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ENCYCLOPJIDIA BEITANNICA. 

CANON 


C .iNON. Tlie Greek word Kavmv means originally a 
straight rod or pole, and metaphorically •what serves 
to keep a thing upright or straight, a rule. In the Hew 
Testament it occurs in Gal. -ri. 16 and 2 Cor. x. 13, 15, 16, 
signifying in the former passage a measure, in the latter, 
what is measured, a district. There are three opinions as 
to the origin of its application to the writings used by 
the church. According to Semler, Baur, and others, the 
word had originally the sense of list or catalogue — the 
books publicly read in Christian assemblies. Others, as 
Steiner, suppose that since the Alexandrian grammarians 
applied it to collections of old Greek authors as models of 
excellence or classics, it meant classical (canonical) writings. 
According to a third opinion, the term included from the 
first the idea of a regulating principle. This is the more 
probable, because the same idea lies in the Hew Testa- 
ment use of the noun, and pervades its applications in the 
language of the early Fathers down to the time of Con- 
stantine, as Credner has shoivn.^ The “xavtov of the 
church ” in the Clementine homilies,^ the “ ecclesiastical 
KOLvdiv^^^ and the Kcivdsv of the truth’* in Clement and 
IrenseiTS,^ the kuvwv of the faith in. Polycrates,® the regula 
add of Tertullian,® and the VOyri regulares of Origen^ 
imply a normatwe prindple, GrednePs view of fcavcuv as 
an abbreviation of ypa^at xavovo?, equivalent to Scriptwrcs 
legis in Diocletian’s Act,® is too artificial, and is unsanc- 
tioned by usage. 

The two significations of the word are — a rule or funda- 
mental principle, and a collection or list of books that 
form or contain the rule. 

The earliest example of its application to a catalogue of 
the Old or Hew Testament books occurs in the Latin trans- 
lation of Origen’s honuly on Joshua, where^ the original 
seems to have been xavcov. The word itself is certainly in 

1 ZuT Oeschichte des EaTions, pp. 3-68. 

2 Clement. Horn.., ap. Coteler., vol. i. p. 608. 

® StTomata, vi. 15, p. 803, ed. Patter. 

^ Adv, Sares., i. 95. 

'Eusel). E. E., V. 24 
® I>e 'pTcescript. Ecereticowm, chs. 12, 13. 

Comment, w Mat. iii. p. 916 ; ed. Delarue. 

® Mommmta mtera ad Donaiistarum Mstoriam pertimmtia, ed. 
Dupin, p, 168. 


Amphilochius,® as well as in Jerome^^ and Eufinus.^^ A a 
the Latin translation of Origen has canonicus and canoni- 
zatus, we infer that he used kovoviko^, opposed as it is to 
apocryph'u.s or seeretus. The first occurrence of Kwonxos 
is in the 59th canon of the Council of Laodicea, where it 
is contrasted •with tSicorixo? and aKavovcaros. Kavovc^o/tcj/a, 
^‘canonized books,” is first used in Athanasius’s festal 
epistle.^2 The kind of rule which the earliest fathers 
thought the Scriptures to be can only be conjectured ; it 
is certain that they believed the Old Testament books to 
be a divine and infallible guide. But the New Testament 
was not so considered till towards the close of the 2d 
century, when the conception of a Catholic Church was 
realized. The collection of writings was not called Scrip- 
ture, or put on a par with the Old Testament as sacred 
and inspired, tiU the time of Theophilus of Antioch (about 
180 A.D.) Hence Irenesus applies the epithets divine and 
perfect to the Scriptures; and Clement of Alexandria calls 
them inspired. 

When distinctions were made among •the Biblical •writ- 
ings other words were employed, synonymous rrith Kavav.- 
^ofieva or KeKavovLcrpeva, such as h/BidOiqKa, &pLo-fizva. The 
canon was thus a catalogue of writings, forming a rule^ of 
truth, sacred, divine, revealed by God for the instruction 
of men, Hie rule was perfect for its purpose. 

The Old Testament Qancm. 

The individual who first gave public sanction to a por- 
tion of the national Je-wish literature was Ezra, who laid 
the foundation of a canon. He was the leader in restoring 
the theocracy after the exile, “ a ready scribe in the law of 
Moses, who had prepared his heart to seek the law of the 
Lord and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments.” The 
question how far Ezra was also the redactor of the Penta- 
teuch, or made additions to it, will be discussed in its 

® At the end of the ImiU ad Selemim, on tEe hoote of the^ New 
Testament, he adds, oStoj i^evSieraTOT Kavitv h,y et?) tS)v ^emv^vtrrwp 
ypa^uy. 

Prologus gadealm m ii. Meg. 

^ JBagpos. in Symh. Apost, 37, p. 374, ed. Migne. ^ ^ 

^ After the word is added xal vapaSoOevra, TiffrevdiVTaTi Otia 
eJpcu, 0pp., vol, i. p. 961, ed, Benedict. 
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proper place (see Pentateuch). Here it is sufficient to 
observe that the public authority be conferred on tbe Lew- 
is the first step in tbe formation of tbe canon. 

After tbe first collection was made attention was directed 
to other national documents. Of these tbe prophetic books 
were tbe most conspicuous ; and tbe order of men from 
whom they came, or whose names they bore, stood out in a 
favourable light, when looked back at from tbe restored 
theocracy, because many of their predictions had been 
fulfilled. Exhortations and warnings, which had often 
fallen upon listless ears, had been verified by experience. 
A desire to gather together the earlier prophetic writings 
would naturally accompany or follow the zeal displayed in 
bringing forth the Pentateuch to public view. Hence the 
historical hooka of the nation which described the divine 
guidance of the people, as well as the kings under whom 
the earliest prophets lived (Joshua — ^Kings), were first 
adopted. 

This second canon originated with Nehemiah, of whom 
it is said in the second book of Maccabees, that, when found- 
ing a library, “he gathered together the acts of the kings, and 
the prophets, and the (Psalms) of David, and the epistles of 
the kings concerning the holy gifts. ” ^ These words, though 
somewhat ambiguous, and admitting different explanations, 
preeeut an historical ^statement which should not be sum- 
marily rejected, as it is by Graetz. “ The Acts of tbe Kings” 
contained tbe two books of Kings (including those now 
called after Samuel), -with Joshua and Judges, of which last 
Ruth was tbe concluding part j for Joshua was now separate 
from tbe Mosaic books, with which it was closely connected 
at first. This historical portion was the proper continuation 
of Ezra’s canon. The “ Prophets ” comprehended the four 
greater and twelve minor ones. Hot all the latter, how- 
ever; for Jonah is of subsequent date. Lamentations were 
united to Jeremiah as one book. The “ Psalms of David” 
also belong to this canon, and may have been almost coex- 
tensive -with the first three divisions of the present book. 
The epistles of the kings concerning the holy gifts are not 
extant. They appear to have been the documents of 
heathen (Persian for the most part) kings favourable to 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem and its temple. Hehemiah’s 
canon was identical to some extent with the second divi- 
sion of the Biblical books. It wanted Jonah, perhaps 
Malachi, but it had “ the Epistles of the kings.” It was 
larger than the second Hebrew division of the Old Testa- 
ment, and had probably been preceded by smaller collec- 
tions of prophetic productions before the captivity. We 
know that in the captivity itself, and immediately after, 
older prophecies were edited. 

Whether Nehemiah himself collected the books, or 
whether he merely set the thing on foot and saw that it was 
carried out by the learned men of the time, can only be 
conjectured. As he was not a priest or a scribe like Ezra, 
but a statesman, the latter supposition is the more prob- 
able. This collection was highly esteemed ; though it did 
not taka equal rank with the first. It was not completed 
before the close of the 4th century b.c., because the book of 
Jonah was probably not written till that time. The close 
of the prophetic canon could not have taken place till some 
period had elapsed after Malachi, — a period sufficient for 
the growth of a general consciousness that the prophetic 
funcCion had ceased with the youngest of the prophets. 
Besides the historical books which preceded, there were in 
it four prophetic oneS' — Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the 
twelve minor prophets. Ruth belonged to the book of 
Judges, and Lamentations to Jeremiah; but they were 
afterwards detached and put into the third division or 
canon. Definite allusions to this prophetic collection do 

1 Chap. ii. 13. 


not occur till the 2d century b.c. Daniel speaks of a 
passage in Jeremiah being in “the books” or “ writings; 
and Sirach, both in the prologue and the 49th chapter, 
presupposes its completion. Such was the second or 
Hehemiah canon, partly gradual in its formation. 

The third canon, in which the other hooks of the Old 
Testament were included, was not made at once. Its con- 
tents were multifarious, differing widely from one another 
in age and character — ^poetical, prophetic, didactic, his- 
torical. Such as seemed worthy of preservation, though 
they had not been included in the second canon, were 
gathered together during the space of a hundred and fifty 
years. The oldest part consisted of psalms supposed to 
belong to David, which were a supplement to those in 
Hehemiah’s collection, — perhaps the kst two divisions, with 
some exceptions (books fourth and fifth). Next to the 
Psalms were Proverbs, J oh, Canticles, which, though non- 
prophetic, and probably excluded on that account from the 
sacred canon, must have existed before the exile. En- 
riched with the latest additions, they survived the national 
disasters, and claimed a place next to the Psalms. They 
were but a portion of the literature current in and after 
the 5th century b.c., as may be inferred from the epilogue 
to Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom of Sirach. The historical 
work compiled by the chronicle-writer was separated, Ezra 
being put first as the most important part and referring 
also to the church of the 6th and 5 th centuries, whose 
history had not been written. The Chronicles themselves 
were placed last, being considered of less value than the 
first part, as they contained the summary of a period 
already described, though with numerous adaptations to 
post-exile times. The youngest portion consisted of the 
book of Daniel, not written till the Maccabean period 
(between 170 and 160 b.c.); and probably of several 
psalms which were inserted in different places of the col- 
lection so as to make the whole number 150. The list 
continued open, and no stringent principle guided selection. 
The character of the collection was somewhat indefinite. 
It was called c’tubim, i.e., writings,* — a general epithet 
suited to the contents. 

The earliest attestation of this third canon is that of the 
prologue to Jesus Sirach, where not only the law and the 
prophets are specified, but “ the other books of the fathers,” 
or “the rest of the books.” ^ No information is given as 
to its extent, or the particular books included. They may 
have been for the most part the same ’as the present ones. 
The passage does not show that the third list was closed. 
The better writings of the fathers, such as tended to learn- 
ing and wisdom, are not excluded by the definite article. 
In like manner, neither Philo nor the New Testament gives 
exact information as to the contents of the division in ques- 
tion. Indeed, several books (Canticles, Esther, Ecclesi- 
astes), are unnoticed in the latter. The argument drawn 
from Matthew xxiii. 35, that the Chronicles were then the 
last hook of the canon, is inconclusive, as the Zechariah 
there named was probably different from the Zechariah in 
2 Chronicles xxiv. The third canon is not proved to be 
closed by any of these witnesses, much less by a passage 
of 2 Maccabees ii 14, which is sometimes adduced for the 
purpose. 

A more definite testimony respecting the canon is given 
by Josephus towards the end of the first century a.d. “ For 
we have not an innumerable multitude of books among 
us, ... . but only twenty-two books, which contain the 
records of aU the past times ; which are justly believed to 
be divine. And of them five belong to Moses But 

* ir. 2. 

* D'ilDS, traaslated by the Greek ayiSypaipa, hagiographa. 

* rit rarpia /3i)3\(a ; ret \o/ir4 twv 
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as to the time from the death of Moses till the reign of 
Artaxerxes king of Persia, the prophets who were after 
Moses wrote down what was done in their times in thirteen 
books. The remaining four hooks contain hymns to God 
and precepts for the conduct of human life. It is true our 
history has been written since Artaxerxes very particularly, 
but has not been esteemed of the like authority with the 
former by our forefathers, because there has not been an 
exact succession of prophets since that time : and how 
firmly we have given credit to these books of our own 
nation is evident by what we do ; for during so many ages 
as have already passed, no one has been so bold as either 
to add anything to them, to take anything from them, 
or to make any change in them ; but it has become natural 
to all Jews immediately and from their very hirth, to esteem 
these books to contain divine doctrines, and to persist in 
them, and, if occasion be, willingly to die for them.”i This 
list agrees with our present canon, showing that the Pales- 
tinian Jews were tolerably unanimous as to the extent of 
the collection. The thirteen prophets include Job; the 
four lyric and moral hooks are Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Canticles. 

The canon, however, was not considered to he closed 
in the 1st century before and the 1st after Christ. There 
were doubts about some portions. The book of Ezekiel 
gave offence, because some of its statements seemed to 
contradict the law. Doubts about others were of a more 
serious nature, — about Ecclesiastes, the Canticles, Esther, 
and the Proverbs. The first was impugned because it had 
contradictory passages and a heretical tendency; the second, 
because of its worldly and sensual tone; Esther for its 
’want of religiousness ; and Proverbs on account of incon- 
sistencies, This scepticism went far to procure the exclu- 
sion of the suspected works from the canon, and their rele- 
gation to the class of the gmuzim? But it did not prevail, 
Hananiah, son of Hezekiah, son of Garon, about 32 B.O., 
is said to have reconciled the contradictions and allayed 
the doubts.® But these traces of resistance to the fixity 
of the canon were not the last. They reappeared about 
65 as we learn from the Talmud,^ when the contro- 
versy turned mainly upon the canonicity of Ecclesiastes, 
which the school of Shammai, who had the majority, op- 
posed ; so that the book was probably excluded.® The 
question emerged again at a later synod at Jahneh or Jam- 
nia, when E. Eleaser ben Asaria was chosen patriarch, and 
Gamaliel the second deposed. Here it was decided, npt 
unanimously, however, but by a majority of HElelites, that 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs “ pollute the hands,” 
ie., belong properly to the Hagiographa. This was about 
90 A.D.® Thus the question of the canonicity of certain 
books was discussed at two synods. The canon was vir- 
tually settled at Jamnia, where was confirmed what R Akiha 
said of the Canticles in his usual extravagant way: “Ho 
day in the whole history of the world is of so mu(i worth 
as the one in which the Song of Songs was given to Israel ; 
for all the Scriptures are holy ; but the Song of Songs is 
most holy.” ^ As the H agiographa were not read in public, 
with the exception of Esther, opinions of the Jewish rab- 
bins might still differ about Canticles and Ecclesiastes, 
even after the synod at Jamnia. 

J ewish literature began to degenerate after the captivity, 


^ Contra Apmi, i. 8. 

Dq-UJ literally concealed, mthdrawnfrom public tise, 

® See Furst’s Der Kanon des alton Testaments, us.w. "pp. 147, 
148. 

* Tract. SdUbat, ci. i. 

® Adoyoth, V. 3. 

• See Graetz’s Kohalet, pp. 162, 163. 

^ One who said, “ Whoever reads such writings as Sirach and tiie 
later books loses all part in everlasting life,” can have no wei^t. 


and it continued to do so. It leant upon the past more 
and more, having an external and formal character witii 
little of the living soul. The independence of their reli- 
gious literature disappeared with the national independence 
of the Jews ; and the genius of the people was too exclu- 
sm to receive much expansion from the spirit of nations 
with whom they came in contact. In such circumstances, 
amid the general consciousness of present misfortune, which 
the hope of a brighter future could not dispel, and regretful 
retrospects of the past tinged with ideal splendour, the 
exact time of drawiug a line between books that might be 
included in the third division of the canon must have been 
arbitrary. In the absence of a normal principle to deter- 
mine selection, the productions were arbitrarily separ- 
ated. Hot that they were badly adjusted. On the con- 
trary, the canon as a whole was wisely settled. Yet the 
critical spirit of learned Jews in the future could not be 
extinguished by anticipation. The canon was not really 
settled for all time by a synodical gathering at Jamnia ; 
for Sirach was added to the Hagiographa by some rabbins 
about the beginning of the 4th century while Baruch 
circulated long in Hebrew, and was publicly read on the 
day of atonement in the 3d century according to the 
apostolic constitutions.® These two books were in high re- 
pute for a considerable time, possessing a kind of canonical 
credit even among the learned Jews of Palestine. Eab, 
Joehanan, Elasar, Eabba bar Mare, occasionally refer to 
Sirach in the way in -which the cHubim were quoted ; the 
writer of Dauiel used Baruch ; and the translator of Jere- 
miah put it into Greek, 

With the fomaation of the canon we may now connect 
the labours of the Great Synagogue, so far as J ewish autho- 
rities present credible information regarding it. The Tal- 
mudic and other accounts are legendary in part, and also in- 
correct. Little as is known of its members or doings, some 
idea may be gathered from scattered notices about it as 
well as from analogy. 

The oldest notice of the Great Synagogue is that in the 
Pirke Ahoth, about 200 A.D., where it is said that “ Moses 
received the law from Mount Sinai and delivered it to 
Joshua, Joshua to the elders, the elders to the prophets, 
and the prophets delivered it to the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue. These last spake three words : Be cautious in pro- 
I nouncing judgment; make many disciples; put a hedge 
about the law.”^° In Baba Bathra their Biblical labours are 
somewhat minutely described : “ Moses -wrote his book, 
and the section of Balaam, and Job, Joshua wrote his 
book and eight verses in the law. Samuel wrote his book 
and Judges and Euth. David wrote tbe psalms of the ten 
elders, &c., &c. Jeremiah wrote his book, Kings, and 
Lamentations. Hezekiah and his colleagues wi'ote Isaiah, 
Proverbs, Canticles, and Coheleth. The men of the Great 
Synagogue wrote Ezekiel, the twelve prophets, Daniel, and 
Ezra. Ezra wrote his book and the genealogy in Chro- 
nicles down to himself, It is not clear what is meant 
by “writing” (^D3) in the latter part of the statement. 
It means composition in the first part, as the context un- 
doubtedly shows; and that is Eashi’s explanation of the 
verb throughont.^ Perhaps, however, when used of the 
Great Synagogue it means no more than edit That body 
put into their present form and received into the nation^ 
lihrary the works specified, late writers, such as Ahar- 
banel, Abraham ben David, ben Maimun, <fec., record that 
Ezra was president, and that it consisted of 120 members, 
including Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, &c, ; but the names 


® Zunz’s Die gottesdimsitichm Vortr&ge, pp. 101, 102. 

® v. 20, p. 124, ed. UeUzen. Chapter i. 

“ FoL 15, 1 

“ See Herzfeld’s Qeschuhte des YoVces Israel, voL ii. p, 94. 
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and number are evidently conjectural and incorrect.^ These 
late notices deserve little credit,- 

As Ezra is called “a ready scribe,” and his labours in 
connection with the law were important, he may have 
organized a body of scribes who should work in harmony, 
attending, among other concerns, to the preservation and 
correction of the national literature. It must be admitted, 
however, that the priests enumerated in JSTehemiah x. 1, 
»fec., and the “ company of scribes in 1 Maccabees viL 12 
(comp. ii. 42), afford no basis for such a college. Still, 
there is nothing improbable in the hypothesis. A succes- 
sion of scribes and priests, if not conjointly, at least in 
harmony, continued to labour till the corporation ceased to 
exist with Simon the Just, who is mentioned as the last 
belonging to it, i.e., from 444 b.c. till about 200. What 
they did cau only he inferred from the proceedings of Ezra 
himself, and from the prevailing views as well as wants of 
the times they lived in. Those who began with Ezra, see- 
ing what he did, would naturally follow his example, and 
would not scruple, if it seemed best, to revise the text in 
substance j but their chief work related to the form of the 
text. After the last canon was made, about a century or 
more anterior to the Christian era, the text was not con- 
sidered inviolate by the learned Jews; it received modi- 
fijations and interpolations long after. The process of 
redaction had not ceased before the time of Christ. This 
was owing, among other causes, to the state of parties 
among the J ews, as well as the intrusion of Greek litera- 
ture and culture, whose influence the Palestinian Jews 
themselves were not able to withstand altogether. 

The canon did not include all the national literature ; 
and if it be asked on what principle books were admitted, 
it is not easy to answer. The higher the value of the writ- 
ings, the more conducive to the religious life and advance- 
ment of the people, they were the more readily accepted. 
Eeal or apparent importance determined their adoption. 
In judging of their value different considerations weighed. 
Some, were regulative in the department of the legal and 
ethical; the prophetic claimed a divine origin; the lyiic 
or poetic touched and elevated the ideal faculty on which 
religion acts. The nation, early imbued with the theo- 
cratic spirit, and believing itself the chosen of God, 
was favourably inclined toward documeuts in which that 
stand-point was assumed. The names of men renowned for 
their piety, wisdom, or knowledge of divine things, which 
some books bore, ensured their admission. A variety of 
considerations contributed to the gradual formation of the 
canon ; and the best part of the national literature was 
iucorporated. 

Of the three divisions, The Law ” or Pentateuch was 
most highly venerated by the Jews. It was the first trans- 
lated into Greek, and in Philo's view was inspired in a way 
peculiar to itself. “ The Prophets,” or second division, occu- 
pied a somewhat lower place in their estimation, but were 
read in the public services as the law had been before. The 
or third division, was not looked upon as equal 
to the Prophets in importance; only the five Megilothwere 
publicly read. The three parts of the collection present 
the three gradations of sanctity which the books assumed 
successively in Israelite estimation. A certain reverence 
was attached to all as soon as they were made canonical ; 
but the reverence was not of equal height, and the supposed 
authority was proportionately varied,^ The consciousness 
of prophetism being extinct soon after the return from 
Babylon was a genuine instinct. With the extinction of 

1 See Buxtorf's Tiberias, cliapter x. p 88, &c. 

* Hexzfeld’s Geschxchie dea VoVtes Israel, i. p. 380, &c. 

® ypaiijiaTewy, witlioat tlie article. 

* Dillmann, iu tlie Jakrlucher fur deuische Theolog'te, Bd. iii. 
p 422. 


the Jewish state the religious spiiit almost evaporated. 
The idealism 'which the old prophets proclaimed in contra.sfc 
with the sjnnbolic religion of the state gave place to forms 
and an attachment to the written law. Keligion came to 
be a thing of the understanding, the subject of learned 
treatment ; and its essence was reduced to dogmas or pre- 
cepts. Thus it ceased to be spiritual, or a thing in which 
the heart had free scope for its highest aspirations. The 
narrow prophetism that appeared after the restoration was 
little more tha.n an echo of the past, falling in with an ex- 
ternal and written legalism. The literature of the people 
deteriorated in quality, and prophecy became a^jocalypse. 

When the three divisions were united, the ecclesiastical 
respect which had gathered round the law and the prophets 
from ancient times began to be transferred to the c'tMihim. 
A belief in their sanctity increased apace in the l&t century 
before the Christian era, so that sacredness and canonicity 
were almost identical. The doubts of indmduals, it is 
true, were still expressed respecting certain books of the 
dthnhrin, but they had no perceptible effect upon the cur- 
rent opinion. The sanctity attaching to the last division 
as well as the others did not permit the total displacement 
of any part. 

The origin of the threefold division of the canon is not, 
as Oehler supposes,® a reflection of the different stages of 
religious development through which the nation passed, as 
if the foundation were the Law, the ulterior tendency in its 
objective aspect the Prophets, and its subjective aspect 
the Hagiographa. ’ The books of Chronicles and others 
refute this arbitrary conception. The triplicity lies in the 
manner in which the books were collected. Men who be- 
longed to different periods and pos,sessed different degrees 
of culture worked successively in the formation of the 
canon. It resulted out of the circumstances in which it 
was made, and the subjective ideas of those who made it. 

The places of the separate books within the first divi- 
sion or Tora/i were determined by the succession of the 
Listorical events narrated. The second division naturally 
begins -with Moses’s successor, Joshua. Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings follow according to the regular chronology. To 
the former prophets, as Joshua to Kings were called, the latter 
•were attached, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, — succeeded 
by the twelve minor prophets, arranged for the most part 
according to their times, though the length of individual 
prophecies also influenced their position, together with 
similarity of contents. The arrangement of books in the 
third division depended on their age, character, and authors. 
The Psalms were put first, because David was supposed to 
be the author of many, and on account of their intrinsic 
value in promoting the religious life of the people. After 
the Psalms came the three poetical works attributed to 
Solomon, with the book of Job among them, — Proverbs, 
Job, Canticles, Ecclesiastes. The book of Esther followed, 
since it was intended to further the observance of the 
Purim feast ; with the late book of Daniel, which had some 
affinity to Esther in its relation to heathenism and to Greek 
life. To Ezra and ISTehemiah, which were adopted before 
the other part of the chronicle-book and separated from 
it, were added the so-called Chronicles. Such was the 
original succession of the third division or diJmUm / hut 
it did not remain unaltered. For the use of the syna- 
gogue the five Megiloth were put together, so that Buth 
(originally the last part of Judges), and the Lamentations 
(appended at first to Jeremiah's prophecies) were taken out 
of the second and put into the third canon. This ca'used 
a separation of Canticles and Ecclesiastes. 

The Samaritan canon consists of the Pentateuch alone. 

® Article “ Kanon ” in Herzog’s Bncyhlopmdie, voL vii. p. 253 ; and 
tte same anttor’s Prolegomena mr Theolog%e des alt. Test, pp. 91, 
92. 
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TLis restricted collection is owing to the fact that, when the 
Samaritans separated from the Jews and began their wor- 
ship on GerLzim, no more than the Mosaic writings had 
been invested by Ezra with canonical dignity. The hostile 
feeling between the rivals hindered the reception of books 
subsequently canonized. The idea of their having the 
oldest and most sacred part in its entirety satisfied their 
spiritual wants. Some have thought that the Sadducees, 
who already existed as a party before the Maceabean period, 
agreed with the Samaritans in rejecting all but the Penta- 
teuch ■, yet this is doubtful. It is true that the Samaritans 
themselves say so and that some of the church fathers, 
Origen, J erome, and others agree ; but little reliance can 
be put on the statement. The latter, jjerhaps, confounded 
the Samaritans and Sadducees. It is also noteworthy that 
Christ, in refuting the Sadducees, appeals to the Penta- 
teuch alone ; but the conclusion that he did so because of 
their admitting no more than that portion does not follow 
The Alexandrian canon differed from the Palestinian. 
The Greek translation commonly called the Septuagint 
contains some later productions which the Palestinian Jews 
did not adopt, not only from their aversion to Greek litera- 
ture generaUy, but also from the recent origin of the books, 
and perhaps their want of prophetic sanction. The closing 
line of the third part in the Alexandrian canon was more or 
less fluctuating — capable of admitting recent writings ap- 
])eariug under the garb of old names and histories, or em- 
bracing religious subjects ; while the Palestiniau collection 
was pretty -well determined, and all but finally settled. 
The judgment of the Alexandrians was freer than that of 
their brethren in the mother country. They had even 
separated in a measure from the latter, by erecting a temple 
at Leontopolis; and their enlargement of the canon was 
another step of divergence. The influence of Greek learn- 
ing and philosophy led to a more liberal treatment of 
Jewish books. Kor had they the criterion of language for 
the separation of canonical and uncanonical j both classes 
were before them iu the same tongue. The enlarged canon 
was not formally sanctioned ; it had not the approval of 
the Sanhedrim ; yet it was to the Alexandrians what the 
Palestinian one was to the Palestinians, If Jews who were 
not well acquainted with Hebrew used the apocryphal and 
cauonical books alike, it was a matter of feehng and cus- 
tom ; and if those who knew the old language better ad- 
hered to the cauonical one more closely, it was a matter 
of tradition and language. The former set little value ou 
the prevalent consciousness of the race that the spirit of 
prophecy was extinct j their view of the Spirit’s operation 
was larger. The latter clung to the past with all the more 
tenacity that the old life of the nation had degenerated. 
The identity of the Palestinian and Alexandrian canons 
must be abandoned. It is said, indeed, that Philo neither 
mentions nor quotes the Greek additions ; but neither does 
he quote several canonical books. According to Eichhoru, 
no fewer than eight of the latter are unnoticed by him.^ 
Besides, he had peculiar views of inspiration, and quoted 
loosely from memory. Beheving as he did iu the iuspira- 
tiou of the Greek version as a whole, it is difficult to think 
that he made a distinction between the different parts of it. 
The argument for the identity of the two canons deduced 
from 4 Esdras xiv. 44, &c., as if the twenty-four open 
books were distinguished from the other writings dictated 
to Ezra, is of no force, both because the reading is uncertaiu 
and, even if seventy be distinguished from twenty-four in the 
ji.issage, verisimilitude required that an Egyptian J ew him- 
self must make Ezra conform to the old Palestinian canon. 
It is also alleged that the grandson of Jesus Sirach, who 
translated his grandfather’s work during his abode in l^ypt, 


knew no difference between the Hebrew and Greek canon, 
though he speaks of the Greek version; he speaks as 
a Palestinian, without having occasion to allude to the 
difference between the canonical books of the Palestinian 
and Egyptian Jews. The Utter may have reckoned the 
apocryjjhal writings in the third division ; and therefore 
the translator of Jesus Sirach could recognize them in the 
ordinary classification. The mention of three classes is nut 
opposed to their presence in the third. The general use 
of an enlarged canon in Egypt cannot be denied, though 
it was somewhat loose, was not regarded as a completed 
collection, and wanted express rabbinical sanction. The 
very way in which apociyphal are inserted among canonical 
books in the Alexandrian canon, shows the equal rank 
assigned to both. Esdras first and second succeed the 
Chrouicles; Tobit and Judith are between Nehemiah and 
Esther ; the 'Wisdom of Solomon and Sirach follow Can- 
ticles ; Baruch succeeds J eremiah ; Daniel is followed by 
Susanna and other productions of the same class ; and the 
whole closes with the three books of Maccabees. Such is 
the order in the Vatican MS. 

The threefold division of the canon, indicating three 
stages in its formation, has continued. J osephus, indeed, 
gives another, based on the nature of the separate books, 
not on MSS. We learn nothing from him of its his- 
tory, which is somewhat remarkable, considering that he 
did not live two centuries after the last work had been 
added. The account of the canon’s final arrangement w-as 
unknown to him. The number of the books was variously 
estimated, Josephus gives tw’enty-two, which was the usual 
number among Christian writers in the 2d, 3d, and 4th cen- 
turies, having beeu derived from the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Origen, Jerome, and others have it. It con- 
tinued longest among the teachers of the Greek Church, 
and is even inNicephorus’s stichometry.® The enumeration 
iu question has Euth with Judges, and Lamentations with 
Jeremiah. InEpiphanius'^ the number twenty-sevenis found, 
made by taking the alpbabet enlarged with the five final 
letters, and dividing Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles into two 
books each. The Talmud has twenty-four, ^ which originated 
iu the Greek alphabet, and probably proceeded from Alex- 
andria. After the Pentateuch and the former prophets, 
which are in the usual order, it gives Jeremiah as the first 
of the later, succeeded by Ezekiel and Isaiah with the 
twelve minor prophets. The Talmud fcuow’-s no other rea- 
son for such an order than that it was made according to 
the contents of the prophetic books, not according to the 
times of the writers. This solution is unsatisfactory. It is 
more probable that chronology had to do with the arrange- 
ment.® The Talmudic order of the Hagiographa is Euth, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Lamenta- 
tions, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, Chronicles. Here Euth pre- 
cedes the Psalter, coming as near the former prophets as 
possible; for it properly belongs to them, the contents 
associating it with the Judges’ time. The Talmudic order 
is that usually adopted in. German MSS. 

The Masoretic arrangement differs from the Talmudic 
in putting Isaiah before Jeremiah and Ezekiel The Hagio- 
grapha are — ^Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra (with Hehemiah), 
Chronicles.’’ MSS. often differ arbitrarily, because tran- 
scribers did not consider themselves bound to any one 
arrangement.® According to some, a very old testimony to 


® See Credner’s £^ur QeschicMe des Kaiions, p. 124. 

* De mens, etpmd,, chaptera 22, 23, vol. ii. p. ISO, ed. Petav. 

® Baba BaJhm^ fol. 14, 2. 

® See Purst, Der Kanon, u s.w. p. 14, &c. 

^ Hody, Be BibHorum tmtibus originalibus, p. 644. 

® Hody gives lists of the order in which the hooks stand in eonid 
early printed editions and in a few MSS., p. 645. 


^ See Ahnlfath’s Amml. Samar., p. 102, 9, Ac. 

® Emleiimig in das alte Testament, vol. i. p. ISS. 
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the commencing and concluding books of tbe tbird division 
i'5 given by tbe Few Testament (Luke xxiv. 44 ; Matthew 
xxiii. 35), agreeably to wbicb tbe Psalms were first and 
tlie Cbronlcles last ; but this is inconclusive. 

Tbe Alexandrian translators, as we have seen already, 
placed tbe books differently from tbe Palestinian Jews. 
In their version Daniel comes after Ezekiel, so that it is 
put beside tbe greater prophets. Was this done by Jews 
or Christians 1 Perhaps by the latter, who put it between 
tbe greater and lesser prophets, or, in other words, out of 
tbe third into tbe second division, because of dogmatic 
grounds, and so effaced a trace of the correct chronology. 
Little importance, however, can be attached to the order 
of the books in the Septuagint, because the work was done 
at different times by different persons. But whatever may 
have been the arrangement of the parts when the whole 
was complete, we know that it was disturbed by Protestants 
separating the apocryphal writings and putting them all 
together. 

The writings of the Few Testament show their authors’ 
acquaintance with the apocr 3 rphal books. They have ex- 
pressions and ideas derived from them. Stier collected 
103 passages which bear soma resemblance to others in 
the Apocrypha hut they needed sifting, and were cut 
down to a much smaller number by Bleek. They are James 
i. 19, from Sirach v. 11 and iv, 29 ; 1 Peter i. 6, 7, from 
Wisdom iii. 3-7 ; Hebrews xi. 34, 35, from 2 Maccabees 
\-i. 18-vii. 42 ; Hebrews i. 3, from Wisdom vii. 26, &c, ; 
Homans i. 20-32, from Wisdom xiii.-xv, ; Eomans ix. 21, 
from Wisdom xv. 7 ; Eph. vi. 13-17, from Wisdom v. 
13-20,' 1 Oor. ii. 10, &c., from Judith viii. 14. Others 
are less probable. ^ When Bishop Cosin says that “in all 
the Few Testament we find not any one passage of the 
apocryphal books to have been alleged either by Christ or 
his apostles for the confirmation of their doctrine,”^ the 
argument, though based on a fact, is scarcely conclusive ; 
else Esther, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, and other works might 
le equally discredited. Yet it is probable that tbe Few 
Testament writers, though quoting tbe Septuagint much 
more than tbe original, were disinclined to tbe additional I 
parts of tbe Alexandrian canon. They were Palestinian I 
themselves, or had in view Judaizers of a narrow creed. 
The apostle Paul, at least, and probably the other writers 
of the New Testament, believed in the literal inspiration 
of the Biblical books, for he uses an argument in the Gala- 
tian epistle which turns upon the singular or plural of a 
noun.^ And as the inspiration of the Septuagint trans- 
lators was commonly held by the Christians of the early 
centuries, it maybe that the apostles and evangelists made 
no distinction between its parts. Jude quotes Enoch, an 
apocryphal work not in the Alexandrian canon ; so that 
he at least had no rigid notions about the difference of | 
canonical and uncanonical writings. Still we know that j 
the compass of the Old Testament canon was somewhat : 
unsettled to the Christians of the Isfc century, as it was to 
the Hellenist Jews themselves. It is true that the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms were universally recognized 
as authoritative ; hut the extent of the third division was 
indefinite, so that the non-citation of the three books re- 
specting which there was a difference of opinion among the 
Jews may not have been accidental. Inasmuch, however, 
a.s the Greek-speaking Jews received more books than their 
Palestinian brethren, the apostles and their immediate suc- 
cessors were not disinclined to the use of the apocryphal 
productions. The undefined boundary of the canon facili- j 

^ Die Apokryphm, n.s.w., p. 14, &c. j 

* Stvdim und Eritihen for 1853, p. 267, &c. 

* A Scholmtiml History of the Canon, p. 22. 

* See Eotlie, “Zur Dogmatik,” m Studien «. Kriiiken, 1860, p. I 
67, &c. 


; tated the recognition of other sacred writings, such as the 
primitive records of the new revelation. 

The early fathers used the Greek Bible, as almost all 
of them were ignorant of Hebrew. Thus restricted, they 
naturally considered its parts alike, citing apocryphal 
and canonical in the same way. Accordingly, Irenmus 
(t 202) quotes Baruch under the name of “Jeremiah the 
prophet and the additions to Daniel as “Daniel the 
prophet.”® Clement of Alexandria (t 220) uses the apo- 
cryphal books like the canonical ones, for explanation and 
proof indiscriminately. He is fond of referring to Baruch, 
which he cites upwards of twenty-four times in the second 
book of his Fcedagogus, and in a manner to show that he 
esteemed it as highly as many other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament. A passage from Baruch is introduced by the 
phrase “ the divine Scripture says and another from 
Tobitby® “Scripture has briefly signified this, saying.” 
Tertullian (+ 220) quotes the Wisdom of Solomon ex- 
pressly as Solomon’s, 9 and introduces Sirach by as it is 
written.” He cites Baruch as Jeremiah. He also be- 
lieved in the authenticity of the book of Enoch, and de- 
fends it at some length .^2 Cyprian often cites the Greek 
additions to the Palestinian canon. He introduces Tobit 
with the words “as it is written,” or “divine Scripture 
teaches, saying and Wisdom with “ the Holy Spirit 
shows by Solomon.” The African fathers followed the 
Alexandrian canon without scruple. 

Melito of Sardis (t after 171) made it his special business 
to inquire among the Palestinian Jews about the number 
and names of their canonical hooks j and the result was 
the following list: — the five books of Moses, Joshua, 
Judges, Buth, four books of Kings, two of Chronicles, the 
Psalms of David, the Proverbs of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Songs, Job, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the twelve in 
one book, Daniel, Ezekiel, Ezra.^® Here Ezra includes 
Fehemiah; and Esther is absent, because the Jews whom 
he consulted did not consider it canonical. 

Origen’s (t 254) list does not differ much from the 
Palestinian one. After the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
Euth, Kings first and second, Samuel, Chronicles, come 
Ezra first and second, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Can- 
ticles, Isaiah, Jeremiah with Lamentations and the epistle, 
Daniel, Ezekiel, Job, Esther. Besides these there are the 
Maccahe^, which are inscribed Sarbeih sarhane eiy^ The 
twelve prophets are omitted in the Greek ; but the mistake 
is rectified in Rnfinus’s Latin version, where they follow 
Canticles, as in Hilary and Cyril of Jerusalem. It is re- 
markable that Baruch is given, and why 1 Because Origen 
took it from the MStS. of the Septuagint he had before him, 
in which the epistle is attributed to Jeremiah. But the 
catalogue had no influence upon his practice. He followed 
the prevailing view of the extended canon. Sirach is intro- 
duced by “ for this also is written ; ” the book of Wis- 
dom is cited as “a divine word,”^^ Tobit as “Scripture. ”2° 
His view of the additions to the book of Daniel and Esther, 
as well as his opinion about Tobit, are sufficiently expressed 
in the epistle to Africanus, so that scattered quotations 
from these parts of Scripture can be properly estimated. 


® Adders. Hceres., v. 85, referring to Banicli iv. 36, and v., p. 335, 
ed. Massuet. 

® Ibid,, iv. 26, referring to Daniel xiii. 20 in the Septuagint. 

^ Pcedagog , ii. 3. 8 Stromata, ii. 28. 

^ Adoers. Yalmtimcmos, ch. 2, 

De Msdwrtatione CasUtatis, cli. 2. 

“ Oordra Onostieos, ch,. 8. “ De Hodntu MuhHm, ch. 3. 

13 E$\st. 55, p. 110, ed. Tell. De Orai. Domiti., p. 158. 

18 De Exkorfat. Martyrii, ch. 12, p. 182. 

18 lEoseb. H. E., lib. iv. ch. 26. Enseb. H. M., lib. vi. p. 25, 
1* Comment, in Joann., tom. xxxii. ch. 14, ed. Hnet, p. 409, 

1® Cordra Cda. iii. 72 ; vol. i. p. 494, ed. Delame. 

*8 De Oratione, ii. p. 215. 
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Of tKe history of Susanna he ventures to say that the Jews 
■withdrew it on purpose from the people.^ He seems to 
argue in favour of hooks used and read in the churches, 
though they may be put out of the canon by the Jews. 
As di-vine Providence had preserved the sacred Scriptures, 
no alteration should be made in the ecclesiastical tradition 
respecting hooks sanctioned hy the churches though they 
be external to the Hebre-w canon. 

The New Testament Canon in the first three Centuries. 

The first Christians relied on the Old Testament as their 
chief religious boob. To them it was of divine origin and 
authority The ISTew Testament writings came into gra- 
dual use hy the side of the older Je^wish documents, accord- 
ing to the times in which they appeared and -the reputed 
names of the authors. 

When Marcion came from Pontus to Eome (144 a.d.), 
he brought with him a Scripture-collection consisting of 
ten Panline epistles. Those addressed to Timothy and 
Titus, -with the epistle to the Hebrews, were not in it. The 
gospel of Marcion was Luke’s in an altered state. From 
this and other facts we conclude that external parties were 
the first who carried out the idea of collecting Christian 
writings, and of putting them either beside or over against 
the sacred books of the Old Testament, in support of their 
systems As to Basilides (125 a.d.), his supposed quota- 
tions from the Eew Testament in Hippolytus are too pre- 
carious to he trusted.® It is inferred from statements in 
Origen and Jerome that he had a gospel of his own some- 
what like Luke’s, hut extra-canonical. His son Isidore 
and succeeding disciples used Matthew’s gospel. Jerome 
says that Marcion and Basilides denied the Pauline author- 
ship of the epistle to the Hebrews and the pastoral ones.® 
It is also doubtful whether Talentinus’s (140-166) alleged 
citations from the Hew Testament can be relied upon. 
The passages of this kind ascribed to him by the fathers 
belong in a great measure to his disciples ; and Henrid has 
not proved his position that he used John’s gospel But 
his followers, including Ptolemy (180 A.D.) and Heracleon 
(185-200), quote the gospels and other portions of 
the Hew Testament. From Hippolytus’s account of the 
Ophites, Peratse, and Sethians, we infer that the Christian 
writings were much employed by them. An apocryphal 
work they rarely cite. More than 160 citations from the 
Hew Testament have been gathered out of their writings.* 
We may admit that these Ophites and Peratse were of 
early origin, the former being the oldest known of the 
G-nostic parties ; hut there is no proof that the acquaint- 
ance -with the Hew Testament which Hippolytus attributes 
to them belongs to the first rather than the second half of 
the 2d century. The early existence of the sect does not 
show an early citation of the Christian hooks by it, especi- 
ally of John’s gospel ; unless its primary were its last stage. 
Later and earlier Ophites are not distinguished in the 
PkUosopknmena. Hence there is a presumption that the 
author had the former in view, which is favoured by no 
mention of them occurring in the “Adversus omnes Hm- 
reses” usually appended to TertuUian’s Fraescrvptiones 
EoBreticorumf and by Irenseus’s derivation of their heresy 
from that of Yalentinus. 'The latter father does not even 
speak of the Peratae. Clement of Alexandria is the fiurst 
who alludes to them. The early heretics were desirous of 
confirming their peculiar opinions by the writings current 
among catholic Christians, so that the formation of a canon 

^ Ojpp., ed, Belarae, Tol. i, p. 12. 

* Dayidson’s I'nirodwctwn to Ike Study of the N. Teatam.. vol ii. 
p. 388. 

EoeplomaMo in EpisL ad Titvm, vol. iv. p. 407, ed. Benedict. 

^ Seal tke Indexes to IKtnoker and Scimeide-win’a edi-tion. 


by them began soon after the commencement of the 2d 
century, and continued till the end of it, — contemporane- 
ously with the development of a catholic church and its 
necessary adjunct a catholic canon. 

Ho Hew Testament canon, except a partial and unantho- 
ritative one, existed till the latter half of the 2d century, 
that is, till the idea of a catholic church began to be enter- 
tained. The Ebionites or Jewish Christians had then- 
favourite gospels and Acts. The gospel of Matthe-w was 
highly prized by them, existing as it did in various recen- 
sions. Other documents, such as the Eevelation of John, 
and the Preaching of Peter, (a Jewish-Christian history sub- 
sequently re-written and employed in the Clementine Ee- 
cognitions and Homilies) were also in esteem. Even so 
late as 170-175, Hegesippus, a Jewish Christian, used 
the gospel according to the Hebrews and despised Panl’s 
writings, in conformity with the leading principle of the 
party to which he belonged, viz., the identity of Jesus’s 
words -with the Old Testament, The Clementine Homilies 
(161-180) used the four canonical gospels, even the 
fourth, which they assign to the apostle John. The 
gospel according to the Egyptians was also employed. 
Paul’s epistles were rejected, of course, as well as the Acts ; 
since the apostle of the Gentiles was pointed at in Simon 
Magus, whom Peter refutes. It is, therefore, obvious that 
a collection of the Hew Testament writings could make 
little progress among the Ebionites of the 2d century. 
Their reverence for the Law and the Prophets hindered 
another canon. Among the Gentile Christians the forma- 
tion of a canon took place more rapidly, though Judaic 
influences retarded it even there. After Paul’s epistles 
were interchanged between churches a few of them would 
soon be put together. A collection of this kind is implied 
in 2 Peter iii. 16. 

The apostolic fathers quote from the Old Testament, to them an 
inspired and sacred thing. They have scarcely any egress cita- 
tions from the He-w Testament. Allusions occur, especially to the 
epistles. The letter of Clement to the Corinthians (about 120) 
does not use written goK)els, though it jjresupposes an acquaintance 
with the epistles to the Bomans, Corinthians, and Hebrews. Where 
“ Scripture” is cited, or the expression “it is written” occurs, the 
Old Testament is meant. 

Hermas (about ISO) seems to have used the epistles to the 
Ephesians and Hebrews, those of James and 1 Peter, perhaps, too, 
the Acts; hut there is great uncertainty about the matter, and he 
has no express quotation from any part of the N ew’ Testament. The 
■writer often alludes to words of Jesus found in Matthew’s gospel, so 
that he may have been acquainted -with it, 

Barnabas (about 119) has but one quotation from the Kew 
Testament, if, indeed, it be such. Apparently, Matthew xx. 16 is 
introduced by “it is -written,” showing that the gospel -was con- 
sidered Scripture. This is the earliest trace of canonical authority 
being transferred from the Old Testament to Christian -writings. 

As far as we can judge from Eusebius’s account of Papias® 
(+ 163), that -writer knew nothing of a Hew Testament canon. He 
speaks of Ma-tthew and Mark ; but whether he had tiheir present 
gospels is uncertain. According to Andreas of Csesarea he was 
acquainted with the Apocalypse of J ohn, while Eusebius testifies to 
his knowledge of 1 Peter and 1 John. But he seems to have had 
no conception of canonical authori-ly attaching to any part of the 
Hew Testament. 

Traces of later ideas about the canonicity of the Hew Testament 
appear in the shorter Greek recension of the seven Ignatian epistles 
(about 175). There “the Gospel” and “the Epmues” are recog- 
nized as the constituents of the book,® The -writer also used the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, for "therB is a quotation from it 
in the epis-fcle to the Smyniians.’’ The second part of the collection 
seems -to have wan-ted the epistle to -the Ephesians.® 

Justin Martyr (150 a.d.) knew some of the synoptic gospels — 
the first and third. The evidence of his acquaintance -with Mark's 
is but small. His knowledge of the fourth m denied hy many, and 
zealously defended hy others. Thoma finds proof that Justin -used 


» jarwfc JZcoles., m. 89. 

® Bpist, ad Philadeilph,, ch. 5. See Hefele’s note on the pas‘?age. 
The other well-kno-wn passage in chap-ter -viii. is -too uncertain in read- 
ing and meaning to be adduced here. 

^ Carapter iiL ^ To tlie EpTutaians, chapter lii 
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it freely as a text-booli of mods, mthout recognizing it as tlie his- 
torical work of an apostle.^ It is pretty certain that he employed 
an extra-canonical gospel, perhaps the so-called gospel of the 
Hebrews. He had also the older Acts of Pilate. Paul’s epistles 
are never mentioned, though he doubtless knew them. Having 
little sympathy with Paulinism he attached his belief to the primi- 
tive apostles. The Apocalypse, 1 Peter, and 1 John he esteemed 
highly ; the epistle to the Hebrews and the Acts he treated m the 
same way as the Pauline writings, Justin’s canon, as far as divine 
anthoiitj' and inspiration are concerned, was the Old Testament, 
He was merely on the threshold of a divine canon made np of 
primitive Chnstian writings, attaching no exclusive sanctity to 
those he used, because they were not to Mm the only source of doc- 
trine. Even of the Apocalypse he says, “A man among ns named 
John, Ac,, wrote it.” ^ In his time none of the gospels had been 
canonized, not even the synoptists, if, indeed, he knew them all. 
Oral tradition was the chief fountain of Christian knowledge, as it 
had been for a centary. In his opinion this tradition was embodied 
in writing ; but the documents in wMch he looked for all that 
related to Christ were not the gospels alone. Others he used freely, 
not looking upon any as inspired. Though lessons out of tlie 
gospels (some of our present ones and others), as also out of the 
prophets, were read in assemblies on the first day of the week,® the 
act of converting the Christian writings into Scripture was posterior; 
for the mere reading of a gospel in churches on Sunday does not 
prove that it was considered divinely authoritative ; and the use of 
the epistles, wMch formed the second and less valued part of the 
collection, must stiU have been limited. 

Justin’s disciple, Tatian (160-180), who wrote an addi-ess to 
the Greeks, quotes the beginning of John’s gospel ; and his 
Diatessaron or Saryamy probably included selections from the four 
canonical ones ; but too little is known of it to enable us to speak 
■with certainty. Doubtless he was acquainted with Paul’s writings, 
as he quotes statements contained in them. He seems, however, 
to have rejected several of his epistles, probably 1 and 2 Timothy,* 
In Polycarp’s epistle (150-166) there are reminiscences of the 
synoptic gospels ; and most of Paul’s epistles as well as 1 Peter 
were used by the ■writer. But the idea of canonical authority, or a 
peculiar inspiration belonging to these -writings, is absent 
Athenagoras of Athens -wrote an apology addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius (176). In it he uses wiitten and nii-written tradition, 
testing all by the Old Testament, wMch was his only authorita- 
tive canon. He makes no reference to the Christian documents, 
but adduces words of Jesus with the verb “ he says,” His treatise 
on the resurrection appeals to a passage in one of Paul’s epistles.® 
The author of the epistle to Diometus (about 200) shows his 
acquaintance with the gospels and Paul’s epistles , hut he never 
cites the New Testament by way of proof, words are introduced 
into his discourse in passing, and from memory, 

Dionysius of Connth (170) complains of the falsification of 
his writings, but consoles himself -with the fact that the same is 
done to the “Scriptures of the Lord,” i.e., the gospels containmg 
the Lord’s words ; or rather the t-wo parts of ^e early collection, 
“ the gospel ” and “the apo.stle ” together ; which agrees best with 
the age and tenor of his letters.® If such he the meaning, the col- 
lection is put on a par with the Old Testament, and regarded as 
inspired, tint Hegesippns still made a distinction between “the 
divine writings” (the Old Testament) and “the words of the 
Lord;”^ sho-wing that Holy Scnpture was nothing else, in Ms 
opinion, than the Jewish hooks. He also used the gospel of the 
Hebie-ws and Jewish tradition.® 

The letter of the churches at Yienna and Lyons (177) has 
c|uotations from the epistles to the Romans, Philippians, 1 Timothy, 

1 Peter, Acts, the gospels of Luke and John, the Apocalypse, The 
last is expressly called “ Scrmture.” ® This shows a fusion of the 
two original tendencies — the Petrine and Pauline, and the formation 
of a catholic church -with a common canon of authority Accord- 
iugly, the two apostles, Peter and Paul, are mentioned together. 

Theophilus of Antioch (180) was familiar wi-th the gO;^els 
nnd most of Paul’s epistles, as also the Apocalypse He puts the 
pirophetic and apostobc Scriptures on the same level, because they 
proceeded from men who had the same spirit. Passages are cited 
from Paul as “the di-vine word.”^° 

The conception of a catholic canon was realized about the 
same time as that of a catholic church. One hundred and 
seventy years from the coming of Christ elapsed before the 

® Zeitsclirift fylr wissmschaftlicha Theologie, 1875, p. 4-90, etseg. 

® DiaZogxis, payt ii. p. 316, ed. Thirlby. Comp, on Justin, Tjeenk- 
Vt'ilhnk’s' JttsAraw Martyr m zigm Verhouding tot Pauhis. 

® A-polog. i p. 97, ed. Thirlby. 

’ Hieronymi Procem. in Epist, ad Titxm. ® Chapter xviii. 

® Euseb. S B., |iv. 23. ^ BM.y iv. 22. 

® Photii BiiUotTieca, cod, 232. 

® Euseb. XI.E., v. 1, p. 144, ed. Bright. 

6e7os \6yos. Ad Autolycrim, iii 14, p. 1141, ed. Migne, 


collection assumed a form that carried with it the idea of 
holy and inspired.^'^ The way in which it was done was 
by raising the apostolic writings higher and higher till they 
were of equal authority with the Old Testament, so that 
the church might have a rule of appeal. The Old Testa- 
ment -was not brought down, to the New; the New was 
raised to the Old, It is clear that the earliest church 
fathers did not use the books of the New Testament as 
sacred documents clothed with divine authority, but fol- 
lowed for the most part, at least till the middle of the 
second'century, apostolic tradition orally transmit! ed. They 
were not solicitous about a canon circumscribed within 
certain limits. 

In the second half, then, of the second century there 
was a canon of the New Testament consisting of two parts 
called the gospel (to evayyekLov) and the apostle (o aTrocr- 
roAos). The first was complete, containing the four gospels 
alone ; the second, which -was incomplete, contained the 
Acts of the Apostles and epistles, i.e., thirteen letters of 
Paul, one of Peter, one of John, and the Revelation. How 
and where this canon originated is uncertain. Its birth- 
place may have been Asia Minor, like Marcion’s ; but it 
may have grown about the same time in Asia Minor, Alex- 
andria, and Western Africa. At all events, Irenaeus, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, and TertuUian speak of its two parts ; 
and the three agree in recognizing its existence. 

Irenaus had a canon -which he adopted as apostolic. In his -view 
it was of binding force and authoritative. This contained the four 
gospels, the Acts, tMrteen ejpistles of Paul, the first epistle of John, 
and the Revelation. He had also a sort of appendix or deutero- 
canon (wMch he MgMy esteemed, without put-ting it on a par with 
the received collection), consisting of John’s second epistle, the first 
of Peter, and the Shepherd of Hermas. The last he calls a “Scrip- 
ture ” because it was prophetic.^® The epistle to the Hebrews, that 
of Jude, James’s, 2 Peter, and S J ohn he ignored. 

Clement’s collection was more extended than Irenjens’s. His 
appendix or deutero-canon included the epistle to the Hebrews, 
2 John, Jude, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Shepheid of Hennas, 
the ejiistles of Clement and Barnabas He recognizes no distinc- 
tion between the New Testament writings except by the more fre- 
quent use of those generally received, and the degree of importance 
attached to them. Yet Barnabas is cited as an apostle.^® So is the 
Roman Clement.®* The Shepherd of Hermas is spoken of as divine.®* 
Thus the line of the Homologoumena is not marked off even to the 
same extent as in Ireneeus, and is seen but obscurely. 

TertuBian’s canon consisted of the gospels, Acts, thirteen epistles 
of Paul, the Apocalypse, and 1 John. As an appendix he had the 
epistle to the Hebrews, that of Jnde, the Shepherd of Hermas, 
2 J ohn probably, and 1 Peter. Tliis deutero-canon was not regarded 
as authoritative. No trace occurs in his works of James’s epistle, 
2 Peter, and 3 John. He used the Shepherd, but thought little of 
it, irith the Montanists in general.®® 

These three fathers did not fix the canon absolutely. Its limits 
were stfil unsettled. But they sanctioned most of the books no-w 
accepted as di-vine, putting some extra-canonical productions almost 
on the same level -with the rest, at least in practice. 

The canon of Muratori is a fragmentary list -svMoh was made 
towards the end of the 2d century (170). Its birthiilace is un- 
certain, though there are ti’aces of Roman origin. Its translation 
from the Greek is assumed; hut that is uncertain. It begins with 
the four gospels in the usual order, and proceeds to the Acts, 
thirteen epistles of Paul, the epistles of John, that of Jude, and the 
Apocalypse. The epistle to the Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, and James 
are no-fc named. The epistle “to the Laodiceans ” is probably -that 
to the Ephesians, which had this superscription in Mm'cion’s 
canon ; and that “to the Alexandrians ” seems to be the epistle to 
the Hebrews. Accortog to the usual punctuation, both are said 
to have been forged in Paul’s name, an opinion which may have 
been entertained among Roman Christians about 170 a.d. The 
epistle to the Hebrews was rejected in the West, and may have 
been, thought a supposititious -work in the interests of Paulism -with 
some reason, because of its internal cbaxacter. The story about 
the origin of the fourth gospel, -with its apostolic and episcopal 
attestation, evinces a desire to establish the authenticity of a work 
wMch had not obtained universal acceptance at the time. It is 

®® See Davidson’s Introdmtion to the Study of the Nena Testament, 
vol. ii, p. 508, &c. ®® Advers Ilceres , iv. 20, 2. 

®® Strmruita,, ii. 6, p. 966, ed. Migne. ®* Ibid., iv. 17, p. 1312. 

Tbid., i. 29, p. 928. ®® De Pudicitia, cap. 10. 
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difficult to make out the meaning in rarious ydaces ; and there is 
considerable diversit}' of opinion among the expoaitors of the docu- 
ment.’^ 

The stichometrical list of the Old and Kew Testament Scriptures 
in the Latin of the Clermont MS. (D) rras that rcatl m the African 
Church in the 3d century. It is peculiar. After the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, PtUth, and the historical hooks, follow Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, "Wisdom, Sirach, the twelve minor 
prophets, the four greater, three hooks of the Maccabees, Judith, 
Esdras, Esther, Job, and Tobit. In the New Testament, the four 
gospels, Matthew, John, Mark, Luke, are succeeded by ten epistles 
of Paul, two of Peter, the epistle of James, three of John, and that 
of Jude. The epistle to the Hebrews (characterized as that of 
Barnabas), the Revelation of John, the Acts of the Apostles, the Shep- 
herd of Hennas, the Acts of Paul, the Revelation of Peter, follow. 
There are thus three New Testament works, afterwards reckoned 
apocryphal It is possible that the carelessness of a transcriber 
may have caused some of the singularities observable in this list, — 
such as the omission of the epistles to the Philippians and Thessa- 
lonians ; hut the end shows a freer idea of hooks fitted for reading 
than what was usual even at that early time in the African Church.^ 
In Syria a version of the New Testament for the use of the church 
was probably made early in the 3d century. This work, commonly 
called the Peshito, wants 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and the 
Apocalyjise. It has, however, all the other books, including the 
epistle of James and that to the Hebrews. The last two were re- 
ceived as apostolic. 

Towards the middle of the 3d centurj' Origan’s testimony respect- 
ing the Canon (t 25J) is of great value. He seems to have dis- 
tinguished three classes of books— authentic ones, whose apostolic 
origin was generally admitted, those not authentic, and a middle 
class not generally recognized, or in regard to which Ids own opinion 

of the century both in the East andHYest.^with^the Apocalypse, ani 
the epistle to the Hebrews so far as it contains Pauline ideas ; ® to 
the second belongs the Shepherd of Hermas, though he hesitated a 
little about it, the epistle of Barnabas, the acts of Paul, the gospel 
according to the Hebrews, the gospel of the Egyptians, and the 
preaching of Peter;* to the thiid, the epistle of James, that of 
Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John.® The separation of the various writ- 
ings is not formally made, nor does Origen give a list of them. His 
classification is gathered from his works ; and though its application 
admitted of considerable latitude, he is cautious enough, appealing 
to the tradition of the church, and throwing in guaJifymg cz- 
pressions.® 

The Canon, of Eusebius (t 340) is given at length in his Ecclesiasti- 
c'll History ^ Ha divides the hoo& into three classes, containing 
those writings generally received,^ those controverted,'^ and the 
heretical (iii. 81). The first has the four gospels, the Acts, thirteen 
epistles of Paul, 1 John, 1 Peter, the Apocalypse.’^^ The second 
class is subdivided into two, the first corresponding to Origen’s 
mixed or intermediate writings,^- the second to bis spurious ones.’^® 
The former subdivision contains the epistles of James, 2 Peter, 
Jude, 2 and 3 John ; the latter, the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, 
the Revelation of Peter, the epistle of Baniabas, the Doctrines of 
the Apostles, the Apocalypse of John, the gospel accordmg to the 
Hebrews. The third class has the gospels of Peter and of Thomas, 
the traditions of Matthias, the Acts of Peter, Andrew, and J ohn. The 
subdivisions of the second class are indefinite. The only distinction 
which Eusebius put between them was that of ecclesiastical use. 
Though he classes as spurious the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, the 
Revelation of Peter, the epistle of Barnabas, the doctrines of the 
Apostles, the Apocalj’pse of John, the gospel according to the 
Hebrews, and does not apply the epithet to the epistle of James, 
the 2 of Peter, 2 and 3 John, he uses of James’s in one place the 


■' It is printed and copiously commented on by Credner in his 
OesehicMe des neutestamenilichen Kanon, edited by Yolkmar, p. 141, 
&c., and by "Westcott On the Canon, Appendix 0, p. 466, 2d ^tion. 
Many others have explained it ; last of all Hilgenfeld. 

® Tischendorf edited the Pauline epistles from this MS. 1852. 

® ra iv TV diaSiiKij iySidBujKa, tpoXcyotipeva. 

* v6Bcu 

® h>ri'Kiy6ii€va. Euseh., EisL Modes., vi. 25, Hi. 25. 

® See Comment, in Matth., liL p. 463 ; Hid., p. 814 ; Comment, in 
ep. ad Roman., iv. p. 683 ; zn Matth., Hi. p. 644; MornU. riii in 
jVumi., ii. p. 294 ; Contra Cels., i. 63, p. 378 ; JDe Rrmoipiis preef., 
i. p. 49. 0pp., ed. Delarue. ^e also Euseh., M. E., vi. 25. 

Hist. Eccles., iii. 25; also 31, 39 ; vi, 13, 14. 

® hpoKoyoiipeva, irSiiSpna, auapupiXeicra,, hvcuni^^Tira- 
® hyTi\ey6peva, yydpipa 5e to is iroTOiots, Iv srTieiffrais iKKhrjtriais 
SiSvfuxrievpeva, v69a. 

&Tiyir« irivTS] Kol Sviratfin, iratn-ehas v6da. 

^ IMs last with the qualification efye ^aveip. In another place he 
states that it was rejected by some, and therefore it is also along -with 
the hrriKeydpeya or v66a. ^ ^ lutcra. ySBa. 


veih voBfooy.ai.'^* In like manner he speaks of the Apocalypse of 
Peter and the epistle of Barnabas as controverted.^® The mixed or 
spurious of Origen are vaguely separated by Eusebius ; both come 
under the general head of the controverted ; for after specifying 
them separately he sums up, “all these will belong to the class of 
the controverted,” the very class already described as containing 
“ books weR known and recognized by most,” implying also that 
they were read in the churches,^® About 332 the Emperor 
Constantine entrusted Eusebius with the commission to make out a 
complete collection of the. sacred Christian writings for the use of 
the Catholic Church. How this order was executed we are not 
told. But Credner is probably correct in saying tliat the code con- 
sisted of all that is now in the New Testament except the Revela- 
tion, The fifty copies which were made must have supplied Con- 
stantinople ami the Greek Church for a considerable time with an 
authoritative canon, 

Eusebius’s catalogue agrees in substance with that of Origen. 
The histonan followed ecclesiastical tradition. He inqmred dili- 
gently into the prevailing opinions of the Christian churches and 
■wnters, the views held by others before and contemporaneously 
with himself, but could not attain to a decided result. His hesita- 
tion stood in the way of a clear, firm view of the question. The 
tradition respecting certain books was stiU wavering, and he was 
unable to fix it. Authority fettered his independent judgment. 
That he was inconsistent and confused does not need to be shown. 

The exact principles that guided the formation of a 
canon in the earliest centuries cannot be discovered. 
Definite grounds for the reception or rejection of hooks 
were not very clearly apprehended. The choice was de- 
termined by various circumstances, of which apostolic origin 
was the chief, though this itself was insufficiently attested, 
for, if it be asked whether all the New Testament writings 
proceeded, from the authors whose names they bear, criticism 
cannot re^jly in the affirmative. The example and influence 
of churches to which the writings had been first addressed 
must have acted upon the reception of books. Above all, 
individual teachers here and there saw the necessity of 
meeting heretics with their own weapons, in their own 
way, with aimtolio records instead of oral tradition. The 
circumstances in which the orthodox were placed led to 
this step, effecting a bond of union whose need must have- 
been, felt while each church was isolated under its own 
bishop and the collective body could not take measures in 
common. Writings of more recent origin would be received 
with greater facOity than such as had been in circulation 
for many years, especially if they professed to come from 
a prominent apostle. A code of apostolic writings, divine 
and perfect like the Old Testament, had to he presented as 
soon as possible against Gnostic and Mauichaean heretics, 
whose doctrines were injurious to objective Christianity; 
while the multiplication of apocryphal works threatened to 
overwhelm genuine tradition with a heap of superstition. 

When it is asked, to whom do we owe the canon ? the 
usual answer is, to the Church, which is hardly correct. 
The Church Catholic did not exist till after the middle of 
the second century. The preservation of the early Chris- 
tian writings was owing, in the first instance, to the con- 
gregations to whom they were sent, and the neighbouring 
ones with whom such congregations had friendly connec- 
tion, The care of them devolved on the most influential 
teachers, — on those who occupied leading positions in the 
chief cities, or were most interested in apostolic writings as 
a source of instruction. The Christian books were mostly 
in the hands of the bishops. In process of time the canon 
was the care of assemblies or councils. But it had been 
made before the first general council by a few leading 
fathers towards the end of the second century in different 
countries. The formation of a Catholic Church and of a 


Sist. Becks., ii. 23. Christophorson, Schmid, and Hug think that 
Eosebitis gave tie opinion of oBiers in this word ; but it is moie 
likely that he gave Ms own, as Valesius tMnks. See the note in 
Schmid’s Eistoria antigua et vindicatio Canonis, die., p. 358. 

»s Ibid., vi 14, 

^ Weber’s Beidrage rur Geschichte desneutesiamentldchsnKcmons, 
p. 142, &c. 
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canon was simnltaueons. The circumstances in which the 
collection originated were unfavourahle to the authenticity 
of its materials, for tradition had been huay over them, and 
their authors. Instead of attributing the formation of the 
canon to the Church, it would be more correct to say that 
the important stage in it was due to three teachers, each 
working separately and in his own way, who were intent 
upon the creation of a Christian society which did not 
appear in the apostolic age, — a risible organisation united 
m faith, — where the discordant opinions of apostolic and 
sub-apostolic times should be finally merged. The canon 
was not the work of the Christian Church so much as of 
the men who were striving to form that Church, and conld 
not get beyond the mould received by primitive Christian 
literature. The first mention of a “ Catholic Church” occurs 
in The Martyrdom of Polycarp, an epistle that cannot be 
dated earlier than 160 and may perhaps be ten years 
later; But though the idea be there and in the Ignatian 
epistles, its established use is due to Irenseus, TertuUian, 
and Cyprian. 

Origen was the first who took a somewhat scientific 
view of the relative value belonging to the different parts 
of the biblical coUectiou. His examination of the canon 
was critical. Before him the leading books had been 
regarded as divine and sacred, the source of doctrinal and 
historic truth ; and from this stand-point he did not depart. 
With him ecclesiastical tradition was a prevailing principle 
in the recognition of books belonging of right to the New 
Testament collection. He was also guided by the inspiration 
of the authors, — a criterion arbitrary in its application, as Ms 
own statements sbow. In his time, however, the collection 
was being gradually enlarged, — ^his third class, i,e.,the mixed, 
approaching reception into the first. But amid all the 
fluctuations of opinion to which certain portions of the New 
Testament were subject, and the unscientific procedure 
both of fathers and churches in the matter, though councils 
had not met to discuss it, and va^e tradition had 
strengthened with time, a certain spiritual consciousness 
manifested itself throughout the East and West in the 
matter of the canon, Tolerable unanimity ensued. The 
result was a remarkable one, and calls for our gratitude. 
Though the development was pervaded by no critical or 
definite principle, it ended in a canon which has maintained 
its validity for centuries. 

It is sometimes said that the history of the canon should 
be sought from definite catalogues^ not from isolated 
quotations. The latter are supposed to be of slight value, 
the former to be the result of deliberate judgment. This 
remark is more specious than solid. In relation to the 
Old Testament, the catalogues given by the fathers, as by 
Melito and Origen, rest solely on the tradition of the Jews, 
apart from wMch they have no independent authority. 
As none except Jerome and Origen knew Hebrew, their 
lists of the Old Testament books are simply a reflection of 
what they learned from others. If they deviate in practice 
from their masters by quoting as Scripture other than the 
canonical books, they show their judgment over-riding an 
external theory. The very men who give a list of the 
Jewish books evince an inclination to the Christian and 
enlarged canon. So Origen says, in his Epistle to Afri- 
cairns, that “ the churches use Tobit.” In explaining the 
prophet Isaiah, Jerome employs Sirach vi. 6, in proof of 
his view, remarking that the apocryphal work is in the 
Christian catalogue. In like manner Epiphanius, in a pas- 
sage against Aetiua, after referring to the books of Scrip- 
ture, adds, *‘as well as the books of Wisdom, i.e., the 
Wisdom of Solomon and of Jesus son of Sirach; finally, 
all the other books of Scripture." In another place he 
gives the canon of the Jews historically, and excludes the 
apocryphal Greek books ; but here he includes some of the 


latter. We also learn from Jerome that Judith was in the 
number of the books reckoned up by the Nicene Council. 
Thus the fathers who give catalogues of the Old Testament 
show the existence of a Jewish and a Christian canon in 
relation to the Old Testament ; — the latter wider than the 
former, their private opinion more favourable to the one, 
though the other was historically transmitted. In relation 
to the New Testament, the synods wMch drew up lists of 
the sacred hooks show the opinion of some leading father 
Eke Augustine, along with what custom had sanctioned. 
In this department no member of the synod exercised Ms 
critical faculty; a number together would decide such 
questions summarily. Bishops proceed in the track of 
tradition or authority. 

The Canon from the Foui'th Century. 

It will now be convenient to treat of the two Testaments 
together, i.e., the canon of the Bible. The canons of both 
have been considered separately to the end of the third 
century; they may be henceforward discussed together. 
We proceed, therefore, to the Bible-canon of the fourth 
century, first in the Greek Church and then in the Latin. 

The Council of Laodicea, at wlicli there was a predominant 
semi-Arian influence, forbade the reading of all non-canonical hooks. 
The 69th canon enacts, that “private psalms must not be read in 
the Church, nor uncanonized books ; but only the canonical ones 
of the New and Old Testament.” The 60th canon proceeds to give 
a list of such. All the hooks of the Old Testament are enumerated, 
but in a peculiar order, somewhat like the Septuagint one. With 
Jeremiah is specified Baruch, then the Lamentations and Epistle. 
The prophets are last j first the minor, next the major and Daniel. 
In the New Testament list are the usual seven catholic epistles, 
and fourteen of Paul, includmg that to the Hebrews. The Apoca- 
lypse alone is wanting. Creduer has proved that this 60th canon 
13 not original. It is of much later date.^ The Council was held 
in the year 363 a.d. The Apostolic Constitutions give a kind of 
canon like that in the 69th of Laodicea. After speaking of the 
books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, Kings, Chronicles, those belonging 
to the return from the captivity, those of Job, Solomon, the sixteen 
prophets, and the Psalms of David, our Acts, the epistles of Paul, 
and the four gospels are mentioned. It is remaricahle that the 
catholic epistles are not mentioned. That they are indicated under 
Acts is altogether improhahle. The Antiochian Chnrch of that 
tune doubted or denied the apostoHcity of these letters, as is seen 
from Theodore, Oosmaa, and others. Hence their absence from 
these Constitutions, which are a collection belonging to different 
times, the oldest portion not earlier perhaps than the third century.® 

Cyril of Jerusalem, who took pait: in the Council of Laodicea, 
and died 386 A.n., gives a list of “the divine Scriptures.” The 
hooks of the Old Testament are twenty-two, and the arrangement is 
usually that which is in the English Bible. With Jeremiah are 
associated “Baruch and the Epistle,” All the New Testament 
hooks are given excej)t the Apocalypse. The list agrees very nearly 
with that of Eusebius, by taWng the latter’s “ controverted’’ -WTit- 
ings into the class of the “generally received.”® The writer insists 
on the necessity of unity in the Church upon the subject, and 
forbids the reading of writings not generally received. Y et he refers 
to Baruch (iii. 36-38) as “ the prophet ” ; and in adducing the tes- 
timonies of the prophets for the existence of the Holy Spirit, the 
last is Daniel xiii. 41, 45. 

In Athanasius’s festal epistle (365) the Alexandrian arch- 
bishop undertakes “ to set forth in order the books that are cano- 
nical and handed down and believed to be divine.” His list of the 
Old Testament nearly agrees with Oyril’s, except that Esther is 
omitted, and Ruth counted separately, to make out the twenty-two 
books. He adds, “ there are other books not canonical, designed 
by the fathers to he read by those just joming us, and wishing to 
he instructed in the doctrine of piety;” i.e., the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon and the Wisdom of Sirach, and Esther and Judith and Tohit, 
and the Doctrine of the Apostles (so-called), and the Shepherd ; 
“those being canonical, and these heingread, let there be no men- 
tion of apoc^hal writings,” &o. The New Testament list is ihe 
same as Cyril’s, with the addition of the Apocalypse.^ He quotes 
several of the apocryphal books in the same way as he does the 


^ Oeschichte dea neutest. Kmon, p. 217, &o. 

® See Conatit. Apistol., p. 67, ed Ueltzen. 

» Catech., iv. 22, pp. 66, 67, ed. Milles. 

* Athauasii 0pp. ed. Benedict i. 2, pp. 962, 963. 
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canonical. Thus lie cites Tobit xii. 7 with, “as it is written,” ^ 
and Sirach xxx. 4 with “as sacred Scripture somewhere says.”® 
Elsewhere he applies to the latter (ii. 33) “the dmne Spirit says * 
and Daniel xiii. 45 is cited under the name of “the Scripture.”^ 
Canonical and apocryphal are mentioned together, and similar 
language applied to them. 

Gregory of ISTazianzus {+ 389) puts his list into a poetical form. 
Ill the Old Te-stament it agrees with Athanasius’s exactly, only he 
iiientions none but the canonical books ; in the New, he leaves out 
the Apocalyiise, and so deviates from Athanasius.® 

Amphilochius of Iconiuni (f 395) gives a long catalogue of the 
Biblical books in verse. The canon of the Old Testament is the 
usual one, except that he says of Esther at the end, “ Some judge 
tliat Esther should be added to the foregoing ” He notices none of 
the apocryphal hooks. His New Testament canon agrees with, the 
present, only he excludes the Apocalypse as spurious, which is given 
as the judgment of the majonty. He alludes to the doubts that 
e.xisted as to the epistle to the Hebrews, and to the number of the 
catholic epistles (seven or three).® The concluding words show 
that no list was universally received at that time. 

Epiphaniua (+ 403) follows Athanasius in his canon. As to the 
number of the Old Testament books, he hesitates between twenty- 
two and twenty -seven ; hut the contents are the same. At the end 
of the twenty-seven hooks of the New Testament, "Wisdom and 
Sirach are mentioned as “divine writings;” elsewhere they are 
characterized as doubtful”^ His practice shows his sentiments 
clearly enough, when he refers to the Book of Wisdom in such 
phrases as “Scripture,” “as Solomon the most blessed of the pro- 
phets says ; ” ® and cites Sirach (vii. 1) as well as Baruch as “ Scnp- 
ture.” ® He mentions the fact that the epistles of Clemens E.o- 
manus were read in the churches.^® 

Didymns of Alexandria (f 392) speaks against 2 Peter that it is 
not in the canons 

Chrysostom ff ^07) does not speak of the canon ; but in the New 
'I'estanient he never quotes the four last catholic epistles or the 
Apocalypse. All the other parts he uses throughout his numerous 
worka.^® 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (t 428) was much freer than his con- 
temporaries in dealing with the books of Scripture. It seems tWt 
he rejected Job, Canticles, Chronicles, and the Psalm-inscrip- 
tions in the New Testament, the epistle of James, and others of tne 
catholic ones. But Leontius’s account of his opinions cannot be 
adopted without suspicion.^® 

The catalogues of the Old Testament contained in the manu- 
scripts B, C, and N need ’’ot be given, as they are merely codices 
of ttie Septuagint, and have or had the hooks canonical and 
apocryphal belonging to that version. The list of the New Testa- 
ment hooka in B is hke that of Athanasius. Imperfect at the end, 
it must have had at first the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
and the Apocalypse. C (cod, Ephtiemi rescriptus) has fragments 
of the New Testament, which show that it had originally all the 
present books in the same order as Athanasius’s, or the Sinaitic 
manuscript has in addition to the New Testament the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hennas. The progress made by the 
Greek Church of the fourth and former part of the fifth century, in 
its conception of the canon, seems to be that the idea of ecclesi- 
astical settlement, or public, legal, definitive establiabment, was 
attached to the original one. A writing was considered canonical 
when a well-attested tradition put it among those composed by 
inspired men, apostles or others ; and it had on that account a 
determining authority in matters of faith. Books which served as 
a rule of feith and were definitively set forth by the Church as 
divmely authoritative, were nowterm^ canonical. The canon con- 
sisted of writings settled or determined by ecclesiastical law.^^ Such 
was the idea added to the ori^al acceptation of canon. To 
canonical were opposed apocryphal writings, i.e.,herdiccil and/al>n- 
caied ones ; while an intermediate class consisted of those read in 
the churdies, which were useful, but not decisive in matters of 
belief. Another advance in the matter of the canon at this period 
was the general adoption of the Hebrew canon, with a relegation of 
the Greek additions in the Septuagint to the class “publicly 
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read.”^® Yet doubts about the reception of Esther into the numhtr 
of the canonical hooka were still entertained, though it was one 
of the Jewish canon. And the catholic epistles which had been 
doubted before — Jude, Janies, Second Peter — were now generally 
received. But there was a division of opinion about the Apocalypse. 

We come to the penod of the Latin corresponding to that ot the 
Greek Church which has just been noticed. Augustine 43i') 
gave great attention to the subject, labouring to establish a com- 
plete canon, the necessity of wMch was generally felt. According 
to him the Scriptures which were received and acknowledged by 
all the churches of the day should be canonical. Of those not 
univemUy adopted, such as are received by the majority of the 
chin-ches and the weightier should be preferred to those received 
by the fewer and less important churches.^ In his enumeration of 
the forty-four hooks of the Old Testament, he gives, after Chro- 
nicles, other histories “ which are neither connected with the order ” 
specified in the preceding context “nor with one another,” i.e.. 
Job, Tobit, Esther, Juditm the two books of the Maccabees, and 
Esdius. Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, he thinks, should he numbered 
among the prophets, as deserving of authority and having a certain 
likeness to Solomon’s writings He says of the Maccabees that this 
“ Scripture has been received by the Church not uselessly, if it be 
read or heard soberly. The famous passage in the treatise on 
Christian doctrine, where Augustine enumerates the whole canon, 
is qualified by no other ; for though he knew the distinction be- 
tween the canonical bools of the Palestinian Jews and the so-called 
apocryphal ones, as well as the fact of some New Testament writings 
not being received universally, he consideied church reception a 
sufficient warrant for canonical authority. Hence he considered 
the hooks of the Maccabees canonical, because so received by the 
(iJhurch ; while he says of Wisdom and Sirach that they merited 
authoritative receptiou and numbering among the prophetic Scrip- 
tmes. He raises, not lowers, the authority of tne so-called 
apocryphal books which he mentions. He ennnierates all the New 
Testament books, specifying the Pauline epistles as fourteen, and so 
reckoning that to the Hebrews as the apostle’s ; but he speaks of it 
elsewhere as an epistle about which some were uncertain, professing 
that he was influenced to admit it as canonical by the authority of 
the Oriental churches.^® He speaks hesitatingly in various places 
about its Pauline authorahip. 

In 393 the African bishops held a council at Hippo, where the 
canon was discussed. The list of the canonical Scriptures 
includes, besides tffie Palestinian one, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Ttibit, 
Judith, and the two books of Maccabees. The New Testament 
canon seems to have agreed exactly with our present one-^* The 
Council of Carthage (397) repeated the statute of its predecessor, 
enumerating the same hooks of the Bible as canonical.®® Augustine 
was the animating spirit of both councils, so that they may be taken 
as expressing his views on the subject. 

Jerome( + 420) gives a hstof the twenty-two canonical books of the 
Old Testament, the same as that of the Palestinian Jews, remarkiiig 
that some put Ruth and Lamentations among the Hagiographa, so 
making twenty-four hooks. All besides should be put among the 
Apocrypha. Wisdom, Sirach, Judith, Tobit, the Shepherd are not 
in the canon. The two books of Maccabees he regarded in the same 
light. But though Jerome’s words imply the apocryphal proi- 
tiou of these extra-canonical hooks, he allows of their being 
read in public for the edification of the people, not to conflm the 
authority of doctrines; i.e., they belong to “the ecclesiastical 
books ” of Athanasius. His idea of “ apocryphal ” is wider and 
Tm'ldftr than that of some others in the Latin Church. It has 
been eonjectured by Welte,®® that the conclusions of the African 
councils in 393 and 397 influenced Jerome's views of the canon, so 
that his later writings allude to the apocryphal works in a more 
favourable manner than that of the Prologm gaUatm or the preface 
to Solomon’s books. One thing is clear, that he quotes different 
passages from the Apocrypha along with others from the Hebrew 
canon. In his letter to Eustochius, Sirach iii. 33 comes between cita- 
tions firom Matthew and Luke with the phrase “ as it is written ami 
tH 30 has “holy Scripture” appbed to it. Ruth, Esther, and Judith 
are spoken of as “holy volumes.” The practice of Jerome differed 
from Ms theory ; or rather he became less positive and altered his 
views somewhat with the progress of time and knowledge. As to 
the New Testament, he gives a catalogue of all that now belong to 
it, remarking of the epistle to the Hebrews and of the Apocalypse 
that he adopts both on the authority of ancient writers, not of pi e- 
sent custom. His opinion about them was not decided.®® In another 
work he gives the Epistle of Barnabas at the end of the canonical 
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list. He also states the cloahts of many respecting the epistle to 
Pliilemoii, and about 2 Peter, Juiie, 2 and 3 John. According to 
liTTn the first epistle of Clemens Eomanus was publicly read in, some 
churches.^ 

Hilary of Poitiers (+ 363) seems to have followed Origen’s cata- 
logue. He gives twenty-two books, specifying “ the epistle ” of 
Jeremiah, and remarks that some added Tobit and Judith, making 
twenty-four, after the letters of the Greek alphabet. Wisdom and 
Sirach he cites as “ prophets. ”3 In the Hew Testament he newer 
quotes James, Jude, 2 and 3 John, nor 2 Peter. 

Kufinus (t 410) enumerates the hooks of the Old and Hew Testa- 
ments which “ are believed to be inspired by the Holy Spirit itself, 
according to the tradition of our ancestors, and have heen handed 
down by the Churches of Chnst." All the hooks of the Hebrew 
canon and of the New Testament are specified. After the list he 
says, “these are they which the fathers include in the canon, by 
which they wished to establish the assertion of our faith ” He adds 
that there are other books not canmical, but ecclesinstical — ^the 
Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, ToMt, Judith, and the books of the 
Maccabees. Besides the usual New Testament works, he speaks of 
the Sliephexd of Herraas and “the Judgment of Peter” as read in 
the churches, but not as authoritative in matters of faith.® 

PMlastnus (t about 387) gives some account of the Scriptures and 
their contents in his time. The canonical Scriptures, which alone 
should be read in the Catholic Church, are said to be the Law and 
the Prophets, the gospels. Acts, thirteen epistles of Paul, and seven 
others. He speaks of heretics who reject John’s gospel and the 
Apocalypse, —remarking also that some do not read the epistle to the 
Hebrews, not thinking it to be Paul’s ^ The influence of the East 
upon the West appears in the statements of this father upon the 
subject. He had several canonical lists before him ; one at least 
from an Oriental-Arian source, which explains some assertions in 
his book. 

Innocent I. of Pome wrote to Essuperius (405), bishop of 
Toulouse, givin;T a list of the canonical books. Besides the Hebrew 
canon, he has Wisdom and Siiach, ToMt, Judith, the 2 Maccabees. 
The New Testament list is identical with the present. He also 
refers to pseudepigtaphleal writings wHch ought not only to be re- 
j<-cted but condemned.® 

A canonical list appears in three different forms beaiing the 
names of Hamasns (366-384), Gelasius 1. (492-496), and Hoimisdas 
(514-523). According to the first, the books of the Old Testament 
are arranged in three orders. In the first are the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Buth, foim Kings, two Chronicles, Psalms, Pro- 
verhs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus ; in the 
.“•econd, all the Projliets, including B.arueli ; in the thiid, Job, 
Tobit, Judith, Esther, Esdras, two Maccabees The New Testa- 
ment books are the four gospels, fourteen epistles of Paul, the 
Apocalypse, and Acts, mth seven catholic epistles. 

That which is called the Decree of Gela.siU5 is almost identical 
with the preceding. It wants Baruch and Lamentations. It has 
also two Esdras instead of one. In the New Testament the epistle 
to the Hebrews is absent. 

The Hormisdas-foim has the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and in 
the New Testament the epistle to the Hebrew's 

The 3ISS. of these lists present some diversity , and Credner 
supposes the Damasus-list a fiction. But Thiel has vindicated its 
autlientieity. It is possible that some intei’polations may exist in 
tiie last two ; but the first, which is the shortest, may well belong 
to the time of Damasus.® 

In 419 A.». another council at Carthage, at which Augustine was 
present, repeated the former list of books inth a single alteration, 
viz , fourteen epistles of Paul (instead of thirteen).'' 

The preceding notices and catalogues show a general 
desire in the 'Western Church to settle the canon. The 
two most influential men of the period were Augustine and 
Jerome, who did not entirely agree. Both were unfitted for 
the critical examination of such a topic. The former was a 
gifted spiritual man, lacking learning and independence. 
Tradition dominated all his ideas about the difficult or 
disputed books, — a tradition arbitrarily assumed. He did 
not enter upon the question scientifically, on the basis of 
certain principles, but was content to take refuge in 
authority — ^the prevailing authority of leading churches. 

^ See Onmmsiica Sacra j OommenL in ad Philmi. ; Be Vvris 
il'nstr. 
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His judgment was weak, his sagacity moderate, and the 
absence of many-sidedness hindered a critical result. 
Jerome, again, was learned but timid, lacking the courage 
TO face the question fairly or fundamentally, and the in- 
dependence necessary to its right investigation. Belong- 
ing as he did to both churches, he recommended the 
practice of the one to the other. He, too, was chiefly 
influenced by tradition, — by J ewish teachers in respect to 
the Old Testament, and by general custom as to the 
Hew. Compared with the Eastern Church, the 'Western 
accepted a wider canon of the Old Testament, taking some 
books into the class of the canonical which the former put 
among those “ to be read,” In regard to the Hew Testament, 
all the Catholic epistles and even the Apocalypse were 
received. The African churches and councils generally 
adopted this larger canon, which resulted from the fact of 
the old Latin versions of the Bible current in Africa being 
daughters of the Septuagint. If the Latins apparently 
looked upon the Greek as the original itself, the apocryphal 
books would soon get rank with the canonical. Still the 
more learned fathers, Jerome, Rnfinus, and others, favoured 
the Hebrew canon in distinguishing between canonical and 
ecclesiastical books. The influence of the Eastern upon the 
Western Church is still visible, though it could not 
extinguish the prevailing desire to include the disputed 
books. The Greek view was to receive nothing which had 
not apparently a good attestation of divine origin and 
apostolic authority ; the Latin was to exclude nothing 
hallowed by descent and proved by custom. The former 
Church looked more to the sources of doctrine ; the latter 
to those of edification. The one desired to contract those 
sources, so as not to be too rich ; the other to enlarge the 
springs of edification, not to be too poor. Neither had the 
proper resources for the work, nor a right perception of the 
way in which it should be set about ; and therefore they 
were not fortunate in their conclusions, differing in regard 
to points which affect the foundation of a satisfactory 
solution. 

Notwithstanding the numerous endeavours both in the 
East and West to settle the canon daring the 4th and 5th 
centuries, it was not finally closed. The doubts of indi- 
viduals were still expressed, and succeeding ages testify to 
the want of universal agreement respecting several books. 
The question, however, was practically determined. No 
material change occurred again in the absolute rejection or 
admission of books. With some fluctuations, the canon 
remained very much as it was in the 4th and 5 th centuries. 
Tradition had shaped and established its condition. 
General usage gave it a permanency which it was not easy 
to disturb. The history is mainly an objective one. Un- 
critical at its commencement, it was equally so in the two 
centuries which have just been considered. 

The history of the canon in the Syrian church cannot 
be traced with much exactness. The Peshito version had 
only the Hebrew canonical hooks at first; the apocry- 
j)hal were added afterwards. In the New Testament it 
wanted four of the catholic epistles and the Apocalypse. 
Ephrem (378) nses all the books in our canon, the apocry- 
phal as well as the canonical The former are cited by 
him in the same way as the latter. The Syrian version 
made by Polycarp at the request of Philoxenus of Mabug, 
had the four catholic epistles wanting in the Peshito; and 
the Charklean recension of it probably had the Apocalypse 
also, if that which was pubhshed by Ue Dieu at Leyden 
belongs to it. Junilius, though an African bishop (about 
550), says that he got his knowledge from a Persian of the 
name of Paulus, who received his education in the school 
of Nisibis. He may, therefore, be considered a witness of 
the opinions of the Syrian church at the beginning of the 
6th century. Dividing the biblical books into those of 
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perfect, those of intermediate, and those of no authority, 
he makes the first the canonical ; the second, those added 
to them by many {plures) ; the third, all the rest. In the 
first list he puts Ecclesiasticus. Among the second he puts 
1 and 2 Chronicles, Job, Ezra and'^Xehemiah, Judith, 
Esther, 1 and 2 Maccabees ; and in the New Testament, 
James, 2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 3 John, He also says that 
the Apocal}’pse of John is much doubted by the Orientals. 
In the third list, i.e., books of no authority added by some 
{^uidam) to the canonical, are put Wisdom and Cantieles.i 
The catalogue is confused, and erroneous at least in the 
one respect, that Jerome is referred to as sanctioning the 
division given of the Old Testament books ; for neither he 
nor the Jews agree with it. 

The canon of the old Abyssinian church seems to have 
had all the hooks in the Septuagint, canonical and apocry- 
phal together, little distinction, being made between them. 
The New Testament agrees with the present Greek one. 
At a later period a list was made and constituted the legal 
one for the use of the church, having been derived from 
the Jacobite canons of the apostles. This gives in the Old 
Testament the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Kuth, Judith, 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, Esther, Tobit, two 
books of Maccabees, Job, Psalms, five books of Solomon, 
minor and greater prophets. External are the Wisdom of 
Sirach (for teaching children) and the book of Joseph ben 
Gorion, i.e,, that of the Maccabees. The New Testament 
has four gospels, Acts, seven apostolic epistles, fourteen of 
Paul, and the Revelation of John. Later catalogues vary 
much, and are often enlarged with the book of Enoch, 
4 Esdras, the Apocalypse of Isaiah, &c. The canon of the 
Ethiopic church was fluctuating. ^ 

The Armenian canon, if we may judge from printed 
editions, follows the Septuagint ; but the books are put in 
a peculiar position, The three books of Maccabees follow 
the historical ones. In the New Testament the epistle to 
the Hebrews precedes those to Timothy and Titus ; while 
Sirach, a second recension of Daniel, Manasseh, 3 Corin- 
thians, with the account of J ohn’s death, are relegated to 
an appendix behind the New Testament, 

The Bible canon of the Eastern Church in the Itliddle 
Ages shows no material change. Endeavours were made to 
remove the uncertainty arising from the existence of nume- 
rous lists ; but former decisions and decrees of councils were 
repeated instead of a new, independent canon. Here 
belongs the catalogue in the Alexandrian MS. of the 6th 
century, which is peculiar. After the prophets come 
Esther, Tobit, Judith, Ezra and Nehemiah, 4 Maccabees, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, the aU-virtu- 
ous Wisdom, the Wisdom of Jesus of Sirach. In the 
New Testament, the Apocalypse is followed by two epistles 
of Clement. The list was probably made in Egypt. 
That of Anastasias Sinaita (f 599) needs no remark. The 
apostolic canons (canon 76) give a Imt both of the Old 
and New Testament books, in which the usual canonical 
ones are supplemented by Judith, 3 Maccabees, and in 
the New Testament, by two epistles of Clement, and the 
Clementines in eight books. The Apocalypse is wanting. 
But the whole is a patchwork, borrowed from the Apostolic 
Constitutions, Athanasius’s festal epistle, and oth.er sources. 
It cannot be put earlier than the 5th century j and it is 
pretty certain that Judith and Maccabees are later inser- 
tions.^ We have also Nicephoros’s Stichometry (806-816) 
Cosmas Indicopleustes (535), who never mentions the seven 
catholic epistles of the New Testament or the Apocalj^se ; 
the Council of Constantinople commonly caUed the Trvllcm, 
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(692), Johannes Damasceaus (t 754), the second Niceue 
council (787), the Spiopsis divince Sctdpturce Vet, et Novi 
Test, (about 1000), Zonaras (about 1120), Alexius Aria- 
tenus (about 1160), and Nicephorus Caliistus (1330). 

In the Western church of the Middle Ages, diversity of 
opinion respecting certain books continued. Though the 
views of Augustine were generally followed, the stricter 
ones of Jerome found many adherents. The canon was 
fluctuating, and the practice of the churches in regaid to it 
somewhat lax. Here belong Cassiodorus (about 550) ; the 
list in the Codex Amiatinus (about 550) ; and Isidore of 
Seville (t636), who, after enumerating three classes of Old 
Testament books gives a fourth, not in the Hebrew canon. 
Here he specifies Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Tobit, Judith, 
1 and 2 Maccabees, saying that the Church of Christ putsj 
them among the divine books, honours and highly esteems 
them.^ There are also the fourth coimcil of Toledo (632j, 
Gregory the Great (t604), Notker Labeo (t912), Ivo 
(about 1092), Bede (t735), Alcuin (tS04), Eabanus 
Maurus (f 856), Hugo de St Victor (+ 1141), Peter of 
Clugny (tll66), John of Salisbury (tll82), Thomas 
Aquinas (t 1270), Hugo de St Caro (tl263), Wycliffe 
(+ 1384), Nicolaus of Lyra (+ 1 340), &c. Several of 
these, as Hugo de St Victor, John of Salisbury, Hugo de 
St Caro, and Nicolaus of Lyra, followed J erome in separat- 
ing the canonical and apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment.® 

As to the arrangement of the New Testament books, the 
gospels stand thus in several MSS, of the old Latin version, 
in Of, 6, q, cod. D (Latin), — Matthew, John, Luke, 

Mark. In the Acts of the council at Ephesus (431), Cyril 
of Alexandria, Theodoret, and several Latin translations, 
they are Matthew, John, Mark, Luke, The Curetonian 
Syriac has Matthew, Mark, John, Luke ; while a very old 
fragment of the gospels in Turin has Mark and Matthew. 

The oldest order of the books, and that which h'es at the 
basis of the current one given by Tertullian, is Gospels, 
Acts, Pauline epistles, Apocalypse, epistle of J ohn. TMs 
was varied by putting the Catholic epistles before the 
Apocalypse, as in the Muratorian fragment. This order 
became the prevailing one in the West, with a few varia- 
tions here and there, such as the placing of the Acts after 
the Pauline epistles by the Peshito, Jerome, and Epiphanius; 
or after the GathoHc epistles, immediately before the 
Apocalypse, by Augustine and the Spanish church; while 
in the Stichometry of the Clermont MS. they follow the 
Apocalypse as the last canonical book. 

In the ancient Greek Church the order was different. 
There the usual one was Gospels, Acts, the Catholic epistles, 
the Pauline epistles, and the Apocalypse. This exists in 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, and the MSS. B and A. 
But the Sinaitichas Gospels, Pauline epistles, Acta, Catholic 
epistles, Apocalypse. 

The Pauline epistles seem to have been arranged accord- 
ing to their length ; the Catholic ones have that of James 
first, because the author was the bishop of the church at 
Jerusalem, then the epistles of Peter, the chief of the 
apostles.’’ 

The Eeformers generally returned to the Hebrew canon, 
dividing off the additional books of the Septuagint as well 
as those attached to the Vulgate. These they called 
apocryphal, after Jerome’s example. The latter, though 
considered of no authority in matters of doctrine, were 
sfeiU pronounced useful and edifying. The principal reason 
that weighed with them was, that Christ and the apostles 
testified to none of the Septuagint additions. 

Besides the canonical books of the Old Testament, 


® Etymolog,, vi. 1. ® See Hody, p. 648, &e. 
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Luther translated Judith, "Wisdom, Tobit, Sirach, Baruch, 

1 and 2 Maccabees, the Greek additions to Esther and 
Daniel, ■with the Prayer of Manasseh. His judgment respect- 
ing several of these is expressed in the prefaces to them. 
With regard to 1 Maccabees he thinks it almost equal to 
the other books of Holy Scripture, and not unworthy to be 
reckoned among them. Of Wisdom, he says, he was long 
in doubt whether it should be numbered among the canoni- 
cal books ; and of Sirach, that it is a right good book pro- 
ceeding from a wise man. Bnt he speaks unfavonrably of 
several other apocryphal productions, as of Baruch and 

2 Maccabees. It is evident, however, that he considered 
all he translated of some use to the Christian Church. He 
thought that the book of Esther should not belong to the 
canon. 

Luther’s judgment respecting some of the Hew Testa- 
ment books was freer than most Protestants now are dis- 
posed to approve. He thought the epistle to the Hebre-ws 
was neither Paul’s nor an apostle’s, but proceeded from an 
excellent and learned man who may have been the disciple 
of apostles. He did not put it on an equality with the 
epistles written by apostles themselves. The Apocalypse 
he considered neither apostolic nor prophetic, but put it 
almost on the same level with the 4th book of Esdras, 
which he spoke elsewhere of tossing into the Elbe. This 
judgment was afterwards modified, not retracted. J ames’s 
epistle he pronounced unapostolic. It was quite an epistle 
of straw. In like manner, he did not believe that Jude’s 
epistle proceeded from an apostle. Considering it to have 
been taken from 2 Peter, and not well extracted either, he 
put it' lower than the supposed original. The Eeformer, as 
also his successors, made a distinction between the books 
of the Hew Testament similar to that of the Old, — the 
generally received (homologoumena) and controverted books 
(antilegomena) ; but the Calvinists afterwards obliterated 
it, as the Koman Catholics at the Council of Trent did 
with the Old Testament. The epistle to the Hebrews, 
those of Jude and James, with the Apocalypse, belong to 
the latter class. Luther assigned a greater or less value to 
the separate writings of the New Testament, and left every- 
one to do the same. He relied on their internal value 
more than tradition, — taking the ‘‘Word of God” in a 
deeper and wider sense than its coincidence with the Bible. 

Bodenstein of Carlstadt examined the question of canon- 
icity more thoroughly -than any of his contemporaries, and 
followed out the principle of private judgment in regard to 
it. He divides the biblical books into three classes — 
1. Boolcs of the highest dignity, viz., the Pentateuch aud 
the Gospels; 2. Books of the second dignity, i.e., the 
works termed prophetic by the Jews, and the fifteen epistles 
universally received; 3. Books of the third and lowest 
authority, i.e., the Je-wish Hagiographa and the seven 
antilegomena epistles of the Hew Testament. Among the 
Apocryphi he makes two classes — such as are out of the 
canon of the Hebrews yet hagiographical (Wisdom, Ecclesi- 
asticus, Judith, Tobit, the two Maccabees), and those that 
are clearly apocryphal and to be rejected (third and fourth 
Esdras, Baruch, Prayer of Manasseh, a good part of the third 
chapter of Daniel, and the last two chapters of Daniel).^ 
Zwiugli asserts that the Apocalypse is not a biblical 
book.® 

(Ecolampadius says — “ We do not despise Judith, Tobit, 
Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, the last two Esdras, the three 
Maccabees, the last two chapters of Daniel, but we do not 
attribute to them divine authority with those others.”^ 

^ Carlstadt’s treatise is reprinted, in Credner’s Zw CfeschicTiie des 
Kanons. i 

* Werlce, edited by Schuler and Schnlthess, voL ii. p 169. j 

*“Ep. ad Valdenses” 1530, apud Scultet. Armal. emng, pp. 
313, 314. i 


' As to the books of the Hew Testament he would not com- 
pare the Apocalypse, James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John 
with the rest.^ 

Calvin did not think Paul to be the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, nor 2 Peter to have been written by 
Peter; but both in his opinion are canom'cal. 

The later Helvetic Oo^ession speaks of the Apocryphal 
books as read in the churches, but not used as authorita- 
tive in matters of faith.® 

The Gallic Confession makes a distinction between canoni- 
cal and other books, the former being the rule and norm 
of faith, not only by the consent of the Church, but much 
more by the testimony and intrinsic persuasion of the 
Spirit, by whose suggestions we are taught to distinguish 
them from other ecclesiastical books which, though use- 
ful, are not of the kind that any article of faith can be 
constituted by them.® 

The Belgic Confession makes a distinction between the 
sacred and apocryphal books. The former may be read by 
the Church, but no doctrine can be derived from them. 
In the list of Hew Testament books given there are four- 
teen epistles of Paul.'^ 

The Waldensian canon, in which the canonical are care- 
fully separated from the apocryphal books, is not of the 
date 1120, but is a later document derived from or made 
by a Protestant after 1532. It is not genuine. 

The canon of the Anglican Church (1662), given in the 
sixth Article of Eehgion, defines holy Scripture to be “those 
canonical books of the Old and Hew Testament, of whose 
authority was never any doubt in the Church.” After 
giving the names and number of the canonical books, the 
article prefaces the apocryphal ones -with, “ And the other 
hooks (as Hierome saith) the Church doth read for example 
of life aud instruction of manners ; hut yet doth it not 
apply them to establish any doctrine. Such are these 
following,” &c., &c. At the end it is stated that “ all the 
books of the Hew Testament, as they are commonly re- 
ceived, we do receive and account them canonical.” The 
Article is ambiguous. If the canonical books enumerated 
are those meant in the phrase “ of whose authority was 
never any doubt in the Church,” the statement is incorrect. 
If a distinction ^ implied between the canonical books 
and such canonical ones as have never been doubted in 
the Church, the meaning is obscure. In either case the 
language is not explicit. 

The Westminster Confession of Eaith gives a hst of 
aE the books of the Old and Hew Testaments as the 
Word of God written, — adding that those called the 
Apocrypha are not of divine inspiration, and no part of 
the canon, of no authority in the Church, nor to he 
approved or made use of otherwise than human, writings. 

The Eoman Catholic canon was finally determined at 
the Council of Trent (1546), which adopted all the books 
in the Vulgate as sacred and canonical -without distinction. 
But 3 aud 4 Esdras, 3 Maccabees, and the Prayer of 
Manasseh were not included, — though the first and last 
appeared in the original Clementine edition of 1592, not 
however in the preceding one of Sixtus (1590). A council 
at Florence in 1441 had set the example, which was 
followed at Trent. But this stringent decree did not pre- 
vent individual Catholics from making a distinction be- 
tween the books, in assuming a first and second canon, 
or proto-canonical and deutero-canonical books, — as did 
Sixtus Senensis, B. Lamy, Anton a matre Dei, Jahn, and 
others, — ^though it is hardly consistent with orthodox 
Catholicism or the view of those who passed the decree. 


® Nieomeyer, Colleetio CoTt/essionwn. p. 468, 

« Hid., p. 330. 7 Ibid., pp. 361, 362. 



CANON 15 


WTien the writings are said to be of different authority 
— some more, others less — the intent of the council is 
violated. The Vatican council (1870) confirmed the Tri- 
dentine decree respecting the canon. 

The Greek Church, after several ineffectual attempts to 
uphold the old distinction between the canonical and 
ecclesiastical books by Metrophanes Critopnlus, patriarch 
of Mexandria in 1625, and Cyril Lucaris, patriarch of 
Constantinople (t 1638),^ came to the same decision vrith 
the Komish, and canonized all the Apocrypha. This was 
done at a Jerusalem synod under Dositheus in 1672, 

Semler (tl791) was the first scholar after the Re- 
formation who set himself to correct the prevailing ideas 
respecting the canon. He had no definite principles to 
guide him, but judged books chiefly by their GMstiau 
value and use to the Church. Though his views are some- 
times one-sided, and his essays ill-digested, he placed the 
subject in new lights, and his laboum bore abundant fruit 
in after years.^ He was followed by his disciple Corrodi, by 
G. L. Oeder, MichaeHs, Herder, Lessing, and Eichhom, — 
most of whom recommended their views by a freshness of 
style which Semler did not command. In more recent 
times the whole question has been subjected to very 
thorough discussion. 

We observe in conclusion that the canonical authority of 
Scripture does not depend on the church or its councils. 


The primitive church may be cited as a witness for it ; that 
is all. Canonical authority lies in the Scripture itself ; it 
is inherent in the books so far as they contain a revelation 
or declaration of the divine will. Hence there is truth in 
the statement of old theologians that the authority of 
Scripture is from God alone. The canonicity of the books 
is a distinct question from that of their authenticity. The 
latter is a thing of historic criticism, the former of doctrinal 
belief. 

See De "Wette’s Einhiiung in das alie Testament, by Schrader, 
8th edition ; Bleek’s Einleitung in das alt. Test., edited by Kamp- 
hausen ; the same author’s Einleit. in das neue Testament, edited 
by Mangold ; Ddlmann in the Jahrhvaher fur devtsche Theologie, 
voL iii. ; Oehler and Landerer in Herzog’s Ilncyklop(zdie, voL vii. ; 
Steiner and Holtzmann in ScheakersAii6(SJ-Zaejc<m, voL iii.; Keuss’s 
Die Geschichte der Tieiligen Schriften neuen Testaments ; Credner’s 
GeseJiickte des neutest. Kanon, by Volkmar ; Evrald’a Geschichte des 
VolTces Israel, voL vii, ; Diestel’s Geschichte des alien Testamentes 
in der Christlichs Kirche ; Hilgenfeld’s Der Kanon und. die Kritik 
des N. Test.; the same author’s Sistorisch-Rriiische Einleitung in 
das neue Testament ; Holtzmann’s Kanon und Tradition ; Heiz- 
feld’s GeschicTde desVolJces Israel, vol. ii.; s KoJielet, Anhangi.; 
Fiirst’s Der Kanon des alien Testaments, tt.s.-w.; Versuch einer 
BeUuchtung der Geschichte des judischen und christhchen Bilel- 
Icanons (by Corrodi) ; Weber’s Beitrdge zur Geschichte des neutesta- 
mentlichen Kanrnis; Jones’s New arid full method of settling the 
canonical authority of the New Testament; Westcott, On the Canon 
of the New Testament; Stuart’s Critical Kisiory and Defence of the 
Old Testament, ed. Davidson. (S, J>.) 


OANON, a person who possesses a prebend, or revenue 
allotted for the performance of divine service in a cathedral 
or collegiate church. 

Canons are of no great antiquity. Gregory of Tours 
mentions a college of canons instituted by Baldwin, arch- 
bishop of that city, in the 6th centr^. The common 
opinion attributes the institution of this order to Chrode- 
gangus, bishop of Metz, about the middle of the 8th. cen- 
tury. When the term Canonici is met with at an earlier 
date, it is employed in a more vagus and generic sense, 
either as equivalent to the clervs or clergy at large, or as 
comprehending all who held any ecclesiastical office what- 
ever, even of the humblest character, as that of a chanter, 
porter, &c. 

Originally canons were only priests, or inferior ecclesi- 
astics, who lived in community, residing hy the cathedral 
church to assist the bishop, depending entirely on his will, 
supported by the revenues of the bishopric, and Kving in 
the same house as his domestics or counsellors. They even 
inherited his movables till the year 817, when this was 
prohibited by the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, and a new rule 
substituted in the place of that which had been appointed 
by Chrodegangus, and which was observed for the most 
part in the West bill the 12th century. By degrees these 
communities of priests, shaking off their dependence, formed 
separate bodies, of which the bishops, however, were still 
heads. In the 10th century there were communities or 
congregations of the same Mnd established even in cities 
where there were no bishops; and these were called 
collegiates, as they used the terms congregation and coUege 
indifferently, — the name chapter, now given to these bodies, 
being much more modem. Under the second race of the 
Breach kings, the canonical or collegiate life had spread 
itself all over the country, and each cathedral had its 
chapter distinct from the rest of the clergy. They had the 
name canon from the Greek Kovm, which signifies three 
different things — a rule, a pension of fixed revenue to live 


^ Kimmel’s Monumenta fdex eccles. orient, part i. p. 467. 

* Ahhandhaig van freier Dnto’suehung des Canon, 4 parts, Halle, 
1771-1775. 


on, and a catalogue or matricula, all which are applicable 
to them. 

In time, the canons freed themselves from their rules, 
the observance relaxed, and at length they ceased to live in 
community ; yet they still formed bodies, which through 
increase of wealth and the power naturally accruing to 
corporate societies claimed other functions besides the 
celebration of the common office in the church, assuming 
the rights of the rest of the clergy, making themselves 
necessary as a council of the bishop, taking upon them the 
administration of a see during a vacancy, and the election 
of a bishop to supply it. There are even some chapters 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop, and owning no 
head but their dean. Brom the example of cathedral 
chapters, coUegiate ones also continued to form bodies after 
they had abandoned living in community. 

Tor details see Du Cange, Glossariwm, Medico et Infimoe Latini- 
iatis (ed. 1842, Paris, Didot), s. v. Canonicus, and tie references 
there ^ven to Mabillon, Mnratori, &c ; Walcott, Sacred. Archaeo- 
logy (London, Reeve, 1868); OMruel, Dictionnaire Historigw 
(Paris, Hachette, 1855), art. Ghanoine; and Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquities, by Smith and Cheetham (London, Murray, 1876), 
art. Ocmonisi, where further references to Thomassini, Maxtigny, 
and others may be found. A recent French writer, M. de Conlanges, 
calls attention to the great amount of state interference in the 
arrangement of canons under Ghrodegang, and again under Charle- 
magne {Bern, des Devsc Mondes for 1st January 1876). But the 
interference was mutual, as the French bishops of that date were 
much intermixed with state affairs. The relations of canons to 
monk% parochial clergy, bishops, and popes, may be gathered fi:om 
the above named sources, and from both secular and ecclesiastical 
historians, as Lingard, Freeman, Canon Robertson, and others. 

CABTON LAW. The law that is embodied in the 
Oorptcs Juris Canonici is termed the OanoK" Law. The 
rujes enacted by the early church for its relations with the 
secular power, its own internal administration, or the con- 
duct of its members, were caEed canons (Kavdvcs, reguloe), in 
contradistinction on the one hand to its articles of docrime 
(Soy/iara), and on the other to the enactments of the civil 
lawgiver (Vd/aot, leges). Though at first applied only to the 
otdmancea of an assembly of the church, the term canon 
came to be extended to include opinions of the fathers and 
decretals of the popes. Any collection of such laws was 
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styled Jw Camnicum, a name which ultimately came to be 
confined to the collectioa kot the Corpus Juris 

Canonici. Canon law mast not be confounded with eccl^- 
astical law (Jus Ecclemsticiim). The former has the 
church for its source ; the latter has the church for its 
subject. During the growth of the canon law the church 
extended her influence into all departments of life. 
Churchmen filled high offices of state and performed the 
duties of practical lawyers, while prelates often exercised 
civil jurisdiction over a considerable tract of country. 
Hence the legislation of the church embraced many 
subjects which properly belonged to the domain of muni- 
cipal law. Ecclesiastical law on the other hand derives its 
binding authority solely from the state, and treats of the 
church as a religious institution. But its principles cannot 
be properly understood vrithout a knowledge of the canon 
law, on which it is largely based. 

I Eaely Histoey.— The earliest body known to ns of 
purely church law is the spurious work called the Apostolic 
Constitutions (fliSao-KoXta rfiv dTrocrrd/W, Oonstitutwies 
Apostolarum), which originated in Syria, Its eight books, 
of which the first six date from the end of the 3d century, 
and the two remaining ones from the first quarter of the 
4th century, contain a variety of moral and liturgical pre- 
cepts, and regulations on ecclesiastical discipline, bearing to 
proceed from the apostles themselves. As a supplement 
to the eighth book there appeared also in Syria, about the 
beginning of the 6 th century, a collection of eighty-five 
disciplinary regulations under the name of the Apostolic 
Canons (Kavdves w drocrroAcoy, Canones Apostolonm). 
The Oouncil in Truilo (692) sanctioned the Constitutions 
as law for the Greek Church, but rejected the Canons. 
The Latin Church adopted neither, but subsequently fifty 
of the Canons found their way into the Western collec- 
tions. Though not what they profess to be, these writ- 
ings are instructive on early ecclesiastical usages and dis- 
cipline, 

Editions :—T?u Apsiolml Oonshiutions, edited by Dr James 
Donaldson for Clark’s Ante-Hicene Cbnstian Library, Edinr. 1870; 
TJeltzen, OmtiMiones Jpostolicm (Greek text), Suermi, 1853; The 
Apostolical Cmm, in Greek, Latin, and English, with notes, edited 
and translated by the Eev, Thos, MaeNally, London, 1867; Bunsen, 
Analecta Animvma, London, 1854, voL ii.;. 

In the 4th and 5th centuries collections which have not 
come down to us were made of the canons of the Eastern 
councils of Antioch, Ancyra, Neocsesarea, Hicaea, Sardica, 
Gangra, Laodicsa, Ephesus, Constantinople, and Chalce- 
don. (See the Codex Canomm Ecclesiae Cniversce of 
Justellus, Paris, 1610.) Joannes Scholasticus, patriarch 
of Constantinople in the reign of Justinian (564), reduced 
these and other canons into a systematic work divided into 
fifty books. A little later this was digested with corre- 
sponding fragments of the civil law relating to ecd^iastical 
alfairs into a code called, from its combination of civil and 
ecclesiastical enactments, a Nomocanon. Of later compila- 
tions of the same description the most widely-known was 
the Homocanon of the patriarch Photius (883). A most 
important consolidation of Greek canon law was effected 
in the year 692 by the labours of the Council in Truilo 
(Concilnm Frullanm, from Trullns, the hall in the 
imperial palace at Constantinople in which they sat, also 
called Condlium Qmmsextum, from its being, considered 
supplementary to the 5th and 6th general councils). They 
drew up an authoritative list of the subsisting laws of the 
church, comprising the Apostolic Canons, the canons of 
the ten councils mentioned above, those of several synods 
held at Carthage, and one at Constantinople (394), and the 
decisions of twdve Eastern patriarchs and prelates from 
the 3d to the 5bh century. They added 102 canons of 
their own, and this code, with the addition of 22 canons of 


the Seventh (Ecumenical Council held at Kicseain 787, 
was the l eadi-ng authority in the Greek Church till the 
middle of the 9th century. (Eor the later ecclesiastical 
literature of the East see Zacharim, EisWm Juris Grceco- 
Romani Delineatio, Heidelberg, 1839 ; and Mortreuil, 
Eistoire du Droit Bysantin, Paris, 1843-46). 

Translations from the Greek collections gradually came Westerc 
into circulation among the Western clergy. The best oburch 
known are two that date from the 5th century, — the 
Yersio Isidoriam, originating in Spain, and the so-called 
Frisca (sc. Canomm Translation which came from Italy. Piiscii 
The Latin Church was thus enabled to add to the canons 


of African, Itaban, French, and Spanish provincial councils 
those of the oecumenical councils of Nice, Constantinople, 
and CMcedon, and of numerous Oriental synods. About 
the same time a new source of church law rose into import- 
ance in the letters addressed by the popes to the bishops of 
the various dioceses in answer to requests for advice on 
points of ecclesiastical management. Such letters were 
called epistolce decretales, or shortly decretales, sometimes Deoretales. 
constiMa decretalia or demtalia. Being communicated by 
the bishops to whom they were addressed to the neighbour- 
ing dioceses they ruled similar cases occurring there. They 
were regarded as of equal authority with the canons of 
councils, and soon proved the most prolific source of canon 
law. 

Both classes of material contributed to the collection 
formed (in two separate parts afterwards conjoined) about 
the beginning of the 6th century by a learned Scythian 
monk Dionysius, surnamed Exiguus from the epithet he Dioaysks 
modestly applies to himself in the preface. The first part Exiguns, 
contains a translation of the Apostolic Canons, and of the 
canons of the councils of Nice, Ancyra, Neocsssarea, Gangra, 

Antioch, Laodicaea, and Constantinople, those of Chalcedon 
and Sardica in the original Latin, and the acts of the synod 
of Carthage (419) and other African synods. The second 
part is made up of papal decretals from Pope Siricius (386) 
to Aaastasius IL (498), arranged in chronological order. 

Though never formally authorised, this collection, from its 
clear arrangement, the fidelity of its translations from the 
Greek, and the general authenticity of its contents, obtained 
speedy acceptance, and long maintained its ground against 
later compilations. 

It is j^ted in the Ooiex Canomm Veins Ecelesice Romance of 
Erane. TPithceus, Paris, 1687, foL A copy of it, containing some 
additional matter, and knovm a.s the CdlUotio Lionyso-Eadriana, Colle( 
was presented to Charlemagne during his first visit to Eome in 774 Dionj 
by Pope Hadrian L, and was sanctioned by the synod of Aix-la- Hadriana, 
Chapelle (802) as the codex canonum for the Prankish empire. A 
collection of 232 African canons may also be mentioned, cmed the 
JSreviatio Canomm, published by the Carthaginian deacon, Pdgen- Pulgentius 
tins Perrandus, about the year 547. It formed the basis of the Von- Feirandus, 
cordia Ommwm, a more complete work, by the African bishop Ores- g 

conins (690). A similar coEection had been made about 580 oy Hie ^ ® ^ ' 
Spanish bi^op Martin of Braga {Martinus Bracarensis). ■Rf.iPaTOTi 


In Spain a large body of law had accumulated in the sis. 
canons of the numerous councils which followed that of 
Elvira (306), the earliest known to ns. A collection of 
native and foreign canons was in circnlation there in the 
6tb century, and after being added to at various times was 
generally received towards the close of the next century. 

It was called the Eispana (sc. Golhctio) from the country Hispana. 
of its origin, and being erroneously attributed to Bishop 
Isidore of Seville, who died in 636, also acquired the name 
of Colledio Isidmiana. Like the Eionyso-Hadriana it is 
divided into two parts, — the first containing a classified series 
of Greek, African, French, and Spanish canons, and the 
second the decretals from Pope Damasus (366) to Gregory 
the Great (604). 

The Frankish clergy used, besides the Dimyso-Eadri- 
ana, the original work of Dionysius Exiguus, as well 
as a collection of Greek and African canons, Papal 
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decrctala, imperial conatitationa, (be,, which waa pro- 
duced in Gaol about the beginning of the 6th century, 
and ia known to us as Queanol’a Codex Canonum from the 
name of its first editor (Paris, 1675), The different 
ecclesiastical provinces possessed in addition the canons 
of their own particular synods, and Papal decretals 
addressed to the bishops within their bounds ; and many 
Frankish prelates wore in the habit of drawing up for their 
subordinate clergy short compendiums of canon law, in 
which they inserted any particular regulations the local 
circumstances demanded. Those so-called Cajniula Episco- 
porum are printed in vols. xiii.-xv. of Mansi’s Sacrorim 
Conciiiorum Collectio. 

The llispma got into circulation among the Franks in 
a more or less corrupt form. One edition, which appeared 
about the middle of tho 9th century, has become celebrated 
in church history as tho Collectio Pmido-Isuhriana or 
False Decretals. Everything connected with this collection, 
its] date, its author, its subject-matter, its purpose, has 
formed the subject of controversy, giving rise to a con- 
siderable literature. We must here confine ourselves to the 
results of tho latest criticism. 

The following particulars seem to bo settled. The 
work, which is divided into three parts, was coinj)iled by a 
single author, a Frankish ecclesiastic, between the years 
840 and 860. From his styling himself in the preface 
Jsidorus Mercator, Bishop Isidore of Seville was mistakenly 
supposed to be tho author, and hence the name Fseudo- 
hidore. After the preface, and some minor apocryphal 
documents, the first part contains fifty of the Apostolic 
Canons extracted from the IJispana, and sixty spurious 
decretals of the popes from Clement 1. (101) to Melchiades 
(314), chronologically arranged. The second part consists 
chiefly of canons taken from the llispam. The author has 
also used tho latter as the substratum of the third part, but 
has iiitoqjolatod thirty-five fictitious decretals. A supplc- 
mout is appended to some of the manuscripts containing, 
with a few unimportant pieces, a series of brief regulations 
regarding processes against bishops. These are the so- 
called Capitula Angilramni (a bishop of Metz), which aro 
now thought to be older than the main collection. 

No suspicion attached to the Pseudo-Isidore at the time 
of its appearance. On the contrary, it was everywhere 
accepted without question till Cardinal Nicolas of Cusa, in 
tho 15th century, expressed doubts of the genuineness of 
some of its contents. During the next hundred years the 
untrustworthy nature of the book (printed by Merlin in his 
Concilia GenercUia, Paris, 1523) was irrefragably demon- 
strated by the labours of Erasmus, the Magdeburg 
Conturiators, and especially the Calvinistic pastor, David 
Bloudsl. It was subjected to the fierce attacks of tho 
Protestant Reformers, who approached the question less in 
a scientific spirit than with a desire to reveal the iniquities 
of the Church of Rome. They maintained with much 
acrimony that the work was a deliberate forgery, under- 
taken by command, or at least with the connivance, of the 
Pope, to exalt his temporal and spiritual power. In modern 
times the controversy has been carried on chiefly by 
lawyers, and, the theological dust having subsided, it has 
become easier to define the limits within which lie the only 
probable views as to the sources and object of tho worL 
It is to be regretted that some 8}rmptoms have recently 
appeared of a revival of the former bitter feeling in con- 
nection with the Old Catholic movement in Germany. 
{The Pope and the Council, by Janus, 3d. ed., London, 
1870). 

The idea is exploded that the False Decretals were the 
invention of their author’s brain, fabricated for purposes 
of Papal aggrandizement. Many of the apocryphal por- 
tions (the Apostolic Canons, dtc.) had been for centuries in 


circulation as geuuiua Of the decretals a cousiderablo 
number are authentic, though autodated and ascribed to 
early popes to give them tho authority of antiquity, while 
others embody the traditional contents of actual but lost 
decretals. The sources from which the compiler prin- 
cipally borrowed his materials were the Bible, tho fathers, 
gonuiue canons and decretals, Roman law from tho West 
Gothic Breviary of Alaric, the works of Rutinus and 
Cassiodorus on occlesiasticul history, and tho biographies 
of popes in tho Liber Pontijicalis. It is now admitted by 
Protestant writers that tho compilation was produced in 
the interest not of the Pope but of tho bishops, in order, by 
protecting them from the oppression of temporal princes 
on tho one hand and cccle8ia.stical councils on the other, to 
correct some abuses prevailing among the Franks. Tho 
tendency of the authorities collected was to support a right 
of appeal to the Pope in every causa major, i.e., process 
where a bishop was concerned, and to make the })ermisaioii 
of tho Popo a necessary preliminary to the assembling of a 
provincial council This arrangement did not really secure 
the independence of the epi.scoi)ate. It merely shifted the 
supreme control from a body of men to a single individual, 
in accordance with tho constitutional ideas of tho Middle 
Ages. 

It is still a matter of controversy how far the cour.se of 
occle8ia.stical history has been influenced by the False 
Decretals. On the one hand it is maintained, (ihiefly by 
Roman Catholic writers, that they effected no essential 
alteration on the previous constitution or discipline of the 
church, that they merely gave the form of enactment to 
the prevailing ideas of the time on church government, ami 
that the latter would have developed in the same direction 
had no such compilation ever appeared. It ia argued 
reasonably enough that if any great innovation had been 
introduced the genuineness of the work would not have 
remained so long unchallenged. Some Protestant writers 
on tho other baud assert that the Papal claim to absolute 
supremacy, over councils and hierarchy within the church 
and the laity without, was a pretension unknown till the 
9th century, and entirely based upon the False Decretals, 
The truth probably lies between the two views, Tho 
influence of the Pseudo-Isidore has been greatly overrated. 
But it cannot be denied that tho embodiment in a definite 
shape of tho indistinct but yet porcoptiblo tendency of 
church development in the 9th century was of considerable 
service to the popes during tho struggle of the Hilde- 
brandiue era. (The latest and best edition of the False 
Decretals is Decretales Pseudo-Isidorianw et Capitula 
Angilramni, by Uiiischius, Leipsic, 1863.) 

Other sources of church law prior to the Decretum of 
Gratian may be mentioned. Many laws on the rights and 
duties of the clergy were contained in the different com- 
pilations of Roman law (Theodosian and Justinian codes, 
Julian’s Epitome of the Novels, and the Breviary of 
Alaric) and the Leges Barharorum (especially the Lex 
Ripmria Bajuvariorum and Alamannorum). Of a similar 
character wore some of the capitularies of tho Frankish 
kings, a collection of which in four books was made by tho 
Abbot Ansegisus of Fontanella in 827, and ofticially {(lo- 
mulgated. A more important collection from an eccle- 
siastical point of view was that of Benedict, a deacon <>f 
Mainz (Benedictus Levita), who, by order of Bishop Otgar 
of Mainz compiled a supplement to Ansegisus in three 
books about the year 850. In addition to capitularies the 
work comprises extracts from the above-named Roman and 
German sources, from the Bible, penitential-books, the 
fatbera, and other ecclesiastical writers, as well as canons 
copied apparently from the Ilispana and Dionyso-IIadriana 
It resembles tke Pseudo-Isidore in containing much apo- 
crvnhM matter in the form of false capitularies directed to 
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tlie removal of certain grievances of tlieFrankisli episcopate. 
Being circulated as a supplement to Ansegisns it gained 
a considerable repntatioDj but was never officially recog- 
liibri pceni- nized.^ The lihi pcenkentiales^ or manuals of penance, are 
kutiales. of importance as the foundation of the criminal branch of 
the canon law. The earliest ones of any note in the 
Western Church originated in England and Ireland, as for 
instance the Liber Davidis (Irish) of the 4th century, the 
penitential of Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
7th century, and in the 8th those of the Venerable Bede 
and of Egbert, archbishop of York, The Irish chureh- 
disciplina was introduced among the Franks, by whom the 
Pmitentiale Golumhmi and the Ganones and Juidida 
Gummeani (two Irish missionaries) were extensively nsed.^ 
(Consult Jacobson in Herzog’s Real- Sncydopadie, art. 
“ Bussbiicher.”) The development of church-law was 
further influenced by the Ordines Rojnani, or books of 
ritual, the Ordines Judidonm, or rules of procedure in 
the ecclesiastical courts, and the collections dtforrmlce or 
precedents used in the preparation of formal or official 
documents, notably the Liber Linrnus, a pontifical collec- 
tion of the 8th century. 

The PscKifo-Zsidwe continued to be the chief repertory of 
canon law till the time of Gratian; but many other 
collections more or less corrupt, differing from the earlier 
ones in their arrangement according to systematic instead 
of chronological order, were made during these three 
centuries. It will be sufficient to name the following, as 
they seem to have been used by Gratian in compiling his 
great work : — 1. A collection of the 9th century, dedicated 
Collectio to Archbishop Anselm (II.) of Milan {Qollectio Anselmo 
Aaselmo Ledicafa)f based mostly on the Eispana, and interesting 
Uediuata. gj.gj; Qf authority containing extracts from the 

Pseudo-Isidore ; 2. The Libri Luo de Synodalihus Omsk 
Regina of ^ LkapUnis Ecdesiasticis of the 10th century, by Begino, 
abbot of the monastery of Prurn in the Eiffel, drawn from 
Frankish and German sources 3. The Gollectantm or 
Pdurahim Lecretum of Bishop Burchard of Worms, in twenty books, 
Bnreliardl. compiled in the 11th century j 4. The Parmormia of 
Bishop Ivo of Chartres, dating from the 12th century,® 
and another work by the same author known as 
Algenia of Lecretum;^ 5. The liber de Mkerioordia et Jnstitia of 
L%. Algetus of Li4ge, composed between 1120 and 1128.’' 

II. The Corpus Juris CAiioinc!i.--The manuals of 
church law above referred to had not only become 
embarrassing by their number but laboured under defects 
that seriously impaired their practical utility. They con- 
tained much that was obsolete and mucb that was con- 
tradictory, many of them mixed up civU with church law, 
and tbeir arrangement was unmethodical and cumbrous. 
These faults were to some extent remedied in the great 
collection that was formed between the middle of the 12th 
and the end of the 16th centuries, and became the 
recognized canon law code. The Corpus Juris Oanoniei, 
as it was called, consists of six portions, which may be 
classed under two heads, the Decretum and the Decretals. 
jDooretum. 1. The Decretum, Oratimi Up to this time canon law 

^ It is printad in toI i. pp. 801-1232, of Baluze’s Captiularia 
Rtffum Frmconm, Pam, 1677. 

® These are all printed by Waaserscljleben in Die Bumrdwungen, 
derAlmdla,%dischenXircMmiieimrIiechtsgdchkUUcihmJS!irUeUung, 
Halle, 1851. ‘ 

* Edition by 'Wassersclil&beD, Leipsic, 1840. < 

* D. Bwclmdi Wmmdmm Decretonm, libri xx., Cologne, 1643, 
and other editions, ' ‘ . 

* Edition by Meloh a Yosmediano, tbnvain, 1567. 

* Edited by Moliassus, LouTain, 1661. 

^ Printed by Martene in JVbws Thesaurus Aneedotorum, vol. v. On 
these oolleGtoons see Petr, et Hieron. Bafierimi, De Antigpis Golkc- 
iionibus et Collectoribus Ganonwm ad Oratiamm usgue Tractttiua, p. 
iv. 0 . 10-18, Venice, 1757 ; and 'Was^rscll'ehen, Beitrdge zwr Qe- 
ichiehU der Yorgratianischm Kirchmrechtsguelkn, Leipsic, 1839. 


was regarded as a branch of theology, and was studied only 
m the seminaries attached to cathedrals or monasteries. 

Gratian, a Gamaldolensian monk of Bologna, first taught it -Aatuin. 
as a separate science towards the middle of the 12th 
century. The school of Boman law founded in that city 
thirty or forty years before by Irnerias was then flourishing, 
and Gratian, living within the sphere of the new movement, 
became ambitious of introducing a .similar scientific cultiva- 
tion of canon law. He selected the whole subsisting law 
of the church from among the mass of canons, decretals, 
writings of the fathers, and ecclesiastical historians, &c., 
and digested it into the systematic work since called after 
him the Lecretum. Gratiani, which soon superseded all 
preceding compilations. It was early known by the name 
of the Concordia Diseordantium Oanonnm, from an expres- 
sion in one of the author’s notes aucioritatwm dissonantia 
ad concordiam revocari”) ; but whether Gratian himself 
made use of either name is uncertain. The work consists 
of three parts (partes). The first, treating of the sources of 
canon law and of ecclesiastical persons and offices, is divided 
according to the method of Paucapalea, Gratian’s pupil, 
into 101 distinctiones, which are subdivided into canones. 

The second part consists of 36 causm (cases proposed for 
solution), subdivided into qncestiooies (the several questions 
raised by the case), under each of which are arranged the 
various canones (canons, decretals, dec.) bearing on the 
question. But causa xxxiii. queestio 3, headed Tractatus 
& Pcesviientia, is divided like the main part into seven 
disthiciiones, containing each several canones. The third 
part, which is entitled Le Consecration e, gives, in five 
distinctiones, the law bearing on church ritual and the 
sacraments. The following is the method of citation. A Moile of 
reference to the first part indicates the initial words or oriatjou. 
number of the canon and the number of the di^indio, e.y., 
can. Propter ecclesiasticas, dist. xviii. or c. 15, d. xviii. 

The second part is cited by the ca?ww, causa, and quoestio, 
e.y.,can. Si quis suadente, C, 17, qu. 4, ore. 29, C. xvii,qu. 4. 

The treatise Le Poenit&itia, forming the 3d queestio of the 
33d causa of the second part, is referred to as if it were a 
separate work, e.g., c, Principium, D. ii. de pcenit. or c, 45, 

D. ii. de pcenit. In quoting a passage from the third part 
the coTiow and distmetio are given, e.g., c. Missar, solenn. 

D. I. de consecrat., or o. 12, D. I, de consecr. 

The original notes appended by Gratian to many of 
the canons (Lida Gratiani), though not entitled to the Dicta 
same weight as the text, are of great authority as emanat- dratumi, 
ing from the “father of canon law.” The passages headed 
“ Palea ” (about fifty in number) are supposed to be Palese. 
additions made by Gratian’s pupil Paucapalea, and are of 
equal credit with the rest of the work. The notes in the 
modern editions with the prefix “ corn Bom,” are by the 
Oorrectores Romani, who published a revised text under 
the sanction of Pope Gregory XIII. > 

Gratian had included in the ilecrefojn the Papal decretals 
down to the year 1139. During the following century, 
owing to the struggles of the popes and emperors, and the 
general extension of ecclesiastical jurisdictions, the pontifical 
constitutions increased greatly in frequency. Innocent 
in alone (pater juris) is said to have published 4000 laws. 

These constitutions went by the name of decretales extram- 
gantes (Le., extra decretum Gratiani vagantes), Of the fifteen 
known collections of them, five especially, which in contrast 
to that of Gregory IX. are called the Oompilationes Antiques, Compila- 
attained a high reputation in the schools and the courts, 

The OmpUatioPri'm, or oldest of them, is the Rrenarium 
Rxtramgantium of Bishop Bernard of Pavia,® which is 
noteworthy as the model of arrangement for all subsequent 
coUectiona It is divided into five books tieating of — (1) 


Printed in LaTbb^, Andgye Golkciiones DecretaUmn, Paris, 1600, 
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ecclesiastical officials and judges ; (2) procedure ia ecclesi- 
astical courts ; (3) rights, duties, and property of the 
clergy; (4) law of marriage; (5) criminal law and 
ecclesiastical discipline. This order is briefly sunmied up 
in the following hexameter 

Judex, Judicium, Glerus, Gonnubia, Crimea. 

The comp, tertia and comp, quinta are the only two that 
received the Papal sanction. 

2. The second part of the Corpus Juris Omoiiicih made 
up of the following four collections of decretals : — 

(a.) Decretals of Gregory IX . — ^The same causes that 
occasioned the compilation of the Dem-etum induced Pope 
Gregory IX. to commission his chaplain, Eaymond of Penna- 
forte (near Barcelona), formerly a professor of canon law in 
Bologna university (and since canonized), to digest into a 
code the decretals since the time of Gratian. The usual 
arrangement in five books was observed, and these were 
subdivided into tituli, consisting of capita in chronological 
order. It was completed in four yeara, and officially 
promulgated in 1234. Its original name was Lihri extra 
(sc. Deci'etum) which was abbreviated to X. for convenience 
in citation, e.g., cap. 9, X. de eo qui cognovit (iv, 13), 
or c. 9, X. 4, 13 refers to the 4th book, title 13, chap. 9. 
The laws are in the form of decisions pronounced in cases 
submitted to the Pope from all parts of Christendom. 
Among these are several cases from England and Scotland. 
(For a list of the latter see Ecclesios Dcoticance Statuta, ii. 
232). Raymond, in accordance with the Pope’s instruc- 
tions, omitted such facts and other matter as he considered 
irrelevant to the case in hand. These so-called partes 
decisos (generally indicated in the text by the words 
“ et infra” or shortly “ et j.”) have been restored in modem 
editions, since without them the law is often to ns unintel- 
ligible. 

(b.) The Diier Sextus was published by Pope Boniface 
yiH in 1298. It contains the decretals down to that 
date from the time of Gregory's collection, and acquired its 
name from being intended as a supplement to Gregory’s 
five books. In one important respect it differs from the 
latter. Instead of a case being stated with the Papal 
decision thereon, abstract rules of law are laid down, 
extracted originally, no doubt, from actual judgments. A 
series of eighty-eight Degulce Juris, chiefly borrowed from 
Roman law, are appended to the work, having been added, 
it is said, by the civilian Dinns to procure its accept- 
ance among the legistcs of Bologna. In citing from the 
IMer Sextus it is usual to give the number of the chapter, 
with the abbreviation ‘4 e vi*®” or “in 6,” the number 
of the book, and the number and rubric of the title, e.g., 
c. 1. iu vi*® de const. L, 2, or c. 1. de const, in 6, L 2. 

(c.) The Clemmiiince . — ^By direction of Pope Clement Y, 
the canons of the Council of Vienne in 1311 (at which he 
presided, the Papal court having been transferred to 
Avignon), and his own decretals before and after that date, 
were collected and published in 1313. They were almost 
immediately withdrawn again for revision, and were pro- 
mulgated in their present form by his successor Pope John 
XXII. in 1317, under the name Constitwtiones Glementis 
Dapce V. or Clmmtirm. The mode of citation is either 
by the chapter, the title-rabric, the words “in Clementinis,” 
and the number of book and title {e.g., c, 1. de summa trin. 
in Clem, I. 1.), or by calling the chapter itself the Cle- 
mentina, and adding its number, with tiie title-rabric, and 
numbers of book and title (an., Clem. 1., de summa faiD. 
14). 

' (4) The Metramgantes.—TIhB GementinsB were the last 
of the coEestions formally promulgated by the popes. In 
Ae' i5th century the term Corpus Juris Oauomci was 
applied to the" body law composed of the Decrekm awd 


tho colitictions of Gregory, Boniface, and Cieiiieut, as 
appears from the canons of the councils of Constance and 
Basel. The more important of the decretals omitted from 
the Clementina or issued subsequently (distinguished from 
those in the Corpus Juris Gamnici by the name “ Extra- 
vagantes ") were circulated or added in the manuscripts as 
a supplement to the Corpus Juris, and studied along with 
it at the universities. Two collections of them were printed 
by Jean Chappum in his edition of the Corpus Juris 
Ganonici, published at Paris in 1500. The first, which 
was entitled Extravagantes Joannis XXII., comprised Extrava 
twenty constitutions of that pope, arranged in fourteen of 
titles. The second collection was called 
Commwies, and consisted of 73 decretals issued in thegjujfgg " 
period from Boniface YIII. to Sixtus V. (1298-1484), Coniaiuiijii 
systematically axranged according to the traditional scheme 
of five books (“ sed vacat liber quartus,” devoted in pre- 
vious compEations to the law of marriage), divided into 
titles and chapters. The foEowing examples wifl explain 
the method of citing the first and second collections Mode of 
respectively: — c. un. Xvag. lo. xxii. 12, or (mentioning 
the rubric of the title) c. un. de pcenis in Extrav. lo. xxii. 

(12), and c. 2, Xvag. comm. III. 2, or (giving the title-rubric) 
c, 2, de prseb. et dig. in Extrav. comm. III. 2. Neither 
coEection was sanctioned as such ; each decretal is inde- 
pendent, and authoritative proprio mgcre. The two sets of 
Extravagantes being retained in subsequent editions have 
become % use and wont part of the Corpus Juris Ganonici. 

They received a semi-official approval by being included in 
the edition revised by the Cwredores Romani (a learned ConectorM 
commission appointed by Pius IV. in 1563), and published 
as the authorized text hy Pope Gregory XIII. in 1682. 

The different portions of the Corpus Juris Canonid Corpus 
stand to each other in the relation of lex prior and lex 
posterior, so that in cases of contradiction the latest in date “ 
is preferred. The same rule is applied to the single capita 
OP laws of the private coEections (the Decretum and the 
Extramganles), but not to those of the other hooks, which 
were published as official codes, and the different capita of 
which are aE regarded as bearing the date of promulgation 
of the whole. A distinction is also made respecting the 
authority of the rubrics of the titles. Those found iuHuMca. 
the Decretum, irrespective of the fact that they are not the 
work of Gratian, have no sanction except that of usage ; 
while in the decretals of Gregory, Boniface, and Clement 
the rubric (ruhrwm) has as much authority as the text 
{nigrum), both having been issued together. The sum- Sunimaria. 
maria, or summce, prefixed to the canons and chapters 
emanate from the glossators, and have no legislative 
authority. But they generaEy state the substance of the 
law correctly, and are useful for purposes of interpretation. 

The Snpmcriptumes Capitdmm, giving the source and Superscrip- 
date of a law, and in the case of each decretal, the pemon 
to whom it was addressed, are, so far as we know, in their ' 
original state, but are not to be depended upon in aE cases. 

A few of Gregory’s decretals, for instance, bear the dates 
1235 and 1236, whereas we know they must have been 
pronounced prior to the promulgation of the coEection in 
1234. No decretal anterior to 1298 is of authority unless 
found in the Decretmi or the coEections of Gregory or, 

Boniface. The Glementmce mdlMramgaries, on the con- 
trary, are not exhaustive for tiie period they cover, and 
omission jfrom them does not affect the credit of an other-, 

■wise geanfine constitution. Andrb (Cours de Droit Ccsnm, 

3“ ^d., 1860, voL ui. p. 151) giv^ a list of the apo- 
cryphal laws in the Decretum and Gregory's Decretals. 

They are more numerous in the former, owing to Gratian's 
having sdected his materials from &e older compilations, 
instKwJ of the original sources, many of which were lost, 
and are of m authority except so to as adopted hy snh- 
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sequent cliurcb. usage. But tlie few spurious decretals ia 
Gregory’s collection are of equal authority witli the others, 
the whole haring received the papal im-primaiur. The 
constitutions in the Liber Bextus, Olementim, and JSxtra- 
mgants are all genuine. 

The Liber Septinm Lecu'etalium, which appears in a 
supplement to some editions of the Corpus Juris, is a mere 
private collection formed hy Peter Matthaus, a lawyer of 
Lyons, in 1590. The Insiitutiones Juris Comiiid of J. P. 
Lancdottus of Perugia are of the same character, but they 
form a useful and trustworthy compendium and are of 
considerable authority. They were written, as the author 
tells us in his preface, to complete the parallel between the 
two Corpora Juris, civil and canon. The JOecretum of the 
canonists corresponded to the Pandects of the civilians ; the 
Leo'etals of Gregory to the Code ; the Liher Sextus, Gle- 
tnentinis, and Bxtnimgants to the Fovels. At the Pope’s 
suggestion Lancelot undertook to supply a text-hook cor- 
responding to the Institutes of Justinian. He completed 
and published it in 1563, but official confirmation never 
followed. 

The latest and most correct edition of the Ooryus Juris Canoniei is 
hy iEmilius L Richter (2 vols. 4to, Leipsic, 1839), of which a 
second edition is in the press. But it has not superseded that of J, 
H. Boehmer (2 vols. 4to, HaUe, 1747), which is rendered valuahle 
by his notes and copious indices, and contains much useful supple- 
mentary matter, including the Jdber S^Umus and Lancelot’s Insk- 
tiitms, 

m, MEDifflVAL Histoey.— From the 12th century 
Bologua university possessed two faculties of law — a civxl 

■ and a canon. The members of the latter were called doctores 
decretorrm (a degree which required six years’ previous 
.study) corresponding to the doctores legum of the civil law. 
Those who graduated in both faculties were doctors utriusque 
juris. The students were classed as canonistce or decr'etistce 
and cmlistce or legistce. The system of tuition was oral 
(lecturoe) with minute study of the original authorities. 
Explanatory notes (glossce) were added by many of the 

. professors (hence called glossatores) to their copies of the 
text, written either on the margin or between the lines. 
These were transcribed along with the text in the manu- 
scripts circulating among the students. Gradually the 

■ glosses took the shape of a consecutive commentary (appa- 
ratus) in which the author incorporated what was most 
valuable in the notes of his predecessors. One of these 
always came to be accepted as of more authority than the 
rest, and on that account was entitled in the manuscripts 
Glossa Ordinaria, or simply Glossa. Such are the gloss on 
the Lecrekm by Jeannes Tautonicus (1212), revised and 
supplemented by Bartholomseus Brixensis (of Brescia) in 
1258, and that on Gregory’s Decretals by Bernardus 
Parmensis (1266), The ordinary gloss of the Liber Sextus 
and Clementines is by Joannes Andreas (1348), the author 
of the Arbor Consanguinitatis et Affinitatis since inserted 
in the Decretum. (The last edition of the Corpus Juris 
Canoniei, with the gloss, was published in 1671, 3 vols. 
fol, Lyons, sumpt. Huguetan et Barhier.) Abridgments 
of the text, giving briefly the substance of the titles in their 
order, with cross references, were composed under the name 
of Summee or Distinctiones. The more intricate doctrines 
were explained in writings called R&petiMones at greater 
length than was suitable to the lecture-room. The law was 
also expounded by means of real or fictitious cases, of which 
digests were compiled (casus) for use by those who took 
part in the disputations or moots, which were regularly 
held (quoestiones). These were conducted by different 
professors on different days, and hence were often named 
from the days of the week 'Dominicales, Mercuriales, 
Vmeriaks, &c. Collections were made of unsettled and 
controverted points (Dissensiones Domimruvi) and of rules 


or maxims of law (Brocarda, Brocardiaa, Parcemia, or Brocarda. 
EeguUs Juris). In both faculties law was at this time 
cultivated in a thoroughly practical spirit, and their friendly 
rivalry and mutual iiffiuence were beneficial to both. The 
mode of study was similar in the other European schools, 
which were aU modelled after those of Bologua or Paris. 

The church was thus supplied by the universities with 
a well-educated class of lawyers for administering the 
business of the ecclesiastical courts— those institutions 
which contributed so much to the growth and renown of 
the canon law. Their development was gradual but 
steady. The primitive Christians, in pursuance of apostolic Ecclesias- 
precept (1 Cor, vi. 1-6), submitted their disputes to 
decision of their bishops, and it was enacted by several ““ 
early councils that questions between churchmen should be 
settled by a spiritual tribunal. The episcopal jurisdiction 
was extended by Constantine to all matters which the con- 
tending parties agreed to submit to it. This so-called 
Audienka Dpiscopalis was confirmed by several later Axulientia 
emperors, and the bishop’s sentence was enforceable by the Eptsco- 
civil magistrate. By a law of Justinian, actions against 
the clergy were directed to be brought before the bishop 
in the first instance. In course of time the church- courts 
absorbed many departments of civil jurisdiction. All 
matters connected in the most distant way with the church 
or religious duties were deemed proper subjects for disposal 
by her tribunals. The clergy dispensed the sacraments, 
and their assistance was required on the occasion of 
baptisms, marriages, and deaths. Hence the curke 
christianitatis took cognizance of questions relating to 
legitimacy, marriage, and succession. They assumed juris- 
diction over not only the clergy, but all who were under 
the obligation of religious vows (e.g., Crusaders), as well 
as widows and orphans (personae miserahiles) and minors. 

In the department of criminal law they were particularly 
active, punishing both ecclesiastical and religious offences, 
such as heresy, simony, blasphemy, sacrilege, and violation 
of personal and social morality (adultery, bigamy, fraud, 
perjury). For the administration of this extended judicial 
system the church had to enact her own rules of procedure, 
which were generally a great improvement on those 
prevailing in the civil courts. In fact it was by no means 
an evil at that period of European history that the 
administration of the law should fall into the hands of the 
clergy, who were the best educated men of their time, and 
had many of them been trained as lawyers in tho schools of 
Bologna and Paris. The Teutonic and Gothic codes wero 
very imperfect in most branches of the law, and tho civil 
and criminal procedure of the native tribunals was far from 
settled. Their criminal law was little more than an 
elaborate system of fines, graduated according to the race 
or rank of the victim or the criminal. Evidence in our 
sense of the word was unknown, and innocence could only 
rely for protection on compurgation, ordeal, or judicial 
combat. Hence the people were, during several centuries, 
well content to resort to the church courts. The exemption 
of the clergy from civil jurisdiction was in accordance with 
the Teutonic principle that a man should be tried by his 
peers. And the laity were thankful to take shelter behind 
the church from the flues and exactions of the feudal courts, 
which were inflicted less in the interests of justice than for 
the profit of the overlord. 

In the domain of public law the influence of the church 
was conspicuous. She may be said to have originated 
modern international law. The ancient Romans regarded Merna- 
all foreigners as hostes. Christianity inculcated the tional lai 
principle of the brotherhood of nations. The popes acted 
as arbitrators between prince and prince, and between 
prince and people. They protected the weak against the 
strong, and right against might. The principle grew up 
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tliat international questions should be decided according to 
law and Christian morality, and that war, when inevitable, 
should be conducted according to recognized rules laid 
down in the interests o£ humanity. The system of church 
administration served as a model for that of the state, 
which in medimval times was frequently controlled by 
ecclesiastics. The constitutional duties of a sovereign to 
his people were boldly asserted by the church. Ki ng s were 
taught that there were obligations for discharging which 
they were responsible to God, and that if these were 
neglected their subjects might be absolved from their 
allegiance. In after times the enemies of the church 
borrowed some of their most effective weapons from her 
own armoury. The writers on the law of nature and of 
nations, who headed the rebellion against the encroachments 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, adopted many principles which 
are to be found in the Gorj^us Juris Ganonici, where we 
may also trace the germs of some leading doctrines of the 
Trench Eevolution. 

The canon law suited the civilization of the Middle 
Ages, It was natural that a system, claiming to regulate 
the most important concerns of practical life, administered 
by courts which, though belonging to different nations, 
were under the control of one central authority, and 
developed under the direction of a succession of able 
legislators, such as Hildebrand and Innocent III, should 
take the lead in forming the character and reconcding the 
conflicting interests of the rising nationalities. The canon 
law was not so much an independent system of law as a 
method of selecting what was best from the ezisting systems, 
and transforming it, by the help of Christian morality and 
feeling, into one homogeneous, eclectic whole. Much of 
the Boman element in the common laws of Europe at the 
present day has descended indirectly through the canon 
law, though modern jurists are too apt to ignore this and 
express their obligations to the ancient sources alone. 

The decline of the canon law kept pace with that of the 
church from which it sprang. The strife of popes and 
antipopes, the increased strength of national feeling prompt- 
ing the prelates to take their sovereign’s part in his quarrels 
with the papacy, the arrogance of the ecclesiastical courts, 
the Eeformation, the Trench Eevolution, in short, all those 
causes that weakened the church’s power and influence, 
wore prejudicial to the authority of the canon law. And 
now that every country in Europe possesses, if not a code, 
at all events a matured system of national law, the Corpus 
Juris Ganonid possesses little more than an historical and 
scientific interest. 

lY. Present Authority, ~6^emany. — ^The Canon Law 
is still the common law of both sections of the Christian 
church of Germany, and in purely religious aud eccle- 
siastical questions affecting their internal affairs it is 
applicable, so far as not altered by modern church standards. 
Such are, for the Eoman OathoEcs, the canons of the 
Tridentine (1545-1563) and Vatican (1869) councils, 
and the various concordats with the temporal power; for 
the Protestants, the evangelical confessions (Augsburg, &c.) 
and the Qonclusa Corporis Svmgelicorum (1653-1806), 
The relations of the different churches with the state are 
regulated exclusively by the law of the land. In a ques- 
tion of private law the canon law has no validity as an 
independent source. Till the end of last century both 
the civil and canon laws were by custom received as 
authoritative in Germany. They were applied universally 
in the civil courts, and the canon law as the lex posterior 
was preferred in case of conflict. These two systems, along 
with the feudal customs, were the three constituent elements 
©f the common law or Cemines Recht. The jurisdiction 
of the latter is now confined by the provisions of the 
modern codes to ahotit onfe-third of Germany. Within that 


area the Corpus Juris Ganoma may he quoted to aid in 
interpreting a doubtful point of common law. In other 
words, it is of historical but not of legislative authority. 

France. — The Constituent AssemUy, after abohshmg Txanw. 
tithes and religious orders and secularizing church property, 
superseded the canon and all other laws for the govermnent 
of the church by the Constitution Civile du Chrge, enacted 
in 1790. TinaUy, in 1793 the Convention suppressed 
altogether the Christian reh'gioa and its institutions. Since 
the restoration of the Church in the beginning of this 
century, both its internal government and external relations 
have been regulated exclusively by civil enactment, based 
ou the concordat between Hapoleon I. and Pope Pius YIL 
(1801), and the Articles Organigues which followed in 
1802, 

Fngland. — The Canon Law is of no intrinsic obligation Englaai 
in England, The English people have in all ages shown a 
firm determination that neither the national church nor 
the national law should be subject to the Papal legislation 
or jurisdiction. As early as 1138 Archbishop Theobald of 
Canterbury brought over Yacarius aud other learned 
ecclesiastics from Italy to introduce the study of civil and 
canon law into England, The bishops and clergy vigor- 
ously supported the new system so favourable to their 
order ; but the nobility and laity generally adhered to the 
old common law with great pertinacity. The contest was 
practically decided when in the 13 th century the Court of 
Common Pleas was fixed at Westminster, This brought 
together the practitioners in municipal law who had been, 
while the court was ambulatory, dispersed throughout the 
kingdom, and shortly afterwards the victory of common 
law was made secure by the establishment of the Inns of 
Court and Chancery for the education of youth in muni- 
cipal law. 

The system administered in the spiritual courts is 
known as “ the king’s ecclesiastical law.” It is based on 
the canon law, a knowledge of which is highly useful to 
the English ecclesiastical lawyer. But only such portions 
of the canon law have been adopted as have been sanc- 
tioned by the national legatine and provincial constitutions, 
the statutes of the realm, and immemorial church usage, 

The canon law, though not binding proprio vigors, is one 
of the sources of the common law of England. The rules 
for the descent of land, for instance, are borrowed wholly 
from that system. But England assimilated less of it than 
other countries, or than might have been adopted by 
herself with advantage. It was not that the English 
people considered the provisions of the canon law inferior to 
their own customs ; they were as a rule entirely ignorant 
of it. But their struggles against appeals to Eome and 
other claims of ecclesiastical jurisdiction roused the feeling 
of the nation. They stoutly stood up for their common 
law, cumbrous and even barbarous in some respects as it 
was, not because they thought it perfect, but because they 
were resolved to manage their own concerns after their 
own fashion. At the parliament of Merton (1236) when 
the bishops proposed that legitimation by subsequent 
marriage should be legalized, aUeging that holy church 
(that is, the canon law) sanctioned such legitimation, all 
the earls and barons, we are told, with one voice answered, 

“ Nolumus leges Anglise mutari.” This incident shows 
that even at that early date canon law was of no authority 
unless sanctioned by the .Taw of the land, for the decretal 
(c. 6, X. qui filii sint legitimi, iv, 17) alluded to by the 
bishops was addressed by Pope Alexander III, to the 
bishop of Exeter in 1172, and was incorporated in the 
Decretals of Gregory promulgated in 1234, two years 
before the parliament of Merton. 

Scotland. — Several causes conduced to the provisions of ScoUacd. 
the canon law being extensively adopted by the law of 
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Scotland. During the IGth and 17th centuries canon law 
was publicly taught in the Scottish universities j and from 
a very early period it was the custom of the Scottish youth 
to resort for purposes of study to foreign countries, whence 
many of them returned doctors m utroque jure. A wide 
jurisdiction was exercised by the consistorial courts, from 
which for many centuries an appeal to Rome was competent, 
and at one time half of the senators of the College of 
Justice were necessarily clerical, while all were learned in 
both civil and canon law. Oonveyancing, moreover, was 
in the hands of clerical notaries, who, till 1469, were, like 
those of Europe generally, appointed exclusively by the 
emperor and the Pope. But though one of fojites juris 
Scotice^ canon law never was of itself authoritative in 
Scotland. In the canons of her national provincial 
councils (at whose yearly meetings representatives attended 
on behalf of the king) that country possessed a canon law 
of her own, which was recognized by the parliament and 
the popes, and enforced in the courts of law. Much of it, 
no doubt, was borrowed from the Gorpm Juris Canonici, 
the Tridentine standards, and the English provincial 
canons. But the portions so adopted derived their 
authority from the Scottish Church. The general canon 
law, unless where it has been acknowledged by Act of 
Parliament, or a decision of the courts, or sanctioned by 
the canons of a provincial council, is only received in 
Scotland according to equity and expediency. 

AuthoeIties. — Histoev aku Liteeatttee 
Doujat, Eistoire du Droit Oanorviqiie, Paris, 1677 ; Bickell, 
GeschicMedeaKirchenrecIvts, vol. i. (never completed), Giessen, 1843; 
Rosshirt, GeschicMs des EecMs im Mittelalter, vol. i. Kanonisches 
Eecld, Mainz, 1848. The best bihliogi'aphical history when com- 
pleted will be — Maassen, GesoMchte der Quellm uiid d&r LiteraMr des 
OctnonisoJien Dechta im Abendlande bis zicm Aitsgange des Mittelalters, 
vol. i. 1870. The Yienna Academy of Sciences have voted fimds 
from the Savigny foundation to enable tbe author to visit foreign 
libraries for the purposes of liis work, which contains in consequence 
the best account of the various MSS. The first volume comes down 
to, without including, the False Decretals. Four additional volumes 
are expected. The glossators and the mediceval universities are 
treated of in Savigny, Geschiehte des R&miselien Reelits im Mittelalter, 
vol. iii. 2d ed 1834, The history and system of the constitution 
of the church is handled with ^eat learning and acumen by 
Thomassin, Ancienne et Noimlle Disdplim de I’Eglise, Lyons, 1678, 
(same work in Latin, but differently arranged, Vetvs et Nwa Eccl. 
Disc., Paris, 1688, 8 vols. fob). Consult also Vasserschleben’s 
articles in Herzog’s JReal-EneyoloipMie on Kanonen xmd Deeretalen- 
s/immlungen, Kanoniselies RecJit, Glossen imd Glossator&n, and the 
text-books mentioned below. Text Books : — 1. By Roman Catholic 
authors — Doviatius (Doujat), Pramotionwm Oanonicarum Lihri 
Quinque, Paris, 1687, modem ed. by Sebott, Mitav. et Lips. 1776, 

2 vols. 8vo ; Yan Espen, Jus Ecdcsiasticum Uhiversim, last ed. 
Mogunt. 1791, 3 vols. 4to ; Gibcrt, Corpus Juris Canonici per Eegu- 
las Naturali Online Digestas Expositi, Col. Allobr., 1726, 3 vols. 
foL ; Lancelottua, Institutiones Juris Canonici, last ed. cum adnot. 
^jieglei'i et Thomasii, Hal. 1716, 4 vols. 4to (the first ed. having 
been published in 1563, a few months before the dissolution of the 
Council of Trent, contains the law of the Corpus juris canonici with- 
out the modifications introduced by that councU); Devoti, Jnstitu- 
tionum Ganonicarum libri iv., first ed. Rom. 1781, 4 vols. last ed. 
Leodii, 1860, 2 vols,; Phillips, JtircTienrecht (ecclesiastical law), 
Regensburg, 7 vols. 8vo, 1845-72 (not yet completed) ; Schulte, 
Das Katlwlisclie Kirchenrecht, Giessen, 1856-60, 2 vols. 8vo ; Ross- 
hirt, Oanonisches Rccht, Sohaffhausen, 1857 ; Walter, Zelvrbuch des 
KirchanrecMs aller clvristliahen Confessionen, 14th ed. Bonn, 1871. 

2. By Protestant aitthons — Gisbertus Yoetius, PoliUca Ecclesiastica, 
Amsterdam, 1663-66, 4 vols, 4to ; L H. Boehmer, Jus JScelesiasti- 
cum Protestantium (in the form of a commentary on Gregory's 
Decretals), 6th ed Hal. 1756-63, 6 vols. 4to, and the same author’s 
Institutio'MS Juris Canonici, 5th ed. Hal. 1770 ; Mejer, LeJtriudi 
des Deutsehen Kirchenrechts, 3d ed. Go’ttiugen, 1869 ; Richter, 
LeMbuek des hatholischen wnd emngelischm KircTxmreeTvts, 7th 
ed. by Dove, Leipsic, 1874. Dictionaries : — ^Durand de Maillane, 
Dwtiomiaire Gemmique, last cd. 1786, 6 vols. 8vo Ferraris, 
Prompta PibliotTieca Gcmonica, Jwidiea, &c., Ahhd Migne’s ed. 8 
vols. 1866 ; Andr8, Cours Alphab&tique et Mithodique de Droit 


1 The authority of this and most other French winters on canon law 
is to be received with caution on matters having any connection with 
the Gallicau Liberties. 
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Canon, 3d ed. 6 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1860. Excellent articles on 
subjects relating to canon law are contamed in Wetzer und Welte, 
Etrchenlexicon oderEneyclopadiederkatholisehen TheoZopfe, Freiburg, 
1847-56, 13 vols. 8vo, and Herzog, Beal-Encyclopiidie fur pro- 
testantiscTie TTieologie und Kvrelie, 1854-68, 22 vols. 8vo. False 
Deoeetals : — ^Tbe latest criticism is by Hinschius, Cemmentatio de 
Gollectione Isidori Mercatoris (prefixed to Ms ed. of the work, 
Lipsi®, 1863), and art. Pseudo - Mdor by Wasserscbleben in 
Herzog’s Meal-Encyclopadie (xii. 337), 1860, and by Hefele in 
Wetzer imd Welte’s Kurclienlexicon (viii. 849), 1852. The text- 
books of Phillips, Schulte, Walter, Richter, &c., give a risumd of the 
different views. The older authorities are — Ecclesiastica Eistoria, 
&c. (known as the Magdeburg Centuries, 13 vols. foL), Basil. 1559- 
74, vol ii, 0 . 7, and vol. iii. c. 7 ; F. Turrianus, Adversics Magde- 
burgenses Centumatores, &c., Florent. 1572 ; Blondellus, Pseudo- 
isidorus et Turrianus Vapidantes, Genev. 1628 ; Gallandius, De 
Fetustts Canonum Gollectionibus Sylloge (2 vols. 4to), Mogunt. 1790, 
vol. i. p. 628, and vol. ii. p. 1 (dissertations by the brothers Bal- 
lerini and Car. Blasciis); Knust, De Fontibus et GonsUio Pseudoisi- 
doriance Oollectionis, Gdtting. 1832 ; Rosshirt, Fu den TcirchenrecM- 
lichen Quellen des ersten Jahrtausends und m den Pseudoisidor- 
ischeu Decreialen, Heidelb. 1849, Canon Law in England Sir 
Matthew Hale’s WtsZoJ-y o/ZAe Common Daw, chap. 2 (6th ed. by 
Runnington, 1820); Reeve’s Eist. of the English Law, chaps. 25 and 
26 (new ed. by Finlason, 1869, 3 vols.; ; Introductions to Black- 
stone’s Comonentaries ; Bum’s Ecclesiastical Law (9th ed. by 
PhiUimore, 4 vols. 1842), and Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Law of the 
Church of England (2 vols. 1873) ; Bowyer’s Readings before the 
Society of the Middle Temple, 1851, lectures 12 to 15; The Queen 
V. Millis, 1844, 10 Clark and Finnelly’s House of Lords Reports, 
534; Marimy. Mackonochie FkmamJc y. Simpson, 1868, Law 
Reports, 2 Admiralty and Ecclesiastical, 116 ; The Queen v. the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1848, 11 Adolphus and Ellis’s Queen’s 
Bench Reports, new series, 483 ; Marshall v. the Bishop of Exeter, 
1860, 29 Law Journal, new series, Common Pleas, 364. Canon 
Law in Scotland ; — Lord Stair’s Institutions, hk. i tit. i. secs. 14 
and 16 ; Fergusson’s Consistorial Law, 1829, p. 2 ; Riddell’s Scot- 
tish Peerage and Consistorial Law, 1842, vol. i. p. 449 ; Introduc- 
tion to Fraser’s Law of Husband and Wife, 2 vols. 1876 ; Mr 
Joseph Robertson’s preface to Ecelesice Scoticance Statuta, 2 vols. 
4to , 1866 (Bannatyne Club) ; Bell’s Report of a Case of Legitimacy 
under a Putedive Marriage, 1825 ; Lord Medwyn’s opinion in the 
Marnoch case {Cruiekshank v. Gordon), 10th March, 1843-45 ; 
Dunlop’s Court of Session Reports, 941. (W. F. H). 

CANOmOAL, as an adjective, is found associated witli 
many substantives, and always implies dependence, real or 
supposed, upon tbe canons of tbe cburcb. Thus we read 
of “ canonical obedience,” as signifying tbe obedience recog- 
nized as due to a superior officer of tbe cburcb from an, 
inferior, as that due to a bisbop from a presbyter. Per- 
haps tbe best known and most widely spread use of tbe 
term, occurs in tbe case of Canonical Hours, otherwise 
called Hours of Prayer, wbicb are certain stated times of 
tbe day, consigned in the East, and in tbe West before tbe 
Reformation, more especially by tbe Cburcb of Rome, to 
offices of prayer and devotion. These were at first three 
only, and were supposed to be inherited from tbe Jewish 
Cburcb (see Psalm Iv. 17, Dan. vi. 10, and Acts iii. 1), — 
namely, the third, sixth, and ninth hours, corresponding to 
9 a.m:., noon, and 3 p.m. with us. They were increased 
to fiv^, and subsequently to seven (see Psalm cxix. 164), 
and in time made obligatory on monastic and clerical 
bodies. Tbe full list, recognized almos t universally through- 
out Europe before 700 a.d., stands thus : — Matins (called 
also Matin Lauds, or simply Lauds), Prime, Terce, Sext, 
Nones, Evensong, Compline ;• in tbe Saxon canons of 
iElfric, JJIvtsang, Primsang, Undersang, Middaysang, JSfon- 
sang, Mf&mang, NiMsang. (See Du Cange, Glossarium, 
s, V . “Horse Canonicse;” Durandus,i)e Off, Divin., lib. t.; 
Smith and Cbeetbam’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
art. “ Hours of Prayer.”) Bisbop Cosin, in the reign of 
Charles I., pub forth an edition of tbe Hours (as books of 
devotion for tbe canonical hours are often called) for tbe 
use of such individuals or bodies of the English Cburcb as 
might like to use them. 

CANONIZATION, a ceremony in tbe Cburcb of Rome, 
by wbicb persons deceased are ranked in the catalogue of 
the saints. This act is preceded by beatification; an^ 
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after tlie merits of tiie individual have been duly tested 
and approved, the Pope decrees the canonization. 

The term was not introduced till the 12th century. The 
first person who availed himself of it was Udalric, bishop 
of Constance, in his letter to Pope Calixtus II. relative to the 
canonization of Bishop Conrad. The Act, however, dates 
from a much more remote antiquity. The ceremony was 
originally only a commemoration of the martyrs, whose 
assistance was invoked in the name of the church militant 
to which they had belonged. Originally bishops decided 
whether or not the candidate had fairly vindicated his 
claim to the honour ; but they only acted as the organ of 
public opinion. Orthodoxy was certainly considered of 
great importance, as may be seen from the fact of the ex- 
clusion of Origen and Tertullian, those great though erratic 
geniuses of the early church, from the title. As soon as 
the power of Eome was once more upon the ascendant in 
Europe, the popes naturally appropriated to themselves the 
important privilege of canonization. None but martyrs 
were at first admitted into the category of saints, but in 
course of time the privilege was extended to some of those 
pious men who, without having sealed their testimony 
with their blood, had evinced the sincerity of their belief 
by the purity of their practice. In later times, however, 
the Pope assumed the right of admitting into the sacred 
catalogue potentates whose claim seems to have largely 
consisted in their support of his temporal interests. Not- 
able instances of this are the names of the emperor Henry 
I., canonized by Eugenius III., and Edward the Confessor 
of England, canonized by Alexander HI. 

So long as the right of according the honours of canoni- 
zation was vested in the bishops, there was no public 
guarantee that it had been exercised with rigour or discre- 
tion. Bub when it passed into the hands of the popes, 
means were taken to prevent any but really meritorious 
persons from being enrolled in the holy categor}\ Even 
then, however, a very simple ordeal sufficed. A few 
miracles reported to have happened at a tomb were enough 
to give its inmate a claim to have his name inscribed in 
the canon of the mass among the number of the happy. 
A Roman Catholic writer, the editor of Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints (ed. 1866) states that “the proceedings of a 
beatification or canonization are long, rigorous, and ex- 
pensive.” It has been asserted that the discovery of the 
last-named feature of the process prevented the somewhat 
parsimonious Henry VII. of England from carrying out his 
desire for the canonization of King Henry VI. ; Bacon, 
however (History of Henry VJI.), inclines rather to 
the belief that the obstacle here was the pope’s fear it 
would “ diminish the estimation of that kind of honour ” 
to give it to such “ a simple mau.” At a later period, when, 
the ceremony was only performed after a considerable lapse 
of time, reasons were always hard to be found why the 
saintly candidate should be rejected. In modern times 
the court of Rome has shown itself extremely averse to 
promiscuous canonization ; and since the days of Benedict 
XIV., the promoter of the faith, popularly known as the 
advocatus diaholi, or devil’s advocate, has exercised extreme 
severity in sifting the claims of aspirants. It is further 
necessary that a period of a hundred yeaps should elapse 
between the death of the saint and his admission into the 
calendar. But the more pious, nxen of evei^ country in 
Europe have of late evinced so little ambition to secure 
this posthumous compliment, that it may now be considered 
to have gone fairly out of fashion. It is also probable that 
the far more stringent rules of evidence and the growth of 
physical science have tended to render proof of the 
supernatural much more difficult than it sQemed to be to 
our mediaeval forefathers. It may be observed that th,e 
Lutheran diyip,es , of, the . century .^after the Reform^s 
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decease frequently refer to him as B. (ie., Beatus) 
Lutherus. 

On the day of canonization the Pope and cardinals 
officiate in white ; while St Peter’s church is illuminated 
and hung with rich tapestry, upon which the arms of the 
Pope, and of the prince or state requiring the canonization, 
are embroidered in gold and silver. 

Beatification, which frequently precedes canonization, 
gives an inferior to the deceased person, and appears 
rather to recommend him as a fit object for the cultm of 
his co-religionists than to enjoin it. 

See Du Cange Glossarium, s. v. “ Canonizare,” and the 
references there given to St Augustine on St John, the 
Bull of Pope John XV., and (for the ceremonies) to the 
Qeremoniale Ltomanum, lib. i. sect, 16. Compare Milman, 
Lot. Christianity, bk, xiv. chap ii., and preface to Forbes’s 
Kalendar of Scottish Saints, 1872. For the Roman Catholic 
statement of the case see Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
preface to edition of 1866, and an Essay on Beatification, 
Canonization, dec,, by F. W. Faber (London, 1848). But 
the great authorities on the subject to which all Roman 
Catholics refer are the decrees of Pope Drban VIII,, and 
a treatise on the entire subject by Pope Benedict XIV, 

CANOPUS, or Canobus, in ancient geography, a town 
of Lower Egypt, on the Mediterranean, a hundred and 
twenty stadia, or fifteen miles, to the east of Alexandria. 
It contained a very popular shrine of the god Serapis; 
and was the seat of the manufacture of henna, the scarlet 
dye with which women in the East colour their naUs, 
The town was notorious for its dissoluteness; and as 
Alexandria rose into eminence, it gradually dechned. All 
that remains is a heap of ruins. Canopus, the pilot of 
Menelaus, is said to have died in Egypt, and to have given 
his name to the town. 

CANOS A, or Canusium, a city of Italy, in the province 
of Terra di Bari, and distncb of Barletta, situated on the 
slope of an eminence on the right bank of the Aufidus or 
Ofanto, about 15 miles from the sea, and 6 mUes from 
the battlefield of Cannse. Its most interesting buildings 
of modern date are a feudal castle on the top of the hiR, 
and the church of St Sahinus the patron saint of the city, 
with its mosque-like cupolas and ancient pulpit. In the 
neighbourhood of the latter stands the tomb of Bohemond 
of Antioch, who died in 1102. The ruins of the old 
Roman city extend for a considerable distance beyond the 
modern town; large portions of its walls can still be traced; 
and there are extensive remains of an amphitheatre which 
was larger than that of Pompeii, and a gateway, frequently 
described as a triumphal arch, dedicated to Trajan, 
Various explorations have brought to light great numbers 
of vases, inscriptions, and mis cellaneous antiquities, among 
which, is a complete list of the members of the municipal 
senate. The vases, which have been principally derived 
from the sepulchres excavated in the tufa rock which were 
discovered about 1803, are large in size and somewhat 
coarse in workmanship. (See Millin, Description des 
tomheaux de Canosa, Paris, 1813,) Like several of the 
more important cities in this part of Italy, Canusinm is 
said to have been founded by the Grecian hero Diomede ; 
the origin of the city, however, can he traced with tolerable 
certainty to the Pelasgi. Canusinm is first mentioned in 
history as assisting the Samnites in their wars against the 
Romans, by whom it was subdued for the first time 318 
B.O. In the second Punic war the inhabitants gave shelter 
within their walls to the remnant of the Roman army, 
which retreated thither after the rout at Cannse. In the 
second year of the social war, in which Canusinm joined 
the revolted allies, it was besieged unsuccessfuRy by the 
Romans. In the civR wars it suffered severely, but always 
contrived to preserve its municipal privileges, and, was never 
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colonized from Eome toll the days of Marcus Anrelius, In 
the Iter ad Brundusium, of Horace, its bread is described 
as gritty, and its water as extremely scanty. This last 
defect was remedied by Herodes Atticus, who constructed 
an aqueduct, of which the remains are still risible. In 
the tenth satire of the first book of Horace, the inhabitants 
are called hilingues, probably from their speaking Latin 
or Greek indifferently. Till a late period in the Middle 
Ages Canusium continued an important and flourishing 
city ] but it suffered severely at the hands of Lombards 
and Saracens. In 1694 it was laid in ruins by an earth- 
quake, and in 1851 it was considerably injured by a similar 
disturbance. The title of prince of Oanosa was bestowed 
in 1712 on Tiberio Capece. Population, 14,900. 

OANOVA, Antonio (1757-1822), one of the leading 
sculptors of modern times, was born on the 1st of November 
1757, at Passagno, an obscure village situated amid the 
recesses of the hiUs of Asolo, where these form the last 
undulations of the Venetian Alps, as they subside into the 
plains of Treviso. At three years of age Oanova was 
deprived of both parents, his father dying and his mother 
remarrying. Their loss, however, was compensated by the 
tender solicitude and care of his paternal grandfather and 
grandmother, the latter of whom lived to experience in her 
turn the kmdest personal attention from her grandson, 
who, when he had the means, gave her an asylum in his 
house at Eome. The father and grandfather of our artist 
followed the occupation of stone-cutters or minor statuaries; 
and it is said that their family had for several ages supplied 
Passagno with members of that calhng. As soon as 
Canova’s hand could hold a pencil, he was initiated into 
the principles of drawbg by his affectionate grandfather 
Pasino. The latter possessed some knowledge both of 
drawing and of architecture, designed well, and showed 
considerable taste in the execution of ornamental works. 
To his art he was greatly attached ; and upon his young 
charge he looked as one who was to perpetuate, not only 
the family name, but also the family profession. 

The early years of Canova were passed in study. The 
bias of his mind was to sculpture, and the facilities 
afforded for the gratification of this predilection in the 
■workshop of his grandfather were eagerly improved. In 
his ninth year he executed two small shrines of Carrara 
marble, which are still extant. Soon after this period he 
appears to have been constantly employed under his grand- 
father. Amongst those who patronized the old man was 
the patrician family Palier of Venice, and by this means 
young Canova was first introduced to the senator of that 
name, who afterwards became his most zealous patron. 
Between the younger son, Giuseppe Palier, and the artist 
a friendship commenced which terminated only with life, 
prom the interest which was excited in this family for 
Oanova, the senator Falier was induced to receive him 
under his immediate protection. It has been related by an 
Italian writer, and since repeated by several biographers, 
that Oanova was indebted to a trivial fortuitous circum- 
stance, — the moulding of a lion in buttei', — ^for the warm 
interest which Falier took in his welfare. The anecdote 
may or may not be true. By his kind patron Oanova was 
placed under Bernard!, or, as he is generally called by 
filiation, Torretto, a sculptor of considerable eminence, who 
had taken up a temporary residence at Pagnano, a vil- 
lage in the ricinity of the senator’s mansion. This took 
place whilst Oanova was in his thirteenth year ; and with 
Torretto he continued about two years, making in many 
respects considerable progress. This master returned to 
Venice, where he soon afterwards died ; but by the high 
terms in which he spoke of his pupil to Falier, the latter 
was induced to bring the young artist to Venice, whither 
be accordingly went, and was placed under a nephew of 
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Torretto. With this instructor he continued about a year, 
studying with the utmost assiduity. After the termina- 
tion of this engagement he began to work on his own 
account, and received from his patron an order for a group 
on the subject of Orpheus and Eurydice. The first figure, 
which represents Eurydice in flames and smoke, in the act 
of leaving the infernal realms, was completed towards the 
close of his sixteenth year. It was highly esteemed by his 
patron and friends, and the artist was now considered 
qualified to appear before a public tribunal. The kindness 
of some monks supplied him with his first workshop, which 
was the vacant cell of a monastery. Here for nearly four 
years he laboured with the greatest perseverance and 
industry. He was also regular in his attendance at the 
academy, where he carried off several prizes. But he relied 
far more on the study and imitation of nature. From Ms 
contemporaries he could learn nothing, for their style was 
vicious. From their works, therefore, he reverted to living 
models, as exMhited in every variety of situation. A large 
portion of his time was also devoted to anatomy, which 
science was regarded by him as “ the secret of the art.” 
He likewise frequented places of public amusement, where 
he carefully studied the expressions and attitudes of the 
performers. Mot a day was allowed to pass without his 
making some 'risible advances in his profession. He formed 
a resolution, which was faithfully adhered to for several 
years, never to dose his eyes at night without having pro- 
duced some design. Whatever was likely to forward his 
advancement in sculpture he studied with ardour. On 
arch^olo^cal pursuits he bestowed considerable attention. 
With ancient and modern history he rendered himself well 
acquainted, and he also began to acquire some of the 
Continental languages. 

Three years had now elapsed without any production 
coming from his chisel. He began, however, to comploto 
the group for bis patron, and the Orpheus which followed 
evinced the great advance he had made. The work was 
universally applauded, and laid the foundation of his fame. 
Several groups succeeded this performance, amongst which 
was that of D^dalus and Icarus, the most celebrated work 
of his noviciate. The simplicity of style and the faithful 
imitation of nature which characterized them called forth 
the warmest admiration. His merits and reputation being 
now generally recognized, his thoughts began to turn 
from the shores of the Adriatic to the banks of tbe Tiber, 
for which he set out at the commencement of his twenty- 
fourth year. 

Before his departure for Rome, his friends had applied 
to the Venetian senate for a pension, to enable him to 
pursue his studies without embarrassment. The applica- 
tion was ultimately successful. The stipend amounted to 
three hundred ducats (about £60 per annum), and was 
limited to three years. Canova had obtained letters of 
introduction to the Venetian ambassador, the Cavaliero 
Zulian, an enlightened and generous protector of the arts, 
and was received in the most hospitable manner. His 
arrival in Rome, 28th December 1780, marks a new era in 
his life. It was here he was to perfect Mmself by a study 
of the most splendid relics of antiquity, and to put his 
talents to the severest test by a competition with the living 
masters of the art. The result was equal to the highest 
hopes cherished either by himself or by his friends. The 
work which first established his fame at Romo was Theseus 
vanquishing the Minotaur. The figures are of the heroic 
size. The victorious Theseus is represented as seated on 
the lifeless body of the monster, The exhaustion which 
visibly pervades his whole frapie proves the terrible nature 
of the conflict in which he has been engaged. Simplicity 
and natural expression had hitherto characterized Oanova’s 
stj^le; with these were now united more exalted concep- 
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tions of grandeur and of truth. The Theseus was regarded 
with rapturous admiration, 

Canova’s next undertaking was a monument in honour 
of Clement XIV. j but before he proceeded with it he 
deemed it necessary to request permission from the 
Venetian senate, whose servant he considered himself to 
be, in consideration of the pension. This he solicited in 
person, and it was granted. He returned immediately to 
Home, and opened his celebrated studio in the Via del 
Habuino. He spent about two years of unremitting toil 
in arranging the design and composing the models for the 
tomb of the pontiff. After these were completed, other 
two years were employed in finishing the monument, and 
it was finally opened to public inspection in 1787. The 
work, in the opinion of enthusiastic dilettanti, stamped the 
author as the first artist of modern times. After five years 
of incessant labour, he completed another cenotaph to the 
memory of Clement XIII., which raised his fame still 
higher. Works now came rapidly from his chisel. 
Amongst those which belong to the period in question is 
Psyche, with a butterfly, which is placed on the left band, 
and held by the wings with the right. This figure, which 
is intended as a personification of man’s immaterial part, 
is considered as in almost every respect the most faultless 
and classical of Canova’s works. In two different groups, 
and with opposite expression, the sculptor has represented 
Cupid with his bride ; in the one they are standing, in 
the other recumbent. These and other works raised his 
reputation so high that the most flattering offers were sent 
him from the Russian court to induce him to remove to Bt 
Petersburg, but these were declined. “ Italy,” says he, in 
writing of the occurrence to a friend, " Italy is my country 
— ^is the country and native soil of the arts. I cannot 
leave her; my infancy was nurtured here. If my poor 
talents can be useful in any other land, they must be of 
some utility to Italy; and ought not her claim to be 
preferred to aU others 1 ” 

Numerous works were produced in the years 1795-97, 
of which several were repetitions of previous produc- 
tions. It is only necessary to notice the celebrated group 
representing the Parting of Venus and Adonis. This 
famous production was sent to Naples. The Trench 
Revolution was now extending its shocks over Italy; 
and Cauova sought obscurity and repose in his native 
Passagno. Thither he retired in 1798, and there he con- 
tinued for about a year, principally employed in painting, 
of which art also he had some knowledge. He executed 
upwards of twenty paintings about this time. One of his 
productions is a picture representing the dead body of the 
Saviour just removed from the cross, surrounded by the 
three Marys, the beloved disciple, Joseph of Arimathea, 
and, somewhat in the background, Nicodemus. Above 
appears the Rather, with the mystic dove in the centre of a 
glory, and surrounded by a circle of cherubs. This com- 
position, which was greatly applauded, he presented to the 
parochial church of his native place. Events in the 
political world having come to a temporary lull, he returned 
to Rome; but his health having been impaired from 
arduous application, he took a journey through a part of 
Germany, in company with his friend Prince Rezzonico. 
He returned from his travels much improved, and again 
commenced his labours with renewed vigour and enthusiasm. 

Canova’s sculptures have been distributed under three 
heads : — (1) Heroic compositions ; (2) Compositions of 
grace and elegance; and (3) Sepulchral monuments and 
rilievos. In noticing the works which fall under each of 
these divisions, it will be impossible to maintain a strict 
chronological order, but perhaps a better idea of his 
productions may thus be obtained. Their vast number, 
however, prevents their being all enumerated. 
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Soon after his return appeared his Perseus with the Head 
of Medusa, The moment of representation is when the 
hero, flushed with conquest, displays the head of the 
“ snaky Gorgon,” whilst the right hand grasps a sword of 
singular device. By a public decree, this work was placed 
in one of the siaiize of the Vatican hitherto reserved for 
the most precious works of antiquity; but it would be a 
mistake to say that it sustains this comparison, or that it 
rivals the earlier reahzation of the same subject in Italian 
art, that by Cellini. In 1802, at the personal request of 
Napoleon, Canova repaired to Paris to model a bust of the 
First Consul. The artist was entertained with munificence, 
and various honours were conferred upon him. The statue, 
which is colossal, was not finished till six years after. On 
the fall of the great Napoleon, Louis XVIII. presented this 
statue to the &itish Government, by whom it was after- 
wards given to the duke of Wellington. Palamedes, 
Creugas and Damoxenus, the Combat of Theseus and the 
Centaur, and Hercules and Lichas may close the class of 
heroic compositions, although the catalogue might be 
swelled by the enumeration of various others, such as 
Hector and Ajax, and the statues of Washington, King 
Ferdinand of Naples, and others. The group of Hercules 
and Lichas is considered as the most terrible conception 
of Canova’s mind, and in its peculiar style as scarcely to 
be excelled. 

Under the second head, namely, compositions of grace 
and elegance, the statue of Hebe takes the fiist place in 
point of date. Four times has the artist embodied in 
stone the goddess of youth, and each time with some 
variation. The only material improvement, however, is 
the substitution of a support more suitable to the simplicity 
of the art. Each of the statues is, in all its details, in 
expression, attitude, and delicacy of finish, strikingly 
elegant. The Dancing Nymphs maintain a character 
similar to that of the Hebe. The Graces and the Venus 
are more elevated. The Awakened Nymph is another 
work of uncommon beauty. The Mother of Napoleon, his 
consort Maria Louisa (as Concord), to model whom the 
author made a further journey to IParis in 1810, the Prin- 
cess Esterhazy, and the muse Polymnia (Elisa Bonaparte) 
take their place in this class, as do the ideal heads, com- 
prising Gorinna, Sappho, Laura, Beatrice, and Helen of 
Troy. 

The cenotaphs and funeral monuments fall next to be 
noticed. Of these the most splendid is the monument to 
the Archduchess Maria Christina of Austria, consisting of 
nine figures. Besides the two for the Roman pontiffs 
already mentioned, there is one for Alfieri, another for 
Emo, a Venetian admiral, and a small model of a cenotaph 
for Nelson, besides a great variety of monumental rihevos. 

The events which marked the life of the artist, during 
the first fifteen years of the period in which he was engaged 
on the above-mentioned works, are of so little importance 
as scarcely to merit notice. His mind was entirely absorbed 
in the labours of his studio, and, with the exception of his 
journeys to Paris, one to Vienna, and a few short intervals 
of absence in Florence and other parts of Italy, he never 
quitted Rome. In his own words, Ms statues were the 
sole proofs of his civil existence.” There was, however, 
another proof, which modesty forbade Mm to mention, an 
ever-active benevolence, especially towards artists. In 1 81 5 
he was commissioned by the Pope to superintend the trans- 
mission from Paris of those works of art which had formerly 
been conveyed thither under the direction of Napoleon. 
By his zeal and exertions, for there were many conMcting 
interests to reconcile, he adjusted the affair in a manner at 
once creditable to his judgment and fortunate for his 
country. In the autumn of this year he gratified a wish 
he had long entertained of visiting London, where ha 
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received tte Mgliest tokens of esteem. The artist for 
Tfvhom he showed particular sympathy and regard in Lon- 
don was Haydon, who might at the time be counted 
the sole representative of historical painting there, and 
whom he especially honoured for his championship of the 
Elgin marbles, then recently transported to England, and 
ignorantly depreciated by polite connoisseurs. Canova 
returned to Rome in the beginning of 1816, with the 
ransomed spoils of his countr/s genius. Immediately 
after, he received several marks of distinction, — by the 
hand of the Pope himself his name was inscribed in the 
Golden Volume of the Capitol,” and he received the title 
of marquis of Ischia, with an annual pension of 3000 
crowns, about .£625. 

He now contemplated a great work, a colossal statue of 
Religion. The model filled Italy with admiration; the 
mar We was procured, and the chisel of the sculptor ready 
to be applied to it, when the jealousy of churchmen as to 
the site, or some other cause, deprived the country of the 
projected work. The mind of Canova was inspired with 
the warmest sense of devotion, and though foiled in this 
instance he resolved to consecrate a shrine to the cause. 
In his native village he began to make preparations for 
erecting a temple which was to contain, not oWy the above 
statue, but other works of his own ; within its precincts 
were to repose also the ashes of the founder. Accordingly, 
in prosecution of this design, he repaired to Passagno in 
1819. At a sumptuous entertainment which he gave to his 
workmen, there occurred an incident which marks the 
kindliness of his character. When the festivities of the 
day had terminated, he requested the shepherdesses and 
peasant-girls of the adjacent hamlets to pass in review 
before him, and to each he made a present, expending on 
the occasion about £400. We need not therefore be 
surprised that a few years afterwards, when the remains of 
the donor came to be deposited in their last asylum, the 
grief which the surrounding peasantry evinced was in 
natural expression so intense and irrepressible as to eclipse 
the studied solemnity of more pompous mourning. 

After the foundation-stone of this edifice had been laid, 
Canova returned to Borne ; but every succeeding autumn 
he continued to visit Passagno, in order to direct the 
workmen, and encourage them with pecunia^ rewards and 
medals. In the meantime the vast expenditure exhausted 
his resources, and compelled him to labour with unceasing 
assiduity when age and disease had set their seal upon his 
frame. During the period which intervened between 
commencing operations at Passagno and his decease, he 
executed or finished some of his most striking works. 
Amongst these were the group Mars and Venus, the 
colossal figure of Pius VI., the Pietli, the St John, the 
rucuinbent Magdalen. The last performance which issued 
from his hand was a colossal bust of his friend the Count 
Oicognara. In May 1822 he paid a visit to Haples, to 
superintend the construction of wax moulds for an 
equestrian statue of the perjured Bourbon king Ferdinand. 
This journey materially injured his health, but he rallied 
again on his return to Borne. Towards the latter end of 
the year he paid his annual visit to the place of his birth, 
when he experienced a relapse. He proceeded to Venice, 
and expired there on the 13th of October 1822, at the age 
of nearly sixty-five. His disease was one which had affected 
him from an early age, caused by the continual use of 
carving-tools, producing a depression of the ribs. The 
most distinguished funeral honours were paid to his 
remains, which were deposited in the temple at Passagno 
on the 26th of the same month. 

Canova, in a certain sense, renovated the art of sculpture 
in Italy, and brought it back to that standard from which 
it had declined when the sense both of classical beauty 
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and moderation, and of Titanic invention and human, or 
superhuman energy as embodied by the unexampled genius 
of Michelangelo, had succumbed to the overloaded and 
flabby mannerisms of the 17th and 18th centuries. His 
finishing was refined, and he had a special method of giving 
a mellow and soft appearance to the marble. He formed 
his models of the same size as the work he designed was 
intended to be. The prominent defect of Canova’s attrac- 
tive and highly trained art is that which may be summed 
up in the word artificiality, — ^that quality, so characteristic 
of the modem mind, which seizes upon certain properties 
of conception and execution in the art of the past, and upon 
certain types of beauty or emotion in life, and makes a 
compound of the two — regulating both by the standard of 
taste prevalent in contemporary “ high society,” a standard 
which, referring to cultivation and refinement as its higher 
term, declines towards fashion as the lower. Of his moral 
character a generous and unwearied benevolence formed 
the most prominent feature. The greater part of the vast 
fortune realized by his works was distributed in acts of 
this description. He established prizes for artists and 
endowed all the academies of Borne, The aged and un- 
fortunate were also the objects of his peculiar solicitude. 
His titles were numerous. He was enrolled amongst the 
nobility of several states, decorated with various orders 
of knighthood, and associated in the highest professional 
honours. (See the of Canova by M ernes, one vol. ; 
that by Missiuini, four vols. ; the Biografia, by the Count 
Oicognara; and Opere Scelte di Antonio Canova^ by 
Anzelmi, Haples, 1842.) (w. m. e.) 

CAlSrSTATT, Cannstadt, or Kaetstatt, a town of 
Wurtemberg, in the circle of the Neckar, about 2| miles 
IST.E. of Stuttgart, in 48° 48' 22" H. lafc. and 9° 12' 49''' 
E. long. It is situated in the most fertile and populous 
part of the country, at a point where the high roads of the 
circle converge, and now forms one of the most flourish- 
ing towns in Germany. Its public buildings comprise a 
cathedral of the 15th century, dedicated to XJffo, a 
beautiful town-hall, the royal theatre, the market-house, 
and various educational institutions. The Wilholma 
palace, built in 1842-61 as a summer residence for the 
late king "William, is an elaborate example of tlie 
Saracenic style, and is surrounded by extensive and beauti- 
ful gardens. Avery considerable industry is carried on in 
the town, — the most important branches being wool- 
spinning, dyeing, cotton-weaving, and tbo manufacture of 
steel and machines. The transit trade is still more im- 
portant and various. A large temporary population is 
attracted to the town by the fame of its mineral springs. 
These are about forty in number, for the most part of tepid 
water, which is used both for drinking and bathing, and is 
said to be highly beneficial in dyspepsia and weakness of 
the nervous system. Besides the usual bathing establish- 
ments, there are several medical institutions for the 
treatment of special diseases. Sielborg, a hill in the 
neighbourhood, upwards of 600 feet in height, is interest- 
ing for its caverns and the numerous fossils which it has 
preserved. Hot far distant is the princely seat of 
Bosenstein (previously known as Kahlonstein), which was 
built in 1824-30 ; and on the neighbouring height of the 
Bothenberg was formerly the ancestral castle of the house 
of Wflrtemberg. Canstatt is mentioned as early as the 8th 
century, under the name of Condistat, as the seat of a, groat 
court held by Charlemagne for the trial of the rebellious 
dukes of Alemannia and Bavaria. From Louis the 
Bavarian it received the same imperial rights and privileges 
as were enjoyed by the town of Esslingen. Down to the 
middle of the 16th century it remained the capital of 
Wurtemberg ; and as an important place of transport it 
has been frequently the object of military operations. In 
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1755, at the time of the great earthquake at Lisbon, part 
of the town-house subsided 3 feet. Population in 1871, 
11,804. 

CAN’STEIjN’, Kakl Hildebeand, Count op (1667- 
1719), was born at Lindenberg, in 1667. He studied law 
at Frankfort, travelled in Italy and England, and served 
in one campaign ; but his health failing, he was obliged to 
retire into private life. At Berlin he became acquainted 
with Spener and Francke, whose influence determined him 
to devote his energies and time to further the circulation 
of the Bible. For this he obtained a large amount 
of money by subscription, and established at Halle the 
Bible Society which is named after him. In 1712, with 
the aid of Francke, he issued a stereotype edition of the 
Hew Testament at about fourpence a copy, and nest 
year a similar edition of the whole Bible. In 1722 
editions in Polish and Bohemian appeared. Canstein is 
the author of a lAfe. of Spener, a Harmony of the Gospels, 
and several theological works. He is, besides, one of those 
to whom the introduction of stereotype printing has been 
ascribed. 

CANTABRIA, a district of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
lying on the south coast of the Bay of Biscay. By the 
more ancient geographers the name was applied to the 
entire country now occupied by the provinces of Asturias, 
Santander, Biscay, and Guipuzcoa. After the conquest of 
Spain by the Romans, the name of Cantabria was restricted 
to what is now the province of Santander and the eastern 
portion of Asturias. 

The Oantabri were not improbably the remains of an I 
ancient Iberian population, and were, according to some, 
the ancestors of the modern Basques. They were the most 
warlike of all the native Spanish tribes tbat the Romans 
had to encounter, and were never completely subdued. 
Together with the Astares, they offered for many ages a 
successful resistance to the Roman arms, and were only at 
last compelled to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome by 
Augustus. They revolted a few years after, but were 
defeated with great slaughter by Agrippa, 19 b.o. When, 
however, their losses had been somewhat repaired, they again 
declared war • and they were only kept in check by the 
most vigorous exertions of the Emperor Tiberias. Their 
indomitable spirit is frequently alluded to in the ancient 
classics ; among others Horace alludes to the “ Cantahrum 
indoctum juga ferre nostraf Cautabria under tbe Roman 
empire comprehended five principal tribes, — the Pleutauri, 
the Varduli, the Autrigones, the Conisci or Concani (who 
fed on the blood of their horses , — Icetum equino sanguine 
Ooncanum ”), and the Tuisi. There were numerous towns 
and villages distributed throughout the country, of which 
the most important was Juliobriga. 

CANTACU2ENUS, Johannes, emperor of the East, 
celebrated as a statesman, general, and historian, was 
born at Constantinople, of an ancient and opulent family, 
and under the reign of the elder Andronicus held the 
high office of Great Domestic. In the disputes that ensued 
between that emperor and his grandson, Oantacuzenus 
espoused the cause of the latter ; and when Andronicus 11., 
on the abdication of Hs grandfather, ascended the throne 
(1328) he was entrusted with the supreme administra- 
tion of affairs, in which capacity he displayed considerable 
vigour and ability. On the death of the emperor in 1341, 
Oantacuzenus was left regent, and guardian of Hs son John 
Palseologua, who was hut nine years of age. Whether he 
would have continued faithful to his trust is uncertain; 
but being suspected by the empress, ^d.the object of the 
hostility of a powerfiil p^rty at court, he ,r^beHqd.,.^nd,,got 
himself crowned emperor- in one of the provpicial, towais, 
while , .pppopents, j with ^ the young > emperor Jqhn, 
in|intaf^qe^, ,t^pm|, elves at Coiistantinople. The ciyil.war 
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which ensued lasted six years ; and as the rival parties 
were obliged to call in the aid of the Servians and 
Turks, and to engage mercenaries of every description, 
the empire was reduced to a state of incredible confusion, 
and nearly ruined. At the outset Oantacuzenus was so 
hard pressed that he was obliged to flee into Ser-sda. An 
alliance with Servia enabled him to make head against 
his enemies for some time ; but his inconstant allies soon 
left him to join the other side, or to pursue their own 
private ends. It was with the help of the Turks that he 
brought the war to a termination. He formed an alliance 
with Orchan, the Ottoman Sultan of Broussa, on the dis- 
graceful conditions of sending his daughter to the harem 
of the Turk, and of allowing his army to make slaves of 
the Greek subjects. In 1346 he entered Constantinople in 
triumph, and forced his opponents to an arrangement by 
which he became joint emperor -with John Palseologus, 
retaining the administrative power in his own hands during 
the minority of his colleague. It is impossible to give a 
connected view of the government of Oantacuzenus. The 
empire, already broken up into disconnected fragments, 
and reduced to the narrowest limits, was assailed on every 
side by open enemies or treacherous friends. There were 
wars with the Genoese, who had a colony at Galata and 
had money transactions with the court, and with the 
Servians, who were at that time establishing an extensive 
empire on the north-western frontiers, — carried on in every 
case without energy and without happy result ; and there 
was a hazardous alliance with the Turks, who made their 
first permanent settlement in Europe, at Callipolis, in 
Thrace, towards the end of the reign of Oantacuzenus 
(1354). It would be wrong to blame him, however, for 
introducing those enemies of Christendom into Europe, 
as they had been in the habit of interposing in the 
unhappy struggles of the Greek empire. No individual 
energy could have saved a moribund state from destruction 
at the hands of its more vigorous neighbours. Yet Can- 
tacuzenus was far too ready to employ them in bis European 
quarrels ; and as he had not money to pay them, this gave 
them a ready pretext for seizing upon a European town. 
The financial burdens imposed by Oantacuzenus had long 
been displeasing to his subjects, and there had always been 
a strong faction in favour of John Palseologus. Hence, 
when the latter entered Constantinople in the end of 1354, 
his success was easy. Oantacuzenus retired to a monastery, 
where he occupied himself in literary labours. He wrote 
a history of his own life and times, which has been incor- 
porated in the series of Byzantine historians. Oantacuzenus 
was not without ability, and had some literary merit and 
even eloquence, but with a considerable share of the 
Byzantine vices, — timidity, duplicity, and falsity. 

CANTAGALLO, a town of Brazil, in the province of 
Rio de Janeiro, about 80 miles N.E. of the city of that 
name, on a small tributary of the Parahyba, with a station 
on the railway from Rio de Janeiro to Campos. It was 
formerly the seat of important gold mines ; but, since 
these were worked out, it has depended almost wholly on 
agriculture. Population about 4200. 

CANTAL, a department in central France, lying between 
44° 37' and 46° 26' N. lafc., and between 2° 3' and 3° 18' 
E. long., bounded N. by the department of Puy-de-D6me, 
and E. by Hante-Loire and Lozfere, S. by Aveyron and 
Loz^re, and W. by Corrfeze and Lot. Its area is 2208 
sqpare, noiles ; and its population in 1872 was 231,867. 

. apcient province of Tipper Auvergne, 

r^tpe'^rom the Plomb-du-Cantajl, .the 
jciepi^al pc A of a bare and rugged chain whid^ traverses 
thjB department. Near the Plomh, wHch. attains a 
heigTit of above 6090 feet, are tbe Cql-de-Gabre and 
other peaks bdonging to the same systenq, evidently of 
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volcanic origia. The slopes of the higher mountains are 
steep and bare. The more elevated valleys are thinly 
peopled, and in summer afford pasture for the flocks and 
herds which migrate thither from the low countries. Most 
of the streams of the department have their sources in this 
central ridge, and fall by a short and rapid course into the 
rivers which traverse the extensive valleys on either side. 
The principal rivers are the Alagnon, which is a tributary 
of the AJlier ; the Oelle and Truyere, which are tributaries 
of the Lot; and the CA-e and Eue, which are tributaries of 
the Dordogne. The climate of the department varies con- 
siderably in the different localities. In the alluvial plain 
between Murat and Saint Flour, and in the S.W., in the 
arrondissemcnt of Aurillac, it is generally mild and dry ; 
but in the northern and central portions the winters are 
long and severe, and the hurricanes peculiarly violent. 
The internal resources of the department are considerable ; 
but the difficulty of land-carriage prevents them being 
sufficiently developed. The hills and valleys abound with 
game, and the streams with fish. Gantal produces a vast 
variety of aromatic and medicinal plants ; and its mineral 
products include coal, copper, lead, iron, antimony, granite, 
and slate. Several mines of coal and one of antimony are 
worked, but generally these natural sources of wealth are 
neglected. The cold and damp of the climate, which are 
great obstacles to the cultivation of corn, favour the growth 
of the pastures. Cattle and horses are accordingly reared 
with profit, while butter and cheese (including the famous 
Roquefort cheese) are made in large quantities. The wool 
of the district also is of a superior quality. The inhabitants 
are rude and uncultivated, accustomed to live on the 
scantiest fare, and plying the meanest handicrafts for a 
considerable part of the year in their migrations to Paris 
and through the provinces. The principal articles of food 
are 'rye, buckwheat, aud chestnuts. Cantal is divided into 
four arrondissements, — ^Aurillac, Mauriac, Murat, and Saint 
Flour. Its capital is Aurillac. 

OAKTARINI, Simone (1612-1648), called Simone da 
Pesaeo, a painter and etcher, was born at Oropezza near 
Pesaro in 1612. He was a disciple of Guido, and a fellow- 
student of' Domenichino and Albaiio. The irritability of 
his temper and his vanity were extreme ; and it is said 
that his death, which took place at Verona in 1648, was 
occasioned by chagrin at his failure in a portrait of the 
duke of Mantua. Others relate that he was poisoned by a 
Mantuan painter whom he had injured. His pictures, 
though masterly and spirited, are deficient in originality. 
Some of his works have been mistaken for examples of 
Guido, to whom, indeed, he is considered superior in the 
extremities of the figures. Among his principal paintings 
are St Anthony, at Cagli ; the Magdalene, at Pesaro ; the 
Transfiguration, in the Brera Gallery, Milan ; the Portrait of 
Guido, in the Bologna Gallery ; and St Romuald in the Casa 
Paolucci. His most celebrated etching is Jupiter, Heptune, 
and Pluto, honouring the arms of Cardinal Boxghese. 

CANTEMIR, Antioohus (1700-1744), the father of 
Russian poetry, was the youngest son of Demetrius Cante- 
mir, noticed below. Under the ablest professors, whom 
Peter the Great had invited to St Petersburg, he studied 
mathematics, physics, history, moral philosophy, and polite 
literature. When quite young he was elected a member of 
the Academy of St Petersburg ; aud he wrote some satires 
at twenty, which helped greatly to fix Russian versifica- 
tion and develop Russian poetry. At thirty years of 
age ho was nominated minister to the court of Great 
Britain ; and there, as well as in France, whither he went 
in 1736 as minister-plenipotentiary, he was equally admired 
as a statesman and as a man of letters,. His conduct in 
relation to the different revolutions which agitated Russia 
during his absence procured him the confidence and 
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esteem of tliree successive princes. He died at Paris in 
1744. Besides a Russian translation of Anacreon and the 
epistles of Horace, he wrote original satires, odes, and 
fables, and translated Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds 
and Algarotti’s Dialogues on Light and Colours. The 
Abb6 Guasco wrote his life in French, and translated his 
satires into that language. 

CAHTEMIR, Demeteius, son of a prince of Moldavia, 
was born in 1673, and died in 1723, On his father’s death, 
though not permitted to succeed to the throne of Moldavia, 
he continued faithfully to serve the Turks, distinguishing 
himself in many campaigns, and acquiring the Oriental as 
well as the European languages, of which he became a great 
master. In 1710 he was at last appointed prince of 
Moldavia, in order to aid in resisting the threatened 
invasion of Peter the Great. Convinced of the approaching 
ruin of the Turks, Cantemir joined the Czar, and shared 
in the campaign of 1711 on the Pruth, which proved so 
humiliating to Russia. On the conclusion of peace, Peter, 
who had refused to give up his ally to the victorious 
Turks, took him with him to Russia, where he lived till 
his death, assisting the Czar in his wars, and in great favour 
with him. He wrote several works, the most important being 
a history of the growth and decay of the Ottoman empire. 

CANTERBURY, a city and "borough in the county of 
Kent, distant from London 55 miles E.S.E., and situated 
in 51° 17' N. lat., 1° 16' E. long. It is approached from 
London by the South-Eastern and the London-Chatham- 
and-Dover railways ; and a line, six miles in length, con- 
nects it with "Whitstable, a small harbour on the north coast 



of Kent, which is its port for trade purposes. The corpora- 
tion (from which the mayor is chosen) is elected from three 
wards, the Dane-John, Westgate, and Northgate wards, 
and consists of eighteen conncillorB and six aldermen. 
Here are held the quarter sessions for East Kent, the 
petty sessions for the Home Division of St Augustine, 
beside those of the city itself, and the county court of the 
surfounding district. The ITigh Court of Justice has also 
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district registries at Canterbury for tbe probate and i 
bankruptcy divisions. 

Canterbury contains a cathedral church, the seat of an 
archbishop, who is primate of all England and metro- 
politan, and provincial of the dioceses south of Trent, — ^his 
own diocese comprising the greater part of Kent and a 
small piece of Surrey. The cathedral staff consists of a 
dean, sis canons, twenty-four honorary canons, an auditor, 
six preachers, four minor canons, and subordinate officers ; 
and attached to it is a school founded by Henry VIII., 
and called the king’s school, comprising a foundation for 
two masters and fifty scholars, with a few exhibitions also. 
The cathedral library contains about 9000 volumes, and is 
rich in ancient charters and registers of the monastery. 
Besides the cathedral there are fifteen parish churches, and 
places of worship for Roman Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, 
Independents, Baptists, Wesleyans, Lady Huntingdon’s 
congregation, and the Society of Friends. In the crypt of 
the cathedral there is also a church founded by Queen 
Elizabeth for French Protestant refugees, and still used 
by a small French congregation. A college for the 
education of missionary clergy of the Church of England 
was founded by Royal Charter in 1848 on the ruins of St 
Augustine’s abbey ; and on St Thomas Hill in the suburbs 
is the boys’ school of the Clergy Orphan Corporation. The 
principal public buildings are the Guild HaU, the Corn 
Exchange with market-place below, the Museum, the Kent 
and Canterbury Hospital, an institution for upwards of 
100 patients, and the gaol, which is for the eastern divi- 
sion of the county, with the county court-hall adjoining. 
The city contains barracks for horse, foot, and artillery, — 
that for cavalry being used for depots of regiments on 
foreign service, and that for infantry as the brigade dep6t 
of the 3rd regiment (Buffs) and the East Kent regiment, and 
as the headquarters of the East Kent militia. The trade of 
Canterbury comprises good markets for hops and corn, but 
has no other speciality. There are some pleasant public 
gardens known as the Dane- John Walks. The suburbs 
and neighbourhood are favourite spots for residence. 

Canterbury returns two members to Parliament, the con- 
stituency being 2794 (revision 1876). The population 
in 1871 was 20,962, and the number of houses 4102. 

Canterbury occupies the site of the Roman Durovernum, 
a city established upon that ford of the River Stour at 
which roads from the three Kentish harbour-fortresses, 
Rivtupioe, Rubrce, and Lemanx (now Richborough, Dover, 
and Lymne) became united into the one great military 
way through Britain, known in later days as Watling 
Street. From this ford the city apparently derived its 
name, the first syllable of which is the Celtic dwr, “ water.” 
The Romans do not seem, at least towards the end of their 
occupation, to have made it a military centre, or given it 
a permanent garrison; but, as a halting-place for troops 
on the march, and commercially, as lying in the direct 
path of all the Continental traffic of Britain, its importance 
at this date must have been considerable. The city re- 
appears, under its new name of Cantwarabyrig (since 
shortened to the present word), as the capital of Ethelbert, 
the fourth Saxon king of Kent, during the latter part of 
whose reign it became in a manner the metropolis of 
England, — the office of Bretwalda, or overlord, of the island 
to the Humber being held by Ethelbert. It was in this reign 
(in 696) and under these circumstances that Angustine 
and his fellow-missionaries arrived from Rome, and 
their settlement by Ethelbert in Ms capital became the 
origin of its position, held ever since, as the metropolis of 
the English Church. Its Mstory from tMs time becomes 
chiefly ecclesiastical. Here lived and ruled Augustine and 
the succeeding archbishops, and here under their auspices, 
frbm the time of Ethelbert and Augustine downwards, 
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arose two of the principal monasteries of England, the 
abbey of St Augustine and the priory of Christ Church, 
— the latter ruled by a prior only, as acknowledging 
the archbishop for its abbot. These were long rivals in 
importance and wealth, in which the abbey held for several 
centuries the advantage, as possessing the shrines of the 
earlier archbishops, the chief saints of the English Church, 
till the pre-eminence of the priory in turn became decidedly 
established by the murder of Archbishop Becket (1170) in 
its cathedral church, his canonization as St Thomas of 
Canterbury, and the resort of the Christian world on 
pilgrimage to Ms shrine. Miracles were almost immediately 
said to he worked at his grave in the crypt, and at the well 
in which his garments had been washed ; and from tlie 
time when Henry II. did Ms penance for the murder in 
the church, and the battle of Alnwick was gained over the 
Scots a few days afterwards — it was supposed as a result — 
the fame of the martyr’s power and the popularity of Ms 
worsMp became an established thing in England. On the 
rebuilding of the cathedral after a fire, in 1175, a mag- 
nificent shrine was erected for him in a new chapel built 
for the purpose, wMch became thronged for three centuries 
by pilgrims and worshippers of all classes, from kings 
and emperors downwards. Henceforward the interests of 
the city became bound up in those of the cathedral, and 
were shown in the large number of hostels for the accom- 
modation of the pilgrims, and of shops containing wares 
especially suited to their tastes, A pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury became not only a pious exercise, but a fashionable 
summer excursion ; and tbe poet Chaucer, writing in the 
14th century, has given us an admirable picture of such 
pilgrimages, with the manners and behaviour of a party 
of pilgrims, leisurely enjoying the journey, and telling 
stories to each other on the road. Our very language still 
contains two words originating in these customs, — a 
“ canterbury,” or a “ canterbu^ tale,” a phrase used for a 
fiction, — and a “canter,” which is a short form for a 
“ canterbury gallop,” an allusion to the easy pace at wMch 
these pilgrimages were performed. The largely ecclesi- 
astical character of the city may still be seen iu tbe 
numerous remains of buildings connected with the church 
with which its streets abound to tbe present day. The 
shrine with its vast collected wealth was destroyed, and 
every reminiscence connected with it as far as possible 
effaced, by King Henry YIII.’s commissioners in 1538. 

In secular history Canterbury has been less remarkable. 
The castle was taken by Louis, son of Philip Augustus of 
France, during Ms incursion into England in 1215. Here, 
in the cathedral, Edward I. was married in 1299 to his 
second queen, Margaret of France, and Charles I. to 
Henrietta Maria in 1626. Hence started the Kentish 
rebels under Wat Tyler on their march to London iu 1381, 
taking with them as prisoner Archbishop Sudbury, whom 
they beheaded later on Tower Hill, — ^in this point curiously 
repeating the action of the Danes during their invasion of 
1011, who seized Archbishop Elphege from this cathedral, 
and shortly afterwards put him to death at Blackheath. The 
“ Canterbury Christmas,” that of 1647, is known for the 
resistance offered here to the attempt to carry out the 
decree of Parliament against the observance of the day. 
Out of the rising that ensued grew the “ Kentish Petition ” 
for the release of Charles I, supported, in the following 
summer, by an armed gathering of the gentry and yeomanry 
of the county, wMch was scattered by General Fairfax in 
the battle of Maidstone. 

The cathedral stands on the site of a Roman church 
given by King Ethelbert, together with his own palace 
adjoining, to Augustine and.his monks. This early church 
and its adjacent buildings were destroyed and entirely 
rebuilt by Archbishop Lanfranc in 1070, and the choir 
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was again rebuilt on a larger scale by Ms successor Arcb- 
bisbop Anselm, whose woik, in turn, on being restored 
after the fire of 1172, was then considerably enlarged, 
especially by the addition of a cbapel and corona, both 
dedicated to St Thomas, at its eastern end. In tMs state 
substantially the choir remains to the present day. 
Lanfranc’s nave survived till the 14th century, when it 
was rebuilt, with the exception of one western tower, taken 
down in 1831. The central tower was not completed till 
about 1500. The most interesting parts remaining in the 
present church are — (1) the site of the murder of Becket 
in the north-'west transept, which still shows the mark of 
the altar erected in its commemoration, though a jprevalent 
story of a stone in the pavement from which his blood- 
stain has been cut out, is a modern fiction ; (2) the site 
of the shrine itseK, shown by the rough flooring in the 
centre of its chapel, King Henry’s commissioners having 
destroyed the very pavement on w'hich it stood; (3) a few 
remaining windows of rich 12th century glass, unique in 
England and scarcely equalled on the Continent; (4) 
monuments of the Black Prince, of Henry IV. and his 
queen, and of several of the archbishops from Peckham to 
Pole ; (5) fine remains of Norman fresco-painting in the 
apse of St Gabriel in the crypt ; and (6) the choir itself, 
built through the ten years succeeding 1174, an interest- 
ing specimen of the gradual transition from the Norman 
style progressing in England at the latter end of the 12th 
century, and showing especially the first introduction of 
that Southern-French variety of detail which gained a 
place in the new style now known as Early English. Many 
of the monastic bmldings still remain, as the cloisters, the 
chapter-house, the treasury, the two entrance gateways, 
and the lavatory tower now used as a baptistery; and 
scattered in the precincts are relics of the infijmary, the 
dormitory, the prior’s house, and three sets of buildings for 
hospitality to three different grades of pilgrims — all show- 
ing great beauty of architecture. The chapter buildings, 
added in the last few years, are not so praiseworthy. 

Of "St Augustine’s Abbey the remains are fewer ; but a 
beautiful gateway of the 14th century, the abbot’s hall, 
and some remains of the great church, attest its former 
magnificence. Of the other religious foundations of the 
city, no remains exist of St Gregory’s priory or St Sepul- 
chre’s nunnery, but interesting parts are left of the Grey 
or Franciscan Friars, the White or Augustinian, and the 
Black or Dominican Friars (the latter the first friary of 
this order established in England) ; also of the hospitals 
of St John, Northgate; St Nicholas, Harbledown; St 
Thomas, Eastbridge ; St Lawrence ; and that of the Poor 
Priests, — of which the first three still remain in use as 
almshouses. Of the fifteen parish churches’ wMch exist the 
most remarkable is St Martin’s, the church frequented by 
Bertha the queen of Ethelbert before Augustine’s arrival 
and thus the earliest seat of English Ohriatianity. In this 
church Ethelbert must have been baptized, and the exist- 
ing font has been supposed of that age ; rude and archaic, 
however, as it is, it is not earlier than a Norman date, 
though Saxon masonry still exists in the church walls. 

Among the secular remains there are large portions of 
the city walls, mostly of the 15th century, but connected in 
parts with an earthen bank of a very much earlier date, 
and in one spot with a conical mound called the Dane-John 
or Donjon, probably of Celtic origin. The Norman keep 
of the castle, one of Bishop Gundulph’s works, still exists, 
but in a very mutilated condition, as well as a fine 
gateway tower, the west gate of the city, built about the 
year 1380 by Archbishop Sudbury. The Guild Hall is of 
old work, but has been refaced with modern brick ; and 
part remains of the Chequers Inn f(ir pilgrims, built by 
Prior Chiilenden about the year 1400, and mentioned by 
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Chaucer in his Gantet'hury Tales ; but much of this was 
burnt down in 1865. 

There are slight remains also of the archbishop’s palace, 
built on the very ground originally given by King Ethel- 
bert before his conversion, and then known as Staplegate ; 
but the archbishops have ceased to reside in Canterbury 
since the 17th century. 

The following is a list of archbishops of Canterbury to 
the present day : — 

1. Augustine, 597 to 605. 54. John deUfford, 1348 to 1349, 

2. Laurentius, 605 to 619, 55. Thomas Bradwardin, 1349. 

3. Mellitus, 619 to 624. 56. Simon Ishp, 1349 to 1366. 

4. Justus, 624 to 630. 57. Simon Langham, 1366 to 

5. Hononus, 631 to 653. 1368 

6. Beusdedit, 655 to 664, 58. Wilham Wittlesey, 1368 to 

7. Theodore, 668 to 690. 1374 

A BerhtualA 698 to 731. 59. Simon Sudbury, 1375 to 

9. Taetwine, 731 to 734. 1381. 

10. Ifothelm, 735 to 741. 60. William Courtenay, 1381 to 

11. Outhbert, 741 to 758. 1396. 

12. Breogwine, 759 to 762. 61. Thomas Arundel, 1396 to 

13. Jfflnberht, 763 to 790. 1414. 

14. .fflthelheard, 790 to 803. 62. Henry Chicheley, 1414 to 

15. Wulfred, 803 to 829. 1443. 

16. Pleogild, 829 to 830. 63. John Stafford, 1443 to 1452. 

17. Ceolnoth, 830 to 870. 64. John Kemp, 1452 to 1454. 

lA Althelred, 870 to 889, 66. Thomas Bourchier, 1454 to 

19. Plegemund, 891 to 923. 1486. 

20. Althelm, 923 to 926. 66. John Morton, 1486 to 1500. 

21. Wulfelm, 928 to 941. 67. Henry Dene, 1501 to 1503. 

22. Odo, 941 to 958. 68. William Warham, 1503 to 

23. Alsine, 958 to 969. 1532, 

24. Dunstan, 959 to 988. 69. Thomas Cranmcr, 1633 to 

25. jEthelgar, 988 to 989. 1656. 

26. Sigerio, 990 to 995. 70. Reginald Polo, 1556 to 1658. 

27. JSlfric, 995 to 1006. 71. Matthew Parker, 1659 to 

28. jElfeah, or Elphege, 1006 to 1575. 

1012. 72. Edmund Grindal, 1576 to 

29. Lyfing, 1013 to 1020. 1583. 

80. iEthelnoth, 1020 to 1038. 73. John Whitgift, 1683 to 

31. Eadsige, 1038 to 1050. 1604. 

82. Robert, 1060 to 1052, 74. Richard Bancroft, 1604 to 

33. Stigand, 1052 to 1070. 1610. 

34. Lanfranc, 1070 to 1089. 76. George Abbot, 1611 to 1633. 

35. Anselm, 1093 to 1109. 76, William Laud, 1633 to 164d 

36. Ralph de Turbine, 1114 to 77. William Juxon, 1660 tc 

1122. 1663. 

37. William de Cnrbellio, 1123 78, Gilbert Sheldon, 1663 to 

to 1186. 1677. 

38. Theobald, 1139 to 1161. 79. William Saucroft, 1677 to 

89. Thomas Becket, 1162 to 1691. 

1170. 80. John Tillotson, 1691 to 

40. Richard, 1174 to 1184. 1694. 

41. Baldwin, 1186 to 1190. 81. Thomas Tenison, 1694 to 

42. Reginald Fitz-Jocelino, 1191. 1716. 

43. HubertWalter, 1193 to 1205. 82, William Wake, 1716 to 

44. Stephen Langton, 1207 to 1737. 

1228. 83. John Potter, 1737 to 1747. 

46. Richard Wethershed, 1229 84. Thomas Herring, 1747 to 

to 1231. 1767. 

46. Edmund deAhbendon, 1233 86. Matthew Hutton, 1767 to 

to 1240. 1768. 

47. Boniface of Savoy, 1246 to 86. Thomas Seeker, 1758 to 

1270. 1768. 

48. Robert KEwaxdly, 1272 to 87. Frederick Cornwallis, 1768 

1278. to 1783. 

49. John Peckham, 1279 to 88. John Moore, 1783 to 1806. 

1292. 89. Charles Manners Sutton, 

60. Robert Winchelsey, 1293 to . 1806 to 1828. 

ISIS. 90. William Howley, 1828 to 

61. Walter Reynolds, 1313 to 1848, 

1327. 91. John Bird' Sunimor, 1848 to 

62. Simon de Meopham, 1327 to 1862. 

1888, 92. C. T. Longley, 1862 to 1868. 

63. John Stratford, 1333 to 93. Archibald Campbell Tait, 

1348. 1868. (T, G. G. F.) 

CANTEEBURY, a province of New Zealand, occupying 
the central portion of the Middle Island on the eastern side 
of the great dividing range of the Southern Alps. It is 
bounded on the E. by the sea, and on the N., "W., and S. 
by the provinces' of Nelson, Westland, and Otagb respec- 
tively. The area of Canterbury is about 8,693,000 acres. 
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'Ph.ysicaUy, the province may be divided into two longi- 
tudinal sections, from north to south. Of these the more 
westerly, which is considerably the larger, is mountainous, 
sloping eastward into downs, while the other consists of a 
plain, covering an area of 2,500,000 acres. To these two 
main divisions must be added Banks Peninsula, an isolated 
hilly district on the eastern edge of the plain, jutting into 
the sea, and with an area of 250,000 acres. Thus the 
surface of the province is of the most diversified character, 
varying from the snow-clad peaks of the Southern Alps, 
which culminate in Mount Cook (13,200 feet), the highest 
mountain in New Zealand, to the dead level of the plain 
on which Christchurch stands, only a few feet above the 
sea. In lakes Canterbury gives place to Otago and 
Auckland, though Lakes Ohau and Coleridge are large 
sheets of water, situated amid scenery of the most beautiful 
description. The rivers of Canterbury are short and rapid, 
running with a direct course to the sea, and quite useless 
for purposes of navigation. Apart from the Hurunui and 
Waitangi, which divide Canterbury on the north-east and 
south-east from Nelson and Otago respectively, and hence 
belong equally to those provinces, the principal rivers of 
Canterbury are the Ashley, Waimakariri, Eakaia, Ash- 
burton, and Rangitata. They are ah very liable to sudden 
and disastrous floods. The coast is poorly supplied vdth 
good harbours, that of Akaroa, in Banks Peninsula, being 
the only one safe in ah kinds of weather. The harbour of 
Lyttelton is spacious, but exposed to easterly winds. The 
capital of Canterbury is Christchurch, and the other 
principal settlements are Lyttelton and Akaroa already 
mentioned, Kaiapoi a few miles north of Christchurch, and 
Timaru, 110 mhes south of the latter place. 

The downs and great plain of Canterbury are devoid of 
forests, but the mouutain regions and Banks Peninsula 
yield abundance of excellent timber. The principal trees 
are the totara (Podocarpm Totara), rimu or red pine 
{Dacrydium mpressinurm^, and kahikatea or white pine 
{Podocarpus dacrydioides). Coal weh adapted for house- 
hold aud industrial pur^joses, though not of the first 
quality, is found in the Malvern Hills, to the west of 
Christchurch, and beds of clay ironstone exist in various 
localities, but are not yet worked. Gold is found in 
the south-western angle of the province, near the Otago 
border, though not in sufiicient quantity to tempt many to 
search for it. The wealth of Canterbury consists in its 
flocks and its yield of agricultural produce. In 1874 the 
province contained 2,965,000 sheep and 79,000 cattle. 
The number of agricultural holdings was 3969, and the 
total area of land under crops of all kinds, including 
cultivated grass, was about 390,000 acres, of which 
112,000 acres were under cereals. The imports of Canter- 
bury in 1874 amounted to £1,568,826, and the exports 
to £1,108,531, — by far the greater proportion of the latter 
consisting of wool, wheat, and oats. The export of 
phormium fibre (New Zealand flax), from which much was 
at one time expected, has greatly declined, but on the 
other hand the export of preserved meats is rapidly rising 
in importance. The population of the province on 31st 
December 1874 was 71,316. Besides possessing many 
good roads, Canterbury is fast being opened up by railways. 
The first of these, from Lyttelton to Christchurch, a dis- 
tance 6f eight miles, was tunnelled at great expense through 
the hills at the back of the former town. The line has 
since been continued on both sides of Christchqrch — as far 
south as the River Rangitata, and as far north . as the 
River Ashley, while branch lines have been, or are being, 
constructed to the settlements of Southbridge, Malvern, 
and Qxford. The first railway haying been of ,the 5-feet 
,3-in,ch gauge,, the main line is -iorithe most part of that 
width; while the branches are of -the narrow gauge of 3 
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feet 6 inches, which is almost universally adopted in other 
parts of the colony. 

The educational system of Canterbury is comprehensive 
and efficient. In addition to the New Zealand Universitj 
(an examining institution, supported by the colony as a 
whole, but having its headquarters at Christchurch), there 
are in the capital several educational institutions of high 
standing. Spread over the province there are also, in 
addition to schools maintained by private enterprise, many 
Government schools. The number of these on 31st March 
1875 was 93. They were conducted by 288 teachers and 
attended by 12,000 scholars. 

Canterbury was founded in December 1850 by an asso- 
ciation headed by men of influential position in England, 
and connected with the national church. It was indeed 
sought for a time to prevent persons not members of the 
Church of England from settling in Canterbury, hut the 
attempt was a failure. In 1867 the portion of the pro- 
vince west of the Southern Alps was formed into a separate 
province, under the name of Westland, Further particulars 
regarding the history of Canterbury will be found under 
the heading New Zealand. 

CANTHARIDES, or Spanish Flies, are the common 
blister-beetles (Oantharis vesicatoria or Zytta vesicatoria) 
of European pharmacy. They are bright iridescent golden- 
green or bluish-coloured insects, with the breast finely 
punctured and pubescent, head and thorax with a longi- 
tudinal channel, and elytra with two slightly elevated 
lines. The insect is from half-an-inch to an inch in 
length, and from one to two lines broad, the female being 
broader in the abdomen and altogether larger than the 
male. It is a native of the South of Europe, being found 
in Spain, France, Germany, Italy, Hungary, and the 
South of Russia, and it is also obtained in Siberia, The 
Spanish fly is also occasionally found in the South of 
England. The insects feed upon ash, lilac, privet, and 
jasmine leaves, and are found more rarely on elder, rose, 
apple, and poplar trees. Their presence is made known by 
a powerful disagreeable odour, which penetrates to a con- 
siderable distance; and people sitting under trees on 
which the insects were feeding have been known to be 
injuriously affected by their presence. They are collected 
for use at late evening or early morning, while in a dull 
bedewed condition, by shaking them off the trees or shrubs 
into cloths spread on the ground; and they are killed by 
dipping them into hot water or vinegar, or by exposing them 
for some time over the vapour of vinegar. They are then 
dried and put up for preservation in glass-stoppered 
bottles; and they require to be very carefully guarded 
against mites aud various other minute insects to the 
attacks of whicli they are peculiarly liable, Mr H. Pock- 
lington has discovered by means of spectroscopic observa- 
tions that the green colour of the elytra, &c., is due to 
the presence of chlorophyll; and he has demonstrated 
that the variations of the spectral bands are sufficient, 
after the lapse of many years, to indicate with some 
certainty the kind of leaves on which the insects were 
feeding shortly before they were killed. Cantharides owe 
their value to the presence of a peculiar chemical principle, 
to which the name cantharidin has been given. It is 
most abundant in large full-grown insects, while in 
very young specimens no cantharidin at all has been 
found. From about one-fourth to rather more than one- 
half per cent, of cantharidin has been obtained from 
different samples; and it has been ascertained that the 
hard parts of the insect contain about six times more of 
the active .principle than the soft parts. Cantharidin 
crystallizes ini colourless four-sided prisms ; in solution or 
prepared with lard it produces very powerful vesication, 
and taken internally it is a violent irritant poison, 
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Spamsli flies are most largely used as an external applica- 
tion, being but rarely taken internally. They are applied 
as a topical stimulant for indolent ulcers, as rubefacients, 
and especially for blistering in inflammatory diseases. 
Taken internally in the form of tincture, they have been 
used in dropsy, in paralysis of the bladder, and for pro- 
ducing aphrodisiacal effects. They have also been employed 
in lepra and other skin diseases ; and they have had a re- 
putation in hydrophobia and other nervous disorders vrhich 
they do not deserve. 

A very large number of other insects belonging to the 
family Cantharidos possess blistering properties owing to 
their containing cantharidin. Of these the most remark- 
able is the Telini fly of India [llylahris cichorii), the range 
of which extends from Italy and Oreece through Egypt 
and Central Asia as far as China. It is very rich in 
cantharidin, yielding fully twice as much as ordinary 
can thar ides, Seversd green-coloured beetles are, on account 
of their colour, used as adulterants to cantharides, but 
they are very easily detected by examination with the eye, 
or, if powdered, with the microscope. 

OANTIOLEk The book of Canticles, or the Song of 
Solomon, is called in Hebrew The Song of Songs (that is 
the choicest of songs), or, according to the full title which 
stands as the first verse of the book, The choicest of the 
songs of 8olomo7h. In the Western versions the book holds 
the third place among the so-called Solomonic writings, 
following Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. In Hebrew Bibles 
it stands among the Megillot, the five books of the 
Hagiographa which have a prominent place in the Syna- 
gogue service. In printed Bibles and iu German MSS. it 
is the first of these because it is read at the Passover, 
which is the first great feast of the sacred year of the 
Jews. Spanish MSS., however, place it second among 
the Megillot, giving the precedence to Buth, 

JSTo part of the Bible has called forth a greater diversity 
of opinions than the Song of Solomon, and that for two 
reasons. In the first place, the book holds so unique a 
position in the Old Testament, that the general analogy 
of Hebrew literature is a very inadequate key to the 
verbal difficulties, the artistic structure, and the general 
conception and purpose of the poem. In point of language 
it is most nearly akm to parts of the Bible which, like the 
song of Deborah, belong to Northern Israel, agreeing with 
these not only in individual traits but iu the general 
characteristic that the departures from ordinary Hebrew 
are almost always in the direction of Aramaic. Many 
forms unique iu Biblical Hebrew axe at once explained by 
the Aramaic dialects, but not a few are still obscure. The 
philological difficulties of the book are, however, less 
fundamental than those which lie in the unique character 
of the Song of Solomon in point of artistic form, and in the 
whole atmosphere of thought and feeling in which it 
moves. Even in these respects it is not absolutely isolated. 
Parallels to the peculiar imagery may be found in the 
book of Hosea, in a few passages of the earlier chap- 
ters of Proverbs, and above all in the 40tli Psalm; but 
such links of union to the general mass of the Old Testa- 
ment literature are too slight to be of material assistance 
in the solution of the literary problem of the book. Here, 
again, as in the lexical difficulties already referred to, we 
are tempted or compelled to argue from the distant and 
insecure analogy of other Eastern literatures, or are thrown 
back upon traditions of uncertain origin and ambiguous 
authority. 

The power of tradition has been the second great source 
of confusion of opinion about the Song of Solomon. To 
traditiou we owe the title, which 'apparently indicates 
Solomon as the author and not merely as the subject of 
the book. The authority of titles in the Old Testament 


(see Bible) is often questionable, and in the present case 
it is certain on linguistic grounds that the title is nob from 
the hand that wrote the poem; while to admit that it 
gives a correct account of the authorship is to cut away at 
one stroke all the most certain threads of connection 
between the book and our historical knowledge of the Old 
Testament people and literature. We have already noted 
that, when judged by comparison with other parts of the 
Bible and by its Aramaic texture, the dialect points to a 
northern origin of the poem. It is to Northern Israel, 
moreover, that the whole local colouring and scenery belong ; 
so that even those commentators who still make Solomon 
the hero and author of the book are compelled to represent 
him as laying aside his kingly pomp to wander with a 
peasant girl through the gardens and forests of Galilee. 
The untenableness of this last attempt to rescue the 
authority of the title will appear as we iiroceed. 

To tradition, again, we owe the still powerful prejudice 
iu favour of an allegorical interpretation, that is, of the view 
that from verse to verse the Song sets forth the history of 
a spiritual and not merely of an earthly love. To apply 
such an exegesis to Canticles is to violate one of the first 
principles of reasonable interpretation. True allegories are 
never without internal marks of their allegorical design. 
The language of symbol is not so perfect that a long chain 
of spiritual ideas can be developed without the use of a 
single spiritual word or phrase ; and even were this possible 
it would be false art iuthe allegorist to hide away his sacred 
thoughts behind a screen of sensuous and erotic imagery, 
so complete and beautiful in itself as to give no suggestion 
that it is only the vehicle of a deeper sense. Apart from 
tradition no one, in the present state of exegesis, would 
dream of allegorizing poetry which in its natural sense is 
so full of purpose and meaning, so apt in sentiment, and so 
perfect in imagery as the lyrics of Canticles. We are not 
at liberty to seek for allegory except where the natural 
sense is incomplete. This is not tho case in the Song of 
Solomon. On the contrary, every form of the allegorical 
interpretation which has been devised carries its own con- 
demnation in the fact that it takes away from the artistic 
unity of the poem and breaks natural sequences of thought.^ 
The allegorical interpretation of the Song of Solomon had 
its rise in the very same conditions which forced a deeper 
sense, now universally, discarded, upon so many other parts 
of scripture. Yet strangely enough there is no evidence 
that the Jews of Alexandria extended to the book their 
favourite methods of interpretation. The arguments which 
have been adduced to iirove that the LXX. translation 
implies an allegorical exegesis are inadequate ; and Philo 
does not mention the book at all. Nor is there any allusion 
to Canticles in the New Testament. The first trace of an 
allegorical view identifying Israel with the spouse appears 
to be in the Eonrth Book of Ezra, near tho close of the 1st 
Christian century (v. 24, 26 ; vii. 26). Up to this time 
the canonicifcy of the Canticles was not unquestioned ; and 
the final decision as to the sanctity of the book, so 
energetically carried through by R. Akiba, when he 
declared that “ the whole world is not worth the day on 
which the Song of Songs was given to Israel ; for all the 
scriptures (or Hagiographa) are holy, but the Canticles 
most holy,” must be understood as being at tho same 
time a victory of the allegorical interpretation over the 


'*■ An argument for tlie allegorical interpretation lias been often drawn 
from Mahometan mysticism, — from the poems of Hafiz, and the songs 
still sung by dervishes. See Jones, PoSseos Asiaticce Com., pt. iii. cap. 
9; Eosenmtiller’s remarks on Lowth’sPraZec^fo xxxi., and Lane’s Modern 
Mgyptians, ch. xxiv. Bul^there is no true analogy between the Old 
Testament and the pantheistic mysticism of Islam, and there is every 
reason to believe that, where the allegory takes a form really analogous 
to Canticles, tlie original senso of those songs was purely erotic. 
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last remaias of a view wMcli regarded tlie poem as simply 
erotic.^ 

The form in which the allegorical theory became fixed 
in the synagogue is contained m the Midrash Chazita and 
in the Targum, which is a commentary rather than a 
translation. The spouse is Israel, her royal lover the 
divine king, and the poem is explained as tracing the 
great events of the people’s history from the Exodus to 
the Messianic glory and final restoration.® 

The authority of Origen, who, according to Jerome, 
surpassed himself in his commentary of ten volumes on 
this book, established the allegorical theory in the 
Christian church in the two main forms in which it has 
since prevailed. The bridegroom is Christ, the bride 
either the church or the believing souL The latter con- 
ception is, of course, that which lends itself most readily 
to purposes of mystical edification, and which has made 
Canticles the manual in all ages of a wide-spread type of 
religious contemplation. But the other view, which 
identifies the bride with the church, must be regarded as 
the standard of orthodox exegesis. Of course the alle- 
gorical principle admitted of very various modifications, 
and readily adapted itself to new religious developments, 
such as the rise of Mariolatry. Within the limits of the 
orthodox traditions the allegory took various colours, accord- 
ing as its mystical or its prophetical aspect was insisted 
on. Among medimval commentators of the former class 
S. Bernard holds a pre-eminent place ; while the second 
class IS represented by Mcolaus de Lyra who, himself a 
converted Jew, modified the Jewish interpretation so as 
to find in the book an account of the pi'ocessus ecclesice 
under the Old and New Testaments. The prophetic 
exegesis reached its culminating point in the post-Refor- 
mation period, when Cocceius found in the Canticles a 
complete conspectus of church history. But the relaxa- 
tion of traditional authority opened the door to still 
stranger vagaries of interpretation. Luther was tempted 
to understand the book of the political relations of 
Solomon and his people. Others detected the loves of 
Solomon and Wisdom — a view which found a supporter 
in Rosenmiiller even in the present century ; alchemists 
thought of Solomon’s researches in their art j and Puffen- 
dorf, by the aid of Egyptian hieroglyphics, referred the 
whole to the grave of Christ. 

The history of the literal interpretation begins with the 
great “ commentator ” of the Syrian Church, Theodoras of 
Mopsuestia (died 429), who condemned equally the attempt 
to find in the book a prophecy of the blessings given to the 
church, and the idea even at that time expressed in some 
quarters that the book is immoral. Theodoras regarded 
the Canticles as a poem written by Solomon in answer to 
the complaints of his people about his Egyptian marriage ; 
and this was one of the heresies charged upon him after his 
death, which led to his condemnation at the second council 
of Constantinople (553 a.d.) A literal interpretation was 
not again attempted till in 1544 ChateiUon (CasteUio or 
Castalion) lost his regency at Geneva for proposing to expel 
the book from the canon as impure. Grotius (Annot. in 
V. T., 1644) took up a more moderate position. Without 
denying the possibility of a secondary reference designed 
by Solomon to give his poem a more permanent value, he 
regards the Canticles as primarily an 6apicrr6<i (conjugal 


The chief passages of Jewish writings referring to this dispute are 
Mishna Jadaim iii. 5 and Tosifta Sanhedrin mi. For other passages 
see Gratz’s Ccmmmtary, p. 115, and in control of his critidsm the 
introduction to the conunentary of Delitzsch. 

® The text of the Targum in the Polyglotts and in Buxtorf s Rahhinic 
Bible is not complete. The complete text is given in the Venice 
editions, and in Lagarde’s Hagiogra^ha Ohaldaice, Lipsise, 1873. The 
Polyglotts add a Latin version. 
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prattle) between Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter. The 
distinction of a primary and secondary sense gradually 
became current not only among the Remonstrants, but in 
England (Lighfcfoot, Lowth) and even in Catholic circles 
(Bossuet, 169^3). In the actual understanding of the book 
in its literal sense no great progress was made. Solomon 
was still viewed as the author, and for the most part the 
idea that the poem is a dramatic epithalamium was 
borrowed from Origen and the allegorists, and applied to 
the marriage of Pharaoh’s daughter. To reconcile this idea 
with the fact that the Song is full of peasant life, a most 
artificial style of composition had to be assumed. In 
Bossuet’s once celebrated theory, to which Lowth also 
inclined, the epithalamium is made to extend over seven 
days, and each morning the bridegroom, who is fictitiously 
represented as a shepherd, rises early to pursue his rustic 
toil, leaving his bride alone till the evening. The seventh 
day is the Sabbath, when the bride and bridegroom appear 
together (ch. viii.). Erom Grotius to Lowth the idea of a 
typical reference designed by Solomon himself appears as 
a mere excrescence on the natural interpretation, but as an 
excrescence which could not be removed without perilling 
the place of Canticles in the canon, which, indeed, was 
again assailed by Whiston in 1723. But in his notes on 
Lowth’s lectures, J. D. Michaelis, who regarded the poem 
as a description of the enduring happiness of true wedded 
love long after marriage, proposed to drop the allegory 
altogether, and to rest the canonicity of the hook, as of those 
parts of Proverbs which treat of conjugal affection, on the 
moral picture it presents (1758). The hints which 
Michaelis offered for the interpretation of the book on this 
principle showed a singular want of delicacy; but the 
moralizing rationalism of the period was not to he shocked 
by any impropriety which was atoned for by the 
“ important moral tendency ” of the book as a whole ; and 
the principle laid down by the critic of Gottingen was 
carried out in a variety of hypotheses, each, as Herder com- 
plained, more improper than the other. A real step, 
however, was made in 1771 by J. T. Jacobi, who distin- 
guished the husband of the Shulamite from Solomon, and 
representing the latter as a baffled tempter, prepared the 
way for the theory now most current among critics. 

Then came Herder’s exquisite little treatise on Solomon* s 
Songs of Love, the Oldest and Sweetest of the East (1778). 
Herder possessed that delicacy of taste and sympathetic 
poetical genius which the school of Michaelis altogether 
lacked. Delighting in the Canticles as the transparently 
natural expression of innocent and tender love, he was 
indignant at an exegesis which, in a supposed apologetical 
interest, was content to establish a didactic object for the 
book by the aid of hypotheses which sallied the purity 
and profaned the sanctity of the utterances of genuine 
human affection. If the songs of Canticles were allowed 
to speak for themselves, they would need no theory to 
explain their meaning, no apology to justify their morality, 
no fiction of a typical or didactic purpose to commend them 
as pure, lovely, and worthy of a place in a holy book. 
Is not true love itself holy? for love is.the fountain of 
all man’s bliss, and all love, like goodness and truth, is at 
root one. Herder justifies these views in a sort of sesthetical 
commentary, which triumphantly vindicates the naive 
innocence and genuine delicacy of the love which the hook 
displays. But his sympathy with the sentiment of the 
Canticles was truer than his eye for details ; and the idea 
that the poem is simply a sequence of independent songs 
without inner unity, grouped so as to display various phases 
and stages of love in a natural order, culminating in the 
placid joys of wedded Hfe, was in some respects a retrograde 
step. 

Since Herder there has been no attempt of any intrinsic 
■V. - 5 
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value to Telialoilitate tlie allegorical theory, or tlie theory of 
a second sense consciously followed by the author. Even 
those commentators who, like Delitzsch (1851 and 1875) 
or his followers Zockler (1868) and Kingsbury (in the 
Speaker's CommerLtary, 1873), assume that Canticles owes 
its place in the canon to the typical importance of Solomon 
in the history of salvation do not venture to make this idea 
an element in the exegesis. 

In. determining the literal sense recent scholars have 
followed three mam courses. The theory of Herder, which 
refuses to acknowledge any continuity in the book, was 
accepted by Eichhorn on the part of scholars, and with 
some hesitation by Goethe on the part of the poets. 
Commentaries based on this view are those of Dopke 
(1829), Magnus (1842), Hoyes (1846) j and it has also 
enjoyed the critical authority of De Wette and Diestel. A 
second view which is at present dominant recognizes in the 
poem a more or less pronounced dramatic character, and 
following Jacobi distinguishes the shepherd, the true love 
of the Shulamite, from King Solomon, who is made to play 
an ignominious part. Propounded in last century by 
Staudlin (1792) and Ammon (1795), this view was 
energetically carried out by Umbreit (1820), and above all 
by Ewald, whose acuteness gave the theory a new develop- 
ment, while his commanding influence among Hebrew 
scholars acquired for it general recognition. Ewald assumed 
a very simple dramatic structure, and did not in his first 
publication (1826) venture to suppose that the poem had 
ever been acted on a stage His less cautious followers 
have been generally tempted to dispose of difficulties by 
introducing more complicated action and additional inter- 
locutors (so, for example, Hitzig, 1855; Ginsburg, 1857 ; 
Kenan, 1860); while Bottcher (1850) did his best to 
reduce the dramatic exposition to absurdity by introducing 
the complexities and stage effects of a modern operetta 
into a drama of the 10th century before Christ, The third 
view is that of Delitzsch and his followers, who also plead 
for a dramatic form — though without supposing that the 
piece was ever acted —but adhere to the traditional notion 
that Solomon is the author, who celebrates his love to a 
peasant maiden, whom he made Ms wife, and in whose 
company the proud monarch learned to appreciate the 
sweetness of a true affection and a simple rustic life. 

In comparing these various views with what is found in 
the hook itself, the unity of the poem has first to be con- 
sidered. A certain external unity, not merely in the general 
tone and colour of the language and in the repetition of 
similar sentences by way of refrain, but also in the order 
of the matter, is not denied by the followers of Herder, 
who, however, maintain that the constituent lyrics were 
originally distinct poems, and that they owe aU appearance 
of continuity to the arrangement and interpolations of an 
editor. The correctness of this view would be positively 
demonstrated if its adherents were able, without arbitrary 
treatment of the text, to digest the Canticles into a series 
of lyrics, each complete in itself and independent of the j 
rest. But no commentator has hitherto done tMs in a ; 
satisfactory way, and the most ingenious attempts — espe- 
cially that of Magnus — involve tho assumption that the 
editor often displaced part of a song, Sacrificing the unity 
of the original lyrics to an artificial composition of the 
whole. It is plain that, if assumptions of tMs Mnd are to 
be made at all, they may also be used in favour of a theory 
of original unity, marred by subsequent naisconception. 

Have, then, the supporters of the continuity of the poem 
come nearer to a positive proof of their position? Our 
starting-point, in looking at this question, is the fact that 
the composition takes for the roost part the form of 
dialogue. Even if the book is to be broken up into dis- 
tinct lyrics, it must be granted that several of these pieces j 


have an amoebean structure. Is it possible to show that 
throughout the book the same persons reappear in these 
lyrical dialogues? And, again, since the scene of the 
dialogue certainly varies in different parts of the book 
between the city of Jerusalem and the open country of 
northern Israel, is it possible to find in the poem itself a 
thread of narrative sufficient to account for the change of 
place? The centre of attraction is throughout a female 
figure, and the unity of this figure is the chief test of the 
unity of the book. In the long canto, i. 1-ii. 7, the 
heroine appears in a royal palace (i. 4) among the 
daughters of Jerusalem, who are thus piesumably ladies 
of the court of Zion. At i. 9, an additional interlocutor 
is introduced, who is plainly a king, and apparently 
Solomon (i. 9, 12). He has just risen from table, and 
praises the charms of the heroine with the air of a judge 
of beauty, but without warmth. He addresses her simply 
as “ my friend ” (not as English version, “ my love ”). 
The heroine on the contrary is passionately in love, but 
nothing can be plainer than that the object of her affection 
IS not the king. She is not at home in the palace, for she 
explains (i, 6) that she has spent her life as a peasant girl 
in the care of vineyards. Her beloved, whom she knows 
not where to find (i. 7), but who lies constantly on her 
heart and is cherished in her bosom like a spray of tho 
sweet henna flowers which Oriental ladies delight to wear 
(i, 13, 14), is like herself a peasant — a shepherd lad (i, 7) 
— with whom she was wont to sit in the fresh greenwood 
under the mighty boughs of the cedars (i. 16, 17). Even 
before the king’s entrance the ladies of the court are 
impatient at so silly an affection, and advise her, “ if she is 
really so witless,” to begone and rejoin her plebeian lover 
(i. 8). The idea that from i, 12 onwards the heroine 
exchanges compliments with the king is inconsistent with 
what precedes, and psychologically impossible in view of' li. 
6, C, where her self-control, strung to the highest pitch as 
she meets the compliments of the Idng with reminisce nces 
of her absent lover, breaks down in a fit of half delirious 
sickness. The only words directed to the king are those 
of i. 12, which, if past tenses are substituted for the pre- 
sents .of the English version, contain a pointed rebuff. 
Einally, ii, 7 is, on the plainest translation, a charge not to 
arouse love till it please. The moral of the scene is tho 
spontaneity of true affection. ^ 

Nothing can be plainer than that the motive of this 
piece is dramatical and not lyrical. Itiis a complete scene, 
but not a complete poem, and if it is not a fragment, we 
must expect to find the denouement at the close of the 
hook. Now, at viii. 5, a female figure advances leaning 
upon her beloved, with whom she claims inseparable union, 
— “ for love is strong as death, its passion inflexible as the 
grave, its fire a divine flame which no waters can quench 
or floods drown. Yea, if a man would give all Ms wealth 
for love he would only be contemned.” This is obviously 
the sentiment of ii, 7, and the suitor, whose wealth is 
despised, must almost of necessity be identified with tho 
kifig of chapter i, if, as seems reasonable, we place viii. 11, 
12 in .the mouth of the same speaker — “ King Solomon 
has vineyards which bring Mm a princely revenue, and 
enrich even the farmers. Let him and them keep their 
wealth ; my vineyard is before me ” (ie., I possess it in 
present fruition). The last expression is plainly to be con 
nected with i. 6. But this happiness has not been reached 
without a struggle. The speaker has proved herself an 


1 In comparing these remarks with the text, the English reader must 
remember that the authorisfed version is inflaenced in its renderings hy 
a theory .Of the hook; . Hhe- tranelation >of di.- 7 Is quite ■ false. The 
second half of i.' 13 is^simpiy “which rests upon ,my heart i. 4 
riionld probably run, “ Dtaw me after thee, let us flee;" i, 9 “ to my 
horses.” 
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impreguable fortress (ver. 10), and, armed only witli her 
own beauty and innocence, has been in his eyes as one that 
found peace. The English version is quite arbitrary in 
rendering favour for peace. The sense is that, like a virgin 
fortress, she has compelled her assailant to leave her in 
peace. To these marks of identity mth the heroine of ch. 
i. are to be added that she appears here as dwelling in 
garden.s, there as a keeper of vineyards (i. 6, and vhi. 13), 
and that as there it was her brethren that prescribed her 
duties, so here she apparently quotes words in which her 
brothers, while she was still a child, speculated as to her 
future conduct and its reward (viii. 8, 9). 

If this analysis of the commencement and close of the 
book is correct, it is certain that the poem is in a sense 
dramatic, that is, that it uses dialogue and monologue to 
develop a story. The heroine appears in the opening scene 
in a diflicult and painful situation, from which in the last 
chapter she is happily extricated. But the dramatic 
progress which the poem exhibits scarcely involves a plot 
in the usual sense of that word. The words of viii. 9, 10 
clearly indicate that the deliverance of the heroine is due 
to no combination of favouring circumstances, but to her 
own inflexible fidelity and virtue. In accordance with 
her role throughout the poem is simply a steadfast 
adherence to the position which she takes up in the opening 
scene, where she is represented as concentrating her 
thoughts on her absent lover with all that stubborn force 
of will which is characteristic of the Hebrews, and as 
frustrating the advances of the king by the mere naive 
intensity of pre-occupied affection. This conception of the 
principal part in the poem implies a very elementary 
amount of dramatic skill. But it is just the conception 
which the analogy of Hebrew poetry in general, and 
especially of the hook of Job, leads us to expect. The 
characters of Job and his friends are carefully dis- 
criminated. But there is no action and reaction between 
the speakers. Each adheres to his own vein of thought 
almost untouched by what the others say, and the skill of 
the author appears only in the variety of poetical develop- 
ments in which the fundamental idea of each character 
expresses itself. The reader who, with this analogy to 
guide him, runs through the parts of Canticles which must 
he assigned to a female speaker, cannot fail to see that the 
r6le indicated at the beginning and close of the hook is 
carried out with perfect consistency. 

The constant direction of the maiden’s mind to her true 
love is partly expressed in dialogue with the ladies of the 
court (the daughters of J erusalem), who have no dramatic 
individuality, and whose only function in the economy of 
the piece is to give the heroine opportunity for a more 
varied expression of her feelings. In i. 8 we found them 
contemptuous. In chapter iii, they appear to he still 
indifferent ; for when the heroine relates a dream in which 
the dull pain of separation and the uneasy consciousness 
of confinement and danger in the unsympathetic city 
disappear for a moment in imagined reunion with her 
lover, they are either altogether silent or reply only by 
taking up a festal part song describing the marriage. pro- 
cession of King Solomon (iii. 6-11), which stands in 
jarring contrast to the feelings of the maiden.^ A second 
dream (v. 2-8), more weird and melancholy, and con- 
structed with that singular psychologieal felicity which 
characterizes the dreams of the Old Testament, .gains 
more sympathy, and the heroine is encouraged to describe 
her beloved at large (v. 10-vi. 3). The structure of .these' 

^ Ewald and otliers make tMa song a distinct scene m tlm action 'ot 
the poem, supposing that the author here exhibits the honourable, form 
of espo^Ls^ by which, ^SolomoU' thought to vanquish the scraples of the 
dama^. .'.Thijs view,, liipwever,iseen]s to .mtroduce a complication fordgn 
to the plan of the hook. ' • , 
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dialogues is so simple, and their purpose is so strictly 
hmited to the exhibition of the character and affection of 
the maiden, that it is only natural to find them supple- 
mented by a free use of pure monologue, in which the 
heroine recalls the happiness of past days, or expresses 
her rising hope of reunion with her shepherd, and restora- 
tion to the simple joys of her rustic life. The vivid 
reminiscence of ii. 8-17 takes the form of a dialogue 
within the main dialogue of the poem, a picture within a 
picture — ^the picture of ber beloved as he stood at her 
window in the early spring time, and of her own merry 
heart as she laughingly answered him in the song with 
which watchers of the vineyards frighten away the foxes. 
It is, of course, a fault of perspective that this reminiscence 
is as sharp in outline and as strong in colour as the main 
action. But no one can expect perspective in such early 
art, and recollection of the past is clearly enough separated 
from present reality by ii. 16, 17.2 The last monologue 
(vii. 10-viii. 3), in which the hope of immediate return 
with her lover is tempered by maidenly shame, and a 
maiden’s desire for her mother’s counsel, is of special value 
for a right appreciation of the psychology of the love 
which the poem celebrates, and completes a picture of this 
flower of the northern valleys,® which is not only firm in 
outline but delicate in touch. The subordinate action 
which supports the portraiture of the maiden of Galilee is 
by no means easy to understand. It may be regarded as 
certain that, in iv, 1-7, the king is again introduced, and 
describes the personal charms of the heroine. His 
language is still that of cold admiration, stdtable enough 
to the character of Solomon, and strongly contrasted with 
the beautiful and passionate outburst which follows (ir. 8- 
V. 1), and which suits no lips but those of the true 
lover. The latter passage offers great difficulties on any 
theory which finds a strict drama in Canticles. To sup- 
pose that the shepherd appears in Jerusalem at so early a 
point in the action is not plausible, and it seems equally 
violent to assume with Ewald that the whole passage is to 
be put in the mouth of the heroine rehearsing words of her 
beloved. Perhaps the plan of the poem did not forbid 
the author to place a song of the absent shepherd in 
juxtaposition with the words of Solomon so as to bring out 
the contrast between mere sensual admiration and genuine 
passion. But the passage presents on any theory diffi- 
culties of detail which no critic has satisfactorily removed. 

"We come next to chapter vi., which again sings the 
praises of the heroine, and takes occasion in this connection 
to introduce, with the same want of perspective as we 
observed in ch. ii., a dialogue descriptive of Solomon’s 
first meeting with the maiden. We learn that she was an 
inhabitant of Shulem or Shunem in Issachar, whom the 
king and his train surprised in a garden on the occasion 
of a royal progress through the north. Her beauty drew 
from the ladies of the court a cry of admiration. The 
maiden shrinkB back with the reply — “ I was gone down 
into my garden to see its growth. . ... I know not 
how my soul hath brought me among the chariots of 
princes j” but she is commanded to turn and let herself 
be seen in spite of her bashful protest, — “Why dc 
ye gaze on the Shulamite as at a dance of Mahanaim 
(a spectacle).”^ How the person in whose month this 
relation ,is placed must he an eye-witness of the scene, 
and so none other than the king. But in spite of the 
verbal repetitioa of several, of the figures of ch. iv., which, 
.3 “My beloved ia mine,' and I am his, who feedeth Ms' flock among 
lilies. jBefore the day cool and the shadows flyi haste thee Mther, jny 
love, . . . over the m9'untam3 of separation.” 

• The rose (haxcissiis) of Sharon (ii. 1^ must be placed in, the north- 
ern Sharon beiweah Tabor and the Lake of Tiberids.— iSifcrit, ed. 
Lagarde, i)p. 164, 296. 

, The purport of these verses was divined by Ewald. . 
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if not due to corruption of tlie text, is probably a mere 
artifice to express the identity of the speaker in the two 
passages, the tone in which the king now addresses the 
Shulamite is q^uite changed. She is not only beautiful hut 
terrible, her eyes trouble him, and he cannot endure their 
gaze. She is unique among women, the choice and only 
one of her mother. In this change of language Ewald and 
others recognize only a greater intensity of sensuous 
admiration, and accordingly assume that the king continues, 
in Til. 1-9, to describe the charms of the maiden, and to 
express his sensual desires in the shameless language of 
a voluptuary. But how can the king hold such language 
to a woman whose eyes he is afraid to face, and whom he 
addresses in chapter vi. with unmistakably respectful 
admiration ? Moreover, the figure described in chapter vii. 
appears to be displayed in the dance ; and, like the daughter 
of Herodias in the gospels, she is a lady of princely lineage. 
Again, if the last words of the king are a fresh attack 
expressed in language which under the circumstances is 
positively brutal, the maiden’s immediate outburst of joyful 
hope (vii. 10) is singularly out of place, and the turning- 
point of the story is left an absolute blank. The unity of 
action can only be maintained by ignoring vii, 1-9, and 
taking the words of Solomon in chapter vi. in their obvious 
sense as implying that the king at length recognizes in the 
maiden qualities of soul unknown in the harem, a character 
which compels respect, as well as a beauty that inflames 
desire. The change of feeling which was wrought iu the 
daughters of Jerusalem in the previous scene now extends 
to Solomon himself, and thus the glad utterances of vii. 
10, seq., have a sufficient motive, and the denouement is 
no longer violent and unprepared. 

It is remarkable that the only passage which can hardly 
be freed from a charge of sensuality .hangs so entirely 
loose from the proper action of the poem. Some critics 
(especially Hitzig) have seen similar phenomena in. other 
parts of the book, and have thought themselves able to 
show that a sort of by-play exhibiting the sensual love of 
the harem runs through the whole action of the piece. The 
various hypotheses by which this idea has been carried 
out are all far too arbitrary to carry conviction, and an 
unprejudiced analysis justifies the persuasion that the 
dramatic structure of the book is of the very simplest kind, 
hardly rising above amcebean lyric, and affording no room 
for elaborate by-play or other complications. The nochis 
of the action is fully given in chapter i., the final issue in 
chapter viii. The solution lies entirely in the character 
and constancy of the heroine, which prevail, in the simplest 
possible way, first over the ladies of the court and then 
over the king. There is nothing extravagant in the progress 
of the action ; for though the king has never before conceived 
the idea that any woman could refuse a place in his harem, 
his admiration does not reach the pitch of passion, and his sen- 
suousness nowhere degenerates into grossness, except in the 
imagination of commentators, who have been apt to detect 
a dotiMe entendre in every passage they did not understand. 

A more legitimate explanation of difficulties seems, at 
least in some cases, to lie in the state of the text. When 
even Ewald finds a voluptuous idea in iv. 6, it ought to be 
observed that the words in question, which seriously inter- 
rupt the sense, wore no part of the original LXX., or of the 
text of Theodotion, but were subsequently added from the 
version of Aquila, which substantially represents the Mas- 
soretic text, ^et the false reading has established itself 
so firmly in MSS. of the LXX. that our knowledge of the 
interpolation is almost accidental, and we have no certainty 
that other interpolations of the same kind have not been 
made without our knowledge. In these circumstances the 
argument drawn from the versions for the purity of the 
Hebrew text has no great value. On the other hand the 
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a priori probability of interpolations and corruptions is 
very great in a poem like Canticles, passages from which 
were used among the Jews as amatory songs at least till 
the close of the 1st Christian century.^ Of course the 
supremacy of the allegorical exegesis fixed the text, but 
naturally tended to fix it in its longest and presumably 
most interpolated form. Thus it is not inconceivable that 
the sensual passage in chapter vii., which, if genuine, can 
only he an interlude of some unexplained kind, is nothing 
more than the insertion of an early reader h propos of the 
mention of the dance of Mahanaim. 

Whatever difficulties still remain in the Canticles, it is 
at least lio arbitrary construction which has convinced the 
majority of critics that an internal dramatic unity runs 
through the book, and that Solomon is not the true love 
of the Shulamite. The assertion of Delitzsch that the 
shepherd is a mere imaginary Doppelgdnger of Solomon is 
even more violent than the opposite attempt of Gratz to 
eliminate the king altogether and reduce the dramatic 
action to a narrative of idyllic love told by the Shulamite 
(Das Salornonische Hohelied, Vienna, 1871). And it is a 
special merit of the current theory that it at once places 
the authorship and purpose of the book in a strong his- 
torical light. A poem in the northern dialect, with a 
northern heroine and scenery, contrasting the pure sim- 
plicity of Galilee with the corrupt splendour of the court 
of Solomon, is clearly the embodiment of one phase of the 
feeling which separated the ten tribes from the house of 
David. The kingdom of Solomon was an innovation on 
old traditions partly for good and partly for evil. But 
novelties of progress and novelties of corruption were alilce 
distasteful to the north, which had long been proud of its 
loyalty to the principles of the good old times.^ The 
conservative revolution of Jeroboam was in great measure 
the work of the prophets, and must therefore have carried 
with it the religious and moral convictions of the jieoplo. 
An important element in these convictions, which still 
claims our fullest sympathy, is powerfully set forth in the 
Canticles, and the deletion of the book from the canon, 
providentially averted by the allegorical theory, would 
leave us without a most necessary complement to the 
Judean view of the conduct of the ten tribes which wo get 
in the historical books. Written in a spirit of protest 
against the court of Zion, and probably based on recollection 
of an actual occurrence, the poem cannot be dated long 
after the death of Solomon. The mention of Tirzah in vi. 
4 points to the brief period when that city was the capital 
of the dynasty of Baasha, for Tirzah seems never to have 
recovered the siege and conflagration in which Zimri 
perished. Thus the book must have been written about 
the middle of the 10th century b.o. The attempt of 
Gratz to bring down the date to the Grecian period (about 
230 B.O.) is ingenious hut nothing more. 

Literature. The leading commentators liavo been already men- 
tioned. A copious MeneJms interpretvm is given in Eo.sennnil]c‘r’s 
ScJwUa. More recent works are enumerated hy Griitz and Zdelcler, 
and Green's translation of ZdcHer adds a list of English and Ameri- 
can expositors. Specimens of the exegesis of various periods are 
given m the elaborate introduction to Dr Ginsburg's commentary. 
■While the thoroughly perverse thooiy of Delitzsch and Zookler is 
represented in Endian 'Ey translations, and by Mr Kingsbury in tlio 
Speaker’s Commentary, the admirable exposition of ICwald in hi.s 
Dichter des Alten Bundes (2d ed. 18C7) remains untranslated. This 
is the more to be regretted, that Henan’s French translation and 
JEtvAe, and Dr Ginsburg’s Englifsh commentary, represent extreme 
forms of the modem theory. Kdville's sketch o£ the book, of whiclx 
an English translation appeared in 187S, is slight, hut leas artificial. 
The student of the original cannot dispense with Ewald, Hitzig, 
Delitzsch, and Magnus. CW. XI. S.) 

^ The analogy of Arabic literature is instructive. Qf. Noldeke’s 
BeitrOge mnKenntniss ddr Foesie der Araber (1864), pp. vi. sgg 

® cy. Wellhauson on 2 Sam, xx. 18, 19, where the Hebrew text 
must bo corrected by the LXX. 
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OAISTTOISr, or more correctly Kt^ang-chow Foo, is a 
large and populous commercial city of CMna, in the pro- 
vince of Kwang-tung, situated on the eastern hank of the 
Pearl Eiver, which at Canton is somewhat broader than 
the Thames at London Bridge, and is navigable 300 miles 
farther into the interior. The Pearl River has an addi- 
tional course of 80 miles to the sea, the first part of which 
lies through a rich alluvial plain. Beyond this rises a 
range of hdls terminating in abrupt escarpments along 
the course of the river. The bold shore thus formed com- 
presses the stream at this point into a narrow pass, to 
which the Chinese have given the name of Hu-mun, or 
Tiger’s mouth. This the Portuguese translated into Boca 
Tigre, whence the designation of “ the Boqne,” by which 
it is commonly known among Europeans. When viewed 
from the hills on the north, Canton appears to be little 



Plan of Canton. 


1. Parade Ground. 9. Governor’s Tamun. 

2. Pagoda. 10. Temple of the Five Genii 

3. British Consulate. 11, Confuoian College. 

i. Prefect’s Yamun. 12. Rice Controller’s Yamun. 

6. Treasurer’s Yamun. 18. Examination Hall 

6, City Temple. 14. Cathedral. 

7, Confuoian College, 15. Emperor’s Temple. 

8, Mosq.u& A to B , Gates. 

more than an expanse of reddish roofs reheved by a 
few large trees, — ^two pagodas shooting up within the 
walls, and a five-storied tower near the northern gate, 
being the most conspicuous objects. These hills rise 
1200 feet above the river. Little or no vegetation is seen 
on them ; and their acclivities, covered for miles with 
graves and tombs, serve as the necropolis of this vast city. 
Three or fonr forts are built on the points nearest the 
northern walls. Facing the city on the opposite side 
of the river is the suburb and island of Honan. The part 
of Canton enclosed by walls is about six miles in circum- 
ference, and has a partition wall, running east and west, 
and dividing the city into two unequal parts. The northern 
and larger division is called the old, and the southern the 
new city. Including the suburbs, the city has a circuit of 
nearly ten miles. The houses stretch along the river for 
four miles, and the banks are almost entirely concealed 
by boats and rafts. The walls of the city are of brick, 
on a foundation of sandstone and granite, are 20 feet thick, 
and rise to an average height of 25 feet. On the north 
side the wall rises to include a hill which it there meets 
with, and on the other three sides the city is snrrouuded 
by a ditch, which is filled by the rising tide, when, for a 
time, the revolting mass of filth that lies in its bed is 
concealed from view. There are twelve outer gates — 
four of which are in the partition wall, and two water , 
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gates, through which boats pass from east to west across 
the new city. The gates are all shut at night, and in 
the day time a guard is stationed at them to preserve 
order. The streets, amounting in all to upwards of 600, 
are long, straight, and very narrow. They are mostly paved 
and are not as dirty as those of some of the other cities in 
the empire ; in fact, considering the habits of the people and 
the inattention of Government to these matters. Canton 
may be said to be a weU-governed and comparatively cleanly 
city. The houses are in general small, seldom consisting 
of more than two stories, the ground floor serving as a shop 
in which goods are exhibited for sale, and the rest of the 
house, with the court behind, being used as a warehouse. 
Here are to be found the productions of every quarter of 
the globe; and the merchants are in general extremely 
attentive and civil. The Chinese are remarkably expert 
men of business, and are generally of the most assiduous 
habits. 

The temples and public buildings of Canton are 
numerous, but none of them present features V’orthy of 
special remark. There are two pagodas near the west 
gate of the old city, and 124 temples, pavilions, halls, 
and other religious edifices within the city. One of the 
pagodas called the Kwangtali, or Plain Pagoda, is a Maho- 
metan mosque, which, was erected by the .Fabian voyagers 
who were iu thehahit of visiting Canton about ten centuries 
ago. It rises in an angular tapering tower to the height 
of 160 feet. The other is an octagonal pagoda of nine 
stories, 170 feet in height, and was first erected more than 
thirteen centuries ago. A. Buddhist temple at Honan, 
opposite the foreign factories, and named in Chinese 
Hai-chwang-sze, or the Temple of the Ocean Banner, is 
one of the largest in Canton. Its grounds, which cover 
about seven acres, are surrounded by a wall, and are divided 
into courts, gardens, and a burial-ground, where are de- 
posited the ashes of priests, whose bodies are burned. 
There are about 175 priests connected with this establish- 
ment. Besides the Hairchwang-sze the most noteworthy 
temples in and about the city are those of the Five 
Hundred Gods, and of Longevity, both in the western 
suburbs; the Tartar City Temple, and the Temple of 
the Five Genii, The number of priests and nuns in 
Canton is not exactly known, but they probably exceed 
2000, nine-tenths of whom are Buddhists. The temples 
are gloomy-looking edifices. The areas in front of them 
are usually occupied by hucksters, beggars, and idlers, 
who are occasionally driven off to make room for the mat- 
sheds, in which the theatrical performances got up by the 
wealthy inhabitants are acted, The principal hall, where 
the idol sits enshrined, is lighted only in front, and the 
inner apartments are inhabited by a class of men almost 
as senseless as the idols they serve. 

The residences of the high officers of government are all 
within the walls of the old city. The residence of the 
governor-general used to be in the south-west corner of the 
new city, but it was utterly destroyed by the bombard- 
ment in 1856. The site remained desolate until 1860, 
when it was taken possession of by the French authorities, 
who have erected a Roman Catholic Cathedral upon it. 
The residence of the commander-in-chief is in the old city, 
and is said to be one of the best houses in Canton. There 
are four prisons in the city, all large edifices. For the 
space of four or five miles opposite Cautou boats and vessels 
are ranged parallel to each other in such close order that it 
resembles a floating city; and these marine dwellings are 
occupied by numerous families, who reside almost constantly 
on the water. In the middle of the river lie the Chinese 
junks, some of them of from 600 to 1000 tons burden, 
which trade to the north and to the Strait Settlements. 
The various guilds and associations among the people and 
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tile mercliants from other provinces have public halls each 
for its own particular use. The number of these build- 
ings is not less than 150, Canton was long the only seat 
of British trade with China, and was no doubt fixed upon 
by the Chinese Government for the European trade, as 
being the most distant from the capital Peking. 

Formerly only a limited number of merchants, called the 
hong or security merchants, were allowed to trade with 
foreigners. They were commonly men of large property, 
and were famed for integrity in their transactions. AH 
foreign cargoes passed through the hands of these merchants, 
and by them also the return cargoes were furnished. They 
became security for the payment of customs duties, and 
it W'as criminal for any other merchant to engage in the 
trade with foreigners. 

Accounts are kept at Canton, in common with the rest 
of China, in iaels^ mace, candarines, and cash , — ^ten cash 
being one candarine, ten candarines one mace, ten mace 
one tael, which last is converted into English money at 
about 6s. 8d, The coin called cash is of base metal, cast, 
not coined, and very brittle. It is of small value, and varies 
in the market from 750 to 1000 cash for a tael. Its chief 
use is in making small payments among the lower classes. 
Spanish and other silver coins are current, and are esti- 
mated by their weight, — every merchant carrying scales 
and weights with him. All the dollars that pass through 
the hands of the hong merchants bear tbeir stamp ; and 
when they lose their weight in the course of circulation 
they are out in pieces for small change. The duties are 
paid to Government in sycee, or pure silver, which is 
taken by weight. In delivering a cargo, English weights 
and scales are used, which are afterwards reduced to 
Chinese catties and peculs, A pecul weighs 133|- Ib 
avoirdupois, and a catty l^ib. Gold and silver are also 
weighed by the tael and catty, 100 taels being reckoned 
equal to 120 oz. 16 dwt. troy. 

The foreign trade at Canton was materially damaged 
by the opening of Shanghai and the ports on the Yang- 
tsze, but it is yot of very considerable importance, a,s the 
subjoined table of the total value of the foreign trade ivith 
Canton between the years 1861 and 187i inclusive is 
sufficient to show; — 


Year. 

Total Value of 
Impoits. 

Total Value of 
Expoiis. 

Total Value. 

1861 

Dollai'S. 

12,977,363 

Dollars. 

16,811,612 

Dollars. 

28,788,865 

1862 

10, .580, 928 

17,742,590 

28,323,518 

26,588,347 

1863 

9, .50 5, 286 

16,083,062 

1864 

8,192,796 

13,059,177 
18, 064,. 557 

21,861,972 

1865 

10,656,602 

28,611,169 

1866 

14,171,101 

18,832,622 

33,008,723 

1867 1 

14,090,581 

18,403,164 

32,493,736 

1868 

12,991,266 

18,491,156 

31,482,422 

1869 

11,487,679 

20,010,626 

31,498,305 

1870 

12,053,394 

19,867,643 

i 31,910,937 

1871 

15,861,889 

23,612,439 
■ 26,691,712 

39,274,328 

1872 

16,802,653 

1 42,494,265 

1878 

Shanghai Taels, 
9,843,819 

Shanghai Taols 

16,160,437 

Shanghai Taels. 

' 26,900,2.56 

1874 

9,499,447 

16,640,626 

1 26,189,972 


Although it is in the same parallel of latitude as 
Calcutta, the chmate of Canton is much cooler, and is con- 
sidered superior to that of most places situated between 
the tropics. The extreme range of the thermometer is 
from 38° to 100° Eahr,, though these extremes arc rarely 
reached. In ordinary years the winter minimum is about 
42°, and the maximum in summer 96°. From May to 
October the hot season is cousidorod to last ; during the rcat 
of the year the weather is cool. In shallow vessels ice 
sometimes forms at Canton j and so rarely is snow seen 
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that when in February 1835 a fall to the depth of two 
inches occurred, the citizens hardly knew its proper name. 
Most of the rain falls during May and June, but the amount 
is nothing in comparison with that which falls during a rainy 
season in Calcutta. July, August, and September are the 
regular monsoon months, the wind coming from the south- 
west with frequent showers, which allay the heat. In the 
sueceedmg months the northerly winds commence, with 
some interruptions at first, but from October to January 
the temperature is agreeable, the sky clear, and the air 
invigorating. Few large cities are more generally healthy 
than Canton, and epidemics rarely prevail there. 

Provisions and refreshments of all sorts are abundant, 
and in general are excellent in quality and moderate 
in price. Ib is a singular fact, that the Chinese make 
no use of milk, either in its natural state, or in the 
form of butter or cheese. Among the delicacies of a 
Chinese market are to be seen horse-flesh, dogs, cats, 
hawks, owls, and edible birds -nests. The business between 
foreigners and natives at Canton is generally transacted in 
a jargon known as “ Pigeon English,” the Chinese being 
extremely ready in acquiring a sufficient smattering of 
English words to render themselves intelligible. 

The intercourse between China and Europe by the way 
of the Cape of Good Hope began in 1617, when Emmanuel, 
king of Portugal, sent an ambassador, accompanied by a 
fleet of eight ships, to Peking, on which occasion the sanc- 
tion of the emperor to establish a trade at Canton was 
obtained. It was in 1596, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
that the English first attempted to open an intercourse 
with China, but ineffectually, for the two ships which 
were despatched on this mission were lost in the outward 
voyage, aud it was not till about 1634 that English ships 
visited Canton. Unfortunately at this time a misunder- 
standing having occurred with the Chinese authorities 
owing to the treachery of the Portuguese, a rupture and a 
battle took place, and it was with difficulty that peace was 
again restored. In 1673 China was again visited by aii 
English ship which was subsequently refused admission 
into Japan, and in 1677 a factory was established at Amoy. 
But during an irruption of the Tatars three years later this 
building was destroyed, and it was not till 1685 that the 
emperor permitted any trade with Europeans at that port. 
Upon the union of the two East India Companies in 
London, an imperial edict was issued, restricting the foreign 
commerce to the port of Canton. 

Tea was first imported in England about tbe year 1667, 
and in 1689 a customs duty of 6s. per lb was for the first 
time imposed. From this date to 1834 the East India 
Company held a monopoly of the trade at Canton, and 
during this period the prosperity of the port increased and 
multiplied, notwithstanding the obstructions which were 
constantly thrown in the way of the “ Barbarians” by tbe 
Chinese Government. The termination of the Company’s 
monopoly brought no alteration in the conduct of the native 
authorities, whose oppressions became before long so unbear- 
able that in 1839 war was declared on the part of Great 
Britain. In 1841, while the forces under Sir Hugh (after- 
wards Lord) Gough were preparing to capture Canton, 
Capt. Eihott entered into negotiations with tlio Chinese, 
and consented to receive a pecuniary ransom in lieu of 
occupying the city. Meanwhile the war was carried on in 
central China, and finally resulted in the conclusion of the 
Hanking Treaty in August 1842, under the terms of which 
four additional ports, viz., Shanghai, Hingpo, Fuh-chow 
Foo, and Amoy, were thrown open to foreign trade, and 
foreigners were granted permission to enter the city of 
Canton, from which they had hitherto been excluded. This 
latter provision of the tx'eaty, however, the Chines© refused 
to carry out; and after endless disputes about this and 
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otter improper acts of tte Chinese Government, war was 
again declared in 1856, the immediate cause of which was 
an insult offered to the British flag by the capture of 
certain Chinese on board the “ Arrow,” a small craft trading 
under English colours. The outbreak of hostilities was 
followed by the pillage and destruction of the foreign 
“factories,” in December 1856, by a Chinese mob, and 
twelve months later Canton Tvas taken by assault by a force 
under Sir Charles Straubenzee, which had been sent out 
from England for the purpose. Erom this time until 
October 1861, the city was occupied by an English and 
Erench garrison, and the administration of affairs was 
entrusted to an allied commission, consisting of two English 
officers and one French officer, acting under the English 
general. Since the withdrawal of this garrison, the city of 
Canton has been freely open to foreigners of all nationalities, 
and the English consul at the present time has his 
residence in the Yamun formerly occupied by the allied 
commissioners, within the city walls. 

On the conclusion of peace it became necessary to provide 
a foreign settlement for the merchants whose “ factories ” 
had been destroyed, and after some consultation it was 
determined to fill in and appropiate as the British settlement 
an extensive mud flat lying to the westward of the old 
factory site, and known as Sha-mien, or “ The SandElats.” 
This site having been leased, it was converted into an 
artificial island by building a massive embankment of 
granite in an irregular oval form. Between the northern 
face of the site and the Chinese suburb, a canal of 100 feet 
in width was constructed, thus forming an island of about 
2850 feet in length and 950 feet in greatest breadth. The 
expense of making this settlement was 326,000 Mexican 
dollars, four-fifths of which were defrayed by the British 
Government, and one-fifth by the French Government. 
The British portion of the new settlement was laid out in 
eighty-two lotsj and so bright appeared the prospect of 
trade at the time of their sale that 9000 dollars and upwards 
was paid in more than one instance for a lot, with a river 
frontage, measuring 12,645 square feet. The depression 
in trade, however, which soon followed acted as a bar to 
building, and it was not until the British consulate was 
erected in 1865 that the merchants began to occupy the 
settlement in any numbers. The British consulate occupies 
six lots, with an area of 75,870 square feet in the centre 
of the site, overlooking the river, and is enclosed with a 
substantial wall. A ground-rent of 15,000 cash (about 
£3) per mow (a third of an acre) is annually paid by the 
owners of lots to the Chinese Government. 

The Sha-mien settlement possesses many advantages. It 
is close to the western suburb of Canton, where reside all 
the wholesale dealers as well as the principal merchants and 
brokers ; it faces the broad channel known as the Macao 
Passage, up which the cool breezes in summer are wafted 
almost uninterruptedly, and the river opposite to it affords 
a safe and commodious anchorage for steamers up to 1000 
tons burden. Steamers only are allowed to come up to 
Canton, sailing vessels being restricted to the anchorage at 
Whampoa. See Chin-a, (b. k. d.) 

CANTON, a city of the United States, in Stark county, 
Ohio, about 118 miles north-east of Columbus, on the 
Nimishilleu Creek. It forms the centre of a large agricul- 
tural district, and carries on a thriving trade. Coal and 
limestone are abundant in the neighbourhood, and the creek 
affords a good supply of water-power. There are several 
iron foundries and woollen factories in the town, as well 
as establishments for the manufacture of reaping-machines. 
Besides daily papers, two monthly periodicals are published. 
Population in 1870, 8660. , ; 

CANTON, John (1718-1772), an able natural phil^ 
sophdr, ,w^ born at Stroud, Gloucestershire, iu 1718,. At 
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the age of nineteen, he was articled for five years as clerk 
to the master of an academy in Spital Square, London, with 
whom at the end of that time he entered into partnership. 
In 1746 the science of electricity, which seems early 
to have engaged Canton’s attention, gained a very im- 
portant addition by the discovery of the principle of the 
Leyden jar. This event turned the thoughts of most of 
the philosophers of Europe to that branch of natural 
philosophy; and Canton, who was one of the first to 
repeat and pursue the experiment by which the discovery 
had been made, found his labour rewarded by many 
valuable discoveries. In 1750 he read a paper before the 
Eoyal Society on a method of making artificial magnets, 
which procured him election as a member of the Society, 
and the award of its gold medal. The same year he was 
complimented with the degree of M. A. by the university 
of Aberdeen ; and in 1751 he was chosen one of the council 
of the Eoyal Society. Canton was the first in England to 
verify Franklin’s hypothesis of the identity of lightning 
and electricity, having in 1762 succeeded in attracting the 
electric fire from the clouds during a thunderstorm. In 
consequence he prepared a paper, which was read the next 
year before the Eoyal Society, on Electrical Experiments, 
with an Attempt to Account for their seve^'cd Phenomena, in 
which, among other things, he mentions that he had dis- 
covered that some clouds are in a positive and some iu 
a negative state of electricity. About the same time 
Franklin made a similar discovery m America ; and these 
circumstances gave rise to a lasting friendship between the 
two philosophers. In 1762 and 1764 he published experi- 
ments in refutation of the decision of the Florentine aca demy, 
at that time generally accepted, that water is incom- 
pressible. These and many other investigations were 
carried on without any intermission of his work as a 
schoolmaster, and his too sedentary life brought on dropsy, 
of which he died on March 22, 1772. 

CANTU, or Cantiteio, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Como, about five miles south of the city of that name, 
in 45° 44' 24" N. Jat. and 9° 7' 49" E. long. It is sur- 
rounded with walls, and possesses a parish church with 
a very fine tower, a town hall, a hospital, and a theatre. 
In the neighbourhood are iron mines that were wrought in 
the 10th century. Population, 7429. 

CANUSIUM. See Canosa. 

CANUTE, or Cnut (about 995-1035), was the son of 
Sweyu or Swend, king of Denmark and England, Though 
only nineteen years of age at Ms father’s death, he was 
elected by the Danish armamant to the English throne 
(1014). But the EugHsh, only recently subdued by Sweyii, 
did not acquiesce in this disposal of the crown, recalled their 
old king Ethelred from Normandy, and obliged Canute to 
withdraw from the country. In the summer of 1 015 Canute 
returned at the head of a vast Danish armament, and had 
compelled the submission of most of England when Ethelred 
died, and his son Edmund Ironside became the representa- 
tive of the old English royal line. In the double election 
which ensued, Edmund was supported almost solely by 
London ; the Witan of the rest of England decided upon 
Canute, who had proved himself too formidable a candidate 
to be set aside. Nevertheless, in five pitched battles fought 
during the year 1016, Canute found in Edmund more 
than an equal rival,— a rival, too,- that grew more dangerous, 
aS' he was recognized to be the champion of the pure English 
nationality. At length, in the sixth battle, at Assandnn in the 
same year, the Enghsh army, weakened and disconcerted 
by the desertion of Edric, the traitorous earl of Mercia, was 
completely overthrown. A division of the kingdom was 
arranged .between the two competitors, but Edmund dying 
soon, after, not without suspicion of treachery, even 'on 
Canute’s part, the latter became .sole ruler of- England, ■' 
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His first care on attainiug to undivided power was to 
remove all wlio miglit disturb its tranquillity. The sons 
of Edmund Ironside were sent out of the kingdom, and 
hldwy his brother was put to death , while Edric of Mercia 
soon met the fate he deserved, and many other leading men 
were banished or slain. The sternness of Canute’s early 
measures was, however, more the effect of policy than of a 
cruel disposition, for in a little time he showed himself a 
just and beneficent ruler. After exacting a danegeld for the 
payment of his Danish host, he sent it home, with the 
exception of forty ships and of the housebold troops that 
attended on himself. Henceforward he put off the character 
of conqueror, and governed England like a native English- 
man, enforcing the old English laws or enacting wise new 
ones, repressing disorder, and in every way attending to the 
interests of his subjects. He was careful of the interests of 
the church, though it had always been one of the great centres 
of resistance to Danish invasions, and was not afraid to raise 
EngHahmen, such as Earl Godwin, to the highest posts in 
his government. A letter written to his English subjects 
from Home, to which he had made a pilgrimage, is the best 
commentary on the motives which directed his reign; he 
is determined to make amends for the faults of his early 
years, to persevere in a just and pious government, to 
repress extortion, and in every way to promote the welfare 
of his subjects. The internal state of the kingdom was 
one of unprecedented peace and order, during which it 
recovered from the ravages and misgovernment of the 
generation preceding; and he left a happy memory of him- 
self among the people. The well-known story of the rebuke 
he gave to his flattering courtiers, which rests on excellent 
authority, is a proof of this; and the well-known song he 
composed, when rowing near the monastery of Ely, is not 
only an example of his genial popular sympathies, but 
entitles him to a place among the creators of Engbsh iioetry. 

He was far more than king of England, however; he 
was the ruler of a vast northern empire, composed of five 
or six monarchies though the old historians differ in the 
enumeration of them. He succeeded to the usual over- 
lordship over Wales and Scotland, asserting it in the latter 
case by force of arms. Shortly after his secure installation 1 
on the English throne, he superseded his brother Harold 
on that of Denmark ; he repelled an attack of the Wends 
on his dominions there, and in those early times obtained a 
rectification of the Danish frontier from the emperor of 
Germany, Though at first unsuccessful in an invasion of 
Norway, he added that kingdom to his emigre in 1028. 
He was now one of the most powerful and respected rulers 
of Christendom. He died at Shaftesbury in 1036, in the 
fortieth year of his age, and the twentieth of his reign. 
The best proof of his energy and ability is that the hetero- 
geneous and geographically disconnected empire, which 
he governed so well, fell to pieces immediately after his 
death. (Ereeman’s History of the Norman Gongues% vol. 
i. ; Palgrave’s History of the Anglo-Saxons ; Green’s Short 
History of the JEnglish People.) 

CANVAS, a name applied to several kinds of stout 
cloth, made of hemp or linen fibres, and used for the sails 
of vessels, the ground of oil paintings, and various other 
purposes. Originally canvas was made solely from hemp, 
whence the name, which is corrupted from Cannabis, the 
classical and scientific name for the hemp plant. Being 
most extensively employed as sail-cloth, the term came bo 
designate the sails of a ship generally, for which, however, 
although hempen canvas is still used, linen or mixed fibres 
are now more generally preferred. 

OAOtJTOHOtJO. See Iitdia-Eubber. 

CAPE BRETON, an island of British America, to the 
north-east of Nova Scotia, from which it is separated by a 
strait about fifteen miles long and a mile wide, known as the 
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’ Gut of Canceauor Canso. It lies between 46° 27' and 47° 
3' N. lat., and between 59° 47' and 61° 32' W. long. ; its 
length from north to south is about 110 miles, its width 
about 87 miles, and its area 2,650,000 acres. Except on 
the north-west, the coast is much broken ; and the island 
is nearly divided into two by the large irregular lakes of 
Bras d’Or, which communicate with the sea by two channels 
on the north-east. The most important bays are Aspee, 
St Anne’s, Sydney, Mira, Louisbourg, Gabarus, St Peter’s, 
and Mabou ; and the principal rivers are the Denys, the 
Margarie, the Baddeck, the Wagamafccook, the Mabou, and 
the Grand. There are several fresh-water lakes, of which 
Lake Ainslie in the west is the most extensive. The 
surface of the island is broken in several places by ranges 
of hills of moderate elevation, and the northern promontory 
consists of a plateau, which in some parts has a height above 
the sea of 1200 feet. The prevailing rocks belong to the 
carboniferous formations, interrupted here and there by 
igneous or metamorphic upheavals. About the half of the 
surface is said to be capable of cultivation; but in 1861 
there were only 198,650 acres cleared and under tillage. 
In winter the thermometer sometimes falls to 32° and 
generally to 20° below zero ; while in summer it rises to 
96° in the shade, and the mean temperature is about 60°. 
The commercial resources of the island consist chiefly in its 
timber, its agricultural productions, its minerals, and its 
fisheries. Nearly covered with forest at the time of its 
discovery, it still exports pine, oak, beech, maple, birch, 
and ash. Oats, wheat, turnips, and potatoes are extensively 
cultivated; horses, cattle and sheep are reared in consider- 
able numbers ; and cheese and butter form important items 
in its produce. Coal, limestone, and gypsum are worked, 
and excellent iron ore and slate arc also to be found. Salt- 
springs of some value exist in difierent parts. The coal 
mines, which are chiefly situated towards the south-east, 
have been worked from an early period. The Bras d’Or 
Lakes and the neighbouring seas supply an abundance of 
salmon, cod, mackerel, herring, shad, and white-fish, and 
the fisheries employ about 3000 men. The number of 
schools in 1861 was 212 ; and in the same year there were 
104 churches. The principal sects are the Roman Catholic 
Church, which had then 33,386 adherents, and the Presby- 
terians of the Lower Provinces with 19,982. The in- 
habitants are now mainly of Scottish descent, with a certain 
proportion of Acadians and Irish. A few hundred Micmac 
Indians, who are principally employed in making fish- 
barrels and butter-firkins, are still to be found. By the 
census of 1871 the total population amounted to 76,483, 
of whom 5264 were inhabitants of Sydney. In 1861 and 
1851 the numbers were respectively 63,083 and 27,580. 

Capo Breton was inobably discovered by Sebastian Cabot, ami its 
name is understood to liavo boon bestowed in remembrance of Cap 
Breton, near Bayonne, by the Basque sailors who early began to 
frequent the coast. In 1629 James Stewart, fourth Lord Ochiltree, 
settled a small colony at Baleine, on the east side of the island ; but 
he was soon after taken prisoner with all his party by Captain 
Daniell of the French Company, who caused a fort to he erected at 
Great Cibou (now St Anne’s Harbour). By the peace of St Germain 
in 1632, Cape Breton was formally assigned to B'rance ; and in 1664 it 
formed part of the territory granted hy patent to M. Denys, who 
made several small settlements on the island, which, however, had 
onlyavery temporary success. ’When by the treaty of ITtrccht (1713) 
the French were deprived of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, they 
were still left in possession of Cape Breton, and their right to erect 
fortifications for its defence was formally acknowledged. They 
accordingly transferred the inhabitants of Plaisance in Newfound- 
land to tlio settlement of Havre k I’Anglois, which soon after, under 
the name of Louisbourg, became not only the capital of Cape 
Breton (or lie Royale, as it was then called), but also the most im- 
portant mifitoy post in that distidot of French America. “When 
war broke out in 1744 between Franco and England, the New 
England colonists determined to attack the island ; and in the fol- 
lowing year they succeeded in capturing Louisbourg. By the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, tlie town was restored to France ; but in the 
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war that was declared in 17C6, it ocaiu yielded to the assault of a 
British force, this time commanded by Admiral Boscawen. On the 
coiudusion of hostilities the island was ceded to England by tiic 
treaty of Paris; and on October 7, 1763, it was united by royal 
jtroelainatioii to the government of Nova Scotia All the troojis 
were withdrawn from Louishourg in 1706 ; and when the island 
uas sepaiuted from Nova Scotia hi 1784, a new capital was foumleil 
at tlie mouth of tlie Spanisli River by Govenior Dcsbarrea, and 
received its name Sydney in honour of Lord Sydney (Sir Thomas 
'I’ownsliciKi), then secretary of state for tlie colonies. There was 
iiuiiiediatcly a considerable iniiux of settlers to the island, wliich 
received another important acces.sioa by tlie immigration of Scotch 
JliglilniidcrH from 1800 to 1828. In 1820, in spite of .strong opposi- 
tinii, it w!i,s again annexed to Nova Scotia. Jt now sends five 
ineiubors to the Canadian llnuse of Commons. 

Sec Denys, Description giogr. et hist, dcs C6tes dc VJviA-iqiie 
srpii idrioitidfl, 1072; I’iclion, Ldtres ct Memoircs du Cap Jirduii, 
1700; Rielmrd Brown, J ilisiorijof the. Island of Cape Breton, 1869, 
and The Coal Fields of Cape Breton, 1873. 

CAPE COAST CtlSTLE, or Cabo Coeso, a town of 
We.steru Africa, the cajiital of the British sottleinents on 
the Cold Coast, is situated in Upper Cuiueu, about 70 miles 
to the W. of Acra, in 5” 0' 24" N. lat. and 1“ 13' 38" W. 
lung. Tt occupies a low bank of gneiss and micaceous 
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slate, wliich runs out into the sea and protects the harbour 
from the violence of the surf. Besides the principal for- 
tress there are two outposts, — Fort Victoria on the west 
and Fort William on the east. With the exception of the 
European residences and the houses of the wealthier 
natives, which are built of brick, the whole of the town ia 
composed of " swish ” or mud huts, thatched with rushes, 
and having the walls white-washed. The population con- 
sists mainly of negroes of the Fanti tribe, but there are also 
a number of mulattoos and a colony of Krooiueu. The 
earliest Euroi)eau settlement on the spot was that of the 
Portuguese in 1(1 10. In 16!52 the Swedes erected the fort 
of Karlsburg which was ca])tured by the Danes in 1658, 
by the Dutch in 10.59, and by the English in 1664. Since 
the last date the post has remained in English possession, 
in sj)ite of the French attack in 1757 and various assaults 
by the native tribes. In 1827 the public establishments 
were withdrawn, and the forts were handed over to the 
mercantile companies; but in 1844 the Government re- 
sumed its possession. The population is estimated at 
about 10,000. 
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Piute I. ^'jAPE COLONY is a large tract of country which forms 
VJ the most southern part of the continent of Africa, 
a colony of Great Britain since 1806, named from tho 
Caj)e of Good Hope, a small promontory on its south-west 
coast, from tho neighbourhood of which the Dutch selUers 
of 1653 spread out over the land. It lies for the most 
]iart between 28® and 34° 50' S. lat., and 16“ 30' and 29“ 
50' E. lung. West and south are the Atlantic and 
bimiin. Indian Oceans ; the Orango Kiver forms the boundary of 
the colony proper on tho north, separating it from Great 
Namaqua Lund, the Kalahari desert, and the Orange liivcr 
Free State ; eastward its limit runs from the Tees River, 
a headstream of the Orange, along the Storm Berg and 
down the Kei River from its most easterly source-stream 
to its mouth, which line separates the colony from Free 
KaflVo Land, and include.? within it the divisions of British 
KatlVaria added to tho colony in 1865. Besides this 
chief area the colony includes various recently added 
irregular provinces; these arc — the agency of Land, 

annexed in 1871, consisting of the high valleys of the 
source-streams of the Orange River, sloping down inward 
from the Drakenberg mountains, which separate this 
territory from the colony of Natal ; Ilerachd, a native 
district immediately south of Basuto Land ; the magistracy 
of Nomansland, including Oriqua Land East, a native 
territory of northern Kaffraria on the seaward slope of the 
Drakenberg south-west of Natal; St John's Territory, or 
the upper basin of the St John’s or Umzimvubo River on 
the slopes of the Drakenberg in central Kaffraria ; Fingo 
Land and the Idutywa Reserve, or the Transkeiun territories 
of southern Kaffraria, bounded by tho Bashce River ; and 
Tamhookie Land, between the Basihec and the Umtata. 
These latter districts were incorporated with the colony in 
1 875. It is certain that in a few years the whole of what is 
now Free Kaffre Land will become British territory, when 
the Cape Colony will be conterminous throughout with Natal 
on the north-east ; and preliminary steps have already been 
taken for the extension of the western boundary of the 
colony to include the immense but thinly inhabited region 
of Great Namaqua Land, which stretches north of the 
lower Orange River to Walfisch Bay in 23° S. 

The lieutenant-governorship of Griqwx Land West, better 
known as the district of the South African diamond fields, 
which lies north of the Orange River and west of the 
Free State, annexed to the British empire in 1871, is 


strictly a separate dependency of the Crown, but is so 
intimately couuoctod with tho Capo Colojiy as to bo neces- 
sarily described along with it. 

Tho extreme breadth of the colony from north to scnitb 
is about 500 miles, and its length from east to west about 
800, its area comprising 230,000 square miles. 

The country rises from the sea by a series of terraces, of Physical 
which the 8u[>porting walls are nearly parallel chains of fvaturos. 
rugged mountains, intersected by deep ravines, rising to a 
central and highest range, which divides tho drainage of 
the coastal streams from that of tho inner tributaries of 
tho Orango River in tho north. This central range follows 
a curve almost identical with that of tho coast, at a general 
distance of about 100 miles from the ocean; from tho 
borders of Natal westward it is known in different portions 
as the Kahlamba or Drakenberg, the Storm Berg, Zuur 
Berg, Sneeuw Berg, Winter Berg, Nieuweveld, and 
Roggeveld. In height its summits apj)ear to average 
nearly 6000 feet, the bighe.?t points being Cathkiu peak, 

10,300 feet, in the extreme north-east corner of the colony ; 
Compass Berg, in the Sneeuw Berg, 8300 feet ; and Bulb- 
houders Bank, in the Nieuweveld Range, which is 7300 
feet above the sea. North of this dividing range tho 
inner country slopes gradually to the Orange River, 
central Bushmanlaiid being a plateau of from 3000 to 
4000 feet above tho sea. The numerous outer ranges, 
which form the margins of the terraces that fall towards 
the ocean, are separated from tho central range throughout 
the greater part of the colony by the arid plateau known 
as the Great Karroo, nearly 300 miles in length and 60 
miles in width north to south, and at an elevation of about 
3000 feet above the sea; their general direction is always 
that of the coast, and they are cut across at intervals by 
rugged gorges or " kloofs " through which tho periodical 
torrents of the coastal watershed escape to the sea. Two 
chief ranges may be distinguished, an inner and an outer, 

— the former having the names of Zwarte Berg, Witte 
Berg, and Cedar Berg, along a great part of its length, 
the latter being most prominent in the Outeniqua, Zon- 
dereinde, Drakenstein, and Olifant Bergen, rising from the 
south and west coasts. Some points of tho inner coast 
range exceed 7000 feet in altitude, and tho outer line 
appears to average about 4000 feet. In Namaqua Land, 
in the north-west of the colony, the central and outer 
ranges, approaching one another and decreasing consider- 
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ably in height, continue in an irregular series of chains to 
the lower Orange Eiver. Within the central range, in 
Bushmanland, the most remarkable elevations are the 
chains of isolated flat-topped hills which rise directly from 
the plains of the Praserburg and Yictona west districts, 
known as the Karree and Praam Bergen. The Tafel Berg 
or Table Mountain, the well-known landmark of the coast, 
and the nucleus of the peninsula of the Cape of Good Hope, 
rises to 3582 feet. Though the mountains of the colony and 
the plateaus between them present bold and picturesque 
outlines of sharply-defined ranges and vast level plains, the 
landscape, excepting in the coastal districts, is bare and 
uninviting, and deficient in water and tree-growth. 

Nearly two-thirds of the surface of Cape Colony consists 
of vast arid plains, covered, however, with shallow beds of 
the richest soil, which only requires the fertilizing power 
of water to render it available for pasture or agriculture. 
After the periodical rains, the plateau of the “Karroo” 
and the great plains of Bushmanland present the appear- 
ance of vast fields of grass, hut the summer suu reduces 
them agaiu to a barreu and bumt-up aspect. The pastoral 
lands or “ velds,” which extend chiefly around the outer 
slopes and in the east, are distinguished according to the 
nature of the grass or sedge which they produce as “ sweet” 
or “sour.” Shallow sheets of water termed ‘‘vleis” 
accumulate at many places in the flat lands of the interior 
after rains ; and in the dry seasons these spots, where the 
soil is not excessively saline, are covered with rich grass 
and afford favourite grazing land for cattle. Only in the 
extreme southern coastland of the colony is there a soil and 
moisture supply suited to forest growth, and the first 
requisite of every settlement in the interior is the formation 
of a “ dam” or reservoir for the collection and saving of a 
water supply. Out of an area of upwards of 40 millions 
of acres of occupied lands, according to the census returns 
of 1866, only 460,000 acres were then under cultivation. 
Geolog7 Geological knowledge of the vast territory of the colony 
wtl is as yet imperfect, though sufificient data have been 
mmsrak. collected to enable the general features of the structure of 
the land to be mapped (A. G. Bain, Memoirs m th Geology 
of the Cape; Dunn’s Geological Map of the Cape; 
Griesbach and Stow in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society, <kc). The following are some of the 
more striking general features. The whole basis formation 
of the western province is considered to be granite, lower 
but more recent than the clay-slate which rests upon it. 
A remarkable band of porphyritic rock has been traced 
along the whole of the country between British Kaffraria 
and the Bokkeveld Mountains in the west, a distance of 
more than 600 miles, A series of sandstone rocks form the 
chains of the Zwarte and Lange Bergen. The “ Karroo 
bods,” the name given to formations which cover that 
plateau and the country northward to beyond the Orange 
Biver, are believed from the abundance of fossil wood and 
fresh-water shells to be of lacustrine origin, and contain 
reptile remains of most remarkable character, unknown 
elsewhere. In the .eastern province, one of the most 
interesting features of the geology is that of the beds of 
water-worn pebbles, many hundreds of feet above the 
present sea-level ; indeed there appears to he no doubt 
that a process of upheaval is still in progress along the 
whole South African coast, where modern raised beaches, 
coial reefs, and oyster bauks may everywhere be seen. 
Slight shocks of earthquake have been experienced at 
various times in the south-western region of the colony. 
There are records of these in 1739, 1766, 1809, 1811, and 
1844. Namaqua Land, north as well as south of the 
Orange River, is a region composed of the older rocks, 
gneiss and schists, and is famous for its copper deposits. 
These appear to have been known as early as 1683, and 


have attracted attention at various subsequent periods, but 
it was not tUl 1863 that any well-directed efforts were made 
for the extraction of the copper ; at the present time the 
famous mine of Ookeip in the district of Springbokfontein 
yields an average of 7000 tons of ore each year. Copper 
is also known to exist in the Amapondo country of 
Kaffraria. Silver has also been discovered in Namaqua 
Land, but has not yet been successfully worked. Coal 
seams are known both in the Storm Berg in the extreme 
east and in the central district of Beaufort, but not in 
easily workable situations. 

The discovery of diamonds north of the Orange River, 
an event which gave great impetus to all affairs of the 
colony, was made in 1867, and in the following years 
people from all parts of the world flocked to the fields. 

These lie in the eastern portion of the territory known as 
Griqna Land West, which, as a consequence of the dis- 
covery, was annexed to the British empire in 1871. The 
mining has now become a settled industry, with its accom- 
paniment of a fixed population and rapidly-growing towns. 

The fields extend between the lower Yaal River and its 
tributary the Modder; in this region the diamond-producing 
rock is found in fragments mingled with the detritus of 
other rocks, occupying various depressions known as 
“ pans,” or in the deep torrent beds of the rivers. The 
diggings are thus distinguished as the wet, which lie chiefly 
along the lower Yaal river, and have boon almost abandoned, 
and the dry mines, about Kimberley, Du Toits pan, and 
Bulfontein, farther south. One of the largest diamonds at 
first discovered in this region weighed 83 carats, and 
realized £11,000,- several much larger ones have since 
been found, one of more than 200 carats. Iron ores, 
hematite, and magnetite abound also in this region, the 
[ deficiency of fuel alone prevents the working of mines of 
I great richness. 

We have seen that the great water-parting mountain Rivers 
chain of the colony passes through the centre of the 
country in a curve parallel to the coast line, from the 
inner border of Natal to near the western Atlantic coast, 
forming an outward watershed to the sea of about 100 
miles in width, and an inner shed to the Orange River. 

The streams of the outer shed are constant only in the 
extreme east of the country ; towards the south-west and 
on the Atlantic coast land their supply is irregular. All 
partake of the character of mountain torrents, — having 
numerous falls, flowing in deeply-cut channels, and being 
low and feeble (in some cases dry) for the greater part of 
the year, but swollen and rapid iii rainy weather. Prom 
east round to west the chief are the Kci, Great Fish, 
Zondag, Gamtoos, Gauritz, Breed e, Berg, and Olifant ; of 
these only two are navigable fur a short distance, — the 
Breede for small vessels for 30 or 40 miles from its mouth, 
and the Berg for a few miles from St Helena Bay, on the 
Atlantic coast. The Orange River, or Gariep, to which the 
inner shed of the colony drains, rises in the Drakenberg 
on the border of Natal in the extreme north-east of the 
colony, and flows westward for about 900 miles to the 
Atlantic. Its basin includes an area- of upwards of 
400,000 square- miles, but the greater portion of this 
belongs to the arid deserts of the Kalahari and of Bushman- 
laud. Below its confluence (in about 24° E. long.) with its 
chief affluent, the Yaal, from the north-east, it has no perma- 
nently flowing tributary, receiving only the occasional sup- 
plies of the torrent channels winch are cut deep in the 
plateaus and filled only after thunder showers,— -so that its 
volume decreases very much in its passage westward. Its 
upper valleys are yery/ugged and have been little explored ; 
the region about the confluence of the Yaal is low and 
alluvial ; but from this to the sea the river is hemmed in by 
steep and predpitons cliffs, and broken by immense walls 
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of rock wkicli cause formidable cataracts : of these the fall 
named Aukurubies (in 20° 40' E, long.), 150 feet in height, 
is the greatest. The Orange is not navigable excepting 
for boats for a few miles above its mouth, which is barred. 

Lakes are unknown in Cape Colony. Springs are frequent, 
and in sandstone districts afford excellent water, but in the 
Karroo country they are generally brackish. Hot or mineral 
springs occur in several districts. 

Coasts and The southern coastland of the colony is generally bold 
hailjoura. and rocky, the mountains often approaching the shore j the 
Atlantic coast, on the other hand, is for the most part 
low and sandy. The great ocean currents — yiz., the 
Mozambique current which sweeps down round the south 
of the Cape Colony, and is deflected there over the great 
bank of Agulhas, the submarine apex of the continent, and 
the South Atlantic current flowing northward past the Cape 
peninsula, — give rise to many local and minor currents in 
opposing directions close to the coast, forming great 
obstacles to navigation. 

The coast is indented by various bays and inlets ; few 
of these, however, afford convenient harbours, and the only 
one which is naturally safe in all winds is that of Saldanha 
Bay on the Atlantic. From eastward round to west, the 
chief points at which commerce reaches the coast are — the 
port of East London, at the mouth of the Buffalo Eiver in 
British Kaffraria, in which extensive harbour works are 
being constructed; Port Alfred, or the Kowie mouth, 
which estuary has also been rendered more commodious by 
engineering operations; Port Elizabeth, in Algoa Bay, the 
second port of the colony in point of trade, but with many 
natural disadvantages ; Plettenberg Bay, of importance in 
coasting trade ; the Knysna, a land-locked estuary in 23“ 
E, j Mossel Bay; False Bay, a wide gulf formed by the 
peninsula of the Cape of Good Hope, and containing within 
it the well-sheltered naval station of Simon's Bay ; Table 
Bay, the harbour of Cape Town, which has been rendered 
safe by the construction of a great breakwater and docks ; 
Saldanha Bay, little visited, but one of the finest natural 
harbours in the world ; and Port Holloth, the copper port 
of Namaqua Land, and the terminus of a railway from the 
mines. Angra Pequena Bay, in 26° 40' S., a British pos- 
session on the barren Atlantic coast north of Cape Colony, 
was formerly visited in obtaining cattle, while the now 
nearly exhausted guano deposits of Ichaboe and Possession 
Islands, north and south of it, were being worked. Walfisch 
Bay, in 22° 50' S., up to which point it is anticipated that the 
colonial territory will shortly be extended, is an inlet on a 
desolate waterless coast, affording secure anchorage, and for- 
merly much visited by American whaling ships. Lighthouses 
are maintained at various ports and headlands on the coast. 
Climata In general character the climate of the Cape Colony is 
and me- (Jry^ highly salubrious, and milder than that of England; 
teorology. atmosphere is clear and buoyant. So extensive, how- 
ever, is the country, and so diversified in aspect and eleva- 
tion, that there are naturaRy many varieties of climate 
within its limits. As far as moisture is concerned there is 
a gradual dimiuution from east to west across the country; 
the prevailmg winds in the interior are from eastward, and 
the moisture they draw from the Indian Ocean bring 
expended in great part on the eastern slopes and mountain 
ranges, the western interior districts are left almost rainless. 
In the eastern divisions heavy rains and thunderstorms 
moderate the intense heat of summer, and,, keep the face of 
the country fresh and green. The winters are cold, but 
the air is then clear and agreeable. At . Graham’s 'Town 
the average annual temperature is 63°, ranging from, upwar(^ 
of 100° bo a minimum of 35°, and the annual rainfaR is 
about 3 3 inches. The south-western margin of the country 
outside the edge of the great Karroo plateau is for eight 
months pf the yean supplied with rain showers by westerly 
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ocean winds. In summer (December, January, February) 
the dry south-east trade winds blow with great violence. 

The mean temperature of the year at the Cape of Good 
Hope is about 62° attaining a maximum of 100° and a 
minimum of 34°, the average annual rainfall being 24 
inches. At Worcester, on the inner border of this region, 
the yearly rainfall decreases to 12 inches. 

The low coast region in the extreme west is subject to 
great droughts and extreme range of daRy temperature ; 
though it seldom rams there, dense fogs arise at dawn. The 
cRmate of the great Karroo plateau, which is about 3000 
feet above the sea, is also characterized by severe droughts, 
by excessive heats during the day in summer, by cold nights, 
and by sharp cold in winter. Within the water-parting 
mountains the plains stretching to the Orange River, 
though also subject to long periods of drought, have a salu- 
brious climate, which is clear and bracing in winter; .wbRe 
in summer the violent thunderstorms, which occur on an 
average every three or four days along the mountain ranges, 
render the air cool and pleasant, filling the water-channels 
and ^‘vleis,” and reviving vegetation. Hot, dry winds 
from the northern deserts sometimes prevail for two or 
three days at a time in the central and eastern districts of 
the interior. Snow seldom falls in the coast region, but in 
the higher mountain tracts it lies for three or four months 
in the year. The summit of Table Mountain is occasionally 
sprinkled with snow for a day or two. Hail-storms are 
rare, hut are of great violence after long droughts. The 
phenomenon of the mirage is common, both on the coast 
and in the heated plains of the interior. 

Ophthalmia and rheumatism are perhaps the only diseases 
of the colony which are at all prevalent; low fevers are 
common on the flat western coastlands. 

Though much of the land of the colony is dry andvegtta- 
barren, the flora of the more fertfle portions is remarkable tion. 
and varied. We have seen that the forests are confined to 
the outward slopes of the extreme margins of the colony, — 
the only patches of wood deserving the name being found in 
the Cedar Berg iu the west, on two sides of Table Mountain, 
on the Outeniqua mountains facing the south coast, on the 
ORfants Eoek near Port Elizabeth, in the vicinity of King 
William’s Town in British Kaffraria, and in the district of 
the Katberg or Stockenstroom farther inland. The inner 
slopes of Griqua Land East are also wooded. These 
patches of forest contain a great variety of useful woods, 
affording excellent timber; among the commonest trees are 
the yeRow wood, which is also one of the largest, belonging 
to the yew species ; black iron wood ; heavy, close-grained, 
and durable stinkhout; melkhout, a white wood used for 
wheelwork ; uieshout ; and the assegai or Cape kneewood. 

In no other country do bulhous plants and heaths exhibit 
so many beautiful varieties ; of the latter several hundred 
varieties are described. Of pod-bearing plants there are 
upwards of eighty genera ; Cape “everlasting” flowers (gene- 
rally species pf Hdichrpsim) are in great numbers. Several 
species of aloe are indigenous to the Cape, and form a con- 
siderable article of export. The so-caRad American aloe has 
also been naturalized. The castor-oil plant and many other 
plants of great value in medicine are indigenous in great 
abundance. Among Cape plants which are remarkable in 
their appearance and structure may be noted the cactus- 
like Euphorbise or spurge plants, the Stapelia or carrion 
flower, and the elephant’s foot or Hottentots’ bread, a plant 
of the same ordpr as the yam. Hooks, thorns, and prickles 
are chsp^teristic of Wpy South African plants. There 
are few indigenous fruits ; the kei apple is the fruit of a 
ama]) tree or shrub found in Kaffraria and the eastern 
districts, where also the wild and Kafifre plums are common ; 
hard pears, gourds, water melons, an;! species of rimond, 
chestnut, and lemon sue also native. , Almost aR the fruits 
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of nortliern and soutliern Europe have been introduced, and 
grow in abundance. It is doubtful whether or not a species 
of vine is indigenous to the Cape, but the cuttings of 
Erench vines introduced by the Huguenots who emigrated 
to the colony on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
between 1685 and 1688, have given nae to an extensive 
culture in the south-western divisions of the colony, the 
grapes beiug among the finest in the world. The Cape wines, 
the export of which has revived of late, years, are chiefly 
those known as Constantia, Pontac, Steen, and Hanepoot. 

Of the cereals, wheat is grown thronghout the colony, 
but chiefly in the low marginal division of the south-west 
and in the eastern midland districts; barley and oats are 
general. Rye gives its name to the Eoggeveld in the 
west, and is chiefly grown there and in the lower hills 
of Namaqna Land ; maize and millet are cultivated in all 
moist situations of the north-east of the colony. Rice 
might be extensively cultivated, and flourishes on the 
inundated banks of the Olifauts River m the west ; the 
growth of potatoes has been much extended ; mdons, 
cucumbers, beans, and pease are grown universally where 
there is water. Cotton has been introduced experimentally 
in some districts ; the cultivation of tobacco is wide spread, 
that of the division of George, grown in the valley of the 
eastern Ohfants River, being most reputed, 

The larger and more important of the wild animals 
which once gave the Cape Colony the character of the great 
hunting ground of the world have retreated before 
Vaimals. advancing civilization, and few are now found within the 
frontier. The Hon is only to be met with now in the 
northern districts of Rushmanland and in the extreme 
north-eastern portion of the colony, and rarely in British 
Kaffraria. The elephant, which also abounded at the time 
of the first Dutch settlement, is now almost extinct in the 
colony, a few only existing in the forests between Kiiysna 
and the Zondag River in the extreme south. The rhino- 
ceros and girafife have been driven far outside the fron- 
tier. Hippopotami are only found in the coast rivers of 
British Kaffraria and in the lower Orange River. The 
buffalo remains only perhaps in the Knysna forests and in 
the thickets of Great Fish River. The Cape leopard, the 
hyena, the aard wolf or Prcteles, and the jackal alone 
keep their ground, and are still common in the colony. 
Quaggas and zebras are met with in large herds in the 
plains of the Yaal, and sometimes extend into the colony 
as far as the divisions of Cradock and Graaf Reiuet, where 
the gnu, hartebeeste, and brindled gnu are also seen. Of 
the many varieties of South Africau antelope the larger 
kinds — ^the eland, koodoo, and sable and roan antelopes — 
are now banished from the colony, though the smaller 
varieties are found along the coast region, and migTatory 
herds of springbok invade the plains of Bushmauland and 
Little Namaqna Land at certain seasons. Ostriches, once 
numerous, are still thinly scattered over the colony, though 
the supply of feathers is now mainly derived from regions 
north of the Orange River. Ostrich farming and artfficial 
incubation, carried on in the northern, western, and eastern 
divisions, We, however, become of late years one of the 
most profitable industries of the Cape, — the feathers being 
worth from £30 to £60 per lb. 

Birds of prey, including the bearded vulture, aasvogel, 
and several varieties of eagles, hawks, and falcons, are nume- 
rous ; cranes, stocks, flamingoes, and pelicans are in large 
variety ; partridges and pheasants, guinea fowl, and quads 
abound. The bustard is found in several kinds, as well 
as ducks, wild geese, and plovers. 

Upwards of forty varieties of edible fishes are caught in 
the seas surrounding the Cape Colony, the waters of which 
also teem with whales, seals, and sharks. Reptiles are 
exceedingly numerous ; among the venomous snakes are the 
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cobra di capeUo and the puff adder ; large toads and ftogs 
are also common, as are scorpions, tarantula spiders, 
hornets, and stinging ants. 

Sheep, cattle, and dogs of an inferior breed were 
possessed by the natives on the discovery of the countiy. 
Horses, asses, goats, and cattle, introduced by the earlier 
colonists, were found to thrive well. The merino breed of 
sheep is now rapidly taking the place of the big-tailcd 
sheep of the Dutch settlers ; and some of the central 
divisions have immense sheep farms, producing the wool 
which is the great staple of the country’s export trade. The 
angora goat is now extensively farmed^ the hair being largely 
exported. Cows of the finest breeds have also beenimporied ; 
the introduction of the English horse does not, however, 
appear to have been successful, the older, heavier Spanish 
breed being better adapted to the wants of the country. 

The numbers of live stock in the Cape Colony and its 
native districts are estimated thus for 1875 


Sheep 11,500,000 

Draught Oxen 600,000 

Other horned Cattle 900, 000 

Horses 257,000 

Mules and Asses 29,600 

Angora Goats 1,000, 000 

Common Goats 2,300,000 

Pigs 120,000 

Ostriches 22,250 


The Cape of Good Hope was discovered by Bartholomew Hhtory 
Diaz, the Portuguese navigator, in 1486. He first lauded 
at Algoa Bay, having, after exploring the west coast, been 
driven out to sea by a storm, Thus accidentally doubling 
the Cape, he saw it on his way back, and gave it the name 
of the Cape of Storms (Cabo Tormentoso). 

The king of Portugal, however, gave it the more 
auspicious name it now bears, as its discovery afforded a 
hope of a new and easier way of reaching India, the groat 
object of all the maritime expeditions of that age, 

The great navigator Vasco de Gama doubled the Capo 
in 1497, and carried the Portuguese flag into the Indian 
seas. His countrymen, however, attracted by the riches 
of the East, made no permanent settlement at the Cape, 
although they frequently touched there on the voyage to 
India. But the Dutch, who, on the decline of the Portu- 
guese power, established themselves in the East, early saw 
the importance of the place as a station where their vessels 
might take in water and provisions. They did not, how- 
ever, colonize it till 1652, when the Dutch East India 
Company directed Jan Van Riebeeck, with a small party 
of colonists, to form a settlement there. The country was 
at that time inhabited by a people called Qusaqiiaj, but 
to whom the Dutch seem to have given the name of 
Hottentots. The Riebeeck settlers bad at first groat 
difficulties aud hardships to endure, and their territory did 
not extend beyond a few miles round the site of the 
present Cape Town, where they first fixed their abode. 

They gradually, however, extended their limits, by driving 
the natives back or reducing them to serfdom. These 
colonists, although under Dutch authority, were not wholly 
of that nation, but consisted partly of persons of various 
nations, especially Germans and Flemings, with a few 
Poles and Portuguese, They were for the most part 
people of low station or indifferent character ; there was, 
however, a small number of a higher class, from whom was 
selected a council to assist the governor. About the year 
1686 the European population was increased by a number of 
the Preach refugees who left their country on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Our limits forbid our attempting to 
trace the history of the Cape Colony during the lengthened 
period it remained under the Dutch Government. We may, 
however, mention some of its prominent incidents, the 
effects of which are visible in the colony to this hour. 
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Isf, The Dutch, partly by so-called contracts, partly by 
force, gradually deprived the Hottentots of their country. 
M, They reduced to slavery a large part of that unfor- 
tunate people whom they did not destroy. M, They intro- 
duced a number of Malays and negroes as slaves. Uh, 
They established that narrow and tyrannical system of 
policy which they adopted in other colonies, prescrib- 
ing to the farmers the nature of the crops they were to 
grow, demanding from them a large part of their produce, 
and harassing them with other exactions tending to dis- 
courage industry and euterprize. There is no doubt that 
to this mischievous policy is due the origin of those un- 
settled habits, that dislike to orderly government, and that 
desire to escape from its control, which characterize a 
considerable part of the so-called Dutch boers of the present 
day, — qualities utterly at variance with the character of 
the Dutch in their native country, which were strongly 
manifested at the Cape, long before they came under British 
rule and under those influences to which some exclusively 
attribute the insubordination of those men. The attempts 
of the boers to escape from the Dutch power, and so form 
an independent government beyond the borders of the 
colony, especially in the district since called Graaf-Eeinet, 
are strikingly similar to their proceedings at a later date 
under the British Government, SifA, The Gamtoos Kiver 
formed the boundary between the Hottentot and Kaffre 
races, and was early adopted by the Dutch as their eastern 
limit; but about the year 1740 they began to pass this 
river, and came into collision with the Kaffres, and in 1780 
they extended their frontier to the Great Fish River. 

In 1795 the colonists, having imbibed the revolutionary 
principles then prevailing in Europe, attempted to throw 
off the yoke of the Dutch, upon which the British sent a 
fleet to support the authority of the Prince of Orange, and 
took possession of the country in his name As, however, 
it was evident that Holland would not be able to hold it, 
and that at a general peace it would be made over to 
England, it was ruled by British governors till the year 
1802, when, at the peace of Amiens, it was again restored to 
Holland. In 1806, on the renewal of the war, it was again 
taken by the British under Sir David Baird, and has since 
remained in their possession, having been finally ceded by 
the king of the Netherlands at the peace of 1815. At 
this time the limit of the colony was formed by tbe Great 
Fish River and the line of the mountains south of Bush- 
manland to the Buffels River and the Atlantic, the area 
being about 120,000 square miles, and the population little 
over 60,000. A summary may he given of the chief 
events which have taken place since 1806 

1st, The Kaffre Wars — The first of these wars took place in 1811- 
12, and the second in 1819, when the boundary of the colony was 
extended to the Keiskamma. The third occurred in 1835, under Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban, when the boundary was- advanced to the Kei; 
hut on the recall of that officer the country between the Kei and 
Keiskamma rivers was restored to th e Kaffres. The fourth Kaffre war ' 
took place in 1846, and after being conducted by governors Maitland 
and Pottmger, it was terminated by Sii' Hany Smith in 1848. The 
fifth war broke out at the end of 1850, and after being for some time 
carried on by Governor Sir H. Smith, it was conducted in 1852 by 
Governor Cathcart, and brought to a conclusion only in March 1853. 
During its progress an armed police had heen organized for the pro- 
tection of the frontier, and British Kaffraria was subsequently formed 
into a Crown colony, reserved at first for occupation by Kaffres. A 
somewhat more detailed account of these' wars will be found under 
the heading Kab'XBA.k.ia. 

2d!, In 1820, British emigrants, to the nnmher of 6000, arrived 
at Algoa Bay, and laid the foundation of the settlements on the 
eastern frontier which have since become the most thriving part of 
the colony, including the important towns of Graham’s Town and 
Port Elizabeth. 

3d!, In 1834 the great measure of slave emancipation took effect 
in the Cape Colony. It has heen of immense service in xaismg the 
character and condition of the Hottentots and other races before 
held in bondage, though many of the vices begotten by the state ojf 


slavery still adhere to them. This measure gave great offence to the 
Dutch boers of the colony, and completed their already existing dis- 
affection to the British rule. 

In 1835-6 a large number of these people resolv'ed to free them- 
selves from the British Government % removing with their famihes 
beyond the limits of the colony. With this object they sold their 
farms, mostly at a great sacrifice, and cros.sed the Orange Kiver into 
teintories iiiaMted. chiefly by tribes of the Kaffre race. After 
meeting ivith great hardships and varied success in their contests 
with the natives, a part of their number, under one Peter Ketief, 
crossed the Drakenherg Mountains and took possession of the dis- 
trict of Natal, where they established a republican government, and 
maintained their ground against powerful nations of Zulu Kaffres till 
1842, when they were forced to yield to the authority of the British 
Government, which took possession of Natal 

The boers beyond the Orange River and west of the Drakenherg 
still, however, retained a sort of independence tiU 1848, when, in 
consequence of the lawless state of the country, and the solicitation 
of part of the inhabitants, the governor, Sir Harry Smith, declared 
the supremacy of the Crown over the territory, which was thenceforth 
called the Orange River Sovereignty. Shortly after this, in con.se- 
quence, it was alleged, of certain acts of the British Government in 
Natal, Andrew Pretorins, an intelligent boer of that district, crossed 
the Drakenherg Mountains with his foUowers, and after being joined 
on the western side by lar^ numbers of disaffected boers, raised 
the standard of rebellion, upon this the governor, Sir H. Smith, 
crossed the Oiange River at the head of a detachment of troops, and 
encountered and defeated the rebels in a short but brilliant skirmish 
at Boem Plaats After this Pretonus and the most disaffected part 
of the boers retreated to beyond tbe Vaal River (the northern limit 
of the sovereignty), where they established a government of their 
own. They were subsequently, in 1852, absolved from their allegi- 
ance to the British Crown by ti’eaty with the governors and her 
Majesty’s commissioners for settling frontier affairs, 

Jn 1853-54, in consequence of the troubled state of the Orange 
River Sovereignty, and the difficulty of maintaining with becoming 
dignity the authority of her Majesty there, it was resolved to abaii- 
dou the country to the settlers, mostly Dutch boers. This was 
carried into efieet by a special commissioner, Sir George Clerk, 
sent from England for the purpose ; and the country, under the 
name of the Orange Pree State, is constituted a republic, with a 
president at its head, assisted or controlled hy an assembly called the 
Volksraad (people’s council), elected by nearly universal suffrage. 

4th, The Qorudct AgitaMoa. — Atter the British Government had 
felt itself compelled to discontinue the sending of convicts to New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, the subject of transportation 
became one of great difficulty, the more so that an unusually large 
number of prisoners was then on its hands in consequence of the pro- 
secutions arismg out of the disturbed state of Ireland. ITnder these cir- 
cumstances an Order in Council was passed in 1848, under authority 
of the Act of 5 Geo. IV., authorizing the secretary of stale to send 
ceitain convicts to such colonies as he might think proper. A cir- 
cular was sent hy Earl Grey, then colonial secretary, to the governor 
of the Cape (among other colonial governors), requesting him to 
ascertam the feelings of the colonists regarding the reception of a 
certain class of convicts. Unfortunately, owing to some misunder- 
standing, a vessel, the “Neptune,” was despatchedto the Cape before 
the opinion of the colonists had been received, havlTig on board 289 
convicts, among whom were John Mitchell, the Irish rebel, and his 
colleagues, Wneu the news reached the Cape that this vessel was 
on her way, the people of the colony became violently excited ; and 
goaded to fury by tbe inflammatory articles in the local newspapers, 
and guided by a few demagogues, they established what was called 
the Anti-Oomict Association, by which they bound themselves by a 
pledge to cease from all intercourse of every kind with persons in 
any way connected “with the landing, supplying, or employing 
convicts.” On the 19th of September 1849, the “Neptune’’ arrived 
in Simon’s Bay; and when the intelhgence reached Cape Town, 
the people assembled in masses, and their behaviour was violent 
and outrageous in the extreme. The governor, after adopting several 
resolutions, and again abandoning them under the pressure of popu- 
lar amtation, agreed not to land the convicts, but to keep them on 
board ship m Simon’s Bay till he received orders to send them else- 
where. Even this concession did not satisfy any but a small num- 
ber of more moderate men. The mass of the population, under the 
guidanee or domination of a few agitators, continued to do all in. 
their power to prevent the convicti and aU the officers of the Govern- 
ment from obtaining supplies. When the Home Government be- 
came aware of the state of affairs it immediately sent orders direct- 
ing the “Neptune” to proceed to Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
agitation ceased. This agitation did not, however, pass away with- 
out important results, since it led to another movement, the object 
of which was to obtain a free representative government for the 
colony. This concession, which had been previously promised by 
Lord Grey,_ was granted by her Majesty’s Government, and, in 1863, 
a constitution was established of almost unexampled liberality. 

Sth, In 1867 an almost incredible delusion arose in the Amaxosa 
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tribe of British Kaffraria. It was predicted among them that, on 
condition of a complete sacrifice of their lives and property, a re- 
snrrecticn wonld take place on a certam day, in which all the dead 
warriors and great men of the nation wonld arise in new strength ; 
and acting upon this faith nearly a third of the tnhe, or abont 50,000, 
perished m a national suicide. The ti'acts thus depopulated were 
afterwards peopled by European settlers, among whom were many 
of the German legion which had served with the English army in 
the Crimea, and a body of upwards of 2000 mdustrioas North Ger- 
man emigrants, who proved to be a valuable acquisition to the colony. 

Qth, Public works in the colony marked an era m the opening, 
in November 1863, of the railway from Cape Town to Wellington, 
begun in 1859, and, in 1860, of the great hieakwater m Table Bay, 
lon^ needed on that perilous coast. In 1865 the province of Biitibh 
Kafir aria was incorporated with the colony, under the title of the 
Electoral Divisions of King William’s Town and East London. In 
the same year several Important modifications of the constitution 
were adopted. 

1th, The discovery of diamonds in the distnets north of the 
Orange River in 1867 drew the attention of the whole world to the 
colony, and gave new life and impetus to every branch of industry, 
leading to the annexation of the large territory of Griqua Land West 
to the British Grown The Basutos, a division of the Bechwana 
Kaffres, occupying the upper vaUeys of the Orange River, had sub- 
sisted under a semi-protectorate of the British Government from 
1848 to 1854 ; hut having been left to their own resoui'ces on the 
abandonment of the Orange Sovereignty, they fell into a long exhaus- 
tive warfare with the hoers of the Free State. On the urgent petition 
of them chief Moshesh, they were proelaimedBritish subjects in 1868, 
and their territoiy became part of the colony by Act of Government 
of 1871. 

8i!7i, More recently, in 1874 and 1875, large areas of southern and 
northern Kaffrana, the Transkei territories of the Fingo and Tam- 
hookie tribes, and the territory of Gnqna Land East on the southern 
border of Natal, have also come under British rule by the free con- 
sent of their inhabitants. At the present moment attention is 
strongly directed towards the consolidation of the European states 
of South Africa, and the introduction of gi-eater unity in their 
hitherto conflicting systems of goveinment, with a view to the more 
complete development of their great naturd resources. 

A sum of five millions sterling voted by the Government is now 
(1876) being expended in the oonstraction of foui- trunk lines of 
railway;— one extending the already existing line from Cape Town, 
two from Port Elizabeth, and one from East London. The tele- 
graphic wire now connects Capo Town with Port Elizabeth, Graliams- 
town, King William’s Town, East Loudon, Queenstown, Beaufort 
West, Graaf Reinst, Cradock, Colesherg, and Kimberley in the 
diamond fields. Five steamers now run between England and the 
Cape each month. 

Until the year 1873, the colony was divided for the pnqioses of 
administration and election of members for the Legislative Council 
into two provinces, a western and an eastern ; hut with to growth 
of to colony these were found to be inconveniently large, and by 
an Act of Government, which became law in 1874, the country was 
portioned out into seven prouinces ; at about to same time some 
new divisions were formed within tom by to reduction of those 
already existing. Space does not admit of a special description of 
each of these divisions ; the following table, however, shows their 
approximate area and the increase of their population from the date 
of the fii-st census in 1865 to that of 1876. The native districts 
recently added to the eastern side of the colony are governed by 
Government agents and resident magistrates, who are under the 
direction of the secretary for native airairs in Cape Town. 


Provinces, Divisions, suia 
Native Districts 

Area* In 
square wiles. 

1 Population. 

Census 

1865. 

Census 

1876. 

Westmn PaoviNCUi::’ 

Gape Town 1 

Green Point J,...,. > 

Bobben Island ) 

Cape Division 

Stellcttboscli 

Paarl 

N oeth-'WbstdknPeovinoj! : 

Malmesbury 

Piquetbefg I 

Carry forward j 

H 

698 
, 457 
646 , 

2,037 

1,675 

' 28,467 
908 
“ , 468 
20,241 
8,917 
16,583' 

14,672 

6,037 

32,907 

1,426 

652 

22,859 

10,541 

18,114 

18,214 

8,218 

6,423 

I 96,178 1 

112,831 


^ The areas of the divisions are adapted, from those calculated at 
Gotha for Dr Baiun’s BevSlkermg dpr; J^rda, which are nearer the truth 
than the approximation giv^n by the Cape surveyor-general. The 
areas of the native districts have been specially ascertained from a map 
supplied by the secretary for native affaira>i» 18(75. , ■ ’ i 


Provinces, Divisions, and 
Native'Districts. 


j Population 

square miles 

Census 

1865 

Census 

1875 

Brought forward 

6,423 

95,173 

112,831 

■N.W. Peov., cositmued— 



Worcester 

6,975 

7,704 

9,801 

Tulbagh 

5,328 

8,695 

9,943 


7,420 

20,017 

' 7,041 

8,521 

8,404 

Calvinia 

i',m 

Namaqua Land 

18,200 

10,071 

12,351 

South-Westekn Peo vinos 




2,150 

1,485 

9,900 

11,303 

4,285 

Bredasdorp •, 

4)l09 

Swellendam 

1,941 

9,964 

10,005 


2 283 

6,155 

10,665 

7,986 

12,725 

Eiversdale 

2,' 855 

Oudtshoom 

1,922 

12,077 

15,129 

George 

2,779 

10,658 

11,766 

Mossel Bay 

761 

4,276 

5,059 

Knysna 

1,008 

2,471 

3,188 

Midland Pbovince : 



11,417 

3,512 

10,666 

5,828 

6,983 

8,656 

8,314 


6,187 

13,251 

Victoria West 

Fraserburg 

27,666 

8,293 

8,996 


4,090 

2,702 

6,090 

7,007 

6,144 

Hope Town 

4,349 

Mnrraysburg 

8,044 

2,940 

3,778 

16,774 

Graaf Reinet 

4,567 

14,695 

South-Easteen Peovinoe 

Albany 

2,037 

16,264 

16,441 

Bathurst 

419 

4,867 

5,803 

Port Elizabeth 

236 

11,633 

14,450 

Uitenhage 

5,823 

18,148 

7,876 

21,467 

Humanstiorp 

2,702 

7,298 

Alexandria 

1,180 

6,055 

6,020 

Victoria East 

419 

8,292 

7,970 

Peddle 

572 

18,796 

16,538 

Noeth-Easteen Peovinoe : 




Fort Beaufort 

837 

13,341 

L5,657 

Stockenstroom 

126 

6,647 

0,4il9 

Somerset East 

3,253 

10,593 

10,8.58 

Bedfoi-d 

1,393 

8,850 

b,ii3() 

Cradock 

4,768 

12,228 

11,313 

Albert ! 

3,046 

9,802 

11,522 

Middelbarg 

2,664 

4,015 

5,938 

Colesherg. 

6,850 

8,115 

10,187 

Easteen Peovinoe : 


East London® 

1,707 

3,040 

1.5,406 

King William’s Town® 

1,766 

68,737 

108,041 

Queenstown.... 

Aliwai Nortli ) 

8,882 

44,555 

( 

60,711 

8,107 

Wodehouso > 

Herschel ) 

6,024 

22,200 j 

20,570“ 

22,604 


195,883 

566,1.58 

721,436 

Basuto Land 

8,750 

40,000(?) 

140,000 

Nomansland {including ) 
Griqua Land East) ) 

8,380 

60,000^ 

St John’s Teeritory— 




(Pondomise, Leliann, ) 
&c., Kaffres) ) 

2,740 


19,008 

Teanskeian Teeeitoey— 




Fingo Land 

1,060 


43,971 

Tambookie Conntry 

1,600 


70,07S« 

Iduty wa Beserre 

400 


18,000 

Cape Coidny 

213,703 


1,063,482 

Geiqua Land West 

16,630 


60,000 


The returns of population classified according to race Po)n, la- 
have not yet been received for the census of 1875. lution. 
1866 the Europeans of the colony numbered 187,4.00 or 
about 33 per cent, of the whole. The white or dominant 
population is composed of colonial Dutch, who are moKst 
numerous in the western divisions; of Anglo-Saxons, who 

s Formerly British Kaffiraria. 

•Including 18,446 TambooMes of the “location” in Wodehomse 
and North-la.st6ni Queenstown. 

* Grdqua Land East (1875), pop, 81,901 ; country west of Griquas, 
pop. 8407. 

® ‘Includingi eittigi'snt Tambookies now in colony. 
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are in a majority ia blie east; and, in smaller proportions, of 
Germans, descendants of French emigrants, and Portuguese, 
English, which is the language of the legislation, is used 
in the seaports and eastern border towns, but Dutch is still 
commonly used in many parts of the western and midland 
proTinces. Of thirty newspapers published in the colony 
twenty-five are English, 

The major part of the population of the colony, how- 
ever, consists of Hottentots, Malays, Negroes, and Kaffres, 
The aborigines with whom the first settlers at the Cape 
came in contact had originally the generic name of 
Qasequas, and received the name of Hottentots from the 
Dutch. Owing to intermarriages with Malays, Negroes, 
and others, and illicit intercourse with the whites during 
the period of slavery, the race has lost much of its dis- 
tinctive character. In 1865 the number of people distin- 
guished as Hottentots was 82,000, nearly two-thirds of 
whom were found in the western division. The Malays 
were introduced by the Dutch as slaves ; their descendants 
still retain the Mahometan religion, and most of the dis- 
tinctive habits and customs of their race. We have no 
means of ascertaining their number, but it cannot be large. 
They are found chiefly resident in the seaports. The 
negroes are mostly from the eastern coasts of Africa. 
Griquas or Baastarda are a mixed race sprung from the 
intercourse of the Dutch boers or farmers with their 
Hottentot slaves. A great number of them migrated from 
the colony in the early part of this century with the boers, 
and settled between the Orange Elver and the Vaal under 
the chiefs Waterboer and Adam Kok, in part of the territory 
now known as Griqua Land West. In 1852 Kok’s people 
{about 15,000 in number) separated from the others, and 
migrated to the district called Nomansland south of 
Natal, which had been depopulated by the strifes of the 
Amapondo and Amabaoa Kaffres, forming there the settle- 
ment called Griqua Land East or New Griqua Land, 

The line of division between the native Hottentot (or 
Bushman) and Kaffre races of South Africa passes south 
through the Cape Colony in about 26° E. long. The Kaffres 
now resident within the colony proper are chiefly of the 
tribe of the Amaxosa, with whom the colonists first came 
in contact at the line of the Great Fish Eiver in 1778, and 
the Fingoes, who originally came from Natal and its vici- 
nity; driven thence early in the present century by Chaka, 
a warlike chief of the Zulu Kaffres, they took refuge 
with the tribes on the border of Cape Colony, There they 
were reduced to a state of serfdom, from which they were 
liberated by Sir Benjamin D’Urban after the third Kaffre 
war of 1835, when a body of 16,000 of them caime into 
the colony and settled in what is now the division of 
Peddie. From this, again, the greater part of the Fingoes 
have moved to the district now called Fingo Land, east of 
the Eiver Kei, recently joined to the colony. In 1865 the 
number of Kaffres within the limits oE the colony was not 
less than 164:, 500. The Kaffres of the native districts 
which have come under British rule during the last three 
years are — 

(1.) The Basutos, sometinies called Motmtain Bechwanas, thefrag- 
meuts of several broken, tribes of the Beohwana Kaffres which became 
united under the rule of Chief Moshesh. Besides the inhabited dis- 
tricts of Basuto Land, they now occupy the portion of Nomansland 
which lies between Griqua Land East and -the range of the Draken- 
berg. (2.) The Ama-haca, who appear to be' divided,— one portion 
of the tribe inhabiting the easterh third of Nomansland on the 
borders of Natal; the other, under Chief Makaula,. thenorth-eastem 

S ortioa of St John’s Territory. (3.) The Ama-xesihi, under Chief, 
ojo, in the country immediately south of Griqua Laud East, ^ (4.) 
The Pondomisi, under the chiefs Umhlonhlo and Umiditchwa, occupy- 
ing the southern portion of St John’s Territory. (&) ,The Lehan^ ; 
Zibi, and Lehenya, sjnall mpuntain , tribes along the north-west side i 
of St John’s Territory. (6.) TheTambookies, one of the most numer- 
ous and powerful oi the Kaffre tribes, lo’dated in part within the 
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colony proper, in the south-east of the division of ITodehonse and 
the north-east of Queenstown, and m part occupying the adjoining 
basin of the Tsomo, a tributary of the Kei liiver, in the distiiots of 
their chiefs Gecelo, Stockwe, Matanziina, and Daiahi. The Tain- 
bookies under Gangelizwe occupy the tiact between tlic Bashee 
and the tJmtata. 

All these ai’e now dii ectly under British mie The following tiibes 
of KafEraria, enclosed by British territory, still retain their indepen- 
dence. (1.) The Ama-pondo, the largest tribe between the Cape 
Colony and Natal These were also formerly driv’en from a more 
northerly region by the Zulu Kaffres, and now occupy the coun try on 
each side of the lower St John’s Eiver, under their paramount chief 
Umquikela Fakn, Ins brother Damas ruling a smaller southern 
division of the tribe; their numbers are estimated by missionaries 
resident among them at not less than 160,000. (2.) The G’calecas 
and Bom-Tanas (Ama-bomvane), on the coast-land between the Kei 
and the tJmtata Pavers, of whom KreH is paramount chief, Moni the 
chief of the Bom-Vanas acknowledging his supremacy. 

Prior to 1827 there existed in the several districts of Govern- 
the colony an institution established by the Dutch called the 
Board of Landrost and Heemraaden. The landrost was the 
chief magistrate of the district, appointed and paid by the 
Government. The heemraaden was a council to assist him, 
composed of respectable inhabitants appointed by the 
governor, on the recommendation of the landrost. These 
boards not only had the administration of the local affairs 
usually entrusted to municipal bodies, but they also 
possessed extensive judicial authority. In consequence of 
abuses, more especially in the exercise of the latter func- 
tions, these institutions were abolished in 1827. 

Prior to 1837 the whole authority of the general Govern- 
ment was vested in the governor, assisted by a small 
council of ofdcials. In that year a legislative council was 
established, consisting of certain Government officials, and 
five persons nominated by the Crown. An executive 
council was also established to assist the governor in 
executive matters, consisting of certain high officers of 
Government. Such was the form of government till 1853, 
when the legislative council as thus established was 
abolished, and a new constitution introduced. Dnder this 
the legislature consists of the governor, appointed by the 
colonial office for a term of six years, and two chambers, 
called the legislative council and the house of assembly, 
both elected by the people. The former body was latterly 
composed of eleven members for the western and ten for 
the eastern province, chosen by the whole body of electors. 

But in 1873 a bill was introduced for dividing the country 
into seven electoral provinces, to give a more equable distri- 
bution of political influence, and to do away with the separa- 
tion of the colony into two parts; and by this arrangement 
each of the new divisions is to return three members to the 
upper chamber. This bill became law in 1874, but does 
not come into execution until the dissolution of the existing 
council by expiration of the time of its session. To qualify 
a man to be elected for this chamber, be must possess 
property in land worth £2000, clear of charges, or £4000 
in landed and personal property together ; he must be 
thirty years of age, and must have been invited to become 
a candidate by written requisition, signed by not less than 
twenty-five electors. The voting in this election is cumu- 
lative, — that is, any elector may give all his votes (as 
many as there are members to be chosen) to one candidate, 
or he may distribute them among the candidates as he 
pleases. The council is elected for ten years, but so that 
half its number, as near as may be^ go out every five years. 

The legislative assembly is chosen by the electors of the 
towns and other electoral districts into which the colony is 
divided. The candidates have to be proposed and seconded 
at tlid hustings. Th^re is no property qualification required 
of file candidates. The assembly consists of sixty-eight 
members, and is elected for five years.' 

'The dnaliflcation of electors of both hoiises is the" same, 
UEunely, the occupation of fixed jiroperty livorth £26; or the 
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receipt of wages of Eot less than ^650 a year. The ministry 
Tinder the governor includes a colonial secretary or premier, 
a commissioner of crown lands and public works, an 
attorney-general, a treasurer-general, and a secretary for 
native affairs. Since 1872 the ministry holds office, like 
the English cabinet, at the pleasure of the Parliament. 

The governor may dissolve both houses, or he may 
dissolve the house of assembly without dissolving the 
council. He may give or refuse his assent to bills in the 
Queen’s name, or he may reserve them for the decision of 
her Majesty. The Queen may disallow any bill assented 
to by the governor at any tune within two years of its 
receipt. It is further provided, that all bills appropriating 
any part of the revenues must be recommended to the 
house of assembly by the governor. 

The administration of justice is presided over by a supreme 
court of five judges — a chief justice and four puisne judges. 
The chief justice with two judges holds the supreme 
court in Gape Town , two other judges of the supreme 
court form the “court of the eastern districts” held at 
Graham’s Town. The jurisdiction of the court of Cape 
Town extends over the whole colony ; that of Graham’s 
Town has a concurrent jurisdiction over the eastern 
divisions. Circuit courts are held throughout the colony 
twice yearly. Each division has a salaried magistrate who 
is also civil commissioner, and the magisterial courts have 
a limited jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases. The 
civil commissioner presides over the “ divisional council ” 
of his district, an elected body charged with the supeu- 
iiitendencs of roads, boundaries, and other interests of the 
division. The Roman or civil law, as received in Holland 
before the introduction of the Code Napoleon there in 1811, 
was in force in Cape Colony at the time of its cession to 
Britain, and remains authoritative, though a few modifica- 
tions have been sanctioned by Parliament. 

The Cape Colony posse.sses important British military aud 
naval stations, and the establishment maintained by the 
Home Government has always been very considerable. 
This was especially the case during the Kaffre wars. In 
recent years, however, a gradual reduction of the number 
of imperial troops in the colony has taken place. In 1873 
two British infantry regiments, with detachments of the 
Royal Artillery and Engineers, were quartered in the colony ; 
but these are kept at the Cape rather for the purposes of the 
Home Government than for the domestic defence of the 
colony, A force named the Prontier Armed and Mounted 
Police was organized for the latter purpose in 1853, and 
has been specially serviceable in quelling disturbances on 
the interior borders of the country. This force is divided 
into seven troops, and numbers 750 men. Small volunteer 
corps of rifles and cavalry have boen organized at various 
points of the eastern and western divisions, 

■Religion. The greater number of the Protestant denominations of 
the United Kingdom, as well as the Roman Catholic 
Church, are represented in Cape Colony. The Dutch 
Reformed Church, as might be anticipated from the early 
history of the country, is by far the most numerous com- 
munity. In form of government and in order of service 
it closely resembles the Church of Scotland, to which 
country a considerable number of its ministers belong. 
The Church of England has, perhaps, the next smaller 
number of adherents. In 1847 a bishop of Cape Town 
was appointed to preside over this church, whose diocese 
extended not only over Cape Colony and Natal, but also 
over the island of St Helena, Later, however, separate 
bishops were appointed for the eastern province (with the 
seat at Graham's Town) and for Natal Wesleyan Metho- 
dists nearly equal the Anglicans in number, and have a 
larger proportion of coloured people in their body than any 
other sect. The Oongrogationalists, including Independent 
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and Baptists, are an important body. Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, and other Protestant communities, such as the 
Moravians, are in smaller numbers. The Roman Catholics 
have bishops in Cape Town and Graham’s Town, but are 
comparatively few. Government provides an annual grant 
for ecclesiastical purposes, which is distributed among the 
various religious bodies, the Congregationahsts alone declin- 
ing to receive aid from the state. According, however, to 
the provisions of the “Yoluntary Act,” recently passed, 
the grants in aid are to be continued only to present 
incumbents. There are besides several foreign missions in 
the colony, the most important being the Moravian, London, 
and Rhenish missionary societies. The Moravians have been 
established there since 1732, and have laboured hard to 
convert the native races. 

As early as 1839 a scheme of public schools, drawn np Bcluf'dtum 
by Sir John Herschel, came into operation, which was well 
adapted to the condition and circumstances of the colony 
at that time. The Education Act of 1 865, now in operation, 
is an advance on this system, and provides three orders of 
schools adapted to the wants of the main grades of the 
population, the Europeans, mixed races, and pure natives. 

These orders comprise — (1) Undenominational public 
schools in each division of the colony in three classes, 
subject to the inspection of a superintendent-general of 
education, and having teachers whose salaries are guaran- 
teed; (2) Schools established by missionary societies 
to which Government aid is granted under certain con- 
ditions for secular education ; (3) Day schools aud industrial 
institutions for the civilization of the aborigines on tlie 
frontiers of the colony. For higher education there 
are several colleges. The South African college in Cai)o 
Town was founded in 1829, and in its higher classes 
prepares for tlie European universities aud for colonial 
examinations; the college has a grant of £400 annually 
from Government, Graaf Reinet College, on the same 
plan, has a similar subsidy. The Grey Institute, in Port 
Elizabeth ; Gill College, in Somerset East ; the Diimesan 
College, under the bishop of Cape Town, the first of the 
institutions of a purely denominational character; the 
Theological Seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church at 
Stellenbosch; and fonr educational institutions of tlie 
Roman Catholic Church, are the other schools of higher 
education which are chiefly wortliy of note. A public 
university, founded on the plan of that of London, arose 
out of and superseded the Board of Public Examiners 
(which had been constituted in 1 86 8), and stands at the head 
of the educational system of the colony ; it was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1872. Liberal bursaries and 
scholarships have since been attached to it, enabling 
students to continue their studies in Britain. The hospital 
of Cape Town is so far recognized as a medical school by 
the Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, that students 
are allowed to spend two years of their course there in 
qualifying for their degrees. 

The leading public institutions of the Cape Colony— In- 
the Royal Observatory, the South African Public Library stitulioiis. 
and Museum, and the Botanic Garden and Government 
Herbarium — are noticed under Care Town below. The 
Albany or Graham’s Town Museum, the chief of the 
provincial institutions of this kind, perhaps surpasses that 
of the capital in its collections and classification of the 
natural products of Southern Africa. A colonial medical 
committee, appointed by Government and presided over 
by a Government inspector of hospitals, is at tlie head of 
the curative institutions of the colony, the chief of which 
are the hospitals of Cape Town, the infirmary at Robben 
Island, and those of Port Elizabeth, Graham’s Town, and 
King William's Town, with the numerous gaol hospitals 
throughout the country. 
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The first newspaper of the colony, written in Dutch 
and English, was published in 1824, and its appearance 
marked an era not only in the literary but in the political 
history of the colony, since it drew to a crisis the dis- 
putes which had arisen between the colonists and the 
somewhat arrogant governor, Lord Charles Somerset, who 
had issued a tyrannical decree prohibiting all persona from 
convening or attending public meetings. Its criticisms 
on public affairs soon led to its suppression by the 
governor, and a memorial from the colonists to the king 
petitioning for a free press was the result. This boon 
was secured to the colony in 1828, and the press soon 
became a powerful agent, characterized in an especial 
manner by public spirit and literary ability. There are 
now about fifty newspapers and i)oriodicals in English and 
Dutch, published in the Cape Colony and Natal. 

The following table, giving the value of imports and 
ex]}orts and the tonnage of shipping in several yeans, taken 
at intervals, exhibits the progress of the commerce of the 
colony : — 


Vuav. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Slilpplns. 

1836 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1874 

£541,038 

732,494 

1,277,101 

2,665,902 

2,852,048 

5,558,215 

£362,280 

776,060 

637,2.52 

2,080,398 

2.453,763 

5,138,838 

Tons. 

184,875 

184,442 

224,126 

329,934 

335,609 

691,855 


In the order of the amount and value of their commerce 
the ports of the Cape Colony rank thus : — Port Elizabeth, 
Cape Town, East London, Mossel Bay, Port Alfred 
(Kowie mouth), and Simon’s Towm, — the value of the trade 
of Port Elizabeth being more than double that of Cape 
Town. 

The following table gives the quantities and values of 
the chief articles, the produce of the colony, exported 
during 1874 : — 




Quantity 

Value. 

Aloos 

...lb 

614,272 

£.5,526 

Ar^ol (orade tartar) ... 

... ^ 

76,608 

2.268 

C’opprr Oro 

Com, Grain and Meal- 

tons 

13,646 

821,484 

Barley 

...Ib 

148,260 

747 

Beans and Pease 


70,443 

469 

Bran 

... jj 

04,500 

620 

Flour 

... 

303,827 

8,202 

l\Iaize 

... ^ 

710,766 

2,197 

Oat-s 

... 

679,596 

5,337 

Wheat 

II 

85,411 

496 

Cotton 


15,117 

257 

Diamonds 

No. 

2,893 

8,148 

Feathers (Ostiieh) 

...lb 

86,829 

205,640 

Fish, cured 


4,872,814 

34,339 

Fruit, dried 


382,762 

5,078 

Hair, Angora 

... „ 

1,036,570 

107,139 

Hidc.s 

0 

68,468 

134,164 

49,425 

1,900 

Homs 


Horses 
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1,925 

Ivory 

...!b 

73,747 

26,667 

Skins, Goat 

No. 

1,478,761 

194,323 

,, Sheep 

• 

1,462,807 

144,638 

Spirit, Brandy Galls. 

718 

245 

Wme, Constantia 


1,656 

1,272 

,, Ordinary 


77,802 

15,876 

Wool 

...lb 42,620,481 

2,948,671 

61,299 

1,000,000 

Add, for unregistered diamonds 

Total value 



£5,138,888 


The most important item of export is wool, and the 
following table shows the progress of the trade in this 
product, which is now almost monopolized by the eastern 
ports 
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Kjtporta, 

Port Elizabeth Cape Town 

(with Port Alfred and (with Port lieaufort aud 


East Lundoii). Moasol Hit) ) 

lb lb 

IS-SS 39,7.')3 73,324 

1840 401,521 609,597 

1850 4,823,650 1,589,277 

1860 19, 438, .566 8,734,219 

1870 33,809,934 3,473,357 


The number and value of the diamonds exported cannot 
be judged by the figures in the above table, since but few 
])arceLs of them are entered as freight. The whole declared 
value of the diamonds exported from the year of tlioir 
discovery till 1874 was £743,000, but it is believed tliat 
diaiuouda to the value of upwards of £10,000,000 have 
been taken from the mines of Griqiia Land West. 

The copper ore of the Cape L’olony is derived from 
the mines in Nainaqua Land, f^iiice 1863, when this 
branch of mining became a settled industry, and the Cape 
Copper Mining Comiiany was formed, the exports of ore 
have risen steadily from an annual total of 2000 tons to 
upwards of 13,000 tons. Wine was at one time the staple 
export, and was imported in large quantity by England ; 
falling into disrepute there, the industry remained in a 
depressed state for many years, but revived on the impulse 
given by the discovery of diamonds, and besides acquir- 
ing an increased consumption in the colony is again rising 
as an export. 

The imports of the colony consist mainly of manufactured 
goods, cloths and hardwares, sugar aud tobacco. The 
revenue of the colony is derived chiefly from an ad 
valorem tax on all goods imported (with the exce]>tion of 
agricultural machinery, animals, bullion, books, and un- 
manufactured African products), aud on land salus ami 
rents, and from a tax called transfer-dues on the purchase 
money of all lauded property sold, stamp-duties, and 
postages. The exi>enditure is for payment of salaries of 
officials and support of government. The colony incurs tlie 
expense of the regiments of Cape mounted riflemen aud 
police, but the British troops in the colony are maintained 
by the Imperial Government at an annual cost of about 
£200,000. The subjoined table shows the progre.sB of the 
revenue and expenditure of the colony : — 


Revenue. Expenditure. 

1832 £130,868 £120,889 

1840 171,205 181,6.'', 3 

1850 24.5,785 24.5,6.55 

1800 742,771 729, 6S9 

1870 831,211 795,695 

1873 2,078,220 2,159,658 

1874 1,907,951 1,199,970 


The revenue of 1873 was abnormally increased by the 
raising of a loan of £860,000, included in the statement, 
while the increased expenditure was caused by outlay on 
public works. The revenue of 1874 was increased by 
a loan of £369,400. The colony has a public debt, 
bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent., dating from 
1859. The debt had reached the amount of £1,723,000 in 
1874. 

Cape Town, the capital and scut of government of 
Cape Colony, lies at the head of Table Bay, on the 
northern side of the peninsula formed by Table Mountain, 
and 30 miles north of the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
founded in 1652 by Van lliebeeck, and at first consisted of 
a few houses under the shelter of a fort, at the mouth of 
the Zoeta or “ Sweet Stream,” on the site of which the 
still existing castle was built. The chief streets of ihe 
increasing town were subsequently laid out at right angles, 
but the outer streets and suburbs extend irregularly 
upwards. The town is now paved, and lighted with gas, and 
has a regular water supply. Its architecture generaKy 
V. - 7 
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retains the features given to it by the earlier settlers, the 
houses being of brick faced with stucco, with flat roofs 
and cornices and raised platforms called “ stoeps ” in front j 
but these are rapidly giving place to edifices of more 
modern design. Be- 
sides the castle, which 
is now useless in a 
military point of 
view, being com- 
manded by the sur- 
rounding' heights, the 
public buildings in- 
clude the Govern- 
ment House (a mod- 
ernized Dutch build- 
ing), the supreme 
courts, the art gal- 
lery, the exchange, 
the post-office, and 
the public library 
(with upwards of 
40,000 volumes) and 
museum, inaugur- 
atedin 1860, perhaps 
the finest edifice in 
the city. New par- 
liament houses are 
being built on a 
magnificent scale, the 
legislature haring 
voted a large sum 
for this purpose. 

Cape Town is the 
seat of bishops of 
the Anglican and 
Roman churches. 

Among its ecclesias- 
tical buildings the 
Roman Catholic cathedral, a Gothic structure, is the most 
conspicuous. A university has been erected, and there 
are several educational institutions. The botanical gardens, 
in the centre of the town, serve the purposes of a park, 
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and have been of great value in the introduction to the 
colony of many trees, flowering plants, and fruits. 

The town is a municipality governed by a mayor and 
council. Its population, amounting in 1876 to nearly 
33,000, is formed of many races j people of Dutch descent 
are still more numerous than British, but all European 
nations are represented. The ‘‘ coolie ” or labouring popu- 
lation comprises the descendants of negro sl^^ves, and half- 
bred Hottentots and Kaffres j the Malays form a numerous 
class. 

Cape Town is the starting-point of the Great Western 
Railway, which at present reaches Wellington, and is being 
extended towards Beaufort j and from the town communica- 
tions are maintained by post, cart, or waggon, with all 
chief points in the interior. Besides being a market for 
home produce, Cape Town imports manufactured articles 
for the greater part of the western provinces, and has a 
large export trade in copper, wool, wine, fish, and fruit; 
the construction of a breakwater and docks in Table 
Bay having rendered shipping more secure and facilitated 
traffic. Several lines of steamers maintain regular com- 
munication with Cape Town both from Europe and from 
India, passing along the eastern and western sides of the 
continent. 

The scenery round the head of Table Bay is very striking. 
Table Mountain, with its branches the Devil’s Peak and 
Lion’s Head, rises in a massive wall immediately at the 
back of Cape Town. During the prevalence of south-east 
winds it is covered by a dense whitish cloud, partially 
overlapping its side like a table-cloth. Along the base of 
this mountain, where lie the suburban villages of Ron 
debosch, Claremont, Wynberg, and Constantia, the land 
is covered with luxuriant vegetation, including oaks and 
firs, with gardens of flowers and shrubs (especially of heaths) 
and vineyards, and is studded with villas. 

The Royal Observatory of tbe Cape, established in 1820 
— one of the most valuable of those supported by the 
British Government — is three miles east of Cape Town. 

See Cape of Good Hope Blue Books ; H. Hall, Soiit?b Jfriccm 
Geography; J. Fleming, Southern Africcb; Handbook for South 
Africa; Glanville, Guide to South Africa; Noble, Descriptive 
Handbook of Gape Colony. (N. J). 



CAPE HAYTIEN, or Cap Haitien, a town on the 
north coast of the island of San Domingo in the republic 
of Hayti, about 19° 46' N. lat. and 72° 14' W. long. Its 
original Indian name was Guarico ; and it has also been 
known at various times as Caho Santo, Cap Fran 5 ais, and 
Cape Henry, while it is familiarly designated as simply 
Le Cap. It is situated at the foot of a fine range of 
mountains on a small bay, and possesses a secure and 
commodious harbour. Its trade is principally with the 
United States. It has declined considerably from the 
flourishing condition to which it attained during the 
French supremacy, when it was the seat of an archbishop, 
and possessed a university and academies of music and 
painting, but it is still one of the chief towns of the 
republic, and is the seat of a civil and criminal court and a 
tribunal of commerce. It was originally founded by 
Spaniards from the island of Tortuga, and possesses an 
eventful history. In 1696 it was burnt by the English; 
and shortly after the revocation of edict of Nantes it 
received a French colony. In 1791 it was captured and 
burnt by Toussaint L’Ouverture ; and in almost all the 
revolutions of the island since that date it has suffered 
severely. In 1842 it was almost destroyed by an earth- 
quake. The troops of Salnave, who were in possession in 
1866, having insulted the British flag, Captain Wake 


bombarded the town and blew up the arsenal. In 1869 
the followers of Saget made themselves masters of the 
place. The population at present is estimated at 12,000 ; 
but in last century it is said to have exceeded 38,000. 

CAPE VERD ISLANDS. This group, situated in the 
Northern Atlantic Ocean, between the parallels of 14° 20' 
and 17° 20' N. lat., and 22° 20' and 25° 30' W. long,, 
consists of ten islands, viz. : — Sant’ Antao (commonly 
miswritten St Antonio), Sao Yicente, Santa Luzia, Sao 
Nicolao, Sal, Boa Yista, Maio, San Thiago (the St Jago of 
the English), Fogo, and Brava, besides a few uninhabited 
islets. They form a sort of broken crescent, with the con- 
cavity towards the west. The last four* constitute the 
leeward (Sotovento) group and the other six the windward 
(Barlavento). The distance between the coast of Africa 
and the nearest island (B6a Yista) is about 200 miles. 
Their total area is estimated at 1240 square geographical 
miles. They belong to Portugal, and derive their name (li/ias 
do Gabo Verde), frequently but erroneously written Cape 
de Yerd Islands, from the African promontory off which 
they lie, known as Cape Yerd, or the Green Capo, The 
archipelago was partially discovered in 1441 by an expedi- 
tion fitted out by Dom Henrique of Portugal, under Antonio 
and Bartolomeo di NolH ; but no settlement was made on 
the islands till after the voyage of Cada Mosto in 1466. 
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It IS most probable that tbe islands were uninhabited at 
the period of the Portuguese discovery. The new settlers, 
however, imported negroes from the African coast. The 
population now amounts to upwards of 70,000, and would 
have been much greater if famine, caused by droughts and 
epidemics, had not frequently diminished it. The blacks 
and mulattoes far outnumber the whites, whose constitution 
is less suited to the climate. Slavery existed in the islands 
in full force until the Portuguese Government set free the 
public slaves in 1854, and modified the condition of those 
who belonged to private individuals. At that time the 
number of persons subjected to “involuntary servitude” 
amounted to about 6000, but at the census of 1860 they 
had been reduced to 3979. Criminals are transported 
thither from the mother country, and the punishment is 
much dreaded. All the towns are poor, dirty places ; even 
the best have few tolerable houses. The people are mild 
and hospitable, but indolent and uncleanly. In religion 
they are Roman Catholics. They are extremely ignorant and 
superstitious, and many heathen notions and practices pre- 
vail among them, brought from the African coast. All the 
inhabited islands have churches, except S. Luzia. The 
language is a bastard Portuguese, known to the people of 
the mother country as lingua creoula. 

The archipelago forms one of the foreign provinces of 
Portugal, and is under the command of a governor-in-chief 
appointed by the Crown. There are two principal judges, 
one for the windward and another for the leeward group, 
the former with his residence at S Nicolao, and the latter 
at Praia ; and each island has a military commandant, a 
few soldiers, and a number of salaried officials, such as 
police, magistrates, and custom-house directors. There is 
also an ecclesiastical establishment, with a bishop, dean, 
and canons. In every island there is a primary Govern- 
ment school conducted by the priests, but the attendance 
is very small, and the children of the wealthier inhabitants 
are sent to Lisbon for their education. There are no 
roads in the islands, and ponies and donkeys are the 
beasts of burden. 

Climate and Meteorology. — The atmosphere in the vicinity 
of these islands is generally hazy, especially in the direction 
of the continent. With occasional exceptions during 
summer and autumn, the north-east trade is the prevailing 
wind, blowing most strongly from ISTovember to May. The 
rainy season is during the months of August, September, 
and October, when there is thunder and a light variable 
wind from south-east or south-west, which is principally 
due to the close approach of the inner margin of the north- 
east trade winds, and the in-draught to the neighbouring 
continent, occasioned by the ratification of the air over 
the Sahara. The Harmattan, a very dry east wind from 
the African continent, occasionally makes itself felt. The 
heat of summer is high, the thermometer ranging from 80° 
to 90° Pahr. near the sea. The unhealthy season is the 
period during and following the rains, when vegetation 
springs up with surprising rapidity, and there is much 
stagnant water, poisoning the air on the lower grounds. 
Remittent fevers are then common. The people of all the 
islands are also subject in May to an endemic of a bilious 
nature called locally levadias, but the cases rarely assume 
a dangerous form, and recovery is usually attained in three 
or four days without medical aid. The droughts already 
spoken of are sometimes general, sometimes partial. On 
some of the islands rain has occasionally not fallen for 
three years. The immediate consequence is a failure of 
the crops, and this is followed by the death of great 
numbers from sheer starvation. To add to these horrors, 
epidemics usually break out afterwards. These disastrous 
occurrences have greatly obstructed the progress of the 
colonies. In the general famine of 1730-3, about two- 


thirds of the population perished, and in that which began 
in 1831-3, 30,000 persons are supposed to have perished. 
The years 1855 and 1856 were also marked by great 
distress in several of the islands. 

Productions, Agriculture, due. — The chief occupation of 
the islanders is cattle-feeding. In some of the islands the 
making of salt from sea-water employs a considerable 
number of persons. Orchil is gathered, and the indigo 
and castor-oil plants, as well as the physic-nut plant 
{Cnrcas purgans), are cultivated. The fruit of the last is 
exported in large quantities to Portugal, where the oil is 
expressed and consumed in lamps. Maize, sugar-cane, and 
the manioc plant are also inach cultivated, as well as 
cotton and tobacco to a limited extent. Coffee was intro- 
duced in 1790, and grows well. Though the soil and climate 
are fitted to produce many tropical fruits, these receive 
little attention. Cocoa-nut trees, date-palms, tamarinds, 
and bananas are seen on most of the islands. Pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, and the Icalo are generally cultivated. 
Wood, except in the interior of S. Antao, is entirely want- 
ing, and the people are often reduced to great straits for 
firing. _ 

Quails are found in all the islands ; rabbits in Boa 
Vista, and in San Thiago and Pogo. Goats and asses 
are reared, and the skins of the former are exported. The 
neighbouring sea abounds with fish, and the coral animal 
is at work building up dangerous reefs on submerged 
rocks. Turtles come from the African coast to lay their 
eggs on the sandy shores. 

The exports consist chiefly of coral, salt, physic-nuts, 
hides, coffee, maize, kidney-beans, sugar-cane spirit, and 
coarse sugar. The imports are cotton cloths, timber, 
hardware, crockery, glass, and wine. There is a con- 
siderable intercourse in the way of exchange between the 
islands one with another. There is a British consul 
stationed at Porto Grande in S. Vicente, and a vice-consul 
at Porto Sal Rey in Boa Vista. On none of the islands 
have any lighthouses as yet been erected. 

Botany. — The flora of these islands has been described 
by Mr P. Barker Webb in his Spicilegia Gorgonea, a 
catalogue of all the plants then discovered in the Cape 
Verd Islands, which forms part of Hooker’s Niger Flora, 
London, 1849 , also by Dr J. A. Schmidt in his Beit^'age 
zur Flora der Cap-Yerdisclien Inseh, Heidelberg, 1852. 
From these works it appears that the total number of 
wild flowering plants amounted to 424, of which 77 are 
monocotyledonous, and 347 dicotyledonous. Of the former 
an asparagus and 14 grasses are peculiar ; and of the latter, 
60 are peculiar. There are besides 14 ferns, two of which 
are peculiar. The flora is closely related iu the main to 
that of the neighbouring continent, and is strongly impressed 
with a tropical character. Doubtless a large proportion of 
the plants have been introduced. 

Geology. — ^Tiie whole archipelago is of volcanic origin, 
but little is known of its geological structure. Mr Darwin’s 
examination of San Thiago (St Jago) appears to be the 
fullest that has been made of any of the islands, and that 
was only partial. Marine shells are found embedded in 
tufa at Boa Vista (as we learn from Bowdich, who visited 
that island in 1823), showing an upheaval to some extent. 
In Fogo is a still active volcano several thousand feet 
high, which merits the investigation of geologists; and 
indeed all the islands would, doubtless, repay the student 
of volcanic phenomena for the time and labour bestowed 
on their examination For instance, an inquiry into the 
circumstances under which calcareous sand is thrown 
upon the island of B8a Vista, and heaped ujj by the 
winds into hills 30 feet high, would probably tend to 
explain the origin of the superficial layer of similar sand 
in part of Madeira and Porto Santo. 
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S. Antao, tlie most nortli-westerly of tlie group, has an area of 
240 square geogi’aphieal miles, and a population of about 29,000. 
Its surface is veiy rugged, and the in tenor lofty. The Sugar Loaf, 
its highest mountain, is thought to reach the altitude of 8000 feet. 
This island, is lepnted to be at once the most pictvu'esqne, the 
healthiest, the best -watered, and the most fei-tile of the archipelago. 
On the other hand, the difficulty of passing from one part to anotber 
is very gi'eat. There are three indifferent landing-places, of which, 
the most frequented is Ponta do Sol, -where the custom-house stands, 
distant more than a league from the chief tomi, Eibeixa Grande, 
situated in thenoitli--\vestof the island, a qilaceof about 7000 inhabi- 
tants. Tarrafal Bay is spacious, and is sheltered from the jirevalent 
winds. The island produces good coffee and sugai*, and abundance of 
fiuit; but the people are reputed to he indolent and inattentive to 
the advantages which soil and ivater afford them. Lead is said to 
be obtained, and there is a current oiiinion that other metals exist. 
Somewhere on the island is an extinct crater, from -which the jieoxile 
declare that a wind occasionally issues so strong as to fling back 
any object that may be cast into the hollow. 

(S'. Vicente (St Vincents) lies adjacent to S. Antao on the east. 
It has a superficies of 70 square miles, and a population of about 
1700. At Porto Grande, on the noi'th--vYest coast, is an extensive 
and excellent harbour, with a coaling station for British steamers ; 
and barracks and municipal biulding.s arc in course of erection. The 
island is so exposed to the fury of the north-east winds that not a 
tree will flourish Its soil yields very little, and the inhahitaiits are 
supplied with grain and fruit from S. Antao. The distance from 
S. Vicente to S. Antao is about 8 miles, to S Lnzia about 4 miles. 

Smta Lusici is a small island between S. Vicente and S Nicolao, 
with an area of about 18 square miles. The inhabitants, who are 
wholly occupied in attending to their cattle, do not exceed a dozen. 
Much orclul was formerly gathered A little to the soutli are the 
two uninhabited islets of Branca and Pmsa. 

S. Mcolao is a long narrow island of a crescentic sliape, with an 
area of about 115 square geographical miles, and a population of 
about 6000 persons. The climate is not veiy healthy. Maize, 
kidney-beans, manioc, sugar-cane, and vines are cultivated ; and 
in ordinary years grain is exported to the other islands. The interior 
is moiintoiuous, and has two remarkable hills ivhich can be seen for 
many leagues ; one has the shape of a sugar-loaf, and is near the 
middle of the island j the other, Monte Gordo, is near the west 
end, and has a height of 4280 feet. All the other islands of the 
gimp can be seen from S. bTicolao in clear weather. Vessseds fre- 
quently enter Freshwater Bay, near the south-east extremity of 
the island, for water and fresh provisions ; and the custom-house 
is here. The bishop of the archipelago lias his headquarters in 
the island, and there is also a sominaiy for iwiests. The distance 
from S. Hicolao to S Vicente is over 20 miles, to Sal, iieaily GO iniles.^ 

Sal, a narrow island, through whose centre passes the meridiaii-of 
23'’, has a length of 20 niile.s, an area of 70 square geographical miles, 
and a population of about 750 persons, one-third oi whom are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of salt, of which about 15,000 tons are 
manufactured in fayourabla years. The name is derived ftom a 
natural salt-spring, at which the trade commenced ; but this has 
now been abandoned for artificial salinas more conveniently situated. 
A space of nearly 20 miles intervenes between Sal and Boa Vista. 

B3a Vista, the most easterly i.sland of the group, hes in lat. 16° 6' 
N". and long. 22° 55'' W- Its length from east to west is about 
17 miles, and its breadth from north to south is about 16 miles. 
Its coast i.s indented by numerous shallow bays, the largest of winch, 
situated on the -western side, serves as a road for shipping, A chain 
of lieiglits traverses the middle of the i, eland, and there are inferior 
hilly range.s on each side ; the loftiest peak attains the altitude of 
1260 feet. All the lulls have basaltic suminite. Tlie plateau from 
which the hills rise has a height of about 60 feet above the sea, and 
is composed chiefly of calcareous sandstone. Near Porta Sal Roy 
arc tufas containing abundance of marine remains ; and near the 
same place is a raised beach containing shells, &c. The superficial 
calcareous sandstone also abounds in shells. In the norili-westem 
angle of Ihe island there is a low tract covered with loose sand, 
wliich is blown about by the -winds, to ihe great annoyance of tlie 
inhabitants. This part is inundated with -water dmang the rainy 
season ; and hero are some extensive salt-pcums, where the sea-water 
is evaporated by the heat of the sun. The inhabitants number about 
5000, and the island is in great part uncultivated, I-Iorned cattle 
and goats are tolerably numerous. Salt and orchil are exported. 
With the exception of a few cocoa-nnt trees, there is no wood ; and 
in the dry season the island offers to the eye nothing but an arid 
waste, 'rhe little vegetation that then exists is in tlie bottom of 
ravines, -w'hei'o com, beans, and cotton are cultivated. The springs 
of good water are few. Porto Sal Bey, on the western, side of the 
island, is the chief town (population about 1000) ; and there are 
several villages scattered about the island, Eemitlcnt fevers are 
common during and after the rainy season, and diai-rlicEa, pectoral 
complaints, and ophthalmia occasionally occur. A good deal of fish 
is taken on the coast, and supplies the impoverished islands with 
much of their food. 'Towards the end of 1845 yehow fever broke out 


m the island, and cairied oft’ about a fourteenth of the populatioii. 
About the beginning of the century there resided on thus i, eland 
certain Senhor Manoel Martins, who had great mtlnence and powex. 
He it was who constructed the salt-works in Sal, and laid dov n 
there the first non railway that the Portuguese dominions pos- 
sessed, for the purpose of conveying the salt from the salinas to the 
shore. 

Mazo has a length of 15 miles, and its area is about 50 square 
geographical mules. The inhabitants, who number 773, derive their 
support chiefly from their cattle and from the exportation of salt. 
Fish is abundant. This island is a barren treeless’waste, surrounded 
by dangerous rocks. The best landing-place is at English Koad, on 
the west side. Maio is 35 miles from Boa Vista, and is separated 
from San Tliiago by a channel 7 miles wide 

San Thmejo (St Jago), the largest but also the most unhealthy 
island of the archipielago, has a length of 37 miles, an area of 360 
square geographical miles, and a population of 32,000 persons. Its 
geological stiucture is volcanic, and part of it has been minutely 
described by Mr Darwin in Ins Observations on Volcanic Islands, 
1844. Its interior is very hilly, the highest point being a pointed 
conical mountam called Pico de Antonio, which attains the altitude 
of 4500 feet There are numerous ravmos which bring dovii pei- 
ennial streams, and in these ravines there is a good deal of cultivated 
ground, where crops of sugar-cane, maize, kidney -beans, rice, and 
manioc are raised. Some of the produce is exported to the other 
islands. Sjiirit is distilled from the juice of the sugar-cane, and a 
coarse sugar is also made. The purgerra or physic-nut tree is largely 
grown, and in 1869 the crop amounted to no less than 15,750 tons. 
Fme specimens of the baobab may also be seen. The chief poit 
is at Villa da Praia, a town at the southern extremity of the islaml, 
with 2000 inhabitants. At this place, called Porta Praya by the 
English, the governor-general usually resides. Before the establish- 
ment of the coal depOt foi British steamers at S. Vicente, it was 
better known to voyagers than any other town in the group. It 
stands on a basaltic plateau overhanging the bay, and presents a not 
unpleasing appearance, with its numerous cocoa-nut trees, and the 
lofty peak of Antonio rising from behind successive steps of table- 
land in the background. The streets are wide and well laid out, and 
there is a large square m the heart of the town. The neighbourhood 
has a desolate aspect from its utter sterility. On the west coast an 
inlet penetrates several miles into the interior, but does not afford 
secure anchorage. In the ravine, at its head, is the town of Ribeira 
Grande, the former capital of the island, which, with its ruined fort 
and cathedral, has a picturesque appearance. 

Ib{/o.—Tlns island is 30 miles distant from San Thiago, and lie.s 
between the j^arallels of 14° 42' and 15“ 1' N. lat,, and 24° 8' and 
24° 32' W. long. ltmpasiu'e.s about 12 leagues from N. to S,, and 
about 14 leagues from E. to W. Its area is estimated at 144 square 
geographical miles. Through the middle runs a mountain ridge 
of a semicircular form, the concavity being to-wurds the east, and 
about the centre tliere rises a volcanic cone to the height of 9150 
feet. This vol cano produced fire luiinterruptedly from 1680 to 1713. 
It has been active several times since then, the last eruptions having 
taken place in 1847, when a curi’cnt of lava flowed, to the sea ; the 
summit still emits vapour. In one part of the island there arc a 
number of extinct ci-atens where mucli sulphur could be collected. 
The only anchorage for vessels of burden is in Luz Bay, on tlie west 
side. Deep ravines add to the inequalities of the island, and carry^ 
off the rain as soon as it falls. The inhabitants, with great want of 
foresight, have been in the habit of felling trees, without rciilanting, 
so that very few ti'ees are now to be found. The water is good but 
not abundant. The population amounts to about 8400. Sao Felipjie, 
the largest town, and the only place with any commerce, has a popula- 
tion of aliout lOOO. The chief articles of jiroduce arc sugar-cane, 
ground nuts, sweet potatoes, and cassava. There are few goats and 
swdue, but liorned cattle are abundant. This island i.s reputed to bo 
one of the healthiest of the group ; hut in addition to the usual 
endemic, remittent and inLerniittent fevers manifest themselvc.s iu 
October and November, the intensity of wliich is in iiroportion to tho 
abundance of the rains. In July 1866 there w'a.s an outbreak of 
cholera, wbicli attacked upw^ards of a fourth of the entire poqmlation, 
and carried off nearly C60 persons. 

JBrava, tho most southerly of the gi’oup, has an area of 86 square 
geographical miles, and its population amounts to nearly 7600, so 
that it is tlio most densely populated of all. Its distance from Fogo 
is about 3 2 miles. The interior is mountainous, but near ihe coast 
the soil is comparatively fertile ; its agricultural productions arc 
numerous, and much maizo is exiiortod. "Whalers resort to thi.s 
island for supiplios, and by their moans the scanty resources of 
the qjopulation are eked out. This island is usually covered with 
dense clouds, otherwise its high land would be seen from a great 
distanee. 

C. de Ohelmicki andT. A. de Varnhagen, Oorografia Oabo-Verdi- 
ana, Lisbon, 1841-2; Charles Darwin, Oeological Observations on 
Volcanic Islands, London, 1844; J. J. Lima, Unsaios sobre a 
Estaiistica jpossessoes Fortuguesas na Africa occidental e oriental, 

Lisbon, 1844. 
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CAPEFIGUE, Baptiste Hoxoeb Kaymoind (1801- 
1872), a Frencli historian and biographer, 'W'as born at 
Marseilles in 1801 At the age of twenty he left his 
native town in order to study law at Paris; but he soon 
deserted law for journalism. He became editor of the 
Quotidienne, and was afterwards connected, either as 
editor or leading contributor, with the Temps, the Messager 
des Ghamhres, the Revolution de 1848, and other papers. 
During the ascendency of the Bourbons he held a post 
in the Foreign Office, for which he was indebted to the 
royalism of some of his newspaper articles. Indeed all 
Capefigue’s works receive their colour from his legitimist 
politics ; he preaches divine right and non-resistance, and 
finds polite words for even the profligacy of Louis XV. 
and the worthlessness of his mistresses. His style bears 
evident marks of haste, and although he had access to an 
exceptionally large number of sources of information, 
including the state papers, inaccuracies are not infrequent. 
This is not surprising when we consider the astonishing 
number of his biographies and histories. The former 
include the lives of Catherine and Maria de’ Medici, Anne 
and Maria Theresa of Austria, Catherine II. of Russia, 
Elizabeth of England, Diana of Poitiers, and Agnes Sorel. 
The latter, besides histories of the Jews from the fall of the 
Maccabees to the author’s time, of the first four centuries 
of the Christian church, and of European diplomatists, 
extend over the whole range of French history. As among 
the most important, and as illustrative of the extent of the 
field which lie traversed, mention may be made of his 
histories of the Norman invasions, of the kings from Hugh 
Capet to Philip Augustus, of the constitution from Louis 
VIII. to Louis XL, of the Reformation and the League, of 
Louis XIV. and XV., of the restoration of the Bourbons, of 
the consulate and the empire, and of Louis XVI. He died 
at Paris in December 1872. 

OAPEL, Arthur, Lord (c. 1600-1649), was the son of 
Sir Henry Capel. His birth year is not accurately known ; 
but it was about 1600. In 1640 he was chosen to 
represent the county of Hertford, and sat as a member of 
the Long Parliament, which was convened that year. He 
was elevated to the peerage by Charles I.; and on the break- 
ing out of the revolutionary war he raised and maintained a 
troop in the royal interest, till the final triumph of the 
Parliamentarians compelled him to make peace with them. 
During the war he acted, together with Edward Hyde and 
Lord Colchester, as general in the west, and was concerned 
in important engagements at Bristol, Exeter, and Taunton. 
Having with noble devotion reassembled his troop in order 
to eflfect the rescue of Charles, he was forced by famine and 
sedition to surrender at Colchester to General Fairfax, and 
was condemned by the Commons to be banished ; but on 
the authority of some of the Parliamentary leaders he was 
immediately committed to the Tower. He contrived to 
effect his escape from prison, but was apprehended at 
Lambeth, and again committed to stand his trial at 
Westminster for treason. He was condemned to death, and 
was executed on the 9th of March 1649, exhibiting on the 
scaffold the greatest calmness and dignity. He was the 
author of Daily Observations or Meditations, a posthumous 
publication, which was afterwards reprinted under a difer- 
ent -title, with an account of his life. 

CAPELL, Edward (1713-1781), a well-known critic 
and annotator of Shakespeare, was born at Troston in 
Suffolk in 1713. Through the influence of the duke of 
Grafton he was early appointed to the office of deputy- 
inspector of plays, with a salary of £200 per annuin 
Shocked at the inaccuracies which had crept into Sir 
Thomas Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare, he projected an 
entirely new edition, to be carefully collated with the 
original copies. After spending three years in collecting 
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and comparing a vast number of scarce folio and quarto 
editions, he published his own edition in 10 vols. 8vo, with 
an introduction, written in a style of extraordinary quaint- 
ness, which was afterwards appended to the prolegomena 
of Johnson’s and Steevens’s editions. The work was 
published at the expense of the principal booksellers of 
London, who gave him £300 for his labour. Three other 
volumes of Rfotes and Yariom Readings of ShdJc€S2:)eare, 
which he had announced in his introduction, under the title 
of The School of Shahespeare, were published under the 
editorial superintendence of Mr Collins, in 1783, two jmars 
after Capell’s death. They contain the results of his 
unremitting labour for thirty years in collating the ancient 
MSS., and though utterly wanting in literary taste, throw 
considerable light on the history of the times of Shakespeare, 
as well as on the sources from which he derived his plots. 
Besides the works already specified, he published a volume 
of aucient poems called Prolusions, and au edition of 
Antony and Cleopatra adapted for the stage. 

CAPELLA, Martianus Mineus Felix, author of a 
curious encyclopedic work on the liberal arts, was born in 
the north of Africa, and flourished probably towards the 
beginning of the 5th century a.d., or at least during the 
4th century. There is, however, no direct evidence as to 
the exact epoch at which he lived, and the few references 
to the author contained in the work itself are not 
sufficiently definite to admit of any certain conclusion being 
drawn. He ajipears to have been a solicitor by profession 
and in easy circumstances. His work, entitled Satyra de 
JYtLjitiis Philologice et Mercuni, is an elaborate allegory in 
nine books, written in a mixture of prose and verse. The 
style is heavy and involved, loaded with metaphor and 
bizarre expressions, and verbose to excess. The first two 
hooks contain the allegory proper, — the marriage of 
Mercury to a nymph named Philologia. It is wrought out 
in great detail, but the original conception is not a happy 
one, and the execution is tasteless. The remaining seven 
books contain expositions of the seven liberal arts, which 
then comprehended all human knowledge. Book iii. treats 
of grammar, iv. of dialectics, v. of rhetoric, vi. of geometry, 
vii. of arithmetic, viii. of astronomy, ix. of music. These 
abstract discussions are linked on to the original allegory by 
the device of personifying each science as a courtier of 
Mercury and Philologia. The work was a complete encyc- 
lopaedia of the liberal culture of the time, and it was in 
high repute during the Middle Ages. There is much in- 
teresting matter in it, and much erudition is displayed by 
the author, hut the whole is executed in a clum.sy, pedantic, 
and tasteless fashion. 

A passage in book viii. has always attracted the attention 
of commentators, for it contains a very clear statement of 
the heliocentric system of astronomy. Many have supposed 
that Copernicus, who quotes Capella, may have received 
from this work some hints towards his own new system. 

The editio princeps of Capella is that by Bodianus, 1449; the best 
of the older editions is that by Grotius, 1599, modern editions are 
those of Kopp, 1886, and Eyssenhardt, 1866. Eyssenhai’dt, invm- 
ous contributions to the Kheinisdm Museum, has done much for the 
text and explanation of Capella. 

CAPERCALLY, or Capeekally, — to use the spelling 
of the old law-books\ as given by Pennant, the zoologist, 
who, on something more than mere report, first included 
this bird among the British Fauna, — a word commonly 
derived from the Gaelic Qapull, a horse (or, more properly, 
a mare), and Goille, a wood, but with greater likelihood, 
according to the opinion of Dr MRauchlan, from Calker 

1 The only one of the “ Scots Acts,” however, in which the writer 
has been, able to ascertain that the bird is named is No. 30 of James 
VI. (1621), which was passed to protect “ powties, partakes, moore 
foulles, blakcok.s, gray hennis, termigantis, quailzies, capercailzies," kc. 
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an old man {and, by metaphor, an old bird), and Coille, 
the name of Tetrao urogallvs, the largest of the grouse 
family (Tetmonidce), and a species which was formerly 
indigenous to Scotland and Ireland. The word is fre- 
quently spelt otherwise, as Capercalze, Capercailzie (the z, 
a letter unknown in Gaelic, being pronounced like y), and 
Capercaillie, and the English name of "Wood-Grouse or 
Cock-of-the-wood has been often applied to the same bird. 
The earliest notice of it as an inhabitant of North Britain 
seems to be by Hector Boethius, whose works were 
published in 1526, and it can then be traced through 
various Scottish writers, to whom however it was evidently 
but little known, for about 200 years, or may be more, 
and by one of them only, Bishop Lesly in 1678, was a 
definite hahiiat assigned to it : — “ In Bossia quoqne 
Louguhabria [Lochaber], atqne aliis montams locis’ {De 
Origine Morihus de rebus gestis JScotorum. Romse ; ed. 1675, 
p. 24). Pennant, during one of his tours in Scotland, 
found that it was then (1769) still to be met with in Glen 
Moriston and in the Chisholm’s country, whence he saw a 
cock-bird. We may infer that it became extinct about 
that time, since Jifr Gray {Birds of the West of Scotland, p. 
229) quotes the Eev. John Grant as writing in 1794 : — 
“ The last seen in Scotland was in the woods of Strathglass 
about thirty-two years ago.” Of its existence in Ireland 
we have scarcely more details. If we may credit the 
Pavmes sylvestres of Giraldus Cambreusis with being of 
this species, it was once abundant there, and Willughby 
(1678) was told that it was known in that kingdom as the 
“ Cock-of-the-wood.” A. few other writers mention it by 
the same name, and Rutty, in 1772, says (Wat. Hist. 
DuUin, i. p. 302) that “ one was seen in the county of 
Leitrim about the j ear 1710, but they have entirely disap- 
peared of late, by reason of the destruction of our woods.” 
Pennant also states that about 1760 a few were to he found 
about Thomastown in Tipperary, but no later evidence is 
forthcoming, and thus it would seem that the species was 
exterminated at nearly the same period both in Ireland 
and Scotland. 

When the practice of planting was introduced, the 
restoration of this fine bird to both countries was 
attempted. In Ireland the trial, of which some particulars 
are given by Thompson {Birds of Ireland, ii. p. 32), was 
made at Glengariff, but it seems to have utterly failed, 
whereas in Scotland, where it was began at Tayinouth, it 
finally succeeded, and the species is now not only firmly 
established, but is increasing in numbers and range. The 
late Mr Lloyd, author of several excellent works on the 
wild sports and natural history of Scandinavia, supplied 
the stock from Sweden, but it must be always borne in 
mind that the original British race wns wholly extinct, and 
no remains of it are known to exist in any museum. 

This species is widely, though intermittently, distributed 
on the continent of Europe, from Lapland to the northern 
parts of Spain, Italy, and Greece, but is always restricted 
to pine-forests, which alone afford it food in winter. Its 
bones have been found in the kitchen-middens of Denmai'k, 
proving that country to have once been clothed wnth woods 
of that kind. More lately its remains have been recog- 
nized from the caves of Aquitaine. Its eastern or 
southern limits in Asia cannot be precisely given, but it 
certainly inhabits the forests of a great part of Siberia. 
On the Stannovoi Mountains, however, it is replaced by a 
distinct though nearly alHed species, the T. nrogalloides of 
Devon Middendorffi which is smaller with a slenderer 
bill but longer tail 

The Cock-of-the-wood is remarkable for his large size and 


^ Not to 1)6 confonncled with tlie bird so named previously by Pro/. 
Nilsson, whicli is an hybrid. 


glossy-black plumage. He is polygamous, and in spring 
mounts to the topmost hough of a tall tree, whence he 
challenges all comers by extraordinary sounds and gestures ; 
while the hens, which are much smaller and mottled in 
colour, timidly abide below the result of the frequent duels, 
patiently submitting themselves to the victor. While this 
is going on it is the practice in many countries, though 
generally iu defiance of the law, for the so-called sportsman 
stealthily to draw nigh, and with well-aimed rifle to 
murder the principal performer in the scene. The hen 
makes an artless nest on the ground, and lays therein from 
seven to nine or even more eggs. The young are able to 
fly soon after they are hatched, and towards the end of 
summer and beginning of autumn, from feeding on the fruit 
and leaves of the bilberries and other similar plants, which 
form the undercovert of the forests, get into excellent 
condition and become good eating. With the first heavy 
falls of snow they betake themselves to the trees, and 
then, feeding on the pine-leaves, their flesh speedily 
acquires so strong a flavour of turpentine as to he distaste- 
ful to most palates. The usual method of pursuing this 
species on the Continent is by encouraging a trained dog 
to range the forest and spring the birds, which then perch 
on the trees; while he is baying at the foot their attention 
is so much attracted by him that they permit the near 
approach of his master, who thus obtains a more or less 
easy shot. A considerable number, however, are also 
snared. Hybrids are very frequently produced between 
the Capercally and the Black Grouse {T. tetrix), and the 
offspring has been described by some authors under the 
name of T. medkis, as though a distinct species, (a. n.) 

CAPERNAUM {KaTrepyaov/i, that is, probably, the 
village of Nachnin), an ancient city of Palestine, on the 
western shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, on the borders 
of the tribes of Zebnlun and Naphtali. It was,, more than 
any other place, the re-sidence of Jesus after He commenced 
His mission, and thus became the scene of many of His 
most important miracles ; hut the infidelity of the inhabi- 
tants brought down upon them the heavy denunciation : — 
“ And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, 
shalt bo brought down to hell.” The site of the city 
is a matter of much dispute, — one party, headed by Dr 
Robinson, maintaining an identification with Khan JMinyoh, 
and another, represented by Wilson, Ritter, and Thomson, 
supporting the claims of Tell Hum. Khan Minyeh i.s 
situated in a ‘‘fertile plain formed by the retreat of the 
mountains about the middle of the western shore.” The 
ruins, according to J, L. Porter, extend over a space of 
several acres ; and in the neighbourhood is a water-source, 
Ain et-Tin, “ the fountain of the fig-tree,” which may corre- 
spond with the fountain of Capernaum mentioned by 
Josephus. Tell Hum lies about three miles north of 
Khan Minyeh, and its ruins, covering an area of “ half a 
mile long by a quarter wide,” prove it to have been the 
site of no small town. The satisfactory decision of the ques- 
tion can only he arrived at by more elaborate researches, 

CAPERS, the unexpanded flower-huds of Gapjpar/s 
spinosa, prepared with vinegar for use as a pickle, which is 
mucli esteemed. The caper plant is a trailing shrub, be- 
longing to the Mediterranean region, resembling in habit 
the common bramble, and having handsome flowers of a 
pinkish white, with four petals, and numerous long tassel- 
like stamens. The leaves are simple and ovate, with spiny 
stipules. Tbe plant is cultivated in Sicily and the South 
of Erance ; and in commerce, capers are valued according 
to the period at which the buds are gathered and preserved. 
The finest are the young tender buds called “ nonpareil,” 
after which, gradually increasing in size and lessening in 
value, come “ superfine,” “ fine,” “ capucin,” and “ capofc.” 
They possess valuable stimulant, acrid, and anti -scorbutic 
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properties similar to the CracifercB. Other species of 
Qap 2 mris are similarly employed in various localities, and 
in some cases the fruit is pickled. 

CAPET, the name of a family, to v?hich, for nearly nine 
centuries, belonged the kings of Prance and many of the 
rulers of the most powerful fiefs in that country, and which 
mingled with several of the other royal races of Europe. 

The first of the Capets known in history was E,ohert 
the Strong, a Saxon who received from Cliarles the 
Bald the county of Anjou, and, later, in 861, the duchy 
of the He de Prance, and who gained popularity by his 
repulse of the marauding hTormans. The most distin- 
guished of his successors were Eudes, Bobert, Eudolph, 
who succeeded to the dukedom of Burgundy in 888, 922, 
and 923 respectively, and Hugh the Great, count of 
Paris and Orleans, duke of Prance and Burgundy, who 
held vast domains from the Loire to the frontiers of 
Picardy. His son, Hugh Capet (987-996), being sup- 
ported by the bTormans and by his brother, the duke of 
Burgundy, was, in 987, elected king by acclamation, and 
crowned at Eheims, in place of the Garlovingians, who 
were hated for their German manners and their desire to 
reconstruct the empire. The Capets, on the contrary, for 
some time avoided all such pretensions, and carefully 
maintained friendship with the church and the nohles, 
among whom they claimed to be no more than primi inter 
poLres, and over whom they scarcely attempted to exert the 
slightest authority. By following this policy, they firmly 
established themselves on the throne, the influence of 
which they greatly extended by marriages, treaties, and 
conquests, and which the family continued to hold, after 
the failure of the direct royal line, at the death of Charles 
IV. in 1322, by the accession of the indirect lines of 
Valois, which reigned from 1322 to 1589, and of Bourbon, 
the last monarchical dynasty of Prance (see Prance). 

The royal house of Valois was founded by Philip VI., 
son of Charles de Valois, second son of Philip III. (see 
Valois); and the house of Bourbon (whose family 
name was Capet) was connected with the Capets by the 
marriage, in 1272, of Eobert, the sixth son of Louis IX., 
to Beatrice, the sole heiress of Agnes of Bourbon and the 
duke of Burgundy (see Bourbon). 

Scarcely second in importance to the royal house is the 
branch to which belonged the dukes of Burgundy. In 
the 10th century Burgundy fell into the han^ of Hugh 
the Great, father of Hugh Capet, who gave it, in 956, to 
his son Otho, and in 965 to his son Henry. In 1032 the 
second son of Eobert the Pious, and grandson of Hugh 
Capet, founded the first dncal house, which ruled till 1361, 
Por two years the duchy was in the hands of the Crown, 
but in 1363, the second ducal house, also Capetian, was 
founded by Philip the Bold, son of king John (see 
Burgundy). This branch of the Capets is also distin- 
guished by its union with the royal house of Austria, 
through the marriage of Mary, daughter of Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, to Maximilian, the archduke. 

Of great importance also was the house of Anjou, 
which was founded by Charles, brother of Louis IX, 
Anjou having been ceded, with other provinces, by John 
of England to Philip Augustus, the grandfather of Charles, 
For an account of the counts and dukes of Anjou see 
Anjou. Members of this family sab upon the thrones of 
three kingdoms. The counts of Anjou were also kings of 
Naples from 1226 to 1382; in 1309 Charles Eobert of 
Anjou was elected king of Hungary, his claim being based 
upon the marriage of his ancestor with the daughter of 
Stephen IV. of Hungary; and, in 1445, Margaret, ^ughter 
of Duke Een4, married Henry VI. of England. 

A third branch formed the house of Artois, which 
was founded, in 1226, by Eobert the Illustrious, grandson 
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of Philip Augustus, who gained possession of Artois by his 
marriage with Isabella of Hainaulb. This house merged in 
that of Valois, in 1383, by the marriage of Margaret of 
Artois with Philip the Hardy. 

The throne of Navarre was also filled by the Capets. 
In 1284 its heiress, Jane, became the wife of Philip the 
Fair of France, and the two kingdoms were united till 
Philip of Valois ascended the French throne, when its 
queen, Jane, daughter of Louis X., married (1328) into the 
house of Evreux (see Navarre). 

In the 13th century the throne of Constantinople was 
occupied by a branch of the Capets, — Pierre, eighth son 
of Louis VI., having obtained that dignity as brother-in- 
law of Baldwin count of Flanders (who was appointed 
emperor by the Crusaders in 1204) and of his successor 
Henry. Pierre was succeeded by his two sons, Eobert and 
Baldwin de Courtenai, from the latter of whom Coustau- 
tinople was recovered by the Greeks in 1261. 

The counts of Dreux, for two centuries and a half 
(1132-1377), and the counts of Evreux, from 1307 to 
1425, also belonged to the family of the Capets, — other 
members of which worthy of mention are the Dunois and 
the Longuevilles, illegitimate branches of the house of 
Valois, which produced many famous warriors and cour- 

CAPGEAVE, John (1393-1464), an English historian, 
was born at Lynn in N orf oik, 2 1st April 1 3 9 3. At an early 
age he was sent to one of the English universities, — ^most 
probably Cambridge, — and at a later period of his life he 
was connected with both. In his twenty-fourth year he 
entered the priesthood, and subsequently he prosecuted his 
studies in London, where he was residing at the time of the 
birth of King Henry VI. At Oxford he graduated D.D., 
taught theology publicly in the schools, and lectured ou 
the Old and New Testaments. Having become an Augua- 
tinian friar he settled down in the house belonging to that 
order in his native town, where, to quote Leland's expres- 
sion, he stuck to his books like a limpet to its rock.” 
The friary at Lynn was then a flourishing establishment. 
It possessed a large and valuable library, and afforded a 
home to no fewer than thirty priests, besides .subdeacons 
and novices to the number of sixteen. It is highly pro- 
bable that Capgrave became prior of this house, and it is 
certain that he was chosen provincial of his order m 
England. Most of his life was spent in the retirement of 
the cloister at Lynn, but he occasionally visited other 
Augustinian friaries, and once, at least, went to Eome. 
He died at Lynn 12th August 1464. Capgrave was justly 
regarded as one of the most learned men of his age. His 
works are chiefly theological, consisting of commentaries, 
sermons, and biographies of saints. To the last class be- 
longs riie Nova Legenda AnglicB, printed in London by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1516. Of his historical works the 
most important is The Chronicle of England, published m 
1858 under the editorial supervision of the Eev. P. 0. 
Hingeston, and forming one of the series of Chronicles and 
Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland. This “ Chronicle,^' 
written in English, extends to the year 1417, — the accounts 
of the reigns of the later kings being very fuE and valu- 
able, and containing many original notices. Mr Hingeston 
also edited in the same year and for the same series Cap- 
grave’s .Liher de Illnstrihm Renricis, in the original 
Latin, accompanying it with an English translation in a 
separate volume. This curious work contains lives of 
King Henry VI. and other men of eminence who bore the 
name of Henry. Many other works by Capgrave are pre- 
served in MS., including ^Life of St Katherine in quaint 
English verse ; but it is believed that his life of his patron 
and friend, Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, is irrecoverably 
lost. 
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A TUBE, the bore of wbicli is so small that it will only 
admit a hair (capilla), is called a capillary tube. 
When such a tube of glass, open at both cuds, is placed 
vertically with its lower end immersed in water, the water 
is observed to rise iu the tube, and to stand within the 
tube at a higher level than the water outside. The action 
between the capillary tube and the water has been called 
Capillary Action, and the name has been extended to 
many other phenomena which have been found to depend 
on properties of liquids and sohds similar to those which 
cause water to rise in capillary tubes. 

The forces which are concerned in these phenomena are 
those which act between neighbouring parts of the same 
substance, and which are called forces of cohesion, and 
those which act between portions of matter of different 
kinds, which are called forces of adhesion. These forces are 
quite insensible between two portions of matter separated by 
any distance which we can directly measure. It is only 
when the distance becomes exceedingly small that these 
forces become perceptible. Quincke’- has made experiments 
to determine the greatest distance at which the effect of 
these forces is sensible, and he finds for various substances 
distances about the twenty-thousandth part of a milli- 
metre. 

Poggendorff^ tells us that Leonardo da Yiaci^ must be 
considered as the discoverer of capillary phenomena. 

The first accurate observations of the capillary action of 
tubes and glass plates were made by Hauksbee.'* He 
ascribes the action to an attraction between the glass and 
the liquid. He observed that the effect was the same in 
thick tubes as in thin, and concluded that only those 
particles of the glass which are very near the surface have 
any influence on the phenomenon. 

Dr Jurin ® showed that the height at which the liquid is 
suspended depends on the section of the tube at the 
surface of the liquid, and is independent of the form of the 
lower part of the tube. He considered that the suspen- 
sion of the liquid is due to “ the attraction of the periphery 
or section of the surface of the tube to which the upper 
surface of the water is contiguous and coheres.” From I 
this he shows that the rise of the liquid in tubes of the 
same substance is inversely proportional to their radii. 

Newton devotes the 31st query in the last edition of 
his Opticks to molecular forces, and instances several 
examples of the cohesion of liquids, such as the suspension 
of mercury iu a barometer tube at more than double the 
height at which it usually stands. This arises from its 
adhesion to the tube, and the upper part of the mercury 
sustains a considerable tension, or negative pressure, with- 
out the separation of its parts. He considers the capillary 
phenomena to be of the same kind, but his explanation 
is not sufficiently explicit with respect to the nature and 
the limits of the action of the attractive force. 

It is to be observed that, while these early speculators 
ascribe the phenomena to attraction, they do not distinctly 
assert that this attraction is sensible only at insensible 
distances, and that for all distances which we can directly 
measure the force is altogether insensible. The idea of 
such forces, however, had been distinctly formed by 
Newton, who gave the first example of the calculation of 
the effect of such forces in his theorem on the alteration of 

’ Pogg, Ann., cxxxvu. p. 402. 

® Pogg. Ann., ci. p. 551. * Died 1619, 

■* Physico-MechanioalPapermmts, London, 1709, pp. 139-169 : and 
Phil. Trans., 1731 and 1712. 

® PUl Trans., 1718, No, 365, p. 739, and 1719, No. 368, p, 1083. 


the path of a light-eorpuscule when it enters or leaves a 
dense body. 

Clairaut ® appears to have been the first to show the 
necessity of taking account of the attraction between the 
parts of the fluid itself in order to explain the phenomena. 
He does not, however, recognize the fact that the dis- 
tance at which the attraction is sensible is not only small 
but altogether insensible. 

Segner^ introduced the very important idea of the 
surface-tension of hqmds, which he ascribed to attractive 
forces, the sphere of whose action is so small “ ut niillo 
adhuc sensu percipi potuerit.” In attempting to calculate 
the effect of this surface-tension in determining the form 
of a drop of the liquid, Segner took account of the curva- 
ture of a meridian section of the drop, but neglected the 
effect of the curvature in a jJlane at right angles to this 
section. 

But the idea of surface-tension introduced by Segner had 
a most important effect on the subsequent development of 
the theory. We may regard it as a physical fact estab- 
lished by experiment in the same way as the laws of the 
elasticity of solid bodies. We may investigate the forces 
which act between finite portions of a liquid in the same 
way as we investigate the forces which act between finite 
portions of a solid. The experiments on solids lead to 
certain laws of elasticity expressed in terms of coefficients, 
the values of which can be determined only by experiments 
on each particular substance. Various attempts have 
also been made to deduce these laws from particular 
hypotheses as to the action between the molecules of the 
elastic substance. We may therefore regard the theory of 
elasticity as consisting of two paits. The first part estab- 
lishes the laws of the elasticity of a finite portion of the solid 
subjected to a homogeneous strain, and deduces from these 
laws the equations of the equilibrium and motion of a body 
subjected to any forces and disijlacenionts. The second part 
endeavours to deduce the facts of the elasticity of a finite 
portion of the substance from hypotheses as to the motion 
of its constituent molecules and the forces acting between 
them. 

In like manner we may by expeziment ascertain the 
general fact that the surface of a liquid is in a state of 
tension similar to that of a membrane stretched equally in 
all directions, and prove that this tension depends only on 
the nature and temperature of the liquid and not on its 
form, and from this as a secondary physical principle we 
may deduce all the phenomena of capillary action. This 
is one step of the investigation. The next step is to deduce 
this surface-tension from an hypothesis as to the molecular 
constitution of the liquid and of the bodies that surround it. 
The scientific importance of this step is to be measured by 
the degree of insight which it affords or promises into the 
molecular constitution of real bodies by the suggestion of 
expeiiments by which we may discriminate between rival 
molecular theories. 

In 1766 Leidenfrost® showed that a soap-bubble tends 
to contract, so that if the tube with which it was blown 
is left open the bubble will diminish in size and will expel 
through the tube the air which it contains. He attributed 
this force, however, not to any general property of the 
surfaces of liquids, but to the fatty part of the soap which 
he supposed to separate itself from the other constituents 

128 ThSorie de la Figure de la Terre, Paris, 1808, pp. lOB, 

^ Segner, Comment Soc. Peg. Gutting., i. (1761), p. 301, 

® De aqws communis nonnullis guahtatibus tractatus, Duiskuvg. 
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of tlie solution, and to form a tMn skin on the outer face 
of the bubble. 

In 1787 Monge ^ asserted that “by supposing the adher- 
ence of the particles of a fluid to have a sensible elBfect only 
at the surface itself and in the direction of the surface it 
would be easy to determine the curvature of the surfaces 
of fluids in the neighbourhood of the solid boundaries 
which contain them 3 that these surfaces would be IhitearicB 
of which the tension, constant in all directions, would be 
everywhere equal to the adherence of two particles, and 
the phenomena of capillary tubes would then present 
nothing which could not be determined by analysis.” He 
applied this principle of surface-tension to the explanation 
of the apparent attractions and repulsions between bodies 
floating on a liquid. 

^ In 1802 Leslie 2 gave the first correct explanation of the 
rise of a liquid in a tube by considering the effect of the 
attraction of the solid on the very thin stratum of the liquid 
in contact with it. He does not, like the earlier specu- 
lators, suppose this attraction to act in an upward direction 
so as to support the fluid directly. He shows that the 
attraction is everywhere normal to the surface of the solid. 
The direct effect of the attraction is to increase the pres- 
sure of the stratum of the fluid in contact with the solid, 
.so as to make it greater than the pressure in the interior 
of the fluid. The result of this pressure if unopposed is 
to cause this stratum to spread itself over the surface of 
the solid as a drop of water is observed to do when placed 
on a clean horizontal glass plate, and this even when gravity 
opposes the action, as when the drop is placed on the under 
surface of the plate. Hence a glass tube plunged into 
water would become wet all over were it not that the 
ascending liquid film carries up a quantity of other liquid 
which coheres to it, so that when it has ascended to a cer- 
tain height the weight of the column balances the force by 
which the film spreads itself over the glass. This explana- 
tion of the action of the solid is equivalent to that by 
which Gauss afterwards supplied the defect of the theory 
of Laplace, except that, not being expressed in terms of 
mathematical symbols, it does not indicate the mathe- 
matical relation between the attraction of individual par- 
ticles and the final result. Leslie’s theory was afterwards 
treated according to Laplace’s mathematical methods by 
James Ivory in the article on capillary action, under the 
heading “ Fluids, Elevation of,” in the supplement to the 
fourth edition of the Uncycloiicedia Britannica, published 
in 1819. 

In 1804 Thomas Young ® founded the theory of capillary 
phenomena on the principle of surface-tension. He also 
observed the constancy of the angle of contact of a liquid 
surface with a solid, and showed how from these two prin- 
ciples to deduce the phenomena of capillary action. His 
essay contains the solution of a great number of cases, 
including most of those afterwards solved by Laplace, but 
his methods of demonstration, though always correct, and 
often extremely elegant, are sometimes rendered obscure 
by his scrupulous avoidance of mathematical symbols. 
Having applied the secondary principle of surface-tension 
to the various particular cases of capillary action, Young 
proceeds to deduce this surface-tension from ulterior prin- 
ciples. He supposes the particles to act on one another 
with 'two different kinds of forces, one of which, the attrac- 
tive force of cohesion, extends to particles at a greater 
distance than those to which the repulsive force is confined. 
He further supposes that the attractive force is constant 
throughout the minute distance to which it extends, but 

^ Mhnoires de V Acad, des Sciences, 1787, p. 606. 

“ Philosophical Magazine, 1802, vol. xiv. p. 193. 

® Essay on tie “ Cohesion of Fluids,” Plklosophical Trcmsactims, 
1805, p. 66. 


that the repulsive force increases rapidly as the distance 
diminishes. He thus shows that at a curved part of the 
surface, a superficial particle would be urged towards the 
centre of curvature of the surface, and he gives reasons for 
concluding that this force is proportional to the sum of the 
curvatures of the surface in two normal planes at right 
angles to each other. 

The subject was next taken up by Laplace.^ His results 
are in many respects identical with those of Young, but his 
methods of arriving at them are very different, being con- 
ducted entirely by mathematical calculations. The form 
into which he has thrown his investigation seems to have 
deterred many able physicists from the inquiry into the 
ulterior cause of capillary phenomena, and induced them 
to rest content with deriving them from the fact of surface- 
tension. ^ But for those who wish to study the molecular 
constitution of bodies it is necessary to study the effect of 
forces which are sensible only at insensible distances; 
and Laplace has furnished us with an example of the 
method of this study which has never been surpassed. 
Laplace investigates the force acting on the fluid contained 
in an infinitely slender canal normal to the surface of the 
fluid, arising from the attraction of the parts of the fluid 
outside the canal. He thus finds for the pressure at a 
point in the interior of the fluid an expression of the form 

P=K+iH(T+T), 

where K is a constant pressure, probably very large, which, 
however, does not influence capillary phenomena, and 
therefore cannot be determined from observation of such 
phenomena , H is another constant on which all capillary 
phenomena depend; and R and R' are the radii of curvature 
of any two normal sections of the surface at right angles 
to each other. 

In the first part of our own investigation we shall adhere 
to the symbols used by Laplace, as we shall find that an 
accurate knowledge of the physical interpretation of these 
symbols is necessary for the further investigation of the 
subject. In the Supplement to the Theory of Capillary 
Action, Laplace deduces the equation of the surface of the 
fluid from the condition that the resultant force on a particle 
at the surface must be normal to the surface. His explana- 
tion, however, of the rise of a liquid in a tube is based on 
the assumption of the constancy of the angle of contact for 
the same solid and fluid, and of this he has nowhere given 
a satisfactory proof. In this supplement Laplace gives 
many important applications of the theory, and compares 
the results with the experiments of Gay-Lussac. 

The next great step in the treatment of the subject was 
made by Gauss.® The principle which he adopts is that 
of virtual velocities, a principle which under his hands was 
gradually transforming itself into what is now known as 
the principle of the conservation of energy. Instead of 
calculating the direction and magnitude of the resultant 
force on each particle arising from the action of neighbour- 
ing particles, he forms a single expression which is the 
aggregate of all the potentials arising from the mutual 
action between pairs of particles. This expression has been 
called the force -function. With its sign reversed it is now 
called the potential energy of the system. It consists of 
three parts, the first depending on the action of gravity, 
the second on the mutual action between the particles of 
the fluid, and the third on the action between the particles 
of the fluid and the particles of a solid or fluid in contact 
with it. 

* M&ianiqw Celeste, supplement to the tenth book, published in 

1806. 

® Prvncipia gemralia Theorice FigumFluidonm in statu JSquilihni 
(tiottingen, 1830), or Werhe, v. 29 (GCttingen, 1867). 
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The condition of equilibrium is that this expression 
(which we may for the sake of distinctness call the potential 
energy) shall be a minimum. This condition when worked 
out gives not only the equation of the free surface in the 
form already established by Laplace, but the conditions of 
the angle of contact of this surface with the surface of a 
solid. 

Gauss thus supplied the principal defect in the great 
work of Laplace. He also pointed out more distinctly the 
nature of the assumptions which we must make with 
respect to the law of action of the particles in order to be 
consistent with observed phenomena. He did not, however, 
enter into the explanation of particular phenomena, as this 
had been done already by Laplace. He j)oints out, however, 
to physicists the advantages of the method of Segner and 
Gay-Lussac, afterwards carried out by Quincke, of measur- 
ing the dimensions of large drops of mercury on a horizontal 
or slightly concave surface, and those of laige bubbles of 
air in transparent liquids resting against the under side of 
a horizontal plate of a substance wetted by the liquid. 

In 1831 Poisson published his Nouvelle Theorie de 
V Action Gapillaire. He maintains that there is a rapid 
variation of density near the surface of a liquid, and he 
gives very strong reasons, which have been only strength- 
ened by subsequent discoveries, for believing that this is 
the case. He then proceeds to an investigation of the 
equilibrium of a fluid on the hypothesis of uniform density, 
and he arrives at the conclusion that on this hypothesis 
none of the observed capillary phenomena would take place, 
and that, therefore, Laplace’s theory, in which the density 
is supposed uniform, is not only insufficient but erroneous. 
In particular he maintains that the constant pressure K, 
which occurs in Laplace’s theory, and which on that theory 
is very large, must be in point of fact very small, but the 
equation of equilibrium from which he concludes this is 
itself defective. Laplace assumes that the liquid has 
uniform density, and that the attraction of its molecules 
extends to a Suite though insensible distance. On these 
assumptions his results are certainly right, and are confirmed 
by the independent method of Gauss, so that the objections 
raised against them by Poisson fall to the ground. But 
whether the assumption of uniform density be physically 
correct is a very different question, and Poisson has done 
good service to science in showing how to carry on the 
investigation on the hypothesis that the density very near 
the surface is different from that in the interior of the fluid. 

The result, however, of Poisson’s investigation is practi- 
cally equivalent to that already obtained by Laplace. In 
both theories the equation of the liquid surface is the same, 
involving a constant H, which can be determined only by 
experiment. The only difference is in the manner in which 
this quantity H depends on the law of the molecular forces 
aud the law of density near the surface of the fluid, and as 
these laws are unknown to us we cannot obtain any test to 
discriminate between the two theories. 

We have now described the principal forms of the theory 
of capillary action during its earlier development. In more 
recent times the method of Gauss has been modified so as 
to take account of the variation of density near the surface, 
and its language has been translated in terms of the modern 
doctrine of the conservation of energy.^ 

M. Plateau,^ who has himself made the most elaborate 
study of the phenomena of surface-tension, has adopted the 

^ See Prof, Betti, Teoria della Ca^nllantd : ITuovo Oimento, 1867 ; 
a memoir "by M. Stahl, “ XJeber einige Puiickte in der Theorie der 
Oapillarerscheiimngen,’' Pogg. Ann., cxxxix. p. 239 (1870) ; and M. 
Van der Waal’s Over de Continviteii van den Oas- en Vloeieioftoe- 
stand. The student will find a good account of the subject from a 
mathematical point of view in Professor Challi.s’a “Eeport on the 
Theory of Capillary Attraction, j5n!f. Ass. Report, iv, p. 263 (1834.) 

® M Plateau, SMipie expervinentale et tMoriqiie de.s liguides. 
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following method of getting rid of the effects of gravity: 
He forms a mixture of alcohol and water of the same 
density as olive oil. He then introduces a quantity of oil 
into the mixture. It assumes the form of a sphere under 
the action of surface-tension alone. He then, by means 
of rings of iron-wire, disks, and other contrivances, alters 
the form of certain parts of the surface of the oil. The 
free portions of the surface then assume new forms depend- 
ing on the equilibrium of surface-tension. In this way he 
has produced a great many of the forms of equilibrium of 
a liquid under the action of surface-tension alone, and com- 
pared them with the results of mathematical investigation. 
He has also greatly facilitated the study of liquid films by 
showing how to form a liquid, the films of which will last 
for twelve or even for twenty-four hours. The debt which 
science owes to M, Plateau is not diminished by the fact 
that, while investigating these beautiful phenomena, he has 
never himself seen them. He lost his sight long ago in the 
pursuit of science, and has ever since been obliged to depend 
on the eyes and the hands of others. 

M. Van der Mensbrugghe® has also devised a great number 
of beautiful illustrations of the phenomena of surface- 
tension, and has shown their connection with the experi- 
ments of Mr Tomlinson on the figures formed by oils dropped 
on the clean surface of water. 

M. Dupr6 in his 6tli, 6th, and 7th Memoirs on the 
Mechanical Theory of Heat {Ann. de Ohimie et de Fhjsiqxie, 
1866 to 1868) has done much towards applying the prin- 
ciples of thermodynamics to capillary phenomena, and 
the experiments of his son are exceedingly ingenious and 
well devised, tracing the influence of surface-tension in a 
great number of very different circumstances, and deducing 
from independent methods the numerical value of the sur- 
face-tension. The experimental evidence which M. Duprfe 
has obtained bearing on the molecular structure of liquids 
must be very valuable, even if many of our present opinions 
on this subject should turn out to be erroneous. 

M. Quincke^ has made a most elaborate series of experi- 
ments on the tension of the surfaces separating one liquid 
from another and from air. 

M. Liidtge® has experimented on liquid films, and has 
shown how a film of a liquid of high surface-tension is re- 
placed by a film of lower surface-tension. He has also ex- 
perimented on the effects of the thickness of the film, and 
has come to the conclusion that the thinner a film is, the 
greater is its tension. This result, however, has been tested 
by M. Van der Mensbrugghe, who finds that the tension is 
the same for the same liquid whatever be the thickness, as 
long as the film does not burst. The phenomena of very 
thin liquid films deserve the most careful study, for it is in 
this way that we are most likely to obtain evidence by 
which we may test the theories of the molecular structure 
of liquids. 

Sir W. Thomson® has investigated the effect of the cur- 
vature of the surface of a liquid ou the thermal equilibrium 
between the liquid and the vapour in contact with it. He 
has also calculated the effect of surface-tension on the pro- 
pagation of waves on the surface of a liquid, and has deter- 
mined the minimum velocity of a wave, and the velocity of 
the wind when it is just sufficient to disturb the surface 
of still water. 

Theoey of Capillaey Aoxioj't. 

When two different fluids aie placed in contact, they 
may either diffuse into each other or remain separate, In 

* Mtfm. de VAcad. Roy. de JBelgigue, xxxvii. (1878). 

* Pogg. Ann., cxxxix. (1870), p, 1. 

® Pogg. Ann., cxxxix. (1870), p. 620. 

® Proceedings R. S., Edinburgh, February 7, 1870 

^ Philosophical Magazine, November, ISH. 
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some cases diffusion takes place to a limited extent, after 
■wIiicIl tke resulting mixtures do not mix with each other. 
The same substance may be able to exist in two different 
states at the same temperature and pressure, as when water 
and its saturated vapour are contained in the same vessel. 
The conditions under which the thermal and mechanical 
equilibrium of two fluids, two mixtures, or the same sub- 
stance in two physical states in contact with each other, is 
possible belong to thermodynamics. All that we have to 
observe at present is that, in the cases in which the fluids 
do not mix of themselves, the potential energy of the system 
must be greater when the fluids are mixed than when they 
are separate 

It is found by experiment that it is only very close to the 
bounding surface of a liquid that the forces arising from 
the mutual action of its parts have any resultant effect on 
one of its particles. The experiments of Quincke and 
others seem to show that the extreme range of the forces 
which produce capillary action lies between a thousandth 
and a twenty thousandth part of a millimetre. 

We shall use the symbol e to denote this extreme range, 
beyond which the action of these forces may be regarded 
as insensible. If x denotes the potential energy of unit 
of mass of the substance, we may treat x as sensibly con- 
stant except within a distance c of the bounding surface of 
the fluid. In the interior of the fluid it has the uniform 
value xo- manner the density, p, is sensibly equal 

to the constant quantity pg, which is its value in the interior 
of the liquid, except within a distance c of the bounding 
surface. Hence if V is the volume of a mass M of liquid 
bounded by a surface whose area is S, the integral 

M = JJJ odxdyclz (1), 

where the integration is to be extended throughout the 
volume y, may be divided into two parts by considering 
separately the thin shell or skin extending from the outer 
surface to a depth e, within which the density and other 
properties of the liquid vary with the depth, and the 
interior portion of the liquid within which its properties 
are constant. 

Since e is a line of insensible magnitude compared with 
the dimensions of the mass o£ liquid and the principal 
radii of curvature of its surface, the volume of the shell 
whose surface is S and thickness e will be Se, and that of 
the interior space will be V - Se. 

If we suppose a normal v less than e to he drawn from the sur- 
face S into the liquid, we may divide the shell into elementary shells 
whose thickness is dv, in each of which the density and other pro- 
perties of the liquid will he constant. 

The volume of one of these shells will he Scff-. Its mass will he 

Bpdv. The mass of the whole sheE will therefore be S ?dv, and 
that of the interior part of the liquid (Y - Se)/)Q. "We thus find for 
the whole mass of the liquid 

K=Yp,-Bf^{p,-p)dv (2). 

To find the potential energy we have to integrate 

E =JJfxpdxdydz (3). 

Substituting XP /> in the process we have just gone through, 
we find 

E = yxoPo-Sy^'(xo/’o- • • • (^)- 

Multiplying equation (2) by Xo> ^^nd subtracting it from (41, 

E-Mxo=XoS7^*(x-Xo)p^»'- • • • (5). 

In this expression M and xo sire both constant, so that the varia- 
tions of the right hand side of the equation is the same as that of 
the energy E, and expresses that part of the energyjivhioh depends 
on the area of the hounding surface of the liquid. We may call this 
the surface energy. 

The sjunhol x expresses the energy of unit of mass of the liquid 
at a depth v within the bounding surface. When the liqtrid is in 
contact with a rare medium, such as its own vapour or any other 
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gas, X is greater than xoi snd the surface energy is positive. By 
ihe principle of the conservation of energy, any displacement of the 
liquid by which its energy is diminished will tend to take place of 
itself. Hence if the eneigy is the greater, the greater the area of 
the exposed surface, the liquid will tend to move in such a way as 
to diminish the area of the exposed surface, or in other words, the 
exposed surface will tend to diminish if it can do so consistently 
with flie other conditions. This tendency of the surface to contract 
itself is called ihe surface-tension of liquids. 

M. Dupre has described an arrangement by which the surface- 
tension of a liquid film may he illustrated. 

A piece of sheet metal is cut out in the form AA (fig. I). A very 
fine slip of metd is laid on it m the position BB, and the whole is 
dipped into a solution of soap, 
or M. Plateau’s glycerine mix- 
ture. When it is taken out 
the rectangle AACO is filled 
up by a liquid film. This film, 
however, tends to contract on 
itself, and the loose ship of ® 
metal BB will, if it is let go, 
he drawn up towards AA, fig- 1- 

provided it is sufficiently hght and smooth. 

Let T he the surface energy per unit of area ; then the energ}- of 
a smTace of area S will be ST. If, in the rectangle AlACO, AA=o, 
and CC=&, its area is S = ad, and its energy Tad, Hence if P 
is the force by which the slip BB is pulled towards A A i, 

P=^Ta5 = Ta (6), 

or the force arising from the surface-tension acting on a length a of 
the stnp is Ta, so that T represents the surface-tension acting 
transversely on every unit of length of the periphery of the liquid 
smface. Hence if we write 

^=f"{x~X,)pdv (7), 

we may define T either as the surface-energy per unit of area, or as 
the surface-tension per unit of contour, for the numerical values of 
these two quantities are equal. 

If the liquid is hounded by a dense substance, whether liquid or 
solid, the value of x may he oifTerent from its value when the liquid 
has a free surface. If the liquid is in contact vuth another liquid, 
let us distinguish quantities belonging to the two liquids by suffixes. 
We shafl then have 

Ea-MiXoi=Sy;^KXi-Xoi)/>i^»'i • • • (8), 

E2-HjXos=Sy^*“(Xa“Xo2)pA2- • • (9)* 

Adding these expressions, and dividing the second member by S, 
we obtain for the tension of the surface of contact of the two liquids 

Ti,s (Xi - Xoi)pi<^yi (X2 - Xfi^Pifivu • . (10)- 

If this quantity is positive, the surface of contact will tend to 
contract, and the hquids will remain distinct. If, however, it weie 
I negative, the disqilacement of the liquids which tends to enlarge the 
sm'face of contact would be aided by the molecular forces, so that 
the liquids, if not kept separate by gravity, would at length become 
thoroughly mixed. No instance, however, of a phenomenon of this 
I kind lias been discovered, for those liquids wMcb mix of themselves 
do so by the process of diffusion, which is a molecular motion, and 
not by the spontaneous puckering and rejilicatiou of the bounding 
surface as would be the case if T were negative. 

It is probable, however, that there are many eases in which tlie 
integral belonging to the less dense fluid is negative. If the denser 
body be solid we can often demonsb'ate this ; for the liquid tends to 
spread itself over the surface of the soUd, so as to increase the area 
of the surface of contact, even although in so doing it is obliged to 
increase the free surface in opjiosition to the surface-tension. Thus 
water spreads itself out on a clean suiface of glass. This shows 
tha^® (x - be negative for water in contact with glass. 

On the Tension of Liquid Films. 

The mettod already given for the investigation of the 
surface-tension of a liquid, all whose dimensions are 
sensible, fails in the case of a liquid film such as a soap- 
bubble. In such a film it is possible that no part of the 
liquid may be so far from the surface as to have the 
potential and density corresponding to what we have called 
the interior of a liquid mass, and measurements of the 
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tension of tne film when drawn out to different degrees 
of thinness may possibly lead to an estimate of the range 
of the molecular forces, or at least of the depth within a 
liquid mass, at which its properties become sensibly uni- 
form. "We shall therefore indicate a method of investigat- 
ing the tension of such films. 

Let S be the area of the film, M its mass, and E its energy ; tr the 
mass, and a the energy of unit of area j then 

M=S(r (11), 

E=Se (12). 

Let us now suppose that by some change in the form of the 
boundary of the film its area is changed from S to S + dS. If its 
tension is T the work required to effect this increase of surface will 
be MS, and the energy of the film will be increased by this amount. 
Hence 

= ScZs + erfS (13), 

But since M is constant, 

dM=SfZ(r+(riZS=0 (14). 

Eliminating clB from equations (13) and (14), and dividing by S, 
we find 

T— I 

In this expression o- denotes the mass of unit of area of the film, 
and 6 the energy of unit of area. 

If we take the axis of a normal to either surface of the film, the 
radius of curvature of which we suppose to be very gi-eat compared 
with its thickness c, and if p is the density, and x the energy of unit 
of mass at depth z, tlien 

a=f'^pdz (16), 

and 

(17). 

Both p and x m-e functions of a, the value of which remains the 
same when a - c is substituted for a. If the thickness of the film is 
gi eater than 26, there will he a stratum of thickness c-26iu the 
middle of the film, within which the values of p and x will be po and 
Xo* In the two stiata on either side of this the law, according to 
which p and x depend on the depth, will he the same as in a liquid 
mass of large dimensions. Hence in this case 

a'—(a~2e)po + 2y'^pr2v (18), 

e = (c - 26 )xoPo + (19). 

clcr _ da_ cle_ 

dc~^° ’ > '‘•dcr~^o* 

T-2y;*xpdv-2xo//pd;., 

= 2/^*(X“Xo)p^7»' (20). 

Hence the tension of a thick film is equal to the sum of the ten- 
sions of its two surfaces as already caleirlated (equation 7). On 
the hypothesis of uniform density we shall find that this is time 
for films 'whose thickness exceeds e, 

The symbol % is defined as the energy of unit of mass of the sub- 
stance. A knowledge of the absolute value of this energy is not 
R'liuired, since in every expression in which it occurs it is under the 
form X“Xo> Ibat is to say, the difference between the energy in two 
(lilferent states. The only cases, however, in which we have experi- 
mental values of this (|uantity are when the substance is either liquid 
and surrounded hy similar liquid, or gaseous and siUTounded by 
similar gas. It is impossible to make direct measurements of the 
properties of particles of the substance within the insensible distance 
e of the bounding surface. 

When a liquid is in thermal and dynamical equilibrium with its 
vapour, then if p' and x'' are the values of p and x for the vapom*, 
and pg and xo those for the liquid, 

.... m, 

where J is the dynamical equivalent of heat, L is the latent heat 
of unit of mass of the vapour, and p is the pressure. At points in 
tlie liquid very near its surface it is probable thatx is greater than 
Xo, and at points in the gas very near the surface of the liquid it 
is probable that x is less than this has not as yet been as- 

certained experimentally. We shall therefore endeavour to apply 
to this subject the methods used in Thermodynamics, and where 
these fail us we shall have recourse to the hypotheses of molecular 
pliyaics. 

We have next to determine the value of x in terns of fhe action 


between one particle and another. Let us suqipose that the fone 
between two particles m and m' at the distance / is 






( 22 ). 


being reckoned positive when the force is attractive. The actual 
force between the particles arises in part fiom their mutual gravita- 
tion, which is inversely as the square of the distance. This force is 

expressed by m m' It is easy to show that a force subject to 
this law would not account for capillary action. W e shall, therefore, 
in what follows, consider only that pait of the force which depends 
on where <p{f) is a function of / which is insensible for all 
sensible values of /, but which becomes sensible and even enormously 
great when /is exceedingly small 
If we next introduce a new function of / and write 


r ^(/)d/=^n(/) 


(23), 



then mm/ Xlif) wuU requ-esent — 1, The work done by the attractive 
foice on the particle m, while it is brought from an infinite distance 
from yirito the distance/ from m' , or 2 The attraction of a particle 
m on a narrow straight rod resolved in the direction of the length 
of the rod, one extiemity of the rod being at a distance /from m, 
and the other at an infinite distance, the mass of unit of length of 
the rod being m'. The function n(j0 is also insensible for sensible 
values of/, but for insensible values of/ it may become sensible and 
even very great. 

If we next wnte 

4“/n(/)f7/=if(^) (24), 

then 2irmir^(z) -will reqiresent — 1, The work done by the attractive 
force while a particle m is brought from an infinite distance to a 
distance z from an infinitely thin stratum of the substance whose 
mass per unit of area is v ; 2. The atti’actioii of a particle m placed 
at a distance z from the plane surface of an infinite solid whose 
density is cr. 

Let us examine the case in which 
the particle m is placed at a distance 
« fiom a curved stiutum of the sub- 
stance, whose qirincipal radii of cur- 
vature are lii and Ej Let P (fig 2) 
be the particle and PB a normal to 
the surface. Let the jilaue of the 
paper be a normal section of the 
surface of the stratum at the ])oint 
B, making an angle w with the sec- 
tion whose radius of curvature is Ki. 

Then if 0 is the centre of ciirvatui’e Q 
ill tlie qilane of the papei', and BO = u, Fig. 2. 

+ » 

Let POQ = 0 , P0 = r , PQ=/ , BP=», 

/“ = -I- r® - 2ur cos. 0 (26). 

The clement of the stratum at Q may be expressed by 
cw® sin. 0 dedu , 

or expressing dB in terms of df by (26), 

^Ifd/do,. 

Multiplying this by m and by n/, we obtain for the work done 
hy the attraction of this element when m is brought from an infinite 
distance to Pj, 

vicr'^^fn(/)dfdu . 

Integi’ating wiHi respect io/rrom/=:» to /=«, where a is a line 
vciy great compared with the extreme range of the molecular force, 
hut very small compared with either of the radii of curvature, wo 
obtain for the work 

and since i|'(rt) is an insensible quantity we may omit it. We may 
also write 

;=! + - + &(?., 

since z is very small compared with u, and expressing u in terns of 
a by (25), we find 

=2toM.(») jl+i*(^ + i) j. 

This then expresses the work done hy the attractive forces when 
a particle m is brought from an infiuito distance to the point P at a 
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distance z from a stratum -whose surface-density is <r, and -whose 
principal radii of curvature are and E^. 

To find the work done when m is brought to the point P in the 
neighbourhood of a sohd body, the densi-ty of which is a function 
of the depth v below the surface, we have only to -vmte instead of tr 
pdz, and to integrate 

2-n*my^ p\p(z)ds -t irDi + pZT^{z)dz, 

where, in general, we must suppose p a function of z. This expres- 
sion, when integrated, gives (1) the work done on a particle m 
whEe it is biought from an infinite distance to the point P, or (2) 
the attraction on a long slender column normal to the surface and 
terminating at P, the mass of unit of length of the column being m. 
In the form of the theory given by Laplace, the density of theEqmd 
was supposed to be uniform. Hence if we write 

'K — 2vJ' if/(z)ds , H = 2iry^ z\ji(z}dz, 

the pressure of a column of iJie fluid itself terminating at the sur- 
face wEl be 



and the work done by the attractive forces when a particle m is 
brought to the surface of the fluid from an infinite distance -will be 

j. 

If we write 

f(s)dz=6(z), 

then 27rtnpB(z) -will express the work done by the atti-active forces, 
whEe a particle m is brought from an infinite distance to a distance 
z from the plane surface of a mass of the substance of density p and 
infinitely thick. The function 0(z) is insensible for all sensible 
values of z. For insensible values it may become sensible, but it 
must remain finite even when 3=0, m which case 5(0) =K. 

If x' is the potential energy of unit of mass of the substance in 
vapour, then at a distance z from the plane siuface of the hq.nid 

X=x'-^'^P^h’ 

At the surface 

X=x'-2irp5(0). 

At a distance z -within the sui'face 

x=x'- -f 2 irpe(z) . 

If the liq^uid forms a stratum of thickness c, then 
x=xf - 47rp0(O) -h 2Tp9{z) + 2vp9{z - c) . 

The surface-density of this stratum is cr=cp. The energy per 
unit of area is 

e=/‘xpd^ 

= cp{x' - 4irp0(O) ) + 2vp* 9{z)dz -f 2kp^J‘^ 6(e - z)dz . 

Smce the two sides of the stratum are similar the last two terms 
are equal, and 

e = cp(x' - ^‘rrpBiO) ) + • 

Differentiating with respect to c, we find 
iff _ 
dc~P ’ 

^=p{x'-iirpB{0))+i^p^B{c). 

Hence the surface-tension 



Hence if i|((c) is positive, the tension and the thickness -wEl increase 
together. H ow 2'7r»ipi//(c) repi esents the attraction between a particle 
m and the pkne surface of an infimte mass of the Equil when the 
distance of the parkcle outside the suiface is c. How, the force 
between the particle and the liquid is certainly, on the whole, 
attractive ; hut E between any Hvo sniaE values of c it should be 
repulsive, then for films -whose thickness lies between these values 
the tension wEl increase as the thickness dimmishes, but for all 
other cases the tension will dimmish as the thickness diminishes. 

We have given several examples in which the density is assumed 
to he unEorm, because Poisson has asserted that capiEaiy pheno- 
mena would not take j>lace unless the density varied rapidly near 
the surface. In this assertion we think he was mathematicaUy 
wi ong, though in his owm hypothesis that the density does actuaUy 
vary, he was piobably nght. In fact, the quantity iirp-K, which 
we may call with Van der Waals the molecular pressure, is so gi'eat 
for most liquids (5000 atmospheres for water), that iu the parts near- 
the smface, where the molecular pressure varies rapidly, we may 
expect considerable variation of density, even when we take into 
account the smaUness of the compressibility of liquids. 

The pressure at any point of the hquid arises from two causes, 
the external pressure P to which the liquid is subjected, and the 
pressuie arising from the mutual attraction of its molecules. If we 
suppose that the number of molecules within the lange of the attrac- 
tion of a given molecule is very large, the part of the pressure aris- 
mg from attraction -wEl be proportional to the square of the number 
of molecules in unit of volume, that is, to the square of the density. 
Hence we may -write 

p=:-p + Ap^ (1), 


where A is a constant, 
liquid 


But by the e(]_uations of eqtuEbnum of the 
dp=-pdx (2). 


Hence 

~pdx=^Apdp (3), 

and 

x'-x=2Ap-2B (4). 

where B is another constant. 

Fear the plane surface of a liquid we may assume p a function of 
3 . We have then for the value of x at the point where z—c, 


xf-x='^'^fJ^Jp(^H(<^-°)^« . . . (5), 


where e is the range beyond which the attraction of a mass of liquid 
hounded by a plane surface becomes insensible. The value of x 
depends, ^erefore, on those values only of p which correspond to 
strata for which z is neaily equal to c. We may, therefore, expand 
p in terms of z~ c, or wntmg sc for z~ c, 

where the suffix (c) denotes that in the quantity to which it is 
applied after differentiation, s is to he made equal to c. We may 
now write 

X' -x=2irp(<,)/I/ + 2w 

(^)(c) 

The function has equal values for + x and - x. Hence 
vanishes if n is odd. 

But E we write 

■K=isf^l^\>{x)dx , ■L=\,rf'^lxmx)dx, 


li:! f-l 

x'-x=2Kp-f2L^ + 2M^ + &c. 


= 47rp®^y^ B(f)dz — cB{f)'j . 

Integrating the first term -within brackets by parts, it becomes 
c0(c)-O0(O)-//«^cZz. 

Eemembering ibat 5(0) is a finite quantity, and -that ^ = - 
we find 

T = 4irp®y^%<|/(2)c&!. 

When c is greater than e this is equivalent to 2H in the equation of 
Laplace. Hence the tension is the same for all films thicker than 
c, -file range of the molecular forces. For thinner films 

^ = 4irp‘c^(c ) . 


This is the expression for x oil hypothesis that the value of 
p can be expanded in a series of powers of 3-c within the_ Emits 
3 - e and z+e. It is only when the point P is -within the distance 
e of the surface of the liquid that this ceases to be possible. 

If we now substitute for x its value from equation 4, we obtain 
d^p d^p 

2 Ap - 2B = 2Kp -1- 2L ^ + 2M ^ -i- &c. , 
a linear differential equation in p, the solution of which is 
^~A — K + O^e +Gs0 +^1^0 , 

where %, Uj, %, are the roots of the equation 
-f L?i® -h K - A = 0 . 

The coefficient M is less than €®L, where e is the range of th« 
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attractive force. Hence we may consider M very small compared 
with L. If we neglect M altogether, 

«!= V “17“ ’ ~I7~ ‘ 

If we assume a quantity a such that a-K=2L, we may call a the 
aicrage range of the molecular forces. If we also take 6, _so that 
111 = 1 , we may caU h the modidus of the mriahon of the densUy near 
ilia surface. 

Our calculation hitherto has been made on the hypothesis that 
a IS small when compared with h, and in that case we have found 
that '.If A- K : K . 

But it appears from experiments on liq^uids that A-K is in 
general large when compared with K, and_ sometimes very large. 
Hence we conclude, first, that the hypothesis of our calculation is 
incorrect, and, secondly, that the phenomena of capillary action do 
not ill any very great degree depend on the variation of density 
near the surface, but that the principal part of the foice depends on 
the finite range of the molecular action. 

In the following table, Ap is half the cubical elasticity of the 
liquid, and Kp the molecular pressure, both expressed in atmp- 
spheres (the absolute value of an atmosphere being one million in 
centimetre-gramme-second measure, see below, p. 70), p is the 
density, T the surface-tension, and a the average range of the 
molecular action, as calculated by Von der Waals from the values 
of T and K. 

The unit in Avhich a is expressed is 1 cm x 10 ; a is therefore 

the twenty-millionth part of a centimet'e for mercury, the tliii'ty- 
nnllionth for water, and the forty-millionth part for alcohol. 
Quincke, however, found by direct experiment that certain molecu- 
lar actions were sensible at a distance of a two-lmndred-thousaiidth 
part of a centimetre, so that we cannot regard any of these num- 
bers as accurate, 
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« 
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IS 
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81 
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On Sueface-tension. 

Definition. — The tension of a liqidd surface a£7'os$ any 
line draxon on the swface is normal to the line, and is the 
same for all directions of the line, and is measxired by Lhe 
force across an element of the line divided by the length of 
that element. 

JExpeximentcd Laws of Bxtxface-temion. 

1. For any given liquid surface, as the surface which 
separates water from air, or oil from water, the surface- 
tension is the same at every point of the surface and in 
every direction. It is also practically independent of the 
curvature of tlie surface, although it appears from the 
mathematical theory that there is a slight increase of 
tension where the mean curvature of the surface is concave, 
and a slight diminution where it is convex. The amount 
of this increase and diminution is too small to be directly 
measured, though it has a certain theoretical importance in 
the explanation of the equilibrium of the superficial layer 
of the liquid where it is inclined to the horizon, 

2. The surface-tension diminishes as the temperature 
rises, and when tlie temperature reaches that of the critical 
point at which the distinction -between the liquid and its 
vapour ceases, it has been observed by Andrews that the 
capillary action also vanishes. The early writers on capillary 
action supposed that the diminution of capillary action was 
due simply to the change of density corresponding to the 
ri.se of temperature, and, therefore, assuming the surface- 
tension to vary as the square of the density, they deduced 
its variations from the observed dilatation of the liquid by 
] eat. This assumption, however, does not appear to be 
verified by the experiments of Brunner and Wolflf on the 
rise of water in tubes at different temperatures. 


3. The tension of the surface separating two liquids 
which do not mix cannot be deduced by any known method 
from the tensions of the surfaces of the liquids when 
separately in contact with air. 

When the surface is curved, the effect of the surface- 
tension is to make the pressure on the concave side exceed 

the pressure on the convex side by T where T is 

the intensity of the surface-tension and B 2 are the 
radii of curvature of any tw ’’0 sections normal to the surface 
and to each other. 

If three fluids which do not mix are in contact with each 
other, the three surfaces of 
separation meet in a line, 
straight or curved. Let 0 (fig. 

3) be a point in this line, and . ^ 

let the plane of the paper be 

supposed to be normal to the 

line at the point 0. The ^ \ 

three angles between the tan- \ 

gent planes to the three sur- p c \ \ 

faces of separation at the \ \ 

point 0 are completely deter • \ ^ 

mined by the tensions of the \Q 

three surfaces. For if in the 

triangle abc the side a6 is 

taken so as to represent on a given scale the tension of the 
surface of contact of the fluids a and b, and if the other sides 
be and ca are taken so as to represent on the same scale the 
tensions of the surfaces between b and c and between c and 
a respectively, then the condition of equilibrium at 0 for 
the corresponding tensions K, P, and Q is that the angle 
BOP shall be the supplement of abc, POQ of bca, and, there- 
fore, QOB of cab. Thus the angles at W’hich the surfaces 
of separation meet are the same at all parts of the line of 
concourse of the three fluids. When three films of the 
same liquid meet, their tensions are equal, and, therefore, 
they make angles of 120° with each other. The froth of 
soap-suds or beat-up eggs consists of a multitude of small 
films which meet each other at angles of 120°, 

If four fluids, a, b, c, d, meet in a point 0, and if a 
tetrahedron ABCD is formed so that its edge AB repre- 
sents the tension of the surface of contact of the liquids a 
and b, BC that of h and c, and so on ; then if we place this 
tetrahedron so that the face ABO is normal to the tangent 
at 0 to the line of concourse of the fluids abc, and turn it 
so that the edge AB is normal to the tangent plane at 0 to 
the surface of contact of the fluids a and b, then the other 
three faces of the tetrahedron will be normal to the tangents 
at O to the other throe lines of concourse of the liquid.s, 
and the other five edges of the tetrahedron will be normal 
to the tangent planes at 0 to the other five surfaces of 
contact. 

If six films of the same liquid meet in a point the corre- 
sponding tetrahedron is a regular tetrahedron, and each 
film, where it meets the others, has an angle whoso cosine 
is - Plence if we take two nets of wire with hexagonal 
meshes, and place one on the other so that the point of 
concourse of three hexagons of one net coincides wdth the 
middle of a hexagon of the other, and if wo then, after 
dipping them in Plateau’s liquid, place them horizontally, 
and gently raise the upper one, we shall develop a system 
of plane laminie arranged as the walls and floors of the 
cells are arranged in a honeycomb. We must not, how- 
ever, raise the upper net too much, or the system of films 
will become unstable. 

When a drop of one liquid, B, is placed on the surface 
of another, A, the phenomena which take place depend on 
the relative magnitude of the three surface-tensions corre- 
sponding to the surface between A and air, betAveen B 
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and air, and between A and B. If no one of these ten- 
sions is greater than the sum of the other two, the drop 
will assume the form of a lens, the angles which the upper 
and lower surfaces of the lens make with the free surface 
of A and with each other being equal to the external 
angles of the triangle of forces. Such lenses are often 
seen formed by drops of fat floating on the surface of hot 
water, soup, or gravy. But when the surface-tension of A 
exceeds the sum of the tensions of the surfaces of contact 
of B with air and with A, it is impossible to construct the 
triangle of forces, so that equilibrium becomes impossible. 
The edge of the drop is drawn out by the surface-tension 
of A with a force greater than the sum of the tensions of 
the two surfaces of the drop. The drop, therefore, spreads 
itself out, with great velocity, over the surface of A till it 
covers an enormous area, and is reduced to such extreme 
tenuity that it is not probable that it retains the same pro- 
perties of surface-tension which it has in a large mass. 
Thus a drop of train oil will spread itself over the surface 
of the sea till it shows the colours of thin plates. These 
rapidly descend in BTewton’s scale and at last disappear, 
shoiving that the thickness of the film is less than the tenth 
part of the length of a wave of light. But even when 
thus attenuated, the film may be proved to be present, 
since the surface-tension of the hquid is considerably less 
than that of pure water. This may be shown by placing 
another drop of oil on the surface. This drop will not 
spread out like the first drop, but will take the form of a 
flat lens with a distinct circular edge, showing that the 
surface-tension of what is still apparently pure water is 
now less than the sum of the tensions of the surfaces 
separating oil from air and water. 

The spreading of drops on the surface of a liquid has 
formed the subject of a very extensive series of experiments 
by Mr Tomlinson, M. Van der Mensbrugghe has also 
written a very complete memoir on this subject.^ 

When a solid body is in contact with two fluids, the 
surface of the solid cannot alter its form, but 
the angle at which the surface of contact of 
the two fluids meets the surface of the solid 
depends on the values of the three surface- 
tensions. If a and h are the two fluids and 
c the solid then the equilibrium of the ten- 
sions at the point 0 depends only on that of 
thin components parallel to the surface, be- 
cause the surface-tensions normal to the sur- 
face are balanced by the resistance of the solid. 

Hence if the angle KOQ (fig. 4) at which the surface of 
contact OP meets the solid is denoted by a, 

Tfic-Tca-Taj cos. a=0, 

whence 

cos. 

As an experiment on the angle of contact only gives us 
the difl;erence of the surface-tensions at the solid surface, 
we cannot determine their actual value. It is theoretically 
probable that they are often negative, and may be called 
surface-pressures. 

The constancy of the angle of contact between the 
surface of a fluid and a solid was first pointed out by Dr 
Young, who states that the angle of contact between 
mercury and glass is about 140°. Quincke makes it 128° 62'. 

If the tension of the surface between the sohd and one 
of the fluids exceeds the sum of the other two tensions, the 
point of contact will not be in equilibrium, but will be 
dragged towards the side on which the tension is greatest. 
If the quantity of the first fluid is small it will stand in a 


^ Sur la Tension Sv^fioielle des Liq;iddes, 'Bruxelles, 1873. 
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drop on the surface of the solid without whetting it. If 
the quantity of the second fluid is small it will spread 
itself over the surface and wet the solid. The angle of 
contact of the first fluid is 180° and that of the second is 
zero. 

It a drop of alcohol be made to touch one side of a drop 
of oil on a glass plate, the alcohol will appear to chase the 
oil over the plate, and if a drop of water and a drop of 
bisulphide of carbon be placed in contact in a horizontal 
capiUary tube, the bisulphide of carbon will chase the 
water along the tube. In both cases the liquids move in 
the direction in which the surface-pressure at the sohd is 
least. 

Oisr THE HISE OF A LlQUID IIT A TUBE. 

Let a tube (fig. 5) whose internal radius is r, made of a 
solid substance c, be dipped into a Hquid a. Let us suppose 
that the angle of 
contact for this 
liquid with the 
solid c is an acute 
angle. This im- 
plies that the ten- 
sion of the free 
surface of the sohd 
c is greater than 
that of the sur- 
face of contact of 
the solid with the 
Hquid a. Now 
consider the ten- 
sion of the free 

surface of the liquid a. All round its edge there is a tension 
T acting at an angle a with the vertical. The circumference 
of the edge is 27rr’, so that the resultant of this tension is a 
force Atti’T cos. a acting vertically upwards on the Hquid. 
Hence the liquid will rise in the tube till the weight of the 
vertical column between the free surface and the level of the 
Hquid in the vessel balances the resultant of the surface- 
tension. The upper surface of this column is not level, so 
that the height of the column cannot be directly measured, but 
let us assume that k is the mean height of the column, that 
is to say, the height of a column of equal weight, but with 
a flat top. Then if r is the radius of the tube at the top 
of the column, the volume of the suspended column is 
m’Vi, and its weight is irpgrVi, when p is its density and y 
the intensity of gravity. Equating this force with the 
resultant of the tension 

irpjrr®A = 2ff5'T cos. a, 

CK 

, 2T cos. a. 

~ P0r ' 

Hence the mean height to which the fluid rises is inversely 
as the radius of the tube. For water in a clean glass tube 
the angle of contact is zero, and 



For mercury in a glass tube the angle of contact is 128° 
52', the cosine of which is negative. Hence when a 
glass tube is dipped into a vessel of mercury, the mercury 
within the tube stands at a lower level than outside it. 

Rise of a Liquid between Two Plates. 

When two parallel plates are placed vertically in a Hquid 
the Hquid rises between them. If we now suppose fig. 5 
to represent a vertical section perpendicular to the plates, 
we may calculate the rise of the liquid. Let I be the 
breadth of the plates measured* perpendicularly to the 



Q 


Fig. 4, 
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plane of the paper, then the length of the line which 
bounds the wet and the dry parts of the plates inside is I 
for each surface, and on this the tension T acts at an angle 
a to the vertical. Hence the resultant of the surface-tension 
is 2 ZT cos. a. If the distance between the inner surfaces 
of the plates is a, and if the mean height of the film, of 
fluid which rises between them is h, the weight of fluid 
raised is pghla. Equating the forces — 
pg'7i,?«=2ZTcos. o, 

whence 

, 2Tcos. g 
pga ‘ 

This expression is the same as that for the rise of a liquid 
in a tube, except that instead of r, the radius of the tube_, 
we have a the distance of the plates. 

JOBM OF THE CAPILLARY SURFACE, 

The form of the surface of a liquid acted on by gravity 
is easily determined if we assume that near the part con- 
sidered the line of contact of the surface of the liquid with 
that of the solid bounding it is straight and horizontal, as 
it is when the solids which constrain the liquid are bounded 
by surfaces formed by horizontal and parallel generating 
lines. This will he the case, for instance, near a flat plate 
dipped into the liquid. If we suppose these generating 
lines to he normal to the plane of the paper then all 
sections of the solids parallel to this plane will be equal and 
similar to each other, and the section of the surface of the 
liquid will be of the same form for all such sections 
Let us consider the portion of the liquid between two 
parallel sections distant 
one unit of length. Let 
Pj, P2(fig 6) be two points 
of the surface; 0 ^, 
inclination of the surface 
to the horizon at Pj and P2 ; 

7/p the heights of Pj and 
Pg above the level of the 
liquid at a distance from 
all solid bodies. The pres- *1" 
sure at any point of the 
liquid which is above this 
level is negative unless another fluid as, for instance, the 
air, presses on the upper surface, but it is only the difference 
of pressures with which we have to do, because two equal 
pressures on opposite sides of the surface produce no effect. 
We may, therefore, write for the pressure at a height y 



Fig. 6. 



and this is therefore equal to the area P;iP2A2A;, multi- 
plied by ffp. The form of the capillary surface is identical 
with that of the “elastic curve,” or the curve formed 
by a uniform spring originally straight, when its ends 
are acted on by equal and opposite forces applied either 
to the ends themselves or to solid pieces attached to 
them. Drawings of 
the different forms of 
the curve may be 
found in Thomson and 
Tait’s Natural Philo- 
sophy, vol. i, p. 465 . 

We shall next con- 
sider the rise of a liquid 
between two plates of 
different materials for 
which the angles of contact are and a^, the distance 
between the plates being a, a small quantity. Since the 
plates are very near one another we may use the following 
equation of the surface as an approximation : — 
y = 7 q-f Aaj-f-Ba;® 

whence 

cot. ai = - A 
cot. 83= A-1-2 Bo5 

T (cos. •+ cos aa) -- pyffl 7 ii H - 1 A« + 1 B A®^ , 
whence we obtain 

7ii= A Oj^+cos. ota)-}-^ (2 cot. ai- cot. a^) 

7(,2= A (2 cot. ocj- cot. a^) , 

Let X be the force which must be applied in a horizontal 
direction to either plate to keep it from approaching the 
other, then the forces acting on the first plate are T -t- X 
in the negative direction, and T sin. 0-1 + ^[/ph-^ in the 
positive direction. Hence 

X=2 yp\^ - T (1 - sin. a.^ . 

For the second plate 

X=g gplh^ - T(1 - sin. a.^ , 

Hence 

X yp(V + Tia®) - T - g (sin. -V sin. aa)^ , 

or, substituting the values of J\ and h^ , 

X = I A_ (cos. a, -1- cos. aa)^ 


P~~pgy, 

where p is the density of the liquid, or if there are two 
fluids the excess of the density of the lower fluid over that 
of the upper one. 

The forces acting on the portion of liquid — 

first, the horizontal pressures, - ^pyyf and ^pgyl ; second, 
the surface-tension T acting at P^ and Pg in directions in- 
clined 6 -^ and 6 ^ to the horizon. Eesolving horizontally we 
find — 

T (cos. 9 ^ - cos. 9 ^^) gpiy^^ - j/i®} =: 0 , 

whence 

cos. 02 = cos. 01 - g yp2/i« + 2 ^ ^2^ 
or if we suppose fixed aud Pg variable, we may write 
cos. 0 =g^^ -f- constant. 

This equation gives a relation between the inclination of 
the curve to the horizon and the height above the level of 
the liquid. 

Resolving vertically we find that the weight of the liquid 
raised above the level must be equal to T (sin. ^2 -sin. ^3^), 


- T 1 1 - g (sio- “1 + sin. o^) - i (cos. «i + cos. a^) (cot. a,^ -i- cot. as) | , 

the remaining terms being negligible when a is small. The 
force, therefore, with which the two plates are drawn together 
consists first of a positive part, or in other words an attrac- 
tion, varying inversely as the square of tho distance, and 
second, of a negative part or repulsion independent of the 
distance. Hence in all cases except that iu which the 
angles and Og are supplementary to each other, the force 
is attractive when a is small enough, but when cos. and 
cos. Cg are of different signs, as when the liquid is raised 
by one plate, and depressed by the othei’, the first term 
may be so small that the repulsion indicated by the second 
term comes into play. The fact that a pair of plates 
which repel one another at a certain distance may attract 
one another at a smaller distance was deduced by Laplace 
from theory, and verified by the observations of the 
Abbd Hauy. 

A Drop between Two Plates. 

If a small quantity of a liquid which wets glass be intro- 
duced between two glass plates slightly inclined to each 
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otter, it will run towards that part wtere the glass plates 
are nearest together. "When the liquid is in equilihrium 
it forms a thin film, the outer edge of which is all of the 
same thickness. If d is the distance between the plates at 
the edge of the film and 11 the atmospheric pressure, the 

pressure of the liquid in the film is H - — , and if 

d 

A is the area of the film between the plates and B its cir- 
cumference, the plates will be pressed together with a force 


and this, whether the atmosphere exerts an j pressure or not. 
The force thus produced by the introduction of a drop of 
water between two plates is enormous, and is often sufficient 
to press certain parts of the plates together so powerfully 
as to bruise them or break them. When two blocks of ice 
are^ placed loosely together so that the superfluous water 
which melts from them may drain away, the remaining 
water draws the blocks together with a force sufficient to 
cause the blocks to adhere by the process called Eegelation. 

In many experiments bodies are floated on the surface 
of water in order that they may be free to move under the 
action of slight horizontal forces. Thus Newton placed 
a magnet in a floating vessel and a piece of iron in another 
in order to observe their mutual action, and Ampere 
floated a voltaic battery with a coil of wire in its circuit 
in order to observe the effects of the earth’s magnetism 
on the electric circuit. When such floating bodies come 
near the edge of the vessel they are drawn up to it, and 
are apt to stick fast to it. There are two ways of avoiding 
this inconvenience. One is to grease the float round its 
water-line so that the water is depressed round it. T in's , 
however, often produces a worse disturbing effect, because 
a thin film of grease spreads over the water and increases 
its surface-viscosity. The other method is to fill the vessel 
with water till the level of the water stands a little higher 
than the rim of the vessel. The float will then be repelled 
from the edge of the vessel. Such floats, however, should 
always be made so that the section taken at the level of 
the water is as small as possible. 

Phenomena arising erom the Yariation of the 
Surface-tension. 

Pure water has a higher surface-tension than that of any 
other substance liquid at ordinary temperatures except 
mercury. Hence any other liquid if mixed with water 
diminishes its surface-tension. For example, if a drop of 
alcohol be placed on the surface of water, the surface- 
tension win be diminished from 80, the value for pure 
water, to 25, the value for pure alcohol. The surface of 
the liquid will therefore no longer be in equilibrium, and 
a current will be formed at and near the surface from the 
alcohol to the surrounding water, and this current will go 
on as long as there is more alcohol at one part of the 
surface than at another. If the vessel is deep, these cur- 
rents will be balanced 'by counter currents below them, but 
if the depth of the water is only two or three millimetres, 
the surface-current wiU sweep away the whole of the 
water, leaving a dry spot’ where the alcohol was dropped 
in. This phenomenon was first described and explained 
by Professor James Thomson, who also explained a pheno- 
menon, the converse of this, called the “ tears of strong wine.” 

If a wine glass he half-filled with port wine the liquid 
rises a little up the side of the glass as other liquids do. 
The wine, however, contains alcohol and water, both of 
which evaporate, hut the alcohol faster than the water, so 
that the superficial layer becomes more watery. In the 
middle of the^ vessel the superficial layer recovers its 
strength by diffusion from below, but the film adhering to 


the side of the glass becomes more watery, and there- 
fore has a higher surface-tension than the surface of the 
stronger wine. It therefore creeps up the side of the glass 
dragging the strong wine after it, and this goes on till 
the quantity of fluid dragged up collects into a drop and 
runs down the side of the glass. 

The motion of small pieces of camphor floating on water 
arises from the gradual solution of the camphor. If this 
takes place more rapidly on one side of the piece of camphor 
than on the other side, the surface-tension becomes weaker 
where there is most camphor in solution, and the lump, 
being pulled unequally by the surface-tensions, moves off 
in the direction of the strongest tension, namely, towards 
the side on which least camphor is dissolved. 

If a drop of ether is held near the surface of water the 
vapour of ether condenses on the surface of the water, and 
surface-currents are formed flowing lu every direction away 
from under the drop of ether. 

If we place a small floating body in a shallow vessel of 
water and wet one side of it with alcohol or ether, it will 
move off with great velocity and skim about on tbe surface 
of the water, the part wet with alcohol being always the 
stern. 

The surface-tension of mercury is greatly altered by slight 
changes in the state of the surface. The surface-tension 
of pure mercury is so great that it is very difficult to keep 
it clean, for every kind of oil or grease spreads over it at 
once. 

But the most remarkable effects of change of surface- 
tension are those produced by what is called the electric 
polarization of the surface. The tension of the surface 
of contact of mercury and dilute sulphuric acid depends 
on the electromotive force acting between the mercury 
and the acid. If the electromotive force is from the 
acid to the mercury the surface-tension increases , if it 
is from the mercmy to the acid, it diminishes. Faraday 
observed that a large drop of mercury, resting on the flat 
bottom of a vessel containing dilute acid, changes its form 
in a remarkable way when connected with one of the 
electrodes of a battery, the other electrode being placed in 
the acid. When the mercury is made positive it becomes, 
dull and spreads itself out ; when it is made negative it 
gathers itself together and becomes bright again. M. 
Lippmann, who has made a careful investigation of the 
subject, finds that exceedingly small variations of the 
electromotive force produce sensible changes in the surface- 
tension. The effect of one of a Daniell’s cell is to increase 
the tension from 30*4 to 40 6. He has constructed a capil- 
lary electrometer by which differences of electric potential 
less than O'Ol of that of a DanieU’s cell can he detected 
by the difference of the pressure required to force tho 
mercury to a given point of a flue capillary tube. He has 
also constructed an apparatus in which cMs variation in the 
surface-tension is made to do work and drive a machine. 
He has also found that this action is reversible, for when 
the area of the surface of contact of the acid and mercury 
is made to increase, an electric current passes from the 
mercury to the acid, the amount of electricity which passes 
while the surface increases by one square centimetre being 
sufficient to decompose *000013 grammes of water. 

On the forms of Liquid Films which are Figures 
OF Eetolution. 

A spherical Soap-huhlle. 

A soap-bubble is simply a small quantity of soap-suds 
spread out so as to expose a large surface to the air. The 
bubble, in fact, bas two surfaces, an outer and an inner 
surface, both exposed to air. It has, therefore, a certain 
amount of surface-energy depending on the area of these 
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two surfaces. Since in tlie case of tlun films the outer 
and inner surfaces are approximately equal, we shall con- 
sider the area of the film as representing either of them, 
and shall use the symbol T to denote the energy of unit 
of area of the film, both surfaces being taken together. If 
T' is the energy of a single surface of the liquid, T the 
energy of the film is 2T'. When by means of a tube we 
blow air into the inside of the bubble we increase its 
volume and therefore its surface, and at the same time we 
do work in forcing air into it, and thus increase the energy 
of the bubble. 

That the bubble has energy may he shown by leaving 
the end of the tube open. The bubble will contract, 
forcing the air out, and the current of air blown through 
the tube may be made to deflect the flame of a candle. If 
the bubble is in the form of a sphere of radius r this 
material surface will have an area 

S=4^}’2 (1). 

If T he the energy corresponding to unit of area of the 
film the surface-energy of the whole bubble will be 

ST=4ir?’2T (2). 

The increment of this energy corresponding to an 
increase of the radius from r to r -f dr is therefore 

TdS=87rrTcZr (3). 

Now this increase of energy was obtained by forcing in 
air at a pressure greater than the atmospheric pressure, and 
thus increasing the volume of the bubble. 

Let n be the atmospheric pressure and 11+^ the 
pressure of the air within the bubble. The volume of the 
sphere is 



and the increment of volume is 


dY^inr-dr . 


( 6 ). 


Now if we supj)ose a quantity of air already at the 
pressure If + the work done in forcing it into the 
bubble isjpc^Y. Hence the equation of work and energy is 


( 6 ), 

or 

t7rj3r'*cZr=8:rrd?'T (7), 

or 

( 8 ). 


This, therefore, is the excess of the pressure of the air 
within the bubble over that of the external air, and it is 
due to the action of the inner and outer surfaces of the 
bubble. We may conceive this pressure to arise from the 
tendency w'hich the bubble has to contract, or in other 
words from the surface-tension of the bubble. 

If to increase the area of the surface requires the 
expenditure of work, the surface must resist extension, and 
if the bubble in contracting can do work, the surface 
must tend to contract. The surface must therefore act like 
a sheet of india-rubber when extended both in length and 
breadth, that is, it must exert surface-tension. The 
tension of the sheet of india-rubber, however, depends on 
the extent to which it is stretched, and may he diJBferent in 
different directions, whereas the tension of the surface of a 
liquid remains the same however much the film ia 
extended, and the tension at any point is the same in all 
directions. 

The intensity of this surface-tension is measured by the 
stress which it exerts across a line of unit length. Let 
us measure it iu the case of the spherical soap-bubble by con- 
sidering the stress exerted by one hemisphere of the bubble 
on the other, across the circumference of a great circle. 
Tills stress is balanced by the pressure p acting over the 
area of the same great circle : it is therefore equal to irr^. 


To determine the intensity of the surface-tension we 
have to divide this quantity by the length of the line 
across which it acts, which is in this case the circumference 
of a great circle 2Tti\ Dividing -nr^p by this length 
we obtain as the value of the intensity of the surface- 
tension, and it is plain from equation 8 that this is equal 
to T. Hence the numerical value of the intensity of the 
surface-tension is equal to the numerical value of the 
surface-energy per unit of surface. We must remember 
that since the film has two surfaces the surface-tension of 
the fiLn is double the tension of the surface of the liquid 
of which it is formed. 

To determine the relation between the surface-tension 
and the pressure which balances it when the form of the 
surface is not spherical, let us consider the following 
case : — 

Let fig, 8. represent a section through 
the axis Cc of a soap-bubble in the form 
of a figure of revolution bounded by two 
circular disks AB and ab, and having 
the meridian section APa. Let PQ he 
an imaginary section normal to the axis. 

Let the radius of this section PE be p, 
and let PT, the tangent at P, make an 
angle a with the axis. 

Let us consider the stresses which are 
exerted across this imaginary section by 
the lower part on the upper part. If the 
internal pressure exceeds the external 
pressure by p, there is in the first place 
a force rrpp acting u 2 Dwards arising from 
the pressure p over the area of the sec- 
tion. In the next place, there is the sur- 
face-tension acting downwards, but at 
an angle a with the vertical, across the 
circular section of the bubble itself, 
whose circumference is Stt^, and the downward force is 
therefore 27ryT cos. a. 

Now these forces are balanced by the external force 
which acts on the disk AOB, which we may call P. 
Hence equating the forces which act on the portion 
included between AOB and PEQ 

- ZtryT cos. o= - F (9). 

If we make CB — 2 , and suppose z to vary, the shape of 
the bubble of course remaining the same, the values of y 
and of a will change, but the other quantities will be con- 
stant. In studying these variations we may if we please 
take as our independent variable the length s of the 
meridian section AP reckoned from A, Differentiating 
equation 9 with respect to 5 we obtain, after dividing by 
27r as a common factor 



Now 


j5y^-Tcos.a^-t-Tysm. a J=0. . . (10). 


ds 


=sm. a 


( 11 ). 


The radius of curvature of the meridian section is 

S (12). 


The radius of curvature of a normal section of the surface 
at right angles to the meridian section is equal to the part 
of the normal cut off by the axis, which is 


K3=PN= 


(18). 


Hence dividing equation 10 by y sin. a, we find 



This equation, which gives the pressure in terms of the 
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principal radii of curvature, ttougli Here proved only in tlie 
■case of a surface of revolution, must be true of all surfaces. 
Por the curvature of any surface at a given, point may be 
■completely defined in terms of tbe positions of its principal 
normal sections and tbeir radii of curvature. 

Before going further we may deduce from equation 9 
tbe nature of all tbe figures of revolution •which a liquid 
film can assume. Let us first deter m ine tbe nature of a 
curve, such that if it is rolled on the axis its origin wiU 
trace out the meridian section of the bubble. Since at any 
instant the rolling curve is rotating about tbe point of 
contact "vritb tbe axis, tbe line drawn from this point of 
contact to the tracing point must be normal to tbe direction 
of motion of tbe tracing point. Hence if IST is the point 
of contact, NP must be normal to tbe traced curve. Also, 
since tbe axis is a tangent to tbe rolling curve, tbe ordinate 
PE, is the perpendicular from tbe tracing point P on tbe 
tangent. Hence tbe relation between the radius vector 
and the perpendicular on the tangent of the rolling curve 
must be identical with tbe relation between tbe normal PN 
and tbe ordinate PE of tbe traced curve. If we write r 
for PH, then y = r cos. a, and equation 9 becomes 


smaller and smaller, tbe nodoid approximates more and 
more to tbe series of spheres touching each other along tbe 
axis. Wben the conjugate axis of the hyperbola increases 
without limit, the loops of the nodoid are crowded on one 
another, and each becomes more nearly a ring of circular 
section, without, however, ever reaching this form. The 
only closed surface belonging to tbe series is tbe sphere. 

These figures of revolution have been studied mathe- 
matically by Poisson,! Goldschmidt, 2 Lindelof and Moigno,^ 
Delaunay,* Lamarle,® Beer,® and Mannheim,'^ and have been 
produced experimentally by Plateau® in tbe two different 
ways abeady described. 




Fig. 9. — TJnduloid. Fig. 10. — Catenoid. Fia. 11. — Nodoid. 
The limiting conditions of tbe stability of these figures 
have been studied both mathematically and experimentally. 
We shall notice only two of them, the cylinder and the 
catenoid. 



This relation between y and r is identical -with tbe 
relation between tbe perpendicular from tbe focus of a 
conio section on the tangent at a given point and the focal 
distance of that point, provided the transverse and con- 
jugate axes of the conic are 2a and 26 respectively, where 

a=—, and . 

i? TP 

Hence the meridian section of the film may be traced by 
tbe focus of such a conic, if tbe conic is made to roll on 
tbe axis 

On the different Porms of the Meridian Line. 

(1.) When the conic is an ellipse the meridian line is in 
tbe form of a series of waves, and tbe film itself has a series 
of alternate swellings and contractions as represented in 
figs. 8 and 9. This form of tbe film is called tbe un- 
duloid. 

(la.) When the ellipse becomes a circle, tbe meridian line 
becomes a straight line parallel to tbe axis, and tbe jfilm 
passes into the form of a cylinder of revolution. 

(15.) As the ellipse degenerates into the straight line 
joining its foci, the contracted parts of the unduloid become 
narrower, till at last the figure becomes a series of spheres 
in contact. 

In all these cases tbe internal pressure exceeds the 
2T 

external by — where a is tbe semitransverse axis of the 
a 

conic. The resultant of tbe internal pressure and the 
surface-tension is equivalent to a tension along the axis, 
and the numerical value of this tension is equal to the 
force due to the action of this pressure on a circle whose 
diameter is equal to the conjugate axis of tbe ellipse. 

(2.) When the conic is a parabola tbe meridian line is a 
catenary (fig. 10), tbe internal pressure is equal to the 
external pressure, and tbe tension along tbe axis is equal 
to 2'n-Tm where m is tbe distance of the vertex from tbe 
focus. 

(3.) When tbe conic is a hyperbola tbe meridian Hue is 
in the form of a looped curve (fig. 11). Tbe corresponding 
figure of tbe film is called the nodoid. Tbe resultant of 
tbe internal pressure and tbe surface-tension is equivalent 
to a pressure along tbe axis equal to that due to a pressure 
p acting on a circle whose diameter is tbe conjugate axis of 
the hyperbola. 

When the cohjngate axis of the hyperbola is made 


Stability of the Cylinder. 


Tbe cylinder is tbe bmiting form of the unduloid when 
the rolling ellipse becomes a circle. When the ellipse 
differs infinitely little from a circle, the equation of tbe 


meridian bne becomes approximately y = a + c sin. ^ 

where c is small. This is a simple harmonic ■«vave-line, 
whose mean distance from tbe axis is a, whose wave-length 
is 27ra, and whose amplitude is c. The internal pressure 

T 

corresponding to this unduloid is as before p = — . How 


consider a portion of a cylindric film of length ai terminated 
by two equal disks 
of radius r and con- 
taining a certain 
volume of air. Let 
one of these disks 
he made to approach 
the other by a small 
quantity clx. The 




Fig 12. 


film will swell out into the convex part of an unduloid, having 
its largest section midway between the disks, and we have 
to determine whether the internal pressure will be greater or 
less than before. If A and C (fig. 12) are the dis&, and if 
X tbe distance between tbe disks is equal to itr half the 
wave-length of the harmonic curve, the disks will be at 
the points where the curve is at its mean distance from tbe 
T 

axis, and the pressure will therefore be — as before. If A^, 


Gj are tbe disks, so that tbe distance between them is 
less than tit, the curve must be produced beyond tbe 
disks before it is at its mean distance from tbe axis. 
Hence in this case tbe mean distance is less than r, and 
T 

the pressure will be greater than Lf, on the other hand, 

the disks are at Ag and Cg, so that the distance between 
them is greater than wr, tbe curve will reach its mean dis- 


^ tMone de Vachm capMcdre (1 8S1). 

^ Determinatio mperjkiei minimce rotatione curvce data duo pmcta 
jvmgentis circa datum axm ortce (G&'ttiHgen, 1831). 

® Legona de calouZ des va/riaiiom (Paris, 1861), 

* “ Sur la surface de revolution dont la courture moyenne est 
constante,” MowdUI^s JowmaZ, vi. 

* “Th4orle geometrique des rayons et centres de courbure,” Bullet, de 
VAcad. de Betgigue, 1857. 

® Tractaim de Theona MatJmnahca Bhtmomenorum in lAgmdie 
actioni gravitatie detractis dbservatvmm (Bonn, 1857). 

^ Jownad Vlnstitut, No 1260. 

® Statigue expenimntoZe et tMorigue des hpuides. 
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tance from tlie axis before it reaches the disks. The 
mean distance 'will therefore be greater than r, and the 

pressure will be less than Hence if one of the disks be 

made to approach the other, the internal pressure will be 
increased if the distance between the disks is less than 
half the circumference of either, and the pressure will be 
diminished if the distance is greater than this quantity. 
In the same way we may show that if the distance between 
the disks is increased, the pressure will be diminished or 
increased according as the distance is less or more than 
half the circumference of either. 

Now let us consider a cylindrie film contained between 
two equal fixed disks A and B, and let a third disk, C, 
be placed midway between. Let 0 be slightly displaced 
towards A. If AC and OB are each less than hah the 
circumference of a disk the pressure on 0 will increase 
on the side of A and diminish on the side of B. The 
resultant force on G will therefore tend to oppose the dis- 
placement and to bring G back to its original position. 
The equilibrium of 0 is therefore stable. It is easy to 
show that if 0 had been placed in any other position than 
the middle, its equilibrium would have beeu stable. Hence 
the film is stable as regards longitudinal displacements. It 
is also stable as regards displacements transverse to the 
axis, for the film is in a state of tension, and any lateral 
displacement of its middle parts would produce a resultant 
force tending to restore the film to its original position. 
Hence if the length of the cylindrio film is less than its 
circumference, it is in stable equilibrium. But if the 
length of the cylindrio film is greater than its circumference, 
and if we suppose the disk C to he placed midway between 
A and B, and to be moved towards A, the pressure on the 
side next A will diminish, and that on the side next B will 
increase, so that the resultant force will tend to increase 
the displacement, and the equilibrium of the disk C is 
therefore unstable. Hence the equilibrium of a cylindrio 
film whose length is greater than its circumference is 
unstable. Such a film, if ever so little disturbed, will 
begin to contract at one section and to expand at another, 
till its form ceases to resemble a cylinder, if it does not 
break up into two parts which become ultimately portions 
of 'spheres. 

Instability of a Jet of Liquid. 

When a liquid flows out of a vessel through a circular 
opening in the bottom of the vessel, the form of the stream 
is at first nearly cylindrical though its diameter gradu- 
ally diminishes from the orifice dovrawards on account 
of the increasing velocity of the liquid. But the liquid 
after it leaves the vessel is subject to no forces except 
gravity, the pressure of the air, and its own surface-tension. 
Of these gravity has no effect on the form of the stream 
except in dra'wing asunder its parts in a vertical direction, 
because the lower parts are moving faster than the upper 
parts. The resistance of the air produces little disturbance 
until the velocity becomes very great. But the surface- 
tension, acting on a cylindrie column of liquid whose length 
exceeds the limit of stability, begins to produce enlarge- 
ments and contractions in the stream as soon as the liquid 
has left the orifice, and these inequalities in the figure of 
the column go on increasing till it is broken up into 
elongated fragments. These fragments as they are fall- 
ing through the air continue to be acted on by surface- 
tension. They therefore shorten themselves, and after a 
series of oscillations in which they heoome alternately 
elongated and flattened, settle down into the form of 
spherical drops. 

This process, which we have followed as it takes place on 
an individual portion of the falling liquid, goes through its 
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several phases at different distances from the orifice, so 
that if we examine different portions of the stream as it 
descends, we shall find next the orifice the unbroken 
column, then a series of contractions and enlargements, 
then elongated drops, then flattened drops, and so on till 
the drops become spherical. 

Stability of the Gatenoid. 

When the internal pressure is equal to the external, the 
•film forms a surface of which the mean curvature at every 
point is zero. The only surface of revolutiou having this 
property is the catenoid formed by the revolution of a 
catenary about its directrix. This catenoid, however, is in 
stable equilibrium only when the portion considered ^ is 
such that the tangents to the catenary at its extremities 
intersect before they reach the directrix. 

To prove this, let us consider the catenary as the form of 
equilibrium of a chain suspended between two fixed points 
A and B. Suppose the chain hanging between A and B 
to he of very great length, then the tension at A or B will 
be very great. Let the chain he hauled ]n over a peg at 
A, At first the tension will diminish, but if the process 
be continued the tension will reach a minimum value and 
will afterwards increase to infinity as the chain between A 
and B approaches to the form of a straight line. Hence 
for every tension greater than the minimum tension there 
are two catenaries passing through A and B. Since the 
tension is measured by the height above the directrix these 
two catenaries have the same directrix. "Every catenary 
lying between them has its directrix higher, and every 
catenary lying beyond them has its directrix lower than 
that of the two catenaries. 

Now let us consider the surfaces of revolution formed by 
t.Tils system of catenaries revolving about the directrix of 
the two catenaries of equal tension. W& know that the 
radius of curvature of a surface of revolution in the plane 
normal to the meridan plane is the portion of the normal 
intercepted by the axis of revolution. 

The radius of curvature of a catenary is equal and oppo- 
site to the portion of the normal intercepted by the direc- 
trix of the catenary. Hence a catenoid whose directrix 
coincides with the axis of revolution has at every point its 
principal radii of curvature equal and opposite, so that the 
mean curvature of the surface is zero. 

The catenaries’which lie between the two whose direc- 
tion coincides with the axis of revolution generate sur- 
faces whose radius of curvature convex towards the axis 
in the meridian plane is less than the radius of concave 
curvature. The mean curvature of these surfaces is there- 
fore convex towards the axis, The catenaries which lie 
beyond the two generate surfaces whose, radius of curvature 
convex towards the axis in the meridian plana is greater 
than the radius of concave curvature. The mean curvature 
of these surfaces is, therefore, concave towards the axis. 

Now if the pressure is equal on both sides of a Hquid 
film , if its mean curvature is zero, it will be in equilibrium. 
This is the case with the two catenoids. If the mean 
curvature is convex towards the axis the film 'will move 
from the axis. Hence if a film in the form of the catenoid 
wMch is nearest the axis is ever so slightly displaced from 
the axis it will move further from the axis till it reaches 
the other catenoid. 

If the mean curvature is concave towards the axis the 
film 'will tend to approach the axis. Hence if a film in the 
form of the catenoid which is nearest the axis be displaced 
towards the axis, it 'will tend to move further towards the 
axis and wifi, collapse. Hence the film in the form of the 
catenoid which is nearest the axis is in unstable equilibrium 
under the condition that it is exposed to equal pressures 
within and without. If, however, the circular ends of the 
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catenoid are closed witL. solid disks, so that the voluine 
of air contained between these disks and the film is deter- 
minate, the film will be in stable equihbrium however 
large a portion of the catenary it may consist of. 

The criterion as to whether any given catenoid is stable 
or not may be obtained as follows. 

Let PABQ and (fig. 13) be two catenaries having 
the same directrix and intersecting in A andB. Draw Vp and 
Qg- touching both catenaries, Vp and will intersect at T, 
a point in the directrix; for since any catenary with its 
directrix is a similar figure to any other catenary with its 
directrix, if the directrix of the one coincides with that of 
the other the centre of similitude must lie on the common 
directrix. Also, since the curves at P and p are equally 
inclined to the directrix, P and p are corresponding points 
and the line P p must pass through the centre of similitude. 
Similarly Qg must pass through the centre of similitude. 
Hence T, the point 
of intersection of 
Vp and Qg-, must 
be the centre of 
similitude and 
must be on the 
common directrix. 

Hence the tan- 
gents at A and B 
to the upper caten- 
ary must intersect 
above the direc- 
trix, and the tan- 
gents at A and B 
to the lower catenary must intersect below the directrix. 
The condition of stability of a catenoid is therefore that the 
tangents at the extremities of its generating catenary must 
intersect before they reach the directrix. 

Stability ob a Plane Sueeace. 

We shall next consider the limiting conditions of 
stabfiity of the horizontal surface which separates a heavier 
fluid above from a lighter fluid below. Thus, in an experi- 
ment of M. Duprez,^ a vessel containing olive oil is placed 
with its mouth downwards in a vessel containing a mixture 
of alcohol and water, the mixture being denser than the oil. 
The surface of separation is in this case horizontal and 
stable, so that the equilibrium is established of itself. 
Alcohol is then added very gradually to the mixture till it 
becomes lighter than the oil. The equilibrium of the fluids 
would now be unstable if it were not for the tension of the 
surface which separates them, and which, when the orifice 
of the vessel is not too large, continues to preserve the 
stability of the equilibrium. 

When the equilibrium at last becomes unstable, the 
destruction of equilibrium takes place by the lighter fluid 
ascending in one part of the orifice and the heavier 
descending in the other. Hence the displacement of the 
surface to which we must direct our attention is one which 
does not alter the volume of the liquid in the vessel, and 
which therefore is upward in one part of the surface and 
downward in another. The simplest case is that of a 
rectangular orifice in a horizontal plane, the sides being a 
and h. 

Let the surface of separation he originally in. the plane of the 
orifice, and let the co-ormnates x and y he measured from one comer 
parallel to the sides a and 6 respectively, and let 2 he measured up- 
wards. Then if p he the density of the upper liquid, and o-that of 
the lower liquid, and P the original pressure at the surface of separa- 
tion, then when the surface receives an upward displacement 2 , the 
pressure above it will he P- pgz, and that below it will he P- <fq%, 
so that the surface will he acted on by an upward pressure (p - <r)gz. 

“ Sur tm oas particulier de I’eqxiilibre des liquides,” par F. Du- 
pres, N^ouwcmc M&m. de VAcad, de Belgique, 1851 et 1854. 



Uow if the displacement z he everywhere very small, the curvature 
in the planes parallel to xz and yz will he and ^ respectively ; 

and if T is the surface-tension the whole upward force will be 



If this quantity is of the same si^ as z, the displacement will he 
increased, and the eqniUhrium will he unstable. If it is of the 
opposite agn from z, the equilibrium will be stable. The 1 uniting 
condition may he found by putting it equal to zero. One form of 
the solution of the equation, and that wliich is applicable to the 
case of a rectangular orifice, is 

s=C sin. px sin. gy. 

Substituting in the equation we find the condition 
( stable. 

(p 2 4 - grS) T _ (p _ J 0 neutral, 

( unstable. 

That the surface may coincide with the edge of the ozifice, which 
is a rectangle, whose sides are a and h, we must have 


pa=m'K , qh=mr, 

when m and n are integral numbers. Also, if m and n are both 
unity, the displacement will be entirely positive, and the volume of 
the hqnid will not be constant. That the volume may be constant, 
either n or m, must he an even number. We have, therefore, to 
consider the conditions under which 




cannot he made negative. Under these conditions the equilihrium 
is stable for aU small displacements of the surface. The smallest 
4 1 

admissible value of ^ is where a is the longer side of 

the rectangle. Hence the condition of stability is that 

/ 

is a positive quantity. When the breadth 5 is less than kj r- 

(p-(r)g 

the length a may be unlimited. 

When the orifice is circular of radius a, the limitiug value of 

a is A/ — z , where z is the least root of the equation 
^ dp 

2 I Z® 2^ z® 

The least root of this equation is 

z=3-83in. 

If 7i is the height to which the liquid will rise iu a capillaiy tube 
of unit radius, then the diameter of the largest orifice is 

2a=3-8317V2r 
= 5-4188 Vr. 

M. Huprez found from his experiments 
2a =5 -485 Vr 


Effect of Slefaoe-tension on the Velocity op Waves.® 
When a series of waves are propagated on the surface 
of a liquid, the surface-tension has the effect of increasing 
the pressure at hhe crests of the waves and diminishing it 
in the troughs. If the wave-length is X, the equation of 
the surface is 

t: ■ o 

7/=o Sin. 2?r- . 


The pressure due to the surface-tension T is 

This pressure must he added to the pressure due to gravity 
ffpy. Hence the waves will be propagated as if the 
intensity of gravity had been 

^ a 

instead of g. How it is shown in hydrodynamics that the 


® See Sir W. Thomson. “ Hydrokmetic Solutions and Observations,” 
PhiL Mag., Nov. 1871. 
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velocity of propagation of waves in deep water is that 
acquired by a heavy body falling through half the radius 
of the circle whose circumference is the wave-length, or 

-v'i 

This velocity is a minimum when 

and the minimum value is 



Tor waves whose length from crest to crest is greater 
than X, the principal force concerned in the motion is that 
of gravitation. Tor waves whose length is less than X the 
principal force concerned is that of surface-tension. Sir 
■William Thomson proposes to distinguish the latter Mnd 
of waves by the name of ripples. 

■When a small body is partly immersed in a liquid origin- 
ally at rest, and moves horizontally with constant velocity 
Y, waves are propagated through the liquid with various 
velocities according to their respective wave-lengths. In 
front of the body the relative velocity of the fluid and the 
body varies from Y where the fluid is at rest, to zero 
at the cutwater on the front surface of the body. The 
waves produced by the body will travel forwards faster 
than the body till they reach a distance from it at which 
the relative velocity of the body and the fluid is equal to 
the velocity of propagation corresponding to the wave- 
length, The waves then travel along with the body at a 
constant distance in front of it. Hence at a certain 
distance in front of the body there is a series of waves 
which are stationary with respect to the body. Of these, 
the waves of minimum velocity form a stationary wave 
nearest to the front of the body. Between the body and 
this first wave the surface is comparatively smooth. Then 
comes the stationary wave of minimum velocity, which is 
the most marked of the series. In front of this is a 
double series of stationary waves, the gravitation waves 
forming a series increasing in wave length with their 
distance in front of the body, and the surface-tension waves 
or ripples diminishing in wave-length with their distance 
from the body, and both sets of waves rapidly diminishing 
in amplitude with their distance from the body. 

If the current-function of the water referred to the body 
considered as origin is i[/, then the equation of the form of 
the crest of a wave of velocity w, the crest of which travels 
along with the body, is 

d\l/=wds 

where ds is an element of the length of the crest. To inte- 
grate this equation for a solid of given form, is probably diffi- 
cult, but it is easy to see that at some distance on either side 
of the body, where the liquid is sensibly at rest, the crest of 
the wave will approximate to an asymptote inclined to the 

path of the body at an angle whose sine is ^ , where w is the 

velocity of the wave and Y is that of the body. 

The crests of the different kinds of waves will therefore 
appear to diverge as they get further from the body, and 
the waves themselves will be less and less perceptible. 
But those whose wave-length is near to that of the wave 
of mininum velocity will diverge less than any of the 
others, so that the most marked feature at a distance from 
the body will be the two long lines of ripples of minimum 
velocity. If the angle between these is 20, the velocity of 


the body is w sec. 6, where w for water is about 23 centi- 
metres per second. 

Tables oe Sueface Ten-siok. 

In the following tables the units of length, mass, and 
time are the centimetre, the gramme, and the second, and 
the unit of force is that which if it acted on one gramme 
for one second would communicate to it a velocity of one 
centimetre per second : — 


Table ofSurface-Temion at 20° C. {Quincke). 


Liquid. 

Specific 

Giavity. 

Tension of surface 
separating the liquid 
fiom 

Angle of contact rrltli 
glass in presence of 

Air 

Water. 

Mer- 

cmy. 

Air. 

Water 

Mercury 

"Water 

1 

81 


418 

25° 32' 


26° 8' 

Mercury ... 

13-5432 

640 

418 


61° 8' 

26° 8 


Bisulphide of ) 

1-2687 

32-1 

41-75 

372-5 

82° 16' 

13° 8' 


Chloroform 

1-4878 

30-6 

29-5 

399 




Alcohol 

0-7906 

25-5 


399 

25° 12' 



OUve Oil 

0-9136 

36-9 

20-56 

335 

21° 50' 

17° 

47° 2' 

Turpentine .. 

0-8867 

29-7 

1165 

250-6 

37° 44' 

37° 44' 

47° 2' 

Petroleum 

0-7977 

Sl-7 

27-8 

284 

86° 20' 

42° 46' 


Hydrochloric i 
Acid 5 

1-1 

70-1 


377 


... 


Solution of j 








Hyposnl- f 
phite of 1 

1-1248 

77-5 


442 5 

23° 20' 


10° 42' 

Soda ) 









Olive Oil and Alcohol, 12‘2, 

Olive oil and aqueous alcohol (sp. g. 9231, tension of free surface 
25-5), 6-8, angle 87° 48^ 


Quincke has determined the surface-tension of a great 
many substances near their point of fusion or solidification. 
His method was that of observing the form of a large drop 
standing on a plane surface. If K is the height of the 
flat surface of the drop, and h that of the point where its- 
tangent plane is vertical, then 

Surface-Tendons of Liquids at their Point of Solidification^ 
From Quincke. 


Substance. 

Temperatme of 
Solidification. 

Sitrface-Tenslui. 

Platinum 

2000° 0 . 

1658 

Gold 

1200° 

983 

Zinc 

360° 

860 

Tin 

230° ■ 

687 

Mercury 

- 40° 

677 

Lead 

330° 

448 

Silver 

1000° 

419 

Bismuth.... 

265° 

382 

Potassium 

68° 

364 

Sodium. 

90° 

253 

Antimony. 

432° 

1 244 

Borax 

1000° 

1 212 

Carbonate of Soda 

1000° 

206 

Chloride of Sodium. .. . 


114 

Water 

"o° 

86-2 

Selenium 

217° 

70-4 

Sulphur 

iir 

41-8 

Phosphorus 

43° 

41-1 

Wax 

68° 

83-4 


Quincke finds that for several series of substances the sur- 
face-tension is nearly proportional to the density, so that if wo 

call (K the specific cohesion, we may state the 

general results of his experiments as follows — 

The bromides and iodides have a specific cohesion about 
half that of mercury. The nitrates, chlorides, sugars, and 
fats, as also the metals, lead, bismuth, and antimony, have 
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a specific cohesion nearly equal to that of mercury. Water, 
the carbonates and sulphates, and probably phosphates, 
and the metals, platinum, gold, silver, cadmium, tin, and 
copper have a specific cohesion double that of mercury. 
Zinc, iron, and palladium, three times that of mercury, and 
sodium, six times that of mercury. 

EeLATION of SlTEPAGE-TEJrSIOJf TO TEaiPERATTniE. 

It appears from the experiments of Brunner and of 
Wolff on the ascent of water in tubes that at the tempera- 
ture f centigrade 
T=75-20 (l-0-00187t) (Bnumer) ; 

=76-08 {l-0-002i+0 00000415i2), for a tube -02346 cm. dia- 
meter (Wolff) ; 

=77-34 (1 - O-OOlSlii), for atube -08098 cm. diameter (Wolfi). 


-CAP 7i 

Sir W. Thomson has applied the principles of Thermody- 
namics to determine the thermal effects of increasing or 
diminishing the area of the free surface of a liquid, and 
has shown that in order to keep the temperature constant 
while the area of the surface increases by unity, an amount 
of heat must be supplied to the liquid which is dynamically 
equivalent to the product of the absolute temperature into 
the decrement of the surface-tension per degree of tempera- 
ture. We may call this the latent heat of surface-exteixr 
siou. 

It appears from the experiments of Brunner and W olff 
that at ordinary temperatures the latent heat of extension 
of the surface of water is dynamically equivalent to about 
half the mechanical work done in producing the surface- 
extension. (j. 0 , M.) 


CAPIS, or Gapiz, a town of the Philippine Islands, in a 
province of the same name, on the north coast of Panay, at 
the mouth of the rivers Panay, Panitan, and Ivisan, which 
are subject to inundations during the rainy season. It is 
the seat of a Spanish alcalde, and is defended by a small 
fort. Most of its buildings are light erections of nipa palm. 
Its exports are mainly rice, dyewood, gold-dust, and cattle 
Population, 11,470. Lat. 11° 25' K, long. 122° 45' E. 

GAPISTEAbTO, GiovANmni (1386-1456), was born at 
the little town of Capistrano in the Abruzzi. He was 
educated for the profession of law, and till about Ms 
thirtieth year was engaged in practice as an advocate. He 
then entered the Franciscan order, and became one of its 
most rigid and devoted adherents. At the same time he 
manifested very remarkable powers as a popular preacher, 
and was consequently employed on various missions by the 
popes. In 1460 he was sent by Nicholas V. to Germany 
to preach against the Hussite heresy, and at the same time 
to excite the Germans to a crusade against the Turks who, 
under their great leader, Mahomet II., were threatening to 
overrun Europe. Capistrano did much to repress the 
Hussite movement, and though he failed to excite a crusade 
against the Turks, his religious enthusiasm sustained the 
inhabitants of Belgrade when that to-wn was besieged by 
the Turkish forces iu 1456. He accompanied them with 
the cross in his hand in their successful sortie, a few months 
before his death. He was canonized in 1690. 

CAPITAL, in social discussions sometimes treated as 
antithetical to Labour, is in reality the accumulated savings 
of labour and of the profits accruing from the sa-vings of 
labour. It is that portion of the annual produce reserved 
from consumption to supply future wants, to extend the 
sphere of production, to improve industrial instruments and 
processes, to carry out works of public utility, and, in short, 
to secure and enlarge the various means of progress 
necessary to an increasing community. It is the increment 
of wealth or means of subsistence analogous to the increment 
of population and of' the wants of civilized man. Hence Mr 
Mill and other economists, when seeking a graphic expres- 
sion of the service of capital, have called it “ abstinence.” 
The labourer serves by giving physical and mental effort 
in order to supply his means of consumption. The 
capitalist, or labourer- capitalist, serves by abstaining from 
consumption, by denying himself the present enjoyment of 
more or less of his means of consumption, in the prospect 
of a future profit. This quality, apparent enough in the 
beginnings of capital, applies equally to all its forms and 
stages ) because whether a capitalist stocks his warehouse 
with goods and produce, improves land, lends on mort^ige 
or other security, builds a factory, opens a mine, or orders 
the constriiction of machines or ships, there is the element 
of seif-depriyal for the present, with the risk of ultimate 


loss of what is his own, and what, instead of sa-ving and 
embodying in some productive form, he might choose to 
consume. On this ground rests the justification of the 
claims of capital to its industrial rewards, whether in the 
form of rent, interest, or profits of trade and investment. 

To any advance in the arts of industry or the comforts 
of life, a rate of production exceeding the rate of consump- 
tion, -mth. consequent accumulation of resources, or in other 
words, the formation of capital, is indispensable. The 
primitive cultivators of the soil, whether those of ancient 
times or the modern pioneers who have formed settlements 
in the forests of the New World, soon discovered that their 
labour would be rendered more effective by implements 
and auxiliary powers of various kinds, and that until the 
produce from existing means of cultivation exceeded what 
was necessary for their subsistence, there could be neither 
labour on their part to produce such implements and 
auxiliaries, nor means to purchase them. Every branch of 
industry has thus had a demand for capital within its own 
circles from the earhest times. The flmt arrow-heads, the 
stone and bronze utensils of fossiliferous origin, and the 
rude implements of agriculture, war, and na-rigation, of 
which we read in Homer, were the forerunners of that rich 
and wonderful display of tools, machines, engines, furnaces, 
and countless ingenious and costly appliances, which 
represent so large a portion of the capital of civilized 
countries, and without the pre-existing capital could not 
have been developed. Nor in the cultivation of land, or 
the production simply of food, is the need of implements, 
and of other auxiliary power, whether animal or mechanical, 
the only need immediately experienced. The demands on 
the surplus of produce over consumption are various and 
incessant. Near the space of reclaimed ground, from 
which the cultivator derives but a bare livelihood, are some 
marshy acres that, if drained and enclosed, would add con- 
siderably in two or three years to the produce j the forest 
and other natural obstructions might also be driven farther 
back -with the result, in a few more years, of profit; fences 
are necessary to allow of pasture and field crops, roads have 
to be made and farm buildings to be erected ; as the work 
proceeds more artificial investments follow, and by these 
successive outlays of past savings in improvements, renewed 
and enhanced from generation to generation, the land, of 
lifctle value in its natural state either to the owner and 
cultivator or the community, is at length brought into a 
highly productive condition. The histo^ of capital in the 
soff is substantially the Mstory of capital in all other spheres. 
No progress can he made in any sphere, smaU or large, 
without reserved funds possessed by few or more persons, 
in small or large amounts, and the progress in all cases is 
adventured under self-deprival in the meanwhile of acquired 
value, and more or less risk as to the final result. 
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Capital is necessarily to be distinguisbed from money, 
with, which in ordinary nomenclature it is almost identical. 
It is impossible to draw any line where capital may not 
operate actively without the intervention of money. A 
farmer, manufacturer, or artisan, who has saved from his 
consumption and expenses of the past year an amount of 
product-value, may in the following year either employ 
more labour to direct production or divert a portion of the 
labour hitherto employed to an improvement of his process, 
which in either case would be an investment of capital 
Money, strictly speaking, is the gold and silver coins in 
circulation and banking reserve, and its sum in the United 
Kingdom may amount to over 100 millions sterling. But 
when the bank deposits of tbe kingdom are taken into 
account, they are found to be fives of hundreds of millions 
sterling, all active as money, and forming what is called 
the “ floating capital ” of the country. The explanation is 
that the farmer, manufacturer, and artisan already supposed, 
having a surplus produce to dispose of, sell it at what they 
deem the proper time for their advantage and put the pro- 
ceeds in bank; or the domestic servant or labouring man 
having a surplus from his wages, or the investor or 
speculator in stocks and shares having realized a profit, 
or the owner of a thousand acres, or the millionaire 
embarrassed with the returns of a capital so large that he 
can only add to it year after year, do the same thing — ^the 
money employed in these multiplied transactions being 
merely the vehicle of their notation in money-value, and 
after accomplishing one series of transactions being 
available for another series following. The deposits thus 
made to the banks may be recalled soon or late, in whole or 
in part, or may go on increasing under the same names for 
a generation ; hut, in any case, they are the realized money- 
values of commodities, wages, rents, interest, and profits, of 
which the owners had no present need, and which they 
placed at tbe service of the public in this social form at 
some rate of interest until such time as they might choose 
or need to recall them. This is capital in its most vitalized 
form, because it is offered through the banks to all who 
want capital and can give the requisite securities of 
document or character for its repayment. In proportion 
as this fund increases a country may be safely deemed richer 
in resource for the extended employment of labour in all 
profitable branches of industry, and for coping vith every 
exigency in its industrial and commercial condition. It is 
a necessary element of all great enterprises, such as railways, 
telegraphs, lines of ocean steamers, and the like, as well as 
of operations in foreign commerce where there is a long 
train of outlays in materials, wages, and charges before 
there can be any return. Still the idea of capital cannot 
be confined to money and bank deposits of money. The 
indefinite extent to which, in the practical conduct of trades 
and industries, the capital is insensibly increased out of the 
resources of the business itself, without loans or contribu- 
tion of new capital shares, and the facility with which 
property and commodities command the energy of free and 
active capital, forbid any narrow definition. The capital of 
a country can scarce be said to be less than the whole sum 
of its investments in a productive form, and possessing a 
recognized productive value. 

The distinction of “fixed” and “circulating” capital 
by the author of the Wealth of Nations (book ii. c. i.) 
cannot fail to be always useful in exhibiting the various 
forms and conditions under which capital is employed. Yet 
the principal phenomena of capital are found to be the 
same, whether the form of investment be more or less 
permanent or circulable. The machinery in which capital 
is “fixed,” and which jdelda a profit without apparently 
changing hands, is in reality passing away day by day, 
until it is worn out, and has to be replaced. So also of 


drainage and other land improvements. When the natural 
forests have been consumed and the landowners begin 
to plant trees on the bare places, the plantations while 
growing are a source of health, shelter, and embellish- 
ment — they are not without a material profit throughout 
their various stages to maturity — and when, at the lapse 
of twenty or more years, they are ready to be cut down, 
and the timber is sold for useful purposes, there is a 
harvest of the original capital expended as essentially 
as in the case of the more rapid yearly crops of wheat or 
oats. The chief distinction would appear to rest in the 
element of time elapsmg between the outlay of capital and 
its return. Capital may be employed in short loans or bills 
of exchange at two or three months, in paying wages of 
labour for which there may be return in a day or not in 
less than a year or more, or in operations involving 
within themselves every form of capital expenditure, and 
requiring a few years or ninety-nine years for the 
imomised fructification on which they proceed. But the 
common characteristic of capital is that of a fund yielding 
a return and reproducing itself whether the time to this 
end be long or short. The division of expenditure or 
labour (all expenditure having a destination to labour of 
one kind or another) into “ productive ” and “ unproductive ” 
by the same distinguished authority (book ii, c. 3) is 
also apposite both for purposes of political economy and 
practical guidance, though economists have found it 
difficult to define where “productive expenditure” ends 
and “unproductive expenditure” begins. Adam Smith 
includes in his enumeration of the “ fixed capital ” of a 
country “the acquired and useful abilities of all the 
inhabitants ; ” and in this sense expenditure on education, 
arts, and sciences might be deemed expenditure of the 
most productive value, and yet be wanting in strict com- 
mercial account of the profit and loss. It must be 
admitted that there is a personal expenditure among all 
ranks of society, which, though not in any sense a capital 
expenditure, may become capital and receive a productive 
application, always to be preferred to the grossly unpro- 
ductive form in the interest both of the possessors and of 
the community. 

These remarks have probably indicated with sufficient 
clearuess the origin, nature, and uses of capital. The subject 
in its details is full of controversies, on which it would bo 
out of place here to enter. It may be enough to indi- 
cate simply some conclusions which appear to be fully 
established. 1. Capital is not a prerogative or monopoly 
of any class, but embraces both in its actual form and 
its future possibilities all classes of men from the humblest 
labourer to the millionaire. 2. In proportion as capital 
increases the rate of profit falls, the competition of capital 
with capital being fully more close and active than that 
of labour with labour (J. S. Mill's Principles of Political 
Pcoiiomy, book iv. c. 4 ). 3. The amount of the annual 

produce falling to capital is necessarily larger in proportion 
to the amount falling to labour in countries where the 
capital is large than in those where it is relatively small, 
in old than in new countries, though the rate of profit 
may be lower in the former than in the latter. The rate 
of profit may fall over the whole capital of a country, and 
yet from the increase of capital employed the aggregate profit 
be undiminished or even increased. M. Bastiat puts this 
conclusion in the following formula : — “ In proportion to 
the increase of capital the absolute share of the total product 
falling to the capitalist is augmented and his relaiim. share 
is diminished ; while, on the contrary, the labourer’s share 
is increased both absolutely and relatively” {Sai^monies of 
Political Pcmorny^ vii.) 4. Capital, so far from being the 
antagonist, is the ally of labour, the indispensable means 
of all extended employment and reward of labour, as well 
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as of all increase of population and civilized well-being 
{Some Leading Principles of Political PJconomyfajPtoisBwv 
Cairnes, part ii. c. 3). 

CAPITAISTATA, or Po&gia, a province of Sontbem 
Italy, formerly belonging to the kingdom, of Naples. It 
has an area of 2955 square miles, and is bounded on the 
N. and E. by the Adriatic Sea, on the S.E. by the province 
of Bari, on the S. by BasiKcata and Principato Ulteriore, 
on the W. by Benevento and Molise. The south-west of 
the province is occupied by the slopes and underfalls of the 
Apennines, and on the north-east the mountain mass of 
Gargano covers an extent of more than 800 square nailes. 
The central district, however, is very level, and is known 
as the Tavogliere di Puglie, or Chess-board of Apulia ; 
while the mountainous parts also enclose many fertile 
valleys. Except at the promontory of Gargano the coast is 
low, and is in many parts covered with lagoons, of which the 
principal are the Lago di Lesina, the Lago di Yerana, and 
the Lago di Salpi. The harbours are few and unimportant. 
The Fortore, the Oandelaro, and the Cervajo are the chief 
rivers, to which must be added the Ofanto, which forms the 
boundary towards the south. The products are wheat, 
maize, pulse, fruits, hemp, flax, oil, and wine; the breeding 
of horses and cattle is pursued to a considerable extent, and 
vast herds of sheep are pastured throughout the province. 
The manufactures are few and of no great importance; and 
the commerce consists mainly in the coasting trade. The 
province is divided into the three districts of Foggia, San 
Severo, and Manfredonia; its capital is Foggia, and the 
other principal towns, besides those which give name to 
the districts, are Lucera, Bovino, Cerignola, Ascoli di 
Satriano, and Yieste. Population in 1871, 322,758. 

CAPITO, or KoEPFLiJiT, Woeegang Fabeicius (1478- 
1541), a Reformed divine, was born of humble parentage at 
Hagenau in Alsace. He was educated for the medical pro- 
fession, and he also devoted some time to the study of law, in 
which he gained the degree of doctor. At the same time he 
applied himself so earnestly to theology that he received the 
doctorate in that faculty also, and taught for some time at 
Freiburg. He acted for three years as pastor’in Bruchsal, 
and was then called to the cathedral church of Basel. In 
1520 he removed to Mainz, at the request of Albrecht, 
archbishop of that city. In 1523 he settled at Strasburg, 
where he remained till his death. He took a prominent 
part in the earlier ecclesiastical transactions of the 16th 
century, was present at the second conference of Zurich 
and at the conference of Marburg, and along with Bucer 
was appointed to present to the emperor the confession of 
Augsburg. From Ms endeavours to conciliate the Lutheran 
and Zwinglian parties in regard to the sacraments, he 
seems to have incurred the suspicions of his own friends ; 
while from his intimacy with several divines of the Socinian 
school he drew on himself the charge of Arianism. His 
principal works were , — Institutionum Hehraicarum Uhri 
duo ; Pnarrationes in Rahacuc et Hoseam Prophetas; and 
Explicatio doctissima vn Hexaemeron. 

CAPITOL, the great temple of Jupiter on the Tarpeian 
or Capitoline Hill at Rome. See Rome. 

GAPITOLINXJS, Julius, one of a number of historical 
writers who lived about the end of the 3d century. See 
Augustan History, vol. iii. p. 73. 

CAPITULARIES are certain laws enacted under the 
auspices of kings of the Frankish race. They are called 
CapUnlaria^ a name of no classical authority, but derived 
from capitulum, the diminutive of caput ; and they are 
so described from the circumstance of their being enacted 
or digested capiMatim, by heads or chapters. The term. 
IS very frequently used in a general sense, but in other 
instance's capitularies are distinguished from laws. 

The laws of the Franks were enacted “ consensu populi 
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et constitutione regis.” Liberty was the chief inheritance 
of the ancient people of Germany; nor were they governed 
by laws wMch they had no share in enacting. It has been 
remarked by Dr Stuart, that “ the short but comprehensive 
and sentimental work of Tacitus, on the manners of 
Germany, is the key to the institutions, the Capitularies, 
and the code of the barbarians.” But the national 
assemblies of those who were capable and worthy of bearing 
arms appear to have been gradually superseded by a 
select council, composed of the two orders of the clergy and 
nobility; and if the great body of the people attended 
their deliberations, it seems to have been more in the 
capacity of spectators than of actual legislators. The 
initiative in promulgating any resolution was always taken 
by the king or emperor, and the final adoption seems also 
to have been very much in his hands, the assembled 
magnates merely giving their advice on the circumstances 
of the case. This was the form of the constitution in the 
time of Charlemagne, in whose name a great proportion of 
the Capitularies are promulgated, though some of them 
belong to a more recent, and others to a much more early 
period, the collection commencing with an enactment of 
King Childebert, dated in the year 554. The Capitularies 
are written in the Latin language, and were doubtless 
drawn up by the ecclesiastics. The Latin copies were de- 
posited among the national archives, but the laws were 
divulged to the people in their mother tougue. 

Savigny gives the following summary of what 
is now known with regard to the Capitularies ; — “ The 
imperial ordiuauces of the Franks {Gapitularia), which, 
after the extension of their empire, were distinguished from 
the national laws {Leges), arose from the enlargement of 
the same principle, AL. royal enactments, particularly in 
later times, were called Capitularia, or Capitula, The 
king had a double character, — ^the one, as chief of each 
individual tribe, and the other as head of the whole 
nation. Hence the Capitularies also are of two classes, — 
those defining the law of a particular race, e.g., * Capi- 
tula addita ad Legem Salicam,’ and those of general 
application over the whole Frank territory. In the kingdom 
of the Franks, with which so many different nations were 
incorporated, the Capitularies are so frequently general 
under the Carlovingiau dynasty, that when their character 
is not specially fixed they may be understood as belonging 
to that class. In Lombardic Italy, on the contrary, where 
the Lombards and Romans were the only distinct peoples, 
most of the ordinances of Charles and his successors must 
be understood as constituting exclusively Lombardic law. 
For this reason probably they have been inserted in all 
the early collections of that law, and were consequently 
never obligatory on the Romans. It is, however, of great 
importance to determine accurately the limits of the 
general Capitularies. The laws of the race of Charlemagne 
have been erroneously supposed to apply to all the subjects 
of their extensive empire. These princes reigned over 
three distinct kingdoms, the Frankish, the Lombardic, and 
that wMch under the name of Rome and the Exarchate 
had recently constituted part of the Greek empire. No 
Capitularj', however general, could overstep the boundaries 
of that state iu which it had originated. The only excep- 
tions to this rule were some clerical laws; and their 
universal validity arose from the unity of the church, and 
from the common old ecclesiastical authorities, on which 
they were founded. No example of a similarly general 
appKcation is found in any of the temporal ordinances.” 

The first collection of the Capitularies was made in the 9th centoxy 
by Angesise, abbot of Tontenelle, one of the councillors of Qharle- 
magne. He collected the Capitula of Charlemame and Louis le 
Debonnaire into four books. In 842 Benedict, deacon of Mainz, 
added three books, bringing up the number of Capitula to 1697. 
Supplements were afterwards added, which increased the nimher to 
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21 00. Tlie Mstory of the later editions will he found in the preface of 
Baluze, who has himself surpassed all preceding and all subsequent 
editors. His great collection appeared under the following title : 
Oapiiularia Eegim Francorum ; additm simi Marmlfi mynacld et 
alionitn fomiulce veteres, etnotce doctissimorim virorum : Stephamis 
Baluzius Tutelensis in nnum collegit, ad yeiiistissiTnos codices imnu- 
scriptos emendamt, magnam partem nunc'primwm edidvt, notisillus- 
travit, Paris, 1677, 2 tom. fol. This valuable work was long after- 
wards reprinted in Italy (Venetiis, 1771, 2 tom. fol.) Another edi- 
tion, for which Baluze had himself made preparations, is that of De 
Ohiniac, which appeared at Paris, 1780, 2 tom. fol. This edition 
is splendidly printed, but is somewhat disfigured by a French trans- 
lation of the preface, exhibited column for column. The Capitu- 
laries are also to be found in Georgisch’s Corpus Juris Germanid 
antigui, Halee Magd, 1738, 4to ; in Oanciam’s Leges Barlarorum 
antiques^ Venetiis, 1781-91, 5 tom. fol. ; in "Walter, Corpus Juris 
German,, antiq., 1823-4; m.d in'Portz, Monumenta Germanica. 
An admirable analysis of the contents of the Capitularies will be 
found in Guizot, 3is. de la Civilization, Leg. xxi. and xxv. See 
also Michelet, Origines du Broit Franqais. 

CAPITULATION (the Pactum deditioms of Grotius) is 
an agreement in time of war for the surrender to a hostile 
armed force of a particular body of troops, a town, or a 
territory. It is an ordinary incident of war, and therefore 
no previous instructions from the captor’s Government are 
required before finally settling the conditions of capitula- 
tion. The most usual of such conditions are freedom of 
religion, and security of private property on the one hand, 
and a promise not to bear arms within a certain period on 
the other. Such agreements may be rashly concluded with 
an inferior officer, on whose authority the enemy are not in 
the' actual position of the war entitled to place reliance. 
The Eoman consuls sometimes introduced the condition — 

‘ ‘ Ita ratnm sit, si populus Bomanus censuisset. ” Saturninus 
surrendered the Capitol on the promise of Marius; hut 
Cicero asks {pro 0. Bab., c, x,), “ Fides qui potuit sine 
senatusoonsulto dari?” Osesar evidently thought that 
responsibility in such matters should rest in the com- 
mander-in-chief : Alter agere ad prsescrip turn, alter libere 
ad summam rerum conaulere debefc” {deB. G., iii. 51), In 
modern times the question has been raised whether a 
capitulation can ever amount to a conveyance of the 
sovereignty, or a perpetual cession of political allegiance. 
Such matters are Ixed by the terms of peace ; but before 
then questions may rise as to rights in the property 
passed by capitulation. Although private ransoms are 
theoretically allowed by English admiralty law in cases of 
necessity, the Prize Act (27 and 28 Viet. e. 25, § 45) con- 
fers a right only to ships and goods afloat. Hence part of 
the consideration of a capitulation may be condemned to 
the Crown. Again, as in the case of Thorshaven and its 
dependencies (Island of Stromoe), which capitulated to 
Captain Baugh in 1808, public property passed by the 
capitulation, if not taken possession of by the private 
enemy, may afterwards be seized by privateers and for- 
feited to the Crown. In two great capitulations of modern 
history, Great Britain has made a not very creditable 
appearance. That of Closter Seven, between the duke 
of Cumberland and Marshal Eichelieu for a suspension of 
arms in N. Germany, King George, as elector of Hanover, 
refused to ratify, and ordered the Ranoverian troops, 
which ought to have been disbanded, to resume service as 
British troops. In the capitulation of El Arish (1800), 
which related to the evacuation of Egypt by the French, 
the British Government, so long as it seemed more ad- 
vantageous to fight, pleaded a defect in the authority of 
Sir Sidney Smith ; but when Kleher’s brilliant movement 
to Heliopolis had changed matters, they clamoured for the 
faithful execution of the agreement. The most important 
case on the subject of capitulation is, however, that of the 
merchants of Genoa, particulars of which may be got in 
Haiuard, vol, xxx., and 4 Bohinson, 388. 

Capitulation is also the name given to an arrangement 
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by which a body of foreigners enjoy certain privileges 
within the state making the capitulation ; e.g., the Swiss 
Guards at the Tuileries, or the consular jurisdictions in 
the Levant. It is also applied by French writers to the 
oath which on his election the emperor of the Eomans 
used to make to the college of electors ; this related chiefly 
to such matters as regaliau rights, appeals from local juris- 
dictions, the rights of the Pope, &c. 

CAPMANY, Antonio de Montpalan y (1743-1813), 
a Spanish historian and philosopher, was born at Barcelona. 
He spent the early part of his life in military service, and 
after his retirement in 1770 removed to Madrid, where 
he was elected secretary of the Eoyal Academy of 
History. His principal works are, — Memorias Mstoricas 
sobre la Marina, Commercio, y Aries de L'antigua ciudad de 
Barcelona, 4AQ,M.Q,dndi, 1779-1792; Teatro Mstorico-critico 
de la JEloqueowia Mspanola, 4to, Madrid, 1786 ; Dictionario 
Frances-BspaHol, 4to, Madrid, 1805; Filosqfla de VElo~ 
cuencia, 1776; and Questiones criticas sobre vanos puntos 
de historia economica, politica, y militar, 8vo, 1807. 

CAPO D’ISTEIA, a fortified seaport town of Austria, in 
the government of Trieste and circle of Istria. It stands 
on a smaU island in the Gulf of Trieste, 8 miles south 
of that city, in 46° 32' 20" N, lat, and 13° 42' 29" E. 
long., and is connected with the mainland by a causeway 
half a mile in length. It is the seat of a bishopric, and 
has a cathedral and about thirty other churches, a citadel, 
a gymnasium, a prison, and a theatre. It manufactures 
salt, sugar, leather, and soap ; it also exports wine, oil, and 
fish. The harbour is large, but is little frequented except 
by fishing-boate. Population in 1869, 9169. Capo dTstria 
is usually identified with the town of iEgida, mentioned 
by Pliny, which appears by an inscription to have after- 
wards received the name of Justin opolis from Justin IT. 
At a later period it formed a free commonwealth, which 
was subjugated by the Venetians in the 10 th century, fell 
into the hands of the Genoese in 1380, and was recaptured 
by the Venetians in 1487. As capital of Istria it passed 
into Austrian possession in 1797. 

CAPO D’ISTEIA, John, Count (1780-1831), was 
born at Corfu, where his father was a physician, in 1780. 
At first he devoted himself to the study of medicine in the 
academies of Padua and Venice, but joined the Eussian 
diplomatic service when at the treaty of Tilsit the Ionian 
Islands were ceded to the French. He held the office of 
secretary for foreign affairs under the Emperor Alexander, 
and was president of the Greek republic after the battle of 
Navarino. Having been suspected of treachery to the 
republican cause, he was assassinated when entering a 
church at Nanplia, October 9, 1831. See Greece. 

CAPPADOCIA, an extensive province of Asia Minor 
that for a considerable period constituted an independent 
kingdom. It was originally a country of much greater 
extent; in the time of Herodotus, the Cappadocians 
occupied the whole region from the chain of Mount 
Taurus on the south to the shores of the Euxine. That 
author tells us that the name of Cappadocians was that 
applied to them by the Persians, while they were termed 
by the Greeks Syrians, or White Syrians (Leucosyri). The 
fact that they were a branch of the same race with the 
Syrians appears indeed to admit of no doubt. Under the 
Persian empire they were divided into two separate satrapies- 
or governments, the one comprising the central and inland 
portion of the country, to which the name of Cappadocia 
continued to be applied, while the other was called Cap- 
padocia ad Pontnm, and gradually came to be known simply 
as Pontus. As after the fall of the Persian government 
the two provinces continued to be subject to separate 
rulers, this distinction was perpetuated, and the name of 
Cappadocia came to be restricted to the inland province 
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(sometimes called Great Cappadocia), v/Hcli alone will be 
considered in tbe present article. The history and 
geography of the region bordering on the Eusdne wiH be 
found under PoNTUS. 

Cappadocia^ in this sense, was bounded on the S. by the 
chain of Mount Taurus, on the E. by the prolongation of 
that ridge and the Euphrates, on the PT. by Pontus, and 
on the W. by Galatia and Lycaonia. But it had no natural 
boundaries except on the south and east, so that it is 
impossible to define its limits with accuracy on the other 
sides, Strabo is the only ancient author who gives any 
circumstantial account of the country, but he has greatly 
exaggerated its dimensions; it was in reality about 250 
miles in length by less than 150 in breadth. "With the 
exception of a narrow strip of the district called Melitene, 
on the east, which forms part of the valley of the 
Euphrates, the whole of this extensive region is a high 
upland tract, attaining to the level of more than 3000 feet 
above the sea, and constituting the central and most 
elevated portion of the great table-land of Asia Minor. 
(See Asia. Minor.) The western parts of the province, 
where it adjoins Lycaonia, and ezten^ng thence to the foot 
of Mount Taurus, are open treeless plains, affording pasture 
in modern as well as ancient times to numerous flocks of 
sheep, but almost wholly desolate and uncultivated. But 
out of the midst of this great upland level rise detached 
groups or masses of mountains, mostly of volcanic origin, 
of which the loftiest is Mount Argseus (still called by the 
Turks Erdjish Dagh), which attains to a height of 13,000 
feet above the sea, while that of Hassan Dagh to the south- 
west of it rises to about 8000 feet. 

The eastern portion of the province is of a more varied 
and broken character, being traversed by the mountain- 
chain called by the Greeks Anti-Taurus, as well as by 
several subordinate ridges, some of them parallel with it, 
others extending eastwards from thence towards the 
Euphrates. Between these mountains and the southern 
chain of Taurus properly so called lies the region called in 
ancient times Cataonia, occupying an upland plain in a 
basin surrounded on all sides by mountains. This district 
in the time of Strabo formed a portion of Cappadocia, and 
though several ancient writers had regarded the Cataonians 
as a distinct people from the Cappadocians, Strabo, who 
had himself visited the country, could find no distinction 
between them either in language or manners. 

The Eiver Pyramus (now called the Jihun) rises in the 
table-land of Cataonia, and forces its way through narrow 
and rocky defiles across the chain of Taurus to the plains 
of Cilicia, The Sarus, or Sihun, rises much farther north, 
in the Anti-Taurus, near the frontiers of Pontus, and flows 
through a deep and narrow valley between two parallel 
ridges of mountains, for a distance of more than 150 miles, 
till it in like manner forces its way through the main 
range of the Taurus, and emerges into the plains of Cilicia. 
The Halys, or Kizil Irmak, which has its sources within 
the confines of Pontus, traverses the northern part of 
Cappadocia throughout its whole extent, passing within 
about 20 miles of the capital city of Kaisariyeh. The 
other rivers of Cappadocia are of little importance. 

The kingdom of Cappadocia, which was still in existence 
down to the time of Strabo, as a nominally independent 
state, was divided, according to that geographer, into ten 
districts, viz., Melitene, Cataonia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, and 
Garsauritis in the south, or adjoining Mount Taurus; and 
five others, Laviniasene, Sargarausene, Saravene, Cha- 
manene, and Morimene, on the side of Pontus. The posi- 
tion and limits of 'these northern subdivisions cannot be 
determined with any certainty, but the others are better 
known. Cataonia has been already described, and the 
adjoining district of Melitene, which did not originally 
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form part of Cappadocia at all, but was annexed to it by 
Ariarathes L, was a fertile tract adjoining the Euphrates, 
the chief town of which still retains the name of Malatiyeh. 
Cilicia was the name given to the district in which Csesarea, 
the capital of the whole country, was situated, and in 
which rose the lofty and conspicuous mass of Mount 
Arggeus. Tyanitis, as its name shows, was the region of 
which Tyana was the capital, — a level tract in the extreme 
south of the province, extending quite to the foot of Mount 
Taurus. Garsauritis appears to have comprised the western 
or south-western districts adjoining Lycaonia; its chief 
town was Archelais, now Ak Serai. 

The only two cities of Cappadocia in the days of Strabo 
which were considered by the geographer to deserve that 
appellation were — Mazaca, the capital of the kingdom 
under its native monarchs, but which, after it had passed 
under the Eoman government, obtained the name of 
Caesarea, which it has ever since retained under the scarcely 
altered form of Kaisariyeh ; and Tyana, not far from the 
foot of the Taurus, the site of which is marked by some 
ruins Rt a place called Eliz Hissar, about 12 miles south-we.st 
of Nigdeh. Archelais, founded by Archelaus, the last king 
of the country, subsequently became a Eoman colony, and 
a place of some importance. At the present day the only 
considerable town in this part of Asia Minor is Kaisariyeh, 
which has a population of about 25,000 souls, and 
is an important centre of trade, and the resort of mer- 
chants from all parts of Asia Minor, as well as Syria and 
Armenia. 

I The ancient Cappadocians were much devoted to the 
practice of religious and superstitious rites, and several 
localities in their country were the sites of temples that 
enjoyed a great reputation for sanctity. Among these the 
most celebrated was that of Comana, dedicated to the 
goddess Ma, whom the Greeks identified with Enyo, the 
Bellona of the Eomans, and the same deity who was 
worshipped at the Pontic Comana, The high-priest enjoyed 
consideration second only to the king, and exercised rule 
over the greater part of Cataonia, of which Comana was 
the chief place. It was situated on the river Sarus, but 
the site has not been identified. Next to him ranked the 
high-priest of Zeus at Venasa, in Morimene, which had not 
less than 3000 slaves. The temple of Artemis Perasia at 
Castabala also enjoyed a great reputation of sanctity. 
Cappadocia was remarkable for the number of slaves,, 
which constituted indeed the principal wealth of its 
monarchs. They were sent in large numbers to Eome,. 
but did not enjoy a good reputation. The province was- 
also celebrated for the number and excellence of its horses,. 
as well as for its vast flocks of sheep ; but from its eleva- 
tion above the sea, and the coldness of its climate, it could 
never have been a rich and fertile country. 

History . — ^Nothing is known of the history of Cappadocia 
before it became subject to the Persian empire. It was 
included in the third satrapy of that empire in the division 
established by Darius, but continued to be governed by 
satraps or milers of its own, who apparently retained the 
tide of kings. These derived their descent from a Persian, 
named Anaphas, who was one of the seven conspirators 
that slew the false Smerdis. The first ruler who succeeded 
in establishing himself in a position of virtual independence 
was Ariarathes (hence called Ariarathes I.), who was a. 
contemporary of Alexander the Great, and maintained 
himself on the throne of Cappadocia after the fall of the- 
Persian monarchy. 

After the death of Alexander, Perdiccas, marching into 
Cappadocia with a powerful and well-disciplined army,. 
succeeded in taking Ariarathes prisoner, and crucified him 
and all those of the royal blood who fell into his hands. 
TTia son Ariarathes 11. , however, having escaped the general 
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slaugMer, fled into Armenia, wkere h.e lay concealed till tlie 
civil dissensions wMch arose among the Macedonians after 
tlie death of Eumenes (to whom Perdiccas had surrendered 
the kingdom) gave him a favourable opportunity of 
recovering the throne. Having defeated Amyntas in a 
pitched battle, he compelled the Macedonians to abandon 
all the strongholds, and after a long and undisturbed reign, 
left his kingdom to his son Ariamnes II., under whose 
peaceful administration, as well as that of his successor 
Ariarathes III., Cappadocia made great progress. 

He was succeeded by Ariarathes IV., who joined 
Antiochus the G-reat against the Eomans, and after his 
defeat was obliged to atone for taking up arms against the 
people of Eome by paying a fine of two hundred talents. 
He afterwards assisted the republic with men and money 
against Perseus king of Macedon, and was honoured by the 
senate with the title of the friend and ally of the Roman 
people. He left the kingdom to his son Mithridates, who 
took the name of Ariarathes Y. 

During the reign of this prince, surnamed PMlopator, 
the Cappadocians remained in close alliance with Borne. 
Notwithstanding this, he was for a time expelled from his 
kingdom by Orophernes, who had been set up against him 
by Demetrius Soter, king of Syria, as a rival claimant to the 
throne of Cappadocia; but Ariarathes succeeded in expelling 
Orophernes, and afterwards united his arms with those of 
Alexander Balas against Demetrius, who was defeated and 
killed in battle. Some years afterwards Ariarathes, having 
espoused the cause of the Homans in their contest with 
Aristonicus, a claimant of the throne of Pergamus, was 
slain in the same battle in which Crassus, pro-consul of 
Asia, was taken, and the Homan army cut to pieces 
(130 B.o.) He left six sons by his wife Laodice, on whom 
the Eomans bestowed Lycaonia and Cilicia. But Laodice, 
fearing lest her children when they came of age should take 
the government out of her hands, poisoned five of them, — 
the youngest only having escaped her cruelty by being 
conveyed out of the kingdom. She was soon, however, put 
to death by her subjects, who rose in rebellion against her 
tyrannical government. 

Laodice was succeeded by Ariarathes YL, who soon after 
hia accession married Laodice, daughter of Mithridates the 
Great, wishing to gain the alliance of that powerful prince 
in his contest with Nicomedes king of Bithynia, who laid 
claim to part of his kingdom. Mithridates, however, instead 
of assisting, procured the death of Ariarathes by poison, 
and under pretence of maintaining the rights of the 
Cappadocians against Nicomedes, proclaimed himself regent 
till the children of Ariarathes should be competent to 
govern the kingdom. The Cappadocians at first acquiesced ; 
but finding him unwilling to resign the regency in favour 
of the lawful king, they rose in arms, expelled the foreign 
garrisons, and placed Ariarathes VIL, eldest son of the late 
king, on the throne. 

The new prince found himself immediately engaged in a 
war with Nicomedes ; hut, being assisted by Mithridates, 
he not only drove him out of Cappadocia, hut stripped him 
of a great part of his hereditary dominions. On the con- 
clusion of the peace, the refusal of Ariarathes to recall 
Gordius, the murderer of his father, led to a war with 
Mithridates. When the two armies met on the frontiers 
of Cappadocia, Mithridates invited Ariarathes to a confer- 
ence, and openly stabbed Mm with a dagger which he had 
concealed in his dress. The terror-stricken Cappadocians 
immediately dispersed, and submitted to the yoke of 
Mithridates; but, unable to endure the tyranny of his 
prefects, they quickly rose in rebellion, and recalling the 
exiled brother of the late king they placed Mm on the 
throne. He had scarcely ascended the throne when 
^Mithridates invaded the kingdom at the head of a numerous 


army, defeated the army of the Cappadocians with great 
slaughter, and compelled Ariarathes YIII. to abandon the 
kingdom. The unhappy prince soon after died of -grief, 
and Mithridates bestowed the kingdom on Ms own son, a 
youth only eight years old, giving Mm also the name of 
Ariarathes. But Nicomedes PMlopator, king of Bithynia, 
dreading the increase of power in a rival already so formid- 
able, claimed the throne for a youth who pretended to be 
the third son of Ariarathes, and whom he sent with Laodice 
to Eome to advocate Ms cause. Having received the 
declaration of Laodice that the petitioner was one of three 
sons which she had borne to Ariarathes, and whom she had 
kept concealed lest he should share the fate of Ms brothers, 
the senate assured Mm that they would reinstate Mm 
in his kingdom. Mithridates, receiving notice of these 
transactions, despatched Gordius to Eome to advocate Ms 
cause, and to persuade the senate that the youth to whom 
he had resigned the Mngdom of Cappadocia was the lawful 
son of the late king, and grandson to Ariarathes, who had 
lost his Mfe inthe service of the Eomans against Aristonicus. 
On receiving tMs embassy, the senate inquired more 
narrowly into the matter, discovered the whole plot, and 
ordered Mithridates to resign Cappadocia. The Cappado- 
cians enjoyed their freedom for a short time, but soon sent 
ambassadors to Eome, requesting the senate to appoint a 
king. Leave was given them to elect a king of their own 
nation ; and as the old royal family was now extinct, 
they chose Ariobarzanes, who received the sanction of the 
senate, and continued steadily attached to the Eoman interest 
(93 B.O.) 

Ariobarzanes had scarcely taken possession of Ms kingdom 
when he was driven out by Tigranes, king of Armenia, who 
resigned Cappadocia to the son of Mithridates, in terms of 
an alliance previously concluded between them. Ario» 
barzanes fled to Eome, and by the assistance of Sulla, who 
routed Gordius the general of Mithridates, he was quickly 
reinstated in his kingdom. On the return of Sulla, however, 
Ariobarzanes was again driven out by Ariarathes, the son 
of Mithridates, whom Tigranes had set up as king. By the 
intervention of Sulla, Ariobarzanes was again placed on 
the throne ; and immediately after Sulla's death he was a 
third time forced to abandon Ms kingdom, when Pompey, 
after defeating Mithridates near Mount Stella, restored the 
unfortunate monarch, and rewarded him for his services 
during the war with the provinces of Sophene, Gordyene, 
and a great part of Cilicia. "Wearied with such a succession 
of disasters, soon after Ms restoration he resigned the 
crown to Ms son Ariobarzanes (63 b.o.), and spent the rest 
of Ms life in retirement. 

Ariobarzanes II. proved no less faithful to the Eomans 
than Ms father had been. On the breaking out of the 
civE war between Caesar and Pompey he sided with the 
latter ; but after the death of Pompey he was received into 
favour by Csesar, who bestowed upon him a great part of 
Armenia. While the dictator was engaged in war with 
the Egyptians, Pharnaces, king of Pontus, invaded Cap- 
padocia and stripped Ariobarzanes of all his dominions ; 
but Caesar, after defeating Pharnaces, restored the king of 
Cappadocia, and honoured him with new titles of friendship, 
if ter the murder of Caesar, Ariobarzanes, refusing to join 
Brutus and Cassius, was declared an enemy to the republic, 
and was soon afterwards taken prisoner and put to death 
(42 B.o.) His brother, Ariarathes IX. was then for a few 
years raised to the throne, but was in his turn put to death 
by Antony, and with him the royal family became extinct. 

Archelans, the grandson of the general of the same name 
who commanded against Sulla in the Mifhridatic war, owed 
his elevation to the throne of Cappadocia solely to the 
intrigues of his mother Glaphyra with Mark Antony, to 
whom he remained faithful in the contests with Augustus, 
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On the defeat of Antony, he was pardoned hy the emperor 
at the intercession of the Cappadocians, and received 
Armenia Minor and Cilicia Trachea as a reward for having 
assisted the Romans in clearing the seas of pirates who 
infested the coast of Asia. He contracted a strict friend- 
ship with Herod the Great, king of Judea, and married 
his daughter Glaphyra to Alexander, Herod’s son. On the 
accession of Tiberius (who entertained a secret hostility 
to Archelaus on account of his previous neglect of hk 
merits during the lifetime of Cains Csesar), he was decoyed 
to Rome by the fair promises of Livia, the emperor’s mother ; 
but being accused before the senate, and loaded with 
reproaches at the court, he died of grief, after a reign of 
fifty years. 

On the death of Archelaus (17 a.d.) the kingdom of 
Cappadocia was reduced to a Roman province, and governed 
by men of the equestrian order. It continued under the 
Roman empire to enjoy a high state of prosperity, and its 
capital, Csesarea, became a great and flourishing city. But 
in the reign of Valerian, it was overrun by the Persian king 
Sapor, who took Caesarea after a long siege, and put most 
of the inhabitants to the sword. Cappadocia, however, 
continued to form part of the Byzantine empire, till it was 
conquered by the Seljukian Turks in 107l. It has ever 
since remained incorporated with the Turkish empire. 

During the Roman period Cappadocia assumes rather a 
prominent part in ecclesiastical history. Its capital, 
Csesarea, was the birthplace of St Basil, who long occupied 
its episcopal see, while that of Hyssa was held by his 
brother Gregory ; and the small town of Nazianzus, in the 
south-west of the province, was at once the birthplace and 
the residence of the more celebrated Gregory, commonly 
known from thence as St Gregory Hazianzen (b. h. b.) 

CAPPED, the name of a family of distinguished theo- 
logians, scholars, and jurisconsults, of whom the following 
are the most important. GuiUaume Cappel, in 1491, as 
rector of the university of Paris, had the boldness to forbid 
the payment of the tithe demanded by Pope Innocent 
Vm. His son Jacques, jurisconsult and councillor of 
state under Francks 1, is famous for the speech which he 
delivered in 1537 before the king and nobility of France 
against Charles V. and the counts of Flanders, Artois, and 
Charolais. His son, Louis Cappel, sieur de Moniambert 
(1534-1586), who began life as professor of Greek at 
Bordeaux, and ended his days as professor of theology 
at' Sedan, is remarkable for his devotion to the cause of 
Protestantism, for the sake of which he risked his life on 
more than one occasion. It was he who, in 1560, pre- 
sented to Charles IX. the Confession of Faith which had 
been drawn up by the Parisian Protestants. Another son, 
Jacques Cappel (1570-1624), was a distinguished juris- 
consult. He was the father of Jacques Cappel, author of 
a number of works of considerable celebrity on theology, 
history, philology, and antiquities, and of Louis Cappel, 
noticed below. 

GAPPED, Loifls, the most celebrated member of the 
above family, a learned Protestant theologian and scholar, 
was born at St Elien in 1585, and died at Saumur in 1658. 
He studied theology at Sedan, Oxford, and Saumur. At 
the age of twenty-eight he accepted the chair of Hebrew at 
Saumur, and twenty years after that of theology. As a 
Hebrew scholar, his greatest achievement is his demonstra- 
tion, against the Buxtorfs, that the vowel points and accents 
are not an essential part of the Hebrew language, but 
were inserted by the Masorete Jews of Tiberias, not earlier 
than the 6th century a.d., and that the primitive Hebrew 
characters are those now known as the Samaritan, while 
the square characters are Chaldean, substituted for the more 
ancient at the time of the Captivity. As a theologian, he 
advocated liberal views with regard to the verbal inspira- 
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tiou of Scripture and the history of the Bible. These 
doctrines of Cappel were generally distasteful to his co- 
religionists. Their protest against the Church of Rome 
being founded upon Scripture, to allow the possibility of 
the slightest inaccuracy in its text seemed to them to be 
striking at the very root of their position. They, there- 
fore, made strenuous efforts to prevent the publication of 
Ms views. The Swiss clergy were compelled to sign a 
paper condemning them, and Cappel found great difficulty 
in printing some of Ms works. His Critica Sacra, a collec- 
tion of various readings in the Old Testament and of 
canons of textual criticism, lay in MS. for ten years, and 
he was only able to print it at Paris, in 1660, by aid of a 
son who had turned Catholic. Cappel is also the author of 
Annotationes et Gommmicirii in Veins Testamentum, Chron- 
ologia Sacra, and other theological works, as well as of 
several treatises on Hebrew besides the Gritica Sacra, 
among which are the Arcamim Functuationis revelatum 
(1624), and the Diatriha de veris et antiqnis JEhrceorum 
Uteris (1645). His Gommmtarkis de Gapellorum genie, 
giving an account of the distinguished family to wMch 
he belonged, was published by Ms nephew James Cappel 
(1639—1722), who, at the age of nineteen, became professor 
of Hebrew at Saumur, but, on the revocation of the edict 
of Hantes, fled to England, where he died in 1622. 

CAPPERONIER, Claude (1671-1744), a classical 
scholar, was the son of a tanner at Montdidier. He studied 
at Amiens and Paris, and took orders in the Church of 
Rome, but devoted himself almost entirely to classical 
studies. He declined a professorship in the university of 
Basel, and was afterwards appointed to the Greek chair in 
the ColMge de France. He published an edition of Quin- 
tilian, and left behind him at his death an edition of the 
ancient Latin Rhetoricians, wMch was published in 1756. 
His nephew, Jean Capperonier, was also a famous linguist. 

CAPRERA, or Cabeeea, a small island of Italy, in the 
Mediterranean, two miles off the north-east coast of Sar- 
dinia, in 41° 12' 47" H. lat. and 9° 29' 14" E. long. It 
forms one of the Buccinarian group, and belongs to the 
province of Sassari. The most of its surface of 6700 acres 
is rocky and unfertile ; and till the present century it was 
only occasionally visited. In 1854 Garibaldi acquired pos- 
session of a part of the island, and built himself a house, 
which has been his principal place of residence since that 
date. See Vecchj, Garibaldi at Gapi'eraplQQ 2. 

CAPRI, the ancient Gapreoe, a small island of Italy on 
the south side of the Bay of Naples, in 40° 32' N. lat. and 
14° 11' E. long., and separated by a space of 3J miles 
from the promontory of Sorrento. It is a -mass of limestone 
rock, with an area of about 20 square miles, rising into 
two distinct peaks or plateaus, with a little valley of great 
fertility between. The coast consists for the, most part of 
precipitous chffs, and there are only two landing-places in 
the whole circuit. The scenery throughout the island is 
of unusual beauty, and some of the sea-caves are un- 
rivalled for the splendid colours reflected on the rock. 
The two most famous are called respectively the Blue 
and the Green Grotto; the former, though it has only 
become a popular resort in the present century, seems to 
have been known in the 17th. The inhabitants still 
retain distinct traces of the Greek type of countenance 
and figure. They are industrious, religious, and simple, 
and, in general, poor. Besides the cultivation of the 
narrow surface that can be reclaimed from the rock, they 
chiefly depend on the capture of the quails which visit 
the island in May and December ; and about 200 of the 
yoimg men take part annnally in the coral fishery off the 
coast of Africa. The chief towns are Capri in the east, with 
2332 inhabitants, and a beautiful cathedral and a semi- 
nary ; and Anacapri in the west, situated on the summit of 
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Monte Solara, and accessible by a stair of 562 steps cut in 
tbe rock. 

Pirat inhabited, according to Yirgil and Tacitus, by the Telebore, 
Capri afterwards became a naval station of the Etruscans ; and in 
the 5th century B.o. passed under the power of the Greeks of 
ITeapoHa. Prom that city it was purchased by Augustus, who 
occasionally retired to its grateful seclusion in the latter part of his 
life. It is chiefly celebrated, however, as the retreat of Tiberius, 
where he spent the last ten years of his reign. He erected twelve 
villas in different parts of the island, the most famous of which was 
the Villa Jovis, built on the summit of the eastern cliffs 1500 feet 
above the sea. Large pits of the building, which combined the 
strength of a fortress with the luxmy of a palace, still remain to 
hear witness to the power and wealth of the empire. The whole 
island, indeed, is full of Eoman remains, and has yielded to the 
archaeologist a rich harvest of mosaics, bas-reliefs, coins, and inscrip- 
tions. Of the last one of the most remarkable is the strange 
lamentation of Hypatns, which was discovered in the Mithraic 
temple at Metromaaia. On the fall of the Roman empire, Capri 
passed to the see of Rome, and it formed part of the bishopric of 
Sorrento till the 10th century, when it received a bishop of its own. 
Of its mediffival history the piincipal remains are ih.e castles of 
Castiglione and Anaoapri. In 1803 it was captured by Sir Sidney 
Smith, and defended by new fortifications ; but in 1808, while Sir 
Hudson Lowe was in command, it was recaptured by Murat. 

See Hadrava, Lettere sulV isola di Capri, Dresden, 1794; Hans 
Andersen, Im.promsator& ; and three articles (reprinted from the 
Satmdap B&view, 1878) in J. E. Green’s Stray Studies, 1876. 
OAPSIOUM. See Cayenne Pepper. 

CAPSTAbT, au appliance used on board sMp and else- 
where for heaving up the anchor or any heavy weight. 
Pig. 1 represents one of Harfield & Co/s, patent wrought- 



Pio. 1. — Vertical Section of Capstan. 


iron capstans as used in the Eoyal Navy. It has a ver- 
tical spindle D, passing through sockets firmly secured in 
the deck, a drumhead E being keyed on to the spindle, 
and the capstan is turned round by means of bars inserted 
in holes made to receive them all round the edge of the 
drumhead. A capstan of the kind shown would have about 
twenty holes for bars, and each bar would be about 15 feet 
in length. The capstan bars are made of tough wood, 
such as American ash or rock ehn. Three or four men 
can stand to each bar, so that when the capstan is fuUy 
manned at least sixty men are employed. When a hempen 
cable or a hawser is brought to the capstan, three turns 
are taken round the barrel GG, and men are stationed to 
haul on the end of the rope to prevent it from slipping, 
and to coil it up as it comes in. Wheu a chain cable is 
brought to the capstan it is passed round the “ whelps ” at 
H, and is kept upon them by the rollers a, a, a, a, as shown 
in the plan (fig. 2 ), so that the cable assumes the position 
shown at ABO, A being towards its outer and 0 towards 
its inner end. 

Capstans in their primitive form were merely blocks of 
wood wrought to the required shape and made to traverse 
on an iron spindle, and improvements have been gradually 


effected in them, some important ones being introduced by 
Captain Phillips, E.N. In aU these capstans the cable 
was brought in by means of a messenger ” (see article 
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Tig. 2. — ^Plan of Capstan. 


Cable); but in 1857 Mr Thomas Brown took out a patent 
for dispensing with the messenger, and working the cable 
itself on the capstan by fitting a grooved pulley with 
guide rollers for securing the requisite amount of turn of 
the chain, as before described, at ABO. Subsequently 
important improvements were introduced into the details 
of this invention, particularly in making the stops or 
whelps 6 , 6 which hold the links movable, so that they may 
be adjusted to fit the links of the cable exactly, and also 
admitting of their renewal when worn. 

The capstan shown in figs. 1, 2, and 3 is constructed of 
wrought iron, no cast-iron or 7 

wood being used. It is fitted 
with treble purchase gear, 

which is a simplification of ^ 

Captain Phillips’s original d 

power capstan, and has the ® I v ll | 

advantage of the toothed ] __J 

gearingremaining at rest with ^ Jf 

respect to the capstan, when 
the single purchase only is ^ 

required. The treble power j-jq. s.— S ection skewing Pinions, 
is obtained by withdrawing 

the connecting bolts c, c from the' capstan barrel, and 
locking the plate d, which carries the intermediate pinions 
e, e to a fixed point in the deck, by sliding the horizontal 
paul / into one of the recesses y, ^ provided foi the pur- 
pose. The actioa then is as follows: — The drumhead 
E, which is keyed to the spindle D, drives the centre pinion 
1 ; this drives the intermediate pinions e, e, which rotate 
around their centres, as the pinion plate d is fixed to the 
deck by the paul /; these pinions in their turn drive the 
annular wheel I, which forms part of the capstan proper. 

In large ships the spindle D is frequently continued 
down to the deck below, and another capstan is worked on 
it. In such cases the two capstans are so arranged that 
they may be worked either separately or together ; thus, if 
required, the power applied by the men on both capstans 
may be brought to bear on a chain or hawser attached to 
either. In large ships of the navy and in many merchant 
vessels steam power is employed to drive the forward 
capstan, which is the one most used. Small engines 
specially constructed for this purpose, and secured to the 
under side of the deck beams at K are generally used. All 
capstans are provided with pauls to prevent them from 
running back. 

Eigs.l and 4 show a new form of ^‘cable-holder,” which 
has been recently introduced by Mr W. H. Harfield of Lon- 
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don, and is in use in a few ships of British and foreign navies. 
The cable-holder is placed on the fore side of the deck pipe, 
and is fitted with a grooved pulley M for the cable to pass 







Fig. 4. — CaWe-holder. 


over, similar to the whelps of the capstan shown in fig. 1. 
It revolves on a horizontal spindle fixed to the deck by 
brackets. The interior is made hollow, and contains a 
double series of disks, which can be screwed together by 
means of a hand-lever L, thereby causing sufficient friction 
to let the cable run out slowly, or to stop it entirely, and 
also to hold the ship when riding at anchor. Means have 
been devised, and are now being fitted in one of the ships 
of the British navy for connecting these “cable-holders” 
with the capstan, so that the cable may be hove up by 
them without taking it to the capstan. (t. m.) 

CAPUA, a large and important city of ancient Italy, 
capital of Campania, was situated in the midst of a very 
fertile and valuable territory, two miles from the bank of 
the Vulturnua, and about half that distance from the 
mountain Tifata. Much diversity of opinion has prevailed 
as to the date of its foundation, and the people by whom 
it was originally inhabited. It is now generally agreed 
that Capua was one of the twelve cities which the Tuscans 
were said to have founded in the south of Italy at the 
beginning of the 9th century b.o. The city soon rose in 
importance, and its inhabitants became renowned through- 
out the whole peninsula for their wealth, and the luxurious 
magnificence of their lives. In course of time, as was 
natural, they degenerated so far that, from having been 
originally a brave and warlike people, they could no longer 
resist the encroachments of the Samnites, who in 424 b.c. 
made themselves masters of the city, and put the inhabi- 
tants to the sword. The material prosperity of the city 
remained undiminished under the rule of the Samnites, 
who in less than a century became as effeminate and 
degenerate as the Capuana had been. When they in turn 
were attacked by the mountaineers, they were compelled 
to apply to Rome for assistance, which was immediately 
granted. At the close of the Latin war, in which the 
Capuans had assisted the allies, they were deprived of the 
Campanus Ager, the most valuable district in Italy, but 
were admitted to take rank as citizens of Rome. They stiU 
continued, however, to select their own rulers. When the 
second Punic war broke out, the Capuans, elated with the 
prospect of retrieving their high position, opened their gates 
to Hannibal, who spent an entire winter with his army in 
the city. To the enervating contagion of Capuan 
effeminacy historians have always attributed the want of 
success which subsequently attended the Carthaginian 
commander in his Italian compaigns. When the Romans 
at length made themselves masters of the city, in the 
seventh year of the war, they took a terrible revenge, and 
only forbore to raze the city to the ground in consideration 
of the great natural advantages of its site. For its fidelity 
in the social war, the Romans restored to Capua all its 
municipal privileges, and the city recovered all its com- 
mercial, though it never regained its political importance. 
Under Julius Caesar, the Campanus Ager was distributed 
among 20,000 citizens of Rome, and Capua became a 
Roman colony. Under the emperors it continued to 
prosper commercially, and it seems to have been as rich 
and populous at the downfall of the Western empire as 
during the time of its political independence. Its wealth 
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marked it out as a special object of attack to the Vandals, 
who took and nearly destroyed it under Genseric 456 a.d[ 
What was left undone by the Vandals was completed by 
the Saracens, who burnt the city to the ground in 840. 
The inhabitants, who had fled for shelter to the neighbour- 
ing mountains, returned on the departure of their eastern 
invaders, and established themselves at Casilinum, a 
stronghold on the Vulturnus two miles distant from their 
ancient home. Casilinum is the modern Capua, formerly 
one of the strongest forts in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. The site of the ancient Capua is now occupied by 
Santa Maria, a thriving town of 16,000 inhabitants, the 
seat of the tribunals of the southern division of the 
province of Terra di Lavoro. Outside Santa Maria, on the 
north-west, are the extensive remains of the old Capuan 
amphitheatre, second only to the Flavian amphitheatre in 
size and magnificence, near which are the remains of a 
triumphal arch; and other ruins may still be traced 
within the town and in its immediate neighbourhood, but 
they are not of much interest. 

Granata, Sioria cimh della fedelissima cittd di Capua, 3 vols., 
l^aples, 1752—56 ; Hinaldo, Meuiorie istor, della dttd di Capua, 
1755 ; Rucca, Capua Fetere, 1828; Daniele, Monefe mtiche di 
Capua, 1802. 

CAPUCHIN'S. The Capuchin friars are one branch of 
the great Franciscan order, and their rule is in all essen 
tials the same as that of the other friars minor, or 
Minorites. It was in the first decade of the 13th century 
that St Francis established his order ; but it was not till 
1628 that a bull of Clement ’VH. erected into a separate 
order the disciples of a certain minorite friar, who had 
conceived that he was inspired to reform the practices of 
his order in some respects. This man’s name was Mathew 
da Bassi, a Franciscan of the March of Ancona. The 
legend of the order states that, having seen a representation 
of St Francis wearing a square-cut pyramidal hood, he 
made a similar one for himself, sewed it on to his monastic 
habit and began to wear it. This was in 1525. This 
audacious innovation drew down on the author of it much 
blame, and some persecution on the part of his superiors ; 
but as usual in similar cases, that did not prevent others from 
following his example. Specially two brothers Ludovico 
and Raffaelle of Fossombrone, the first a priest and the 
second a lay brother of the Franciscan order, joined them- 
selves to Mathew, and underwent punishment from their 
superiors for so doing, They, however, obtained the 
countenance and patronage of the Duchess Cibo, a connec- 
tion of the then reigning Pope Clement VIL (GiuKo de’ 
Medici), and the wife of Giorgio Varano, duke of 
Camerino. That lady gave her proteges a letter of recom- 
mendation to the pope, armed with which they went to 
Rome, and, despite the fact that they were disobedient to 
their superiors and therefore had broken their monastic 
vows, obtained from the pope the bull known as Religionis 
Zelus, by which they were permitted to impart their 
hooded habit to any disciples who might be willing to 
join them, to live as hermits in wild and desolate places, 
to go barefoot, to wear beards, and to call themsdves 
“Hermit Friars Minor.” The populace, however, gave 
them a nickname which has supplanted the more formal 
one. “ Cappuccio ” is a hood in Italian ; and the 
diminutive “ Cappuccino,” formed half affectionately, half 
contemptuously, as is the Italian wont, means “ little 
hooded fellow.” When this bull had been obtained, a 
place for the first congregation of the new order was soon 
found in an abandoned convent at Colmenzone, near 
Camerino, given to them by the duchess. Disciples 
thronged to the “ new religion,” and three other convents 
were shortly built. Mathew, the disobedient monk who 
had rebelled against his superiors and abandoned his con- 
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veEt, had fully succeeded in the objects to which his 
ambition had prompted him. He had been made, of 
course, superior of the first convent, and, subsequently, 
when the “ families ” of his new congregation had 
multiplied, he became vicar-general, subject only to the 
general of all the Franciscans. 

In 1538, in a chapter of the new congregation convoked at 
Florence— so rapidly had the order of Capuchins spread itself— the 
celebrated Bernardino Ochmo of Siena ^ was elected vicar general, 
and a second time in 1541. But having shortly afterwards fallen 
into heresy, and taken refuge in Switzerland, the society to which 
he had belonged, and on -smch his celebrity had thrown a lustre 
which has never since belonged to it, fell under grave suspicions of 
heterodoxy. The recently established congregafaon ran great risk 
of being ^asolved, and its leading members were cited by Paul 
III. to Eome to give an account of then’ opinions. The Capuchins 
were forbidden to preach, and would have been abohshed, hut for a 
warm and eloquent defence pronounced in Consistory by the 
Neapolitan Cardinal Antonio Sanseverino, which warned the Pope 
of the danger of “plucking up tares and wheat together 1” This 
privilege was restored to the society in 1545 ; and the congrega- 
tion multiplied itself largely in Italy. Paul III. had forbidden 
them to extend themselves beyond the Alps ; hut Gregory XIII., 
at the request of King Charles IX. , revoked this decree, and permitted 
them to establish convents in any part of the world. Gregory XIV. 
in 1591 forbade the Capuchins by bull to hear confessions and grant 
absolution ; hut these functions were restored to them by Clement 
Till, in 1602. Paul V. m 1619 gave the congregation the rank 
and status of a distinct order, gave their vicar tne title of Minister 
General, relieved him from tne necessity (which heretofore had 
marked the quaM subjection of the society to that of the parent Fran- 
ciscan olservantive or conventual friars) of asking the confirmation 
of his election from the general of the Conventuals, exempted the 
Capuchm convents from the right of visitation previously exercised 
by the superiors of the elder branch, and confen-ed on them the much- 
valued privOege of carrying a cross of their own in all processions, 
instead of being obliged to walk after that of the elder branch. It 
is stated that at this time the Capuchins numbered 16, 000 members. 
Urban Till, was a notable protector of the order, and created his 
brother, who was a member of it, cardinal. It was mainly by 
him that the convent in the Piazza Barherini, — ^which has been 
from that day to the recent one when the generals of aU the orders 
were removed from their convents, the residence of the Capuchin 

nerals, — was founded. Benedict XI7. gave the order the privilege 

at the preacher of the Sacred Apostohc Palace should always be a 
member of their society. 

The Oapuchms have from a very early period of their separate 
existence had the reputation of being gi’eat converters of heretics 
and infidels. It is related that they converted a thousand Calvinists 
in Poitou alone to the orthodox faith. From an early period they 
specially dedicated themselves to the work of missionaries. Up to 
the year 1641 the Capuchins, though sending missionaries to all 
parts of the world, had never had a missionary college. In that 
year their general, Eugenio di Eumilly of Savoy, founded a college 
in Eome for the espress education of their members for the work of 
missions. In the first eighteen months after the foundation of this 
college thirty-six Italian Capuchins were sent to Hindustan and 
Brazil, and eighty Spaniards of the order to Venezuela. 

The order at present maintains eighty-two missions, served (ac- 
cording to the latest accounts) by a few more than two hundred 
missionaries. They have twenty-three stations in Switzerland ; in 
the north of Italy, nine ; in the Levant, eleven. In Asia also they 
have stations at Beyrout, Gazir, Saida, Damascus, Mount Lebanon, 
and Aleppo In Georga there are five stations, and four in 
Mesopotamia In the East Indies they have fourteen missions, 
seven in Africa, and four in South America. It is a result which 
might be expected from such a field of labour, that the Capuchiu 
Martyrology is a specially extensive one. 

The saints and martyrs of the order have been recorded by Father 
Charles of Brussels in two volumes, under the title of Flores 
Seraphicce. A BillioUca iegli scrittoH Cappucini was printed in 
Venice in 1747. The history of the order has been written by 
Zachaiiah Bovexins in Latin, Lyons, 1632-89, 2 vols, folio. A 
decree of the Congregation of the Index in 1661 ordered the sup- 
pression of this work on account of the absurd tales with which it 
abounds. A subseq^uent decree of the following year, however, per- 
mitted the publication of it on condition of certain emendations. 
The work has been translated into French, Italian, and Spanish. 
A continuation of the Sistory of Boverius, by Father Marco of Pisa, 
was published in folio at Lyons, 1676. The curious reader may 
also consult the work of Giusejroe Zarlino, On the Origvn of the Con- 
gregation. of the Oapuchms, Tenice, 1679 ; also the Annals of 
Wadding j and Helyot’s Eistory of the Monastic Orders, tom. via. 
oh. 24 
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CAPYBAEA. {Hydrockaerus ccvpylara), tlie largest of 
existing Eodents, measuring about 4 feet in length and 3 in 
girth, and weighing usually over 100 Sb. It is also known 
as the water-hog from the resemblance which it bears when 
walking to a pig, although when sitting on its haunches it 
reassumes the characteristic appearance of the Cavy family, 
to which it belongs. In the coarseness and scantiness of 
its fur, in the numerous enamel plates, embedded in 
cement, which stretch entirely across its molar teeth, hke 
those of the elephant, and in the habit, when swimming, of 
carrying its young on its back like the hippopotamus, the 
capybara has been supposed to form a connecting link 
between the rodents and pachyderms, and in the Linnsean 
system of classification it was placed among the Siddcs. 
Its scanty fur is of a dark brown colour, its tail forms a 
.ciTna.n horny protuberance, and its feet are webbed, though 
not to the extremities of the toes. This pachydermatous 
rodent, as it has been called, is confined to South America, 
where it extends from Guiana southward to the Eio de la 
Plata, and westward to the eastern slopes of the Andes. 
It is a nocturnal animal, feeding on fruits and herbs, 
inhabiting the banks of rivers and fresh water lakes, and 
occasionally frequenting, according to Darwin, the mouths 
of such rivers as the Eio Plata where the water is entirely 
salt, Capybaras congregate in considerable numbers, 
browsing by night among aquatic plants, and in districts 
where they are not liable to the attacks of the jaguar, are 
sufficiently tame to allow themselves to be approached 
within a few feet; while, under domestication, they are 
said to be capable of considerable attachment. When 
disturbed they utter a low abrupt grunt, “ resembling,” 
says Darwin, “ the first hoarse bark of a large dog,” 
apparently produced by a sudden expulsion of air ; then, 
rushing at full speed into the water, they dive out of sight, 
remaining submerged for seven or eight minutes, and 
reappearing only to show the upper surface of their heads. 
They are readily killed, seldom attempting to defend 
themselves, although when driven to extremity they have 
been known to tear the fl.Bsh from the paw of a jaguar or 
the leg of a horse. Their skin is of little value, and their 
flesh, which is made into hams, is of indifferent quality. 
The missionary monks of Brazil were wont to eat it during 
Lent, along with their turtle, in virtue of the capybara’a 
amphibious habits. On land it is a favourite food of the 
jaguar, as it is of the alligator in the water. Fossil re- 
mains of this and of another species of capybara have 
been found in the caves of Brazil. 

CAEACAL, The {Felis caracal), belongs to a group of 
Lynxes characterized by comparative slenderness of body 
and length of tail and ears. It is somewhat larger than a. 
fox, of a uniform reddish brown colour above, and whitish 
beneath, with two white spots above each of the eyes, and 
with a long black tuft of hair at the tip of the ears, the 
latter, according to Sir W. Jardine, being only present in 
spring, or at the commencement of the breeding season. 
It is to the ear-tufts that it owes its name, which is 
derived from two Turkish words signifying “black-ear.” 
The caracal is 'widely distributed, being found throughout 
Africa and South-western Asia. It feeds on the smaller 
quadrupeds and birds, hunting the former in packs after 
the manner of wolves, and climbing trees in pursuit of the 
latter. It is said also to resemble the jackal in following 
in the wake of the lion and other large carnivora, in order 
to feed on what those lords of the lower creation may 
leave, and on this account has received the name of the 
“ lion’s provider.” Like the cheetah, it was formerly trained 
by Eastern princes to hunt the smaller quadrupeds, and 
such birds as the crane and pelican ; but from its fierceness,, 
and the extreme irritability which it displays in confine- 
ment, it does not seem well-fitted for domestication. 
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Frequent reference is made in Greek and Puoman literature 
to the lynx, and from suck descriptions as are given of it 
there is little doubt that the caracal, and not the more 
northerly species now known as the lynx, was referred to. 
In South Africa, where the caracal abounds^ its hide is made 
by the Kaffres into skin- cloaks, known as karosses. 

C ABAC ALLA, Maucxts Atjeelius Antoninijs (188- 
219 A. D.), aEoman emperor, son of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus, was born at Lyons in 188. His original name, 
Bassianus, has been entirely dropped in favour, either of 
the nickname Caracalla (taken from the long hooded tunic 
which he wore, and introduced into the army), or of the 
imperial title of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, which he 
received at the time when his father declared himself the 
adopted son of M. Aurelius. Dion Cassius regularly calls 
him Tarantus, from his resemblance to a certain coarse and 
bloodthirsty gladiator. The heartless cruelty of his dis- 
position was early displayed in an attempt to assassinate his 
father ; and when, on his father’s death, he mounted the 
throne (211) as coUeague of his brother Geta, he did not 
shrink from murdering him in the presence of his mother, 
to seize the supreme power, nor from making himself secure 
by butchering 20,000 persons whom he suspected. It is 
said that he was, however, unable to rid himself of remorse, 
and that it was the torment of conscience which drove him 
to spend the rest of his life in the maddest acts of destruc- 
tion and bloodshed. He visited Gaul, Germany, France, 
Egypt, and various parts of Asia, plundering everywhere, 
and committing the most atrocious crimes. In Alexan- 
dria he took vengeance for the sarcasms of the people by a 
general massacre ; and he laid Mesopotamia waste because 
Artabanus, the Parthian king, refused to give him his 
daughter in marriage. In 217 he was killed at the in- 
stigation of Macrinus, who succeeded him. See Eoman 
History. 

CAlEACAS, a large city of South America, capital of the 
United States of Venezuela, and of the federal district, is 
situated on the declivity of a mountain 2880 feet above the 
level of the seaj 16 miles sonth-sonth-east of La Gnayra, its 
port on the Caribbean Sea, in 10® 30' N. lat., 67® 4' W. long. 
Population in 1873, 48,897. The city is finely-situated, 
and has a temperate and healthy though variable climate. 
The mean temperature of the year is about 72° Fahr., being 
in the hot season 75°, and in the cold season 66°. The 
thermometer, however, sometimes rises to 84° or 85°, and 
at other times descends as low as 51° or 52° Eain is 
abundant during the months of April, May, and June, hut 
not so incessant as in other tropical countries ; the rest of 
the year is rather dry. The city is much subject to earth- 
quakes, from which it has frequently suffered ; in that of 
1812, 12,000 persons are said to have perished. Caracas is 
separated from the sea-coast, and from its port of Gnayra by 
the high ridge of the Oerro de Avila, and lies on the western 
skirt of the plain of Chacao, which has a steep slope from 
north-north-west to south-south-east. The Guayra, a 
tributary of the Eiver Tuy, which falls into the ocean 
thirty-six miles east of Cape Codera, flows past the southern 
side of the city, and is joined by the streams called the 
Anauco, Catnche, and Caroata passing through the town 
from the north. Two miles east the great double-peaked 
mountain known as the Silla de Caracas rises to 8600 feet. 
The Calvario hill, west of the city, was the scene of a battle 
between the Spaniards and patriots in June 1821. The 
town is well and regularly built ; the streets are wide and 
well paved, crossing each other at right angles. There are 
several squares, of which the Plaza Mayor, or great square, 
is the most worthy of notice. Its east side is principally 
occupied by the cathedral, the south by the college, and the 
west by the public prison. This square is a great market 
for provisions, fruit, and other articles, and contains a sort 
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of inner square in which are ranges of shops. A reservoir 
in the ravine of the Gatuche to the north furnishes the city 
with water, which is supplied to the inhabitants by public 
fountains as well as in pipes. The chief public building is 
the cathedral, which is 250 feet in length by 75 in breadth, 
and is supported by twenty-four pillars, without beauty or 
proportion. It contains the tomb of Bolivar. The 
university of Caracas, which, with the House of Assembly, 
the national Library (of 10,000 volumes), and a church, 
forms one block of the town, was originally a convent 
of Carmelite friars, and has faculties of divinity, chemistry, 
and medicine. The Municipal Hall, close to the Grand 
Plaza, is a plain building, one of the oldest in Caracas. 
There are several parish churches, three monasteries for 
friars, two nunneries, three hospitals (one of which is 
for lepers alone), and a theatre. The city is very inacces- 
sible from the north, in which direction three rough 
mountain tracks unite it with La Guayra. A railroad 
is projected to unite Cardcas and its port. A railway 
to the eastward from the city was partly constructed 
at one time, but was not completed. Cardcas was founded 
by Diego Losada in 1567. 

CAEACCI, Lodovico, Agostiko, and AsNiBAiiE, three 
celebrated Italian painters, were born at Bologna in 1555, 
1558, and 1560 respectively. Lodovico, the eldest, son of 
a butcher, was cousin to the two younger, Agosbino and 
Annibale, sons of a tailor, and had nearly finished his 
professional studies before the others had begun their 
education. From being a reputed dunce while studying 
under Tintoretto in Venice, he gradually rose, by an 
attentive observation of nature and a careful examination 
of the works of the great masters preserved at Bologna, 
Venice, Florence, and Parma, to measure himself with the 
teachers of his day, and ultimately projected the opening 
of a rival school [in Ms native place. Finding himself 
unable to accomplish Ms design without assistance, he 
sent for his two cousins, and induced them to abandon 
their handicrafts (Agostino being a goldsmith, and Annibale 
a tailor) for the profession of painting. Agostino he first 
placed under the care of Fontana, retaining Annibale in 
his own studio ; but he afterwards sent both to Venice 
and Parma, to copy the works of Titian, Tintoretto, and 
Correggio, on which his own taste had been formed. On 
their return, the three relatives, assisted by an eminent 
anatomist, Anthony de la Tour, opened, in 1589, an 
academy of painting under the name of the Incamminati 
(or, as we might paraphrase it, the Eight Eoad), provided 
with numerous casts, books, and bassi-rilievi, which Lodovico 
had collected in his travels. From the affability and Mnd- 
ness of the Caracci, and their zeal for the scientific edu- 
cation of the students, their academy rose rapidly in 
popular estimation, and soon every other school of art 
in Bologna was deserted and closed. They continued 
together till, at the invitation of Cardinal Farnese, Annibale 
and Agostino went to Eome in 1600 to paint the gallery 
of the cardinal’s palace. The superior praises awarded to 
Agostiuo inflamed the jealousy of Annibale, already kindled 
by the brilliant reception given by the pupils of the 
lucamminati to Agostino’s still MgWy celebrated picture 
of the Communion of St Jerome, and the latter was dis- 
missed to Parma to paint the great saloon of the Casino, 
Here he died in 1601, when on the eve of finishing his 
renowned painting of Celestial, Terrestrial, and Venal 
Love. Annibale continued to work alone at the Farnese 
gallery till the designs were completed; but, disappointed 
at the miserable remuneration ofered by the cardinal, he 
retired to Haples, where an unsuccessful contest for a great 
wotk in the church of the Jesuits threw Mm into a fever, 
of wMch he died in 1609. Lodovico always remained at 
Ms academy in Bologna (excepting for a short visit to his 
V — II ' 
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cousin at Borne), though invited to execute paintings in all 
parts of the country. He died in 1619, and was interred in 
the church of St Mary Magdalene. The works of Lodovico 
are numerous in the chapels of Bologna. The most famous 
are — ^The Madonna standing on the moon, with St Francis 
and St Jerome beside- her, attended by a retinue of angels ; 
John the Baptist, St Jerome, St Benedict, and St Cecilia ; 
and the Limbo of the Fathers. He was by far the most 
amiable of the three cousins, rising superior to all feelings 
of jealousy towards his rivals; and though he received 
large sums for Ms productions, yet, from his almost un- 
paralleled liberality to the students of the academy, he 
died poor. With skill in painting Agostino combined the 
greatest proficiency in engraving (wMch he had studied 
under Cornelius de Cort) and high accomplishments as a 
scholar. He died not untroubled by remorse for the 
indecencies which, in accordance with the corruption of 
the time, he had introduced into some of his engravings. 
The works ©f Annibale are more diversified in style than 
those of the others, and comprise specimens of painting 
after the manner of Correggio, Titian, Paolo Veronese, 
Baphael, and Michelangelo. The most distinguished are 
the Dead Christ in the lap of the Madonna; the Infant 
and St John ; St Catherine ; St Boch distributing alms (now 
in the Dresden Gallery) ; and the Saviour wailed over by 
the Maries, at present in possession of the earl of Carlisle. 
He frequently gave great importance to the landscape in 
his compositions. The reputation of Annibale is tarnished 
by hia jealousy and vindictiveness towards his brother, 
and the licentiousness of Ms disposition, which contributed 
to bring Mm to a comparatively early grave. 

The three Caracci were the founders of the so-called 
Eclectic School of painting, — the principle of which was to 
study in the works of the great masters the several excel- 
lencies for which they had been respectively pre-eminent, 
and to combine these in the productions of the school itself; 
for instance, there was to be the design of Baphael, the power 
of Michelangelo, the colour of Titian, and so on. The 
dullest or mildest connoisseur will at once perceive that a 
picture uniting these various kinds of greatness would be a 
glorious and indeed an unparagoned work of art ; but it 
does not foHow that the attempt to transfer the several 
qualities, by study and practice, from the works of various 
men to those of one man, is fruitful of good. It is, in 
fact, far the reverse ; and at the present day perhaps few 
axioms in art have won a wider acceptance than that wMch 
pronounces eclecticism to he at once a result and a symptom 
of decadence. Eclecticism indicates that the creative 
impulse, the vital energy and fertility, of art have departed ; 
that the practitioners of the day can no longer do what 
their forerunners did — ^produce admirable works, because 
in themselves spontaneously capable of doing so. They 
have on the contrary to investigate what has been achieved, 
and labour not for a new achievement resembling those 
wMch preceded in so far as all are the product of some 
personal gift, special and unforestalled, but rather for an 
achievement recombining and re-applying old' successes, 
and qualifying, or indeed neutralizing, the strength of one 
quality by that of another. This is, in effect, an attempt 
to, produce works of art upou the principles which govern 
the criticism of those works, — an attempt predestined to 
sterility, for no two things are more antagonistic than the 
producing power and the criticizing power. They may, no 
doubt, be united in the same person, but cannot work out 
their results the one through the medium of the other. 

CABAOTAGHS, a chief of the Silures in ancient Britain, 
See BEiTANisnA, vol. iv. 363. 

CABAMAH, or Kaeaman,' a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
in the vilayet of ,Konia in Asia Miuof, 61 nailes southreast 
of the city of Konia {Iconinm) on the border of an extensive 
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plain at the foot of Mount Taurus, in 37° 13' H. lat. and 
33° 28' E. long. It now contains about 1000 houses, 
three or four mosques, and an American church, and among 
other traces of its former importance are the ruins of a 
castle, the outer wall of which is of compass enough to 
contain about 100 houses. It trades with Smyrna and 
the other towns of Asia Minor, and manufactures coarse 
cloth from the wool of the neighbouring highlands. By 
the Greeks it is still called by its ancient name of Laranda, 
which was changed by the Turks for its present desig- 
nation in honour of Karaman, the founder of the Kara- 
maniaii kingdom. Little is known of its ancient history 
except that it was destroyed by Perdiccas about 322 b.c., 
and afterwards became a seat of Isaurian pirates. It 
was taken possession of by Frederick Barbarossa in 1190 ; 
in 1466 it was captured by Mahomet 11. , and in 1486 by 
Bajazet II. 

CABAMAHIA, or Kaeamania, is a name that has been 
frequently given by modern geographers to the south coast 
of Asia Minor, including the whole of the districts between 
Mount Taurus and the Mediterranean, known in ancient 
times as Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia. It is in this 
sense that the term is used by Captain Beaufort, who, by 
the publication of his work {Karamania : a Description of 
the South-East Coast of Asia Minor, 8vo, 1816), which 
contained the first detailed account of the countries in 
question, did much to perpetuate the usage. But he him- 
self admits that there is no authority for the application 
of the term in this sense. The only foundation for it was 
the existence, after the break up of the monarchy of the 
Seljukian Turks, of an independent Turkish kingdom, 
comprising a portion of the interior, north of the Taurus, 
to which for a short time the adjacent maritime provinces 
were annexed. This state bore the name of Karaman-ili, 
derived from that of its founder, and after it was finally 
subdued by the Ottoman Turks in 1486 it still continued 
to exist as a pashalic or government, the seat of which 
was fixed at Karaman, a considerable town on the north 
side of the Taurus, occupying the site of the ancient Laranda, 
But the pashalic thus named was situated wholly in the 
interior, north of the great chain of Mount Taurus, and 
comprised no part of the maritime districts, to which the 
name of Karamania was applied by European geographers. 
This erroneous use of the term may be considered as now 
obsolete, and the name of Karaman is no 1 onger found among 
the territorial divisions of Turkey. Tke regions comprised 
under this appellation as employed by Captain Beaufort 
and Colonel Leake ■will be described under the headings 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia. 

CAKAVACA, a tovra of Spain, in the province of Murcia, 
near a stream of the same name, which is tributary to the 
Segura, in 38° 6' N. lat., 2° 2' W. long. It is commanded 
by the ancient castle of Santa Cruz, and has an old parish 
church, with several convents, hospitals, and schools. The 
Mils in the neighbourhood yield various kinds of marble, 
and in a mountain on the west is the stalactite cavern of 
Barquilla. The miraculous cross of Cafavaca is famous for 
its healing powers, and a great festival is held in its honour 
on the 3d of May. Population, 6840. 

GAEAVAGGIO, Michelangelo Ameeighi (orMEEiGi) 
DA (1669-1609), a celebrated painter, born in the village oi 
Caravaggio, in Lombardy, from which he received Ms name. 
He was originally a mason’s ' labourfeir, but bis powerful 
'genius directed him to pain*tlng, at \v‘hifih’ he 'Woikbd^rith 
immitigable energy' hfid' Amazing force.' He' d.es|)iSed!e^ery 
sort’ of idealism whether hbble hr emasculate, beCam'e the 
head of the Haturalisti (unmbdified 'infitiators of Ordinary 
nature) in painting, . ,ahd' adopted a B*tyle of p6tent contrasts 
’of light aU'dfshadovf^, lafd bU with k'Bbrt of fury, emblematic 
of that fitiro© temper 'IvMch led the artist to commit a 
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iiomicide in a garxibling q^uarrel at Rome. To avoid tlie 
consequences of liis crime te fled to Naples and to 
where he was imprisoned for another attempt to avenge a 
quarrel. Escaping to Sicily, he was attacked hy a party 
sent in pursuit of him, and severely wounded. Being 
pardoned, he set out for Rome ; hut having been arrested 
by mistake before his arrival, and afterwards released, and 
left to shift for himself in excessive heat, and still suffering 
from wounds and hardships, he expired of fever on the beach 
at Pontercole in 1609. His best pictures are the Entomb- 
ment cf Christ, now in the Yatican ; St Sebastian, in the 
Roman Capitol ; a magnificent whole-length portrait of a 
grand-master of the Knights of Malta, Alof de Yignacourt, 
and his page, in the Louvre j and the Supper at Emmaus, 
in the Borghese Palace. 

CARAYAGaiO, Polidoeo Caxhaea da (1495-1543), 
a celebrated painter of frieze and other decorations in the 
Yatican, whose merits were such that, while a mere mortar- 
carrier to the artists engaged in that work, he attracted 
the admiration of Raphael, then employed on his great 
pictures in the Loggie of the palace. Polidoro’s works, 
as well as those of his master, Maturino of Elorence, 
have mostly perished, hut are well known by the fine 
etchings of P. S. Bartoli, Alberti, &c. On the sack of Rome 
by the army of the Constable Bourbon in 1527, Polidoro 
fled to Naples. Thence he went to Messina, where he was 
much employed, and gained a considerable fortune, with 
which he was about to return to the mainland of Italy 
when he was robbed and murdered by an assistant, Tonno 
Calabrese, in 1643. Two of his principal paintings are a 
Crucifixion, painted in Measina, and Christ bearing the 
Cross, in the Naples gallery. 

CARAYAN, or, to write it more correctly, Kakawan, 
is a Persian word, adopted into the later Arabic vocabulary, 
but rarely employed in speech and never in writing within 
the limits of Arabia proper, where other designations of 
strictly Arabic origin such as “ Rlkb” (assembled riders) 
or “ Kafileh” (wayfaring band) are in ordinary use. 

In common acceptance, then, throughout Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Asiatic Turkey generally, besides Persia, a 
caravan denotes a body of peaceable citizens, merchants, 
salesmen, and the like, travelling together on business for 
some considerable distance. The principal reasons which 
in the Asiatic region induce people of this class thus to 
unite for their journeys, and that in as large numbers as 
practicable, are, firstly, the greater security thus insured, 
or at least expected, against robbers, and in particular 
against marauding parties of Bedouins, Kurds, Tartars, 
and the like, whose grazing-grounds the proposed route 
may traverse; and, secondly, mutual assistance in the 
matter of provisions, water, and so forth. Bad government, 
or not rarely the absence of any government whatever, 
necessitates the first precaution; want of inns, baiting- 
places, and perhaps of habitations altogether, the second. 
It should ^o be remembered that no roads, in the 
European sense of the lyord, but merely tracks, and those 
difficult and often, interrupted, exist throughout Asiatic 
Turkey and Persia generally, — a fact that speaks badly for 
the “ Public Works Department” in both empires. These 
conditions having existed more or less from- time imme- 
morial in the major part of Western Asia, and still existing, 
caravans always have been in that part -of the world, and 
still are the principal means for conveying merchandize 
from one commerciffi centre to another.- - 

. In these companies camels are most general^ employed 
for the transport of heavy goods,, especially where, the 
track, > like , that, between • Damascus. , and -JSa^dad^ ifer 
example, lies, across level,- sandy,(, and arid dis^pte, ■ The 
..caiO^Starejkanies^ed in. strings .of <^ty and- more atia time,i 
.arfJjiMrtrpppi fcpiiiiectmg jthe rear., of pne beast rvdth- 
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head of another ; the leader is gaily decorated with party- 
coloured trappings, tassels, and bells; an unladen ass 
precedes the file, for luck, say some, fop guidance, say 
others — a not inappropriate allusion to human affairs in 
general. Where the route is rocky and steep, as that 
between Damascus and Aleppo, mules, or even asses, are 
used for burdens. The wealthier individuals of the party 
accompany it, where possible, on horseback. Every man 
carries arms ; but these are in truth more for show than 
for use, and are commonly flung away in the presence of 
any serious robber-attack; of wild beasts there is little 
danger, none of formidable size or disposition existing in 
the Levantine East. Should greater peril than ordinary 
be anticipated from Bedouins or the like, the protection of 
a company of soldiers is habitually pre-engaged, — an expen- 
sive, and ordinarily a useless adjunct, A leader or director, 
called '' Karawan-Bashi ” (headman), or, out of com- 
pliment, “ Karawan-Seraskier ” (general), both terms of 
Perso-Turkish composition, but most often simply desig- 
nated as “Reis” (chief), is before starting appointed by 
common consent. His duties are those of general manager, 
spokesman, arbitrator, and so forth; his remuneration 
indefinite. But in the matter of sales or purchases, either 
on the way or at destination, each member of the caravan 
manages as best he can for himself. 

The number of camels or mules in a single caravan 
varies from forty or so up to six hundred and more; 
sometimes, as on the reopening of a long-closed route, it 
reaches a thousand. The movements of caravans are 
chiefly regulated by the seasons, — the summer and eauly 
autumn, when the heat is at its fiercest and water scarce, 
being, when possible, avoided, as also, though for opposite 
reasons, the brief but severe cold of a Levantine winter. 
Hence the ordinary caravan-seasons are the months of 
spring, early summer, and later autumn. Friday, in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation made in the Koran itself, 
is the favourite day for setting out, the most auspicious 
hour being that immediately following noonday prayer. 
The first day’s march never does more than just clear the 
starting-point by a couple of miles, or thereabouts. Sub- 
sequently each day’s route is divided into two stages, — the 
first being from 3 or 4 a.m. to about 10 in the forenoon ; 
a halt follows, then travelling is resumed between 2 and 3 
p.M. and continued till 6, or even 8 in the evening. Thus 
the time passed daily on the road averages from ten to 
twelve hours, and, as the ordinary pace of a laden camel 
does not exceed 2 miles an hour, that of a mule being 2f, 
it follows that a distance varying from 23 to 28 miles is 
gone over every marching day. But prolonged halts of 
two, three, four, and even more days are often interpolated, 
as business, fatigue, or fear of danger may suggest. 

The hours of halt, start, and movement, the precise 
lines of route, and the selection or avoidance of particular 
localities are determined by common consent and the 
necessity of acting in concert, influences to which the 
“Refe” himself, apart from his personal recommendations, 
is indebted for whatever authority he may possess. But 
if, as sometimes happens, the services of a. professional 
guide, or those of a military officer haye, been engaged, 

. their will has to be deferred to in. such matters. Indeed 
many a caravan has been plundered, , or even totally 
destroyed, tlno'^h the treaek^ry qf Mred guide. Part- 
nership may ijnite interests in the East, but paid hire inore 
.certainly, -disunites, tbemj-r-s hirit worth a traveller’s re- 
„iiaemhrance*' iiWhile the caravan is on its way, the tfye 
. stated daily-prayers are, within certain limits, , sntloipajted, 
.-defOTredii.oTf even curtailed, so as the better tq /qomride 
.'with-th^rf^olar and necessary halts, — apracticaniqtlkJrh®*! 

the .most orthodox Mahometan custom and tjc^tion. 

- : Two esravans, the one of Ishmeelitesj-prdiiahly^.^Must’- 
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arets,” or semi-Syro-Ara'bs of early times, to -wliom also 
Joseph was sold, the other of Midianites, or natives of the 
Hawran district, are mentioned in G-enesis ch xxxvii. ; 
the route on which they were passing seems to have coin- 
cided with that nowadays travelled by Syrian caravans on 
their way to Egypt. Other allusions to caravans may he 
found in the Hebrew records, e.g., in the hook of Job, in 
Isaiah, and in the Psalms. Eastern literature is, of course, 
full of mention of them. 

The yearly pilgrim-hands, bound from various quarters 
of the Mahometan world to their common destination 
Mecca, are sometimes, but inaccurately, styled by European 
writers caravans; their proper designation is “Hajj,” a 
collective 'word for pilgrimages and pilgrims. Some 
description of them may however not unsuitably find a 
place here. 

The two principal pilgrim -caravans, or start 

yearly, the one from Damascus, or, to speak more exactly, 
from Mozareeb, a village station three days’ journey to the 
south of the Sju'ian capital, the other from Cairo in Egypt. 
This latter is joined on its route, near Akahah of the Red 
Sea, hy the Moghrebee, or North African “ Hajj,” collected 
from Tripoli, Marocco, and Tunis ; the former gathers np 
bands from Anatolia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and Syria. 
Besides these a third, but smaller “Hajj” of Persians, 
cbiefly sets out from Sook-esh-Sbeyoukb, in the neighbour- 
hood of Meshed Alee, on the lower Euphrates ; a fourth of 
Negroes, Nubians, Darfurees, &c., unites at Yembo on 
the Hejaz coast, whither they have crossed from Koseyr in 
Upper Egypt ; a fifth of Indians and Malays, centres at 
Jiddah ; a sixth and seventh, of southern or eastern Arabs 
arrive, the former from Yemen, the latter from Nejd. 

The Syrian “ Hajj ” is headed by the Pasha of Damascus, 
either in person or by a vicarious official of high rank, 
and is further accompanied by the “ Sorrah Ameer,” or 
“ Guardian of the Purse,” a Turkish officer from Constanti- 
nople, charged with the imperial contribution to the expense 
of the route, but chiefly with presents, or, to put it more 
truly, black mail, for the benefit of the independent Arab 
tribes, through whose lands the wayfarers must pass. 
The Egyptian company is commanded by an “Ameer,” 
or ruler, appointed by the Cairene Government, and is 
accompanied by the famous “ Mahmal,” or sacred pavilion. 
The other bands above mentioned have each their own 
“ Ameer,” besides their “ Mekowwams ” or agents, whose 
business it is to see after provisions, water, and the like, 
and are not seldom encumbered with a numerous retinue 
of servants aud other attendants. Lastly, a considerable 
force of soldiery, one, two, or more regiments strong, 
accompanies both the Syrian and the Egyptian “Hajj.” 

No guides properly so called attend these pilgrim-caravans, 
the routes followed being invariably the same, and well 
known. Bub Bedouin bands generally offer themselves by 
way of escort, and not seldom designedly lead their clients 
into the identical dangers from which they bargained to 
keep them safe. This they are the readier to do that, in 
addition to the personal luxuries with which many of the 
pilgrims provide themselves for the journey, a large amount 
of wealth, both in merchandize and coins, is habitually to 
be found among the travellers, who, in accordance with 
Mahometan tradition, consider it not merely lawful but 
praiseworthy to unite mercantile speculation with religious 
duty. Nor has any one, the Pasha himself or the Ameer 
and the military, when present, excepted, any acknowledged 
authority or general control in the pilgrim-caravans ; nor 
is there any orderly subdivision of management of service. 
The pilgrims do, indeed, often coalesce in companies among 
themselves for mutual help, but necessity, circumstance, 
or caprice governs all details, and thus it happens that 
numbers, sometimes as many as a third of the entire 
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“Hajj,” yearly perish by their own negligence or by mis- 
fortune, — dying, some of thirst, others of fatigue and sick- 
ness, others by robbers on the way. In fact the principal 
routes are in many places lined for miles together with the 
hones of camels and men. 

The numbers which compose these pilgrim-caravans are 
much exaggerated by popular rumour ; yet it is certain that 
the Syrian and Egyptian sometimes amount to 5000 each, 
with twenty-five or thirty thousand camels in train. Large 
suppKes of food and water have to be carried , the more so 
at times that the pilgrim season, following as it does the 
Mahometan calendar, which is lunar, falls for years together 
in the very hottest season, though, indeed, the Hejaz 
portion of the route is always hot enough even in winter. 
Hence, too, the journey is usually accomplished by night 
marches, the hours being from 3 to 4 p.m. bo 6 or 7 a.m. 
of the following day. Torches are lighted on the road ; 
the pace is slower than that of an ordinary caravan, and 
does not exceed two miles an hour. 

Eor the ceremonial and religious peculiarities of those 
pilgrim-caravans, or “Hajj,” see Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Arabia, and Lane’s Modern Egyptians, cc. xxiv. and xxv. 
In other respects the “Hajj” does not differ materially 
from an ordinary caravan, and it is from this point of view 
that it finds place in the present notice. (w. g. p.) 

CARAVANSERAI, a public building, for the shelter of 
caravans and of wayfarers generally. It is commonly 
constructed in the neighbourhood, but not within the walls, 
of some town or village, and bears the form of a quad- 
rangle, with a dead wall outside, only pierced below by 
a few narrow air-holes, but with small windows higher up. 
Within, a cloister-like arcade, surrounded by cellular store- 
rooms, forms the ground-floor; and a somewhat lighter 
arcade, giving access to little dwelling-rooms, runs round 
it above. Broad, open flights of stone steps connect the 
stories. The central court is open to the sky, and generally 
has in its centre a well with a fountain-basin beside it ; 
but sometimes the well is outside the building, A spacious 
portal, high and wide enough to admit the passage of a 
loaded camel, forms the sole entrance, which is furnished 
with heavy iron-plated folding doors, and is further guarded 
within by massive iron chains, drawn across at night. 
Each side of the entry is also provided with stone seats, 
and the entry paved with flagstones. The court itself is 
most often paved also, and large enough to admit of three 
or four hundred crouching camels or tethered mules ; the 
bales of merchandize are piled away under the lower 
arcade, or stored np in the cellars behind it ; the upstairs 
apartments are for human lodging ; but cooking is usually 
carried on in one or more corners of the quadrangle below. 
Should the caravanserai be a small one, the merchants 
and their goods alone find place within, the beasts of 
burden being left outside. A porter, appointed by the 
municipal authority of the place, is always present, lodged 
just within the gate, aud sometimes one or more assistants. 
These form a guard of the building and of the goods and 
persons in it, and have the right to maintain order and, 
within certain limits, decorum ; but they have no further 
control over the temporary occupants of the place, which 
is always kept open from prayer-time at early dawn till 
late in the evening for all arrivals. A small gratuity is 
expected by, and is generally given by the guests to, the 
porter, but he has no legal claim for payment from 
travellers, his maintenance being provided for out of the 
funds of the institution. Neither food nor provender is 
supplied in a caravanserai, water and shelter only; the 
rest the caravan has to find for itself. Many caravanserais 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Anatolia are possessed of con- 
siderable architectural merit ; their style of construction is 
in general that known as Saracenic ; their walls are massive, 
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and of hewn stone ; their proportions apt and grand. 
The portals especially are often decorated with intricate 
carving ; so also is the prayer-niche within, that indicates 
the direction of the Meccan Kibleh. These buildings, with 
their belongings, are worts of charity, and are supported, 
repaired, and so forth, out of funds derived from pious 
legacies, most often of land or rentals Sometimes a 
municipality takes on itself to construct and maintain a 
caravanserai; but in any case the institution is registered 
as tax-free, and its revenues as inalienable. When, as 
sometimes happens, those revenues have been dissipated 
by peculation, neglect, or change of times, the caravanserai 
passes through downward stages of dilapidation to total 
ruin (of which only too many examples may be seen by 
the Eastern traveller), unless some new charity intervene 
to repair and renew it. In the general decline of wealth, 
public spirit, and prosperity actually prevailing throughout 
the Mahometan Levant, such better fortune is, however, 
rare. “ Khans,” or places more analogous to our own 
town-inns and hotels, where not lodging only, but often 
food and other necessaries or comforts may be had for 
payment, are sometimes by inaccurate writers confounded 
with caravanserais, though having ready nothing in com- 
mon with them, except that they are also for the use of 
travellers. These “ Khans ” are generally to be found 
within the town or village precincts, and are of much 
smaller dimensions than caravanserais. The “ Khan ” 
called that of Asaad Pasha at Damascus is a model of con- 
structive skill and architectual beauty. (w. o. p.) 

OARAYELLAS, a seaport town of Brazil, in the 
province of Espiritu Santo, on a river, and not far from a 
bay, to which it gives its name, in 17° 49' S. lat. and 39° 
26' W. long. It is the principM port of the neighbouring 
country, and serves as the headquarters of the whale fishery 
of the Abrolhos Islands which lie off the coast Population, 
about 5000. 

CARAWAY, the fruit, or so-called seed, of Oarum 
carui, an nmbediferous plant growing throughout the 
northern and central parts of Europe and Asia. The 
plant has finely-cut leaves and compound umbels, and fruits 
laterally compressed and ovate, — the mericarps being 
subcylindrical, slightly arched^ and marked with fi.ve 
distinct pale ridges. Caraways evolve a pleasant aromatic 
odour when bruised, and they have an agreeable spicy 
taste. They yield from 3 to 6 per cent, of a volatile oil, 
which is a compound of carvol (a mobile liquid isomeric 
with the menthol of spearmint) and carvene. The plant 
is cultivated in the northern parts of Norway, in Finland, 
Russia, Germany, Holland, and In Marocco, as well as in 
the south of England, the produce of more northerly 
latitudes being richer in essential oil than that grown in 
southern regions. The essential oil is largely obtained by 
distillation for use iu medicine as an aromatic stimulant 
and carminative, and as a flavonxing material in cookery 
and in liqueurs for drinking. Caraways are, however, more 
extensively consumed entire in certain kinds of cheese, 
cakes, and bread, and they form the basis of a popular 
article of confectionery known as caraway comfits, 

CARBOLIC ACID, or Phenol (CgHgO), an acid 
sul stance forming one of the numerous constituents of 
coal-tar, was first described by Range in 1834. Its con- 
stitution was investigated by Laurent in 1841, who, regard- 
ing it as a hydrated oxide of the compound radical phenyl, 
termed it the hydrate of phenyl, Among other names it 
has received are phenic acid, phenyl alcohol, and creosote ; 
but though the latter is popularly applied to an impure 
mixtare of carbolic acid and the allied cresylic acid, it 
properly belongs to an altogether distinct substance. In 
addition to being an abundant constituent of coal-bar, 
carbolic acid is formed by the action of heat upon salicylic 
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acid; it can be obtained by the dry distillation of gum- 
benzoin and other resinous substances; traces of it are 
found in the urine of the horse, the ox, and man ; and to 
it castoreum owes its peculiar odour. 

Commercial carbolic acid is prepared solely from coal- 
tar by a method of which the following is an outline. When 
coal-tar is distilled the most volatile products — benzol, 
toluol, cumol, (fee,, first come away, after which when the 
temperature rises from 150° C. to 200° 0. crude carbolic 
acid distils over. This distillate is mixed with a strong 
solution of caustic potash, and the resulting carbolate of 
potash is in its turn treated with sulphuric acid, which 
decomposes the carbolate, liberating carbolic acid, which 
rises to the surface as an oily layer, and is removed by a 
syphon. The product is purified by washing and repeated 
rectification, and finally cooled down to 10° 0., when it 
forms whitish acicular crystals, from which the unsolidified 
acid is drained away. Crystallized carbolic acid of com- 
merce retains a strong naphthalic odour, from which it may 
be freed for medicinal or other purposes by a method recom- 
mended by Professor Church. Into 1 tt> of the crystal- 
lized acid he pours 20 of cold distilled water, care being 
taken that the whole of the acid shall not be dissolved. 
The mixture is repeatedly shaken till from 2 to 3 ounces 
of the acid only remains undissolved, in which residue 
the whole of the impurities are retained. From this, the 
aqueous solution is syphoned off, and if necessary, filtered, 
and then pure powdered common salt is added to it till 
the salt will no longer dissolve. After standing some 
time the whole of the carbolic acid rises to tbe .surface, and 
floats as a yellow oily layer, which as it contains 5 per 
cent, of water will not crystallize. It may be crystallized 
by distilling from a little lime, and the product collected 
up to 185° C. will possess only a faint pleasant aromatic 
odour. Pure carbolic acid crystallizes in long colourless 
needles; it melts at 35° C,, and boils about 187° 0. It 
is soluble in all proportions in alcohol, ether, and strong 
acetic acid, but dissolves only sparingly in water. It does 
not redden litmus paper; it exerts a powerful corrosive 
action on the skin'; its aqueous solution coagulates albumen ; 
and it unites with animal substances, preserving them from 
decomposition, and removing the offensive odour from 
putrefying matter. 

The extensive manufacture and employment of carbolic 
acid are, iu a large degree, owing to the exertions of the 
late Professor Grace Calvert, who was the first to manufac- 
ture it in the crystalline form. The development of the 
aniline colour industry also communicated an impetus to 
the manufacture of carbolic acid, as the one is, in a sense, 
a secondary product of the other. A great many useful 
applications have opened up for the employment of the acid 
in addition to its extensive medicinal and antiseptic uses 
(see Antiseptics). For domestic, sanitary, and medicinal 
use, carbolic acid is prepared in various states of purity 
and strength. Toilet and medicated soaps, tooth powder, 
disinfecting powder, <fec., are all prepared containing 
definite proportions of the acid. A large quantity of 
crude carbolic acid is employed under the name of creosote 
for impregnating wood for railway sleepers and piles, 
and for engineering purposes generally, — a method of 
preserving wood discovered and patented by Mr John 
Bethell. 

Carbolic acid is, however, most largely consumed in the 
preparation of several dyeing materials, which are second 
only in importance to the colours derived from aniline. 
Picric or earbazotic acid is a brilliant yellow dye-stuff, much 
used for wool and sOk dyeing, prepared by very cautiously 
adding in small quantities nitric acid to crystallized carbolic 
acid, or to a mixtare of carbolic acid with sulphuric acid. 
From picric acid in its turn two derivatives are obtained, 
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iaopurpiiric acid and picramic acid, but tiese have only a 
limited application in dyeing. Goralline, a dye in extensive 
use, yielding a variety of fine red shades, is obtained by 
heating together two parts of oxalic acid, three of carbolic 
acid, and four of sulphuric acid to a temperature of from 
140° C. to 150° 0. Peonine, or red coralline, is a product 
of coralline obtained by acting on it at a temperature of 
about 130° C. with a concentrated solution of ammonia. 
It yields on wool and silk a very rich durable Turkey-red- 
like shade. Amine, or yellow coralline, is made by mixing 
together oxalic acid, carbolic acid and sulphuric acid, the 
same as for ordinary coralline, but the mixture is submitted 
to a less elevated temperature. It dyes fine yellow and 
orange shades on animal fibres. Phenicienne, or rothine, 
is a dye producing shades varying from a deep garnet red 
to a chamois colour, made hy adding to carbolic acid a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. Pol’s yellow is 
manufactured by heating to 100° 0. a mixture of five parts 
of carbolic acid and three of powdered arsenic acid. Besides 
these various other dyes having carbolic acid for their basis 
have been introduced and some of them are commercially 
established. 

CABBOhr {symlol, Cj atomic weight, 12) is one of the most 
important of the chemical elements. It occurs pure in the 
diamond, and nearly pure as graphite or plumbago ; it is a 
constituent of all animal and vegetable tissues and of coal ; 
and it also enters into the composition of many minerals, 
such as chalk and dolomite. 

Oarbon is a solid substance, destitute of taste and odour ; 
but it occurs in several modifications which exhibit very 
diverse physical properties. Thus, it is met with in the 
form of the diamond in transparent crystals belonging to 
the regular or cubical system, which conduct electricity but 
slowly ; and in the form of graphite in opaq[U0 crystals 
belonging to the hexagonal system, which conduct electricity 
nearly as well as the metals. The diamond is the hardest 
substance known, and has a relatively high specific gravity 
(3 '3 3 to 3 '55), but graphite is comparatively soft, producing 
a black shining streak when rubbed upon paper, and has a 
much lower specific gravity (2‘IS to 2'35). lu addition 
to these two crystalline modifications of carbon there are a 
number of varieties of non-crystalline or amorphous carbon, 
which, however, exhibit the greatest differences in physical 
properties. 

By heating to the high temperature afforded by a 
powerful galvanic battery, both the diamond and amorphous 
carbon are converted into graphite. In the electric arc 
carbon appears to be converted into vapour ; but the 
temperature which is required to volatilize it is extremely 
high ; in fact, it has been calculated’’ that the boiling- 
poiut of carbon is not less than about 7000° on, the 
centigrade scale. 

Although the various allotropic modifications of carbon 
cannot always be satisfactorily distinguished by their 
physical properties, they may readily be distinguished, as 
Berthelot has shown, by their behaviour on treatment with 
certain oxidizing agents. The diamond is not affected 
thereby even after prolonged and rei terated treatment. The 
different varieties of amorphous carbon, however, are more 
or less readily entirely converted into humus-like substances, 
or humic acids,” soluUe in water, whereas the different 
varieties of grapMte furnish “ graphitic oxides,” which are 
insoluble in water, and especially characterized by the 
property of undergoing decomposition with deflagration 
when heated. The method of treatment adopted hy 
Berthelot is as follows. The carbon in the form of an 
impalf^ahle powder is mixed with the aid of a card with 
five times its weight of pulverized potassic chlorate, and 



t.Tn'fi mixture is then formed little by little into a paste with 
f umin g nitric acid. In performing these operations great 
care is necessary in order to avoid explosions, and at most 
five grams of carbon should be taken. The mixture, con- 
tained in a small open flask, is aEowed to stand several 
hours, and is then heated for three or four days without 
interruption to a temperature not higher than 50° or 60° C. ; 
the mass is then diluted with water and washed by decanta- 
tion with tepid water. It is necessary as a rule to repeat 
this series of operations several times in order eutirely to 
dissolve the amorphous carbons, or to convert the graphites 
into graphitic oxides, 

Berthelot has examined a very large number of varieties 
of carbon in this manner with the following results. The 
carbon of wood charcoal, animal charcoal, coke, the so-callod 
metallic carbon obtained by decomposing hydrocarbons 
by passing their vapours through a red-hot tube, gas-retort 
carbon, and various specimens of anthracite from different 
sources, aU dissolved entirely with more or less readiness 
when treated in the above manner ; lamp black, however, 
furnished a small amount of graphitic oxide. The 
amorphous carbon of the meteorite of Cranbourne (Australia) 
furnished a graphitic oxide identical with that obtained by 
similarly treating graphite from cast-iron, but tbe carbon 
of the Orgueil meteorite was entirely soluble. The carbon 
of the Greenland meteoric rock discovered by Hordenski old 
also dissolved entirely with the exception of a very in- 
significant residue. 

Berthelot also examined the action of various agents on 
carbon, and finds that heat alone is without influence ; that 
is to say, the graphites are not changed into amorphous 
carbon, or the amorphous carbons into graphite, when 
heated to whiteness in an atmosphere of hydrogen or of 
chlorine. When, however, a pencil of gas-retort carbon is 
inflamed in an atmosphere of oxygen, and then as soon as 
the point is fully incandescent plunged into water, the part 
which has been heated contains a small quantity of graphite. 
On examining the pencils of carbon employed in producing 
the electric light it was found that the spongy mass of 
carbon collected on the negative pole contained a large 
proportion of grapMte, but that only traces were present in 
the pencil employed as positive pole, which appears to 
indicate that it is necessary for the carbon to undergo 
volatilization in order that it may be converted into 
graphite. The graphite thus produced is not identical with 
that contained in cast-iron, nor with natural plumbago ; 
the same variety of graphite is produced, however, when 
the diamond is heated in the electric arc. The carbon 
separated from the various hydrocarbons by heat alone 
consists entirely of amorphous cai'bon, but that obtained on 
decomposing marsh gas by the electric spark contains a 
pmall quantity of graphite, and the carbon resulting from 
the decomposition of perchloride of carbon and bisulphide 
of carbon at a red heat contains a considerable proportion 
of graphite; that resulting from the decomposition of 
cyanogen by the electric sj)ark contains only traces of 
graphite. 

The specific heats of the several modifications of carbon 
also differ considerably ; that is to say, the amounts of heat 
required to raise equal weights through the same number 
of degrees of temperature are different, The diamond has 
the lowest, and amorphous carbon the Mghest specific 
heat; or to raise the temperature of a given weight of the 
diamond from the temperature ft to the temperature b will 
require less heat than to raise the temperature of the same 
weight of amorphous carbon from the temperature a to b. 

QrapUte< — Graphite is found native near Travancore in 
Ceylon, and near Moreton Bay in Australia, in several parts 
of the United States, in South Siberia, and in Germany, 
principally at Griessbach near Passau, always in rocks 
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bslonglug to fclie earliest formations. It occurs in two 
distinct modificationSj one of wMch, like the Borrowdale 
graphite, is fine-grained and amorphous ; the other, like 
the Ceylon variety, is composed of small fiat plates. Native 
graphite contains from 95 to nearly 100 per cent, of carhon, 
the impurity being usually small quantities of silicates. 
Graphite, also called plumbago or black lead, is used for 
making so-called lead pencils, for polishing iron work, for 
lubricating machinery, for making crucibles, and in the 
electrotype process for coating the surfaces of wood, plaster- 
of-paris, gutta-percha, and other non-conducting materials, 
so as to render them conductive. 

The behaviour of graphite on treatment with a mixture 
of potassic chlorate and nitric acid has been carefully 
studied by Brodie; hut our knowledge of its oxidation 
products is still very incomplete. He has shown that it is 
converted into a body to which he attributes the composi- 
tion indicated by the formula C^jH^Og ; graphitic acid, 
as this compound is termed, forms yellow silky plates, 
insoluble in water and acids. It does not form salts, 
and Berthelot therefore prefers to call it graphitic oxide. 
"When this substance is heated it decomposes almost with 
explosive violence, leaving a residue which still contains 
hydrogen and oxygen, but which is not distinguishable from 
finely divided graphite. When the graphite which crystal- 
lizes from cast-iron and that obtained by heating amorphous 
carbon in the electric arc are similarly treated, graphitic 
oxides are produced which differ from each other, and from 
the oxide formed from native graphite j it is therefore 
supposed that these graphites are distinct substances 
(Berthelot, Arm,. Gh. Fhys. [4] xix. 399). 

Amorphous Carhon. — Pure amorphous carbon is only 
obtained with great difficulty. That produced by heating 
pure organic substances, such as sugar and starch, stiU 
contains traces of hydrogen and oxygen, from which it can 
only be freed by long-continued ignition at a white-heat in 
an atmosphere of chlorine. The purest amorphous carbon 
ordinarily met with is lamp black, which is prepared by the 
imperfect combustion of highly carbonized bodies, such , 
as resin. An amorphous carbon of considerable purity, j 
known as gas-retort carhon, is obtained in the manufacture i 
of coal-gas. The parts of the retort which are exposed to 
the highest temperature partially decompose the gas as it 
escapes, and by degrees a layer of very dense carbon is 
deposited in the upper parts of the retorts. It is a good 
conductor of heat and electricity, and burns with diffic^ty, 
and is therefore employed in producing the electric light, 
and to form the negative element in Bunsen’s voltaic 
battery. Wood charcoal and coke are very impure forms of 
amorphous carbon, containing in addition to small quantities 
of hydrogen and oxygen a considerable proportion of 
mineral matters, which remain as ashes when the charcoal 
or coke is burnt. Animal charcoal is a still more impure 
form of amorphous carbon. 

Oxides of Carhon.— Whm carbon is burnt in oxgyen 
carbonic dioxide or carbonic anhydride, or, as it is commonly 
termed, carbonic add, OOg, is formed; if the supply of 
oxygen is deficient the lower' oxide, carbomc oxide, CO, is 
also produced, and the latter- may be obtained in a pure 
state by passing the dioxide over red-hot carbon. Both 
are colourless^ odourless gases. . The union of carbon with 
oxygen gives rise to the evolution of a' very large amount 
of heat, but much less heat is produced byi.the union of the 
first half of the oxygen than by the union of. the second 
half. Thus the combination of 12 grams of carbon with 
16 grams of oxygen to form 28 grams of carbonic oxide 
gives rise, to the evolution of about 25,000 units pf heat, 
but .no less than 69;000 units are produced by the addition 
of a second 1 16. grams of oxygen to form carbonic dioxide. < 
It is Opposed ittortdn thoi first instance ver^much less heat ; 
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I is evolved because energy, which otherwise would appear in 
the form of heat, is expended in converting the sohd carbon 
into the state in which it exists in gaseous carbonic oxide 
and dioxide, since it is observed that in those cases in 
which two oxides are formed, both of which are solid, 
sensibly equal quantities of heat are evolved in the fixation 
of each successive 16 grams of oxygen. 

In the conversion, however, of the different varieties 
of carbon into carbonic dioxide, COg, by combustion in 
oxygen different amounts of heat are produced. The 
following table represents the number of units of heat (the 
unit of heat hemg the amount required to raise the 
temperature of 1 gram of water from 0° to 1° C) evolved in 
the conversion of 12 grams of each of the varieties of carbon 
into 44 grams of carbonic dioxide : — 

Ucita. 

Diamond 93,240 

Iron graphite 93,144 

Natural graphite 93,564 

Gas-retort carbon 96, 564- 

Wood charcoal 96,960 

Carbonic oxide burns in the air or oxygen with a blue 
flame, forming carbonic dioxide. It is an extremely 
poisonous gas, being capable of displacing the oxygen in 
blood, owing to the formation of a compound with the 
heemoglohin with which the oxygen is ordinarily combined. 
It is very sparingly soluble in water, which dissolves only 
about .j^th of its bulk at 1 5° C. When a mixture of equal 
volumes of carbonic oxide and chlorine gas is exposed to 
sunhght, the two gases combine, forming chloro-carbonic 
oxide or phosgene gas, COClg. 

Carbonic dioxide will not burn, neither does it support 
combustion. Under the pressure of 36 atmospheres at 0° 
0. it is converted into a colourless mobile liquid. When 
the liquid is suddenly relieved from the pressure under 
which alone it can exist, part of it at once passes hack into 
the state of gas, and heat is abstracted so rapidly that the 
remaining portion of the liquid solidifies. By lowing a 
jet of the hquid dioxide to pass into a cyhudrical metal 
box, having within it an inclined metal tongue against 
which the jet of liquid impinges, a considerable quantity of 
the solid may be collected in the form of a white flocculent 
mass hke snow. Like all flocculent substances, it conducts 
heat hut slowly, and may be preserved for a considerable 
time. By mixing it with ether its heat-conducting power 
is greatly increased; it therefore evaporates much more 
quickly, and a much lower temperature is obtained than 
with the solid alone, and by placing the mixture under the 
receiver of an air-pump and exhausting, a stiU greater 
degree of cold is produced. According to Faraday, an 
alcohol thermometer plunged into a hath of the solid 
carbonic dioxide and ether in air indicates a temperature of 
— 76° 0., and in the same hath under a receiver exhausted 
to within 12 inches of the atmospheric pressure it fell to 
— 110° C. ; at the latter temperature alcohol assumes the 
consistence of a thick oil. 

Kecent experiments of Sir B. Brodie [Royal Society Pro- 
ceedings, xxi. p. 483, 1873) show that carbonic oxide and 
dioxide are not the only oxides of carhon which are capable 
of existing. When a current of pure and dry carbonic 
oxide is circulated through a Siemeu’s induction-tube, and 
there submitted to the action of electricity, a decomposi- 
tion' of the gas occurs. Carbonic dioxide is formed, and 
simultaneously with its formation a solid deposit may he 
observed in the induction-tube ; this deposit appears as a 
transparent fihh of a red-brown colour. It is entirely 
soluble' m water, which is strongiy coloured by it, and the 
solutioir has' an intensely acid reaction. In the dry con- 
ditiony. before it has been in contact with water, it is an 
oxide of carbon. Samples, however, made in different 
ejqipidments do not present precisely the same, composition; 
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but nevertbeless they appear to belong to a certain limited 
number of forms, wMcb repeatedly occur and may in- 
variably be referred to the same general order or system. 
This system is, or appears to be, what may be termed an 
homologous series of “ oxycarbons,” of which the unit of 
carbon with the weight 12 may be regarded as the first 
term, and of which the adjacent terms differ by an incre- 
ment of carbonic oxide, GO, weighing 28 , precisely as 
homologous series of hydrocarbons differ by the increment 
CH2. Two at least of these substances have been identified 
by analysis, namely, the adjacent terms O4O3 and 

Carbonic Acid. — Carbonic dioxide dissolves in about its 
own volume of water at ordinary temperatures, forming 
carbonic acid, H2OO3; the solution has a sharp and 
slightly acid taste, and turns the blue colour of htmus to 
wine-red. The volume of carbonic dioxide dissolved by 
^■vater diminishes as the temperature rises, and at the bod- 
ing heat the whole is expelled from solution ; the volume 
dissolved by water at a given temperature is nearly the 
same, however, under aU pressures, so that the weight of 
gas absorbed increases in nearly the same proportion as the 
pressure. On removing the pressure the gas is given off 
with effervescence. Ordinary soda-water consists merely 
of water impregnated with carbonic dioxide by mechanical 
pressure. When lime water is added to a solution of 
carbonic acid, or carbonic dioxide is passed into lime 
water, a white precipitate of calcic carbonate or carbonate 
of lime, the chief constituent of ordinary chalk, is pro- 
duced : — 

CaOaHs -b H2OO3 = CaGOg + 2H2O . 

Calcic hydrate, Carhonlo acid. Calcic carbonate. Water. 

On continuing to pass the gas the precipitate becomes 
dissolved owing to the formation of an acid carbonate or 
bicarbonate, which is fairly soluble in water, the carbonate 
being almost insoluble : — 

CaOOg + HaOOg = H2Ca(C08)2 

Calcic caibonate. Carbonic acid. Calcic bicarbonate. 

If the solution of the bicarbonate be heated, carbonic 
dioxide is given off and the calcic carbonate is precipitated, 
the bicarbonate being decomposed. The lime salt may 
also be removed from the solution, with the exception of 
the small amount of calcic carbonate which the water is 
capable of dissolving, by carefully adding lime water or a 
solution of ordinary washing soda as long as a precipitate 
is produced. The action of lime water in this case is to 
convert the soluble bicarbonate into the insoluble carbonate ; 
thus ; — 

H20a(C03)2 + OaHaOs = 20aa03 + 2H2O . 

Calcic bicarbonate. Calcic hydrate. Calcic carbonate. 

These facts serve to explain the “hardness,” as it is 
termed, of many natural waters, and the methods employed 
to render such waters soft. A water which, like rain 
water, readily produces a lather with soap is said to be a 
soft water, whereas one which does not readily yield a 
lather, hut forms a large amount of curd, is said to be a 
hard water. The hardness of most natural spring waters 
is cliiefly. due to dissolved calcic bicarbonate, which is 
formed by the action of the carbonic acid dissolved in rain 
upon the calcareous materials with which the water comes 
in contact during its passage through the earth. Ordinary 
soap consists of the sodic salts of certain fatty acids, and 
is soluble in water j but the lime salts of these acids are 
insoluble, so that when the soap is used with the hard 
water a double decomposition takes place, the calcic bicar- 
bonate being converted into sodic bicarbonate and the soda- 
soap i nto a lime soap or curd. Such waters may be rendered 
soft, that is to say, the calcic bicarbonate may be removed 
in a variety of ways, viz., by heating the water, which 
causes the decomposition of the bicarbonate and the precipi- 
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tation of the carbonate, and it is in this way that the fur 
is produced in our kettles and boilers j by adding washing 
soda or sodic carbonate, a common practice in aU households 
where hard water is used; and lastly, by adding lime 
water. (h. e. a.) 

CAKBOHAEI, The (from the Italian carbonaro, charcoal- 
maker), were certain secret societies of a liberal and even 
revolutionary tendency that took an active part in some 
events of Italian and French history during the first three 
decades of this century. Secret societies, calling themselves 
by this or a similar name, had indeed previously existed in 
various parts of Europe ; but it was in Italy, towards the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, that these first began to 
assume an historic importance. In 1808 many republi- 
cans, discontented alike with the Bourbon and the Bona- 
partist government in Naples, had retired to the mountain 
recesses of the Abruzzi and Calabria. At first engaged only 
in an isolated resistance to the authorities, they began to 
organize themselves. They took the name of Carbonari, a 
name suggested by the trade of charocal-burning extensively 
pursued in those regions, in which many of them were 
engaged. From this trade, too, but especially from the 
Christian religion, and above all from the crucifixion of 
Christ, they adopted a system of mystic rites and a symbolic 
phraseology, by which they concealed from the uninitiated, 
but all the more vividly expressed to the initiated, the real 
political aims of the society, while its apparently religious 
character served to attract many whom its revolutionary 
secrecy might have repelled. A lodge of Carbonari was 
baracca (a hut) ; an ordinary meeting, vendita (a sale) ; a 
meeting of importance, alta vendita ; — these terms being 
borrowed from the trade of charcoal-burning. But for 
words to express the inner purpose of the society they 
borrowed from religion. Christ, as the highest victim of 
tyranny, was the lamb that had been put to death by the 
wolf ; they were sworn to avenge his death ; and so the 
destruction of the wolf to avenge the slaughter of the lamb 
became the symbolic watchword of the society. There 
were four grades in the society ; and the ceremonies of 
initiation were characterized by many mystic rites, through 
which the real meaning began only gradually to appear. 
Many efforts were made to bring about a complete organ- 
ization of the Carbonari in Italy, by the institution of a 
central power which should control the separate societies 
of the various provinces, but they failed. Foliticians soon 
discovered how easily capital could be made of such societies, 
and negotiations were entered into by the Bourbons to 
unite the Carbonari in an effort to overthrow the French 
Grovernment in Naples. Accordingly, for two years they 
carried on a desultory warfare with King Murat, who at 
last, taking the matter thoroughly in hand, drove them into 
the mountains, from which, they had emerged, and sup- 
pressed them for a time. Capobianco, their leader, was 
treacherously arrested and put to death. Ere long, the 
Carbonari reappeared and helped towards the final over- 
throw of the French power in N aples. But Ferdinand, who 
had courted them during his misfortunes, provedfalse to them 
on his return to power, though they were moderate enough 
in their political aims, being ready to content themselves 
with the establishment in Naples of the constitution that 
had been enjoyed in Sicily under English supremacy. 
Heuceforward they began to conspire against the Bourbon 
Government, and indeed soon spread over the whole of Italy, 
being more and more regarded as the champions of the 
liberal and national cause. They were the principal authors 
of the Neapolitan revolution of 1820 , of the disturbances 
in the Papal States of the same year, and of the Piedmontese 
revolution of 1821 . Previously recruited chiefly from the 
lower classes, the Carbonari now counted in their ranks 
almost all the intelligent and patriotic population of Italy, 
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especially the middle classes, the officers of the army, the 
students at the universities, the artists, and even the 
priests, — to the number, it is said, of nearly 700,000. 
Unable, however, to resist the military power of Austria, 
backed by a European congress, the revolution and the 
Carbonari along with it were crushed, and naany, such as 
Silvio Pellico, implicated or supposed to be implicated in 
their conspiracies, perished or languished in Austrian 
dungeons. They never quite revived in Italy; though 
active again in 1830 and 1831, they were forthwith super- 
seded by the more energetic and more extreme “young 
Italy ” of Mazzini. 

It was about 1820 that Carbonarism began to take root 
in Erance. There the organization was more perfect, as 
in addition to what had been attained in Italy, there was 
a supreme board, presided over by the veteran Lafayette, 
and a complete hierarchy of societies, by which the of 
the chief was communicated, from higher to lower, to the 
smallest lodges in the extremities of Erance ; these were 
veiiies pariicuHires, ventes, centrales^ hautes vmtes, ventes 
supr^mes. It made great progress in France, especially 
among the students and sub-officers of the army. The 
example of Spain and Italy having incited the French 
Carbonari to immediate action, attempts to raise an insur- 
recBion were made in 1821 at Belfort, Thouars, La Eochelle, 
and other towns. They were all immediately suppressed, 
but not without revealing to what extent the Carbonari 
had spread over France. It was at the trial of Bories, one 
of those concerned in the rising at La Bochelle, that the 
nature and organization of the Carbonari in France became 
publicly known, and attention was drawn to the mutual fide- 
lity prevalent among them, as none but those immediately 
concerned in the insurrection could be brought to trial. 
Though completely defeated in 1821, French Carbonarism 
did not die out, but continued to be an active centre of 
revolutionary discontent till 1830, when, after contributing 
to the July revolution, most of the members adhered to 
the government of Louis Philippe. For several years after, 
traces of it existed in some French towns, but these are of 
no importance. 

Heokethorn’a Secret Societies ; Botta’s Mstory of Italy, vol. ii. ; 
Alison’s History of Europe, vol. ii. ; Annuaire Hxstorique. 

OAEBONDALE, a city of the United States, in the 
county of Luzerne in Pennsylvania, near the source of the 
Lackawanna Eiver, on the Delaware and Hudson Eailway, 
about 110 miles H.FT.W. of Philadelphia. Its incorpora- 
tion only dates from 1851, and (as its name implies) its 
principal importance consists in the fact that it is the 
centre of an extensive coal-field. About 900,000 tons are 
obtained annually from the neighbouring mines. Popula- 
tion in 1850, 4945 ; in 1870, 6393. 

CAEBUNCLE is a name applied in modern times to the 
various kinds of garnet employed by jewellers when cut en 
cahocTim, that is, with a smooth convex surface, and the 
back either flat or hollowed out. On account of the deep 
red colour of most garnets it is necessary to adopt this 
kind of cutting, especially when the stones are of any 
considerable size, in order to exhibit their rich hues by the 
light passing through a comparatively thin stratum of the 
material. The carbuncle is frequently mentioned in the 
Bible, although it is impossible to deflne the precise stone 
referred to under that name in the Authorized Version 
of the Scriptures. The stone in the breast-plate of the 
High Priest, which is translated carbuncle (Exodus xxviii. 
17), is in the original called Bareketh, literally meaning 
flashing, while again, in Isaiah liv. 12, the term Eadkod, 
equivalent to the glowing of fire, is also rendered by 
carbuncle. The carbuncnVm of Pliny appears to have 
included all the deep-red coloured stones which were 
suitable for jewellery and gems, such as the ruby and the 
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spinel, as well as the various kinds of garnet. It is remark- 
able that among the varieties distinguished by classical 
writers were the lychnis or lamp stone, and tbe avdpai or 
live coal, both in common with the scriptural names indicat- 
ing stones with a fiery glow. In the setting of carbuncles, 
a ruby-like glow is frequently communicated to the stones 
by a backing of coloured metallic foil which modifies their 
hue, a practice which is found to have prevailed in Eoman 
times, ianta est in illis occasio artis, sxibditis pe?' quce 
translucere cogantur. The finest carbuncles come from 
Pegu and Ceylon, and they are sometimes found in masses 
of such dimensions that cups measuring as much as one 
I and a half or two inches in height and diameter are cut out 
I of them. See under Gaenet. 

CARBUNCLE, an acute local inflammation of the 
deeper layers of the skin, followed by sloughing. It is met 
with in those who are weakened by any cause, and in 
certain unhealthy constitutional states. It is accompanied 
by great constitutional disturbance ; in the early stages of 
the disease the pain is considerable. A hard flattened 
sweUing of a deep red colour is noticed on the back, 
face, or extremities. This gradually extends until in some 
instances it may become as large as a dinner-plate. To- 
wards the centre of the mass numerous small openings form 
on the surface. From them blood and matter escape, and 
through these openings a yellow slough, of leathery con- 
sistence, can be seen. The treatment generally adopted 
is free incisions through the mass, relieving the tension 
and alleviating the pain. Poultices are then applied to 
encourage the separation of the slough. After this comes 
away a healthy ulcer is left which heals rapidly, leaving 
an indelible scar. Opium is given in order to relieve the 
pain. The patient requires supporting diet, stimulants, 
good food, and the administration of iron. Occurring as 
it does in people of an unhealthy tendency, it may in 
severe cases occasion death. Some surgeons do not inter- 
fere with the knife, but give opium in large doses, and 
allow the slough to separate by natural processes. 

CAROAJENTE, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Valencia, 2| miles from the right bank of the Jucar, in 
39® 4' N lat. and 3 31' W. long., with a station on the 
railway between Valencia and Almansa. It is inhabited 
chiefly by an agricultural population, but has a consider- 
able manufacture of linen and woollen stuffs, and silk 
thread from the silk produced in the neighbourhood. The 
town-house (a modern building), the parish church, and the 
palace of the marquis of Oalzada are its principal build- 
ings. Eoman remains have been found in the vicinity. 
Population, 8850. 

CARCASSONNE, the chief town of the department of 
Aude, in France, is situated on both sides of the Eiver 
Aude, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the Canal 
dtt Sud, about 55 miles S.E. of Toulouse, on the railway 
between that city and Narbonne, in 43® 12' 54" N. lat. 
and 2° 20' 65 E. long. On an abrupt elevation on the 
right bank of the river stands the old city, enclosed by a 
double line of ramparts and towers, and retaining the 
aspect of a mediseval fortress, A portion of the inner line 
is attributed to the Visigoths ; the rest, including the 
castle, seems to belong to the 11th or 12th century, while 
the outer circuit has been referred mainly to the end 
of the 13th. The old cathedral of St Nazaire, which partly 
dates from the 11th century, and contains magnificent 
stained-glass windows of the Renaissance period, has been 
restored under the superintendence of M. VioUet-le-Duc. 
On the left bank of the river, but connected with the city 
by a bridge of twelve arches, lies the new town, clean, 
weR-built, and flourishing, with streets intersecting each 
other at right angles. It is surrounded by boulevards 
occupying the site of its ramparts, and has a large esplanade 
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for military manceuvres, as well as numerous fountains and 
planted walks. As cMef town of a department, and tke 
seat of a Mskop, Carcassonne contains court-kouses and 
\arious public offices, an episcopal palace, and a theological 
seminary ; and among its other public buildings and insti- 
tutions may be mentioned the new cathedral of St Michael, 
the town-hall, the library with upwards of 15,000 volumes, 
the exchange, the theatre, the barracks, the hospitals, the 
college, the school of design, the museum, the chamber of 
commerce, and the agricultural society. Of the various in- 
dustrial establishments the most important are the woollen 
factories, — not less than 2000 people being engaged in the 
manufacture of cloth, which is chiefly exported to the 
Levant, Barbary, and South America. Wadding, paper, 
leather, pottery, and iron wares are also produced; and 
there is a trade in wine, brandy, and fruit. A large fair 
is held in ITovember and another on Whit-Tuesday. 
Population in 1872, 20,808 in the town, and 23,644 in 
the commune. 

Carcassonne occupies the site of Carca^o, an ancient city of Gallia 
ITarbonensis, which belonged to the Volcae Tectosages. It was a 
place of some importance at the time of Ctesar’s invasion, hut makes 
almost no appearance in Roman history. On the disintegiation of 
the empire, it fell into the hands of the Visigoths, who, in spite of 
the attacks ot the Franks, especially in 585, letained possession till 
724, when they were expelled by the Saracens, destined in turn to 
yield before long to Charles Martel. Fiom the 9th to the beginning 
of the 13th century Carcassonne formed a separate countship, which 
was brought to rum by the attachment of Count Raymond Roger to 
the cause of the Albigenses. The city, in spite of a noble defence, 
was taken by the Cmsaders of Simon de Montfort in 1209, and the 
unfortunate count perished in captivity. In 1224, his son, Ray- 
mond Trencavel 11. , recovered his estates, but in 1247 he was forced 
to yield all his rights to Philip Augustus. A revolt of the city 
against the royal authority was severely punished in 1 262, by the 
expulsion of its principal inhabitants, who were, however, peimitted 
to take up their quarters on the other side of the river. This was 
the origin of the new town, which was fortified in 1347. During 
the reli^ous wars Carcassonne several times changed hands, and it 
did not recognise Henry IV. till 1696. 

CARDAMOM, the fruit of several plants of the genera 
Ehttaria and Amomuni, belonging to the natural order 
ZingiheracecBf the principal of which is Elettaria Oardanio- 
mum, from which the true officinal or Malabar cardamom 
is derived. The Malabar cardamom plant has flag-like 
leaves, springing from an erect perennial stem, and rising 
to a height of from 6 to 1 2 feet. The fruit is an ovate- 
triangular three-celled three-valved capsule of a dirty yellow 
colour, enclosing numerous angular seeds, which form the 
valuable part of the plant. It is a native of the moun- 
tainous parts of the Malabar coast of India, and the fruits 
are procured either from wild plants or by cultivation 
throughout Travancore, Western Mysore, and along the 
Western Ghauts, A cardamom of much larger size found 
growing in Ceylon was formerly regarded as belonging to a 
distinct species, and described as under the name of 
Mlettwio. major; but it is now known to be only a variety 
of the Malabar cardamom. In commerce, several varieties 
are distinguished according to their size and flavour. The 
most esteemed are known as “shorts,” a name given to 
such capsules as are from a quarter to half an inch long 
and about a quarter broad. Following these come “ short- 
longs” and “long-longs,” also distinguished by their size, 
the 1 argest. reaching to about an inch in length. The Ceylon 
cardamon attains a length of an inch and a half and is 
about a third of an inch broad, with a brownish pericarp 
and a distinct aromatic odour. Among the other plants, 
the fruits of Which pass in commerce as cardamoms, are 
the round or cluster cardamom, Amoimim Oardamomum, a 
native of Siam and Java;' the bastard cardamom of Siam, 
A. xanthioidesi the Bengal cardamom, which is the 
fruit of A. aromaUcum; the Java cardamom, produced 
by A, maximum; the Nepal card.amom, and the Korarima 
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cardamom of East Africa, the last two not being yet 
botanically described. Cardamoms generally are possessed 
of pleasant aromatic odour, and an agreeable spicy taste. 
On account of their flavour and stimulant properties they 
are much used with other medicines, and they form a prin- 
cipal ingredient in curries and compounded spices. In the 
North of Europe they are much used as a spice and flavour- 
ing material for cakes and liqueurs; and they are very 
extensively employed in the East for chewing with betel, &c. 

CARDAN (or, in the Italian form of the name, Caedano), 
Girolamo (1501-1576), famous as a mathematician, a 
physician, and an astrologer, born at Pavia, September 24, 
1501, was the illegitimate son of Fazio Cardano, a learned 
jurist of Milan, himself distinguished by a taste for mathe- 
matics. After a sickly childhood and a stormy boyhood, 
durmg which he received a very irregular education, he was 
sent to the university of Pavia, and subsequently to that of 
Padua, where he graduated in medicine. He was, however, 
excluded from the College of Physicians at Milan on account 
of his illegitimate birth, and his first endeavours to establish 
himself in practice had so little success that he and his 
young wife were at one time compelled to take refuge in the 
workhouse. It is not surprising that his first book should 
have been an exposure of the fallacies of the faculty. A 
fortunate cure of the child of the Milanese senator Sfon- 
drato now brought him into notice, and the interest of his 
patron procured him admission into the medical body. 
About this time (1539) he obtained additional celebrity by 
the publication of his Practice of Arithmetic, a work of 
great merit for the time, which indirectly led to his renown 
as a mathematician by engaging bim in a correspondence 
with Nicolo Tartaglia, an ingenious calculator who had 
discovered an important improvement in the method of 
cubic equations. This discovery Tartaglia had kept to 
himself, but he was ultimately induced to communicate it 
to Cardan under a solemn promise that it should never 
be divulged. Cardan observed this promise in publishing 
his arithmetic, but when, several years afterwards, the 
isolated rule of Tartaglia had developed itself in his mind 
into a principle capable of transforming algebraical science, 
be thought himself justified in disclosing it as the ground- 
work of his own comprehensive treatise on algebra, which 
appeared at Nuremberg in 1545. This memorable volume 
marks an era in the history of mathematics, being the first 
in which the principle of cubic equations was fully ex- 
plained, and the first example of the application of . alge- 
braical reasoning to geometrical problems. Its publication 
naturally involved Cardan in a violent controversy with 
Tartaglia, and it must be admitted that his conduct cannot 
be strictly justified, notwithstanding his ample acknow- 
ledgment of his obligations to his original instructor. 
Two years previously he had published a work even more 
highly regarded by his contemporaries, his celebrated 
treatise on astrology. This wfil hardly be enumerated 
in our day among his titles to fame, but it would be 
exceedingly unjust to regard it as a proof of superstition 
or weakness of mind. As a believer in astrology Cardan 
was on a level with the best minds of his age; the distinc- 
tion consisted in the comparatively cautious spirit of his 
inquiries and his disposition to confirm his assertions by 
an appeal to facts, or what he believed to be such, 4<'’i^ery 
considerable part of Ms treatise is based upon observations 
carefully collected by himself, and, it must, in candour be 
owned, seemingly well calculated to support his theory so 
far as they extend. If the testimony is nevertheless, q'uite 
inadequate to its purpose,, it must in fairness be. considered 
that the proposition of the influence of the heavenly bodies 
on human aflffiirs appdared to Cardan's contemporaries 
almost a truism. From this point of view it may be 
understood that the book should have been intended by 
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tlie autlior as a contribution to natural science, and sltould 
be almost entirely free from tbe superstitious whims and 
hallucinations which, while leaving his faculties as a 
thinker and a natural philosopher almost unaffected, fre- 
quently mLsled him in the affairs of practical life. Nume- 
rous instances of his belief in dreams and omens may be 
collected from his writings, and he especially valued him- 
self on being one of the five or six celebrated men to 
whom, as to Socrates, had been vouchsafed the assistance 
of a guardian diemon. 

Cardan’s authorship may have interfered with his medical 
practice, and he himself ingenuously confesses that he and 
his family were mainly supported during a considerable 
part of this period by the complaisance of a Milanese 
patrician, who allowed him to win of him at play. The 
sudden loss of this resource reduced him for a time to 
penury, from which he was extricated by receiving the 
appointment of professor of medicine at Pavia. The 
publication of his works on algebra and astrology at this 
juncture gave him a European renown, and procured him 
flattering offers from Pope Paul III and the king of 
Denmark, both of which he declined. In 1551 his reputa- 
tion was crowned by the publication of his great work Be 
Suhtilitate Rerum, which, crude and fanciful as it may 
now appear, in his own age embodied the soundest physical 
learning of the time and simultaneously represented its 
most advanced spirit of speculation. It was followed some 
years later by a similar treatise Be Yarietate Rerum, the 
two making in effect but one book. A great portion of 
this is occupied by endeavours, commonly futile, to explain 
ordinary natural phenomena, but its chief interest for us 
consists in the hints and glimpses it affords of principles 
beyond the full comprehension of the writer himself, 
and which the world was then by no means ready 
to entertain. The inorganic realm of Nature he asserts 
to be animated no less than the organic ; all creation 
is progressive development; all animals were origin- 
ally worms; the inferior metals mirst be regarded as 
conatus natures towards the production of gold. The 
indefinite variability of species is implied in the remark that 
Nature is seldom content with a single variation from a 
customary type. The oviparous habits of birds are 
explained by their tendency to favour the perpetuation of 
the species, precisely in the manner of modern naturalists. 
Animals were not created for the use of man, but exist for 
their own sakes. The origin of life depends upon cosmic laws, 
which Cardan naturally connects with his favourite study of 
astrology. The physical divergencies of mankind arise from 
the effects of climate, and the variety of human circum- 
stances in general. Cardan’s views on the dissimilarity of 
languages are much more philosophical than usual at his 
time ; and his treatise altogether, though weak in particular 
details, is strong in its pervading sense of the unity and 
omnipotence of natural law, which renders it in some degree 
an adumbration of the course of science since the author’s 
day. It was attacked by J. C. Scaliger, whom Cardan 
refuted without difficulty. 

The celebrity which Cardan had acquired led in the 
same year (1551) to one of the most interesting episodes of 
his life, his journey to Scotland as the medical adviser of 
Archbishop Hamilton of St Andrews. The archbishop was 
supposed to be suffering from consumption, a complaint 
which Cardan, under a false impression, as he frankly 
admits, had represented himself as- competent, to cure. 
Failing to meet, his patient at Lyons as had been arranged, 
he waS' induced to continue his journey to BcqtlaiafiL'flrHe 
wasi,-of^ peat sendee fo the archbishop, whose, com^lamt 
proved te be asthmatioal; hut the principal interest attaining 
to his expedition is derived from his account of the disputes 
of the medical faculty at Paris, and of the court of Edward 
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VI. of England, particulars which he had an opportunity 
of observing in going and returning. The Parisian doctors 
were disturbed by the heresies of Vesalius, who was 
beginning to introduce anatomical study from the human 
subject. Cardan’s liberality of temper led him to 
sympathize with the innovator. His account of Edward 
VI. ’s disposition and understanding is extremely favourable, 
and is entitled to credit as that of a competent observer 
without bias towards either side of the religious question. 
He cast the king’s nativity, and indulged in a number of 
predictions which were efl'ectually confuted by the royal 
youth’s death in the following year. His impressions of 
England seem to have been very pleasant. 

Cardan had now attained the summit of his prosperity, 
and the rest of his hfe was little but a series of disasters. 
His principal misfortunes arose from the crimes and 
calamities of his sons, one of whom was an utter reprobate, 
while the tragic fate of the other overwhelmed the father 
with anguish. This son, Giovanni Battista, also a physi- 
cian, had contracted an imprudent marriage with a girl of 
indifferent character, Brandonia Seroni, who subsequently 
proved unfaithful to him. The injured husband revenged 
himself in the Italian fashion with poison ; the deed was 
detected, and the exceptional severity of the punishment 
seems to justify Cardan in attributing it to the rancour of 
his medical rivals, with whom he had never at any time 
been on good terms. He exerted himself greatly as his 
son’s advocate, hut to no purpose. The blow all but 
crushed him ; his reputation and his jiractice waned ; Le 
addicted himself to gaming, a vice to which he had always 
been prone ; his mind became unhinged, and filled with 
distempered imaginations. He was ultimately banished 
from Milan on some accusation not specified, and although 
the decree was ultimately rescinded, he found it advisable 
to accept a professorship at Bologna (1563). While resid- 
ing there in moderate comfort, and mainly occupied with 
the composition of supplements to his former works, he was 
suddenly arrested on a charge not stated, but in all pro- 
bability heresy. Though he had always been careful to 
keep on terms with the Church, the bent of his mind had 
been palpably towards free thought, and the circumstance 
had probably attracted the attention of Pius Y., who then 
ruled the Church in the spirit, as he had formerly exercised 
the functions, of an inquisitor. Through the intercession, 
as would appear, of some influential cardinals, Cardan was 
released, but was deprived of Ms professorship, prohibited 
from teacMng and publishing any further, and removed to 
Rome, where he spent Ms remaining years in receipt of a 
pension from the Pope. It seems to have been urged in 
his favour that Ms intellect had been disturbed by grief for 
the loss of his son, — an assertion to which his frequent 
hallucinations lent some countenance, though the existence 
of any serious derangement is disproved by the lucidity 
and coherence of his last writings, He occupied his time 
at Rome in the composition of his commentaries Be Vita 
Propria, wMch, along with a companion treatise Be 
lAhrisPropfriis, is our principal authority for Ms biography. 
Though he had burned much, he left behind Mm more 
than a hundred MSS., not twenty of which have been 
printed- He died on September 20, 1576. 

Alike inteUectuaUy and • moraffy, Cardan is one of the 
most interesting personages connected with the revival of 
science iuuEurope. f Heffiad no espeeial bent towards any 
jscdentific* j^ubsmi, doufi 'appears' as the man of veraatile 
,ahih1®4eiMghting.iB.:fe^axcV'Mr its own sake, Mid capable 
jof proseoat^ ibitoigye^l lengths by dint 'of' p-escseverahee 
■aW sagac^tir He possessed the true scieptMc' in 
h perfection'; nothing, he tells ns, among the, king of 
France’s treasures appeared to him so worthy of admira- 
1 fcion as a certain natural curiosity wMch he took for Ihe 
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liorii of a unicorn. It has been injurious to his fame to 
have been compelled to labour, partly in fields of research 
where no important discovery V7as then attainable, partly in 
those where his discoveries could only serve as the step- 
ping-stones to others, by which they were inevitably eclipsed. 
His ^medical career serves as an illustration of the former 
case, and his mathematical of the latter. His medical 
knowledge was wholly empirical ; restrained by the 
authority of Galen, and debarred from the practice of 
anatomy, nothing more could be expected than that he 
should stumble on some fortunate nostrums. As a mathe- 
matician, on the other hand, he effected most important 
advances in science, but such as merely paved the way for 
discoveries which have obscured his own. From his astro- 
logy no results could be expected ; but even here the scien- 
tific character of his mind is displayed in his common sense 
treatment of what usually passed for a mystical and occult 
study. His prognostications are as strictly empirical as his 
prescrij)tions, and rest quite as much upon the observa- 
tions which he supposed himself to have made in Ms 
practice. As frequently is the case with men incapable 
of rightly ordering their own lives, he is full of wisdom and 
sound advice for others ; his ethical precepts and practical 
roles are frequently excellent. To complete the catalogue 
of his accomplishments, he is no contemptible poet. 

The work of Cardan’s, however, which retains most 
interest for this generation is his autobiography, De Vita 
Propria. In its clearness and frankness of self-revelation 
this book stands almost alone among records of its class. 
It may be compared with the autobiography of another 
celebrated Italian of the age, Benvenuto Cellini, but is 
much mors free from vanity and self-consciousness, unless 
the extreme candour with which Cardan reveals his own 
errors is to be regarded as vanity in a more subtle form. 
The general impression is highly favourable to the writer, 
whose impetuosity and fits of reckless dissipation appear as 
mere exaggerations of the warmth of heart which imparted 
such strength to his domestic affections, and in the region 
of science imparted that passionate devotion to research 
which could alone have enabled Mm to persevere so reso- 
lutely, and effect such marked advances in such multi- 
farious fields of inquiry. 

Cardan’s autobiography has been most ably condensed, and at 
the same time supplemented by information from the general body 
of his writings and other som-ees, by Professor Henry Morley 
{Jarome Cardan, 1864, 2vols.). His capital treatises De 
and Be Varietate Merum are combined and fully analyzed in vol. ii. 
of Eixner and Siber’s Zelen und Lehrmemungm herllTmUer Physiker 
am Unde dcsxvi. und am Anfange des xvii. JahrJmnderts (Sulz- 
liach, 1820). Cardan’s works were edited in ten volumes by Sponius 
(Lyons, 1663). A biography was prefixed by Gabriel ISTaud^ whose 
iiiireaaonablo depreciation ha.« unduly lowered Cai’dan's character 
with posterity. (R. G.) 

CAEDEKTAS, a maritime town of the island of Cuba, 
capital of a district in the western department, is situated 
105 miles E. of Havana, on a bay of the northern coast, 
and has railway communication with Matanzas and Mont- 
alvo. There is good anchorage in the harbour, and a 
number of long wharves stretch out from the shore. The 
most important article of export is the sugar from the 
neighbouring district, — of which, in 1873, 13,096 tons were 
sent to Europe, and 69,364 to America. Though only 
founded in 1828, Cardenas had in 1861 12,910 inhabitantsj 
and at present, in spite of the troubled condition of the 
island, the number is calculated at about 11,000, of whom 
7700 are wMtes, 2800 slaves, and the rest free negroes. 
In 1850 the town was plundered by general Lopez. 

OARDIEF (the “Oaer,” or castle on the Taff), a muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough in the county of Gla- 
morgan, 170 miles from London by the Great Western 
Railway, in 51° 28' H. lat. and 3° 10' W. long. TMs town is 
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the cMef emporium of the coal and Iron trade of South Wales, 
and is remarkable for its rapid progress and development. 
The population of the parliamentary borough, by the 
census of 1871, was 56,911 and since that date it has 
largely increased. There is a striking contrast of dirty 
narrow thoroughfares and the wide streets of new houses 
now opening up in the modern quarter of the town. 

Historically, Cardiff is well known, but the castle 
remains and the old church of St John and its noble 
pinnacled tower are almost the only remnants of antiquity. 
The ancient walls and gates, Blackfriars and Grey friars, 
have been swept away, and the old church of St Mary, 
finer than any local churches that succeeded was washed 
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away by the sea. The Arthurian legend of the Sparrow'- 
hawk refers to Cardiff. Its position between the rivers' 
Taff and Rhymney, and also between the mountains and 
the sea, marked it out, probably for the Romans, certainly 
for the Hermans, as a fortified station. In the year 1108 
Henry I. having taken prisoner his brother Robert duke of 
Hormandy, imprisoned him in Cardiff Castle for twenty- 
six years until his death in 1134 Contrary to the pre- 
valent tradition he was most probably treated with kind- 
ness, and permitted at times to change his abode. In the 
time of the Civil War Charles I. came to Cardiff, and the 
castle was alternately occupied by Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians. There was severe fighting at St Fagan’s in 
the neighbourhood. In 1661 we find the Cardiff authorities 
complaining of being ruined by the competition of the 
neighbouring town of Caerphilly, hut OaerphiUy Castle is 
ruined and the town decayed, while Cardiff has greatly 
flourished. The local histories are full of the succession of 
different owners of the castle until the lordship of Glamorgan 
passed by marriage to the Bute family. The castle occupies 
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a quadrangular space, and was probably once surrounded 
by earthworks, escepb towards the river. The area witliin 
the walls was 10 acres, within the counterscarp of the 
moat 13 acres. The mound within the great enclosures has 
the remains of the keep, or the White Tower. On the 
town or south side of the court are the Black or Gurthose 
tower, the scene of Duke Kobert's imprisonment, and the 
gateway. The castle was once of enormous strength, and 
so constructed to resist the incursions of the Welsh. The 
Lodgings or habitable part are now undergoing estensive 
demolition and reconstruction. Under the advice of 
“ Capability Brown” the whole structure was modernized, 
and many precious remains swept away. A thorough re- 
storation is now in progress under the care of Mr Burgess, 
The new clock tower is a gorgeous example of most thorough 
ornamentation. On the side of the Taff, opposite to the 
castle grounds, are the Sophia Gardens, given to the town 
by the late marchioness of Bute. 

There is a great deal of activity and public spirit in 
Cardiff. The gas, sanitary, and water arrangements are 
excellent. There are both public library and infirmary, and 
ifians for new and enlarged buildings for both institutions 
are in progress. The exports of Cardiff are almost entirely 
coal and iron ; the imports, insignificant in comparison, are 
mainly iron ore, esparto fibre for paper-making, timber, and 
corn. 

At the commencement of the present century Cardiff 
possessed a population which scarcely amounted to 1000, 
and was not even called a port. It was simply designated 
as a “ creek ” attached to the great port of Bristol. The 
peculiar resources of the district were not unknown or 
neglected, and it is Interesting to notice the first rudimentary 
steps in their development. Coal was brought down from 
the hills and valleys on the hacks of mules. The burdens 
were laid down at a primitive quay, where vessels of small 
tonnage awaited them to carry the cargo to Bristol or other 
ports. The iron was transported in waggons of 2 tons, and 
to avoid delays from frost, snow, and storms, the minerals, 
as much as possible, were brought down in the summer 
and stocked for the winter. In the American War gnns 
made by contract were brought down to the primitive quay 
which long retained the name of Cannon Wharf. The 
first stage in the progress of the town was marked by the 
construction of the Glamorganshire Canal from Merthyr 
Tydvil to the sea. It dropped from lock to lock some 
500 feet in the course of its 35 mile journey to a certain 
seapond capable of holding vessels of 200 tons burden. 
The dock had only been formed a few years when the second 
marquis of Bute came into possession of Ms Welsh property. 
He held some 26,000 acres of the Glamorganshire MUs, 
teeming with mineral treasures, and between Cardiff and 
the shore line he owned a tract of marshy waste. It is to 
the Bute family that Cardiff is mainly indebted for its 
prosperity. Lord Bute contemplated the construction of 
large docks, and in the course of twenty years he made 
great progress with hia plans, staking, it is said, the whole 
of his fortune on the result. 

In 1830 the first bill was obtained for the construction 
of a dock, which has been truly termed the “ cradle ” of 
Cardiff. The waters of the Taff were partially diverted 
as a ‘‘feeder” for an artificial stream. There was con- 
siderable difficulty in connecting the dock, wMch was 
considerably above low-water mark with the waters of the 
channel, but these were overcome by Sir William Cubitt. 
In 1839 the west dock was opened with great rejoicings. 
It became evident that additional accommodation woMd 
soon be required. The lucrative Taff Vale Railway had 
been formed, incessantly pouring the mineral treasurea of 
the hiHs into the harbour of Cardiff, and the western side 
of the dock was ceded to their use. This company also 


promoted a dock under the headland of Penarth. Later, 
the Rhymney Railway was constructed, and gave additional 
development to the coal trade. The great marquis, the 
second founder of Cardiff, who died somewhat suddenly in 
1848, provided that the contingency of his death should not 
disturbhis schemes. He left his estates in trust, nominally for 
fifteen hundred years, for carrying out his design for making 
Cardiff a great seaport. The trustees during the twenty 
years’ minority of his successor achieved great works. It was 
resolved in 1851 that the east dock should he commenced. 
The demand for accommodation increased so rapidly that the 
plan of the dock was repeatedly enlarged. This second dock 
covers 45 acres ; the width is partly 300, and partly 500 
feet ; the total length is 4300 feet, the width of the sealock 
is 55 feet ; the length between the gates is 220 feet. In 
1864 further schemes of enlargement were brought forward. 
In 1868 a low-water pier was opened by Lord Bute on 
his coming of age. In 1874 a south basin was opened ; 
its area is twelve acres, and the iron- wrought gates have 
a larger superficial area than any similar works in existence. 
The new basin acts as a dock, and in some degree relieves 
the pressure for accommodation until the contemplated 
additional dock is constructed. The scene on the wharves 
is very stirring. There is a network of railw'ays about 
the docks, giving direct communication to every part of 
the kingdom. The railways bring the minerals from the 
mouths of the pits ; there are enormous staiths, hydraulic 
lifts being often used for shipping the coals, and steam- 
cranes to discharge the enormous ballast of arriving ships. 
What Cardiff needs for its full development is an import 
trade, in the place of the ballast, but attempts in this way 
have not hitherto been very successful, and the Hew York 
hue of steamers has been given up. Cardiff remains the 
greatest entrepot for the smokeless coal which has been 
found the best for steamers in all the navies of the world, 
and in export ranks next to Newcastle. The docks owe 
all their importance to the minerals on the hills, and the 
means of transit that have been devised from the hills to 
the shore. The expenditure on the docks, including the 
new works, will be from two to three millions ; the expen- 
diture on railways is about the same, and the capital 
invested in the collieries is about twenty-five millions. 
The business of the port, though subject to fluctuations, 
steadily increases. In 1839 the amount of iron shipped 
at the port was 1200 tons, and of coal 4662. In 1848 the 
shipments of iron had advanced to 70,805 tons, and those 
of coal to 615,111 tons. In 1870, however, the weight 
of iron loaded at Cardiff amounted to 315,649 tons, and 
that of coal and patent fuel, which in the meantime had 
become an article of export, to 2,177,518 tons. The 
amount of coal exported in 1871 was 2,979,843 tons, and 
in 1872, 3,567,246 tons. 

The ’Plages in the neighbourhood of Cardiff,— -Roath- 
Maindu, Canton, Llandaff, — are now its suburbs and nearly 
absorbed in the town, Of these the most interesting is 
Llandaff, a kind of minor Clifton to Cardiff. The remark- 
able cathedral, the seat of the earliest English bishopric, 
gives the tiniest city in Britain its title. It is a little 
old-world village on the outskirts of Cardiff, with the 
Coplestone cross, the remains of the bishop’s fortified 
palace, superseded by a modem country-house and a group 
of neat ecclesiastical buildings. For more than a hundred 
years the cathedral was left to neglect and decay. The 
aisles were roofless, grass grew in the nave, the ivy came 
through the windows, and storms were increasingly laying 
waste the edifice. At the expense of many thousand 
pounds a satisfactory restoration was effected, and a re- 
opening took place in 1869. The cathedrd is DobJy 
situated near the Taff, where it is broad and wboded, and 
almost entirely screened by the ridges. [v. A.) 
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OAEDIGAiSr, County of, or Caediganshiee, a mari- 
time county in Soutli Wales, is bounded on the IST. by 
Merioneth, on the E. by Montgomery, Kadnor, and Brecon, 
on the S. by Carmarthen and Pembroke, and on the W. 
by the Irish Sea. Its greatest length from south to 
north is about 30 miles, and its greatest breadth from 
east to west about 40 miles j but these dimensions give a 
very imperfect idea of its size, as it almost exactly repre- 
sents in figure a “half-boot,” the line of the sole being 
from east to west, with the toe at the extreme west. It 
possesses an area of 693 square miles, or 443,387 acres, 
and is, therefore, the fifth in size of the Welsh counties. 

The whole area of this county is occupied by the lower 
Silurian geological formation. It does not, therefore, 
possess mines of coal, or iron, or limestone ; but, as if to 
compensate for this want, it is the richest of all the Welsh 
counties in its metalliferous lodes. Its lead mines have 
long been famous ; and it was from the profits of his min- 
ing speculations, carried on chiefly in this county, that the 
celebrated Sir Hugh Myddelton was enabled to carry out 
his gigantic project for supplying London with water, by 
means of the New Liver. The Lisburne, Goginan, Cwm 
Ystwith, and other mines still yield largely, and have been 
sources of great profit to the adventurers. Some of the 
lead raised is very rich in sOver ; and in the 17th century 
the quantity of silver obtained was so considerable, that, 
by virtue of letters-patent, a mint existed for coining it on 
the spot. 

Cardiganshire is exceedingly wild and mountainous ; 
but the, mountains generally have little of grandeur in their 
character, Plinlimmon itself, in spite of its height, being 
singularly deficient in boldness of outline. There is a 
considerable tract of fiat land Ipng along the sea coast, 
especially towards the south-west, the general aspect of 
which is so dreary and desolate, that it has been called, 
and with good reason, the desert of Wales. In that district 
it is almost possible to travel 30 miles in a straight line 
without seeing a house, or a road, or a human being. The 
principal mountains are Plinlimmon, just within the county 
boundary on the north-east, rising to the height of 2469 
feet, and Tregaron mountain, near Tregaron, in the south- 
east, 1778 feet in height. Few of the others exceed 1000 
feet in elevation. 

The vale of Teifi presents views of great beanty and 
interest, especially as it approaches the sea. The valleys 
of the Aeron, the Ystwith, and the Kheidol, also present 
scenes of great beauty, especially the last, in which is the 
famous Devil’s Bridge, with the falls of the Bheidol, one 
of the most celebrated pieces of Welsh scenery. 

The county abounds in lakes and rivers. The chief of 
the latter is the Teifi, which rises in a lake of the same 
name (Llyn Teifi), about 8 miles north-east of Tregaron ; 
flowing through the centre of the county, in a south-west 
direction, till it reaches Lampeter, it becomes from that 
point the county boundary, separating it from Carmarthen 
and Pembroke, and, after a course of about 60 miles from 
its source, falls into the sea at Cardigan. The ,Awon 
takes its rise in some lakes in a low range of hills called 
Mynydd Bach, and first flowing iri a, southerly direction, 
and afterwards nearly west, i^alls into the sea at. Aber- 
aeron. The Ystwith and Kheidol both rise in Plinlimmon, 
and flowing west, cross the county) falling into the sea 
at Aberystwith j; and the Tbwy forms the county boundary, 
separating It frcni Bpecknock^ire on the south-east. ■ 

Cardiganshire has been called the lake county of Wales? 
an appeUation.whiph it well deserves. The most-important 
are Llyn Teifij ,i^lyft^Fycddyn Fawr, Llyn Egnant, Llyn 
Gynon, and ,Ijlyn'I§^ddweft,.jj bpt ‘hardly any of them 
exceeds three-quaver^ .a length. . ^heyqbqund 

in' ikout, and are nqw.a g6Qd.4qalVp|oV§,^itp,.by angles; 
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The climate on the coast is mild and salubrious, but 
suffers from an excess of rain. The climate of the hill 
country is cold, wet, and bleak. The cultivated crops con- 
sist of wheat, oats, barley, turnips, and potatoes ; and in 
the lower districts on the coast, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Aberaeron, Llanrhystyd, and Cardigan, good crops 
are raised ; and at the last-named, as well as at Lampeter, 
great improvements are now being effected, by means of 
the Government Drainage Bill, in draining and improving 
several large estates. In 1873 there were 2038 holdings 
of an acre and upwards, and 1278 of less size, — the average 
extent being 1 18 acres, while that of all Wales is 744- acres. 
Seven holdings exceeded 5000 acres, and none extended to 
30,000 acres. It is calculated that one-half of the lands 
are enclosed. The hiU district is entirely occupied with 
wild heathy pastures, which are stocked with the small 
mountain sheep of the country, and with herds of pomes 
and cattle, which are annually drafted off by dealers to be 
fattened in the more fertile districts of Wales or England. 
Cardiganshire has long been famous for its breed of horses, 
and for these high prices are obtained from English dealers, 
who now visit the farms in considerable numbers. 

The following tables show the acreage of particular crops, 
and the numbers of live stock in the years 1872 and 
1875 

Green Grass under 

Oats. Bailey. Wlieat. crops. lotation. 

1872.... 31,411 25,849 8430 14,739 40,505 

1876. .. 30,640 24,366 8469 13,653 37,991 

Eoises. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs 

1872 11,762 66,566 203,619 23,739 

1875 12,745 61,535 205,346 20,688 

Black cattle, sheep, pigs, butter, barley, oats, vi^oollen 
manufactures, slates, and lead and lead ore form the prin- 
cipal articles of export. 

The railways within the county are the Cambrian, by 
means of which access is given to Aberystwith from all 
parts of the kingdom, and a line through Tregaron and 
Lampeter, and by way of Pencader to Carmarthen, At 
present the county town is without any railway commu- 
nication. 

The principal towns are — Cardigan, Aberaeron (at which, 
in consequence of its central situation, the county sessions 
are held), Aberystwith, Llanbadarn Fawr, Tregaron, Lam- 
peter, and Adpar, — which last is the name given to the 
portion of Newcastle Emlyn on the Cardigan side of 
the Teifi. The county, which contains 97 parishes, is in 
the diocese of St David’s; and at Lampeter there is a 
college for the education of the Welsh clergy. It returns 
one member to Parliament, and has done so since 1536, 
The political influence is divided between the families of 
Powell of Nant-Eos (Conservative) and Pryse of Gogerddan, 
Pryse of Peithyll, Lloyd of Coedmore, and the earl of 
Lisburne (Liberal). Constituency in 1876, 4563. The 
annual value of real property paying income tax is £ 256 , 07 8. 

The population of the county by the census of 1871 was 
73,441, giving an average of 106-2 persons to a square 
mile, or 6*3 acres bo each person. Of the total number 
33,396 were males, and 40,045 females, showing an unusual 
' disproportion of the sexes, in the great excess of females. 
This may be perhaps accounted for by the emigration of men 
to the mining districts, especially Glamorganshire, where 
the excess of males would jilst balance the deficiency in 
Cardigan, Carmarthen, and Pembroke. The number of 
inhabited' houses in 1871 was 16,420, uninhabited 741, 
ahd building 76, — giving an average of 23-6 ihhabit'ed 
houses to a square' male,' and 4 '4 persons to each' hdusfe. 
The following ta-ble gives the census fetufhs for the last 
fifty years : — ' ‘ i ■ 

' 1821 ...Al ■'! -67,784 I 1851 70,796 

'• f. 6M,780; ! 1861 72,246' 

1841 68,766 1871 78,441 ' 
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The womea may often be seen dressed in the picturesque 
costume of Wales, and having their heads surmounted by the 
high-crowned broad-brimmed hat. Many curious customs 
and superstitions still survive. On the occasion of a 
marriage, a “ bidder " goes from house to house inviting the 
inmates to the wedding. It is expected that all the guests 
are to bring presents of money and provisions. The 
marriage always takes place on a Saturday ; but the guests 
assemble on Friday with their presents. All these are set 
down on paper, that repayment may be made if demanded; 
but this seldom happens. The furnishing of the bride is 
also brought home on this day. On Saturday ten or twenty 
of the man’s friends who are best mounted go to demand 
the bride. She is placed on a horse, behind her father, 
who rides off as fast as he can. He is soon, however, over- 
taken. Presents continue to be received on Saturday and 
Sunday, and on Monday they are sold, and sometimes 
with the money received realize £50 or £60. 

There are numerous British and Eoman antiquities in 
the county, consisting of cromlechs, tumuli, camps, and 
stations, and also the remains of a Eoman road (the Sam 
Helen) about four miles from Tregaron, and the Eoman 
town Lovmtvam at Llanio. 

The castles of Aberystwith, Cardigan, and Newcastle 
Emlyn are interesting ruins, and the -remains of Strata 
Florida Abbey are among the most beautiful of the eccle- 
siastical antiquities of South Wales. The church of Llan- 
badarn Fawr (once the seat of a bishopric) is a fine 
example of a severe type of Early English architecture, and 
the collegiate church of Llanddewi Brefi marks the site of 
the synod in which, according to the legend, St David 
confuted the Pelagians. 

The early history of the district is obscure, hut at the 
time of the Eoman invasion it was tenanted by the Demetae, 
a Celtic tribe, within whose limits was comprised the 
greater portion of the south-west of Wales. Mingled with 
it, though living at perpetual variance, was a Gaelic popu- 
lation (drawn, probably, from Heland), which iu the 6th 
century had got the upper hand, and in turn was subdued 
by the sons of Cnnedda, who came as liberators from 
North Britain. One of these sons was Caredig, who con- 
quered and gave the name to the province of Oaredigion, 
which was nearly co-extensive with the present county of 
Cardigan. In the 8th century it formed part of the 
dominion of Sitsylt (from whom it received the name of 
Seissyltwg), and was hotly disputed by the descendants of 
his sons and daughter. Ultimately it fell to the latter, and 
at the close of the 1 1th century had been reduced to sub- 
mission to the Norman sway, from which, in spite of short- 
lived successes, it never escaped, 

Cardigan was one of the counties involved in the 
singular disturbances known as the Eebecca riots. 

Cardigan, a market town and municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough; of England, the capital of the county of 
the same name, is situated on the south-east, of Cardigan 
Bay, about 36 mileS by rail from Carmarthen, at the 
mouth of the Teifi, which there divides the county from 
Pembrokeshire. The houses a^e mostly constructed of slate 
rock, and the streets are narrow, steep, and irregular. 
The principal structures are the .chprchof St Mary’s, a fine 
and spacious edifice of consid^ahle aptiquity, the county 
jail, erected in 1793, the national ^chdpl datitig from i[84:8, 
and a large block of buildings which induK^s.a hall, 
an exchange, a grammar school, a public library, and 
various markets. Besides being die pommercial ^centre of 
a pretty extensive district, Oardigap engages ppaating 

, trade and the- fisheries, and exports slates, oats,f barley,- and 
butter. Its Harbour is unfortunately obstructed "by a bar, 
'ao that bhe entrance is 4^gerbuS.for‘veajsels7of morej than 
300 -ions burdW, except ait; high spring tides, wHep' it Sis 
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passable for vessels drawing 15 to 18 feet of water. The 
imports in 1874: were valued at £3035, the exports at £52. 
The borough, in conjunction with Aberystwith, Lampeter, 
and Adpar, has returned one member to Parliament since 
1836; and in 1874 the district bad a constituency of 
1981. The population in 1871 was 3461 in the municipal 
borough, and 4939 in the parliamentary, which is partly 
in Pembrokeshire. 

Cardigan, called by the Welsh, Aherteifi, from its position at the 
mouth of the river, hi-st lose into importance about the time of the 
Horman conquest. In 1136 the English army, under Eandolpb, 
earl of Chester, suffered a severe defeat m the neighbourhood at the 
hands of the Welsh. The town was fortified by Khys ap Gryfiydd, 
prince of South Wales, to -whom was also ascribed the foundation 
of the castle, which is still represented by a few rains near the 
bridge. His grandson Maelgwn razed the castle to the ground, and 
ravaged the town ; hut the effects of his vengeance were not long 
after repaired, and the castle contmued to be a post of some import- 
ance down to the Parliamentary wars, when it was held for a while 
hy the Royalist forces. In the neighbourhood there was, before the 
Reformation, a small priory of Benedictine monks, which, as a 
pnvate dwelling in the 17th century, obtained some celebrity as 
the residence of Oimda (Cathenne Phihps), the friend of Jeremy 
Taylor. About a mile and a half distant was the more important 
priory of St Dogmael ; and about thi’ee miles up the river are the 
ruins of Cilgerran Castle. 

CAEDIGAN, James Thomas Betjdenell, seventh 
EARL OP (1797-1868), and Baron Brudenell iu the peerage 
of England, lieutenant-general, was the eldest surviving son 
of the sixth earl, and was born at TTambledon in Hamp- 
shire, October 16, 1797. He studied for several terms at 
Christ Church, Oxford; and in 1818 entered Parhament 
as member for the borough of Marlborough under the 
patronage of Lord Ailesbury. He entered the army in 
1824 as cornet in the 8th Hussars, and was promoted in 
1832 to he lieutenant-colonel in the 15th Hussars. With 
this regiment he made himself one of the most unpopular 
of commanding officers. He gave the reins to his natural 
overbearing and quarrelsome temper, treating Ms men 
with excessive r^our and indulging in unscrupulous Hcenti- 
ousness. Within two years he held 106 conrts-martial, and 
made more than 700 arrests, although the actual strength 
of his regiment was only 350 men. In consequence of ono 
of his numerous personal quarrels, he left the regiment in 
1834; but two years later, at the urgent entreaty of Ms 
father, he was reinstated in. the army, and appointed to 
the command of the 11th Hussars. He played the same 
part as before, and was censured for it ; but he was allowed 
to retain his post, and the (hscipline and equipment of his 
regiment, in wMch he took great pride, received high 
commendation from the duke of Wellington. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of Ms father in August 
1837. In September 1840 Lord Cardigan fought a duel, 
on Wimbledon Common, with Captain Tuckett, an officer 
of his regiment. , The latter was wounded, and Lord 
Cardigan was tried before the House of Lords ou a charge 
of feloniously shooting his adversary. But the trial was a 
mere sham, and on a trivial technical ground be was 
acquitted. In 1854, at the outbreak of the Crimean War, 
the earl of Cardigan was appointed to the command' of the 
light cavalry brigade, with the rank of major-genpral, and 
he spent a very large sum in the, purchase of horses and 
on the equipment of his regiment. [He took a prominent 
part in the early actions of the campaign, and displayed 
throughout the greatest persona^ rceurage and the greatest 
recklessness in e^xposing Ms men. The feat wMch made 
Ms name famouh'was tiie charge of Ms brigade, numbering 
'60(|. h^en, qnjaibqd^ ,df,Enssian,heavy cavalry 3600 in 
nuipber 'Rt.i tHe Hstti© of Balaclava (October 25) 1854). 
He tfoE^d jMs *waiy. through the enemy, but half Ms- men 
aAd* horSea-^Veref' left dead on- the fidd. THh 
cdebrated hy Tennyson ‘in Ma iiveU-h'^6\^ lytic, 'has ^ 
the subject of much controversy, — some ctiticahavjngRn eye 
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only fco the splendid daring and rLnqnestioning obedience 
to orders, and others seeing only a foolhardy and unjustifi- 
able throwing away of valuable lives. At the dose of the 
war the earl was created K.C.B., and was appointed 
inspector-general of cavalry, and this post he held till 

1860. In 1859 he was promoted colonel of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards, but was transferred in the following 
year to the command of his former regiment, the 11th 
Hussars. He attained the rank of lieutenant-general in 

1861. He was twice married, in 1826 and in 1858, but 
had no children. On his death, which took place at 
Deene Park, Northamptonshire, on the 28th of March 
1868, the titles passed to his relative, the marquis of Ailes- 
bury. 

CARDIN A.L, the name of the highest dignity in the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. Very varying statements are 
found in the ecclesiastical historians respecting the origin 
of the name, the period at which it was first nsed, and the 
persons to whom it was applied in the earliest time of its 
use. This uncertainty is easily explained by the fact that 
both the thing and the name were at no time appointed 
and created, but grew up by successive and mainly abusive 
encroachments legitimatized by usance, and from time to 
time more formally by Papal briefs and bulls. There can 
be little doubt that the word was originally applied to 
priests in the same sense in which it was and is applied to 
other things, as synonymous with “principal,” that on 
which a thing hinges {cardo, a hinge).’' The other ideas 
which have been put forward, — as that the priests so termed 
attended the pontiff when celebrating mass, standing at 
tbo corners (cardines) of the altar, that cardinal priests 
were those refugees from persecution who were received 
and “ incardinated ” into the clerical body of churches more 
happily circumstanced, and some others — maybe deemed the 
fanciful inventions of later writers in search of originality. 
What priests those were, who in fact or by privilege used 
this title in the earliest ages of- the church, is a much 
larger and more debatable question, on which scores of 
volumes have been written. If, however, a guide is to be 
chosen, no safer can he found than Bingham,^ who says, 
when pointing out that archpresbyters were by no means 
the same thing as cardinal presbyters, that the use of the 
term cardinal cannot be found in any genuine writer before 
the time of Gregory the Great (t 604). For, says he, 
the Roman Council, on which alone Bellarmine relies to 
prove the word to have had a greater antiquity, is a mere 
figment. For the authorities for an earlier use of the term, 
such as they are, the reader may consult Gaetano Moroni’s 
Dizionario at the word Cardinal. As regards the term 
“ genuine ” in Bingham’s statement, it may be mentioned ! 
that both Baronins and Bellarmine regard the council said 
to have been held at Rome by Sylvester I. in 324 as 
genuine. YanEspen, on the other hand, considers it to be 
apocryphal. Further, in alluding to the origin of the 
name, Bingham notices the opinion of Bellarmine that the 
word was first applied to certain principal churches, and 
remarks that others have supposed that those among the 
priests in populous cities who were chosen from among the 
rest to be a council for the bisbop were first called 
cardinals. And Stillingfleet® says, — “When afterwards 


^ Pope luganius lY. ■writing in 1431, says. “As the door of a house 
earns upon its hinges, so the See of the Universal Apostolical Church 
rests and is supported on this institution.” Cave, in his article on 
Anastasias, the Roman lihrarian {Scf. Mod., voi. ii. p. 66, col. ir.) 
quotes the words of Pope Leo (about 848) respecting him — '^Presbyter 
aardivAS iimstri qmm nos in tituh 5. Marcelli Mart, atgue Pont, 
ofdinavvnm j” that is to say, continues Cave, that that Church -was 
specially entrusted to him, that he might continually be busied in the 
care of it, tmguamjama in ccsrdme suo, 

® Sccl. Antig., hk. ii. oh. 19, sec. 18. 

® Irmkon, pt. ii, oh, 6. 


these titles^ were much increased, those presbyters that 
were placed in the ancient titles, which were the chief 
amoDg them, were called Cardinales Presbyteri, which 
were looked on as the chief of the clergy, and therefore 
were the chief members of the council of presbyters to tbe 
bishop.” StiUingfleet appears, however, to have been think- 
ing exclusively of Rome, Various other churches in 
France, Italy, Germany, and Spain — as Bourges, Metz, 

Ravenna, Fermo, Salerno, Naples, Cologne, Compostella, 

&c., — claimed the title of cardinal for their canons as by 
privilege, in most cases probably usurped and not 
granted. But tbe name appears gradually to have been 
understood to appertain only to those whom the pope 
specially created cardinals. And at last, in 1567, Pope 
Pius V. definitively decreed that none should assume the 
title of cardinal save those created such by the Roman 
pontiff, and the word from that time to this has been 
exclusively so applied. 

If the origin and early use of the term cardinal is obscure, Sacred ool- 
the institution of a collegiate body consisting of cardinals lege- 
and of none other is yet more so. There seem to be traces 
of such a conception in the life of Leo III. (t 816) 
written by Auastasius the librarian. And Moroni cites 
many passages from various authors and documents between 
the above date and 1100, with a view of showing that, at 
all events, by the end of that time the body of cardinals 
was recognized as a collegiate corporation. But Ms 
citations seem to prove rather the reverse. Nor do we 
reach solid ground in this respect till we come to the bull 
“Postquam”s of Sixtus V. (3d December 1585) which 
finally regulates the composition of the Sagro Qollegio. 

By this instrument seventy is fixed as the maximum 
number of the sacred college “ after the example of the 
seventy elders appointed by God as counsellors of Moses.” 

Nor has the number ever been exceeded since that time, 
though it is expressly laid down by the authorities on the 
subject, that no canonical disability exists to prevent the 
pope from exceeding that number should he see fit to do 
so. By the same bull “ Postquam,” it is also provided 
that the seventy of the Sacred College should consist of six 
cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and fourteen cardinal 
deacons. The six cardinal bishops are the bishops of the 
sees lying immediately around Rome. The fifty cardinal 
priests take their “ titles ” from the principal churches in 
Borne, but are many of them bishops or archbishops of 
distant sees, and four must be by regulation members 
(usually tbe “generals”) of the monastic orders. The 
fourteen deacons take their titles from the “ deaconries ” 
established in the earliest ages of the Church for the assist- 
ance and protection of the widows and orphans of the 
faithful. It may be added here that Sixtus V,, by tbo 
above-mentioned bull, decrees that if any person created 
a cardinal be not in deacon’s orders, he must receive them 
within the year. But “ dispensations,” by virtue of which 
the dignity has been held for many years by men not even 
in deacons’ orders, have been common. If any cardinal 
should be in such a position at the time of the Pope’s death, 
he cannot enter condave or participate in the election, unless 
by immediately qualifying himself by taking orders. 

As the institution of cardinals was entirely arbitrary and Numbeif 
an abuse, so, despite the shadow of an attempt to find or aiid ages of 
make a raison dIUre for their existence in the assignment in 

of such dignities to certain special sees and churches in and 


^ 1 . 6 ,, those pnncipal incumbencies wMcb from tbe earliest ages of 
the Church of Rome had been so called, — a use of the word of -which 
a ourions survival may be traced in the common phrase “a title to 
holy orders.” 

® See, however, Cave, Script. Eccl Mist. Lit., vol. ii. p, 124, who 
lays^ -that abont the middle of the 11th centuiy they were enrolled 
{asdtisumi), in an Apostolic College, 
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around Eome, their connection mth those churches very 
soon became purely nominal and formal ; and everything 
connected with the selection of them depended wholly on 
the will of the pontiff. Not so, as will be seen presently, 
their prerogatives when they had been created. And the 
limits, which might be supposed to have bounded the field 
from which the Pope could select the objects of his favour, 
became constantly enlarged. A few only of the many 
instances of creations illustrating this fact which are on 
record can be here mentioned. Clement VI., in 1348, 
created his nephew Peter Eoger cardinal when he was 
seventeen. Sixtus IV,, in 1477, created John of Aragon 
cardinal at the age of fourteen, and at the same time his 
nephew Eaffaelle Eiario who was seventeen. Innocent 
Vin, (f 1492) created Giovanni de' Medici, afterwards 
Leo X,, cardinal at fourteen, his eminence having been 
Apostolic Protonotary ever since he was seven ! Ippolite 
d’Este had been an archbishop for the last nine years, when 
Alexander VI. created him cardinal in his seventeenth year. 
Alfred of Portugal was made cardinal by Leo X. when he 
was seven years old, on condition, however, that he should 
not assume the outward insignia of the dignity till he 
should he fourteen. The same pontiff made John of Lorraine 
cardinal at twenty, Alexander VL having previously made 
him coadjutor of the bishop of Metz at four years old. 
Clement VII. made Odet di Coligny cardinal at twelve. 
Paul m. Farnese (t 1549), created his nephew Alexander 
Farnese cardinal at fourteen ; his grandson Guido Ascanio 
Sforza, the son of his daughter Coatanza, at sixteen j his 
cousin Niccol 6 Gaetani at twelve; his relative Giulio 
Feltre della Eovere, aj: eleven; and a second grandson, 
Eanuccio Farnese, at fifteen, having made him archbishop 
of Naples the year before. Paul also created Charles of 
Lorraine, brother of Mary Queen of Scots, cardinal at 
twenty-two, although he had a brother in the Sacred 
College at the time, which is contrary to the constitutions 
and the decree of one of the Pope’s predeceasora. But this 
is only one out of a hundred facts which demonstrate the 
futility of the attempt to hind the hands of one infallible 
autocrat by the rules enacted by his predecessors. Sixtus 
V. (t 1590), a great reformer of abuses, made Ms nephew 
Alexander Peretti cardinal at fourteen. Paul V. (+ 1621) 
created Maurice of Savoy cardinal at fourteen, Carlo de’ 
Medici at nineteen, and Ferdinand of Austria at ten. 
Clement XIT. (t 1740) made Luigi di Borhone archbishop 
of Toledo and cardinal at the age of eight. And, lastly, 
Pius Vn. (t 1823) created a second Luigi di Borhone, 
the son of the above-mentioned archbishop of Toledo, 
cardinal at twenty-three. The l^t of such creations might 
be much extended. Previously to the publication of the 
bull “ Postq[uam ” by Sixtus V. the number of the Sacred 
CoUege was extremely variable. John XXII., requested 
in 1331 to mate two French cardinals, replied that there 
were only twenty cardinals’ hats, that seventeen of these 
were already French, and that he could, therefore, only 
make one more. At the death of Clement VI. (1352) the 
cardinals determined that their number should not exceed 
twenty. Urban VI. (t 1389) created a great number; 
and we find the college making representations to Pius IE. 
(f 1464) to the effect that the dignity of the purple was 
diminished by such excess. Sixtus IV. {+ 1484), how- 
ever, multiplied the number of his creations to an 
unexampled extent; and Alexander VI. (t 1503) 
exceeded him. Leo X. created thirty-one cardinals at one 
batch, leaving at his death sixty-five, a number unpre- 
cedented up to that time. Paul III, however, created 
seventy-one. Bab Paul IV. (+ 1559) issued the bull 
called “ Oompactum,” by which it tos decreed that the 
number of cardinals should never exceed forty. His 
immediate successor, however, Pius IV. (t 1566) raised 


the number to forty-six. In 1590 came the final settle- 
ment at seventy by Sixtus V., as has been said. 

Many volumes have been written on the different forms Wa.'nnAr 
used by the popes in the creation of cardinals in different cere- 
ages, and many more still larger treatises easprofesso on the . 
strictly ecclesiastical, as well as what may be more properly ° 
called the social, portions of the accustomed ceremonial. 

But it must suffice here to characterize very generally the 
differences which have prevailed from age to age in the first 
respect, and to say but a few words on the second head. 

The general tendency of the changes which have taken 
place in the methods used for the creation of cardinals 
may be very shortly stated, They have been such as 
indicate the steadily increasing absolutism of the pontiffs. 

A proclamation to the congregation including an invitation 
to any person to state any ground of objection known to 
him soon gave place to a real consultation of the college 
by the Pope, and a real assent on the part of the cardinals 
to the proposed new nominations, which in its turn 
dwindled off at a very early period to a mere form of asking 
and receiving consent. In the earlier centuries the crea- 
tions almost always took place on the first Wednesday of 
the Quattro Temporal and generally in the Basilica of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. There, after the Introit and 
collect of the Mass had been said, a reader ascended the 
pulpit and proclaimed the intended creation of such and 
such persons, ending ivith an invitation precisely similar 
to that used in our churches in the publication of banns 
of marriage, and a real inquiry followed the statement of 
any objector. At a later period the Pope asked of the 
cardinals assembled in secret consistory whether in their 
opinion there should be a creation of cardinals, and of how 
many? And a deputation was sent to the residence of 
any cardinals who might be ill to bring back their replies 
to the same questions. Then, satisfactory answers having 
been obtained from at least the majority, the Pope said 
“ PoHetur nuda cathedral The chair was brought, and 
placed at his right hand. Thereupon aU the cardinals 
rose, and stood ranged against the wafi at a distance out 
of earshot of the Papal throne. The dean of the Sacred 
College placed himself in the empty chair, and the Pope 
told him in a low voice whom be purposed to create, add- 
ing “ Quid vobis videUir ?” One by one all present were 
similarly interrogated, and then the Pope said aloud, “ Deo 
gratias halewMs de personis creandis concordiam ortmiim 
fratnm” or quasi omnimi, ” or “ majoris partis, ” as 
the case might be. And then the pontiff at once pro- 
claimed the new dignitaries : — “ Auctontate Dei Omuipo- 
tentis, SaTictorwm, Apostohyi'um Petri et Pmli, et nostra 
crernms Sandae Romance Eedesice Cardinales Presbgte^m 
quidem, . . . N. N. . . . Diaconos vero ... N. N. . . . 
cum dispensationibus, derogationibus, et dausulis necessariis 
et opportunist He then thrice made the .sign of the 
cross, saying as he did so, In nmane Patris, &c., 

Amen^’ and the consistory was at an end. 

In later times the proclamation having been made in 
consistory by the simple announcement, “ Hahennusfratres " 

BO and so, the act of conferring the dignity with its insignia 
on the new recipients was performed at the Papal pal.ict' 
and was accompanied by a mass of minutely ordered eoru- 
monial which rendered it one of the most pompous and 
gorgeous scenic performances of the Roman Church and 
court. It would need many pages to describe the form 
and order of the ceremony, the intricacies of which no 
one was ever expected to remember or understand save the 
professional masters of the ceremonies, whose business it 
is to have mastered the science. Anti a description of it 

^ The Quoi^o Tempora were the fasts with whitih each quarter of 
the year commenced. 

V. •— 13 
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■w,oiild serve no purpose, save that of causing amazement 
at the overgrown mass of frivolity which the constant 
tendency to extinguish significance under heaps of material 
forms and show, has led the old men who compose the 
Koman court to accumulate. 

The social portion, as it may be called, of the ceremonial 
attendant on the creation of a cardinal, in which the city 
and all the inhabitants are concerned, is as pompous, and 
as much regulated by a whole code of traditional uses and 
customs, as the more purely ecclesiasticalpart of thebusiness. 
The nialdng of presents and payment of fees to persons of 
all sorts of conditions, from the high and reverend officials 
of the Curia to the cardinal’s lackeys, makes a great part 
of it. And the amount of all these payments is minutely 
regulated. Great illuminations^ take place in the city, 
and especially ou the fagade of the new dignitary’s palace. 
Bands of music parade the city, and are specially stationed 
before the residences of the foreign ministers. The new 
cardinal opens his palace for a great full-dress reception, 
where all who have a decent coat, and specially all strangers, 
are welcomed. These are great and noted occasions for 
the display of the diamonds and toilettes of the Roman 
patrician ladies. 

Cfirdinals Before quitting the subject of the method of creating 
111 Petto, cardinals, the custom of reserving cardinals “ m Pectm’’ 
must be briefly noticed. Various causes occasioually arose 
to lead a pontiff to deem it undesirable to declare to the 
world the person whom it was his purpose to create a 
cardinal. Martin V. (+ 1431) wms the first who thus 
secretly created cardinals. But the practice then and 
subsequently differed essentially from that which the ever- 
increasing despotism of the popes brought it to under Paul 
III. and thenceforward. Martin and his successors, till 
Paul III. took the members of the college into their con- 
fidence, only strictly enjoining them not to divulge the fact 
that such and such persons were in fact cardinals. He 
died leaving four cardinals thus unpublished, having taken 
the oaths of the other cardinals that they would in case of 
his death recognize them. Notwithstanding their oaths, 
however, they refused when the Pope died to do so. And 
the popes have never been able to secure the admission to 
the college of those whose creation has been left by their 
deaths in this inchoate state, Sometimes the college has 
recognized them, and admitted them to the conclave; 
sometimes the succeeding Pope has re-created them out of 
respect for the wishes of his predecessor. Sometimes they 
have altogether lost the promotion intended for them. The 
change which Paul III. iutrodnced consisted in confining 
the secret of the unpublished nominations to his own breast, 
keeping it “in pectore.” His practice was, and that of his 
successors has been, to add to the form of proclamation m 
consistory, “Alios duos (or more or less) in pectore 
reservamns arhitrio nostro qiiandoctmqne declarandos.” 
Shutting Before quitting the subject of ceremonial, a word or two 
and open- may be said of the singular practice of closing and siibse- 
ing of the quently opening the mouth of a newly created cardinal. 

Like almost everything else connected with the subject 
mouth. this form had once a real significance, but has become a 
mere meaningless formality, Some reasonable time was 
originally allowed to elapse before the pontiff in one 
consistory formally pronounced the mouth to be opened 
which he had declared to he closed in a previous con- 
sistory. Now the form of opening is pronounced within 
a few minutes of the form of closing. As may be readily 
understood the cardinal whose mouth was closed could not 
speak or vote in any assembly of the cardinals, but only 

1 It is to be understood that all this applies to the state of things 
before the Italian Government took possession of Eome. The Church 
no-w eoiisulars herself to be under eclipse, and all exterior pomp and 
niagihllccnce are suppressed. 
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hear. When it has occurred that a cardinal has been left 
at the death of a Pope with closed mouth, the college 
have usually empowered one of their number to open the 
mouth of the cardinal so circumstanced. But it is a great 
mistake to suppose, as many have imagined, that a car- 
dinal, whose month remained closed, was ineligible to the 
Papal throne. For not only any such cardinal, but any 
person whatever, clerk or lay, not being an avowed heretic, 
and not labouring under any canonical impediment to holy 
orders, is perfectly eligible as pope. 

The chief of the insignia of a cardinal’s dignity is the. Insignia 
scarlet hat, — the original significance of which was, we are tbic. 
told, to remind the wearer that he was to be at all times 
ready to shed his blood in martyrdom for the faith. At 
an early period it became, and has since continued to he, a 
huge unwearable construction of silk and hanging tassels, 
such as may he seen suspended from the roofs of cathe- 
drals over the tombs of cardinals. So much is the hat the 
main mark of a cardinal’s dignity, that “ to receive the hat ” 
is in common parlance equivalent to being made a cardinal. 

The canonical vestments of a cardinal are scarlet,^ and in the 
cityand in their homes the hems and such like of their coats, 
and also their stockings, are of the same colour, — in Italian 
parlance purple.” Hence, “to aspire to the purple,” “ to 
receive the purple,” is also equivalent to being a candi- 
date for or being made a cardinal. Their Eminences also 
wear a scarlet “ beretta,” a four-cornered cap of the shape 
well known in pictures and engravings, and a scarlet 
“berettina,” or skuU-cap. Until the time of Urban YIII. 
the cardinals were styled “ Illustn8.simi ; ” but that pope 
decreed that they should for the future be called “ Emi- 
nentissimi,” and addressed as “ your Eminence.” 

It remains to add a few words on the privilege of a Carcluu la 
cardinal as an elector of the pontiff, and though the Pop'll 
subject is a large one, a very few words will suffice, because 
the treatment of it falls more properly and conveniently 
under other headings. In perfect consistency with every 
other portion of the history of the institution, the right 
and privilege of the cardinals to elect the Pope is an abuse, 
and has been attained by a long series of encroachments 
which have gradually eliminated the originally democratic 
constitution of the Church. The popes were at first 
chosen by the whole body of the faithful ; then by the 
whole body of tbe clergy ; then by the cardinals with the 
consent of the clergy, and, ultimately, absolutely and 
exclusively by the cardinals. That the mode of election 
has passed through the.88 phases is certain ; but the chro- 
nological details of the changes are extremely obscure. 

The methods pursued in the election belong to another 
place. And this article may be concluded by a statement 
of the fact, often misapprehended, that the right of a 
cardinal to enter conclave with his brethren and vote for 
the new Pope is indefeasible ; and he is not to be deprived 
of it by any declaration of the late Pope or deposition by 
him, or by any amount of unworthiuess, however patent. 

Oases are on record in which popes have sought by every 
means in their power to prevent certain cardinals from 
taking part in the election that would follow their death, 
and some in which monstrous crimes have rendered such ex- 
clusion reasonable and right in every point of view. But in 
every such case the college has overruled the jirovisious of 
the deceased pontiff, and admitted the acknowledged member 
of their body to take part in the election. ■ (t. a. t.) 

CARDONA (perhaps the ancient Udura), a fortified 
town of Spain, in the province of Catalonia, about 55 miles 
N.W. of Barcelona, in 41° 67' N. lat» and 1° 37' E. long. 

It occupies the summit of a ‘hill neat the banks of the 

^ Save in the case of memhers of tfie monastic orders, whose dress, 
samflar in form to ‘the others, is in colour that enjoined hy their special 

inla 
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Cardouera, a branch of the Llobregat, and from the strength 
of its position has been able to bid defiance to repeated 
attacks. Besides its citadel and ramparts, it possesses the 
ruins of the palace of Ramon Folch, the church of San 
Vicente, and the church in which the famous Catalonian 
saint Ramon Nonato expired. It is still more celebrated, 
however, for the extensive deposit of rock salt in its 
vicinity, which forms a mountain mass about 500 feet 
high in the head of a valley, covered by a thick bed of a 
reddish brown clay, and apparently resting on a yellowish 
grey sandstone. The salt is generally more or less translu- 
cent, but large masses of it are quite transparent; and pieces 
cut from it are worked by artists in Cardona into images, 
crucifixes, and many articles of an ornamental kind. 
Population about 3000. 

CARDS, Pla.yi]vg paper, probably, as Chatto 

thinks, square paper), rectangular pieces of pasteboard, used 
at games. The inventi on of playing cards has been attributed 
to various nations. In the CMnese dictionary, CJiinfj-tsze- 
tung (1678), it is said that cards were invented in the 
reign of Seun-ho, 1120 A.D., for the amusement of his 
numerous concubines. There is a tradition that cards 
have existed in India from time immemorial, and that 
they were invented by the Brahmans. A pack of cards, 
said to be a thousand years old, is preserved in the museum 
of the Royal Asiatic Society; but modern critics are of 
opinion that these cards are of recent date. The invention 
of cards has also been assigned to the Egyptians, but 
apparently on no better authority than the belief that the 
representations on tarots may be so interpreted as to con- 
nect them with Egyptian philosophy. To the Arabs, 
Germans, Spaniards, and French have also been ascribed 
the invention of cards, but on grounds of varying feebleness. 

There are numerous singular resemblances between the 
ancient game of chess i^mturanga, the four mvgaz or 
members of an army) and cards (see “ Essay on the Indian 
Game of Chess,” by Sir William Jones, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ii.), from which it has been conjectured, with some 
show of reason, that cards were suggested by chess. The 
presumption, then, is in favour of the Asiatic origin of 
cards. 

The time and manner of the introduction of cards into 
Europe are also moot points. The 38th canon of the 
council of Worcester (1240) is often quoted as evidence 
of cards having been known in England in the middle of 
the 13th century, but the games “de rege et regina” 
there mentioned were a kind of mumming exhibition 
(Strutt says chess;. No queen is found in the earliest 
European cards. 

In the wardrobe accounts of Edward I. (1278), Walter 
Stourton is paid 8s. 0d. “ad opus regis ad ludendum ad 
quatuor reges.” This passage has been translated to mean 
cards; but as chess was known in the East by a term 
signifying the four kings {cJiaturaji), it is now believed 
that this entry relates to chess. If cards were known in 
Europe in 1278, it is very remarkable that Petraroh, in 
his dialogue which treats of gaming, never mentions them ; 
and that though Boccaccio and Chaucer and contemporary 
writers notice various games, there is not a single passage 
in any one of them that can be fairly construed to refer 
to cards. Passages are quoted from various works, of or 
relative to this period, but modern research leads to tho 
belief that in every instance the word rendered “ cards ” 
has either been mistranslated or interpolated. 

The earliest unquestionable mention of a distinct series 
of playing cards is the well-known entry of Charles or 
Charbot Poupart, treasurer of the household of Charles 
VI. of France, in his hook of accounts for 1392 or 139.3, 
It runs thus — “ Donn6 k Jacquemin Gringonneur, peintre, 
pour trois jeux de cartes, k or et k diverses couleurs, om^s 
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de plusieurs devises, pour porter devers le Seigneur Roi, 
pour son Abatement, cinquante-six sols parisis.” From 
this entry it has hastily been concluded that Jacquemin 
Gringonneur (it is not certain whether Gringonneur was 
the painter’s surname, or only his designation as a maker 
of grangons) invented cards ; but the payment is clearly 
for painting, not for inventing them. 

The safe conclusion with regard to the introduction of 
cards is that, though they may possibly have been known 
to a few persons in Europe about the middle of the 
14th century, they did not come into general use until 
the end of the century, and that whence they were 
brought has not yet been ascertained. But if the testi- 
mony of Covelluzzo can be relied on, cards were introduced 
into Italy from Arabia In the year 1379. Covelluzzo, who 
wrote in the 15th century, gives as his authority the 
I chronicle of one of his ancestors, His words are — “ Anno 
1379, fa recato in Viterbo el gioco delle carte, che venne 
de Seraeinia, e cbiamisi tra loro naib.” (In the year 1379 
was brought into Viterbo the game of cards, which comes 
from the country of the Saracens, and is with them called 
naih. See “ Istoria della Oitta di Viterbo,” Feliciano Bussi, 
Roma, 1743.) 

Soon after the date of Poup art’s entry, cards it would 
seem became common ; for in an edict of the provost of 
Paris, 1397, working people are forbidden to play at 
tennis, bowls, dice, cards, or nine-pins on working days. 
From the omission of cards in an ordonnance of Charles 
V. (1369), forbidding certain games, it may reasonably be 
concluded that cards became popular in France between 
1369 and the end of the century. 

It does not follow that because the earliest positive 
mention of a series of cards is French, they were not 
previously known in other parts of Europe. It seems 
more likely, if their Eastern origin is accepted, that they 
travelled quickly through Europe to France, Early in 
the 15th century, card-making had become a regular trade 
in Germany, whence cards were senr in small casks to 
other countries. Cards were also manufactured in Italy 
at least as early as 1425, and in England before 1463; 
for by an Act of Parliament of 3 Edw. IV. the importation 
of playing cards is forbidden, in consequence, it is said, of 
the complaints of manufacturers that importation obstructed 
their business. No cards of undoubted English manufac- 
ture have been discovered of so early a date ; and there is 
reason to believe, notwithstanding the Act of Edward IV., 
that our chief supplies came from Prance or the Nether- 
lands. In the reign of Elizabeth the importation of cards 
was a monopoly; but from the time of J ames I. most of 
the cards used in this country were of home manufacture, 
lu the reign of James I. a duty was first levied on cards; 
since when they have always been taxed. 

It has been much disputed whether the earliest cards 
were printed from wood blocks. This is a question of some 
importence, as, if answered in the affirmative, it would ap- 
I pear tlmt the art of wood engraving, which led to that of 
printing, may have been developed through the demand 
for the multiplication of implements of play. The belief 
that the early card-makers or card-painters of Ulm, Nurem- 
berg, and Augsburg, from about 1418-1450, were also 
wood-engravers, is founded on the assumption that the 
cards of that period were printed from wood-hiocks. It is, 
however, clear that the earliest cards were executed 
by hand, like those . designed for Charles VI. Many of 
the earliest woodcuts were coloured by means of a 
stencil, so it would seem that at the time wood-engrav- 
ing was first introduced, the art of depicting and colour- 
ing figures by means of stencil plates was weU known. 
There are no playing cards engraved on wood to which so 
early a date as 1423 (that of the earliest dated wood-en,- 
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graving generally accepted) can be fairly assigned; and as 
at this period there were professional card-makers estab- 
lished in Germany, it is probable that wood-engraving was 
employed to produce cuts for sacred subjects before it was 
applied to cards, and that there were hand-paiiited and 
stencilled cards before there were wood-engravings of 
saints. The German Briefmaler or card-painter probably 
progressed into the wood-engraver; but there is no proof 
that the earliest wood-engravers were the card-makers. 

It is undecided whether the earliest cards were of the 
kind now common, called numeral cards, or whether they 
were tarocchi or tarots, which are still used in some parts 
of France, Germany, and Italy, but the probability is that 
the tarots were the earlier. A pack of tarots consists of 
seventy-eight cards, four suits of numeral cards and twenty- 
two emblematic cards, called atutti or atouts. Each 
suit consists of fourteen cards, ten of which are the pip 
cards, and four court (or more properly coat cards), viz,, 
king, queen, chevalier, and valet. The atouts are numbered 
from 1 to 21 ; the unnumbered card, called the fou, has 
no positive value, but augments that of the other atouts. 
(See Academic des Jeux, Corbet, Paris, 1814, for an 
account of the mode of playing tarocchino or tarots.) 

The marks of the suits on the earliest cards (German) 
are hearts, bells, leaves, and acorns. ISTo ace has been 
discovered corresponding to the earliest known pack, but 
other packs of about the same date have aces, and it seems 
unlikely that the suits commenced with the deuces. 

Next in antiquity to the marks mentioned are swords, 
batons, cups, and money. These are the most common on 
Italian cards of the late 15th century, and are now used 
both in Italy and in Spain. French cards of the 16th century 
bear the marks now generally used in France and England, 
viz., coeur, trifle, pique, and carreau. 

The French trifle, though so named from its resem- 
blance to the trefoil leaf, was in all probability copied 
from the acorn; and the pique similarly from the leaf 
(griin) of the German suits, while its name is derived from 
the sword of the Italian suits. It is not derived from its 
resemblance to a pike head, as commonly supposed. In 
England the French marks are used, and are named — 
hearts, clubs (corresponding to trbfle, the French symbol 
being joined to the Italian name, bastoni), spades (corre- 
sponding to the French pique, but having tlie Italian name, 
spado [dissyl.]), and diamonds. This confusion of names 
and symbols is accounted for by Ohatto thus — ‘‘If cards 
were actually known in Italy and Spain in the latter part 
of the 14 th century, it is not unlikely that the game was 
introduced into this country by some of the English 
soldiers who had served, under the banners of Hawkwood 
and other free captains, in the wars of Italy and Spain. 
However this may be, it seems certain that the earliest 
cards commonly used in this country were of the samo 
kind, with respect to the marks of the suits, as those used 
in Italy and Spain.” 

About the last quarter of the 15th century, packs with 
animals, flowers, and human figures, for marks of the suits, 
were engraved upon copper ; and later, numerous variations 
appeared, dictated by the caprice of individual card-makers ; 
but they never came into general use. 

The court cards of the early packs were king, chevalier, 
and knave. The Italians were probably the first to sub- 
stitute a queen for the chevalier, who in French cards is 
altogether superseded by the queen. The court cards of 
French packs received fanciful names, which varied from 
time to time. 

Ab'b6 Bive, Alaircissements sur V Invention des Cartes d. jouer, 
Paris, 17S0 ; J. G. I. Breitkopf, Versuch den Ur^mmg der SpieU 
Jcm-ten m erforschen, Leipsio, 1784 ; Samuel Weller Singer, 
ItesearoTm into ihs History of Playing Cards, with Uluslraiicms of 
the Origin of Printing am Engraving on Wood, London, 1816 ; G. , 
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Peignot, Analyse Critique et raisonnie de toiitcs les Eeclierches 
puhlieesjusqu’a, ce jour, sur V Origins des Cartes Co gouer, Dijon, 1820, 
M. C. Leber, Etudes histonques sur les Cartes a jouer, prmeipale- 
ment sur les Cartes Francises, Pans, 1842; William Andrew Chatto, 
Facts and Speculations on the Origin and History of Playing Cards, 
London, 1848 ; P. Boiteau D’Ambly, Les Cartes Ci jouer et la Carto- 
mancie, Pans, 1854, translated into English with additions under 
the title of The History of Playing Cards, with Anecdotes of their 
use in Conjuring, Fortune-telling, and Card-sharping, edited by 
the Eev. E. S. Taylor, B.A., London, 1865; W. Hughes Will- 
shire, M.D , A Descriptive Catalogue of Playing and other Cards 
in the British Museum, printed by order of the Trustees, London, 
1876. (H J.) 

CARDUCCI, Baetolommeo (1560-1610), better known 
as Caeducho, the Spanish corruption of his Italian 
patronymic, was born iu Florence, where he studied 
architecture and sculpture under Ammanati, and painting 
under Zucchero. The latter master he accompanied to 
Madrid, where he painted the ceiling of the Escorial 
Library, assisting also in the production of the frescos that 
adorn the cloisters of that famous palace. He was a great 
favourite with Philip III., and lived and died in Spain, 
where most of his works are to be found. The most 
celebrated of them is a Descent from the Cross, iu tlio 
church of San Felipe el Real, in Madrid. 

CARDUCCI, or Caeducho, Vincenzo (1568-1638) 
was born in Florence, and was trained as a painter by his 
brother Bartolommeo, whom he followed to Madrid. He 
worked a great deal for Philip III. and Philip IV., and his 
best pictures are those he executed for the former monarch 
as decorations in the Pardo Gallery. Examples of him are 
preserved at Toledo, at Valladolid, at Segovia, and at 
several other Spanish cities. For many years he laboured 
iu Madrid as a teacher of his art, and from his atelier 
issued Giovanni Ricci, Pedro Obregon, Vela, Collantes, and 
other distinguished representatives of the Spanish school 
during the 17th century. He was also author of a treatise, 
or dialogue, De las Exedendas de la Pintura, which was 
published in 1633. 

CARDWELL, Edwaed (1787-1861), a learned divine 
and ecclesiastical historian, was bom at Blackburn in 
Lancashire in 1787. He was educated at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, where, in 1809, he took his degree of B.A. as first 
class in classics and second class in mathematics, and 
became a fellow of his college. He took his master’s 
degree in 1812. After being for several years engaged as 
tutor and lecturer he was appointed, in 1814, one of the 
examiners to the university. In 1826 he was chosen 
Camden Professor of Ancient History; and during his 
five years’ professorship he published an edition of tbo 
Ethics of Aristotle with selected notes for the uso of 
students, and a course of his lectures on The Coinage of the 
Greehs and Romans. In 1831 he took his degree of D.D., 
and was called to the post of principal of St Alban’s Hall, 
which he held till his death. Ho published in 1837 a 
student’s edition of the Greek Testament, with the text 
divided into paragraphs, and furnished with various readings 
and notes, and accompanied page for page by the English 
authorized version. In the same year appeared liis 
edition of the Greek and Latin texts of the History of the 
Jewish War, by Josephus, with illustrative note.s. But bis 
most important labours were in the field of English Church 
History. He projected an extensive work, which was to 
embrace the entire synodical history of the church iu 
England, and was to be founded on Wilkins’s Gondlia. 
Of this work he executed some portions only. The first 
published of these was Documentary Armais of the Reformed 
Church of England from 1646 to 1716, which appeared 
in 1839 and soon reached a second edition. It was 
followed by a History of Conferences, (he., connected with the 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer from 1650 to 
1690 (1840), which reached a third edition within ton 
years. In 1848 appeared Synodalia, a Colkcmn of Articles 
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of Religiony Oanons, and, Proceedings of Qonvocation from 
1547 to 1717, completing the series for that period. 
Closely connected with these works in the Reformatio 
Legmi Rcdesiasticarum (1850), which treats of the 
changes proposed and attempted in the direction of reform 
during the reigns of Henry YIII., Edward YI., and 
Elizabeth. As a supplement to the foregoing, Dr Cardwell 
published in 1854 a new edition of Bishop Gibson’s 
Sy nodus Anglicana. Dr Cardwell, as one of the best 
men of business in the university, held various important 
posts, among which were those of delegate of the 
press, curator of the university galleries, manager of 
the Bible department of the press, and private secretary 
to successive chancellors of the university. He died at 
Oxford, 23d May, 1861. 

CAREW, George (died about 1613), second son of Sir 
Wymond Carew of Antony, was educated at Oxford, 
entered the Inns of Court, and passed some years in 
Continental travel. At the recommendation of Queen 
Elizabeth, who conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
he was appointed secretary to Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
afterwards, having been promoted to a mastership in 
chancery, was sent as ambassador to the king of Poland. 
In the reign of James he was employed in negotiating the 
treaty of union with Scotland, and for several years was 
ambassador to the Court of France. On his return he 
wrote a Relation of the State of Prance, with sketches of 
the leading persons at the court of Henry lY. It is 
written in the classical style of the Elizabethan age, and 
was appended by Dr Birch to his Historical View of the \ 
Negotiations between the Courts of England, France, and \ 
Brussels, from 1592 to 1617. Much of the information ; 
regarding Poland contained in De Thou’s History of His 
Own Times was furnished by Carew. 

OAEEW, George (1557-1629), Earl of Totness, and 
Baron Carew of Clopton, Warwickshire, was born in 1557. 
After completing his studies at Oxford, he joined the army, 
and held an important command in the Irish wars against 
the Earl of Desmond and the rebels. He was successively 
appointed governor of Askeaton castle, lieutenant-general 
of artillery, and, after the successful expedition to Cadiz 
(1596), lord-president of Munster, treasurer to the army, 
and ultimately one of the lords judges of Ireland. When 
he entered on his duties, the whole country was in open 
rebellion ; but by a prudent and vigorous policy, backed by 
his own intrepidity in the field, he soon reduced the rebek 
to submission. His greatest exploit was the capture of 
Dunboy castle, a success which disappointed the Spanish 
allies, and in reality put an end to the war. For his 
services in Ireland he was made governor of Guernsey, and 
was raised to the peerage. He was afterwards made privy- 
councillor to James I., and died at London in 1629. 
Carew wrote an account of the wars in Ireland in a book 
called Hibernia Pamta, published after his death ; and 
made several collections for the history of Henry Y., which 
were afterwards digested into Speed’s History of Great 
Britain. Some of Ms letters have been printed by the Cam- 
den Society, 1860, 

OAEEW, Eichaed (1555-1620), author of the of 
Cornwall, was born in 1555. At an early age he became 
a distinguished student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
whan only fourteen was chosen to dispute extemporaneously 
with Sir Philip Sidney, in presence of the earls of 
Leicester and Warwick and other noblemen. From Oxford 
he removed to the Middle Temple, where he spent three 
years, and then wont abroad. On his return he was 
appointed sheriff of Cornwall, and published his Survey of 
the county, a work which enjoyed a high reputation, and 
has been several times reprinted. His other works, are 
entitled — The Exommatwn of Metis Wits, a translation 
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from the Italian, part of which is said to have been 
executed by his father ; The True and Ready Way to learn 
the Latin Tongue, a tract included in Hartlib’s book on 
the samesuhjectj and A Translation of the first Five Cantos 
of Tasso's Gerusalemme. He died in 1 620. 

CAEEW, Thomas (1589-1639), an English poet, was 
horn about the year 1589. He studied at Oxford, and on 
the completion of his course was made gentleman of the 
privy chamber to Charles I, At court he was Mghly 
esteemed for the vivacity of his wit and the elegance of 
his manners; and his poetical tastes gained him the 
friendship of Ben Jonson, Sir William Davenant, and 
other celebrated literary men. He wrote several sonnets, 
amorous pieces, and masques, which were set to music by 
Heury Lawes aud other emiuent masters. Most of his 
smaller pieces are distinguished by peculiar sweetness and 
gracefulness, by light gaiety, and by felicitous expression. 
They are generally occasional poems, vei^s de sociUe, 
addressed to ladies, and are sometimes exquisite of their 
kind. His longest and best known work is a masque 
called Ccelum Bniannicum, performed by the king and 
several of the nobles at Whitehall on Shrove Tuesday, 1633, 
Parts in tMa masque were taken by Lord Brackley and 
his brother, who acted in the following year in Milton’s 
Comus. The Coelum is founded on the Spaccio della Bestia 
of Bruno {q.v.), and is a work of very considerable poetic 
merit. Some of the introductory verses remind strongly of 
Milton. Carew died in the prime of life about the year 
1639. The best edition of his works is that of W. 0. 
Hazlitt. 

CAEEY, Henry (died 1743), a humorous poet and musi- 
cal composer, was an illegitimate son of George Savile, 
Marquis of Halifax, and was born towards the end of 
the 17th century. He studied music under Lennert, 
Eoseingrave, and Geminiani, but never attained to excel- 
lence in the Mgher departments of composition. His ballads 
and songs, however, were exceedingly popular at the time. 
He wrote several dramatic pieces for Covent Garden 
theatre, among which may be mentioned a burlesque 
tragedy called Chrononhotonthologos (1734); an operetta 
called the Honest Yorhshireynan ; two interludes, called 
Nancy and Thomas and Sally ; and two burlesque operas, 
called The Dragon of Wantley (1737) and Margery, or the 
Dragoness. His songs were collected and published by 
himself in a work called The Musical Century (1740) ; aud 
one of them, Sally in our Alley, the most graceful and 
natural of English lyrics, is yet popular. His dramatic 
works were published in 1743. Carey died at an ad- 
vanced age the same year. It has often been said that he put 
an end to his own life, bub the story had no good foundation. 

CAEEY, WiLiiiAM:, D.D. (1761-1834), a Baptist mission- 
ary and Oriental scholar, was born at Paulerspury, North- 
amptonshire, in 1761. When a youth he worked with his 
father, who was a shoemaker; but before he was twenty 
years of age he joined the Baptists, and devoted a large 
portion of Ms time to village preaching. In 1787 he 
became pastor of a Baptist congregation in Leicester, aud 
five years after was chosen by a Baptist missionary 
association to proceed to India as their missionary. On 
reaching Bengal, Carey and Ms companions lost all their 
property in the Hugh; hut having received the charge 
of an indigo factory at Malda, he was soon able to pro- 
secute the work of translating the Bible into Bengali. In 
1799 he quitted Malda for Serampore, where he established 
a church, a school, and a printing press for the publica- 
tion of the Scriptures and philological works. In 1801 
Carey was appointed professor of Oriental languages in a 
college founded at Fort-William by the Marquis of 
Wellesley From this time to his death he devoted 
himself to the preparation of numerous philological works, 
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consisting of grammars and dictionaries in bke Maliratta, 
Sanskrit; Punjabi, Telinga, Bengali, and Bhotanta dialects, 
Tke Sanskrit dictionary was unfortunately destroyed by a 
firs wliicii broke out in tke printing establishment. From 
tke Seraoipore press tkere issued no fewer than twenty-four 
different translations of tke Scriptures, all edited by Dr 
Carey. He died in 1834. 

CARGILL, Doitald (1610-1 6S1), one of tke leaders 
of tke Covenanters, was born in 16 JO. He was educated 
at St Andrews, and afterwards attacked himself to tke 
Protesters. After his appointment to one of tke churches 
in Glasgow, he made himself obnoxious to Government by 
his open resistance to their measures. Compelled to 
remain at a distance from his charge, he ventured back to 
celebrate the communion, and was arrested, but was 
liberated at the instance of some of his private friends. 
He was afterwards wounded at the batde of BothweU 
Bridge, and fled to Holland, where he remained a few 
months. On hk return he joined Richard Cameron in 
publishing the Saixj^uhar declaration, and boldly excom- 
municated the king and his officials. He was soon after- 
wards apprehended, and brought to Edinburgh, where he 
was beheaded on the 27th July 1681. 

CARIA, a maritime province of Asia Minor, forming 
the south-western angle of the whole peninsula. It was 
bounded on the N. by Ionia and Lydia, on the W. and S. 
by tke iEgean Sea, and on tke B. by Lycia and a small 
part of Phrygia. Its limit to tke north was tke river 
Mseander, except near tke month, where its cities of Mile- 
tus and ilyus, with their territories, though on the south 
aide of the Mseander, were included in Ionia. Its precise 
eastern limit is not so clearly fixed, but may be considered 
as an arbitrary line drawn from the Maeander a little 
east of Aiiticchia to the lofty mountain mass of Mount 
Cadmus (Daba-dagh), and thence along the great ridge 
of Salbacuin (Boz-dagh) in a direction nearly south 
to the SOI, where the promontory on the west of the 
Gulf of ilacri constitutes the limit between it and 
Lycia. The coast-line of Caria is very peculiar, being wholly 
formed by a succession of great promontories advancing far 
out into the sea, and alternating with deep inlets or gulfs, 
running far up into the mainland. Tke largest and most 
important of these, known as tke Ceramic Gulf or Gulf of 
Cos, extends inland for fully 7 0 miles, between the great 
mountain promontory terminating at Myndns on the north, 
and that which extends to Cnidus and the remarkable head- 
land of Cape Krio on the south. Horth of this is found 
the deep bay called in ancient times the Gulf of Jasus (now 
known as the Gulf of Mendeliyak), and beyond this again 
was tke deeper inlet which formerly extended inland 
between Miletus and Priene, but of which the outer part 
has been entirely filled up by the alluvial deposits of the 
Mmauder, while tke innermost arm, called in ancient times 
the Latmic Gulf, is thus converted into a lake. South of 
Cape Krio again is the gulf known as the Gulf of Doris, 
with several minor arms and subordinate inlets, bounded 
on the south by a mountainous and rugged promontory 
called by the ancients Cynossema (now Cape Alupo) and 
erroneously regarded by them as forming the S.W. angle 
of Asia Minor, Between this headland and the frontier 
of Lycia is the deep and sheltered bay of Marmarice, noted 
in modern times as one of the finest harbours in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Almost the whole of Caria has more or less of a mountain 
character. The two great mountain masses of Cadmus 
(Baba-dagh) and Salbacum (Boz-dagh), which are in fact 
portions of the great chain of Taurus (see Asia Mikoe), 
form as it were the nucleus to which the whole physical 
framework of the country is attached. From these lofty 
ranges there extends a broad table-land in many parts | 


retaining a height of more than 3000 feet, while it sends 
down offshoots or arms of a rugged and mountainous 
character, on the north towards the valley of the Mseander, 
and on the west towards the Hlgeau. None of these ranges, 
however, attain a height of more than 4000 feet, with the 
exception of Mount Latmus, of which the highest summit, 
now known as Besh Parmak, rises to about 4500 feet. 

This deeply indented coast is accompanied, as in most simi- 
lar cases, by numerous islands, in some instances separated 
only by narrow straits from the mainland. Of these the 
most celebrated are the two great islands of Puhodes and 
Cos. But besides these there are Syme, Telos, Nisyros, 
Calymnos, Leros, and Patmos, aU of which have been 
inhabited, both in ancient and modern times, and some of 
which contain excellent harbours. Of these Nisyros alone 
is of volcanic origin; the others belong to the same lime- 
stone formation with the rocky headlands of the coast, of 
which they are in fact mere detached portions. 

Like most of the provinces of Asia Minor, Caria was 
nob merely a territorial division, but an ethnographical dis- 
trict, and the Carians are spoken of by all ancient writers 
as a distinct nation from their neighbours, the Lydians, 
PJirygians, and Lycians. But their origin and early history 
is very uncertain. According to a tradition generally 
adopted by the Greeks, they were originally called Leleges, 
and inhabited the islands of the HDgean, where they were 
subject to Minos, king of Crete, and formed the strength of 
his navy ; and it was not till they were driven out of the 
islands by the Greeks that they settled on the mainland. 
It is much more probable that they were originally estab- 
lished on the continent, and from thence extended their 
power over the islands of the .^gean. That they were in 
very early times a powerful aud warlike people, distinguished 
for their maritime skill and enterprise, may be considered 
as clearly proved, and was indeed a natural result of the 
peculiar configuration of their coasts. But at the period 
when we first obtain definite historical information concern- 
ing them, they had not only been expelled from the 
Cyclades and outlying islands of the ..Egean, but had been 
driven back into the interior, from the coasts and islands 
of their own country, which had been occupied by Greeks 
of Dorian race, who had formed a Hexapolis or league of 
six cities, including three on the island of Rhodes, together 
with Cos, and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the mainland. 
Besides these principal settlements the Greeks gradually 
colonized the whole of the coast region, which was hence 
sometimes designated by the name of Doris. But the 
Carians always maintained themselves in the interior of 
the country, and continued to be recognized as a distinct 
race, like the Lydians and Phrygians. Some writers indeed 
are inclined to believe that the people called Zeybeks or 
Xebeks, who occupy the inland mountain districts of Cana, 
and are distinguished from their neighbours by coriaiu 
peculiarities, are lineal descendants of the ancient Carians. 

Caria passed with little resistance under the Persian 
yoke, but afterwards joined in the Ionic revolt, aud fought 
hard against the Persian generals before it again submitted. 
From this time till its conquest by Alexander, it continued 
to be subject to Persia, but under princes or rulers of its 
own, who resided at Halicarnassus, and were strongly im- 
bued with the principles oE Greek civilization (see Hali- 
carnassus). The last of these native princes was named 
Pixodarus, and after his death the throne was usurped by 
a Persian named Orontobates, who offered a vigorous resist- 
ance to Alexander the Great. But after the capture of the 
capital, Halicarnassus, which sustained a long siege, tke 
rest of Caria was quickly subdued. Alexander at first 
bestowed it upon Ada, a princess of tke native dynasty, 
but it was soon incorporated with the Macedonian kingdom 
by his successors, and in common with the adjoining dis- 
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tricts of Asia Minor passed successively under tlie Sjman 
kings and tkosa of Pergamus. It was united with the 
Eoman empire after the extinction of the latter dynasty, 
and became a part of the Ptoman province of Asia. From 
tbi?; period it has no separate history of its own, and in 
common with the rest of Asia Minor became a part of the 
monarchy, first of the Seljukian and afterwards of the 
Ottoman Turks. 

The principal cities of Garia in ancient times were 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the sea-coast, and Alabanda, 
Mylasa, and Stratonicea in the interior. At the present 
day, Budrum, which occupies the site of Halicarnassus, is 
still a place of some importance j while the two most con- 
siderable towns in the interior are Melassa (the ancient 
Mylasa) and Mughla,ia the centre of the high inland plateau. 
The portions of the province adjoining the valley of the 
Mseander are fertile, and produce excellent figs and raisins ; 
while the mountains near the sea-coast are for the most 
part clothed with forests, which render the scenery of the 
district among the most beautiful in Asia Minor. (e.b:.b.) 

CAEIAGO, or Sait Felipe de Austeia, a town on 
the north coast of Yenezuela, in the state of Cumana, 
situated at the east end of the gnlf to which it gives its 
name, in 10° 27' 45" N. lat. and 63° 13' 21" W. long. 
The surrounding district produces cotton of the finest 
quality. Population about 7000. 

GAEIBBEAH sea, that part of the Atlantic Ocean 
lying between the coasts of Central and South America 
and the islands of Cuba, Hayti, and Porto Eico, and the 
Leeward and Windward Islands. 

CAEIBBEE ISLANDS, in its more extended sense, is a 
name applied to the whole of the West Indies ; but strictly, 
it only comprehends that cluster of islands stretching from 
Porto Eico to the coast of South America, and known as 
the Leeward and Windward Islands. See West Indies. 

CAEIBS (in German Xaraideti), a people of Eed Indian 
race, which, at the time of the discovery of America by ; 
Columbus, was the most important along the northern 
coast of the southern continent, and in a number of the 
islands of what is still known as the Caribbean Sea. They 
were a strongly built, warlike, and aggressive people, and 
offered a pertinacious resistance to the advances of the 
Europeans, before whose arrival they had rendered them- 
selves an object of terror to the other inhabitants of the 
region. They appear to have been addicted to canni- 
balism, and the very word cannibal is not improbably 
derived from a corruption of their name. From the 
islands they have for the most part disappeared, and their 
principal settlement is now in the republic of Honduras, 
where they form a very industrious and prosperous part 
of the population, while still retaining their original 
language and many of their peculiar customs. They 
are to be found principally in the district between the 
Paitook river and tlie Belize. Their immigration into 
Honduras dates only from about 1796, when the En gTisb, 
weary of the continual disturbances which they occasioned, 
transported them in a body from Dominica and St Vincent 
to the island of Euotan. In these islands they divided 
into two great tribes, known as the Eed and the Black 
Caribs, of whom the former were the pure descendants I 
of the ancient stock, while the latter were largely inter- 
mingled with Ne^o blood. To the same race probably 
belong the Galibi in French Guiana, the Yaoiin Venezuel^ 
the Oumanagotto, the Pariagotto, and various other tribes 
of the continent. 

C.^EIOATUEE (Italian cartca(iira^;i.e.j, “ rUratto ridi- 
colo,^ from caricare, to load, to charge ; F^en^ cJuwgi) may 
be downed, ‘^,,,tlm art qf; applying the .^otesque to the 
purpos^ of satire. T^, word “ csric^nra ^ w^- first used 
as EngIfoE BE '!Phoiim Browpe (1605-168^), in to | 


Christian Jlorals, a posthumous work ; it is next found, 
stiE in its Italian form, in No. 537 of the Spectator ; it 
was adopted by Johnson in his Dictionary (1757), and 
only assumed its modern guise toward the end of the 
18th century, when its use and comprehension became 
generah 

Little that is not conjectural can be written concerning 
caricature among the aucieuts. Few traces of the comic 
are discoverable in Egyptian art, — three papyri only of a 
satirical tendency being known to exist, and these appear- 
ing to belong rather to the class of ithyphallic drolleries 
than to that of the ironical grotesque. Among the Greeks, 
though but few and dubious data are extant, it seems possible 
that caricature may not have been altogether unknown. 
Their taste for pictorial parody, indeed, has been suffi- 
ciently proved by plentiful discoveries of pottery painted 
with burlesque subjects. Aristotle, moreover, who dis- 
approved of the grotesque in art, condemns in strong 
terms the pictures of a ceitain Pauson, who, alluded 
to by Aristophanes, and the subject of one of Lucian’s 
anecdotes, is hailed by M. Champfleury as the doyen of 
caricaturists. That the grotesque in plastic art was 
practised by the Eomans is evident from the curious frescoes 
unearthed at Pompeii and Herculaneum , from the mention 
in Pliny of certain painters celebrated for burlesque 
pictures; from the curious fantasies graven in gems and 
called Grylli ; and from the number of ithyphallic caprices 
that have descended to modern times. But in spite of 
these evidences of Greek and Eoman humour, in spite of 
the famous comic statuette of Caracalla, and of the more 
famous graffito of the Crucifixion, the caricaturists of the 
old world must be sought for, not among its painters and 
sculptors, but among its poets and dramatists. The 
comedies of Aristophanes and the epigrams of Martial were, 
to the Athens of Pericles and the Home of Domitian, what 
the etchings of GiUray and the lithographs of Daumier 
were to the London of George III. and the Paris of the 
Citizen King. 

During the long dusk of the Middle Ages a vast mass 
of material was accumulated for the study of the grotesque, 
but selection becomes even more difficult than with the 
scarce relics of antiquity. With the building of the 
cathedrals originated a new style of art ; a strange mixture of 
memories of paganism and Christian imaginings was called 
into being for the adornment of those great strongholds of 
urban Catholicism, and in this the coarse and brutal 
materialism of the popular humour found its largest and 
freest expression. On missal-marge and sign -board, on 
stall and entablature, in gurgoyle and initial, the grotesque 
displayed itself in an infinite variety of forms. Often 
obscene and horrible, often quaint and fantastic, it is 
difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to determine the 
import of this inextricable tangle of imagery. It has been 
pretended that it constituted an immense network of 
symbolism, in which the truths of the Church were set 
forth in forms intelligible to the popular mind. A second 
interpretation is that it is merely the result of the decor- 
ative artist’s caprice. A third school has sought to dis- 
cover in much of it the evidences of the struggle fqr 
supremacy between the secular cleygy and the friars. 
Leaving aE this on one side, however, until the appli- 
cation to archaeology of the comparative method shall have 
made the matter somewhat clearer, it wEl be sufficient in 
this place to remark the prevalence of three great popular 
types,- or figures^ each of which may be credited with a 
satiricM intention, — of Eeynard the Fox, the hero of the 
famous mediaeval romance ; of the DevE, that peculiarly 
mediseyal antithesis of God ; and of Death, sarcastic 
.and ‘irravexent skeleton. The popnlarityf.oj ,tEe last is 
evidenced by the fact that no less than ,fo^|y-three town* 
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in England, France, and Germany are enumerated as 
possessing sets of the Dance of Death, that grandiose 
all-levelling series of caprices in the contemplation of which 
the Middle Ages found so much consolation. It was 
reserved for Holbein (1498-1554), seizing the idea and 
resuming aU that his contemporaries thought and felt on 
the subject, to produce, in his fifty-three magnificent 
etchings of the Danse Macabre, the first, and perhaps the 
greatest, set of satirical moralities known to the modern 
world. 

It is in the tumult of the Eenaissance, indeed, that carica- 
ture in its modern sense may he said to have been born. 
The great popular movements required some such vehicle 
of comment or censure ; the perfection to which the arts 
of design were attaining supplied the means; the invention 
of printing ensured its dissemination. The earliest genuine 
jiiece of pictorial irony that has been discovered is a 
caricature (1499) relating to Louis XIL and his Italian 
War. But it was the Eeformation that produced the first 
full crop of satirical ephemerm, and the heads of Luther 
and Alexander VI. are therefore the direct ancestors of 
the masks that smirk and frown from the “cartoons” of 
Fimch and the Charivari Fairly started by Lucas Cranach, 
a friend of Luther, in his Passionale of Christ and Anti- 
christ (1521), caricature was naturalized in France under 
the League, but only to pass into the hands of the Dutch, 
who supplied the rest of Europe with more or less satirical 
prints during the whole of the next century. A curious 
reaction is visible in the work of Peter Breughel (1510- 
1570) towards the grotesc[ue diablerie and macaberesque 
morality of mediseval art, the last original and striking 
note of which is caught in the compositions of Jacques 
Callot (1593-1635), and, in a less degree, in those of his 
followers, Stefano della Bella (1 610-1 664) and Salvator Rosa 
(1615-4673). On the other hand, however, Callot, one of the 
greatest master’s of the grotesque that ever lived, in certain 
of his Caprices, and in his two famous sets of prints, the 
Mishres de la guerre, may be said to anticipate certain pro- 
ductions of Hogarth and Goya, and so to have founded 
the school of ironical which now-a-days does duty for 
caricature. 

In England, during the 1 6th century, caricature can hardly 
be said to have existed at all, — a grotesque of Mary Stuart 
as a mermaid, a pen and ink sketch of which is yet to be 
seen in the EoUs Office, being the only example of it 
known. The Great Eebellion, however, acted as the 
Eeformation had done in Germany, and Cavaliers and 
Eoundheads caricatured each other freely. At this period 
satirical pictures usually did duty as the title pages of 
scurrilous pamphlets ; hut one instance is known of the 
employment during the war of a grotesque allegory as a 
banner, while the end of the commonwealth produced a 
satirical pack of playing cards, probably of Dutch origin. 
The Dutch, indeed, as already has been stated, were the 
great purveyors of pictorial satire at this time and during 
the early part of the next century. In England the wit 
of the victorious party was rather vocal than pictorial ; in 
France the spirit of caricature was sternly repressed; and 
it was from Holland, bold in its republican freedom, and 
rich in painters and etchers, that issued the flood of prints 
and medals which Elustrate, through cumbrous aUegories 
and elaborate symbolization, the principal political passages 
of both the former countries, from the Eestoration (1660) to 
the South Sea Bubble (1720). The most distinguished of 
tie Dutch artists was Eomain de Hooghe (1638-1720), a 
fi ILower of Callot, who, without any of the weird power of 
his master, possessed a certain skill in grouping and 
faculty of grotesque suggestiveness that made his point a 
most useful weapon to WiUiam of Orange during the long 
struggle with Louis XIV. 


A T U R E 

The 18th century, however, may be called emphatically 
the Age of Caricature. The spirit is evident in letters as 
in art; in the fierce grotesques of Swift, in the coarser 
charges of SmoUett, in the keen ironies of Henry Fielding, 
in the Aristophanic tendency of Foote’s farces, no less than 
in the masterly moralities of Hogarth and the truculent 
satires of Gillray. The 6rst event that called forth 
caricatures in any number was the prosecution (1710) of 
Dr Sacheverell ; most of these, however, were importations 
from Holland, and only in the excitement attendant on 
the South Sea Bubble, some ten years later, can the English 
school be said to have begun. Starting into active being 
ivith the ministry of Walpole (1721), it flourished under 
that statesman for some twenty years, — the “hieioglyphics,” 
as its prints were named, graphically enough, often circulat- 
ing on fans. It continued to increase in importance and 
audacity till the reign of Pitt (1757-1761), ivhen its 
activity was somewhat abated. It rose, however, to a 
greater height than ever during the rule of Bute (1761- 
1763), and since that time its influence has extended 
without a single check. The artists whose combinations 
amused the public during this earlier period are, with 
few exceptions, but little known and not greatly esteemed. 
Among them were tw'o amateurs, the countess of Bur- 
lington and General Townshend; Goupy, Boitard, and 
Liotard were Frenchmen ; Vandergucht and Vauderbank 
were Dutchmen. But it must not be forgotten that 
this period witnessed also the rise of WiUiam Hogarth 
(1697-1764). As a political caricaturist this great man 
was not successful, save in a few isolated examples, as in 
the portraits of Wilkes and Churchill ; but as a moralist 
and social satirist he has not yet been equalled. The 
publication, in 1732, of his Afodenv Midnight Conversation 
may be said to mark an epoch in the history of caricature. 
Mention must also be made of Paul Sandby (1725-1809), 
who was not a professional caricaturist, though he joined in 
the pictorial hue-and-cry against Hogarth and Lord Bute, 
and who is best remembered as the founder of the English 
school of water-colour; and of John Collet (1723-1788), 
said to have been a pupil of Hogarth, a kindly and indus- 
trious humourist, rarely venturing into the arena of politics. 
During the latter half of the century, however, political 
caricature began to be somewhat more skilfully handled 
than of old by James Sayer, a satirist in the pay of the 
younger Pitt, while social grotesques were pleasantly 
treated by Henry WEliam Bunbury (1750-1811) and 
Woodward. These personalities, however, interesting as 
they are, are dwarfed into insignificance by the great figure 
of James GiUray (1767-1815), in whose hands political 
caricature became almost epic for grandeur of conception 
and far-reaching suggestiveness. It is to the works of this 
man of genius, indeed, and (in a less degree) to those of 
his contemporary, Thomas Eowlandson (1756-1827), an 
artist of great and varied powers, that historians must 
turn for the popular reflection of all the political notabEia 
of the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
centuries. England may be said to have been the chosen 
home of caricature during this period. In France, timid 
and futile under the Monarchy, it had assumed an 
immense importance under the Eevolution, and a cloud of 
hideous pictorial libels was the result; but even the 
Eevolution left no such notes through its own artists, though 
Fragonard (1732-1806) himself was of the number, as 
came from the gravers of GElray and Eowlandson. In 
Germany caricature did not exist. Only in Spain was 
there to be found an artist capable of entering into com- 
petition with the masters of the satirical grotesque of whom 
England could boast. The works of Francisco Goya y 
Lucieutes (1746-1828) are described byTh^opMle Gautier 
as “ a mixture of those of Bembrandt, Watteau, and the 
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comical dreams of Rabelais,” and Chaoipfleury discovers 
analogies between him and Honore Daumier, the greatest 
caricaturist of modern France. 

The satirical grotesque of the 18th century had been 
characterized by a sort of grandiose brutabty, by a certain 
vigorous obscenity, by a violence of expression and 
intention, that appear monstrous in these days of reserve 
and restraint, but that doubtless sorted well enough with 
the strong party feelings and fierce political passions of the 
age. After the downfall of ISTapoleon (1815), however, 
when strife was over and men were weary and satisfied, 
a change in matter and manner came over the caricature 
of the period. In connection with ihis change, the name 

of George Gruikshank (1792 ), an artist who stretches 

hands on the one side towards Hogarth and Gillray, and 
on the other towards Leech and Tenniel, deserves honour- 
able mention. Cruikshank’s political caricatures, some 
of which were designed for the squibs of Wilham Hone 
(1779-1842), are, comparatively speaking, uninteresting; 
his ambition was that of Hogarth — the production of 
“ moral comedies. ” Much of his work, therefore, may be 
said to form a link in the chain of development through 
which has passed that ironical genre to which refer- 
ence has already been made. In 1829, however, began 
to appear the famous series of lithographs, signed H,B., 
the work of John Doyle (1798-1868). These apt but 
feeble jocularities are interesting other than politically; 
thin and weakly as they are, they inaugurate the style of 
political caricature which obtains, with but few and 
slight variations, at the present date. In France, meanwhile, 
with the farcical designs of Pigal and the realistic sketches 
of Henri Monnier, the admirable portrait-busts of Dantan 
the younger, and the fine military and low-life drolleries of 
Charlet (1792-1845) were appearing, and in these modern 
social caricature may be said to be fairly embodied. Up 
to this date, though journalism and caricature had some- 
times joined hands (as in the case of the Craftsman and 
the Anti-JacoMn, and particularly in Les Revolutions de 
France et de Brabant and Les Actes des A pOtres), the alliance 
had been but brief ; it was reserved for Charles Philipon 
(1802-1862), who may be called the father of comic 
journalism, to make it lasting. La Caricature, founded 
by Philipon in 1831, and suppressed in 1833 after a brief 
but glorious career, was followed by Le Charivari, which is 
perhaps the most renowned of the innumerable enterprises 
of this extraordinary man. Among the artists he 
assembled round him, the highest place is held by Honord 
Daumier, a draughtsman of great skill, and a caricaturist 
of immense vigour and audacity. Another of Philipon’s 
band was Sulpice Paul Ohevalier (1801-1866), better 
known as Gavarni, in whose hands modern social caricature, 
advanced by Gruikshank and Ghaiiet, assumed its present 
guise, and became elegant. Mention must also be made of 
Grandville (1803-1847), the illustrator of La Fontaine, 
and a modern patron of the mediaeval skeleton ; of Travife, 
the father of the famous hunchback “ Mayeux and of 
Amed4e de Ho^, or “ Gham,” the wittiest and most ephemeral 
of pictorial satirists. In 1840, the pleasantries of “H,B.” 
having come to an end, there was founded, in imitation of 
this enterprise of Philipon, a comic journal which, under 
the title of Punch, or the London Charivari, has since 
become famous all over the world. Its earliest illustrators 
were John Leech (1817-1864) and Richard Doyle, whose 
drawings were full of the richest grotesque humour. It is 
in the pages of Punch that the growth of modem pictorial 
pleasantry may best be traced. Of late years all the 
“ cartoons, ” or political caricatures, have been the wmrk 
of John Tenniel ; they exhibit few of the features of 
caricature as it was understood by GiUray and Daumier ; 
tbeir object is not to excite hatred or contempt, but at 
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most to raise a smile. In social subjects, George Dumaurier, 
a fine draughtsman, though somewhat mannered aud fond 
of a single type of face and figure, has carried the ironical 
genre, received by Leech from Gavarni and Gharlet, to the 
highest point of elegance it has attained. 

Of caricature, in the pnmitive sense of the word, there 
is but little. The fall of the French Empire and the 
subsequent siege of Paris, together with the reign of the 
Gommune — a popular movement, though confined to a 
single city — ^produced a plentiful crop of genuine carica- 
tures, remarkable both for bitterness and for ability. 
Among the few caricatures that now find favour may be 
mentioned the graceful and genial caprices of Sambourne, 
the clever portraits of “Gill,” a Parisian artist, and especially 
the remarkable series of portraits published in London since 
1862, in Vanity Fair, the work of Pellegrini, which are cer- 
tainly the most remarkable of their kind that have ap}! eared 
since the superb grotesques of Honor6 Daumier. 

See Grose, Mules for Drawing Caricature, with an Essay on 
Comic Painting, Loudon, 178S, Svo ; Malcolm, Sistorical Sketch of 
the Art of Caricaturing, London, 1813, 4to ; Wriglit, Sistcrry of 
Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art, London, 1865 ; 
Jaime, Musie de la Caricature; Champfleury, Eistoire de la 
Caricature Antique, Paris, Svo ; Eistoire de la Caricature Modernc, 
Paris, Svo; Eistoire de la Caricature au Moyen Age, Svo; 
Eistoire de la Caricature sous la PdpuUique, la Eestaur cition, et 
VEvipire, Palis, Svo. 

CARIES, ulceration of bone, is the result of inflamma- 
tion, and resembles in its chief characteristics ulceration in 
soft tissues, as skin and muscle. Situated in a tissue 
largely composed of inorganic material, it is chronic in its 
course, and cured with difficulty, The exciting cause is 
generally an injury. It is frequently associated with 
scrofula. The cancellated tissue of bone is specially liable ; 
the short bones of the hand and foot, the articular extre- 
mities of the long bones, and the bones forming the 
vertebral column are its chief seats. It is preceded by the 
formation of matter, and when this escapes, either by 
natural proces*ses or by the assistance of the surgeon, tho 
diseased bone can be felt by the aid of a probe, passed 
through the siuus or channel which leads to the carious 
bone. This siuus does not heal until the disease heals or 
is removed. The treatment generally adopted consists in 
removing the diseased bone by gouging or by excision. 
If the primary abscess is opened and dressed antiseptically 
for a lengthened period, the ulcerated bone often heals 
without further operation. This method of treatment is 
most valuable in cases of caries of the vertebral column, in 
which it would be impossible to remove the disease by 
gouging or excision. 

CARIGHANO, a town of northern Italy, in the province 
of Turin, and about 20 miles south of that city, is situated 
on the left bank of the Po, here crossed by a wooden bridge. 
It is surrounded by old walls, and has a handsome church, 
built in 1766, according to the design of Alfieri, a communal 
college, and several convents. The population, numbering 
about 8000, is chiefly engaged in the spinning of silk and 
the manufacture of confectionery, the principal depart- 
ment in the latter industry being the preparation of the 
citron rind. 

Garigamo, known in the early part_ of the Middle Ages as Car- 
Tn'fi.Ti nTn aad Cargamtm, passed in 1418 into the hands of the counts 
of Savoy, who fortified it with rampart and ditch. In 1630 it was 
bestowed hy Charles Emmanuel I. on his son Tommaso Erancesco, 
who thus became known as prince of Cangnano. The title con- 
tinued in the possession of his family, until they were called to the 
throne in the person of Charles Albert It was bestowed in 1834 
on Eugene Emmanuel Joseph, who now holds the rank of admiral 
and commander-in-ohxef of the Italian National Guards. 

CARIMATA ISLANDS, a group in the East Indian 
Archipelago, lying to the West of Borneo, between that 
island and Billiton, in the channel to which they give their 
V. — 14 
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name. They are abonfc sixty in nnmberj but their united 
area is not more than 170 square miles. The most impor- 
tant are Great Carimata (with a peak rising to about 2000 
feet), PanumbangaUj the Pelapis Islands, Lissing, Bessi, 
Maledang, Surutu, and Pulu Lima. Their principal produc- 
tions are edible nests, honey, wax, gutta percha, turtles, 
trepang, and shellfisL At one time the cluster formed a 
small independent principality ; but it afterward.^ became 
subject to Matan, and it is now attached to Pontianak. 
Several of the islands are altogether uninhabited, and the 
whole population is very small. See Veth’s Woordeiihoeh 
van Nederl. Indie. 

OABINI, a town in Sicdy, in the province of Palermo, on 
a rivulet of the same name, 12 miles of Palermo. 

It IS pleasantly situated on an elevation, and is a neat, clean 
town, with a Gothic castle. On the coast, about three miles 
distant, are rums of the ancient Hyccara, which was chiefly 
famous as the birthplace of Lais. Population about 9500. 

OAKIHOLA, a town of Italy, in the province of Terra 
di Lavoro, a district of Gaeta, in 41° 11' 16" N. lat. and 
13° 58' 32" E. long. It was formerly the see of a bishop, 
and is believed to occupy the site ot the Lombard city of 
Foro Claudio, which was founded in 1058. Its principal 
buildings are the cathedral, the convents, and the seminary. 
Population, 7640. 

CARIN’THIA (in German, Kdrnten or Karnthen), a 
duchy, anc’ since 1849 a crown-land of Austria, is bounded 
on the E. by Styria, on the N. by Styria and Salzburg, 
on the W. by Tyrol, and on the S. by Italy, Gortz, and 
Carniola. It has an area of 4006 English square miles, 
and the population in 1869 amounted to 336,400. The 
surface is for the most part mountainous, being occupied 
in the north by pait of the Nonan Alps, and in the south 
by those named the Carinthian Mountains, or the Kara- 
wanken. The principal river is the Drave, which flows 
from W. to E. through the length of the duchy, and re- 
ceives in its course the waters of all the other streams, 
except the Fella, which reaches the Adi iatic by junction 
with the Tagliamento. In its eastern half, the valley 
opens out into a considerable plain, which contains the 
important lakes of the Wdrthersee and the Ossiachersee. 
According to official statistics, 337,246 acres of arable land 
■were in cultivation in 1870 ; 280,581 acres were occupied 
by gardens and meadows, 693,040 by pasture, and 1,033,807 
were under wood. In the same year there were in the 
duchy 22,979 horses, 232,791 head of cattle, 176,832 
sheep, and 36,630 goats, while the bee-stocks amounted to 
62,615. The mineral produce consisted of 145,940 tous 
of iron ore, 5,047 of lead ore, 71,264 of coal, 4,220 of 
zinc ore, and nearly 26 of graphite. The duchy is divided 
into the .seven districts of Hermagor, Klagenfurt, Spittal, 
St Veit, Villach, Vdlkermarkt, andWolfsberg, — the capital 
Klagenfurt forming an independent and eighth division. 
There are in all ten towns, twenty-eight market villages, 
and 2,911 hamlets, — the most populous places, besides 
the chief towns of the districts, being Bleiberg, Friesach, 
and Feldkirchen. With the exception of 19,000 Lutherans, 
the inhabitants are Eoman Oatholics ; and more than two- 
thirds of them are of German race. The rest are of 
Slavonic origin, and for the most part occupy the districts 
conterminous with Oarniola and Styria, though a consider- 
able Slavonic enclave is situated in the heait of the German 
area betwnea Malborget and Tarvis, German is used in 
255 of tb« Pillage schools, and Slavonic in 24, while both 
are employed in 70. The Carinthian diet consists, accord- 
ing to the law of 1861, of thirty-seven members, including, 
besides the bishop of Gurk, ten appointed by the landed 
proprietors, seven by the towns, fourteen % the rural 
communes, and three by the commercial authorities at 
Klagenfurt. Five members are sent to the imperial diet. 
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Carmtlua is so called from the Oami, a Celtic people who have 
perhaps also left their name to the neighbouring district of Carniola , 
and in the time of Augustus it formed part of Horicum. After 
the fall of the Ptoman empke, it was the nucleus of the kingdom of 
Caientania, which was founded by Same, a Frankish adventurer, 
but soon fell to pieces after his death. Under Charlemagne it eon* 
stituted a margravate, which in 843 passed into the hands of Louis 
the German, whose grandson Arnult was the fii’st to bear the title 
of Duke of Caiinthia. The duchy was held by vanous families 
during the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, and at length in 1335 
was bestowed by Lotus the Bavarian on the Dukes of Austria. It 
was divided into Upper or Western Caiinthia and Lower or Eastein ; 
of these the former leU to France in 1809, but was reconquered in 
1813, and jomed in 1814 to the kingdom of Illyria. See Aus'iuia, 
vol. iiL 

CARIPE, or Cabibe, a town of Venezuela, in the state of 
Cumana, and about 40 miles from the city of that name, 
in 10° 10' 14" N. lat. and 28° 33' 54" W. long. It is 
the chief station of the mission to the Chayma Indians, 
and is famous for the extensive system of caves in the 
limestone rock in the neighbourhood, wffiich have been 
described by Humboldt, These extend inwards a distance 
of 2800 feet, and have a height of 70 or 80 feet. They 
are frequented by a species of night hawk, which builds 
in the recesses of the rocks. The young are killed in great 
numbers for the sake of their oil. The population of the 
town and valley is estimated at 5000. 

CAEISBROOKE, a village in the Isle of Wight, about 
a mile S. of Newport, at the base of a steep conical hill 
crowned by the castle, to which its celebrity is principally 
due. It was at one time a considerable market-town, and 
under the independent lords of Wight it ranked as the 
capital of the island. The original fortress is supposed to 
have been built by the Saxons as early as the 6 th 
century; and, indeed, according to the annals, it was 
besieged by Oerdic in 530. It was enlarged by William 
Fitzosborne, the first lord of Wight, in the 11th century, 
was captured by Stephen in 1136, and in the reign ol 
Richard II. resisted an attack by the French. Furthei 
additions were made to it at different times, till, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, it reached its greatest dimensions, and 
comprised within its outer walls a space of 20 acres. The 
most interesting incident in its history is the captivity of 
Charles I , who took refuge with its governor. Colonel 
Hammond, in November 1647, but soon found his asylum 
converted into a prison. After his execution his two 
youngest children were confined in the castle, and the 
princess Elizabeth died there. The remains are still ex- 
tensive and imposing, but the king’s apartments are in 
ruins. Within the walls is a weR 200 feet deep ; and 
another in the centre of the keep is reputed to have been 
still deeper. Opposite the castle-hiU are the remains of a 
Cistercian priory founded in the 11th century, and the 
jiarish church, which boasts of even greater antiquity. The 
population of the parish in 1871 was 8198. 

GARISSIMI, Giacomo, one of the most celebrated masters 
of the Italian, or, more accurately, the Roman school of 
music. Of his Kfe almost nothing is known, and F4tis, who 
has made his biography a subject of special study, has been 
able to do little more than correct inaccurate or fictitious 
statements of previous ■writers. The only authenticated 
facts are the following. Carissuni was born about 1604, 
at Marino, near Rome, and received his first musical educa- 
tion at home. At the age of 20 he became chapel-master 
at Assisi, and in 1628 he obtained the same position at the 
church of St ApoUinaris, belonging to the Collegium 
Germanicumin Rome, which he held till his death in 1674. 
He never seems to have left Italy, the rumour of his pro- 
longed stay in Paris, mentioned by De Fresneux, being 
entirely unfounded. By his education he belonged to the 
old Roman school of music, but his compositions show 
I little of the severe grandeur of the earlier masters. He 
I marks indeed the turning-point from the traditions of the 
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rteuaia3a.uce pcrlud to tlie incipient aspirations of modern 
music, and tor that reason his name is representative m the 
history of art. The tvro great achievements geneially 
ascribed to him are the further development of the recitative, 
lately iutruduced by dfonteveide, and of infinite importance 
ill the hiatoiy of dramatic music, and the invention of the 
cautata, a smaller form of the oratorio, by which Carissimi 
superseded the madidgals formerly in use. He also may 
claim the merit of having given greater variety and interest 
to the iustrumental accompaniments of vocal compositions 
Carisbimi’s numerous compobitions consist of masses, 
cantatas, motets, and oratorios. The complete collection 
ot his works, formerl}* said to have existed in the musical 
archives of the church of St Apollinaris, has entirely dis- 
appeared. Several English musical scholars deserve honour- 
able mention for having rescued Carissimi’s works from 
oblivion. Dr Burney and Hawkins have published speci- 
mens of his compositions in their works on the history of 
music ; aud Dr Aldrich collected an almost complete set of 
his compositions, at present in the library of Christ Church, 
Oxford. The British Museum also possesses numerous 
valuable works by this great Italian master. 

GAELETOH, Sie Dudley (1573-1651), an English 
statesman, was born in Oxfordshire in 1573, and educated 
at Christ Church College, Oxford. He went in a diplo- 
matic capacity to the Low Countries when King James 
resigned the cautionary towns to the States ; and he was 
afterwards employed for twenty-nine years as ambassador 
to Yenice, Savoy, and the United Provinces. Charles I. 
created him Yiscount Dorchester, and appointed him one 
of his principal secretaries of state, an office which he held 
till his death in 1651. He published several works, con- 
sisting chiefly of speeches, letters, and other productions on 
political subjects. The most valuable appeared after his 
death, and consist of a selection of letters to and from 
Sir Dudley Carleton during his embassy to Holland, from 
January 1616 to December 1620, 4to, 1757. A careful 
pedigree of the Carleton family will be found in the preface 
to Gkaii^lterlaine's Letters, Camden Society, 1861. 

OAELETON’, William (1798-1869), a popular Irish 
novelist, was born at Prillisk, Clogher, in the county of 
Tyrone. His father was a peasant tenant, and young 
Carleton passed his early life among scenes precisely similar 
to those he afterwards delineated with so much power and 
trnthfulness. His parents, though of humble rank, were 
highly endowed by nature. The father was remarkable for 
his extraordinary memory, which was weE stored with 
anecdote and tale ; the mother was noted throughout the 
district for the rich sweetness of her voice. Both possessed 
in a high degree those domestic virtues so frequently found 
among the humbler classes of the Irish people. The 
beautiful character of Honor, the miser’s wife, in Far- 
daroicgha, is evidently sketched from the life by the loving 
hand of a son. 

The education received by Carleton was of a very 
humble description. As his father removed from one 
small farm to another, he attended at various places the 
hedge-schools, which used to be a notable feature of Irish 
life. The admirable little picture of one of these schools 
in the Traits and Stories bears every mark of having been 
drawn from real experience. A smattering of some higher 
learning was picked up here and there as opportunity 
offered, and at the age of seventeen Carleton resolved to 
prosecute his education as a poor scholar. The resolution 
was not carried into effect ; he remained at home, prepar- 
ing to enter upon the training for the priesthood, and 
receiving the unbounded veneration of the neighbouring 
peasantry for his supposed wonderful learning. An amusing 
account of this phase of his existence is given in the little 
sketch Dmis O'Shaughnessg, YTien about the age of 
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nineteen he undertook one of the religious pilgrimages 
then common in Ireland. His experiences as a pilgrim 
were such as at a later period made him resign for ever the 
thought of entering the church. His vacillating ideas as to 
a mode of life were determined m a definite direction by 
the reading of Gil Lias, which chance had thrown in his 
way. He resolved to cast himself boldly upon the world, 
and try what fortune had in store for him. He went to 
lullanny, and for six months acted as tutor in a neigh- 
bouring farmer’s family. Soon tiring of this occupation, 
he set out for Dublin, and arrived in the metropolis with 
23. 9d. in his pocket. He began to contribute to the 
journals, and his paper “The Lough Derg Pilgrim,” which 
was published in the Christian Fxammei', excited great 
attention. In 1830 appeared the first series of Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry, which at once placed the 
author in the first rank of Irish novelists. A second senes 
appeared in 1832, and was received with equal favour 
both in Ireland and in England. From that time till 
within a few years of his death Carleton’s hterary activity 
was incessant. The best of his many productions are Far- 
darougha the Miser, perhaps on the whole the finest aud 
most powerful of all his works; The Tithe Proctor, 
Valentine M'Glutchy ; The Black Prophet ; The Emigi ants 
of Ahadarra. Some of his later writings, such as The 
Squanders of Castle Squander, were not so successful as 
the earlier tales. The author was not happy in describing 
the upper classes of Irish society, and overloaded his work 
with political or semi-political matter. 

Carleton is facile princeps among Irish novelists, and it 
is to his pages that one must look for an adequate picture 
of the peculiar Irish character. His style is clear, giaphic, 
and pleasing; the plots of his stories are generally slight 
but well constructed. In his pictures of peasant life he is 
unsurpassed ; the lights and shades of Irish character, the 
buoyant humour and domestic virtues that undei other 
conffitions would lead their possessors to prosperity and 
happiness, and the fatal flaws that seem to render it 
impossible for Ireland ever to become capable of self- 
government, receive equal justice at Ms hands. He in- 
variably writes from intimate acquaintance with the scenes 
described and from loving sympathy with the many good 
and noble elements in the Irish nature. He does not 
hesitate to point out the darker features of Irish life, nor 
to draw attention to the fatal system of education and 
priestly supremacy that did so much to produce them. 

Carleton, after spending some years in America, settled 
in Dublin, where he died on the 30th January 1869. For 
many years before his death he had enjoyed a pension of 
^200 from the Crown, 

Ci^RLI, or Caeli-Etjbbi, Gioyanni Einaldo, Count 
OP, (1720-1795), a celebrated, Italian writer on antiquities 
and economics, was born at Capo d’ Istria, in 1720. He 
was early distinguished for the extent and variety of his 
acquirements, and at the age of twenty-four was ap- 
pointed by the senate of Yenice to the newly-established 
professorship of astronomy and navigation in the University 
of Padua, and intrusted with the superintendence of the 
Yenetian marine. After filling these offices for seven years 
with great credit, he resigned them, in order to devote 
himself to the study of antiquities and political economy. 
TTis principal economic works are his Belle Monete, e della 
Institudone delle Zecche d’ Italia ; his Ragionamento sopra 
iBikund economid delle Nadoni (1759), in which he main- 
tained that what is termed the balance of trade between 
two nations is no criterion of the prosperity of either, since 
both may be gainers by their reciprocal transactions ; and 
his Sul libero Gommercio dei Ghrani (1771), in which he 
argues that free trade in corn is not always advisable. 
Count Carli’s merits were appreciated by Leopold of 
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Tuscany, afterwards emperor, wlio, in 1765, placed him at 
the head of the council of public economy, and of the board 
of public instruction. In 1769 he became privy councillor, 
in 1771 president of the new council of finances. The 
duties of these ojtiices he continued to discharge with ability 
for several years ; but for some time before his death, which 
took place in February 1795, he was relieved from their 
toils, — retaining, however, their emoluments, as a reward 
for his important services. It was during the leisure thus 
afforded that he completed and piibhshed his very valuable 
AnticUta Italiche, in which the literature and arts of his 
country are ably discussed. Besides the above, he published 
many works on antiquarian, economic, and other subjects, 
including L'Uomo Lihero, in confutation of Eousseau’s 
Contract Social; an attack upon the Abhd Tartarotti’s 
assertion of the existence of magicians ; Ohs&'vazione 
snlla rmisica antica e moderna ; and several poems. 

CAELISLE, a parliamentary and municipal borough, the 
capital of Cumberland, 301 miles N.N.W. from London ; 
54° 54' K lat,, 2° 55' W. long. It is situated on an 
eminence enclosed by the three streams — ^the Eden, the 
Caldew, and the Petteril. The Eden, which is the principal 
river, is joined by the Petteril on the east side of the city; 
about a mile further west, as it flows through fertile holms, 
it is joined by the Caldew, and about six miles further on 
it falls into the Solway Firth. A handsome stone bridge, 
built in 1812-15, at a cost of £70,000, spans the Eden, 
midway between the mouths of the Petteril and the Caldew. 



All the three streams axe unnavigahle. In the Eden there 
is good salmon fishing. Before the Eomans invaded Great 
Britain a Celtic town was erected on the site of Carlisle ; 
and when the Eomans came they occupied and improved it. 
Arclimologists consider it doubtful whether the Eomans 
made it a military station to aid in the defence of their 


newly-acquired colony against the incursions of the Piets ; 
but Eoman coins, pottery, inscribed tablets, and other re- 
mains have been found in such abundance that there can 
be no doubt Carlisle was, if not a military post, a town of 
considerable importance in those days. The great waU of 
Severus, extending from the Solway Eirth to the German 
Ocean, crossed the Eiver Eden at Carlisle ; and remains of 
this great barrier may still he seen on the outskirts of the 
city. The Solway end of the wall, traces of which are still 
to he seen, was about twelve miles from Carlisle, at Bowness ; 
and there was an important Eoman camp, the Amboglana 
of the Afotitioe, about fifteen miles eastward of the city, 
called Birdoswald, of which interesting remains are still in 
existence. 

Carlisle was the Luguvallum of the Eomans. This name 
was afterwards abbreviated to Luell, and with the prefix 
Cacr (a city), became Caer-Luell, and afterwards by easy 
transition, Carliol and Carlisle. After the departure of 
the Eomans in the 5th century the Piets laid the city in 
ruins ; hut in the 7th century it was rebuilt by Egfrid, 
king of Northumberland. In 875 the town was attacked 
by the Danes, who burned the houses, puUed down the 
wall, and massacred the inhabitants. In this state of 
desolation it was left for 200 years, with no inhabitants 
but some few Celts who lodged themselves among the ruins. 
In 1092 William Eufus, impressed with the importance of 
Carlisle as a Border military station, ordered the town to 
be rebuilt and fortified, and left a garrison there. It was 
not, however, until after the capture of the town in the 
reign of Stephen, by David, king of Scots (who died within 
its walls in 1153), that the castle, the walls, and the 
citadel were completed. 

After undergoing two sieges the town was surrendered 
to the English Crown in 1217. Edward I. held three 
parliaments in Carlisle. In 1298, after the battle of 
Falkirk, he marched to Carlisle ; and nine years later it 
was while crossing Burgh Marsh, about four miles from 
that city, with his army, to quell the third revolt which 
had occurred in Scotland during his reign, that he sickened 
and died. A monument has been erected on the spot to 
commemorate the event. With his last breath he enjoined 
his son to prosecute the enterprise, and never desist until 
he had completed the subjugation of Scotland. The nobles 
hastened to Carlisle to pay homage to the new king, 
Edward II., to whom, however, the legacy of vengeance 
against the Scots proved but a “ heritage of woe.” In 
1315, after the independence of Scotland had been won by 
the decisive battle of Bannockburn, Eobert Bruce, follow- 
ing up his success by ravaging the north of England, 
besieged Carlisle Castle. There he met with determined 
resistance on the part of the garrison and the inhabitants, 
under Sir Andrew Harcla, governor. Bruce, who had his 
headquarters at the cathedral, made a general assault on all 
the gates of the town on the ninth day ; but the citizens 
defended their position with such valour that the besiegers 
soon beat a retreat, having only killed two of the besieged. 
Sir Andrew Harcla was created earl of Carlisle and Lord 
Warden of the Marches for this gallant defence of the 
city; hut he was afterwards found guilty of treason and 
executed at Harrahy Hill. In 1345 the Scots burned 
Carlisle and Penrith. “ They were very much annoyed,'* 
says Lysons, “ by small forces collected by Bishop Kirkby 
and Sir Thomas Lacy. The bishop and Sir Eobert Cgle 
had a sharp skirmish with the enemy; the prelate was 
unhorsed during the encounter, hut having recovered his 
saddle continued to fight valiantly, and contrived greatly to 
win the victory.” Nor was it only the “ church militant ” 
which did the state much service in those days. In one of 
the sieges the women of Carlisle helped in the defence of the 
city by pouring boiling water and rolling heavy stones from 
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the walls upon the heads of the beleaguering Scots below. 
In the 15th century Pachard, duke of Gloucester, was 
governor of Carlisle Cascle, and during his governorship 
estensive rejiairs were made in the old fortress, and in the 
course of time, during the reigns of Henry YIII. (who built 
the citadel) and Elizabeth, it was adapted to artillery. In 
1508 Mary Queen of Scots, having fled from Lochleven, 
arrived in a fishing boat at Workington, a Cumberland 
seaport 32 miles from Carlisle, and was there met by the 
deputy-governor of Carlisle, and conducted to Carlisle 
C.i.itle, where she was lodged nominally as a guest but 
actually as a prisoner. She remained there for two months, 
.i little later in the same year a daring exploit was per- 
formed by the duke of Buccleuch. Wilham Armstrong, 
a redoubtable Borderer, better known as “ Kinmont 
Willie,” haHng been taken prisoner in disregard of a truce 
or understanding which facilitated his capture, the “ Bold 
Buccleuch,” with 200 followers, attacked Carlisle Castle, 
and rescued the prisoner, an achievement which gave 
dire offence to Queen Elizabeth. 

During the civil wars Carlisle was harassed by frequent 
troubles , but the nest event of importance occurred in 
1614, w'hen the city and castle wei'e besieged by the 
Parliamentary forces under General Leslie for eight months. 
Sir Thomas Glenham, the commander-in-chief of the royal 
troops, was in charge of the garrison, who were reduced to 
great extremities before they surrendered on 25th June 
1645. Their valiant resistance was recognized by the 
besiegers, who allowed them to march out “ with their arms, 
flying colours, drums beating, matches lighted at both 
ends, bullets in their mouths, and twelve charges of powder 
a-piece.” The Parliamentary army pulled down some 
important portions of the cathedral buildings, and out of 
the materials erected a guard-house in the market-place. 
In 1648 Sir Philip Musgrave and Sir Thomas Glenham 
effected the capture of Carlisle by surprise j but in October 
it was again surrendered to Cromwell, according to treaty. 
At this time great distress prevailed in the county, con- 
siderable families having barely the necessaries of life, while 
numbers of the poor died ou the highways. 

In the Scottish rebellion of 1745 Carlisle again figured 
in history. The Pretender, Prince Charles Edward, laid 
siege to it, the three divisions of the army with which he 
marched from Edinburgh having converged at the city. 
The castle was at that time garrisoned by only two com- 
panies of invalids and some disaffected militia, and Colonel 
Durand, who was in command, found it necessary, with 
great reluctance, to surrender. “ Bonnie Prince Charlie ” 
rode into the town on a white charger, with a hundred 
Highland pipers playing a triumphal march in front, and 
made a house in English Street, which is still in existence, 
his headquarters. But in December of the same year the 
duke of Cumberland arrived and bombarded the castle, 
which his grace described as an old hencoop, which he 
would speedily bring down about their ears,” and on the 
30th the garrison surrendered. The duke quartered his 
soldiers in the cathedral, and thirty-one of the rebels were 
subsequently executed at Harraby Hill. The tower in 
which Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned was pulled 
down in 1835 ; but a considerable portion of the ancient 
castle still remains, and it is used as a garrison for the 2d 
Brigade Dep6t. Only a small portion of the old city walls 
now exists, and the city gates have entirely disappeared. 

Carlisle suffered in 1380 from a great fire, which 
destroyed 1500 houses in three of the principal streets ; and 
the pl^ue in 1598 carried off 1076 persons, one-third of 
the inhabitants. 

Carlisle is the see of a bishop. The cathedral was 
founded by Wilham Rufus, aud completed by Henry I. 
The ori^jinal proportions of the buildmg have been very 
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much curtailed. A disastrous fire, in 1292, destroyed the 
nave, only a small part of which now remains The most 
interesting architectural feature of the cathedral is the east 
window, ivhich has been pronounced by archie ologists to 
be one of the finest in the kingdom, the harmony of its 
parts and the easy flow of its lines being particularly 
remarkable. The remains of Dr Paley are interred in one 
of its aisles, and a stone pulpit, richly carved in Caen-stone 
and ornamented with white alabaster, has been erected to 
his memory. The window in the north transept has been 
filled vuth stained glass m memory of the five children of 
Dr Tait, archbishop of Canterbury, who died of scarlet 
fever while his grace was dean of Carlisle. The cathedral 
possesses many memorials of interest. A large portion of 
the adjacent priory, founded by William Rufus, was 
destroyed during the civil wars, but the remains may still 
be traced on the south side of the cathedral. A convent 
of grey friars which existed in the city was destroyed by 
the fire in 1292. There was also at one time a convent of 
black friars, and a hospital founded at St Hicholas for 
lepers; the latter was destroyed in the 17th century. 
According to Lyson’s History, the bowels of Richard Coenr 
de Lion were buried in Carlisle cathedral. 

In addition to the cathedral and the castle, the chief 
buildings in Carlisle are the court-houses — two large round 
towers built upon the site of the old citadel ; the county 
jad, contiguous thereto , the news-room, the post-oflBce, 
the railway station, the infirmary, and two of the joint- 
stock banks. There is a market-cross in the centre of the 
market-place, and two marble statues adorn the principal 
streets. One of these, between the two court-houses (by 
Musgrave L. Watson), is of William, earl of Lonsdale; the 
other, in the market-place (by Woodington), is of James 
Steel, editor and proprietor of the Carlisle Journal, a 
citizen who during his lifetime took a prominent part in 
local public affairs, In addition to the cathedral there are 
eight established churches in Carlisle, and several places of 
worship for Independents, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Roman Catholics. Its literary and scientific 
institutions include a mechanics’ institution, a young men’s 
Christian association, and several working men’s reading 
rooms, managed entirely by working men themselves. Its 
charities consist of an infirmary with 100 beds, a dispensary, 
and a fever hospital ; and in connection with the infirmary 
there is a convalescent institution at the seaside at Silloth, 
to which patients are admitted upon payment of a small 
weekly sum. There is a school-board, of mne members ; 
a school of art ; and a cathedral grammar school. 

Carlisle is a great railway centre. The London and 
North-Western, the Midland, the Caledonian, the North 
British, and the Glasgow and South-Western Railways 
have each a terminus there; while the North-Eastern 
Company have access to the city by their Newcastle and 
Carlisle section. In 1876 more than sixty passenger trains 
left Carlisle Citadel station every week-day, and as many 
more entered the city. 

The principal business of Carlisle is the manufacture of 
cotton goods, the finishing of silesias, the printing of 
calicoes, and the manufacture of biscuits. There are also 
within the city two or three large iron-works, and the 
manufacture of felt hats is carried on upon a large scale. 
A dock at and railway bo Silloth, on the Solway Erith, 21 
miles from Carlisle, were constructed in 1855 to facilitate 
the transit of the commerce of the district, and this 
gradually superseded Port Carlisle, which is no longer used 
as a harbour. 

Carlisle returns two members of parliament. Its 
municipal government is vested in a mayor (unpaid), ten 
aldermen, and thirty councillors, who also constitute the 
Urban Sanitary Authority. To them belong the gas-works 
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and water-works, and by tbem a system of sewerage was 
carried out in 1854 at a cost of about <£30,000. The city 
bas a recorder and separate court of quarter ses.sions. 

The market is held on Saturdays and Wednesdays, tlie 
former being tke principal market. The giain is sold in 
the open street in bulk. Population in 1871, 31,074. 

CABLISLE, a town of the United States, capital of 
Cumberland county in Pennsylvania, about 24 miles south 
of the Conedngwinet Creek, and 18 miles -west of Harris- 
burg by the Cumberland Talley Railway. The town is 
well built, has spacious streets, and contains thirteen 
churches. Of its public buildings the most interesting is 
Dickinson College, which was founded in 1783, and pos- 
sesses an extensive library. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood are barracks, which date from 1777, and are capable 
of containing 2000 men] and about four miles to the 
north, ill a pleasant valley of the Blue Mountains, is the 
summer resort known as Carlisle Springs. Carlisle was 
founded in 1751, and in 1794 it was the headquarters of 
Washington during the Whisky Pi,ebellion. On the night 
of 1st July 1863 it was bombarded by the Confederate 
troops. Population in 1870, 6650. 

CAPk<LISLE, Pebdbeick Howakd, Fifth Eakl of (1 7 48- 
1825), a statesman and author, was horn in 1748. During 
his youth he was chiefly known as a man of pleasure and 
fashion ; and after he had reached thirty years of age, his 
appointment on a commission sent out by Lord North to 
attempt a reconciliation with the American colonies was 
received with sneers by the Opposition. The failure of the 
embassy was not, however, due to any incapacity on the 
part of the earl, hut to the unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment from which it received its authority. He was, in- 
deed, considered to have displayed so much ability that 
he was entrusted with the vice-royalty of Ireland in 1780. 
The time was one of the greatest difficulty ; for while the 
calm of the country was disturbed by the American rebel- 
lion, it was drained of regular troops, and large bands of 
volunteers not under the control of the Government had 
been formed. Nevertheless, the two years of Carlisle’s rule 
passed in quietness and prosperity, and the institution of a 
national bank and other measures which he effected left per- 
manently beneficial results upon the commerce of the island. 
In 1789, in the discussions as to the regency, Carlisle took 
a prominent part on the side of the Prince of Wales. In 
1791 he opposed Pitt’s policy of resistance to the dismem- 
berment of Turkey by Russia] but, on the outbreak of 
the French Revolution he left the Opposition, and vigor- 
ously maintained the cause of war. In 1815 he opposed 
the enactment of the Corn Laws ; but from this time till 
his death, which occurred in 1825, he took no important 
part in public life. Carlisle was the author of some 
pohtical tracts, a number of poems, and two tragedies, the 
Failier’s Reuenge and the BtepnotTver^ which received high 
praise from his contemporaries. 

CARLISLE, George William Frederick Howard, 
SEVBNTn Earl OF(1802-1864),Lord-Lieutenantof Ireland, 
was born in London, 18th April 1802. He was the eldest 
son of the sixth earl by his wife Lady Georgiana Cavendish, 
eldest daughter of the duke of Devonshire, and bore at 
first the courtesy title of Lord Morpeth. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
earned a reputation as a scholar and writer of graceful verse, 
obtaining in 1821 both the Chancellor’s and the Newdigate 
prizes for a Latin and an English poem. Two years later 
he graduated B.A. as first class in classics. In 1826 he 
accompanied Ms uncle, the duke of Devonshire, to Russia, 
to attend the coronation of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
became a great favourite in society at Sfc Petersburg. 
At the general election of the same year he was returned 
to parliament as member for the family borough of Mdr- 
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peth. In one of his earliest speeches he undertook, at the 
risk of forfeiting the good opinion of the Liberal party, the 
defence of the Russian emperor against severe attacks inaU-i 
on him in reference to the suppression of the Polish 
insurrection of 1830. In the agitation for parliamentary 
reform he took the side of Earl Grey j and after the dis- 
solution of parliament, which took place about that tune, 
he was elected member for Yorkshire. This seat he held 
till after the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. In the 
following year he was returned for the West Riding , and 
in 1835 he was appointed by Lord Melbourne Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, a position at that time of great difficulty, 
O’Connell being then at the height of his reputation. This 
post he held for about six years, winning great popularity 
by his amiable manners and kindly disposition. Losing 
his seat at the election of 1841, he availed himself of the 
leisure thus afforded him to visit the United States. He 
afterwards gave an account of this visit in a popular lecture, 
first delivered at Leeds and subsequently repeated at other 
places. In 1846 he was again elected for the West Riding. 
Two years later, on the death of his father, he succeeded 
to the peerage and took his seat in the Upper House. He 
accepted office as Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
and afterwards as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
The great event of his life, however, was his appointment 
by Lord Palmerston to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland in 
1865. This high office he continued to hold till March 
1858, and again from June 1859 till within a few months 
of his death. His retirement in August 1864 was neces- 
sitated by failing health. Lord Carlisle was not a man of 
great and original power, hut he was above the average 
in knowledge, in acquirements, and in eloquence. As a 
debater he held his own in the midst of a large number of 
great orators, and in the stormy controversies of his Irish 
secretaryship he succeeded in carrying through the House 
of Commons several measures of great importance. His 
literary tastes and culture were displayed in various popular 
lectures and in several published works. Among these may 
be mentioned a lecture on T/te Life and Writings of Pope 
(1851) ] TJie Last of the Greeks, a tragedy (1828) ] a 
Diary in T^lr^iish and Greek Waters (1854), the fruit of 
travels in the East in 1853 and 1864 ] and a volume of 
Poems, published after his death. He took warm interest 
in the reformation of juvenile criminals, and established on 
his own estate one of the best conducted reformatories in 
the country. Lord Carlisle died at Castle Howard on the 
5th of December 1864. He was never married, and 
was succeeded in the peerage by his brother. In 1866 
appeared his Viceregal Speeches, collected and edited by J. 
Gaskin. 

CARLOW, an inland county of Ireland, in the province 
of Leinster, situated between 52° 26' and 52° 54' N. lat., and 
6° 30' and 7° 12' W. long., and comprising an area of 346 
square miles, or 221,342 acres. It is bounded N. by Kil- 
dare and Wicklow, E. by Wicklow and Wexford, S. 
by Wexford, and W. by Queen’s County and Kilkenny 
Excepting Louth it is the smallest county in Ireland. 

The surface of the county is in general level or gently 
undulating, and of pleasing appearance, except the elevated 
tract of land known as the ridge of Old Leighlin^ forming 
the commencement of the coal measures of Leinster, and 
the south-eastern portion of the county bordering on 
Wexford, where the wild and barren granitic elevations of 
Knockroe (1746 feet) and Mount Leinster (2610 feet) 
present a bolder aspect. 

There are no lakes or canals in the county, neither does 
it contain the source of any important river] but on its 
western side it is intersected from north to south by the 
Barrow, which is navigable throughout the whole extent of 
the county and affords means of communication with the 
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port of Waterford ; wMle on tlie eastern border the Slaney, 
whieli IS not navigable in any part of its course tbrougli 
tbe county, passes out of Carlow into Wexford at Xew- 
townbarry. Railw’ay communication connects tbe county 
with Dublin, with Wexford, and with Kilkenny and Water- 
ford 

Tbe geological formation of tbe county is mainly granitic, 
but tbe valley of tbe Barrow nortk of Goresbridge presents 
tbe three formations of limestone observed in Ireland, and 
tbe great coal district of Leinster commences in tbe western 
edge of tbe county at Gallows Hill Bog (974 feet). Tbe 
sandstone is frequently of such a nature as to split easily 
into layers, known in commerce as Carlow flags. Porcelain 
clay exists in tbe neighbourhood of TuUow 3 but no attempt 
has yet been made to turn this production to use. 

The soil is of great natural richness. Agriculture is 
tbe chief occupation of tbs inhabitants, but is not so fully 
developed as the capabilities of tbe land would suggest. 
It will be observed from tbe following table that no pro- 
gress has been made within tbe last twenty-two years in 
tbe acreage under tillage : — 

Teai. Jleadow. Potatoes. Turnips. Oats. jjerJ^Rye. Sops! 

13.53 24,837 10,603 6,306 27,707 6,700 * 6,687 84,422 

1875 32,151 10,354 5,189 22,165 6,755 2,748 81,638 

The pasture land is of excellent quality, and generally 
occupied as dairy farms, — tbe butter made in tbis county 
maintaining a high reputation in tbe Dublin market Tbe 
farms are frequently large, and great attention is paid to 
tbe breeding of cattle. Within tbe last twenty-two years 
a large advance has been made in tbe stock of tbe county, 
which was in 1852 and 1875 respectively as follows 

Tear. ^tS^^Asses battle. Sheep, Pigs. Goats Poultry. 

1852 9,823 ’ 34,531 42,825 22,618 3,501 106,654 

1875 10,254 48,672 77,225 23,684 3,364 164,492 

Tbe staple trade of tbe county is in corn, flour, meal, 
butter, and provisions, which are esqiorted in large quan- 
tities. There are no manufactures. 

Tbe peasantry dwell chiefly in detached cottages, or in 
small villages, there being but three towns — Carlow, 
Bagenalstown, and TuUow — ^in which tbe inhabitants 
exceed 2000 persons. 

Tbe population has decreased within the twenty years 
ending 1871, at a slightly higher rate than that of tbe 
province of Leinster in general, owing probably to tbe want 
of manufacturing and mining industries. In 1851 the 
population was 68,078, and in 1871, 51,650 (males 25,464, 
females 26,186), showing an average decrease of 1‘2 per 
cent, per annum. 

In April 1871 there were 6 superior and 99 primary 
schools in operation, attended by 6454 children, and at tbe 
same date the following was ascertained to be tbe state of 
elementary instruction: — 24,496 could read and write; 
9286 could read but could not write; and 17,868, or 34 
per cent, of the population, could neither read nor write. 

Of tbe whole inhabitants, 88 per cent, adhere to tbe 
Roman Catholic faith, the number professing tlmt religion 
in 1871 being 45,621, while 5656 were Episcopalians, and 
373 of various other denominations. As regards emigra- 
tion the county has contributed more than the average of 
Leinster. During the five years 1871 to 1875, there 
emigrated 3881 persons, a number equal to 7^ per cent, 
of the population at the former date. The poor law union, 
which does not include the whole county, relieved in 1874, 
3030 persons or 6 J per cent, of the inhabitants. The 
county belongs bo the diocese of Leighlin and to the miH- 
taxy district of Dublin. The assixes are held at Carlow, 
i and garter sesaons at that town and also at Bagenalstown 
and Ttdlow. Carlow returns three members to parliament, 
two fear Ihd Soflafy' and one for the borough of Carlow. 
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Previous to the arrival of Stronghow, and for some time after- 
ward's, what IS now the county of Carlow was divided into the Jis- 
tiicts of Hy Cabaiiagh and Hy Drone, forming the northern portion 
of the principality of Hy Kmselagh. Its most ancient Irish families 
were the Kavanaghs (descended from the celebrated ilacmuiTough, 
king of Leinster), the OTlyans, the O’Nolans, and the O’Mores. 
After the English .settlement, the families of St Aubin, De la Frayne, 
Bermingbam, Carew, De la Landes, Grace, and Butler, held exten- 
sive possessions here. In the time of Queen Elizabeth appear the 
families of Bagnal, Eustace, Burton, O’Brien, Ponsonby, Hamilton, 
Coke, Bernard, Vigor. s, Burdett, Bunbury, Beresford, Bruen,Bagot, 
and Browne. 

Under the name of Catlieilogh, the present county was made shire- 
ground in the leign of Xing John. It i.s now divided into seven 
baronies, — Carlow, Forth, Idronc East and West, Eathvilly, and St 
Mullins Lower and Ujjper, and contains forty-seven parishes and 
paits of parishes. The lelies of antiquity in the county comprise 
large cromlechs at Browne’s Hill near Carlow and at Hackets- 
town, and a rath near Leighlm Bridge, in which were found several 
urns of baked earth, containing only small quantities of dust. Some 
relics of ecclesiastical and moua.stic buildings exist, and also the re- 
mains of several castles built after the English settlement. The 
ruins of a round tower existed at the commencement of the present 
eentmy near the ehm'ch of Kellystown, hut they are not now visible. 

Carlow, a paiiiameutary borough, and the capital of 
the county of Gaiiow, situated on the River Barrow, which 
is navigable for small craft to its junction with the Grand 
Canal at Athy, is 45 miles (56 hy rad) south-west of 
Dublin. It is a neat and m some parts a well-built 
town, of modern aspect. The principal buildings are — the 
Roman Catholic College of St Patrick, a plain but spacious 
building ; the parish church, an old budding, with a hand- 
some steeple of modern erection; the Roman Catholic 
chapel or cathedral, a large and elegant structure; the 
court-house where the assizes are held, an octagonal stone 
building with a handsome Ionic portico; the lunatic 
asylum for this and the adjoining counties; the county 
jail ; the union workhouse ; and barracks for cavalry and 
infantry. The Wellington bridge over the River Barrow 
connects Carlow with the suburb of Graigue. 

The industries of the place consist of brewing and flour- 
milling, and a considerable trade is carried on in the sale 
of butter and eggs. 

Carlow was formerly of considerable importance. In 
the reign of Edward HI. the king’s exchequer was 
removed thither, and £500, a large sum at that period, 
applied towards surrounding the town with a strong wall. 
The castle (supposed to have been founded by Hugh 
de Lacy, but sometimes attributed to King John), situated 
on an eminence overlooking the River Barrow, is still 
a chief feature of attraction in the general view of the 
town, although there is not much of the original building 
left. It consisted of a hollow quadrangle, with a massive 
round tower at each angle. In the early part of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth it was taken, and the town burned by 
tbe Irish chieftain Rory Oge O’More. When summoned 
to surrender by Ireton, the Commonwealth general, during 
the disastrous war of 1641, Carlow submitted without 
resistance. In the insurrection of 1798 the castle was 
attacked by an undisciplined body of insurgents, many of 
whom were intoxicated. They were speedily repulsed, and 
suffered severe loss, no quarter being given ; and, in the 
confusion of their flight, many of the insurgents took 
refuge iu houses, which the king’s troops immediately set 
on fire. After the slaughter, about 420 bodies were col- 
lected and buried. 

The town obtained a charter of incorporation at an early 
period, and was rerincorporated, with enlarged privileges, 
by James L The corporation, which was styled “ The 
Sovereign, Free Burgesses, and Commonalty of the Borough 
of Oatherlogh,” and was authorized to return two mmihers 
to the Irish parliament, was extinguished by the Municipal 
Reform Act. The borough, which is under the Towns 
Improvement Act, sends one member to the imperial 
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parliament. Population in 1851, 9121, inhaMting 1375 
ionses, and in 1871, 7842, inhabiting 1307 houses. 

CAPiLOWITZ, a town of Hungary, in the former 
Slavonian military frontier and circle of Peterwardein, is 
situated on the right bank of the Danube, eight miles south- 
east of Peterwardein, Population in 1873, 4419. It is the 
seat of the Greek archbishop in the Austrian dominions, 
and has, besides the cathedral, two Greek churches, a 
Homan Catholic church, Servian and German schools, 
seminaries for the Greek and Catholic clergy, a gymna- 
sium, a lyceum, and a hospital. There is important wine 
cultivation. The peace between Austria, Turkey, Poland, 
and Venice was concluded here in 1699. 

CAELSBAD, or Kaiseskarlsbaj, formerly Wary, a 
royal free town of Bohemia, on the Tepel, near its junction 
with the Eger, 70 miles 'W.N'.'W. of Prague. It is situated 
in a beautiful narrow valley between steep granite moun- 
tains, and consists chiefly of lodging-houses and hotels for 
the accommodation of visitors, but has also some good 
shops and private houses, a theatre, hospitals, as well as 
schools, reading-rooms, &c. It is the seat of the district 
judge, custom-house, and excise. Carlsbad is the most 
aristocratic watering-place in Europe. It is most frequented 
from the middle of June to the middle of August, and the 
number of visitors averaging from 12,000 to 20,000. The 
permanent population is nearly 9000 (1873). The warm 
springs differ but little from each other in their component 
parts, the principal ingredients being sulphate of soda, car- 
bonate of soda, and common salt. Of the ten springs the 
Sprudel, Hygiea, Bernhardt, ISfeubrunnen, and Schloss- 
brunnen are the principal, having temperatures ranging 
from 165° to 122° Pahr. They are said to have been dis- 
covered in 1 370, during a hunting excursion, by the Emperor 
Charles IV., to whom a statue has been erected in the 
market-place. The resident inhabitants make many curious 
articles in iron, steel, tin, and wood, for which they find a 
ready market during the season. The mountains in the 
neighbourhood have been made accessible, and here and 
there nice plots of ground have been laid out for visitors. 
The town has a post-office, railway, and telegraph stations. 
It lies in 50° 13' K lat. and 12° 63' E. long. 

CAELSBUEG, a fortified town of Transylvania, capital 
of the county of Unter-Weissenburg, situated on the north 
bank of the Mares, 54 miles south of Clausenhurg. It 
consists of the upper town, or citadel, and the lower town. 
It has a fine Eoman Catholic cathedral (containing among 
other tombs that of John Hunniades), Lutheran and Ee- 
formed churches, and a synagogue; also an ecclesiastical 
seminary, gymnasium, observatory, public library, mint, 
ifec. Population in 1874, 7955, Lat. 46° 4' 17" N., long. 
23° 34' E. 

CAELSHAMH, or Karlshayen, a small seaport town 
of Sweden, in the laen of Carlskrona, on the Baltic, 27 
miles west of Carlskrona. It has manufactures of sailcloth, 
leather, and tobacco. The harbour is small but secure, and 
by means of it a considerable trade is carried on in corn, 
ironware, timber, pitch, tar, and potash. Shipbuilding and 
fisheries are also prosecuted Population in 1873, 5492. 

OAKLSKEOlSrA, or Blekiiv&e, a laen or province of 
Sweden, bounded on the N, by Kronoberg, ET.E. by Cal- 
mer, E. and S, by the Baltic, and W. hy Christianstadt. 
It has an area of 5398 square miles, and (1873) 127,877 
inhabitants. Its principal towns are Carlskrona, Carlshamn, 
and Soelveaborg. The smallest and most fertile province 
of the kingdom, it has a mild climate and has been called 
the garden or park of Sweden. The inhabitants are lively 
and distinguished for beauty, and the principal industries 
are connected with agriculture and forestry, fishery, and 
shipping. 

OarlskroiVA, the capital of the above province, a seaport 


on the Baltic, in 56° 10' N". lat., 15° 33' E. long., 55 miles 
east of Christianstadt. It is named from its founder Charles 
XL, and is built upon five small islands connected with 
each other and with the mainland by bridges. The town 
is well built, consisting partly of brick and stone, but 
principally of wooden houses, and has broad streets. The 
harbour, which is fortified, is capacious and secure, with a 
sufficient depth of water for the largest vessels. It has 
three entrances ; the principal, and the only one practic- 
able for large vessels, is on the south side of the town, and 
is defended by two strong forts. The dry docks are of 
great extent, and have been cut out of the solid granite 
rock. The arsenal and other buildings connected with the 
docks are extensive, and are separated from the town by a 
wall. The manufactures are naval equipments, linen 
cloths, tobacco, and refined sugar ; the exports, metals, 
potash, tar, pitch, &c. The town is very deficient in good 
water. Carlskrona is the principal station of the Swedish 
navy. It is the seat of the Government and Admiralty 
offices, has a handsome town-hall, navy-arsenal and hospital, 
naval and other schools, churches, and navy-yards. Popu- 
lation in 1873, 16,653. 

CAELSEUHE, or Karlsruhe (Charles's Eest), a city 
of Western Gsrmany, capital of the grand duchy of Baden. 



Plan, of Carlsnihe. 


1. Monument of Grand Duke Ludwig. 11. Palace of Prince Wilhelm. 

2. Palace of Markgrave Wilhelm. 12. Art GaUeiy. 

3. Palace of Grand Duchess Sophie. 13. Theatre. 

4. Ohelisk. 14. Botanic Garden. 

5. Town Church. 15. Winter Garden. 

G. Town-Hall. IG. Castle, Lihrary, and Cahinet of 

7. Cathedral Church. Natural Histoiy. 

8. Pyramid. 17. General Post-Office. 

9. Polytechnic School. 18. Arsenal. 

10. Elnanoe Ministry. 19. Vereinigte Sammlungen. 

It stands on an elevated plain of the Hardwald (which 
nearly surrounds it), 380 feet above the level of the sea, 5 
miles from the Khine, and 39 miles W.N.W. of Stuttgart. 
The Frankfort and Basel Railway passes the city. Carls- 
ruhe takes its name from Charles William, margrave of 
Baden, who, owing to disputes which he had with the 
citizens of Durlach, erected in 1715 a hunting-seat, around 
which the town has since been built. From the palace 
the principal streets, seventeen in number, radiate in 
the form of an expanded fan, in a S.E., S., and S.W. 
direction. The palace, erected in 1761 on the site of the 
previous erectiou of 1716, is a plain building in the old 
French style, composed of a centre and two wings, presenting 
nothing remarkable except the octagon tower (Bldtkurm), 
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frora tiie summit of wliicli a splfmdid view of the city and 
surrounding country is obtainsdj and the marble saloon, in 
which the meridian of Cassini was fixed or drawn. In 
front of the palace is the Great Circle, a semi-circular line 
of bailditigs, containing the Government ofiSces and the 
palace of the margraves of Baden, Carlsruhe has several 
fine public squares, the principal of which are the Castle- 
pilace — with Schwauthabr's statue of the late grand duke 
Charles Frederick in the centre — and the market-place. In 
the centre of the latter is a pyramid in honour of Charles 
William, the founder of the city, whose remains are interred 
there. Among the public buildings are the council-house, 
the palace of the margrave of Baden, hall of representatives, 
mint, post-oflSce, barracks, arsenal, theatre, haU of fine arts, 
museum, the famed polytechnic school (with 800 students), 
cannon foundry, a synagogue, and several Protestant and 
Catholic churches. There are also several hospitals, a deaf- 
mute asylum, botanic gardens, and lyceum; military, 
medical, and veterinary schools, academies of architecture, 
painting, and music, and numerous literary and scientific 
associations. The town is adorned with several public 
fountains, and is supplied with water by an aqueduct from 
Durlach, Carlsruhe carries on a considerable trade, and has 
engineering, carriage, chemical, silk, cotton, carpet, woollen, 
jewellery, tobacco, and snuff manufactories. The town is 
surrounded by beautiful parks and gardens. Population 
(1875), 43,000. Lat. 49° 1' N., long. 8° 25' E, 

Ca\RLSTAD, a province or laen of Sweden, also called 
W ermland’s Laen. It is bounded W. and N.W. by N orway, 
N.E, by Falun, E. by Obevo, and S. by Wenersborg and 
Lake Wener. The surface is mountainous and wooded, and 
is interspersed with numerous lakes and rivers. The pro- 
vince contains 300 iron mines, 80 foundries, and 300 forges. 
The neighbourhood of Fyrksdaleii is called the Swedish 
Switzerland. The principal towns are Carlstad, Cristens- 
hamn, and Philipstad. Population in 1873, 263,037. 

Caelstad, the capital of the above province, stands on 
the island of Tingvalla, at the mouth of the Clara-Elf, on 
the north shore of Lake Wener, One of two bridges con- 
necting it with the mainland is the longest and most 
beautiful stoue-bridge in Sweden. The town is the seat 
of a bishop, and has a handsome cathedral, a gymnasium, 
a theatre, a cabinet of natural history, and an agricultural 
society. The Gotha canal has considerably increased its 
commerce. Carlstad exports copper, iron, salt, timber, &c. 
It was founded by Charles IX., from whom it takes its 
name. Population in 1874, 7412. 

CAE.LSTADT, a royal free city of Austrian Croatia, in 
the comitat of Agram, the capital of the district of the 
same name, stands on the Knlpa, which here receives the 
Korana and the Dobra, 32 miles south-west of Agram. It 
consists of the fortress (which is surrounded by ramparts, 
trenches, and palisades), the inner town, and a suburb. 
Carlstadt is the seat of a Greek bishop, and five Catholic 
churches, a Catholic gymnasium, and many handsome 
public buildings. It has a considerable transit trade, and 
manufactures the liqueur called rosoglio. It is situated in 
45° 27' K. lat. and 15° 3 6' E. long. Population (1871), 5515, 

CARLSTADT (Kaelstadt), a district of Bavaria, in 
Lower Franconia, containing 29,014 inhabitants. The 
capital, of the same name, which is situated on the right 
bank of the River Main, has a population of 2240. 

CARLSTADT, Kaelstaet, or Kaeolostadt (1480- 
1541), whose real name was AimEEAS RtmoiJB’ BoDENSiEnsr, 
one of tbe boldest of the German Reformers, first the 
foiend and afterwards the opponent of Martin Luther, was 
bom at Carlstadt in Franconia, in 1480, thus being by 
t^ee Luther’s senior. In early life he was di^ 

tangma&i by a thirst for knowledge, and a restless dis- 
posi^ba to yisit various countries and to 
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pass from school to school. He went to Rome, and there 
plunged into the scholastic philosophy and theology ; and 
having obtained the degree of bachelor of divinity, he 
arrived, in 1504, at Wittenberg. Here he was appointed 
professor at the nniversity, first in the philosophical faculty, 
and ultimately (in 1513) in the theological. After obtain- 
ing his degree of doctor in theology in 1610, he held a 
canonry and was chosen archdeacon. In 1511 he was 
appointed dean or rector of the university; and in the 
following year it fell to his lot to confer the degree of 
doctor on Luther, At this time their friendship appears 
to have begun. Carlstadt had already attained a high 
reputation for learning, eloquence, and logical power. For 
the purpose of studying the canon law he went a second 
time to Rome in 1615, returning to Wittenberg in the 
following year. In the storm of persecution which raged 
against Reuchlin, Carlstadt took the part of the persecuted 
scholar. He also adopted about this time the views of 
Luther; and in Aprfi 1517 he published a series of 
theses in which he asserted that the authority of Holy 
Scripture was above that of the fathers of the church, 
and that in the absence of Scripture decision an appeal 
must be made from the fathers to reason. It was at the 
end of October in the same year that Luther afiixed his 
theses to the church door at Wittenberg, and Carlstadt 
strenuously supported him. In 1519 he undertook to 
hold a disputation with Dr Eck, one of the greatest scholars 
of the age, on grace and free will. It took place at 
Leipsic in June, at the very time when the diet was sitting 
at Frankfort for the election of the emperor. Carlstadt as 
debater was not able to cope with Eck; and the discussions 
were tedious and almost fruitless. In the Papal bull 
against Luther, promulgated in 1520, Carlstadt was par- 
ticularly named and condemned ; and he was the first to 
appeal from the judgment of the Pope to a general council. 

In 1521 he accepted an invitation from Christian II. of 
Denmark to teach the doctrines of the Reformation in that 
kingdom, but he made a very short stay there. Differences 
of opinion and petty jealousies were beginning to spring 
up between Luther and Carlstadt ; and these ripened into 
bitter discussion and open hostility. Carlstadt’s impetuous 
temper led him to become the advocate of violent measures 
for the attainment of those ends which Luther and the 
other Reformers hoped to compass by persuasion. In con- 
sequence of the riotous agitation stirred up in Wittenberg 
by his speeches, writings, and manner of procedure during 
Luther’s confinement in the Wartburg, Luther declared 
openly a^inst him. For the next two years he remained 
quiet. But in 1523, being compelled to leave Wittenberg, 
he retired to Orlamiinde in Thuringia, and there got him- 
self elected pastor by the people. His violent proceedings 
favoured the suspicion that he was associated with the 
Anabaptists, and was implicated in the schemes of Miinzer, 
leader of the great peasant revolt. The elector of Saxony 
sent Luther to investigate the true state of things j and 
when Luther preached against Carlstadt at Jena they held 
a discussion on the “ Real Presence,” which Carlstadt was 
the first to deny, and an open quarrel broke out between 
them. He was now ordered to leave the territories of the 
elector. For some time he wandered about from place to 
place, and at Rotenbnrg excited fresh tumults and instigated 
the people to destroy the images and pictures in the 
churches. Pursued as a promoter of the peasant insurrec- 
tion, he was driven to strange shifts, and exposed to great 
hardships, his life even being in danger. In his extremity 
he wrote to Luther, offering to prove his innocence, and 
entreatang him to intercede for him with the elector, and 
get permission for him to return to Saxony. Luther 
listened to him, printed his defence, and succeeded in 
inducing the elector to comply with his request. For 
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geveral years Carlstadt led a quiet, retired life, engaged in 
farming and commerce. But Le grew weary of tiiis enforced 
suppression of Ms eager life and longings, and, allying 
Mmself with some of the fanatical teachers, he once more 
attacked Luther. The controversy, in wMch Zwingli took 
part in support of the \iews of Carlstadt on the Supper, 
grew fiercer than ever ; and Carlstadt, the permission for 
his return to Saxony being now revoked, made his escape 
into Friesland. Thence he passed into Switzerland, where, 
through Zwingli’s influence, he was named first a deacon 
in the church of Zurich and then pastor at Altstetten, He 
afterwards returned to Zurich as archdeacon, and preached 
there with much success. In 1534 he settled as pastor and 
professor of theology at Basel, and this post he occupied 
till Ms death. To Ms exemplary Christian character and 
life at Basel testimony is home by Grynseus in a letter to 
Pitiscus, chaplain of the Elector Palatine. As Carlstadt 
was the first to assert several of the leading principles of 
Protestantism', so was he also the first to write against 
celibacy, and the first Protestant divine to take a wife. 
His writings, which were almost exclusively polemical, 
have fallen into oblivion. He died at Basel, December 
24, 1541. 

CAELIIKE, a burgh of barony, in the county of Lanark, 
Scotland, situated near the right bank of the Clyde, 5 miles 
north-west of Lanark. Its inhabitants (3423) are principally 
engaged in cotton-spinning, and in the extensive coal, iron, 
and lime works in the vicinity. 

CAHLYLE, Joseph Daorb (1759-1804), a celebrated 
Orientalist, was born in 1759 at Carlisle, where ‘his father 
was a physician. Having completed his education at the 
grammar-school, he went in 1775 to Cambridge, was elected 
a fellow of Queen’s College in 1779, and in 1783 took a 
master’s degree. During Ms stay at college, with the 
assistance of a native of Baghdad then resident at 
Cambridge, he had attained great proficiency in Arabic 
literature ; and after succeeding Dr Paley in the chancellor- 
ship of Carlisle, he was appointed, in 1794, professor of 
Arabic in the university of Cambridge. Two years before 
his appointment he published his translation of the Sistory 
of Egypt written by Maured Allatafet J emalledin, known 
in the East as the historiographer of Egypt ; and two years 
after his election to the professorship, a volume of Specimem 
of Arabic Eoetry, from the earliest times to the extinction 
of the khalifa, with some account of the authors. Having 
been appointed chaplain by Lord Elgin to the embassy at 
Constantinople, he prosecuted his researches in Eastern 
literature, and made a lengthened tour through Asia Minor, 
Palestine, Greece, and Italy, collecting in his travels several 
valuable Greek and Syriac MSS. for a projected critical 
edition of the Hew Testament, collated with the Syriac 
and other versions — a work, however, which he did not live 
to complete. On his return he was presented by the bishop 
of Carlisle to the living of Kewcastle-upon-Tyne, where he 
died in 1804. After Ms death there appeared a volume of 
poems, descriptive of the scenes of Ms travels, with prefaces 
extracted from Ms jpumaL Among other valuable works 
which he left unfinished was a half-corrected edition of the 
Bible in Arabic. 

O'ARMAGHOLA, a town of Italy, near the right bank 
of-' the Po, in the province of Ttfrin, and 16 miles by' rail 
to' "the" south' of that cily. It was formerly fortified,! and 
the ‘ did# ‘pdrtion ' is still surrounded with walls, while a 
fragnient' 'ot*iti ancient castle is preserved in the form of 
a towdr to'^he ^d^^uroh of San Filippo. It contains five 
parish chuddH^s,'', several convents, and a hospital: A 
considemble tfadd is carried ' on, especially at the fair in 
June, in silk, flax, hemp, and cattle.' • Population in 1869, 
12,799. Cannagriola,'duripgHie Middle Ages, belonged to 
the- marquises of Saluzzo, and fdrmed'bne of their frontier 
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towns. In the 16th century it was fortified by the French, 
but it fell into the hands of the Savoyards in 1588, and 
was assigned to them at the peace of 1601. On its 
capture in 1792 by the army of the Be volution, its name 
became famous as the title of a republican dancing-song 
which finished every verse w'th the refrain — Eansons la 
Garviagnole, Vive le son du canon. The word thus intro- 
duced to popularity was soon applied to a vest of common 
stuff and peculiar shape, which was recognized as the sign 
of a true Hepuhlican j and not long after it was jocularly 
used to designate the exaggerated reports that were pub- 
lished of the victories of the patriot army, 

CARMAGHOLA, Feangesco Bussone, Count oe 
(1390-1432), one of the most celebrated Condottieri of the 
early part of the 15th century, was bom at Carmaguola in 
1390, He was first in the service of Filippo Maria Visconti, 
duke of Milan, who raised Mm to the rank of count and made 
Mm governor of Genoa. Having, however, lost Visconti’s 
favour, Carmaguola became general of the Venetian army, 
WTested Brescia from the hands of his old master, and 
inflicted a severe defeat upon Mm at Maclodio (1427). 
But in 1431, having failed to prevent the defeat of the 
Venetian fleet, and ha-ving been unsuccessful in an attempt 
to surprise Cremona, he incurred the suspicion of the senate, 
who, not daring to show their disapproval while he was 
surrounded by his soldiers, lured him to Venice, and there 
tortured and beheaded him (1432). 

CARMARTHEH, County op, or Caemaethenshieb 
(Welsh Gaerfyrddin), a county in South Wales, bounded on 
the K by Cardigan, on the E. by Brecon and Glamorgan, 
on the S. by Carmarthen Bay, an inlet of the Bristol 
Channel, and on the W. by Pembroke. Its greatest length 
is, from S.W. to H.E., about 40 miles ; its greatest 
breadth, S.E. to H.W., about 24 miles. It x^ossesses an 
area of 947 square miles, or 606,172 acres (of which about 
95,600 are occupied by commons and waste land), and is 
thus the largest of all the Welsh counties. It contains 
5 hundreds and 97 parishes, and is in the diocese of St 
David’s. 

The whole of the northern, and by far the largest, portion 
of Carmarthenshire Is cMefly occupied by the Silurian 
geological formation. To the south of this, and crossing 
the county in a direction from S.W. to N.E., there stretches 
a belt of the Old Red Sandstone, varying in width from 1|- 
to 4 or 5 miles. This is succeeded on its southern edge by 
narrow belts of the carboniferous limestone, and the mill- 
stone grit ; south of which the whole remaining portion of 
the county is occupied by the coal measures, forming part 
of the great South Wales coalfield. 

In the south-east adjoining the border of Breconshire, 
there is a range of bleak and somewhat lofty mountains, 
called the Mynydd Dfi or Black Mountains, where the 
Carmarthenshire Van rears its lofty summit about 2600 
feet MgL The rest of the county is thickly studded 'with 
rounded ^reeu hills, few of which exceed 1000 feet in 
height, .and is intersected by valleys and glens, many of 
them' presenting scenes of great beauty and interest. 

The principal river is the Towy, with its tributaries the 
G'wili and Cbthi, which drains the central basin of tbe 
county, and enters the sea in Carmarthen Bay immediately 
to the east' of the river -Taf. The latter stream, -with 
its mimefotts affluents, drains the - western ‘pfortion of the 
county -j 'while in’ -the north,- the Teifi' separates Cardigan 
from' Carmarthen^Mrei^ " -The Llwchwr,' springing from the 
Black Mountain^', -edparates^ it^^'lq^er coutse Glamor^n 
from this 'county." " ; ^ - ^ > 

1 chmajteus'inTi^, 'except in. the very hleVated parts of 
the comity ; bui; ■the' ahri'ual fall of' t^iix is v#y' great, 
amontttfflg at-Oarmartlien’ln 1875 td he less tjian 60-87 
inches'. -Agriculture ii^- generally hot in 'a very forward 
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condition ; but progress is being made in efficient drainage 
under the provisions of tiie Drainage Acts, and better modes 
of agricultural practice are coming into use. The soil 
varies very much ; but in the southern parts of the county, 
and in the larger valleys, it is exceedingly fertile. 

In the south-east there are extensive and valuable coal 
and iron mines. There are also some important lead 
mines, and limestone is abundant in the south. 

Eailways intersect the county; the through line from 
Bristol to Milford Haven, traversing the southern district, 
affords expeditious communication with London on the east 
and Ireland on the west. 

The principal industry is that of agriculture, more 
particularly that of stock-raising. In 1873 the number of 
holdings in the county of less than one acre in extent 
amounted to 5168, and of an acre and upwards to 2898. 
There ■were only 11 above 5000 acres, and none exceeded 
35,000. The average size of each holding at that date 
was 63 J acres, that of all Wales amounting to 74^. The 
average rental of those containing one acre and upwards 
amounted to 14s. 9d. per acre. 

The following tables ■wiU show the state of agriculture 
in the two years 1872 and 1875, and from them it wiU 
be observed, that whUe the acreage under crop has slightly 
decreased, an increase has taken place in the numbers of 
live stock : — 

Tear Oats. Bailey. Wheat. Green crops 

1872 41,920 21,771 12,432 11,204 41,001 

1875 38,846 19,742 12,105 10,959 46,120 

Tear, Horses. Cattle. Sheep. • PIga 

1872 16,837 98,022 212,236 30,201 

1875 17,760 104,604 226,425 26,628 

The other industries of any importance are cpal-'working, 
iron-founding, and the smelting of tin and copper, princi- 
pally of imported ores. 

The population, which numbered 110,632 persons in 
1851, increased in 1871 by 4^ per cent, amounting to 
115,710, of whom 64,921 were males, and 60,789 femdes. 
There are only two towns of any considerable size, — Car- 
marthen, population 10,488, and Llanelly, 13,958. Two 
members are returned to Parliament by the county and 
one by the group of Carmarthen boroughs. A court of 
quarter-sessions is held in the county. 

"Welsh is the language commonly spoken by the lower 
orders, and in the northern parts of the county the manners 
and customs of the people are as purely "Welsh as in any 
part of the principality. Of the history of Carmarthen- 
shire it will be sufficient to say that it was occupied at the 
time of the Roman invasion by the Demetse, a tribe which, 
after the expulsion of the conquerors, soon relapsed into 
semi-barbarisni. Owing to its natuiA advantages, it pre- 
served its independance long after the northern, and eastern 
portions of "Wales had become absorbed into- the English 
states, and the fealty paid by Howel Dd^, its most: eminent 
prince, to the EngHsh sovereign was more nominal than 
real But the -tide of Hormah oonqu^ swept over il^ and 
was scarcely interrupted until in the 12th and 13th 
centuri^ the two Idewdlyns mads a gallant resistance to it. 
It was, however, at Carmarthen that Edward, L, checked 
for a moment in his course, raised a new aimy, , before 
which Llewelyn fled, and the independenbe of the county 
ultimately fell It was in this county that the.rematkable 
“ Rebecca ” insurrection origiaated in,1843-4. , .iThe multi- 
plicity of toll-gates seemed to be the oidgiiid-jcause of this 
singular conspimcy. Parties of five or- six4rap<iire^meu, 
misstiy 'mounte^f armed- wiiii pickax^ , Aflgi^ifiatchhts, 
and guns, used- nightly- to traverae the counties of Car- 

toll-^tes, .qtffiei;;,esccase^;,. afid so w^ d^ 


the rioters keep counsel, and so secretly did they manage 
their forays, that despite the exertions of the magistrates, 
assisted by large bodies of military sent into the districts, 
no effectual check could be put upon their proceedings for 
many months. 

Carmarthenshire is rich in antiquities, and possesses the 
traces of three important Roman roads, besides encamp- 
ments and several early British remains. The two most 
interestiag mediaeval ruins are those of Carreg Cennin and 
Dynevor castles, 

Caemahthen, the capital of Carmarthenshire, is a 
parliamentary and municipal borough, and forms a county 
of itself -with an area of 4996 acres. It is beautifully 
situated on the right bank of the Towy, about 5 miles from 
the sea. The river is navigable for small vessels; but, 
owing to the better access to the neighbouring borough 
of Llanelly, and to the increased facilities of railway com- 
munication, the Towy is not used so much for the transit 
of goods as formerly. The streets of the town are for the 
most part narrow and steep, although many of the houses 
are well built and of a respectable class. Part of the town 
stands on elevated ground, and viewed from a distance it 
has an imposing appearance. 

The principal church is that of St Peter’s, a large plain 
building with a lofty square tower, containing some interest- 
ing monuments, among which is that of the celebrated 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas and his lady. Sir Richard Steele is 
buried here, but no monument marks his restmg-placa 
There is another church belonging to the Establishment, 
and several dissenting chapels. There is a large and well- 
conducted training college here for "Welsh teachers ; and 
there are two grammar-schools on pubHo foundations. 
There are also two infirmaries, and a h'terary and scientific 
institution, the lectures at which are weR attended. The 
town also possesses a guild-hall, — a respectable stone edifice 
adorned -with Tuscan columns, and having a covered market 
underneath. The county gaol is built on the site of the 
ancient castle. There is a granite obelisk erected to the 
memory of Sir Thomas Picton, and a bronze statue to 
Genersd Nott, who were both natives of the town ; and 
also a monument to the officers and men of the 23 d Regi- 
ment (Welsh Eusiliers) who fell in the Crimean War. 

A considerable trade is carried on by river and rail in 
slates, lead-ore^ and tin plates, besides domestic produce. 
The salmoE aud sewin (bixU-trout) fishing is also productive 
of some trade. The eorpoiation consists of a mayor, 6 
aldermen, and 18 councillors., It returned a member to 
Parliament from 1636 to the period of the Reform Act. 
Since that time it has been associated with Llanelly in 
returning one member. There are markets on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, aud several fairs in the course of the year. 
The quarter sessions and assizes are held here. Population 
in 1861, 10,524, and in 1871, 10,488, (males 4820, females 
6668), inhabited houses, 1984. 

Carmarthen, as its name denotes, was a fortified place at 
an , early period. It is generaUy believed to be the Mar^ 
dwmm. of the Romans near which two branches of the great 
road, the Yia Julia, diverged. Hpon the erection of "Wales 
into a principality, the chancery aud . exchequer of the 
southern division were fixed here. . The last time when the 
castle was put to .use was in, the ParliaEaentary wars, when 
it was .gaariisoneGL andheldifor Charles; L After bdng re- 
duced by the ParliamentaiT;' forces. it was dismantled, and 
both it and, the ;old wplla wdre allowed to go to decay. The 
tQWUt^fgi'thqititie{i#?lnq/rquistD‘the duke of Leeds.; ■ , < 

'promontory ef Palestine, «w|iich 
runs out into the Mediterranean to the south of theibay bf 
A€rfij!hiAf°.’50f,H;. lat..and 36^ E. long. ,(|]^dirtipf&tiring 
fliHuthe^coast it stretches south-east lor adiatancefof sixteen 

eighteen miles, and 'then sinks •abrqpitlyito.lbEm- alcom 
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nection witTi tie mountains of Samaria. Composed almost 
entirely of oolitic formations, it is furrowed externally with 
numerous ravines and other irregularities, while within it 
is eaten out into countless caves. Its greatest height is 
about 1750 feet. By the Biblical authors it is celebrated 
for its fertility; and its very name, which signifies the 
“ vineyard of the Lord,^’ bears witness to its repute. At 
present there are only a few unimportant patches subjected 
to cultivation ; and most of the mountain is covered with 
a thick brushwood of evergreens which rises at some parts 
into forest. The tree which more than any other gives its 
character to the scenery is the Quercus Ilex, or prickly oak ; 
but the lentisk and myrtle are also abundant, and the 
profusion of lesser shrubs and aromatic herbs and flowers 
is altogether remarkable. The vine is almost extinct except 
in the neighbourhood of the village of Esfia ; but wine- 
presses hewn out of the rock show that its cultivation must 
at one time have been common. In the poetical books of 
the Scriptures allusions to Carmel are frequent ; and it is 
especially celebrated in Biblical story as the scene of the 
sacrifice by Elijah which decided the claims of Jehovah 
and Baal. The exact site of the prophet’s altar is fixed by 
tradition at El Muhrakah at the eastern extremity of the 
ridge, where a rough structure of hewn stones is stiH visited 
as a place of sacrifice by the Druses. Various other places 
in the neighbourhood are connected with his name in one 
way or other, and the mountain itself, as weU as the convent 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is familiarly known in the 
East as Mar Elyas. The origin of certain fruit-like fossils 
which occur in some of the rocks is explained by the legend 
that the keeper of a garden, having scornfully refused to 
let Elijah share in its produce, was punished by his melons 
and plums being instantly cursed into stone. At a slightly 
later period the mountain afforded an asylum to the prophet 
Elisha ; and, according to Jamblichus, Pythagoras sought 
the inspiration of its solitudes. In the time of Vespasian it 
was the seat of an oracle ; and Pliny speaks of its inhabitants 
as gen,8 sola et toto in orhe pro&ter ccsteras mnra. The sanctity 
and seclusion of the place attracted a number of Christian 
hermits as early as the 4th century ; and here in the 12th 
century originated the order of the Carmelites, lu 1209 
the convent of St Brocardus was founded at the fountain 
of Elijah ; but the monks were massacred in 1238 and 
the building fell iuto decay. Another convent was erected 
in 1631 ; but it was destroyed in 1821 by Abd-ullah of 
St Jean d’Acre, who employed the ruins to build the walls 
of his city. A few years later the building was restored 
by command of the Porte, the expense being defrayed 
partly hy Abd-uUah and partly by the contributions pro- 
cured by the monk J ohn Baptist who wandered through 
a part of Europe, Asia, and Africa in pursuit of his mission. 
The building is large and commodious, and hospitable 
entertainment is freely rendered by the fraternity to travel- 
lers of any nation or religion whatever. The mountain was 
at one time dotted with hamlets ; but these have been 
almost all depopulated by the warlike Druses. An attempt 
to establish American colonists in some of the villages 
resulted in failure ; but in quite recent years considerable 
success has attended the efforts of a body of G-erman Pro- 
testant dissenters, who call themselves Templars. Their 
principal settlement, founded in 1869, is at Haifa or 
Caipha, a town of from 2000 to 3000 inhabitants, at the 
northern end of the promontory, which is usually identified 
with the Roman Syeamina. (See the works of Irby and 
Mangles, Van de Velde, Thomson, Robinson, Tristram, and 
Stanley ; and for legendary details, Mislin, Les Saints Limx, 
1861-57.) 

CARMELITES, one of the four orders of Mendicant 
Friars. It is perhaps difficult to say whether upon the 
whole the Franciscans or the Carmelites have invented and 


propagated the more monstrous fictions respecting their 
own commencements and subsequent story. But as regards 
the very tender point of their first foundation, the latter 
must be admitted to have distanced their competitors. 
For the history of the Franciscans at least commences 
with a basis of solid and indubitable historical fact, where- 
as in the case of the Carmelites vve plunge at once into the 
region of fable, and fable of the most monstrous kind. 
Mount Carmel is celebrated in Scripture as the abode of 
Elijah and Elisha, the former of whom the Carmelites 
claim as their founder. Elijah, or Elias, say the writers 
of the order, became a monk under the ministry of angels ; 
and his first disciples were Jonah, Micah, and Obadiah. 
They declare further that the wife of the latter, having 
bound herself by a vow of chastity, received the veil from 
the hands of Elias himself, and became the first abbess of 
the Carmelite female order. They tell us also that 
Pythagoras was a member of this order, and that he had 
on Mount Carmel several conversations with the Prophet 
Daniel on the subject of the Trinity. They further assert 
that the Virgin Mary and Christ himself assumed the 
habit and profession of Carmelites.^ We first, however, 
reach the solid ground of something like history in the 
account left by Phocas, a Greek monk of the Isle of 
Patmos, who visited the Holy Land in 1185, and who 
concludes the narrative of his journeying by relating that 
the cave of Elias was then visible on Mount Carmel, and 
that there had existed there a large monastery, as might 
still be seen from tbe remains of the buildings ; that some 
years previously a monk in priest’s orders, with white hair, 
had arrived there, coming from Calabria, and had established 
himself there in obedience to orders given him by Elias in 
a vision. He made, continues Phocas, a small enclosure 
among the ruins of the monastery, and built a bell tower 
and a little church. He then collected about ten com- 
panions, with whom, concludes Phocas, he still continues 
to live there. To these recluses, Albert, bishop of Vercelli, 
who had become patriarch of Constantinople, gave a 
“ rule ” about the year 1209. And this must be considered 
to constitute the foundation of the Carmelite order. 

This rule consists of only sixteen articles ; and it 
appears from it that the monks on Mount Carmel were at 
that time eremitical, dwelKng in separate little houses. 
The lodging of the prior was placed at the entrance into the 
enclosure, and the church was in the middle of the enclosed 
space. The rule contains the ordinary injunctions and 
prohibitions as regards masses and other services to be 
heard or said, and kinds of food to be avoided, with some 
unimportant specialities of dates and seasons, Albert 
further enjoined on them to labour constantly with their 
hands, and to practise much silence. This rule was 
approved by Pope Honorius III. in 1226, 

It IS related that two English crusaders, John de Vesci 
and Richard de Grey, carried some of the recluses on 
Mount Carmel with them to England, and founded the 
first Carmelite monastery in England at Alnwick, Much 
about the same time — uearly the middle of the ISth 
century — Louis IX. of France, on his return from the 
Orosades, took with him to Paris some of the Mount Carmel 
monks, and established them under the name of Carmelites 
in a monastery there. Others passed from Mount Carmel 
into Italy and Spain under the special protection of the 
popes. The number of their establishments was very 
rapidly and very largely increased; and they held their first 
European general chapter at Aylesford in England in 1245. 

The Carmelites, however, can refer to papal briefs, bulls, 

* For a fall aocoant of all these ahsordities, see a very carious work, 
printed at Paris in 1751, but with the date of Berlin, entitled Ordrea 
Monastiques, Histovre extraite de iom les Auiews qm ont consents d 
lapostenU ce gn’il y a de <dIus cwieux dans cheque Ordre, 
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and rescripts of a mucli earlier time, in which, their exist- 
ence is recognized John V. (ob 686), Stephen Y. (oh. 
817), Leo lY (ob. 855) Adrian 11. (ob, 872), Sergius III. 
(ob. 911), Gregory YII. (ob, 1085), and Alexander III. 
(ob 1181) may be cited among the early popes who con- 
ferred privileges or special indulgences on the order. They 
further quote John XXII, (ob, 1334), Sixtus lY. (ob. 
1484), Julius III. (ob. 1555), Pius Y. (ob. 1572), Gregory 
XIII. (ob 1585), Sixtus V. (ob. 1590), and Clement YIII. 
(ub. 1605) as having all, in various documents, recognized 
the fact of their foundation by Elias. And, lastly, Benedict 
Xin. in 1725, permitted the order to erect in St Peter’s, 
among the statues of the founders of the rehgious orders, 
that of Elias as their founder, with the inscription, — 
Universus Ordo Carmelitarum fundatori siio Sancto Slice 
prophetce erexit ! 

The term Universus in the above legend is intended to indicate 
that all the different branches of the order participated in the erec- 
tion of the statue, although they have become entirely sepaiate so- 
cieties The monks of that portion of the order which had adhered 
to the ancient rale, modified and mitigated, however, in some 
rt-speets by Innocent IT. (ob. 1254), and more largely by Eiigenius 
IT. (ob. 1447), are termed Carmelites of the Ancient Observance, 
Shortly after the changes made in the rale by Pope Eugenins IV., 
several local reformations were effected in the order in different 
countries, — one in France by the general Jean Soretb of Hormandy 
in 1451, and another in the congregation at Mantua, which rapidly 

S read itself, and, much to the msgust of the general of that portion 
the order which adhered to the old rule, obtamed from the Pon- 
tiff the right to elect a vicar-general of their own, not subject to 
the jurisdiction or the approbation of the general. Various other 
partial reformations vvere effected, and the members of those congre- 

S itions which adopted them are styled “Eeformed Carmelites.” 

ut a more important, or at least a more marked and decided divi- 
sion into two branches was brought about by one of the most note- 
worthy personages in all the Catholic hagiology, Saint Teresa. This 
extraordinary woman, a native of Avila, in old Castile, became a 
Carmelite nun in a nunnery of the order in that city in 1535. She 
at once determined on oairying out the rule in all its primitive 
strictness ; but finding this insufficient to satisfy her abounding 
zeal and ambition, she obtained in 1562 a brief from Pope Pius lY. 
authorizing her to establish a separate branch of the order, the more 
austere observances of which should be modelled according to her 
own views. Very shortly several nimneries of “ Barefoot Carmelite 
Nuns” were established, mainly in Spain. Her success thus far soon 
led her to the more ambitious project of introducing a s imilar reform 
among the Carmelite body of the other sex. And tMs also she accom- 
plished by the assistance of two or three of the leading members of 
the Carmelite community. The members of the communities which 
received this reformed rule, or which were founded for the obser- 
vance of It, were called Barefoot Carmelites [Garmes L&chavssis, or 
Qarmditani Scalzi), in distinction to those of the older bodies. For 
some time, however, the monasteries and nunneries of the Barefoot 
Carmelites remained subject to the general of the parent body ; tfil 
in 1580 Pope Gregory XIII. at the instance of PMHp II. of Spain, 
permitted them to elect their own provincial generals, who were, 
however, still subject to the general of the entire order. But Sixtus 
V. having regard to the greatly increased and increasing number of 
their establishments, granted them, in 1587, the privilege of elect- 
ing a vicar-general of riieir own. Finally, Clement VIIL, in 1593, 
separated them entirdy from the other Carmelites, empowered them 
to elect a general of their body, and constituted them a separate 
Order of Friars Mendicant, — depositions which were subsequently 
confirmed by Gregoiy XV. 

The Carmelites originaEy wore white woollen dresses. But inas- 
much as the Orientals among whom they dwelt deemed this colour 
a mark of nobility, they adopted striped dresses, pecimens of which 
may still be seen in ancient paintm^ the colours of such stripes 
being sometimes white, grey, and black, and sometimes white and 
dark brown. After tbeir establishment in Europe, however, these 
striped dresses were abandoned, and by the authority of Honorius 
IV., they began in 1287 to wear a white cape and scapulary, which 
wf«, however, shortly afterwards changed for dark brown. Over 
this dress tney now wear a white doak and hood when they quit 
their convent. 

The device, both of the original body and of the Barefoot Oarmel- 
consists of a mountain, topped by three stars, and above this 
a crown, from tBe middle of which comes forth an arm graping a 
swoiri. The mountain represents Mount Carmel ; the stars sym- 
hol^e thaVirgia— A'feiHa mans — ^to whom the order is more epecially 
fi«<3icat^ S t|ce ©rown figures forth her supremacy ; the arm is the 
arm of Maaradd the sword it graps is the token of Ms zeal. A 
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line drawn across the top of the mountain differentiates the ica 
as used by the Barefoot Carmelites. The order has been, and is 
indeed still, a veiy wide-spread one, in all quarters of the globe. 

CAEMICHAEL, Geeshom (1672-1729), a meta- 
physiciaa of whom Sir William Hamilton has said that he 
“ may be regarded, on good grounds, as the real founder 
of the Scottish school of pMlosophy.” He was born 
about the year 1672, probably in London, where his 
father, a Presbyterian minister who had been banished by 
the Scotch Privy Council for his religious opinions, ■v\a3 
then living. Gershom was educated at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. He graduated there in 1691, and soon after 
became a Regent at St Andrews. In 1694 he was elected 
a Master in the University of Glasgow, — an office that was 
converted into the profesorship of Moral Philosophy in 
1727, when the system of Masters was abolished at Glas- 
gow. He was an eminently successful teacher, attracting 
students from England as well as Scotland, but his warm 
temper led him into various disputes with the principal 
and other college authorities, in consequence of wMch he 
was more than once suspended from his functions. His 
works are Breviuscula Introduciio ad Logicam, a treatise 
on logic and the psychology of the intellectual powers, in 
which among other things he affirms that all knowledge 
may be resolved into immediate judgments known in 
their own light; Synopsis Theologies Naturalis; and an 
edition of Puffendorff De Officio Hominis et Givis, with 
notes and supplements of high value. Carmichael died 
in 1729. 

CARMIILE, a pigment of a bright red colour obtamed 
from cocMneal. It may be prepared by exhausting 
cochineal with boding water, and then treating the clear 
solution with alum, cream of tartar, or acid oxalate of 
potassium; the colouring and animal matters present in 
the liquid are thus precipitated. Or an aqueous decoction 
of black cocMneal is made, and treated with stannic 
chloride : a slow deposition of carmine then takes place ; 
the liquid is poured off, and the carmine dried. Another 
process is to add to 15 quarts of boiling river water I Ib 
of cochineal, and a clear solution of 6 drachms of carbonate 
of soda in 1 R of water, and bod for thirty minutes. The 
liquid is then cooled, and 6 drachms of powdered alum 
are stirred in. After twenty minutes the resulting scarlet 
liquid is decanted, mixed well with the white of two eggs 
beaten up in | Ib of water, and again boded for a short 
time ; it is then left quiet for about half an hour, after 
which it is decanted, and the carmine which has been 
deposited is drained on a cloth, spread out on plates with 
an ivory or silver spatula, covered with wMte paper, and 
dried. By this process about oz. of carmine is obtained 
from 1 15 of cocMneal. Another method is to add 3 oz. 
of nitre and 4 oz. of acid oxalate of potassium to an in- 
fusion of 1 tt» of cocMneal, and to bod for ten minutes. 
After four hours’ standing, the liquid is poured into flat 
dishes, where it is left for three weeks. At the end of 
tMs time it is freed of the coating of mould formed upon 
it, and is drawn off, leaving a firm layer of carmine of 
fine colour. There are several other modes of preparing 
carmine, in some of wMch gelatine is used to assist its 
precipitation. The quality of carmine is affected by the 
temperature and the degree of iUumination during its 
preparation, — sunlight being requisite for the production 
of a brdliant hue. It differs also according to the amount 
of alumina present in it. It is sometimes adulterated with 
cinnabar, starch, and other materials; from these the 
carmine can be separated by dissolving it in ammonia. 
Good carmine should crumble readily between the fingers 
when dry. Chemically, carmine is said to be a compound 
of colouring matter and a special animal principle with an 
acid from one of the agents employed to precipitate them. 
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Its discovery is attributed to a Franciscan monk of Fisa, 
Carmine is used in tbe manufacture of artificial flowers, 
water-colours, rouge, cosmetics, and crimson ink, and in 
tbe painting of miniatures. Carmine Lake is a pigment 
obtained by adding freshly precipitated alumina to decoc- 
tion of cochineal 

GAJlMOISrA, a town of Spain in the province of Seville, 
situated about 15 miles east of the city of that name, on a 
gentle elevation that overlooks an exteiosive plain. Its 
castle, now in ruins, was formerly the principal fortress of 
Peter the Cruel, and contained a spacious palace within 
its defences. The principal entrance to the town is an 
old Moorish, gateway , and the gate on the road to Cordova 
is partly of Homan construction. Part of the ancient 
college of San Teodotnir is of Moorish architecture, and 
the tower of the church of San Pedro is an imitation of 
the Giralda at Seville. The principal trade is in oil, 
corn, and cattle. Carmona, the Eoman Carmo, was the 
strongest city in Further Spain in the time of Julius Csesar ; 
and its strength was greatly increased by the Moors, who 
surrounded it with a wall and ornamented it with fountains 
and palaces. In 1247 Ferdinand III. of Castile took the 
city, and bestowed on it the motto — jSieut Zudfer lucet in 
Aurora, sic in Wandalia Oarmo7ia. The Carmona fair, 
which is held in April, affords an almost unequalled oppor- 
tunity of observing the genuine costumes and customs of 
Bonthern Spain. Population, 20,704. 

CAENAC, a village of France, in the department of 
Morbihau and arrondissement of L’Orienfc, about 9 miles 
south-west of Auray, which is the nearest railway 
station. It owes its celebrity to the rude stone monuments 
in its vicinity, which are among the most extensive and 
interesting of their kind. The most remarkable consist of 
long avenues of maenhirs or standing stones ; but theie is 
also a great profusion of other erections, such as dolmens 
and barrows, throughout the whole district. About half a 
mile to the north of the village is the Menec system, which 
consists of eleven lines, numbers 942 maenhirs, and extends 
a distance of 3376 feet. The terminal circle, whose longest 
diameter is 300 feet, is somewhat difficult to make out, as 
it is broken by the houses and gardens of a little hamlet. 
Further to the north-east there is another system at 
Kermario (Place of the Dead), which consists of 994 
stones, many of them of great size — some, for example, 18 
feet in height — arranged in ten lines and extending about 
4000 feet in length. Still further in the same direction 
is a third system at Kerlescant (Place of Burning), com- 
posed of 266 stones, which are distributed into thirteen 
lines, terminated by an irregular circle, and altogether ex- 
tend over a distance of 1000 feet or more. A fourth 
system at Menec Yihau, due east of the village of Oarnac, 
has 125 stones. The alignment of Kermario points to the 
dolmen of Kercado (Place of St Gado), where there is also 
a barrow, explored in 1863 ; and to the east of Menec 
stands the great tumnlus of Mont St Michel, which 
measures 317 feet in length and 192 feet in width at the 
base, and has at present a height of 33 feet. The tumulus, 
which is crowned with a chapel, was excavated by Een6 
GuUes in 1862; and the contents of the sepulchral chamber, 
which include several jade and fibrolite axes, are preserved 
in the museum at Vannes. About a mile east of the village 
is a smaE piece of mdbiTand called the Boceno, from the 
hocerdm or mounds with which it is covered ; and here, in 
1874, the explorations of Cleuziou and Milu brought to 
light what they suppose to bo the remains of a Gallo-Roman 
towm The tradition of Gamac is that there was once a 
convent of the Tejmpjhb or Eed Knights on the spot j but 
this it seems is lidt Mpp'orfed by history. Simi^r traces 
were also discovered' at Man6 Brahj a height about three 
males to the east. The rocks of ■ which these various 
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monuments are composed is the ordinary granite of the 
district, and most of them present a strange appearance 
from their coating of white hchens. For further details 
the reader may consult the P^'eliUtoric Times of Sir J ohu 
Lubbock, who visited Carnac in 1867 along with Dr 
Hooker ; the Guide to the Principal Gharabei'ed JBai'rou's 
avd other Prehistoric Mo^iwnents in the Islands of the 
Morhihan, dec, (1875), by W. C. Lukis, who spent consider- 
able portions of seven years in the district ; the various pub- 
lications of Renb Galles, such as his Poidlles du Mont Saint 
Michel en Gamac, 1864, and Tumulus et dolmens de Kei'- 
cado, 1864; Fouquet’s Bes mo7iuments celiiques et des ruines 
romaines dam le Morbihan, 1873; Journal of Anthrop. 
Soc. of London, 1869, p. cxxiii. ; Jephsoffis WalJdng Tour 
in Brittany , 1866 ; and the Proceedings of the Soc. of Scot. 
Antig., 1875. 

CARNAEVOM, County of, (Welsh Caer-yn-aifon), 
a maritime county of Korth Wales, is bounded on the 
by Beaumaris Bay, on the E. by Denbigh, on the 
S.E. by Merioneth ; on the S. W. by Cardigan Bay, aud on 
the W. by the Irish Sea and the Menai Strait. There is a 
small detached portion of the county on the FT. coast of 
Denbighshire. The greatest length of this county is from 
north-east to south-west, and measures about 55 miles ; 
while its greatest breadth from south-east to north-west is 
about 23 miles. Ffearly one-half of its whole length forms 
a spur-like peninsula, varying from five to nine miles in 
width, projecting in a south-west direction into the Irish 
Sea, and forming Cardigan Bay on the south, and Car- 
narvon Bay on the north. The county possesses an area 
of 579 square miles, or 370,273 acres, and contains 10 
hundreds and 76 parishes. 

The Lower Silurian and Cambrian beds may be termed 
the basis of the geological features of this county; but 
they are so completely penetrated in every direction by 
intrusive igneous rocks that there is hardly a square mile 
of surface in the whole county free from their presence. 
These consist chiefly of compact felspar, felspathic traps, 
greenstone, qnartz porphyries, and syenite. On tbe west, 
along the shore of the Menai Strait, there is a narrow belt 
of carboniferous limestone ; of this the Great Orme’s Head 
is also composed ; and on the western side of the peninsular 
part of the county is a broad band of chlorite and mica 
schist with, serpentine interspersed. Carnarvon is rich in 
mineral treasures ; for, besides lead and copper lodes and 
an appreciable amount of gold, its numerous slate quarries 
are amongst the most valuable mineral properties in the 
United Kingdom, and yield princely incomes to the 
fortunate possessors, besides furnishing employment to 
many thousands of workmen. 

Carnarvon is the most mountainous of all the Welsh 
counties, and its mountains are the grandest of any in the 
British islands south of the Forth, The Snowdon range 
fills up the whole of the centre of the county ; and, with 
its lofty summits rising to the height of between 3000 and 
4000 feet, throws an air of grandeur and sublimity over 
scenery which is of the most romantic and beautiful 
description. The summit of Snowdon itself is 3570 feet 
above tbe level of the sea, and it is surrounded by a 
phalanx of giants, many of them but little lower than itself. 
Among the more important of these, within the county, 
are the Carnedd Llewelyn, 3482 feet; the Carnedd Dafydd, 
3430 feet ; the Glyder Fawr, 3275 feet ; the Elidyr- 
fawr, 3033 feet; the Moel Siabod. 2,863 feet; Moel 
Hebog, 2578 feet ; and Drum, 2527 feet in height. The 
rocks of which the Snowdonian range' is composed are for 
the most part of a very bold' and fugged descfiption, which 
adds to the impressivehess of their immense masses. 

Some of the valleys are characterized by the extreme of 
wild and rugged grandeur, being walled in by the naked 
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rocks, and traversed by foaming torrents ; while others are 
marked by soft and smiling beauty. Aiaong the former 
may be mentioned the gorge at Pont Aberglaslyn, while 
Nant Gwynaiit, with its placid lake and verdant meadows, 
will serve as an illustration of the latter. The vales of 
Beddgelert and Llanberis, the former at the southern, 
and the latter at the northern base of Snowdon, have a 
world-wide reputation for beauty ; and the vale of the 
Conway, from Llanrwst to Conway, is a noble piece of 
scenery, backed as it is on its southern border by the 
Snowdon range. 

The only river of importance is the Conway, which rises 
in Llyn Conway, in the S.E. corner of the county, and 
after separating Carnarvon from Denbigh in a nearly due 
north course of about 30 miles, falls into the sea at 
Conway- It is a tidal river, and is navigable for about 10 
miles from Conway. The Seoint, a smaE stream, rises in 
Snowdon, and faUs into the sea at Carnarvon. 

The lakes are very numerous, and some of them of con- 
siderable size. The more important are the lakes of 
Llanberis (Llyn Peris and Llyn Padarn), to the north of 
Snowdon ; Llyn Ogwen, to the north of the Glyder Favsnr ; 
Llyn Cwlyd and Llyn Eigiau, both to the north of Capel 
Curcg ; Llyn Llydau on Snowdon; Llyn CweUyn to the west, 
and Llyn Gwynant to the east of that mountain ; Llyniau 
Naiit-y-Llef or ISTantlle Pools, near LlanUyfni; and Llyn 
Conway, already referred to. 

The climate is cold and severe during the vrinter, except 
in the peninsular part of the county and on the sea-coast, 
where it is very mEd. The arable land occupies not more 
than a third part of the whole surface ; and this is mostly 
in the vale of Conway, or in the neighbourhood of the sea. 
A small quantity of wheat is raised; but the principal 
cultivated crops are oats, barley, and potatoes. The 
alluvial deposit in some of the vaEeys forms a rich and 
fertEe soil, which is chiefly employed as meadow land. 
Dairy and sheep-farming form the chief employment of 
the agricultural population ; and on the hills numbers of 
diminutive ponies are reared, which at two years old find 
a steady sale in the English market. Agriculture is not in 
a forward state, and has not been advanced by the success 
attending the mining industries of the county. In 1873 
Carnarvon was divided among 6240 separate proprietors, 
4610 of these owning holdings of less than an acre ; eleven 
holdings consisted of more than 5000 acres, and none ex- 
ceeded 42,000 acres. On an average each holding contained 
48 acres, the average of aE Wales being 74^ ; and the aver- 
age rental of properties amounting to an acre and upwards 
was as high as 19s. 9d. per acre, owing.to the presence of so 
many valuable mines. 

The foEowing tables wEl show the state of agriculture 
in the county in the years 1872 and 1876, and from these 
it wiE be observed that there is a general diminution of 
the acreage of drops hut an increase in the numbers of 
Eve stock : — 

T&ai Oats. Barley. Wheat. Green crops. 

1872...... 13,786 9,101 2,083 9,134 36,418 

1875 12,849 8,469 1,626 9,101 37,006 

Yeai Horses. OatSa Sheep Mgs. 

1872 7,064 46,981 21.8,881 - 21,002 

1875 .7,363 51,352 ^ 223,804 19,273 

The county is as weE served witih raEways as the 
mountainous character of the district , wdE allow.' The 
Chester and Holyhead line runs along the norihern coast, 
and crosses to Anglesey by means of the 'Britannia Bridge 
over the Menai Strait. From this line, branchds diverge 
'up the vaUfey 'of the Conway, and across the peniusiila by 
Cterirvon* t® PwEhe^ The Cumbrian line enters from 

^th^slmth; at-Fortm^oc ! 

l&gi^ldieaiia. of -communication and^ the nnmerousspOtts 
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on its coasts, afford very great facihties for the transport 
of the important mineral products of the county. 

Copper, lead, and slate are worked very largely, par- 
ticularly the last, which is of the most valuable quality. 
For roofing, paving, and ornamental purposes it is exported 
in large quantities. In 1871, 4370 men were employed 
in the slate quarries. The chief owners are Lord Penrhyn, 
Mr Duff Smith, and the Welsh Slate Company. 

The inhabitants, w’ho all speak Welsh more or less, num- 
bered in 1851 87,870; in 1871 they had increased 20^ 
per cent,, amounting to 106,121, of whom 51,874 were 
males and 54,247 females. Nearly the whole of Carnar- 
vonshire is in the diocese of Bangor. It has a court of 
quarter sessions. It is represented in Parliament by one 
member for the county and one for the Bangor group of 
boroughs. 

The principal towns are Bangor, population (1871) 
9859 ; Carnarvon, 9449 ; Pwllheli, 3009 ; and Llandudno, 
2762. 

Carnarvonshire was occupied by the important tribe of the 
Segontiaci, who were with difficulty subdued by Ostorius 
Scapula and Suetonius PauHuus. During the Eoman period 
it formed part of Britannia Secuuda, and Conovium and 
Segontium have been identified as Caer Khyn and Carnar- 
von (Caer Seoint). Later it was part of the kingdom of 
Gwynnedd untE Edward 1. in 1277 restricted that division 
to the land of Snowdon proper. The early fortresses at 
Diganwy, Dinorwig, &c., as well as the later castles at 
Conway, Carnarvon, and other places, attest the warlike 
character of its inhabitants. 

Carnaevon, the capital of the above county, a parlia- 
mentary and municipal borough, occupies an area of 1897 
acres, and is pleasantly situated on the eastern shore of 
Carnarvon Bay, in the .Irish Sea, at the mouth of the 
Seoint, 210 miles north-west of Loudon, It stands very 
nearly upon the site of Caer Seoint, the ancient capital of 
the Segontiaci, and owes its origin to Hugh Lupus, earl 
of Chester, who in 1098 fortified the place. The noble 
castle was commenced in 1284, and the common tradition 
that Edward IL was born in that year within its walls is 
now known to be unfounded, as they were at the date of 
his birth scarcely in existence. It occupies a large area 
1 on the west side of the town and is in the form of an 
irregular oblong, surrounded by walls and defended by 
thirteen polygonal towers. The Eagle Tower (Edward's 
reputed birthplace) is at the extreme west, and is of con- 
spicuous beauty and dominant height, A considerable 
portion of the town-wall near the castle is stiE entire. 
The parish church is nearly half a mEe from the town. 
In the town itseE there is a chapel of ease, and, several 
large and commodious dissenting chapels. There are also 
a town and county haE, a training coEege for teachers, and 
handsome schools. The town also possesses assembly 
rooms and a theatre, and is resorted to as a sea-bathing 
place in summer. The port is used for the export of slates 
and copper ore from the quarries of Llanberis and 
LlanEyfni, but there is little manufacturing in tihe town 
itseE. The borough has formed part of a district which 
has returned a member to ParHament since 1536. ifl^e 
Eeform BEl added Bangor to, the,, district, which .now 
includes Carnarvon, Conway, Criccieth, PwEheE, Bangor, 
and Nevin. The population of -Carnarvon in 1851 was 
8674, and in 1871, 9449 (males 4367, females 5092) ; the 
inhabited houses numbered 1975. There is a weekly 
market on Saturdays, and four fairs are held in the course 
of, the yeajf. The .quarter sessions and assizes are held in 
the town.. ,, j t; 

I 0AENATIO, a large district of Southern In^,,/now 
included in the presidency of Madras. Though ,^pp. lenge^ 
a^cognized as a poEtical or administrative diyf^iQ^rjibia ff 
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great liistoric importance. It extended along the eastern 
coast about 600 miles in length; and from 50 to 100 miles 
in breadth. It was bounded on the N. hy the Guntoor 
circar, the limit being the small River Gundezama, which 
falls into the sea at Muntapdly, and thence it stretched 
southward to Cape Comorin. It was divided into the 
Southern, Central, and Northern Carnatic. The region 
south of the River Coleroon which passes the town of 
Trichinopoly, was called the Southern Carnatic. The 
principal towns of this division were Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
Madura, Tranquebar, Negapatam, and Tinevelly. The 
Central Carnatic extended from the Coleroon River to the 
River Pennar ; its chief towns were Madras, Pondicherry, 
A.rcot, Vellore, Cucldalore, Pullicat, Nellore, <&c. The 
Northern Carnatic extended from the River Pennar to the 
northern limit of the country ; and the chief towns were 
Ongole, Carwaree, and Samgaum. The Carnatic, as above 
defined, comprehended within its limits the maritime 
provinces of Nellore, Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore, 
Madura, and Tinevelly, besides the inland districts of 
North Arcot and Trichinopoly. The population of this 
region consists chiefly of Brahmanical Hindus, the Maho- 
metans being but thinly scattered over the country. The 
Brahmans rent a great proportion of the land, and also 
fill different offices in the collection of the revenue and the 
administration of justice. Throughout the country they 
appropriate to themselves a particular quarter in every 
town, generally the strongest part of it. The country in 
former times was the scene of unremitting violence and 
strife between the numerous chieftains and petty potentates, 
among whom it was divided; and forts and fortresses 
accordingly crown almost all the elevated points. They 
are built of a square form ; from the long period of inter- 
nal tranquilhty which the country has enjoyed, they are 
now rapi^y falling into decay. Large temples and other 
public monuments of civilization abound. The temples are 
commonly built in the middle of a square area, and en- 
closed by a wall 15 or 20 feet high, which conceals them 
completely from the public view, as they are never raised 
above it. 

In the early centuries of the Christian, era, the Carnatic 
or Carnata seems to have been formed part of the Panja or 
Pandion kingdom; hut about the middle of the 11th 
century it passed under the power of the Bolalas, a family 
of Rajput race, which at that time was making itself supreme 
iu Southern India. Of the greatness of this dynasty the 
ruins of Bisnagar, their capital, still give striking witness ; 
hut it succumbed before the mightier Mahometan poten- 
tates. 

The Carnatic was first invaded by this new power in 
1310 A.D., when they defeated the Hindu sovereign and 
conquered the country, which, after being divided between 
the kingdoms of Bijapore and Golcouda, became ultimately 
tributary to the sovereigns of the Deccan. In the 17th 
century it was overrun by the armies of Aurungzehe ; but 
it was again dismembered from the Mongol empire in 
1717, when Nizam ul-Mulk obtained possession of the 
^ sccan and the south of India. In 1743 he appointed 
Anwar ud-Deen nabob of the Carnatic, with his capital at 
Arcot ; in 1754 a competition for the government arose ; 
and after a long and tedious war, iu which the English 
and the French took different sides, Mahomet AH was left 
in possession of that portion of the Carnatic which was the 
fruit of the successes achieved by the British. Central 
Carnatic was laid completely waste hy Hyder AH, but was 
again reconquered hy the British in 1783. In 1801 all 
the possessions of the nabob of the Carnatic were transferred 
to the British by a treaty, the conditions of which were, that 
a revenue of several lacs of pagodas should be reserved to 
the nabob annually,- and t;hq,t t|ie British should under- 


take to support a sufficient civil and military force for the 
protection of the country and the collection of the revenue. 
On the death of the nabob in 1853 it was determined to 
put an end to the nominal sovereignty, a liberal establish- 
ment being provided for the family. 

The Southern Carnatic, when it came into the possession 
of the British, was occupied by military chieftains called 
polygars, who ruled over the country, and held lands by 
doubtful tenures. They were unquestionably a disorderly 
race; and the country, by their incessant feuds and 
plunderiugs, was one continued scene of strife and violence. 
Under British rule they have been reduced to order, 
and their forts and military establishments have been 
destroyed. 

CARNEADES, a Greek philosopher, founder of the 
Third or New Academy, was horn at Gyrene about 213 n.c. 
Little is known of his life. He learned dialectics under 
Diogenes the Stoic, and under Hegesinus, the third leader 
of the Academy in descent from Arcesilaus. The chief 
objects of his study, however, were the works of Chrysippus, 
opposition to whose views is the mainspring of his philo- 
sophy. “ If Chrysippus had not been, I had not been 
either,” he is reported to have said on one occasion. The 
most notable incident in his life was the embassy to Rome 
ill 156. His eloquence and powerful reasoning excited 
amoug the Roman youth an enthusiasm for philosophical 
speculations, and roused the ire of Cato, who insisted on 
Cariieades, with Ms companions, being sent from the city. 
According to Diogenes Laertius, Carneades died in his 
eighty-fifth year, i.e., in 129 b.o. ; according to Cicero ho 
survived to the age of ninety. 

Carneades is the most powerful of the ancient sceptics. 
Fundamentally he is at one with Arcesilaus (see Aece- 
siLAiJs) ; but he carried out his principles with, such ful- 
ness and skill, both on the negative and on the pocitive 
side, that he is called with justice the founder of the 
New Academy, Negatively, the philosophy of Carneades 
is a polemic against the Stoic theory of knowledge in all its 
aspects. Experience, he thinks, clearly shows that there 
is no true impression. There is no notion that may not 
deceive us ; it is impossible to distinguish between false 
and true impressions ; pawaola must be given 

up. There is no criterion of truth. Not content with 
attacking thivs fundamental position of the Stoic philosophy, 
Carneades also assailed their theology and physics In 
answer to the Stoic doctrine of final cause, of design in 
nature, he points to those things which cause destruction 
and danger to man, to the evil committed by men endowed 
with reason, to the miserable condition of humanity, and to 
the misfortunes that assail the good man. There is, he con- 
cludes, no evidence for the doctrine of a divine superintend 
ing providence. Even if there were orderly connection of 
parts in the universe, this may have resulted quite naturally. 
No proof can he advanced to show that tMs world is any- 
thing but the product of natural forces. Carneades further 
attacked the very idea of God. He points out the contra- 
diction between the attributes of infinity and individuality. 
Like Aristotle, he insists that virtue, being relative, cannot 
he ascribed to God. Not even intelligence can be an 
attribute of the divine Being. Many of the arguments 
employed in this connection hy Carneades have little value, 
but the general line of criticism is highly suggestive and 
anticipates much iu modern thought. 

The positive side of Carneades’s teacMng resembled in 
all essentials that of Arcesilaus. Knowledge being 
impossible, a wise man should practise eirox^, withholding 
of judgment. He wiU not even he sure that he can be 
sure of nothing. Ideas or notions are never true, but only 
probable ; nevertheless, there are degrees of probability, 
and hence degrees of belief, leading to action. This theory 
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of probability was worked out with some care, but little 
is known of its application to practice. The views of 
Carneades on the sumrauni bonum were not clearly known 
even to his disciple and successor Clitoniachus. He seems 
to have held that virtue consisted in the direction of 
activity towards the satisfaction of the natural impulses. 
Carneades left no written works ; his opinions seem to 
have been systematized by his follower Clitomachus. 
(See Diog. Laer. bk. iv., Cicero, and Sextus Empiricus. An 
admirable survey of Carneades is given by Zeller, Phil. d. 
Griechen, iii. pt. 1.) 

CAEIlTIOLA (in German, Krain), a duchy and crown land 
of the Austrian empire, bounded on the IsT. by Carinthia, 
on the hT.E by Styria, S.E. and S. by Croatia, and AV by 
Trieste, Gortz, and Istria. It has an area of 3857 English 
square miles, and the civil population in 1869 amounted to 
463,273, of whom 220,000 were males and 243,264 females. 
It is occupied in the iST. by the southern slopes and offshoots 
of the Carinthian Alps, in the A7. by the Julian Alps and 
the Karst or Carso Mountains, and on the S.E. frontier by 
the Uskoken Mountains. The highest point is the Terglou, 
which rises to nearly 10,000 feet, and bears on its northern 
declivity the only glacier in the duchy. Ho part of Europe 
presents a greater number of caves, subterranean streams, 
funnels, and similar phenomena ; and the grottoes of 
Adelsberg, especially, are among the most extensive and 
interesting in the world. The principal river of the duchy 
is the Save, which rises in the H.W. corner, and flows 
south-east ; its main source is in the Wochein Lake, and 
its more important tributaries are the Gurk, the Kanker, 
and the Leibnitz. The climate is rather severe, and the 
soil comparatively unproductive. In 1870, by ofdcial 
statistics, there were about 336,731 acres of arable land, 
25,844 in vineyards, 406,325 in meadows and gardens, 
504,879 in pasture, and 448,017 in woods. Millet is 
the grain principally grown, and furnishes the favourite 
national fare ; maize is not uncommon, but wheat and rye 
are rarely met with. The country is rich in mineral wealthy 
in 1870 it yielded 23,632 tons of quicksilver ore — most of 
it obtained from the mines of Idria — 9401 of iron ore, 
7630 of copper ore, 195 of zinc and a small quantity 
of lead. The weaving of linen and lace is very common 
through the country, and distillation is carried on by a 
considerable number of the farmers on a small scale. 
Carniola is divided into the eleven districts of Adelsberg, 
Gottschee, Gurkfeld, Krainburg, Laibach, Litaj, Loitsch, 
Eadmannsdorf, Eudolfswerth, Stein, and Tchernembl ; and 
the capital Laibach ranks as a separate division. There 
are fourteen towns, twenty-three market villages, and 3231 
hamlets, — ^the most populous places being Laibach, with 
22,593 inhabitants, Upper Idria 3813, Krainburg 2668, 
and Eudolfswerth 2068. By far the greater part of the 
population is of Slavonic race, — the German element 
amounting to little more than a fifteenth of the whole. 
Hearly all are Eoman Catholics, 956 being Protestants, 
and 315 adherents of the Greek Church. By the law of 
1861 the Carniola diet consists of thirty-seven members, 
including, besides the bishop, ten appointed by the landed 
proprietors, eight hy Ihe towns and centres of industry, 
sixteen by the rural communes, and two by the commercial 
chambers at Laibach ; six members are sent to the imperial 
diet. During the Eoman empire Carniola formed part of 
Horicum and Pannonia. Conquered by Charlemagne, the 
most of the district was bestowed on the duke of Eriuli ; 
hut in the 10th century the title of margrave of Carniola 
began to be borne by a family resident in the castle of 
Kieselberg near Krainburg. Tarious parts of the present 
territory were, however, held hy other lords, such as the 
duke, of Carinthia and the bi^op of Eriesing. Towards 
the dose of the 14lh century all the separate portions had 
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come by inheritance or bequest into the hands of Rudolph 
lY. of Austria, who took the title of duke of Carniola ; 
and since then the duchy has remained a part of the Aus- 
trian possessions, except during the short period from 1809 
to 1813, when it was incorporated with the Erench Illyrian 
Provinces. In 1849 it became a crown land. 

CAEKIVAL. This wmrd is probably most commonly 
written in English as it is here given ; but it is extremely 
difficult to say what is the most correct orthography. Of 
course for the solution of any doubt upon the subject we 
turn immediately to the Italian vocabularies and practice. 
But on doing so -we find ourselves at the beginning not at 
the end of our difficulty. Fanfani, whose dictionary is 
constructed on the basis of the Della Crusca vocabulary, 
gives only “ Carnevale.”^ Moroni also in his ecclesiastical 
dictionary gives both “Carnevale” and “Carnovale.” 
Boiste, following the Acaddmie,” gives “Carnaval,” as 
the Erench form. Facciolati in his appendix of low Latiu 
terms gives only Garnispriviuni. Our mode of w'riting 
“ Carnival ” would seem, therefore, to be the only possible 
way of spelling the word which is unsupported by the 
authority of other languages ; yet, if that which seems to 
be the most obvious, and is the most generally accepted 
meaning and derivation of the word, be the correct one, 
“ Carnival ” is surely the most natural form of a word 
intended to express “ farewell to flesh-meat,” — Carni-vale. 
But there are sufficiently strong reasons for doubting 
whether such be really the etymology of the word. And 
the generally received notion seems to have naturally sug- 
gested itself to those who, understanding the term in its 
modern, popular, and specially non-Italian meaning, to 
signify the few last days of licence and feasting immediately 
preceding Lent, have supposed that this feasting was meant 
as a sort of valedictory consolation for the privations about 
to follow. But such is not the proper meaning of the 
term, and it is hardly yet popularly so understood in Italy. 
It is still very commonly taken there to signify the whole 
of the time from the first day of the year to Shrove 
Tuesday inclusive. But neither is this accurately correct. 
Carnival time properly begins with the day following the 
festival of the Epiphany, that is the 7th of J aiiuary, and 
lasts tin midnight on Shrove Tuesday. Now, although it 
may be uatural enough for those who consider “ Carnival ” 
to mean the three or four days of revelry which immediately 
precede Lent to imagine that such revelry celebrates their 
coming forty days of abstinence, it is hardly likely that a 
season of the year beginning between two and three months 
before such “ farewefl to flesh” should be named from that 
circumstance. The Della Cruscans, with Du Cange and 
Muratori, suppose the word to be derived from Gam- 
avodlare {avallare, Ital. to swallow), from the greater 
quantity of flesh-meat used at that time of the year. But 
the Spaniards, following the older low Latin phrase Carnis- 
privium,” speak of Carnival as Games tollendas. And the 
phrase met with in the older ecclesiastical writers, Caniis- 
privium saeerdotum (applied to the period beginning with 
Sexagesima Sunday, from the fact of the regular clergy of 
most rules having practised a partial abstinence from that 
day till the beginning of Lent), would not seem to favour 
the supposition. It is to be observed also that there is 
another name for the period of carnival, once 'quite as 
common in Italy as that of which we are speaking, though 
now nearly obsolete, Gamascicde/ and Muratori says that he 
has nothing to oppose to those who think that Garnevale is 
merdy another form of CarmsdaU, the meaning of which 
is to ^ound in (or use unrestrictedly) flesh, — came sdalare. 
Ferrario, on the other hand, maintains that the word was 
ori ginally merely the same with “ Carnalia,” indicating an 

^ But the Della Cmsoa voaaholaHa itself, as well as Du Gauge, Mura^ 
tori, and other authorities, give either form, Camavale or Camovale. 

V. ~ i6 
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origin mncli earlier than any ecclesiastical observance, and 
used in the same way as “ Saturnalia,” “ Liberalia,” &:c. 

A.nd, in fact, whatever may have been the origin of the 
^L'onl, there can be little doubt that the origin of the thing 
dates from ante-Christian times. The Bacchanalian festivals 
of antiquity were celebrated by the Eomans, who adopted 
them from older nations, twice in the year, indicating the 
early connection of those rites with the phenomena of the 
solar system, in the winter and in the summer. And the 
primitive church, finding it, doubtless, impossible to sup- 
press, as it would fain have done, those popular revels, 
adopted its usual policy of at least fitting them in to its 
system, and assigning to them a meaning connected with 
its own practices and observances. The Lupercahan festi- 
val in honour of Pan and Ceres, observed in February (which 
Pope Gelasius I, who died in 496, strove to supersede 
by substituting for them the festival of the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin, with special illumination of candles on 
the altar Gandlemass) — also coincided with the period of 
carnival, as did also (at a little earlier period of the year) 
the mediseval celebration of the Festival of Fools, equally 
a survival of the same old Pagan midwinter revelling. 
Specially the use of masks and torches can he traced as the 
continuation of ancient practices. 

The spirit of compromise, which has so generally 
characterized the dealings of the church with the world ” 
is very notable in its attitude towards the popular observ- 
ances of carnival ; and more especially so, as needs must 
have been the case, in those cities in which the Pope was 
temporal ruler as well as spiritual pastor. For many 
generations past these carnival gala doings, especially at 
Pome, were recognized as an important element in the 
material prosperity of the city. They were good for trade. 
They induced large numbers of people, foreigners and 
provincials, to throng to Eome. The Government of the 
popes, accordingly, not only looked leniently on carnival 
excesses, but took active steps to promote and assist the 
revelry. But the Pope was at the same time the universal 
bishop of souls ! And, as the vrciter of Moroni's dissertation 
on the subject says, ‘‘ If the church tolerates the inveterate 
custom of carnivalesque diversions, especially the mas- 
querades, groaning all the while, it promotes exercises of 
piety at the same time, since the. consequences of these 
travesties are dangerous, as affording opportunxtes for 
immoral conduct. And the Bacchanalian revelries of 
carnival, which are nothing else than an imitation of the 
abominable debauches of Pagans, when they abandon 
themselves to their passions, have been constantly denounced 
by the voice of reason, by that of the gospel, by the sacred 
canons, by the councils, and by all the pontiffs and zealous 
pastors of the churches, from the earhest ages down to our 
own days. The church from Septuagesima Sunday covers 
her altars, and her ministers assume vestments of penitence. 
She suspends the song of Hallelujah, and mingles tears and 
sighs of sadness wdth the joyous accents of the people. 
She assumes purple-coloured vestments and altar-cloths in 
sign of mourning, supresses her hymns, and proposes for 
our contemplation the fatal fall of our first parents, and the 
lamentable effects of that great sin.” But at the same time 
the Cardinal Vicar, in whose hands was the police of Rome, 
was giving special permission for the wearing of masks in i 
the streets, naming the days when people might pelt each 
other with sham comfits, regulating the exact size and 
nature of these, and planning the whole arrangement of the 
revels. Clement IX. (ob. 1669) meanwhile used to shut 
himself every ye'ar' during, carnival in the convent of St 
Sabina on the Aventihe, that hO might at least not see 
what he could not avoid- tolerating. Clement XI., in 1 719 
and 1721, issued two appstolicql briefs with the view of 
repressing the licence of curnivaT. Benedict XHL (ob. 1730) 
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always passed the carnival in the strictest retirement in 
the Dominican convent of St Sixtus. Benedict XIV (ob. 
1758) strove, by an encyclical letter of the 1st of January 
1748, to moderate some of the wmrst excesses of licentious- 
ness to which the carnival every year gave rise. But his 
efforts mainly restricted themselves to the merely formal 
points of insisting that the revelry should not be prolonged 
beyond the midnight of Shrove Tuesday, and forbidding the 
appearance of masks in the streets on Sundays and Fridays ; 
adding a promise of plenary indulgence to all who would 
contribute to counterbalance the sins of carnival by the 
practice of certain, extra devotional exercises during those 
days, Nevertheless, in the last years which preceded the 
destruction of the Pope’s temporal power, when the inhabi- 
tants of Eome were bent on manifesting by every possible 
means their discontent at the ruling order of things, and 
their desire to associate themselves with the rest of liberated 
and united Italy, and for this reason were disposed to abstain 
from all carnival rejoicings, the priestly Government did 
everything in its power to promote the usual holiday 
doings, and excite the people to the accustomed revelry. 

The Eomau Carnival is recorded by several contemporary 
■writers of records and diaries to have been especially 
splendid during the papacy of the great Farnese Pope 
Paul III., 1534-1549, — days when Eome was still over- 
flo-wing with wealth sent thither by all tributary Chris- 
tendom. And the year 1545 is mentioned by several 
chroniclers as hatfing been marked by special magnificence. 
The carnival sports seem at that time to have consisted 
mainly of three di'visions, the races in the Corso (which, 
formerly called the Via Lata, took its present name from 
them), and the spectacular pageants of the “ Agona,” now 
the Piazza Navona, and of the Testaccio. The races seem 
to have taken place on each of the eight days which were 
then held to constitute the period devoted to holiday- 
making. These races seem to have prevailed in one form 
or another from time immemorial ; and before they ■were 
run in the Corso, as at present, took place in the open space 
in the neighbourhood of the Porta St Sebastiano, not far 
from the present Protestant cemetery. It was in the time 
of Paul II. (ob. 1471) that they were moved to the Corso. 
The Piazza del Popolo, which now forms the starting-place, 
was not then in existence. The races started from the 
Arch of Domitian, in the immediate vicinity of the Palazzo 
Fiano, and terminated in the Piazza di Venezia, so named 
from the huge palace, now the property of Austria, which 
the Venetian Pope Paul IT. (Barb6) had just built. “ In 
these races,” says the writer in Moroni’s Dizionario, “ ran, 
during (;he eight days of carnival, old and young, boys, 
Jews, horses, asses, and buffaloes, the prizes consisting in a 
certain flag or banner called palio.” The institution of 
these races as they existed subsequently, and still exist to 
the present day, belongs to a subsequent period. The 
principal fea'bure of the carnival, however, in the days we 
axe speaking of, consisted in the so-called sports, ‘‘giuochi,” 
of the Agona and the Monte Testaccio. The former seem 
to have consisted of little more than one of those colossal 
processions of which that age was so fond. A full account 
of those processions may be found in a MS. preserved in 
the Albani library, entitled The True Frogresdon of the 
Festival of Agorte and Testaccio, cdehrated Ig the Gentlemen 
of Rome, on the Thursday and the Monday of Carnival in 
theyear according to tkepractice of the Ancient Romans, 

together with a True Reseription of the Tlrywmphal Cars, 

The foEowing accoiiyit of - the. games at Mqnte Testaccio 
is abridged from Crescimheni,^who has .pjBserved the de- 
scription left by a cqptismporary, writer/ .Ihe Tpstaccio is 
an artificial mound of considerable siz^, coinp^ed of pot- 
sherdsj the .accumulation. i of many generations, long since 
wdl covered with turf. ' ' m . i, , i 
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“This place, ’’says Creseimbeni, “is the finest and. most conreni- 
ent for spectacles that can be imagined. To the vrest there is the 
Monte Testaccio ; to the east a little eminence on 'which the monas- 
tery of St Saba once stood ; on the north that part of the Aventine 
which Paul III has fortified, and a few vine-ciressers’ cottages ; to 
the south are the walls of Home, wath a tower at every hundred feet. 
All the.se positions were crowded -inth people, and afl could see con- 
veniently. Besides these commanding positions there were a great 
number of stands and scaffoldings. In the midst is the large open 
meadow, on the northern side of which was the dais raised for Madama 
(the beautiful Julia, sister of Paul III., ivhose recumbent statue 
may be seen on that Pontiff’s tomb in St Peter’s), which was entirely 
sun-ounded by infantry and cavalr}-.” Then came a procession 
like that described in the work referred to above, and then 
“ commenced the great hunting match, m which thirteen bulls were 
slam, and six cars were sent down from Monte Testaccio, on each of 
■iihich was a red standard and a live pig, in scrambling for which 
no less efforts were made than in slaying the bulls. Among the 
many liveried companies seen that day was one of thirty-six mounte- 
banks clad in red, with iron-shod poles in their hands ; and these 
■were the first to assail the bulls. But the most splendid thing seen 
was a company of six cavaliers, consisting of the Cardinal Pamese, 
the Cardinal Santa Piora, the duke of Camerino, 'the duke of Melfi, 
the count of Santa Piora, and the piince of Macedonia. These were 
dressed as knights of old, and their garments were of gold, and 
silver, and silk with embroidery and lace, and needlework upon 
needlework, — such an elegance that I (says the -worthy canon) have 
neither the patience nor the courage to describe it ! Their horses, 
too, were adorned 'with the same splendour, and they performed 
such feats of horsemanship (these cardinals !) that the people 
thought it a miracle ! Then three races were run, the first for rider- 
less horses, with a banner of gold brocade for the prize ; the second 
for ridden horses, with a banner of crimson velvet for thepiize ; and 
the third, for mares, the prize being a banner of purple velvet. On 
the last day of carnival there was a race of asses and buffaloes, and 
as usual there was revelling and tumult in abundance. At night 
there was a comedy in the Caffarelli palace. On the first day of 
Lent there was a procession to Santa Sabina, which was so grand 
that many disputed whether the Carnival or Lent was the finest at 
Kome 1 ” Many other descriptions, some of them extending to great 
length, may be foimd in print amon" the vast q^uantity of volumes 
coneeming the Eternal City ; -there is one especially relating to the 
doings of 1372. But there is e-ridence that these games were prac- 
tised from a much greater antiquity. They -were somewhat modified 
from generation to generation ; but ostentation, magnificence in 
dress, and blood-thirsty cruel-fy to animals were the unchanging 
characteristics of them. 

Churcli writers may represent the excesses of carnival as 
abhorrent to the church, and may point to the various 
ordinances of mortification and repentance which she has 
appointed as a means for atoning for the guilt then con- 
tracted by the city. But nothing is more certain than that 
many of the popes were great patrons and promoters of 
carnival keeping. Paul H., the Venetian Barb6, was one 
of the most notable in this respect. In his time the Jews 
of Eome were compelled to pay yearly a sum of 1130 golden 
florins (the thirty being added as a special memorial of 
Judas and the thirty pieces of silver), which was expended 
on the carnival. And we have a decree of Paul II. 
minutely providing for, and arranging the diversions which, 
were to take place in it. Among other things his 
Holiness orders that four rings of silver gilt should be 
provided, two in the Piazza Navona, and two at the Monte 
Testacdo, — one at each place for the burghers and the other 
for the retainers of the nobles to practise riding at the ring. 
The Pope also orders a great variety of races, the expense 
of which are to be paid from the Papal exchequer, ^one to 
be run by the Jews, another for Christian chil^en, another 
for Christian young men, another for sexagenarians, a fifth, 
for asses, and a sixth for buffiiloes. Under Julius III. we 
have long accounts of huU-hunts — bull-baits, we should 
rather say — in the Porum, with, gorgeous descriptions of 
the magnificence of the dresses, and enbrifious suppers in 
the pal^e of the Conservatori in the Capitc^ where seven 
cardinals, together with the Duke Oraao Parnese, supped ^ 
at' one table, and ah the ladies by themselves at artothen > 
Aftef "the supper the whole party went into the courtyard , 
Of tifeipalace, which was turned into the semblance of a 
theatre, “ to see a most charming comedy which was 
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admirably played, and lasted so long that it was not over 
tin ten o’clock 1 ” Even the austere and rigid Caraffa, Paul 
IV. (ob. 1559), used to keep carnival by inviting all the 
Sacred College to dine with him. The vigorous and terrible 
Sixtus V., who was elected in 1585, set himself to the 
keeping of carnival after a different fashion. Finding that 
the licence then customary and permitted gave rise to 
; much abuse and no few crimes, he prepared for carnival, to 
the no small dismay and terror of the Eomans, by setting 
up sundry gibbets in several conspicuous places of the 
town, as well as whipping posts, — the former as a hint to 
robbers and cut-throats, the latter in store for minor 
offenders. We find, further, from the provisions made at 
the time, that Sixtus reformed the evil custom of throwing 
dirt and dust and flour at passengers, permitting only 
flowers or sweetmeats to be thrown. The harberi (riderless 
horses) had by this time begun to run regularly every 
carmval in the Corsoj and Sixtus caused a lane to be 
enclosed with palisades in the centre of the street, along 
which the horses might run without the danger of causing 
the accidents which, it seems then, as now, were frequently 
the result of this sport. He also compelled the people to 
desist from the old practice of using every kind of violence 
and trick to impede the harben in their course, for the 
purpose of favouring this or the other among the competi- 
tors. 

It was formerly the custom, especially in the 16 th and 
17th centuries, to suspend all carnival observances during 
tbe Anno Santo or jubilee year. Gregory XIII,, when he 
celebrated the eleventh jubilee in 1575, forbade any of the 
usual carnival celebrations, and ordered that all the money 
usually expended for the purpose by the Apostolic Chamber 
should be used for the assistance of poor pilgrims. Clem ent 
X., just a hundred years later, on the occasion of the jubilee 
of 1675, prohibited all carnival celebration, and granted to 
the Archconfraternity of Pilgrims of the Holy Trinity the 
6000 cro-wns which the Apostolic Chamber was at that 
period in the habit of spending on the carnival rejoicings, 
at the same time compelling the Jews to pay over to the 
same purpose the sums they annually furnished for the 
barbferi and the prizes of the races. The carnival celebra- 
tions have also been frequently suspended on account of 
the appointed day or days for them having fallen on the 
date of some church festival. When in the pontificate of 
Innocent XII. the Wednesday in the last week of carnival 
chanced to fall on the festival of the Purification of the 
Virgin, the race of the barbferi which ought to have taken 
place on the vigil of that festival, was changed to the 
previous Sunday. On many subsequent occasions tbe days 
of the sports have from similar causes been sometimes 
postponed, sometimes anticipated, and sometimes sup- 
pressed. In 18P8 Pius VII. forbade all carnival manifesta- 
tions on account of the French invasion, nor would he 
permit any to take place in 1809, notwithstanding that the 
French in the occupation of the city had proclaimed the 
celebration of fhe carnival. Of cours.e the Pope had no 
power to enforce his .-wish that no sort of cajnival rejoicing 
should take place. But it is remarkable, as indicating 
feeling, of the population at the time, that the Corso 
remained entirely deserted an^ aH^fJie ^ops, shut 

The later Popes for the mos-tpart restricted the public festivities 
of-lha carnival to the last»six oMaeveta -days immediately preced- 
ing -Ash. Wednes^y. , ®he mumoipal aulhorities of the city, on 
whomltlke legation, fafifecihrmatters. now depend, allow ten days. 
-The.puhiiB»*&ir 6 t,tih»w&vei 3 , nami-tted to do all the things -which 
IimnfiJiEstooA'tO’-cWs^tujte ceiebxatiou of cami-ra-L cm all --ftiese 
4ayslijdiffene»%rfC-»^we. days are appointed for a V-gala -ocfTso,” 
d^-ringnp anddo-wn the Corso ofidU.thoso', who 
.choose itoftake’ partihdt, with the handsomest carriages andthe finest 
iivOTiesj^dhoTsess, &c., -they can compass ; and on these days con- 
secmt©i to finery and ostentation nothing save flowers is, permitted 
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to Ije tlirown, eitTier from tlie balconies and -windows to the carriages, 
or vice versa. Other days are set apart for the throwing of “corian- 
doli,” as they are termed, little roimd pellets about the size of a pea 
made of plaster, and manufactured and sold in enormous quantities- 
These coriandoli are supposed to represent comfits, which tradition 
declares to have been the only things thrown in the olden time be- 
fore the spirit of carnival was, as is supposed, sailed and vulgar- 
ized by the influx of strangers from the north. But the reader has 
already seen that the flinging of dust, flour, and disagreeable things 
of all sorts had to be repiessed at a very early time. At the present 
day the principal fun seems to consist in flingmg down bushels on 
bushels of these plaster coriandoli on the passers in the streets, 
mainly m the Corso, from the balconies, and in the return fire 
of these from the cais which pass up and doivn the Corso. These 
cars are huge machines, of which a large waggon forms the basis, 
built up sometimes in the form of a ship, or a castle, or other such 
device, and made gay-looHng with garlands and abundant bright 
coloured cahco. Some dozen or so of young men, generally in uni- 
form fancy dresses, stand on these machines, and work hard at 
returning, with such best vigour and activity as they may, the pelt- 
ing they endure from the balconies. The ladies are mainly the 
occupants of these. All are masked ; those -who are prudent wear 
masks of wire gauze, for a handful of these coriandoli vigorously and 
dexteionsly thrown point blank into the face is not an attack to be 
despised. Meanwhile everybody shrieks at the top of his voice, the 
masks affect a counterfeit and high falsetto note, -with which they 
invariably .iddress the unmasked and each other. Then at a given 
signal begins the running of the larllri, or riderless horses. Some 
ten of them are led to the starting place in the Piazza del Popolo, 
■with loosely hanging kttle spiked machines, contrived to act as 
spurs, han^ng to their sides, and crackers attached to them, which 
are fired at the moment of starting. A gim gives the signal for the 
compact crowd in the Corso to make a lane for the horses to run 
through. 

By the aid of the police and soldiers this is more or less satisfac- 
torily accomplished, and the horses dash through it, the crowd 
closing behind them as they ran. Rarel]^, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say never, does a Carnival pass -without two or 
three accidents, frerraently fatal ones, in consequence of incautious 
persons getting kuo<^ed dmvn by the rashing horses. The race is run 
in about t-wo minutes. The -winning “post” is a sheet hung across 
the street at the spot hence called Fdpresa dei Barleri, m the Piazza 
di Venezia. The prizes consist, as in olden time, of certain standards 
of velvet, gold lace, and the like, called “palio” which are after 
the race paraded through the Corso In these days sums of money, 
800 or 400 francs, are usually added by the municipality. The 

E rice of these prizes was formerly furmshed by the Jews, as has 
een seen. And popular tradition says that the Jews were permit- 
ted to furnish the horses and prizes as a concession to humanity, in 
lieu of running themselves in propria persona. It is undoubtedly 
true that they were so compelled to nm. But it would seem that 
they did not do so excltmvely, other categories of persons, as the 
boys, the youths, the old men, ha-ving done the same. These races 
of the barbferi wei-e abolished in the year 1874, hut were re-estab- 
lished in 1876, in accordance with the wishes of a large portion of 
the Romans. It remains to mention the peculiar diversion of the 
Moecoletti (tapers), which takes place immediately after sunset on 
Shrove Tuesday. Everybody in the streets, in the balconies and 
■windows, and m the carriages, carries a taper, and everybody en- 
deavours to extinguish the tapers of his neighbours, principally by 
means of flapping with handkerchiefs, and keep his o-wn alight. 
jUl the other features of a modem carnival are common to all the 
principal Italian cities, hut the Moecoletti and the Barhiri are 
peculiar to Rome The frm ends by burning at midnight on. Shrove 
Tuesday a colossal figure supposed to represent the carnival. These 
are. the public and ont-door aspects of carnival. But besides this 
all the -theatres have masked halls, called Veglioni (from Vigilare, 
-w'atch or keep awake, Veglia, a -vigil, or keeping awake ; the 
addition of the intensitive termination ow gives word the signi- 
fication of “a great keeping awake,” i.e., a festival to last nearly all 
night). In all classes of society also carnival is deemed the especial 
season for balls, and for festi-yities of all Muds. 

Of the other Italian cities, besides Rome, Venice -used in old times 
to be the principal home of carnival. But small remains of it are to 
he seen there now. A stage, gay with colonred draperies and gas, 
set up by -the municipality in the great square of St Mark, on wMch 
a few masted and dominoed figures go and dance to music provided 
by the town, constitutespretty well -the whole of the once celebrated 
cami-val of Venice. Turin, Milan, Elorence, lilaples, all put forth 
competing “programmes” for the carnival, all induced by the 
same motive, — ^the good of trade. The institution has become every- 
where a matter of pure money-getting speculation. Milan and 
Naples are now the most active competitors with Rome in this re- 
spect. In old times Florence was conspicnons for the licentious- 
ness of its carnival; and the OemM OcmmcialescThi, or Carnival Songs, 
of Lorenzo de' Medici remain still, though a some-what rare hook, 
■‘.o shew to what extent that licence was carried. (T. A. T.) 
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CAENIVORA, or Flesh-eating Animals, is the name 
employed to designate the important order of Mammals 
which contains the dogs, cats, hyssnas, weasels, bears, 
badgers, and others. By some zoologists the Carnivora 
are divided into the Pinnipedia, or aquatic carnivora, as 
the seals and walrus, and the Fissipedia, which are mostly 
terrestrial, as the dogs, cats, Ac. By others again the 
Pinnipedia are regarded as possessing characters sufficiently 
distinctive to justify their being placed in a separate order 
of Mammals. See Mammalia, 

CABISrOT, Lazaee Nicolas Maegueette (1753-1823), 
was born at Nolay in Burgundy, May 13, 1753. After 
receiving a good mathematical education in his native 
province, he was admitted as an officer of the engineer 
corps under the patronage of the prince of Conde ; and he 
was beginning to gain some reputation as an author by 
means of a prize eulogy on Vauban, two mathematical 
essays, and a number of verses of no great value, when the 
Revolution drew him into political life. In 1791 he was 
returned to the National Assembly for the Pas de Calais, 
and it was not long before he became a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety under Robespierre. He took 
a leading part in the most revolutionary measures j before 
his election he had addressed a paper to the Assembly 
proposing the seizure of the property of the charch, and he 
now proposed to arm 30,000 sans-culottes with pikes, and 
to destroy ail the citadels in France, and voted for the 
overthrow of the nobility and the execution of the king. 
His genius, however, was more military than political ; he 
effected an important improvement in the discipline of the 
army, and his activity and spirit contributed materially to 
the successes of the Republic. One of his chief exploits was 
the victory of Wattignies, where he led in person, and 
headed a charge on foot. In 1794, after the fall of 
Robespierre, Carnot had to defend his colleagues, Collot 
d’Herbois and Barfere, from the charge of complicity with 
the crimes of their leader, and himself only escaped arrest 
through the glory of his military services. He based his 
defence on the argument that no member of the Committee 
was to be held responsible for the deeds of any of the 
others, since pressure of business made it necessary to sign 
orders withmt staying to learn their contents ; and, though 
the excuse is far from sufficient, it was probably true that 
Carnot, amid the unceasing toils of a minister of war, was 
not aware of many of the atrocities which were committed. 
In 1795 he became one of the five directors of the Republic, 
and it was now that he projected his famous Plan for the 
Invasion of England, by landing two armies simultaneously 
on the coasts of Sussex and Yorkshire. But not long after 
he was proscribed, and compelled to take refuge in Germany. 
Here, though under the protection of a monarch, he pub- 
lished his M&moire Justificatif, in which he declares himself 
the “irreconcilable enemy of kings.” On the downfall of 
the Directory he returned to France, and became minister 
of war, but he soon resigned this office, consistently refusing 
to consent to the election of Napoleon as consul for life , 
and on the abolition of the tribunate in 1806 he retired into 
private hfe, became an active member of the Institute, and 
devoted himself to the pursuit of scieuce. After the 
Russian campaign, belie-ring that the independence of 
France depended upon the success of its emperor, he offered 
his services to Napoleon, and was made governor of 
Antwerp, which he defended till the abdication in 1814. 
He was still faithful to the Republic, and his revolutionary 
MJemyire au JRoi did powerful service to the anti -royalist 
cause. On Napoleon’s return from Elba, Carnot was made 
I minister of war, hut the time was past for carrying out the 
vigorous measures which he proposed. On the overthrow 
: of the empire he. retired first to Warsaw, and then to 
I Madgeburg, where he died in 1823. 
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Besides the ahove-mentioned writing?, Carnot was the anthor | 
of several works on matliematieal subjects, of which the best is his 1 
B^flexioas sur la JMaphysique da Culcul Ltfiidiesimal, ainl several 
on political subjects, including llipoase da Carnot, fun dcs fonda- 
teui’S de la repuMique, au rapport elu BailUul sur la conspiration 
dll 18 frucfidor (1798)/ Exploits des ftan^ais depuis la 03.fructuhr 
au jusqit'au 15 pluiiose an III. de la rtpuhlique, ExposS de 
la situation do V Empire (1815) ; Expose de la conduite du general 
Carnot depuis le V'' jiallet 1814 

CAEiSrUXTUM, an ancient town in Upper Pannonia, 
on the right hank of the Danube It was of Celtic founda- 
tion, but became at a somewhat early period a Eoman post, 
and was raised to the rank of a colony and a municipium. 
Por three years during his wars with the Marcomanni and 
Quadi it was the residence of Marcus Aurelius, and here a 
part of his 2[editatioiis was composed. The town was taken 
and destroyed by the German invaders in the 4th century ; 
but it was afterwards rebuilt, and continued to be a place 
of some importance till its final destruction in the wars 
against the Magyars in the Middle Ages, Extensive ruins, 
supposed to be those of Carnuntum, still exist at Hainburg 
or Haimburg, a smaE town of Lower Austria, about 24 
miles east of Vienna, 

OAEO, Annibale (1507-1566), poet, was born at Civita 
Nuova, in 1507 He became tutor in the family of 
Ludovico Gaddi, a rich Florentine, and then secretary to 
his brother Giovanni, by whom he was presented to a 
valuable ecclesiastical preferment at Eome, At Gaddi’s 
death, he entered the 'service of the Farnese family, and 
became confidential secretary in succession to Pietro Ludo- 
vico, duke of Parma, and to his sons, duke Ottavio and 
car(^als Eanuccio and Alexander Caro’s most important 
work was his translation of the Mrieid (Venice, 1581, Paris, 
1760). He is also the author of Rime^ Canzoni, and 
sonnets, a comedy named Gli Stracdoni, and two clever 
jmx d^esprit, one in praise of figs, La Ficheide, and another 
in eulogy of the big nose of Leoni Ancona, president of 
the Academia deUa Vertu. Caro’s poetry is distinguished 
by very considerable abiUty, and particularly by the freedom 
and grace of its versification ; indeed he may be said to have 
brought the verso sciolto to the highest development it has 
reached in Italy His prose works consist of translations 
from Aristotle, Cyprian, and Gregory Nazianzen j and of 
letters, written in his own name and in those of the 
cardinals Farnese, which are remarkable both for the 
baseness they display and for their euphemistic polish and 
eleganca His fame has been greatly damaged by the 
virulence with which he attacked Ludovico Castelvetro 
in one of his canzoni, and by his meanness in denouncing 
him to the holy office as translator of some of the writings 
of Melanchthon, He died at Rome about 1566. 

CAROLAPT, Tuklo&h, the most famous of the modern 
Irish hards, was the son of John Garolan or O’Carolan, a 
respectable descendant of an ancient tribe of East Breifny, 
a district now forming part of the counties of Meath and 
■Westmeath. He was horn at a place called Hewtown, near 
Xobber, in the county of Meath about the year 1670. 
His father, being reduced to a state of poverty, quitted 
his native county and eventuaEy settled at Alderford, co. 
Roscommon, on the invitation of the family of MTDermott 
Roe It was here that the future bard received his 
education, which appears to have been very limited, as he 
never acquired more than a smattering of the En g h'ah 
language. In his eighteenth year he was seized with 
sm^-pox, and totaly deprived of sight. This misfortune 
led to Ms becoming a professional bard or itinerant 
minstrel His benefactress having provided Mm with a 
harp, a horse, and attendant, he began Ms avocation in his 
twenty-second year by visiting the houses of the surround- 
genky, his wanderings being cMefl.y confined to Ooa- 
^ughk Ft is s^d, however, that he never played for 
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Mre, and that at the houses where he visited he was 
welcomed more as a friend than as an itinerant minstrel. 
To the family of M‘DermottEoe he was attached by the 
tenderest ties of gratitude and affection, and for them were 
composed some of Ms sweetest strains. The number c»f 
Carolan’s musical pieces, to nearly all of which he composed 
verses, is said to exceed 200. He died on the 25th March 
1738, and was buried at Eilronan. His poetical Remains 
in the original Irish, with English metrical translations by 
Thomas Furlong, are printed in Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsi/ 
(1831) Many of his songs are preserved among the Irish 
MSS. in the British Museum. 

CAROLINA, North and South. See North Caso- 
LmA and South Carolina. 

CAROLINE, Amelia Augusta (1768-1821), wife of 
George IV. of Great Britain, second daughter of Charles 
William Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick-Wolfeubutfcel, was 
born ou the 17th May 1768. She was brought up with 
great strictness, and her education did not fit her well for 
her after station in life. In 1795 she was married to 
George, the Prince of Wales, who disliked her, and sepa- 
rated from her after the birth of a daughter in January 
1796. The princess resided at Blackheath; and as she 
was thought to have been badly treated by her profligate 
husband, the sympathies of the people were strongly in her 
favour. About 1806 reports reflecting on her conduct were 
circulated so openly, that it was deemed necessary for a 
commission to inquire into the circumstances. The princess 
was acquitted of any serious fault, hut various improprieties 
in her conduct were pointed out and censured, In 1814 
she left England and travelled on the Continent, residing 
principally in Italy. On the accession of George in 1 820, 
orders were given that the English ambassadors should 
prevent the recognition of the princess as queen at any 
foreign court. Her name also was formally omitted from 
the liturgy. These acts stirred up a strong feeling in 
favour of the princess among the English people generMly ; 
and she at once made arrangements for returning to Eng- 
land and claiming her rights. She rejected a proposal 
that she should receive an annuity of £50,000 a year, on 
condition of renouncing her title and remaining abroad. 
Further efforts at compromise proved unavailing; the 
princess arrived in England on the 6th June, and one 
month later a Bill to dissolve her marriage with the king 
on the ground of adultery was brought into the House of 
Lords. The trial began on the 17th August 1820, and on 
the 10th November the Bill, after passing the third reading, 
was abandoned. The public excitement had been intense ; 
the boldness of the queen’s counsel, Brougham and Denman, 
unparalleled ; and the ministers felt that the smallness of 
their majority was virtual defeat. The queen was allowed 
to assume her title, hut she was refused admittance to 
Westminster Hall on the coronation day, July 19, 1821. 
Mortification at this event seems to have hastened her death, 
wMch took place on the 7th August of the same year. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS, a widely-scattered arcMpelago 
in the Pacific Ocean to the east of the Philippines and the 
north of New Guinea, between 3° and lU N. lat., and 135® 
and 177° E. long. By the Spaniards, who lay claim to the 
whole, they are divided into the Western, the Central, and 
the Eastern Carolines. 

The Western, better known as the Pelew, Pellew, or 
Palau Islands, have a total area of 346 square miles, and 
are nearly encircled by a coral reef. The principal members 
of the group are Bahelthaup, with an area of 275 miles, 
Corore, Urucdzapel, Jaracong or Errakong, Baangle, 
Eimelius, PeUelew, and Angonr or Nganr ; and the general 
title of Errekeltiu Islands is applied to all the arcMpelago 
io the sputh of Bahelthaup. The surface is frequently well 
wooded and the soE fertile; and bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, 
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sugar-cane, arums, oranges, and "bananas are grown in 
abundance. Cattle, sheep, and pigs have been introduced ; 
there is a great variety of birds, and the lagoons abound 
with turtle and fish. The inhabitants are a dark copper- 
coloured race, and bear evident traces of Malay and Papuan 
olood. Not only the separate islands, but even the villages 
form independent but co-operative republics. The most 
peculiar institution is the ClobbergoU, a kind of corpora- 
tion for purposes of mutual aid and defence. The women 
have clobbergoUs of their own, and possess a considerable 
share of political infiuence. The Pelewese still used stone 
instruments and weapons at the close of last century, but 
produced a variety of artistic articles with their limited 
means. They have five kinds of recognized currency in 
the islands, consisting of pieces or beads of ancient glass 
and enamel, to which they ascribe a divine origin. The 
population seems to be rapidly decreasing; Dr Semper 
calculates that at present the whole group contains 10,000 
inhabitants. The Pelews were brought prominently into 
notice by Captedn Henry Wilson, whose ship — the 
“ Antelope ” — was wrecked, in August 1783, on one of the 
islands. A narrative of his residence on the islands was 
published by George Keate, m 1788. Dr Semper gives a 
graphic account of his intercourse with the natives in his 
jDw Palau-Inseln vm Stillen Ocean, 1873; and in the 
Journal des Museum Godeffroy, Hamburg, 1873, Alfred 
Tetens describes his visit during 1865-1868. 

The Central Carolines, or those which are more usually 
known as the Carolines proper, consist of about 48 groups 
with 400 or 500 islands. Omitting XJalan, Puynipet, and 
Bug the area is hardly 20 square miles, but including them 
it amounts to 360, The Ngoli, Gulu, or Matelotas group 
lies to the north-east of the Pelews, and consists of three 
islands inhabited by a few people from Yap, Yap or Guap 
lies further to the north-east, is about 10 miles in length, 
and has an excellent harbour on the south-east. The 
natives are at a higher level of civilization than most of 
their neighbours ; they cultivate the betel-nut with great 
care, build first-rate boats, lay out their villages regularly, 
pave their streets, and construct stone piers and wharves. 
A Spanish mission was established in the island in 1856. 
A map and description will he found in the Godeffroy 
Journal for 1873, which also gives an account of the XJlithi, 
Elivi, or Mackenzie group, previously described by Captain 
Wilkes of the United States exploration. The Ulea, Swede, 
and Liitke Islands are of little importance; but the 
Hugoleu or Eug group, discovered in 1824 by Duperrey, is 
composed of five large and about forty smaller islands, and 
contains nearly 35,000 inhabitants, who are divided into 
two distinct races — a black and a red — ^wMeh are often at 
war wdth each other. The Mor block or Young William's 
group, which received its former name from its discoverer 
in 1793, consists of three atolls called respectively Satoan, 
Etal, and Lukunor, The natives, who number about 3400, 
are of Samoan origin, and are the only worshippers of 
regular idols in the archipelago. To the north-east lies 
Ngatik, Nutik, or Raven Island, discovered in 1773, and 
inhabited by immigrants from Puynipet, greatly mingled 
with foreign blood. An account of a visit by the “ Star ” 
to the last three or four islands is given in the Geographical 
Magadne for 1874. Puynipet (Bornabi, Bonabe, Bonibet, 
Funopet, or Panapee), also called Ascension by the French, 
along with the two low atolls of Andema and Paphenemo 
(known to English sailors as Ant’s Islands and Pakeen 
respectively), constitute the group called by Admiral Liitke 
the Seniavine. The population at the time of the 
“ Novara’s ” visit in 1858 was 2000, reduced by small-pox 
from 5000 in 1846. Thhre* is a small colony of whites, 
and the island has beehth'e seat of ah American mission 
since 1851 The island is the^chief rendezvous for the I 
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whalers in that part of the Pacific. There is a remarkable 
mass of ruins in the centre of the island, which seems to 
have belonged to a fortification. (See Kubary, “ Die 
Ruinen von Naumatie auf der Insel Ponape,” in the 
Godeffroy Journal.) Ualan Kusai, or Strong’s Island, 
which occupies almost the centre of the Carolines proper, 
is a volcanic island with an area of about 30 square miles 
and a population from 700 to 1000. It was discovered in 
1804 by the American Crozer, and is the seat of an 
American mission. 

The Eastern Carolines are otherwise known as the 
Mulgrave Archipelago, and comprise the Radak, Ralik, or 
Marshall group and the Gilbert group. The total popula- 
tion is estimated at 100,000. They were discovered by 
the two voyagers whose names they hear in 1788, 

The Carolines were probably first visited by Alvaro de 
Saavedra in 1528 ; in 1579 Drake discovered the Pelews ; 
and in 1686 another group was added to the list by 
Admiral Francesco Lazeano. To the last-mentioned navi- 
gator they owe the name they now bear, which was given 
in honour of Charles II. of Spain. 

See besides the works mentioned above, the voyages of Sreycinet, 
Duperrey, D’tJrville, Liitke, and Chamisso ; Cheyne’s Islands in 
the Western Faeific Ocean, 1852 ; J. Yan, der Hoeven, Beschrijving 
van Schedels van Inboorhngen der Carolina-EUanden, 1865 ; and 
articles by J. B. Davis and W. T. Pritchard in. Anthropological 
Journal, 1866. 

CARORA, a well-built town of Venezuela, in the pro- 
vince of Barquisimeto, 94 miles S.S.W. of the town of 
Coro, on the River Moreva or Tocuyo. It carries on a 
considerable trade in aromatic balsams, gums, cochineal, 
agricultural productions, cattle, and mules. Before the 
wars of independence it contained about 9000 or 10,000 
inhabitants, and at present it numbers about 6000. Its 
foundation dates from 1752. 

CAEOUGE, a town of Sivitzerland, in the canton of 
Geneva, and about two miles south of that city, with which 
it is connected by a horse-railway. It is situated in the 
midst of fine orchards and meadows ; and the neighbour- 
hood is thickly studded with villas. Cotton-spinning and 
the manufacturing of leather and pottery are the principal 
industries. About 1780 King Victor Amadeus of Savoy 
endeavoured to attract the workmen of Geneva to Carouge, 
and thus to render it the rival of the greater city ; but the 
occupation of his country by the Revolutionary forces in 
1792 prevented the success of the undertaking. The popu- 
lation in 1870 was 6871. 

CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS, or Krapaoks, the 
eastern wing of the great central mountain system of 
Europe. They lie between 44° 30' and 49° 40' N. lat., and 
17° and 26° E. long., enclosing Transylvania and Hungary, 
and form a curve 800 miles long, the concavity of which is 
towards the south-west. The south-eastern extremity of 
the curve is at Orsova on the Turkish frontier, where the 
Danube separates it from the northern spurs of the Balkan 
or Haemus range. The western extremity is at Presburg in 
Hungary, on the same river. The breadth of the Carpathian 
Mountains is between 100 and 200 miles. They form the 
main water-shed between the northern seas and the Black 
Sea. The valley of the March divides them from the 
Silesian and Moravian chains ; the valley of the Lower 
Danube, from the system of the Alps. They are almost 
entirely in Austrian territory. The chief divisions are the 
Little Carpathians on the west, between the Waag and 
the March ; to the east of these, the Jdhlunka Mountains ; 
then the Western Carpathians; or Carpathians proper ;. and 
lastly, the East Carpathians to the southeast of Transyl- 
vania. The Western Carpathians include the ^onps of the 
Tatra, Lomnitz, and B-isztra. Of these the highest is the 
Tatra, some of the peaks of which are free from snow only 
one mouthin’ fhe yeaf. The Gerlsdorfer Spitze, the loftiest 
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point, lias aii altitude of 8685 feet. On tlie northern side 
are some small glaciers, which, however, hardly deserve the 
name. It is here that the mountain lakes, or “ ejms of the 
sea” are found, in deep hollows between the steep and 
jagged granitic peaks. The main ridge of the Carpathians 
running east from the Tatra is called the Waldgehirge, the 
highest points of which are 2800 feet above sea-level. The 
Tatra and adjoining groups have a very important influence 
on the climate of the regions lying south of them, serving 
as a protection from the north wind. The East Carpathians, 
the southernmost member of the chain, occupy a quad- 
rangular tract of about 25,500 square miles. The highest 
point is Mount Butschetje, in South Transylvania; it is 
9528 feet in altitude. The chief passes of the Carpathians 
are those of Tergova, leading from Orsova to Temesvar ; 
Yulcan, in the valley of the Schyl, and Rothe Thurm, in 
the Aluta valley, at the foot of Mount Suml, hoLh on the 
south border of Transylvania ; Tiirsburg, between Bucharest 
and Kronstadt; Ojitos and Gymos between Moldavia and 
Transylvania; Borgo, leading from Bistritz to Bukowina; 
Jablmika on the route from Presburg to Cracow. The 
Carpathians are rich in metallic ores ; lead and quicksilver, 
and also rock-salt, are obtained from them ; there are large 
copper-workings in Zips, gold and silver mines at Kremnitz 
and Schemnitz in Hungary, and rich gold ores at Hagyag 
in Transylvania. Besides these substances, the Carpathians 
furnish a variety of minerals. Granite is an important 
constituent of the range. In the Liptau Mountains it is 
overlain by limestone ; and in the Zipfer Mountains it is 
associated with limestone and gneiss. In the Waldgehirge 
the large deposits of sandstone afford a poor soil for culti- 
vation. Basalt and other igneous rocks, with the remains 
of ancient craters, are met with in some districts of the 
Transylvanian Alps. On the slopes of the Carpathians large 
quantities of wheat and maize are raised ; cattle and sheep 
are pastured in great numbers ; and vineyards and orchards 
flourish. The vegetation presents four zones ; that of the 
beech extenus to 4000 feet above the sea, that of the Scotch 
fir to 1000 feet higher; above this grows a species of pine, 
which becomes dwarfed and disappears at an altitude of 
about 6000 feet, beyond which height is a zone of licheu 
and moss covered or almost bare rock. 

CARPATHUS, the ancient name of the island of 
Scarpanto, about 30 miles south-west of Rhodes, in that 
part of the Mediterranean which was called, after it, the 
Garpaihium Mare, or Carpathian Sea. 

CARPENTARIA, Gulf of, an extensive arm of the sea 
deeply indenting the north coast of Australia, between 10° 
40' and 17° 30' S, lat., and 136° and 142° E. long. It 
averages 350 miles in length and breadth, and is bounded 
on the E. by York Peninsula, and on the W. by Arnhem 
Land. At its south-east corner is situated a group of 
islands of which the largest is Wellesley ; and towards the 
western side are the Sir Edward Pellew Islands and the 
Qroote Eylandt. A large mumber of livers find their way 
to the gulf, and some of them are of considerable size.; On 
the eastern side there is the Mitchell River; at the south- 
east corner the Gilbert, the Elinders^ the Leichhardt or 
Disaster, and the Gregory dr Albert *; and on the west 
the Roper River, Jan Carstensz, .who undertook a voyage 
of discovery in this part of the.^obe.iii 1623, (gave the 
name of Carpentier to a smsdl river near Cape Dtdfken in 
honour of Pieter Carpentier, at that time governor-general 
of tibe Dutdi Indies ; and afte the second voyage ^ Abel 
Tasman in , 1644, the- gulf, which he had isuceessfully, 
. egcplored,. began, to appear on the charts undeirits.pTesent, 
designation., , , r r .. ■ 

CABPENTRA.^. the .ehief town ot an arrondiB^meirt.ia. 
the Aeparfemfent, of ;¥aucliise.in] Erance, .is situated .ewthe ■ 
left ha^LotithfeAuzohy 16,. miles north-east of Avignon, 
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with which it is connected by means of a branch railway 
leaving the main line at Sorgues. It is well built, but 
the streets are narrow. Part of its old walls and towers 
are still standing, and the Porte d’Orange is a fine speci- 
men of an ancient gateway. Among its buildings the most 
interesting are the Cathedral of St Siffrein, rebuilt in 1405, 
a triumphal arch, which forms the only important relic of 
the Roman period, the old Episcopal palace, and a hospital 
of the 18th century; and there are also a theatre, a public 
library of 12,000 volumes, and a museum of antiquities, as 
well as various municipal buildings. Water is brought to 
the town by an aqueduct of 48 arches, completed in 1734 ; 
and a canal of quite recent construction communicates with 
the Durance, Soap-works, distilleries, dye-works, and 
cotton factories are the chief industrial establishments; 
and there is trade in silk, saffron, oil, honey, and fruits. 
Carpentras is identified with Garpentoracte, a town of 
Gallia Narbonensis mentioned by Pliny, which appears to 
have been of some importance during the Roman period. 
In the Middle Ages its history is full of vicissitudes ; it 
was captured and plundered by Vandal, Lombard, and 
Saracen. About 1313 it was for a time the residence of 
Pope Clement V. ; and it continued, along with Avignon 
and the district of the Yenaissin, of which it was regarded 
as the capital, to be administered by the Papal legate till 
the Revolution. The name of the “ Carpentras Inscription ” 
is specially appropriated by Semitic scholars to a few 
lines of Aramaic preserved on a stone in the Episcopal 
library, which are remarkable as probably the oldest 
specimen of rhythmic verse in the Semitic languages (see 
Journal Asiatique, 1868). Population in 1871, 7967. 

CARPENTRY. See Building, vol. iv. pp. 476-485. 

CARPET is the name applied in modern times to 
a woven or felted fabric, made generally of wool, which 
is used for covering the floors of chambers or for spread- 
ing on the ground. The term is probably connected 
with , the Latin tapetes, whence also comes the word 
tapestry, which, though now distinctively applied to hang- 
ings, was in early times not clearly distinguished from 
carpeting. Carpets and rugs were originally employed by 
Oriental nations for sitting, reclining, or devotionally 
kneeling upon ; and when first introduced among Western 
communities they were also used as covers for tables and 
couches, or for laying before altars or chairs of state as 
pededia or foot cloths. The processes for making tapestry 
hangings and carpets being the same, and the distinction 
of their application being vague, it was chiefly by the 
nature of the design that any line was, in mediaeval times, 
drawn between the two classes. 

The mention of carpets dates from a very remote period 
of antiquity. In Egypt they were first applied to re- 
ligious purposes by the priests of Heliopolis, and were used 
to garnish the palaces of the Pharaohs. It was also a 
custom of antiquity to place them under the couches of 
guests at banquets, Regarding a carpet rug, which he 
considers to he of ancient Egyptian manufacture. Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson says, — “ This rug is made like many 
cloths of the present day, with wooBen threads^ on Hnen 
strings. In the centre is the figiiM'o£a.boy,in white, with 
a goose above, the hieroglyphic ,01 'a*chil4’ ^pon a green 
ground, around whiclL.i3!.A bord&f composed of red and 
blue lhira,f' <fcc. . anJMusiowis of Gie Ancient 

Bgyptiam, vol. ziL pp. 141-2). The carpets of the 
Homeric, :age weBa-igenbrali^. white or, plain cloths; bub 
theyf.weijel,ajlsio.'aoiaelame3iproduced with various colours 
and.;eiabreidsi!ei (design's'. ! . At the supper of Iphiorates, 
purple icdrpets were,spKeE£d on the floor ; and at thejmagni- 
ficenfc. barqufife. 'of Ptoleirny Philadelphus (an aec'cbunt of 
vite 5 krisE ?given ,by Gallixeuus oi Rhodes) - we ('lekrn «that 
underueAth 200 golden couches “ were ^trevfed purple 
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carpets of tlie finest wool, with the carpef; pattern on both | 
sides ; and there were handsomely embroidered rugs, very 
beautifully elaborated with figures. Besides this,” he adds, 

“ thin Persian cloths covered all the centre space where the 
guests walked, having most accurate representations of 
animals embroidered on them” (Athenseus, v. 26), The 
Babylonians, who were very skilful in. weaving cloths of 
divers colours (Pliny, viii. 48), delineated upon their 
carpets entire groups of human figures, together with such 
fabulous animals as the dragon, the sphynx, and the 
grifdn. These were numbered among the luxuries of 
Elagabalus. On the tomb of Cyrus was spread a purple 
Babylonian carpet, and another covered the bed whereon 
his body was placed (Arrian, vi. 29). These carpets were 
exported in considerable quantities to Greece and Rome, 
where they were highly esteemed. The pre-eminence of 
the ancient Babylonian carpet weavers does not appear ever 
to have been lost by their successors, and at the present 
time the carpets of Persia are as much prized and as 
eagerly sought by European nations as they were when 
ancient Babylon was in its glory. 

Oriental carpets were first introduced into Spain by the 
Moors ; and at a later date the Venetians imported them 
into Italy, and supplied Western Europe with this luxurious 
manufacture. We have frequent mention of them during 
the Middle Ages, and their costliness and magnificence are 
celebrated in the illuminated pages of fabliaux and 
romances. They were spread in the presence-chambers of 
royalty, before the high altars of chapels and cathedrals, in 
the bowers of " ladyes faire,” and on the summer grass. 
Many articles of furniture were also covered with them — 
beds, couches, tables, and regal faldistories ; but here it 
becomes dMcult to distinguish between carpet and tapestry, 
both being used promiscuously. Tapestry of Baldekine 
or Baldachine (from Baidak, an ancient name of Baghdad) 
was a carpet inwrought with gold and silver threads. 
Such carpets were carried on poles, and uplifted as a 
cauopy over the host, and over great personages in proces- 
sion. The troubadours had carpets of gold embroidery 
which they laid upon the grass beneath them. Hearth- 
rugs and throne carpets, gorgeously emblazoned with 
heraldic centre-pieces, were the handiwork of high-born 
dames during the romance period. To some of them were 
attached fringes, but these were more usually composed of 
the fag-ends of the warp, like those of Persia, India, and 
Turkey. A black velvet carpet, “ fringed with silver and 
gold, and lined with taffeta,” is enumerated in the inventory 
of Archbishop Parker’s household furniture in 1577. 
Rushes were strewn on the floor of Queen Mary’s presence- 
chamber, and that of Elizabeth had the additional covering 
of a Turkey carpet. Long prior to this, however, Eastern 
carpets had been introduced. In the reign of Edward VI. 
we read that before communion-tables were placed — , 

“ Carpets full gay, 

That wrought were in the Orient.” 

Chequered matting appears to have been very generally 
used about tbe 15th century. In Lydgate’s metrical life 
of St Edmund (MS. Hark, PTo, 2278), is a representation 
of the room wherein that saint was horn, the floor is covered 
with chequered matting, and a fringed hearth-rug of Gothic 
design is before the fire-place. Carpets composed entirely 
of lealiher strips interlaced together may he seen in our 
antiquarian museums. 

In the reign of Henry IV. the carpet manufacture 
appears to have been introduced from Persia into France. 
Colbert, the minister of Louis XIV., established the manu- 
factory at Beauvais in 1664, which is now in the hands of 
the French Government, and produces very artistic speci- 
mens. A variety of these, “ in Turkish, Peruvian, and 
Chinese styles,” was exhibited at London in 1851. The 
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national manufactory of Gobelins, which likewise sent its 
heantiful carpets and tapestry to the Great Exhibition, was 
established shortly after that of Beauvais. It was purchased 
in 1677 by Colbert from the Gobelin family, whose 
progenitors, two centuries earlier (GiUes and Jehan Gobelin), 
brought their art, as was sui)posed, from Flanders. An 
attempt was made, in the time of Henry VIII., by 'William 
Sheldon, to start this manufacture in England j and under 
the patronage of James I. it was more successfully 
established, with the superintendence of Sir Francis Crane, 
at Mortlake in Surrey, where both carpets and tapestry 
were produced. Toward this object the sum of ^2676 
sterling was contributed by its royal patron, and French 
weavers were brought over to assist. But it does not 
appear that anything considerable was effected, until after 
tbe revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, when 
artizans of every trade fled to England, and among them 
tapestry and carpet weavers, who settled in various parts. 
About the year 1750, Mr Moore was awarded a premium 
by the Society of Arts for the best imitation Turkey carpets; 
and Parisot conducted an establishment for their manufac- 
ture at Paddington, under the patronage of the duke of 
Cumberland, Subsequently carpets were wrought on the 
same principle at Axminster, in Devonshire, whence the 
name ; and afterwards at Wilton, where the manufacture 
is still continued. The Board of Trustees for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts and Manufactures in Scotland offered prizes 
for the best Persian and Turkey carpets, which were carried 
off by Gregory, Thomsons, & Co. of Hilmarnock, and 
Why took & Co. of Edinburgh. About ninety years pre- 
viously they liad been made in the vicinity of Holyrood 
Palace. 

Carpets, as manufactured at the present day, range 
themselves under two classes. The first and ancient class 
being such as are made by knotting into the warp, tuft 
after tuft, the materials of the pattern , and the second con- 
sisting of those in which the pattern is woven up in the 
loom. To the first class beloog Oriental carpets generally, 
as well as such as are woven at many places throughout 
Europe under the name of Turkish carpets. Persia is now, 
as it has been from the most remote times, the recognized 
source of what is most truly artistic, durable, and valuable 
in this manufacture ; and after the products of that country, 
those of various parts of India and Turkey are most 
esteemed. 

Persian Carpets . — The carpet weaving of Persia is similar 
in its process to the tapestry manufacture of Gobelins, 
Beauvais, or Auhusson. The tapestry, as is well known, 
consists of tufts of wool (French moqxiettes) or other fibre 
sewed on the strings of the warp, by means of small shuttle 
needles. The Persian carpet is formed by knotting into the 
warp tuft after tuft of woollen yarn, over each row of which 
a woof shot is passed, the fingers being here employed 
instead of the shuttle-needles, as the fabric is of a coarser 
description. In both methods the principle is the same. 
Both are formed in looms of very simple construction, the 
warp threads are arranged in parallel order, whether upright 
or horizontal, and the fabric and pattern are produced by 
coloured threads, hand-wrought upon the warp. 

In Persia there are entire tribes and families whose only 
occnpation is that of carpet-weaving. These dispose of 
their productions at the bazaars to native merchants, who 
remove them to Smyrna or Constantinople, where they 
meet with European purchasers. The finest carpets both 
as to design and texture come from Kerman, Feraghan, 
and Kurdistan. The Kerman products resemble in 
appearance the finest velvet pile carpets, but with the nap 
cut much shorter. The carpets of Feraghan are in externM 
appearance somewhat like Brussels carpets, while those of 
Kurdistan have their pattern on both sides and are woven 
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quite smootli . Tlie trade in real Persiau carpets was formerly 
limited, owing to tlieir small size, as they were seldom 
larger than hearth-rugs, long and narrow in shape ; but w^th 
the extensit »ii of the European demand larger carpets are now 
made, and they are woven in pieces with separate borders, 
so that they can be sewed together The introduction of 
aniline dyes into Persian design? is likely, it is feared, to 
be detrimental to the mellow effect of native colours. Yery 
many of the imported ‘car[)ets are considerably tarnished by 
exposure in bazaars, if they have not indeed been already 
used. To render these more saleable they are cleaned by 
cropping the surface, which in some cases is shaved quite 
close to the knot ; hence a proportion of those brought to 
England have not their original richness and depth of pile. 
Carpets of silk were at one period extensively made in the 
country, but this manufacture has been entirely abandoned 
for more than a century. Felted carpets or nurvnids, are 
also very largely made in Persia, but do not constitute an 
export commodity. Very beautiful patterns are produced 
in this felt carpeting, by means of coloured tufts of worsted 
inlaid or inserted during the process of manufacture, pro- 
ducing a regular pattern when finished 

Turhey Carpets — The greater part of the real Turkey 
carpets imported into England are manufactured at Ushak 
or Ouchak, in the province of Aidin, about six days’ journey 
from Smyrna, and rugs are principally made at Kulah, an 
adjacent village. In the provinces of Khodavendikiar, 
Adana, and Nish numerous households are employed in 
their production, as also in the districts of Bozrah, the 
city of Aleppo, and the villages of Trebizond. Here 
and there, throughout Caramania, such carpets are also 
made. The Turcomans of Tripoli, the women of Candia, 
and the peasantry of Tunis and Algiers are likewise engaged 
in the fabrication of a similar kind of carpet. In none of 
these places, however, does any large manufactory exist ; 
the carpets are the work of families and households. These 
carpets are woven in one piece, and there is this notable 
peculiarity in their manufacture, that the same pattern 
is never again exactly reproduced; no two carpets are 
quite alike. The patterns are very remarkable, being 
rude and simple in design, and coming down from a 
very remote period. The colours are rich and harmonious, 
red or green being the usual ground colours with blues, 
yellows, and black, but very rarely is any white permitted 
to appear. The design is usually made up of a large 
central more or less diamonded pattern with smaller 
diamonds filling up the corners and sides, the whole 
surrounded with a border of lines of the different colours. 
No representation of any living form, nearer than what 
might be taken as the rude outline of leaves, is introduced 
into the designs. The peculiarities of the patterns have 
been accounted for on the theory that the Turkey carpet 
represents inlaid jewelled work, which accords with the 
Oriental delight in jewels and works in precious stones. 

Indian, Carpets , — The manufacture of carpets, which 
have a very wide range of texture, quality, and material, 
is widely distributed throughout the East Indies. The 
weaving is carried on entirely by natives, who combine 
this as a domestic industry with agricultural labour accord- 
ing to the season. It has also been very widely adopted as 
a proper and profitable species of prison labour. The 
chief centres of the manufacture of woollen carpets, both 
for native use and export, are Mirzapore and Benares in 
the north-west provinces, and Masulipatam in the Madras 
Presidency, from which latter place the carpets most 
highly prized in Great Britain are imported. 

At Benares and Moorshedabad are produced velvet 
carpets with gold embroidery. A very elaborate carpet, 
sent from Kashmir to the Exhibition of 1851 by Maharajiahi 
Goolab Singh, was composed entirely of silk, with a pile 
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nearly an inch thick, in eveiy square iooi of vvhich, we are 
informed, there weie at lea^t 10,000 ties or knots. Orna- 
mental hookah carpets and rugs with a silken pile are made 
in Mooltan, Amritsar, Peshawar, and Kashmir, those ot 
iloultan being the most famous. Woollen rugs are made 
very cheaply throughout Bengal and are in great demand ; 
but lor texture, workmanship, and colouring the rugs of 
Ellore, Tanjore, and My.sore are unsurpassed. Cotton 
carpets or Suttringees are a cheap substitute for woollen 
fabrics in almost universal use throughout India. They 
are woven iii stripes of either blue and white or red and 
white, — the principal centres of the manufacture being 
Agra, Bareilly, Patna, Birbhum, and Bardwan. The 
price of these articles is generally determined by their 
weight, but those of Agra are accounted the best. There 
is considerable variety in the designs of Indian carpets, hut 
it is allowed they exhibit perfection of harmonious colour- 
ing. The prevailing colour is a full deep red, broken with 
leaves, &c., of an orange hue, and interspersed with soft- 
toned blues or greens. A creamy white is also introduced 
with excellent effect ; but of late years the introduction of 
bleached whites has robbed the patterns of that mellow 
subdued effect which constituted one of their leading 
charms. 

Carpets made in this hand or needle-work style to which 
we have hitherto been alluding have long been made at 
various places throughout Europe, and the manufacture is 
still continued. The most celebrated and artistic textures 
of this class are the Auhussoii, Savounerie, and Beauvais 
carpets of France, and the similar products of Manufacture 
Eoyale de Tapis of Tournai in Belgium. The manufacture 
of what are called Turkey carpets is also wide spread, and 
the common Axminster rugs of England are made on the 
same principle. But the characteristic carpet weaving of 
Europe is entirely the product of machine or loom work, 
and of such there are several distinct varieties. Of these 
the first is the 

Kidderminster, or Scotch Carpet — This is called also the 
ingrain carpet, and is made in many parts of Scotland and 
the north of England, and in the United States of America. 
It consists of worsted waxp traversed by woollen weft, and 
is woven in pieces about a yard wide. It is composed of 
two distinct webs interlaced together at one operation and 
is therefore a double or two-ply carpet, similar on its two 
sides. In this article only two colours can with propriety 
be introduced, as otherwise it has a striped or mixed 
appearance. A pure or plain colour can only be obtained 
where the weft traverses the warp of the same colour. 
Suppose a crimson figure on a maroon ground ; the one 
web is maroon, the other is crimson, and the pattern is 
produced hy these intersecting each other at fixed points ; 
what is crimson on one side being maroon on the other and 
nee vet'sa. One beam contains the warp of both plies, ar- 
ranged in two tiers, which is passed through the mails or 
metallic eyes of the harness — two threads through each eye — 
and thence through the reed. The harness draws up certain 
warp threads, to admit of the passage of the shuttle with 
the weft, the pattern depending upon the warp threads which 
are so drawn up. This was formerly effected by means of 
a revolving barrel, whose surface was studded with pins, 
which by rotation acted upon the warp threads. These 
studs being arranged so as to produce one pattern, a 
separate barrel or anew arrangement of the studs was 
requisite for every other pabtem. But this machiue is now 
superseded by the more eflScient J acquard apparatus, which 
produces the pattern by means of an endless chain of per- 
forated cards working against parallel rows of needles. 
The successful introduction of the power-loom for the use 
of the carpet weaver, which was accomplished hy the 
ingenious perseverance of Mr William Wood, about a 
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quarter of a century ago, lias had a marked influence in | 
cheapening carpets and extending the limits of the industry. 
A.n iinproveuient upon the Kidderminster carpet is the 
triple or three-ply fabric, the invention of ifr Thomas 
J^Iorton of Kilmarnock. This is composed of three distinct 
wabs, which, by interchanging their threads, produce the 
pattern on both sides, permitting at the same time much 
greater variety of colour, with a corresponding increase of 
thickness and durabihty in the texture 

Kigured Venetian carpeting is of similar description ; 
but in it the woof is completely covered by a heavy body of 
warp. Dutch carpeting is much inferior in quality, and 
was originally made of cow-hair, but now of the coarsest 
wool Neither fabric has great capabilities of design; 
simple diced patterns are wrought in the Venetian, stripes 
and chequers in the Dutch. 

The Brussels Carpet is a very superior texture composed 
of worsted and linen, and has a rich corded appearance. 
The figures are raised entirely from the warp, by inserting 
a series of wires between the linen foundation and the 
superficial yarn. These wires are afterwards withdrawn, 
leaving a looped surface. In this manufacture there is a 
great waste of material, and the colours are usually limited 
to five, although in carpets of the best quality six colours 
are introduced. Each colour has its continuous layer of 
thread, running from end to end of the web, which rises to 
the surface at intervals indicated by the design, and then 
sinks into the body of the fabric. Thus, in a five-colour 
Brussels there are five layers or covers, only one of which 
is visible at any given point ; and owing to the irregularity 
of their ascent to the surface, the colours cannot he placed 
upon one beam, but etich thread is wound on a separate 
bobbin, with a weight attached to give a proper tension. 
These bobbins are arranged in five frames jutting out 
behind the loom — 260 bobbins in each frame for the 
ordinary width. Additional frames are requisite for 
additional colours introduced ; but where more than five 
are engaged the pattern is rather indistinct. The threads 
of all the bobbins are then drawn through the harness, 
heddles, and reed, to unite with the linen yarn in the 
compound fabric, the Jacquard machine being employed 
to produce the pattern. The manufacture of Brussels 
carpets was first introduced into Wilton upwards of a 
century ago, from Tournai in Belgium. Eadderminster is 
now the chief seat of this manufacture ; hut it is also ex- 
tensively prosecuted in many other localities 

Moqudte or Wilton GarpeU are woven in the same 
manner as Brussels carpets, differing only in this, that the 
loops are cut open into an elastic velvet pile. To effect 
this the wires are not circular as in the Brussels fabric hut 
flat, and furnished with a knife edge at the upper extremity, 
the sharp point of which, drawn across the yarn, cuts the 
pile These carpets, which have a rich soft appearance, 
besides being manufactured in many parts of England and 
Scotland, are also made in Erance. 

Tapestry Carpets are manufactured by a very ingenious 
process which was invented and patented by Mr Eichard 
Why bock of Edinburgh in 1832. In Mr Whytock’s in- 
vention, by a combination of printing and weaving, a pile 
similar to Brussels carpeting is produced, in which any 
desired range of colours is available to the designer, while 
only a single thread is used in the texture instead of the 
five or six which run through the Brussels texture. In 
tapestry carpet weaving the ordinary process of printing is 
reversed ; for instead of the fabric being first woven and 
afterwards printed, the threads are printed before even 
the warp is formed. One thread, or two treated as one, in 
some cases miles in length, are coloured, by steps of half 
an inch, faster than a swift runner would make the distance. 
WKen these threads have been all parti-coloured in this 


manner, they form the elements, as it were, of the intended 
design or fabric. Singly, they exhibit no regular figure or 
pattern ; but when arranged in their proper order, ready 
for the weaver’s beam, the figure comes into view, much 
elongated of course, inasmuch as 18 feet of the warp will 
sometimes he gathered into 4 feet of cloth, in order to secure 
the due proportions of the intended object. The two 
combined arts of printing and weaving aie simplified by 
this contrivance. With regard to the weaving — Isi, The 
loom occupies only one-third of the space in length that 
the Brussels loom requires ; flcf, The latter must have 1300 
little beams or bobbins, from which the wmrsted pile has to 
be gathered, whereas this loom requires only one beam 
for the whole of the worsted threads ; 3cZ, While the 
Brussels or Wilton, on a web of 27 inches, requires for the 
best fabric 2860 threads, only 7S0 are here requisite — one 
layer instead of five — to produce as good or a better 
surface ; and Uh, While the number of colours in suc- 
cession lengthwise, on the Brussels principle, must not 
exceed six or seven, any desired number can he introduced 
in a tapestry carpet. Again, as regards the printing, 
whereas formerly a change of blocks was required for every 
change of pattern, in this new process the same blocks 
serve for all patterns — as the pen serves for every formiof 
type. If an object, say a rosebud, recurs a thousand times 
in the length of a web, at intervals of 4 feet, the block 
printer must apply his block a thousand times to point the 
opening bud ; but here the buds are congregated, so that 
one stroke may dye them all. If it be desired to have a 
thousand buds in the length of the web, let a thread he 
wound round a hollow cylinder a thousand times, and a 
traversing wheel charged with colour be passed across the 
coih The thread, when uncoiled, will be found to be marked 
in a thousand places, exactly where it is wanted to tip the 
opening hud with red from end to end of the web. 
Design-paper, whereon the pattern is indicated in small 
squares, serves as a guide to the printer, — each square being 
one stroke of the colour-puUey, After the threads are 
thus streaked across with colour, they are removed from 
the cylinder or drum, and the dyes are fixed by the action 
of steam. The threads are then arranged in setting frames, 
according to the squares of the design-paper, to constitute 
the warp of the projected web. The Jacquard is thus 
superseded, and the loom restored to nearly the same 
simplicity as of old, when 

“ Between two trees the web was hung.” 

Not only can the pile of Brussels carpets be readily 
imitated by the process of Mr Whytock, but a velvet pile 
can also be produced by simply cutting the loops as 
practised for Wilton or Moquette carpets. 

Like every other improvement, this invention on its first 
introduction met with considerable opposition, particularly 
on the part of manufacturers and dealers. During the 
first fourteen years, the number of looms employed 
gradually increased from one to fifty-six, the greatest 
number in operation at Lasswade in 1847. The great 
success which has attended the manufacture of tapestry 
carpets was chiefly owing to the energetic manner in which 
Mr Whytock’s brilKant idea was taken up and developed 
by the eminent firm of Messrs John Orossley & Sons of 
Halifax. The manufacture was entered on by many other 
carpet-weavers, and now, as tapestry and velvet pile 
carpeting, it is one of the most extensive and best estab- 
lished departments of the industry ; and the invention 
has been the means of bringing articles fit for the use of 
the most refined and fastidious within the reach of all 
classes of the community. Bugs, table covers, velvets, and 
tapestry-hangings arc printed and woven on the same 
principle. 
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Patent Axmlnstei' Carpets owe tlieir origin to Mr James 
Templeton of Glasgow, who obtained a patent for his 
invention in 1839. Witli a loom as simple as that re- 
quired for Mr Whytock’s patent tapestry, Mr Templeton 
succeeded in weaving patterns which embrace an unlunited 
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variety of colours, and that with wool not printed, but 
dyed in the yarn. Further, these carpets are pile fabrics, 
and can be woven of a depth equal to any Oriental pro- 
duction; while for density, smoothness, and firmness of 
texture they cannot be surpassed. The mauufaeture in- 
volves two distinct weaving operations, — Isf, the prepara- 
tion of the chenille the strips of which form the weft, and 
2irZ, the carpet-weaving proper. A design for the carpet to 
be woven is first prepared and accurately laid down in its 
proper colours on paper ruled into small squares. This 
design is then cut into small longitudinal strips and given 
to the chenille weaver to guide him as to the colours he is 
to use, and attaching these to the side of his web, he 
proceeds in regular order with length, after length till the 
whole pattern is woven up (a, in wood-cut). The depth 
or thickness of the pile to be made is regulated by the 
spaces missed in passing warp threads through the reed. 
In the breadth of this web there may be ten, a dozen, or 
more separate chenilles, and consequently there is that 
number of separate repeats of the pattern available for the 
weaving - which follows. This first web is cut into shreds 
or strips (h) along its whole length according to the number 
of separate cheniUes it contains, and the loose edges fold 
together by a peculiarity in the weaving (c), so that a double 
pile projects upwards from a firmly woven centre or back. 
The chenille strips now form the weft thread for the second 
weaving, and being woven into a strong linen or hempen 
backing in the same order that the strips were cut off from 
the original pattern, the coloum combine as in the pattern, 
and the elements of the complete design come out as the 
weaving proceeds. Each length of the chenille strips thus 
makes up a complete section of tbe design, and if twelve 
strips were woven in the breadth of the chenille web, they 
give the material necessary for twelve repeats. The diffi- 
culties which opposed the successful issue of his invention 
Mr Templeton set himself to combat and overcome with 
unusual persevemnce and determination, and his exertions 
have been rewarded by his products attaining the highest 
place in public estimation, and by the establishment of a 
most extensive trade in his carpets. At a much earlier 
period than most other manufacturers he perceived the 
high importance of obtaining the co-operation of the best 
artists and designers to supply him with appropriate and 
artistic patterns. In 1851 Mr Templeton obtained designs 
from Mr E. T. Parris, and later he was fortunate enough 
to secure the aid of such eminent decorative artists as Mr 
Digby Wyatt and Mr Owen Jones. 

Carpeting of felted-wool upon which coloured patterns 
axe printed are in large demand for cramb-doths, and as a 


cheap covering for the floors of bed-rooms, die. A very 
large trade, chiefly export, is now carried on in carpets 
made from jute fibre. The chief centre of this trade is 
Dundee, aud there the goods are chiefly woven in plain 
strips or chequered patterns, imitations of Kidderminster or 
Scotch carpeting being rarely attempted in this inferior fibre. 
The printing of jute carpets has been accomplished in a 
manner very pleasing to the eye, but it is feared that such 
goods would not satisfactorily meet the rougher test of 
human feet. Matting of coir (from the husk of th-e cocoa- 
nut), Manilla hemp {Musa textilis\ and Indian mat-grass 
{Cy-fjerus textilis), are also in extensive use. Floor-cloths 
of various kinds come under a separate designation. 

From the privately printed lectures of Mr Owen Jones 
on The True and the False in the Decof'ative Arts we ex- 
tract the following on carpet-design : — 

“ Carpets should be darker iu tone and more broken in hue than any 
portion of a room, both because they present tbe largest mass of 
colour, and because they serve as a background to tbe furniture 
placed upon them. 

“As a general rule, lighter carpets may be used in rooms thinly 
furnished than the contrary, as we should otherwise have too over- 
powering a mass of ‘shade. Turkey carpets are by universal consent 
adopted for dining-rooms, but not all Turkey cai-pets (and indeed 
very few) are fitted for such a purpose. The generality of Turkey 
carpets consist of a border with the -whole middle of the carpet 
fonning one large pattern converging to the centre. All-over pat- 
terns are much more rare._ In the East, Turkey carpets are placed 
on a raised platform or dais at one end of a saloon, and all round the 
edge of it are cusMons on which the Easterns recline, so that the 
whole middle of the carpet is perfectly free, and the complete pat- 
tern is seen at a glance. This is not the case when they are tram- 
feired to our dining-rooms, where the dining table alone cuts off the 
best half of it. . . . The principle of design in a Tui-key carpet .is 
perfect, and our manufacturers would do well, instead of copying 
them in Axminster, as is their wont, to apply the principles to be 
learnt from them in producing carpets more in harmony with their 
requirements. 

“ 1 -will say no more on the floral style, but to express a regret 
that the more perfect the manufacturing process in carpets becomes 
the more do they (the carpets) appear to lend themselves to evil. 
The modest Kidderminster carpet rarely goes wrong, because it can- 
not ; it has to deal with but two colours, and consef|nently much 
mischief is beyond its reach. The Brussels carpet, which deals with 
five colours, is more mischievous. The tapestry carpets, where the 
colours are still more numerous, are vicious in the extreme ; wMl.st 
the recent invention of printed carpets, with no bounds to its ambi- 
tion, has become positively criminal,” (A. WH. — J. PA.) 

CARPI, a town of Italy in the province of Modena, 
10 miles north of that city, on a canal supplied by the 
Secchia. It is the seat of a bishop, and has a cathedral, 
a theological seminary, a modern palace, an old castle, and 
considerable remains of its ancient fortifications. Silk- 
growing, and silk-weaving, the manufacture ofi straw hats, 
and the cultivation of grain, hemp, and flax are the principal 
occupations of the inhabitants, who number about 17,600. 

I In the 14th and 15th and part of the 16th century, ib 
I belonged to the Pico family ; but it was taken possession 
of by Charles Y. and bestowed on Alfonso d’Este. 

CARPI, GmoLAMO da (1501-1566), an historical and 
portrait painter, born at Ferrara, was one of Benvenuto 
Garofal o’s best pupils. Becoming infatuated with the work 
of Antonio Leti, called Correggio, he quitted Eerra,ra, and 
spent several yearn in copying that master’s paintings at 
Parma, Modena, and elsewhere, succeeding in aping Ms 
mannerisms so well as to be able to dispose of his own 
works as originals by Correggio. It is probable that not 
a few pictures yet attributed to the great painter are in 
reality the work of Ms parasite. Da Carpi’s best paintings 
are a Descent of the Holy Spirit^ in the church of St 
Francis at Rovigi ; a Madonna, an Adoration of the Magi, 
and a St Catharine, at Bologna ; and the St George aiid 
the St Jerome, at Ferrara. 

CARPI, Dgo da (died 1536)^ a painter, was long held 
the inventor of the art of painting in chiaroscuro, aftei-- 
i^rds brought to such perfection by Parmegiano and by 
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Bdltasar Peruzjci of Siena. The researches of Iluber auj 
xjreitkopf have piuved, however, that this art wab known 
and practised in Germany by Jan Ulrich Pilguin and 
ilair, at least as early as 1409, while the date of the oldest 
of Da Carpi’s prints is 1518. Printing in chiaroscn.ro is 
performed by using several blocks. Da Carpi usually 
employed three, — one for the outline and darker shadows, 
another for the lighter shadows, and a third tor the half- 
tint. By means of them he printed engravings after several 
pictures and after some of the cartoons of Raphael. Of 
these a Sybil, a Descent from the Cross, and a History of 
Simon the Sorcerer are the most remarkable. 

CARPINI, Joannes de Plano, author of a remarkable 
mediaeval work on hforthern Asia. He appears to have 
been a native of Umbria, where a place formerly called 
Pian del Carpine, but now Piano della Magione, stands 
near Perugia, on the road to Cortona. He was one of the 
companions and disciples of his countryman St Francib of 
Assisi, and from sundry indications can hardly have been 
younger than the latter, born in 1182. John bore a high 
repute in the order, and took a foremost part in the pro- 
pagation of its teaching in N'orthern Europe, holding suc- 
cessively the offices of warden (cusios) in Saxony, and of 
provincial {minister) of Germany, and afterwards of Spain, 
perhaps of Enrbary, and of Cologne. He was in the last 
post at the time of the great Mongol invasion of Eastern 
Europe and of the disastrous battle of Liegnitz (April 12, 
1241), which threatened to cast European Christendom 
beneath the feet of barbarous hordes. The dread of the 
Tartars was, however, still on men’s mind four years later, 
when Pope Innocent IV. determined (1245) on sending a 
mission to the Tartar and other Asiatic princes, the real 
object of which apparently was to gain trustworthy informa- 
tion regarding the hordes and their purposes. 

x4.t the head of this mission the Pope placed Friar John, 
at this time certainly not far fioin 65 years of age, and to 
his discretion nearly everything in the accomplishment of 
the mission seems to have been left. The legate started 
from Lyons, where the Pope then resided, on Easter Day 
(16th April 1245), accompanied by another friar, who 
speedily broke down and was left behind. After seeking the 
counsel of an old friend, Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia, he 
was joined at Breslau by another minorite, F. Bennet the 
Pole, appointed to act as interpreter. The onward journey 
lay by Kiev j the Tartar posts were entered at Kaniev, and 
thence the route ran across the Dnieper {Neper) and the Don 
to the Mhil or Volga, on which stood the Ordu or camp of 
Batu, at this time the senior of the Ohinghizid family. 
Here the envoys with their presents had to pass between 
two fires before being presented to the prince. Batu 
ordered them to proceed onward to the court of the supreme 
Kaan in Mongolia, and on Easter Day once more (April 8, 
1246) they started on the second and most formidable part 
of their journey — “so ill,” writes the legate, that we could 
scarcely sit a horse ; and throughout all that Lent our food 
had been nought but millet with salt and water, and with 
only snow melted in a kettle for drink.” Their bodies 
were tightly bandaged to enable them to endure the exces- 
sive fatigue of this enormous ride, which led them across 
the Jaic (now called River Ural), and then north of the 
Caspian and the Aral to the Jaxartes {quidam fivvius 
maqTms mjiis nomen ignoramus), and the Mahometan cities 
which then stood on its banks j then along the shores of 
the Dzungarian lakes and so forward, till, on the Feast of 
St Mary Magdalene (22d July), at last they reached the 
imperial camp called Bira Ordu (Yellow Pavilion), near the 
Orkhon River, — this stout-hearted old man having thus 
ridden something like 3000 miles in 105 days. 

Since the death of Okkodai the imperial authority had 
been in interregmm. Kuyuk, his eldest son, had now been 
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defai^iiiitcd to the throne ; his formal election in a great 
Kundtai, or diet of the tribe.s, took place while the friars 
were at Sira Ordu, numbered among 3000 to 4000 envoys 
and deputies from all parts of Asia and Eastern Europe, 
bearing homage, tribute, and presents. They afterwards, 
on the 24th of August, witnessed the formal enthronement 
at another camp in the vicinity called the Golden Ordu, 
after ivhich they were presented to the emperor. 

It was not till November that they got their dismissal, 
bearing a letter to the Pope in Mongol, Arabic, and Latin, 
which was little else than a brief imperious assertion of the 
Kaan’s office as the scourge of God Then commenced 
their long winter journey homeward ; often they had to lie 
on the bare snow, or on the ground scraped bare of snow 
with tlie traveller’s foot. They reached Kiev on the 9th of 
June 1247. There, and on their further journey, the 
Slavonic Christians welcomed them as risen from the dead, 
with festive hospitality. Crossing the Rhine at Cologne 
they found the Pope still at Lyons, and there delivered 
their report and the Kaan’s letter. 

Not long afterwards Friar John was rewarded with the 
archbishopric of Antivari in Dalmatia, and was sent as 
legate to St Louis. We do not know the year of his 
death, but it would seem that Ms successor in the see died 
before April 1253 ; hence it is probable that John did 
not long survive the hardships of his journey. 

He recorded the information that he had collected in a woik, 
called in one MS. Liber Tartarorum, in another IHstoria Monga- 
lorum quos nos Tarfnros appellauus. The work is divided mto eight 
ample chapteis on the country, climate, manners, religion, character, 
hi^toiy, policy, and tactics of the Tartars, and on the best way ol 
opposing them, followed by a single chapter on the legions passed 
through The hook thus answers to its title. lake some other famous 
raediiBval itineiaiics it shows an entire ah.sence of a travellei’s or 
author’s egotism, and contains, even in the last chapter, scarcely 
any personal nanntive. John of Plan del Carpine was not only an 
old man when he went cheerfully upon this mifa.sion, hut was, as we 
know from accidental evidence in the annals of his order, a fat and 
heavy man {vir gravis et corpidentus), insomuch that during his 
pi-eachings in Germany he was fain, contrary to Franciscan precedent, 
to ride a donkey. Yet not a word approaching more nearly to com- 
plaint than those which we have quoted above appeals in his narra- 
tive. His hook, both in its defect of personal detail and in literary 
quality, is infeiior to that wiitteii a few years later by a younger 
brother of the order, and envoy to the Mongol, William de Eubruck. 
But it is an e.vceUent work, and in our oum day an educated Mongol, 
Galsang Gomhoyev, has borne detailed and interesting testimony 
to the great accuracy of its statements (see Melanges Asiat. tiris du 
BulM Hist. JPhilol de VAcad. Imp, de St Fetersiourg, ii. p. 650, 
1856). 

The book must have been prepared immediately after the return 
of the traveller, for the Friar Salimbeue, who met him in France in 
the very yeai' of his return (1247), gives us these interesting par- 
ticulars : — “ He was a clever and conversable man, well lettered, a 
great diseourser, and full of a diversity of experience. . . He wrote 

a big book about the Tattars (sic), and about other marvels that he 
had seen, and whenever he felt weary of telling about the Tattars, 
he would cause that book of his to be read, as I have often heard and 
seen” (Chron. Fr. Sulimbciii Purmensis in Monum. Eistor. adProv. 
et Placent. pertinentia, Parma, 1857). 

For a long time the work was but partially kno-wn, and that chiefly 
through an abridgment in the vast compilation of Vincent of Beau- 
vais (Speculum Eistoriale) made in the generation folloiving the 
traveller’s own, and printed first in 1473. Hakluyt (1598) and 
Bergeron (1634) published portions of the original work ; hut the 
complete and genuine text was not printed till 1839, when it was 
put forth by the late M. D’Avezac in the 4th volume of the FScueil 
de Voyages et de M&mires of the Geog. Society of Pans, — a work of 
that great geographer which forms such a model of editorial taste, 
learning, and sagacity, as will hardly be sui passed or equalled. 

John’s companion, Benedictus Polonus, also left a brief narrative 
taken down from his oral relation. This was fi.rst published by M. 
D’Avezac in the work just named. (H, Y. ) 

CAEPOCEATES, a Gnostic of the 2d century, about 
whose life and opinions comparatively little is known.^ He 
is said to have been a native of Alexandria and by birth a 
Jew, His family, however, seem to have been converted 
to Christianity. His Gnostic theory was for the most part 
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foanded upon Platonism, and lie made especial use of tlie 
doctrines of reminiscence and pre-existence of souls. He 
rcgirded the world as formed by inferior spirits who are out 
of harmony with the supreme unity, knowledge of which is 
the true Gaosis. The souls which, remember their pre-exist- 
ing state can attain to this contemplation of unity, and 
thereby rise superior to all the ordinary doctrines of religion 
or life. Jesus is but a man iu wbum this reminiscence is 
unusually strong, and who has consequently attained to 
unusual spiritual excellence and power. To the Gnostic the 
things of the world are worthless j they are to him matters 
of indifference. From this position it easily followed that 
actions, being merely external, were morally indifferent, 
and that the true Gnostic should abandon himself to every 
lust with perfect indifference. The express declaration of 
these Antinomiaii principles is said to have been given by 
Epiphanes, son of Carpocrates. The notorious licentiousness 
of the sect was the carrying out of their theory into practice. 

CARPZOV (in Latin Garp-ovitu), the name of a family, 
many of whose members attained distinction in Saxony in 
the 17th and ISth centuries as jurists, theologians, and 
■^tate-smen. They traced their origin to Simon Carpzov, 
who was burgomaster of Brandenburg iu the middle of 
the IGth century, and who left two sons, Joachim and 
Benedict. 

Benedict Carpzov (1565 -16 2 J), first of this name, 
second son of Simon, was an eminent jurist. He was born 
iu Braudenburg in 1565, and was educated at the 
universities of Frankfort and Wittenberg and other German 
schools. He returned home in 1590, and was soon after 
nominated assessor in law. In 1595 he was appointed 
professor of law at Wittenberg, whence he removed in 
1602 to the court of Sophia, electress of Saxony, at Colditz, 
who named him her chancellor, After some years he 
returned to Wittenberg, and died there, November 26, 
1624, leaving five sous. He published a collection of 
writings entitled Bisputationes Juridicce. 

Benedict Carpzov (1595-1666), second of the name, 
was the second sou of the preceding, and like him was a 
great lawyer. He wa.s born at Wittenberg iu 1595, was 
at first a professor at Leipsic, obtained an honourable post 
at Dresden in 1639, became Ordinary of the Faculty of 
Jurists at Leipsic in 1645, and was named privy councillor 
at Dresden in 1653. Among his works, which had a very 
extensive influence on, the administration of justice, even 
beyond the limits of Saxony, are, — Defimtion'’s foreiises 
(1638), Practica nova reriim criviinalium (1035), Opus 
deckionum ilhostriinn Saxoiike (1646), Processus juris 
SaxoTiici (1657), &c. His last years were spent at Leipsic, 
and his time was entirely devoted to sacred studies. He 
read the Bible through fifty-three times, studying also the 
comments of Osiander and Cramer, and making voluminous 
notes. These have been allowed to remain in manuscrijit. 
He died at Leijsic, August 30, 1666. 

August Carpzov (1612-1683), fourth son of the first 
Benedict, distinguished himself as a diplomatist. Born at 
Colditz in 1612, engaged first as advocate of the court at 
Wittenberg, he was appointed in 1657 chancellor and 
isresident of the Consistory at Coburg, and from 1675 till 
his death was privy councillor at Gotha. He took part in 
negotiating the treaties of O.suaburg and Nuremberg. Like 
his brother he was a man of earnest piety, and published 
several devotional works. He died at Coburg, November 
19, 1683. 

Johann Benedict Carpzov (1607-1657), fifth son of 
the first Benedict, was born at Rocblitz in 1607, became 
professor of theology at Leipsic, made himself known by a 
SpsUma Tkeolofficumj in two volumes, and died at Leipsic, 
October 22, 1657, having five sons, aU of whom attained 
some literal^ bminenqe. . 
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Johann Gottlob Carpzov (1G79-17G7), grandson i.f 
the preceding, was born at Dresden in 1679. He v,,'.- 
educated at Wittenberg, Leipsic, and Altdoif, became a 
learned theologian, and m 1719 was called to the chair '/f 
Oiiental languages at Leipsic. In 1730 he was appointed 
superintendent and first pastor at Liibeck. His rnu>t 
important works were the hitroduciio in Hhros mnonicv., 
hibliormn Yttcrls Testanienti, and Critica surra V. T. He 
died at Liibeck, April 7, 1767. 

Johann Benedict Carpzov (1720-1803), grandson of 
the first Johann Benedict, was a distinguished classical 
scholar. He was born at Leip-iic in 1720, became profe.^sor 
of philosojihy there in 1747, and in the following year 
removed to Helmstadt as profe.ssor of poetry and Greek. 
In 1749 he was named also pi ofessor uf theology. He i/as 
author of various philological works, wrote a clissertatio.i 
on Mencius, and published an edition of Musseus. He 
died April 28, 1803. 

CAllRANZA, BartolemA db (1503-1576), a Spani-.h 
primate and theologian, was born of noble family at 
Miranda in Navarre, in 1 503, He studied at the university 
of Alcala, and entered the Dominican order. The only 
Spaniard who could pretend to rival him in learning was 
Melchior Canus, and as professor of theology at Yalladolid 
he gained so brilliant a reputation that students flocked 
thither from all parts of Spain to hear him. Charles V 
selected Mm as envoy to the Council of Trent (1516). At 
this council he earnestly maintained that it was the duty 
of priests to reside in their benefices ; and next year he 
(1547) followed up this appeal by publishmg at Venice Be 
necessaria residentia episcoporum et aliorum ixistorum. Ho 
was also chosen by Charles to accompany to England the 
prince who afterwards became Philip II , on the visit which 
he made for the purpose of marrying Mary. Carranza 
became that queen’s confessor, and laboured very zealously 
for tbe re-establishment of Roman Catholicism. In 15-57 
Philip appointed him to the archbishopric of Toledo, a post 
he was very reluctant to accept, as he foresaw the jealousy 
which his promotion would arouse ; and indeed the bishop 
of L^rida the very next year denounced him to the Iiiqiusi 
tion as a heretic, taking as pretext his Commentarios sohre 
el cateclmmo Chrishanoy published that year at Antweip, 
though that book was approved by a commission of the 
Council of Trent. It was placed in the Index Expurga- 
torius, and Carranza was imprisoned for eight years, after 
which, on appealing to Rome, he was taken thither ami 
confined (1566-1576) in the castle of St Angelo. In 1 57G 
he received final sentence, being made to a) jure opinions 
which he had never held, suspended from his archbishopric 
for five years, and banished to the Dominican convent of 
Minerva. Seven days after this judgment he died. The 
people of Spain honoured him as a saint, and Gregory 
XIII placed a highly laudatory inscription on his tomb. 
His most famous work, Simma Conciliorinn, first published 
at Venice in 1546, is of considerable value, and has been 
frequently reprinted. 

CARRARA, a town of Italy, in the province of Massa- 
Carrara, about 62 miles north-west of Florence, is situated 
not far from the coast of the Mediterranean, in a deep valley 
watered by the Avenza. The principal buildings are the 
collegiate church of St Andrea, the Madonna delle Grazie, 
and the ex-ducal palace. The town owes its w'holo 
importance, as weE as its very name, to the quarries in tie 
neighbouring mountains, which from a very early period 
have been one of the principal sources of statuary marble 
in the world. They are for the most part situated close to 
the village of Torano, about a mile distant from the town. 
Of the 450 quarries at present in fuU working order, thu 
best are those known as Canal Grande, Poggio, Donzio, ^ 
and Pdlvaceio. The excavation gives employment to about , 
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6000 men •, and nearly 4000 are engaged in the cutting 
and polishing shops, which number about 115. In 1873 
the total value of the marble extracted was £360,000. 
Oarrara is built not far from the site of the ancient Luna, 
an Etrurian city of considerable importance ; and the 
marble was known to the Homans as Marmor Lunense. 
Napoleon I. founded in the town an academy of fine arts, 
which still exists and possesses a large collection of statues. 
The only native sculptors of note are Alberti Maffeoli in 
the 15 th century and Danese Cattaneoin the 16th. The 
population of the town proper is about 8000, hut the 
commune contains 23,827. 

CAEREL, Ariiajxd, or more fully Jean Baptiste 
Nicolas Armand (1800-1836), a distinguished French 
pubHcistj was born at Rouen, 8th May 1800. His father 
was a merchant in good circumstances, and he received a 
liberal education at the college of his native town, after- 
wards attending the mihtary school at St Cjw. He had 
an intense admiration for the great generals of Napoleon, 
and his uncompromising spirit and bold uprightness soon 
marked him out as a man of independent views, and to be 
suspected. Entering the army as sub-lieutenant he took a 
secret but active part in the unsuccessful conspiracy of 
Belfort. On the outbreak of war with Spain in 1822, 
Carrel, whose sympathies were altogether with the Spanish 
cause, sent in Ms resignation, and succeeded in effecting 
his escape to Barcelona. He enrolled himself in the foreign 
legion and fought gallantly against his former comrades. 
Near Figuifeies the legion was compelled to surrender, and 
Carrel became the prisoner of his old general, Damas. There 
was considerable difficulty about the terms of capitulation, 
and one council of war condemned Carrel to death. For- 
tunately some informality prevented the sentence being 
executed, and he was soon afterwards acquitted and set at 
liberty. 

His career as a soldier being then finally closed, Carrel 
resolved to devote himself to literature. He came to Paris 
and began as secretary to Augustin Thierry, the celebrated 
historian. His services were found to be of great value, and 
on his side he not only obtained admirable training in 
habits of composition, hut was led to investigate for Mmself 
some of the most interesting portions of Enghsh history. 
His first work of importance (he had already written one 
or two historical abstracts) was the History of the Gounter- 
Revolution in England, an exceedingly able political study 
of the events which culminated in the Revolution of 1688. 
He gradually became known as a skilful writer in various 
periodicals hut it was not till he formed his connection 
with the Hational that he became a power in France. 
The National was at first conducted by Thiers, Mignet, 
and Carrel in conjunction ; but after the revolution of July, 
Thiers and Mignet assumed office, and the whole manage- 
ment fell into the hands of Carrel. Under his direction 
the journal became the first political organ in Paris. His 
judgment was unusually clear, his principles sohd and 
well founded, his sincerity and honesty beyond question ; 
and to these qualities he united an admirable style, lucid, 
precise, and well balanced. As the defender of democracy 
he had frequently to face serious dangers. He was once in 
8te Pelagie, and several times before the tribunal to answer 
for his journal. Nor was he in less danger from private 
enmities. Before his last fatal encounter he was twice 
engaged in duels with editors of rival papers. The dispute 
wMeh led to the duel with M. Simile de Girardin was one of 
small moment, and might have been amicably arranged had 
it not been for some slight obstinacy on Carrel’s part. The 
meeting took place on the morning of the 22d May 1836. 
De Girardin was wounded in the shoulder, Carrel in t^e 
abdomen. The wound was at once seen to he dangerous, 
and Carrel was conveyed to the house of a friend, where i 
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he died after two days’ suffering. His works, with biogra 
phical notice by LittiA, have been published in five volumes 
(Paris, 1858). A fine estimate of his character will be 
found in Mill’s Dissertations, vol. i. 

CARRIAGE, a term which in its widest signification 
includes all stractures employed for the purposes of 
transport of merchandize and movable goods and of human 
beings. Such vehicles are generally mounted on wheels, 
but the sledge and the Htter are types of the exception to 
this rule. Carriages, according to the definition above 
given, includes in these days a vast variety of forms, ranging 
from the humble wheel-barrow and rude farm-cart up to 
the luxuriously appointed sleeping-cars of railways, and 
the state carriages of royal personages. A narrower 
application, however, limits the term to such vehicles as are 
used for the conveyance of persons, and it is in this 
restricted sense that the term is here used. Cars or 
carriages for use on railways or tramways are also excluded, 
and will be dealt with in other connections. 

Although, doubtless, the primitive means of transport 
was by riding on the hack of the horse, camel, elephant, or 
other animal, there is evidence that the use of certain 
kinds of carriages dates from a very remote antiquity. 
When Pharaoh advanced Joseph to the second place in 
Egypt “ he made him to ride in the second chariot w-hich 
he had;” and later, Joseph, by command of the king, sent 
waggons out of the land of Egypt to convey Jacob and his 
whole family to the land of his adoption. Thus at this 
early period there were two distinct types of carriage in use 
among the civilized inhabitants of Egypt, — a country 
which from its level character presented facilities for the 
development of this species of conveyance. The use of 
chariots in Egypt and among early nations generally was 
reserved for rulers and warhke leaders. 

It was among the Romans that the use of carriages as a 
private means of conveyance was first established, and with 
that people carriages attained great variety of form as well 
as richness of ornamentation. In all times the employment 
of carriages depended greatly on the condition of the roads 
over which they had to he driven, and the establishment 
of good roads, such as the Appian Way, constructed 331 
B.O., and others, greatly facilitated the development of 
carriage travelling among the Romans. In Rome itself, 
and probably also in other large towns, it was neces- 
sary to restrict travelling in carriages to a few persons of 
high rank, owing to the narrowness and crowded state of 
the streets. For the same reason the transport of goods 
along the streets was forbidden, during the ten hours 
between sunrise and sunset. For long journeys and to 
convey large parties the reda and camnica appear to have 
been mostly used, but what their construction and arrange- 
ments were is not known. During the empire the carriage 
which appears in representations of public ceremonials is 
the carpentum. It is very slight, with two wheels, some- 
times covered, and generally drawn by two horses. If a 
carriage had four horses they were yoked abreast, among 
the Greeks and Romans, not in two pairs as now. From 
the carruca are traced the modern European names, — ^the 
English carriage, the French carrosse, and the Italian 
carrozza. The sirpea was a very ancient form of vehicle, 
the body of which was of osier basket-work. It originated 
with the Gauls, by whom it was named henna, and by them 
it was employed for the conveyance of persons and goods in 
time of peace, and baggage during war. With its name 
are connected the modern French hanne, banneton, vannerie, 
and panier , — aR indicating basket-work. The essedum was 
a two-wheeled carriage, the form of which the Romans 
copied from the war cars of the Belgse. 

These various vehicles were sometimes very splendidly 
ornamented with gold and precious stones ; and covered 
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carriages seem more and more to have become appendages j 
of Eoman pomp and magnificence. Sumptuary laws were j 
enacted on account of the public extravagance, but they 
were little regarded, and were altogether abrogated by the 
emperor Severus. Suetonius states that Nero took with 
him on his travels no less than a thousand carriages. 

On the introduction of the feudal system the use of 
carriages was for some time prohibited, as tending to render 
the vassals less fit for military service. Men of all grades 
and professions rode on horses or mules, and sometimes the 
monks and women on she-asses. Horseback was the 
general mode of travelling ; and hence the members of 
the council, who at the diet and on other occasions were 
employed as ambassadors, were called rittmehter. In this 
manner also great lords made their public entry into cities. 

Covered carriages were known in the beginning of the 
16th century, but their use was confined to ladies of the first 
rank ; and as it was accounted a reproach for men to ride 
in them, the electors and princes sometimes excused their 
non-attendance at meetings of the state hy the plea that 
their health would not permit them to ride on horseback. 
Covered carriages were for a long time forbidden even to 
women ; but about the end of the 15th century they 
began to be employed by the emperor, kings, and jmnces, 
in journeys, and afterwards on state occasions. In 1474 
the Emperor Frederick III. visited Frankfort in a close 
carriage, and again in the following year in a very magni- 
ficent covered carriage. Shortly afterwards carriages began 
to be splendidly decorated j that, for instance, of the 
eleetress of Brandenburg at the tournament held at Enppin 
in 1509 was gilded all over, and that of the duchess of Meck- 
lenburg was hung with red satin. When Cardinal Dietrich- 
stein made his entrance into Vienna in 161 1, forty carriages 
went to meet him ; and in the same year the consort of 
the Emperor Matthias made her public entrance on her 
marriage in a carriage covered with perfumed leather. The 
wedding carriage of the first wife of the Emperor Leopold, 
who was a Spanish princess, cost, together with the harness, 
38,000 florins. Those of the emperor are thus described : 
“ In the imperial coaches no great magnificence was to 
be seen ; they were covered over with red cloth and black 
nails. The harness was black, and in the whole work 
there was no gold. The panels were of glass, and on 
this account they were called the imperial glass coaches. 
On festivals the harness was ornamented with red silk 
fringes. The imperial coaches were distinguished only hy 
their having leather traces ; but the ladies in the imperial 
suite were obliged to be contented with carriages the traces 
of which were made of ropes.” kt the magnificent court 
of Duke Ernest Augustus at Hanover, in 1681, there were 
fifty gilt coaches with six horses each. The first time that 
ambassador appeared in coaches on a public solemnity was 
at the imperial commission held at Erfurt in 1613. Soon 
after this time coaches became common all over Ger- 
many, notwithstanding various orders and admonitions to 
deter vassals from using them. These vehicles appear to 
have been of very rude construction. Beckmann describes 
a view he had seen of Bremen, painted by John Landwehr 
in 1661, in which was represented a long quadrangular 
carriage, apparently not suspended by straps, and covered 
with a canopy supported by four pillars, but without cur- 
tains. In the side was a small door, and in front a low 
seat or box j the coachman sat upon the horses ; and the 
dress of the persons within proved them to be burgomasters. 
At Paris in the 14th, 16fh, and even 16th centuries, the 
French monarchs rode commonly on horses, the servants of 
the^ court on mules, and the princ^ses and principal ladies 
sometmes pm ass^. Persons even of the highest rank some- 
times sat behind their equerry on the same horse. Carriages, 
however, were used at a very early period in France ; for 
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there is still extant an ordinance of Philip the Fair, issued 
in 1294, by which citizens’ wives are prohibited from using 
them. It appears, however, that about 1550 there were 
only three carriages at Paris, — one belonging to the queen, 
another to Diana of Poitiers, and the third to Eene de 
Laval, a very corpulent nobleman who was unable to ride 
on horseback. The coaches used in the time of Henry IV. 
were not suspended hy straps (an improvement referred to 
the time of Louis XIV.}, though they were provided with a 
canopy supported by four ornamental pillars, and with 
curtains of stuff or leather. 

Occasional allusion is made to the use of some kinds of 
vehicles in England during the Middle Ages. In The 
Bquyr of Low Degree, a poem of a period anterior to 
Chaucer, a description of a sumptuous carriage occurs : 

“To-monw ye shall on hunting fare 
And ride, my daughter, in a chare. 

It shall he cover’d with velvet red, 

And cloth of fine gold all about your head. 

With damask white and azure blue 
Well diaper’d with lilies new,” 

Chaucer himself describes a chare as 

‘‘With gold VTOught and pierrie.” 

When Eichard II. of England, towards the end of the 
14th century, was obliged to fly before his rebellious 
subjects, he and all his followers were on horseback, while 
his mother alone used a carriage. The oldest carriages 
used in England were known as chares, cars, chariots, 
carochea, and whirlicotes ; but these became less fashionable 
when Ann, the wife of Eichard II., showed the English 
ladies how gracefully she could ride on the side-saddle, 
Stow, in his Survey of London, remarking, “ so was riding 
in those whirlicotes and chariots forsaken except at 
coronations and such like spectacles.” The same writer 
states that in the year 1564 Quilham Boonen, a Dutch- 
man, became the queen’s coachman, and was the first that 
brought the use of coaches into England. Although Stow 
is incorrect in thus attributing the introduction of coaches 
to the time of Elizabeth, there is no doubt that at the 
period he indicates, the use of wheeled vehicles began to be 
so common that it then became a prominent public fact. 
“ Little by httle,” he again states, “ they became usual 
among the nobilitie and others of sort, and within twenty 
years became a great trade of coachmaking.’’ By the 
beginning of the 17th century the use of coaches had 
become so prevalent that in 1601 the attention of Parlia- 
ment was drawn to the subject, and a Bill “ to restrain the 
excessive use of coaches ” was introduced, which, however, 
was rejected on the second reading. Their use told severely 
on the occupation of the Thames watermen, and Taylor the 
poet and waterman complained bitterly both in prose and 
verse against the new-fangled practice *. — 

“ Oarroaches, coaches, jades, and Flanders mares 
Doe rol) us of our shares, our wares, our fares. 

Against the ground we stand and knock our heels, 

■Wmlest all our profit runs away on, wheeles,” 

The sneers of wits and watermen notwithstanding, 
coaches became so common, that in the early part of the 
17th century they were estimated to number more than 
6000 in London and its surrounding country. 

Vehicles plying for public convenience, we have seen, 
were in existence during the period of the Eoman empire, 
and concurrently with the renewal of carriage locomotion 
in the 16th century, public carriages were again re- 
established. Hackney coaches were first introduced in 
France during the minority of Louis XIV. by one Nicolas 
Saint Fiacre in the Eue 
St Martin, and hence hired carriages came to be called 
fiacres, though eventually the name was restricted to such 
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as were stationed for liire in the streets. In ICoO Charles 
ViUerme obtained the exclusive privilege of hiring out 
fiacres in Paris for a payment of 5000 livres. The 
prototype of the modern omnibus first commenced plying 
in the streets of Paris on the 18th March 1662, going at 
fixed hours, at a stated fare of five sous. Soldiers, lackeys, 
pages, and livery servants were forbidden to enter such con- 
veyances, which, were announced to be pour la plus grand 
comynodite et liherte des personnes de merife. In the time 
of Charles X. the omnibus system in reality was established , 
for no exclusion of any class or condition of person who 
tendered the proper fare was permitted in the vehicles then 
put on various routes, and the fact of the carriages being 
thus at the service of all gave rise to the present name, 

Hackney coaches were first established in London in 
1625. Writing in 1634 to Lord Stafford, Mr Garrard says, — 
“ Here is one Captain Bailey , he hath been a sea captain, 
hut now lives on the land, about this city, where he tries 
experiments. He hath erected, according to his ability, 
some four hackney-coaches, put his men in livery, and 
appointed them to stand at the May-pole in the Strand, 
giving them instructions at what rate to cany men into 
several parts of the town, where all day they may he had. 
Other hackney-men seeing this way, they flocked to the 
same place, and perform their journeys at the same I’ate, 
so that sometimes there is twenty of them together.” 

In 1637 there were in London and Westminster no 
fewer than 50 such coaches j in 1652 they had increased 
to 200, and in 1654 to 300, employing 600 horses. In 
1694 the number of liackney coaches was limited to 700, 
and in 1715 to 800. Thus, notwithstanding the competi- 
tion of sedan chairs, the hackney-coach held its place and 
grew in importance till it was, about 1820, supplanted by 
the cah'iolet de place, now shortened into “ cab,” which 
had previously held a most important place in Paris. 
In that city the cabriolet came into great public favour 
about the middle of the 18th century, and in the year 
1813 there were 1150 such vehicles plying in the 
Parisian streets. The original cabriolet was a kind of 
hooded gig, inside which the driver sat, besides whom 
there was only room left for a single passenger. Mr 
Hausom, the inventor whose name attaches to the London 
two-wheeled vehicle to the present day, patented his cah 
firat in the year 1834. It consisted originally of a square 
body hung in the centre of a square frame, the two wheels 
being about 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, the same height 
as the vehicle. On this very numerous improvements were 
quickly made, and in 1836, after a fresh patent had been 
obtained in name of Messrs Gillett and Chapman, a com- 
pany was formed for establishing hansom cabs essentially 
the same as now in use. 

Of coaches possessing a history the two best known in 
the United Kingdom are Her Majesty’s state coach, and 
that of the Lord Mayor of London. The latter is the 
oldest, having been built, or at least first used, for the 
procession of Sir Charles Asgil, Lord Mayor elect, in 
Hovemher 1757. The body of this wonderful vehicle is 
not supported by springs, but hung on leather straps ; and 
the whole structure is very richly loaded with ornamental 
carving, gilding, and paint-work. The different panels and 
the doors contain various allegorical groups of figures re- 
presenting suitable subjects and heraldic devices painted in 
a spirited manner. The royal state coach, which is described 
as “ the most superb carriage ever built,” was designed by 
Sir William Chambers, the paintings on it were executed 
by Cipriani, and the work was completed in 1761. The 
following is an official description of it ; — 

“The whole of the carriage and. body is richly ornamented with 
laurel and carved work, beautifully gilt. The length, 24 feet; 
width, 8 feet 8 inches ; height, 12 feet ; length of pole, 12 feet 4 
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inches , weight, 4 tons. The cairiage and body of the coach is com- 
posed as follows : — Of four large Tiitons, who support the body by 
four braces, covered with red morocco leather, and ornamented with 
gilt buckles, the two figures placed in front of the carriage bear 
the driver, and ai e represented in the action of drav ing by cables 
extending round their shoulders, and the cranes and sounding shells 
to announce the approach of the monaich of the Ocean ; and those 
at the hack carry the imperial fasces, topped with tiidents. The 
driver’s foot-hoard is a large scallop shell, ornamented with bunches 
of reeds and other marine plants. The pole represents a bundle of 
lances ; the splinter bar is composed of a lich moulding, issuing from 
beneath a voluted shell, and each end terminating in the head of a 
dolphin ; and the wheels are imitated from those of the ancient 
triumphal chariot. The body ol the coach is composed of eight 
palm-trees, which, branching out at the top, sustain the roof ; and 
tour angular trees are loaded with trophies allusive to the victories 
obtained by Great Britain, during the late gloiious war, supported 
by four lions’ heads. On the centie of the roof stand three hoys, 
lepresenting the genii of England, Scotland, and Ireland, support- 
ing the imperial crown of Great Biitain, and holding in their hands 
the sceptre, sword of stale, and ensigns of knighthood ; their bodies 
are adorned with festoons of laurel, which fall fiom thence towards 
the four comers. The panels and doors are painted with appropri- 
ate emblematical devices, and the linings are of seailct velvet richly 
embossed with national einhlems.” 

Modern Gairiages . — Tbe forms of carriages as now built 
are so numerous as almost to defy classification, and tbey 
altogether baffle detailed description. The climate, con- 
ditions of life, and various other circumstances of different 
countries have originated modified forms of carriage in each 
of them, some of which have come into general use, while 
others are seldom seen out of the land of their origin. Mr 
G. H. Hooper, of the firm of Hooper & Co. of London, 
who has given valuable assistance in the j)rej)aration of 
the present article, supplies the following table of modern 
carriages wuth.the countries of their origin ; — 


Coach. 

Kotze, Berlin. 

Hungary or Prussia. 

Chariot. 

Coupb. 

Fiance. 

Barouche. 

Calbche. 

Austria. 

Britzska. 

Britzska. 

Droski. 

Dioitzska. 

Germany and Russia. 

Cahiiolet. 

Cabriolet. 

Fiance. 

Cah Phaeton. 

Milord or Victoiia. 

England. 

Mail Phaeton. 

Mail phaeton. 

Gig and Tilbury. 

Tilbury. 

,, 

Curricle. 

Curricle. 

Holy. 

Landau. 

Laudau. 

Germany. 

Pourgon. 

PouTgou. 

France. 

Dog-cart. 

To-car. 

England. 

Omnibus. 

Omnibus. | 

France (by ShilUbeer, 
an Englishman). 

Drag. 

Park Phaeton. 

Malle-Anglaise. 
Phaeton de paic. 

EugUmd. 

Brougham. 

Petit coupb. 1 

(Lord Brougham). 

Double Brougham. ) 
Clarence j 

Clarence. 

England. 

Waggonette. 

Sociable, 

Waggonette. 

Sociable. 

’’ 

T-cart. 

Sociahle-landau. 

T-cart. 


Basket carriage.. 
Britzska-ehariot. 

Panier-h-salade. 

Eilwagen. 

Germany. 

Spider phaeton. 
Rockaway. 

Aineuca. 


Char-h-cote. 


Sivitzerland 

Tarantas. 

Kihitka. 

Yoiture de voyage. 

Russia. 

Telega. 

Troika. 


;; 

Outside car on two 1 


Ireland. 

or four wheels, ) 


Sledge. 

Carriole. 

•; 5 

Russia, Norway, Ger- 
many, Canada, &e. 
Norway. 


In addition to this list there are numberless forms of fancy 
carriage, and the misdirected ingenuity of coach-bnilders is 
frequently exercised in the attempt to combine the features 
and advantages of several vehicles in one structuie, 
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generally with, the result of rendering it unfit to be used 
with comfort or safety in any form. 

In comparing the carriages of the present day with those 
of earlier periods it should be borne in mind that many 
circumstances apart from the skill and invention of the 
coach-builder have combined to modify, or to necessitate 
the modification, of such structures. The condition of 
streets and roads was such, at no very remote date, as 
to permit of only the most cautious traffic within limited 
areas in vehicles of great strength, solidity, and weight. 
The paving of streets and macadamnzation of highways 
gave designers of carriages facilities for planning vehicles 
of a light, airy type on more elegant lines, of which oppor- 
tunities they were not slow to take advantage. Again, 
previous to the introduction of railways, not only public 
coaches but private carriages had to be built with a view 
to afford accommodation for undertaking long journeys, 
which are now entirely performed by railway, and that 
circumstance also now enables the coach-builder to give 
primary attention to the comfort, gracefulness, and elegance 
of the vehicles he constructs. But after allowance is made 
for all such circumstances, there remains to coach-builders, 
and especially to those of Great Britain, a very large share 
of credit, for the inventive skill and ingenuity which has 
brought the modern carriage to that perfection of workman- 
ship and artistic finish which it everywhere displays. To 
enumerate the improvements in coach-building, which have 
been effected chiefly in the present century, would demand 
a much greater space than can be devoted to this subject. 
It must suffice simply to point to the CoUinge axle invented 
in 1192, now universally adopted, by means of which 
wheels require oiling only once in several months. The 
elliptic springs, upon which nearly all carriages are now 
mounted, were patented by Obadiah Elliott in 1804. A 
great many ingenious devices have also been adopted for 
facilitating the opening and closing of the head of landaus 
or such carriages as are made to be open or close at pleasure. 
And generally coach-building has enjoyed a full share of the 
advantages flowing from the improved mechanical devices 
and processes of modern times. 

Goachmaldng , — Coachmaking is a combination of crafts 
rarely united in one trade, embracing, as it does, work in 
such diverse materials as wood, iron, steel, brass, cloth, 
leather, ivory, hair, &c. A great division of labour and 
numerous highly skilled artiznns are consequently employed 
in the various stages in the construction of a high-class 
carriage. The workmen include body-makers, who build 
up the part in which persons sit ; carriage makers, who 
make or fit together all the under parts of the vehicle on 
which the body rests; wheel-wrights, joiners, and fitters ; 
trimmers, who fit up the iuside of the carriage ; and several 
classes of smiths for special work connected with the iron 
framing, axles, springs, &c. Painting is an important part 
of the business, those professing it being divided into 
body, carriage, and heraldry or ornamental painters ; and 
after the painter comes the polisher who gives the final 
brilliant polish to the outside of the whole structure, 

A very great deal in the coach-making business depends 
on the selection of materials. Ash is the kind of wood 
commonly used in the framework both of body and carriage ; 
and the quality best suited for body-wood is that of a mil d 
and free nature, while for the carriage the wood cannot be 
too strong or robust. Pull-grown wood, of course, is best 
suited for both purposes, and the planks must be allowed 
to lie until they are properly seasoned, as is indeed most 
essential with all the wood used in the building of a carriage. 
After the framework is made, the lower part of the body 
is panelled up with the softest hay mahogany, plain and 
free from grain. The kinds of wood generally appKed to 
coach-wheel making are elm or fustic for the naves, oak 
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for the spokes, and ash for the felloes ; but beech felloes 
are often used, and it has been found by experience that 
beech, when the felloes are cut from the log shortly after it is 
felled, and kept until they become dry before being put 
upon wheels, answers admirably for this purpose. American 
hickory is also one of the best available woods for spokts 
as well as carriage poles ; and a large trade is now con- 
ducted between Great Britain and the United States in the 
importation of American machine-made hickory v heels. 
Canadian black walnut has also come into use as a sub- 
stitute for mahogany in panelling, and many other woods 
are available for special portions of carriages. 

Formerly, in the making of coach-springs, nothing vas 
used but German steel, which from its hardness was more 
apt to snap than the English steel now employed for that 
purpose. The latter comhiues with superior elasticity a 
strength that enables the spring-maker to fabricate his 
springs at least one-third lighter, while they stand equal 
fatigue. The iron mounting of coach-work requires the 
skill of experienced smiths; for, besides solidity, some 
degree of taste is requisite to form the shapes and sets of 
the different parts, Uo branch of coach-making contributes 
more to the elegance of the vehicle than that of the painter. 
His colours must be of the best quahty in order to stand 
exposure in all weathers. The varnish used is copal, of 
which there are two kinds, — the finest for finishing the 
body, and the second for finishing the carriage. Between 
paints of different qualities and varnish, a well-finished 
carriage gets from twenty to twenty-four separate coats 
before it is finished. Between each coating of varnish 
colour and varnish the work is carefully rubbed smooth and 
flat with pumice or fine glass paper, and the final polish is 
attained by rubbing with the palm of the hand. 

The growth and developm ent of railway travelling, instead 
of checking the use of horse-drawn vehicles, or injuring the 
art of the coach-builder, has had a very powerful influence 
in the opposite direction. Railway travelling has caused 
an enormous increase in the use of cabs and other public 
vehicles, W'hile increasing wealth has multiplied luxurious 
private carriages. The revival of the driving of four-horse 
drags, in imitation of the old stage coaches, between London 
and various suburban towns (one going to Brighton), which 
has taken place of late years, is deserving of note. These 
coaches were put on the road by members of several aristo- 
cratic clubs, not with a view to profit ; their success, how- 
ever, has been very great. 

As a coach-making and coaching country, England has 
long held the foremost place. “ The road,” its coaches, 
and their drivers figure largely in the popular literature of 
the country, and the perfection of coach equipment has 
been an unfailing source of national pride. British coach- 
builders still continue to hold, almost without dispute, the 
highest position in their craft ; and that expensive luxury — 
a first-class London-built carriage — cannot, for honest work- 
manship, handsome lines, and beautiful finish, be excelled 
by any product of industry. (j. pa.) 

CARRIOKFERGUS, a maritime county of a town, and 
a co-extensive parhamentary borough of the same name, in 
the province of Ulster, in Ireland. It is enclosed by the 
county of Antrim, except on the S. where it is skirted by 
the Bay of Carrickfergus (Belfast Lough). It comprises 
an area of 16,702 acres, of which 129 are occupied by the 
town. The surface is in general hilly ; Lough Mourne, a 
lake of about 90 acres in extent, is 556 feet above the level 
of the sea, and the highest mountain, Slieve True, which 
commands a magnificent prospect, attains an elevation of 
1100 feet. The land near the sea-shore is an alluvial 
plain. The farms are small, except in the hilly district, 
where grazing is carried on. The chief crops are oats and 
, potato^, for which sea-weed, with lime and ^vegetable 
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matter, forms tlie manure ; and tlie district lias long been 
famous for the manufacture of cheese. The fisheries are 
valuable and extensive, and the oysters taken off the coast 
are highly prized for their size and flavour. At Duncrue, 
about a mile and a half from the town, on the property of 
the marquis of Downshire, rock-salt of remarkable purity 
and in large quantity is found in the Triassic sandstone. 

According to ecclesiastical arrangement, this burgal 
county forms a single rectory in the diocese of Connor. 
The population numbered 8520 persons in 1851, and 9397 
in 1871, — 4280 males and 5117 females. The borough 
returns one member to parliament. 

The town of Carrickfergus, from which the county and 
adjoining bay take their name, is 9 J miles north-east of 
Belfast by rail. It stretches along the shore of Belfast 
Lough, is about one mile in length, and consists of the old 
or walled town in the centre, the Irish quarter on the 
west, and the Scotch quarter ou the east, — the last being 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen, descendants from, a colony 
driven by religious persecution from Galloway and Ayr- 
shire about the year 1665. The town is irregularly built, 
and deficient in neatness. The principal building is the 
old castle, standing on a projecting rock, from which the 
town derives the name Garrick ; it was formerly a place of 
much strength, and is still maintained as an arsenal, and 
mounted with heavy guns. The ancient donjon or keep, 
90 feet in height, is still in good preservation. The parish 
church, an antiquated crucfform structure, was originally 
a chapel or oratory dependent on a Franciscan monastery. 
The entrance to a subterranean passage between the two 
establishments is still visible under the communion-table 
of the church, The jail, built on the site of the above- 
mentioned monastery, was formerly the county of Antrim 
prison. The court-house, which adjoins the jail, is a neat 
modern building. When Carrickfergus was the county 
town of Antrim (which it ceased to be in 1850), the assizes 
were held there. The town has some trade in domestic 
produce and in linen manufactures, there being several 
flax spinning-mills and a bleach-work in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Distilling is carried on in the town. 
Vessels of 100 tons burden can discharge at the pier, and 
there is a patent slip on the shore. The population of the 
municipal town was 3543 in 1851, and 4212 in 1871, 
with an excess at the latter date of 528 females. In 1871 
567 were Catholics and 3645 Protestants, and of the latter 
2056 were Presbyterians. 

In. the reign of Queen Elizabeth the town obtained a charter, 
and this was confirmed by James I., who added the puTilege of 
sending two burgesses to tlie Irish parliament. The corporation, 
however, was superseded, nnder the provisions of the Municipal 
Eeform Act of 1840, by a board of municipal commissioners. In 
1182, John de Gourcy, to whom Henry II. had granted all the parts 
of Ulster he could obtain possession of by the sword, fixed a 
colony in this district. De Gourcy built the castle which afterwards 
came into possession of the De Lacy family, who, being ejected, in- 
vited Edward Brace to besiege it (1316). After a desperate resist- 
ance the garrison surrendered In 1386, the town was burned by 
the Scots, and in 1400 was destroyed by the comhmed Scots and 
Irish, Subsequently, it suffered much by famine and the occa- 
sional assaults of the neighbouring Irish chieftams, whose favour 
the townsmen were at length necessitated to secure by the payment 
of an annual tribute. In the reign of Charles I many Scotch 
Covenanters settled in the neighbourhood to avoid the persecution 
directed agamst them. In the cml wars, from 1641, Carrickfergus 
was oue of the chief places of refuge for the Protestants of the 
comity of Antrim; and on July 10, 1642, the first Presbytery held 
in Ireland met there. In that year the garrison was commanded 
by General Munroe, who having afterwards relmquished the cause 
of the English Parhament, was, in 1648, surprised and taken prisoner 
by Sir Robert Adair. At a later period Carrickfergus was held by 
the partisans of James II., hut surrendered in 1689 to the forces 
under King William’s general Schomberg; and in 1690 it was 
visited by King William, who landed here on his expedition to 
Ireland. ](p 1760 it was surprised by a Erench squadron under 
Commodore Thourot, who landed with about 1000 men, and, after 
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holding the place for a few days, evacuated it on the approach of 
the English troops. Eighteen years later Paul Jones, in his ship the 
“Ranger,” succeeded in capturing the “Drake,” a British slocp- 
of-wax, in the neighbouring bay ; but he left without molesting the 
town. 

GARRICK-ON-SUm, a town o£ Ireland in tbe south 
ndmg of tbe county of Tipperary, province of Munster, is 
situated on tbe Suir, 14 miles east of Clonmel, with a 
station on tbe Waterford and Limerick railway. It was 
formerly a walled town, and contains some very ancient 
buildings, sucb as tbe parish church and the castle, erected 
in 1309, which belongs to the Butler family. On the 
other side of the river, but conuected by a bridge of the 
14th century, stands the suburb of Carrickbeg, with an 
abbey founded in 1336. The woollen manufactures for 
which the town was formerly famous still give employment 
to about 400 people ; and upwards of 1000 are at work in 
the Knen and flax factories. A thriving export trade is 
carried on in agricultural produce, and slate is extensively 
quarried in the neighbourhood, Carrick-on-Suir became a 
place of importance soon after the English conquest of 
Ireland, and it stiU gives the title of earl to a branch of the 
Butler family. Population in 1871, 7792. 

CAEBilER, in its general acceptation, is a person who 
conveys the goods of another for hire. In its mere 
colloquial use it was applied to the class of men, now 
rendered comparatively obsolete by the railway system, 
who conveyed goods in carts or waggons on the public 
roads. In jurisprudence, however, the term is collectively 
applied to all conveyers of property, whether by land or 
water ; and in this sense the late changes and enlargements 
of the system of transit throughout the world have given 
additional importance to the subject. The law by which 
canuers, both by land and sea, are made responsible for the 
goods intrusted to them, is founded on the praetorian edict 
of the civil law, to which the ninth title of the fourth book 
of the Pandect is devoted. The edict itself is contained 
in these few words, nautas, ccmpones, stahiilarii, quod 
ciijusque salvitm fore receperint, nisi restituent, in eos 
mdicium daho." The beautiful simplksity of the rule so 
announced has had a most beneficial influence on the 
commerce of the world. Throughout the great civilized 
region which took its law directly from the Roman fountain, 
and through the other less civilized countries which followed 
the same commercial code, it laid a foundation for the prin- 
ciple that the carrier’s engagement to the public is a con- 
tract of indemnity. It bound liim, in the general case, to 
deliver what he had been entrusted with, or its value, — 
thus sweeping away all secondary questions or discussions 
as to the conditions of more or less culpability on his part 
under which loss or damage may have occurred \ and it 
left any limitations of this general responsibility to be 
separately adjusted by special contract. 

The law of England recognizes a distinction between a 
common and a private carrier, The former is one who 
holds himself out to the public as ready to carry for hire 
from place to place the goods of such persons as choose to 
employ him. The owner of a stage coach, a railway 
company, the master of a general ship, a wharfinger 
carrying goods on his own lighters are common carriers ; 
and it makes no difference that one of the termini of the 
journey is out of England. It has been held, however, 
that a pterson who carries only passengers is not a common 
carrier; nor of course is a person who merely engages 
to carry the goods of particular individuals. If a man 
underlies to carry goods safely, althoagh he is not a 
common carrier, and is to have nothing for the carriage, 
he is responsible for damage sustained by his negligence, 
A common carrier is subject at law to peculiar liabilities. 
He is bound to carry the goods of any person who offers to 
pay his hire, unless there is a good reason to the contrary, 
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as, for example, •wlien Ms carriage is full, or tlie article is ] 
not sncli as lie is in the habit of convepng. He ought to j 
carry the goods in the usual course ■without unnecessary 
deviation, or delay. To make him liable there must be a 
due delivery of the goods to him in the known courae of 
his business. His charge must be reasonable; and he 
must not give undue preference to any customer or class 
of customers. The latter principle, as enforced by statute, 
has come to be of great importance in the lavr of railway 
companies. In respect of goods entrusted to Mm, the 
carrier’s liability, unless limited by a special contract, is, as 
already stated, that of an insurer. There is no question 
of negligence as in the case of injury to passengers, for the 
warranty is simply to carry safely and securely. The law, 
however, excepts losses or injuries occasioned immediately 
“ by the act of God or the king’s enemies ” — words which 
have long had a strict technical signification. It would 
appear that concealmeant without fraud, on the part of the 
customer, will relieve the carrier from his liability for 
negligence, hut not for actual misfeasance. Fraud or deceit 
hy the customer [e g., in misrepresenting the real value of 
the goods) will relieve the carrier from his liability. The 
responsibility of the carrier ceases only with the delivery of 
the goods to the proper consignee. By the Carrier’s Act 
(11 Geo. IV. and 1 WUl. IV. c. 68) the liability of carriers for 
gold, silver, <Src. (in general “ articles of great value in 
small compass ”) is determined. Should the article or 
parcel exceed £10 in value, tbe carrier is not to he liable 
for loss unless such value is declared by the customer, and 
the carrier’s increased charge paid. Where the value is 
thus declared, the carrier may, by public notice, demand an 
increased charge, for which he must, if required, sign a 
receipt. Fading such receipt or notice, the carrier must 
refund the increased charge and remain liable as at common 
law. Except as above no mere notice or declaration shall 
affect a carrier’s liability ; but he may make special con- 
tracts with his customers. The carriage of goods by rail- 
way or canal or by sea is subject to special regulations. (See 
Eaxlways and Charter Paety.) A carrier of passengers 
is responsible for personal injuries only when they have 
been occasioned by Ms negligence or want of skill. Where 
there has been contributory negligence on the part of the 
plaintiff, — i.e., where he naight, by the exercise of ordinary 
care have avoided the consequences of the defendant’s 
negligence — ^he is not entitled to recover. By 9 and 10 
Viet. c. 93 (commonly called Lord Campbell’s Act), when a 
person’s death has been caused by such negligence as would 
have entitled him to an action had he survived, an action 
may now he maintained against the party responsible for 
tbe negligence on behalf of the wife, husband, parent, or 
child of the deceased. Previously such cases had been 
governed by the maxim actio personalis moritur cum 
persoTia. 

CARRIEE,, Je AH Baptiste (1 7 5 6-1794), FrenchRevolu- 
tionist, one of the actora most infamous for cruelty in the 
"Reign of Terror,” was bom at Tolai, a village near 
Aurillac in Upper Auvergne, in 1756. At the beginning of 
the Revolution (1789), he was merely an obscure attorney; 
and in 1792, with many others of the same class, he was 
chosen deputy to the National Convention. He was 
already known as one of the influential members of the 
Cordeliers Club, which with the Jacobins supported 
Robespierre. After the subjugation of Flanders he was one 
of the commissioners nominated in the close of 1792 by the 
Convention, and sent into that country to carry out a 
general spoliation of the inhabitants, wMch was called 
“ organizing the progress of liberty,” In the following year 
he took part in estabbshing the revolutionary trihnnM, and 
said opeMy that for the prosperity of the republic at least 
half of its population; must be "suppressed.” He voted for 
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the death of Louis XVL, was one of the first to call for 
the arrest of the duke of Orleans, and took a prominent 
part in the revolution of May 31 (overthrow of the 
Girondists). After a mission into Normandy, Carrier was 
sent, early in October 1793, to Nantes, under orders from 
the Convention to suppress the revolt which was raging 
there, hy the most severe measures. Nothing loath, he 
established a revolutionary tribunal, and formed a body of 
desperate men, called the Legion of Marat, for the purpose 
of destroying in the swiftest wmy the masses of prisoners 
heaped together in the jails. The form of trial was soon 
discontinued, and the victims were sent to the guillotine or 
shot or cut down in the prisons en masse. He also had 
large numbers of prisoners put on board a vessel with a 
trap door in its bottom, and sunk in the Loire by night. 
This process, first of the noyades of Nantes, called hy its 
inventor "republican baptism,” was twenty-five times re- 
peated, so that the river became polluted with corpses, 
and a decree was issued, prohibiting the drinking of its 
water; and even in this wholesale slaughter of men, 
women, and little children, there were special aggravations. 
Such was the terror inspired by these deeds that for some 
time no one dared to denounce the perpetrator, who, in his 
reports to the Committee of Public Safety, dehberntely lied. 
At length the horrible truth became known, and Carrier 
was recalled. He was now the object of general execration ; 
and although, in consequence of the fall of Robespierre (9th 
Thermidor), he had a short respite, he was in November 
1794 tried before the revolutionary tribunal. The proceed- 
ings lasted nearly a month, and on the 16th December, 
having vainly pleaded the orders of the Convention in his 
defence, he was condemned to death and executed. 

OARRON, a small village of Scotland, in the county of 
Stirling and parish of Larbert, on the right bank of the 
Carron River, about two miles north-east of Falkirk. It is 
of importance for its iron- works, which were started in 1760 
hy a chartered company, with a capital of £150,000. There 
are five blast-furnaces and thirty-five hloomary forges, and 
they give employment to upwards of 2000 individuals. 
The carronade, a short kind of cannon with a large chamber 
for the powder, is so called because it was first made in 
perfection at these works. The river, which falls into the 
Forth three miles E.N.E. of Falkirk, is interesting as at 
one time the boundary of the Roman empire on the north- 
west. In the neighbourhood, are the ruins of the ancient 
Camelon, and not far from the iron-works is the site of a 
now demolished monument of great antiquity known as 
Arthur’s Oven, or Oon. The population is about 2600. 

OARSTAEES, William (1649-1715), a Scottish clergy- 
man, bom at Gathcart, near Glasgow, on the 11th February 
1649, was the son of the Rev. John Carstares, a member 
of the extreme Covenanting party of Protestors. He was 
educated at the university of Edinburgh, and then passed 
over to Utrecht, where he commenced his life-long friend- 
ship with the prince of Orange, and began to take an 
active part in the politics of Ms country. At this time 
the state of Scotland was restless and unhappy in the 
extreme; and it was natural, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment should desire to silence Carstares, whom it had several 
reasons to dislike. He was the intimate of William ; he 
had been the hearer of messages between the disaffected in 
Scotiand and Holland; and he was believed to he con- 
cerned with the learned James Steuart in the authorship of 
a severe pampMet — An Account of Scotland's Grievances 
hy reason cf the D. of Lauderdalds Ministrie, Ivwmhly ten- 
dered to hds Sacred Modesty. Accordingly, on his return 
to England, at the dose of 1674, he was committed to the 
Tower; the following year he was transferred to Edin- 
burgh Castie, and it was not till August 1679 that he was 
released. After this he visited Ireland, and then became 
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pastor to a Nonconformist congregation at Chesliunt. Dur- 
ing 1682 he was in Holland, b^ut in tb.e following year lie 
was again in London, and was implicated in the Eye House 
Plot. On its discovery he was examined before the Scottish 
Oouncil ; but, though the torture of the thumb-screw was 
applied, he refused to utter a word till he was assured 
that his admissions would not be used in evidence, and in 
the disclosures he then mide he displayed great discretion. 
On his return to Holland he was rewarded by William’s 
still warmer friendship, and the post of court chaplain; and 
after the Ptevolution he continued to hold this office, under 
the title of royal chaplain for Scotland. He was the con- 
lidential adviser of the king, especially with regard to the 
affairs of his native country, and rendered important service 
to Presbyterianism, in promoting the EevolntionSettlement. 

At the accession of Anne, Carstares retained his post as 
royal chaplain, but resided in Edinburgh, having been 
elected principal of the University. He vras also minister 
of Greyfriars, and afterwards of St Giles, and was four 
times chosen moderator of the General Assembly. He 
took an important part, too, in promoting the Union, and 
was consulted by Harley aud other leading Englishmen 
concerning it. During Anne’s reign, the chief object of his 
policy was to frustrate the measures which were planned by 
Lord Oxford to strengthen the Episcopalian Jacobites, — 
especially a Bill for extending the privileges of the Episco- 
palians, and the Bill for replacing in the hands of the old 
patrons the right of patronage, which by the Revolution 
.Settlement had been vested in the elders and the Pro- 
testant heritors. 

On the accession of George I. Carstares was appointed, 
with five otheis, to w'elcome the new dynasty in the name 
of the Scottish Church. He was received gracioasly aud 
with liearty thanks for his services, and the office of royal 
chapliiia was again conferred upon him. A few months 
after he was struck with apoplexy, and died on the 2Sthof 
December 1713. 

See Staie-papers and Letters addressed to WilUaui Cerda res, to 
■which is prefixed a Life byM'Cormick, 1774; and Stoiy’s Character 
arLL Career of JVilliain Cdrstares, 1874. 

CARTAGENA, or Cae.thage 2 TA, a fortified seaport of 
Spain on the Mediterranean Sea, in the pro'vince of Slurcia, 
aud 29 miles S. by E. of the town of that name, in 37° 36' 
N. lat. and 1° W. long. The town stands on a hill 
separated by a little plain from the harbour ; towards the 
N. and E. it communicates with a fertile valley ; on the 
S. and W. it is hemmed in by high mountains. The 
harbour, the finest on the eastern coast of Spain, is fringed 
by four hills : and the island called La Escombrera, the 
ancient Scomhrai'ia, 2| miles from the narrow entrance, 
shelters it from the violence of wind and waves. The 
harbour is heart-shaped and deep, except near its centre, 
■where there is a ledge of rocks only 6 feet under water. 
On the eastern side is a breakwater 842 yards in length. 
A tramway leads from the port to the centre of the mining 
district, a distance of about two leagues. The streets of 
the town are spacious, but not imposing ; and the friability 
of the stone gives the houses a dilapidated look. The 
barracks, arsenal, wet and dry docks, marine school, parade, 
rope-walks, and the fortifications, are all in a neglected con- 
dition. The mines near the town are very productive, 
and thousands of men and beasts are employed in trans- 
porting ores of lead, iron, copper, zinc, and sulphur to 
the coast. In 1871 tliere were 150 blast-furnaces and 76 
smelting furnaces at work. The profits vary according to 
the prices of English coal aud coke. Among other mineral 
products of Cartagena may be mentioned gypsum, saltpetre, 
amethysts, and rubies. Barley and wheat are grown in fair 
quantity, and there are some extensive vineyards and olive 
yards. Esparto grass [Stipa tenacissima), a species of rush, 
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now much used in paper manufacture, is largely grown m 
the neighbourhood. It is the syartum, or Spanish broom, 
of the ancient Romans, — whence their name for Cartagena, 
Carthago Spartaria. It is still used locally for making 
shoes, ship’s cables, mats, and a kind of spun cloth. Barilla, 
earthenware, glass, and silk are also among the manu- 
factures of Cartagena. The former prevalence of fever, 
the abandonment of the arsenal, and the prosperity of the 
neighbouring port of Alicante have much affected the trade 
of the town during this century ; the rail-road communica- 
tion which now exists with Murcia xJromises, however, to 
bring about a revival of its commerce. The imports are 
chiefly coal and coke from Wales and the north of England. 
The principial exports are esparto grass aud metallic ores ; 
195,000 tons of the latter were shipped in 1872, almost 
wholly to Great Britain. The British vessels cleared in 
1872 were 244, tonnage 113,015. Of foreign vessels 413 
were cleared, tonnage 184,933. The sanitary condition of 
the town is now greatly improved, as the Almajar Marsh, 
which formerly caused much intermittent fever, has been 
drained. The drinking-water of Cartagena is not good ; 
house-rent and food, with the exception of bread-stuffs, are 
dear; and there are many paupers and mendicants, to 
whom no public relief is afforded. The population in 1872 
was estimated at 26,000, exclusive of the miners aud the 
labourers in the works of the port 

Cartagena ivas founded about the year 243 E.c by Ha.siliultal,aud 
was called Carthago Is^ova or New Carthage, to di-itinginsh it from 
the African city of Caithage. It was conveniently situated opposite 
to the Carthaginian teriitory in Africa, and was early noted for its 
haihoiu’, the best on the neighbouring coast of Spain. I ts silver and 
gold mines were the source of great wealth both to the Cai thaginians 
and to the Romans. In 210 b.o, this imjiortant place, the head- 
nuaiters and treasure city of the Punic army, was stonued and taken 
with great slaughter by P. Scipio. The city continued to flourish 
under the Romans, who made it a colony, with the name Colmiiu 
Victrix Jzilia JS^ova Carthago. In 425 A n it was pillaged and nearlj' 
destroyed by the Goths The modern Cartagena was a bishopiic 
till the year 1219, uhen the see was removed to Muicia. It vas le- 
built by Philip 11. of Spain, for the sake of its harbour. In 1706, 
in the war of the Spanish Succession, it was occupied by Sir John 
Leake ; and in the next year it was retaken by the duke of Berwick. 
On the 5th November 1823 the town capitulated to the Prench In 
consequence of the insurrection iu Spain, Cartagena was in 1844 again 
the scene of warfare. On the 23d August 1873 it was boinlmided 
by the Spanish fleet under Admiral Lobos ; on the 11th October a 
battle took jilace off the tovni, between the slnps of the Govern- 
ment and the lutransigeiiti-s, and on the 121h January 1S74 Carta- 
gena was occupied by tlie Goveinmeiit troops, 

CARTAGENA, or Oarthagena, a seaport town on the 
northern coast of South America, in the United States of 
Colomhia, in 10° 25' 48" lat and 75° 34' W. long. It 
is situated on a low sandy island, which, with 1 he island 
south of it, Tierra Bomba, forms the harbour of Cartagena. 
To the east of the town, aud connected with it and the 
mainland by bridges, is the suburb of Xiximani, on another 
island. The houses of Cartagena are of stone, vfith lattices 
and balconies of wood, and are regularly built, hut mostly 
only one story high. The streets are well-paved, but diirk 
and narrow; arrangements have lately been made for light- 
ing them by petroleum gas. The principal buildings are the 
fortresses, some convents and churches, and the public 
hospitals. The town possesses a park and a theatre. The 
large cisterns in the walls contain a supply of excellent 
water. The mean temperature of Cartagena is about 83° 
Eahr. Iu the summer the heat is excessive, and yellow 
fever often commits great ravages; leprosy, also, is not 
unfrequent. The harbour, which is second to none on the 
north coast of South America, covers 40,000 acres; it 
affords complete security to ships in all weathers, and great 
facilities for loading and unloading. It is divided into 
three sections, Boca Grande and Pascaballos, and the 
Caldera, which have a depth of about 15 fathoms; and 
Boca Chica, which is deeper. The entrance to Boca (ffiica 
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is defended by the two forts — Angelo and San Fernando. 
Its narrowness, tbe shallows at its mouth, and the 
irregularity of the tides render a pilot necessary for ships 
passing through it. The roadstead fur large vessels is about 
three miles from the city. A chain of salt-lakes, which open 
into the Bay of Cartagena to the S.IV., and extend towards 
the Magdalena, in a valley through which that river may 
at one time have flowed, was taken advantage of by the 
Spaniards in former times for the construction of a canal. 
Very little cutting seems to have been necessary, except at 
Calainar, tbe point of junction v.itb the river. During 
the War of Independence the old channel became choked 
up ; it was reopened, however, in 1846, after which the 
flooding of the valley rendered the channel once more 
unnavigable, except for barges of light draught. On account 
of the closing of the Digue, the rival port of Baranguilla 
has been created, and a great amount of commerce has been 
transferred to Santa Martha, fl'he rapidly-increasing re- 
quirements of trade in Colombia, and the great superiority 
of Cartagena as a shipping depot, cannot fail, however, of 
securing before long the reopening of the route by the 
Digue. The imports of Cartagena from the United King- 
dom are cotton goods, linen and woollen cloth, crockery- 
ware, glass, cutlery and hardware. The exports are sugar, 
tobacco, cofiee, cotton, dividivi and dye-woods, ivory-nuts, 
balsam of Tolu, caoutchouc, cocoa-nuts and fibre, and 
hides Must of the cotton is obtained from wild plants, 
and the export is falling oif year by year, as is also that of 
caoutchouc, from the wasteful cutting down of the india- 
rubber trees. The cultivation of sugar bids fair to succeed, 
for the climate and rich soil are adapted for the growth of 
the cane. The difficulty of obtaining labour has hitherto 
been a clog on agricultural enterprise in Cartagena. The 
value of bullion exported from Cartagena on British account 
in the year ending August 31, 1873, was .£6237. The 
value of the imports was £153,160 ; the customs revenues, 
£41,400. There are no duties on exports. The number 
of vessels which entered the port in 1873 was 50, tonnage 
30,637. The population of Cartagena, formerly estimated 
at 38,000, is now about 9000 offiy; four-fifths of these 
are black or coloured people. The town of Cartagena is 
the chief naval arsenal of Kew Granada. It was founded 
in 1533 by Pedro de Heredia; in 1644 it ’was seized by 
the French ; it was taken in 1585 by Sir Francis Drake, 
and in 1697 by the French, ’who obtained from it over a 
million of money. In 1741 Vernon unsuccessfully besieged 
the town. It was taken by Bolivar in 1815, and sur- 
rendered to the royalists in the same year. Finally, it 
was captured by the republicans, September 25, 1821. 

CARTAGO, an inland town of Costa-Rica, Central 
America, on a river of the same name, 60 miles from the 
Gulf of Kicoya. The to’wn suffered severely from an earth- 
quake in 1841, and has since then decreased in commercial 
importance, while the population h£^ been reduced from 
about 9000 to 3000 inhabitants. The volcano Cartage, 
near the town, is 11,480 feet high. 

CARTxAGO, an inland city of the state of Cauca, in the 
United States of Colombia, South America, 130 miles 
north-west of Bogota, and situated on the Vie^, an affluent 
of the Cauca. The inhabitants, numbering about 8000, 
carry on a considerable trade in homed cattle, fruits, coffee, 
cocoa, and tobacco. The climate is dry and salubrious, 
and the surrounding country well cultivated. 

CARTE, Thomas (1686-1754), an English historian, 
was bom at Dusmoon, near Clifton, in 1686. He was 
educated at Oxford, and was first brought into public 
notice by his controversy with Dr Chandler regarding 
the Irish massacre, in which he defended Charles L His 
attachmentio the Stuarts also caused him to remain a non- 
juror, and on the discovery of the plot of Att^bury, whose 
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secretary he was, he was forced to flee to France. During 
his residence in that country he collected materials for aii 
English edition of De Thou and Rigault. These papers 
were purchased by Dr Mead, under whose direction the 
book was published in a very handsome form. Being 
recalled to England through the influence of Queen 
Caroline, he published, in 1738, A General Account of the 
ATeceSiiary Alaterkih for a History of England. The task of 
collecting these materials he uudei-took, with the assistance 
of suhscriiitions from various sources. The first volume of 
his history, which is only of value for its vast and careful 
collection of factSjWas published in 1744. By the insertion 
in it of the statement that the king’s e’ril had been cured 
by the Pretender, Carte forfeited the favour of most of Ins 
patrons. He, however, continued to publish ; and the 2d 
volume appeared in 1750, the 3d in 1752, the 4th in 1755. 
His papers became the property of the University of Ox- 
ford, and were deposited in the Bodleian Library. 

CARTER, Elizabeth (1717-1806), a celebrated lady 
scholar, and translator of the works of Epictetus, was the 
daughter of the Rev, Dr Carter of Deal in Kent, and was 
bom in that town, December 16, 1717. Her mother, 
Margaret Swayne of Bere, in Dorset, lost her fortune by 
investing it in the South Sea Stocks, and died of a decline 
when Elizabeth was about ten years old. Dr Carter 
educated his children, hoys and girls alike, but Elizabeth’s 
slowness of apprehension tired out his patience, and it was 
only by great perseverance that she conquered her natural 
incapacity for learning. She studied late at night and 
early in the morning, taking snuff and chewing green tea 
to keep herself awake ; and she so injured her health by 
this that she suffered throughout her life from severe 
headaches. Miss Carter learned Greek and Latin from 
her father, and was specially proficient in Greek, so that 
Dr Johnson said concerning a celebrated scholar, that he 
“ understood Greek better than any one whom he had ever 
known except Elizabeth Carter.” She learned also Hebrew, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and lastly 
some Arabic. She studied astronomy, ancient geography, 
and ancient and modern history. In 1734 some of her 
verses appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine under the 
signature “ Eliza,” Carr the editor being a friend of her 
father. In 1738 she published a small collection of poems, 
and next year she translated from the French an attack on 
Pope’s Essay on Man by M. Crousaz. In 1739 appeared 
her translation from the Italian of Algarotti’s Heivtonian- 
ismo pet' le Dame, calling it Sir Isaac Hewton’s Philosopliy 
explained for the me of the Ladies, in six Dialogues ote Light 
and Oolonrs. Her translation of Epictetus was undertaken 
in 1749 to please her friends Dr Seeker (afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) and Miss Talbot, to whom the 
translation was sent, sheet by sheet, as it was done. This 
work was published by guinea subscription in 1758. In 
1762 Miss Carter printed a second collection of poems. Dr 
Carter, from 1762 to his death in 1774, lived with his 
daughter in a house at Deal, which she had purchased. Her 
hterary earnings were augmented by an annuity settled on 
her in 1761 by Sir William Pulteney and his wife, who 
had inherited the fortune of her old friend Lord Bath; and 
she had another annuity from Mrs Montagu after that 
lady had become a widow, Among Miss Carter’s friends 
and coiTespondents may be mentioned — Johnson (whom 
she came to know through Cave the bookseller in 1737, 
and who printed one or two of her papers in the Rambler), 
Bishop Butler, Savage, Horace Walpole, Richardson, 
Reynolds, Burke, Mrs Montagu, Hannah More, and Mrs 
Vesey, the hostess of the Bas-Bleus. Miss Carter never 
marri^ and lived to the age of eighty-nine. She died in 
Cflarges Street, Piccadilly, 1806 ; and her nephew, the Rev. 
Mont%a Pennington, published her Memoirs in 1808. 
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CAETESIANISM 


B y Cartesiiinism is here meant the philosophy d.eveloj)ed 
principally in the works of Des Cartes, Malebranche, 
and Spinoza, It is impossible to exhibit the fall meaning 
of these authors except in connection, for they are all ruled 
by one and the same thought in different stages of its 
evolution. It may be true that Malebranche and Spinoza 
were prepared, the former by the study of Augustine, the 
latter by the study of Jewish philosophy, to draw from 
Cartesian principles consequences -which Des Cartes never 
anticipated. But the foreign light did not alter the picture 
on which it was cast, but only let it be seen more clearly. 
The consequences were legitimately drawn. It may be 
shown that they lay in the system from the first, and that 
they were evolved by nothing but its own immanent 
dialectic. At the same time it is not likely that they 
would ever have been brought into such clear conscious- 
ness, or expressed with such consisteuey, except by a 
philosopher whose circumstances and character had com- 
pletely detached him from all the convictions and pre- 
judices of the age. In Malebranche, Gartesianism found 
an interpreter whose meditative spirit was fostered by the 
cloister, but whose speculative boldness was restrained by 
the traditions of the Catholic church. In Spinoza it found 
one who was in spirit and position more completely isolated 
than any monk, who was removed from the influence of 
the religious as well as the secular world of his time, and 
who in his solitude seemed scarcely ever to hear any voice 
but the voice of philosophy. It is because Gartesianism 
found such a pure organ of expression that its develop- 
ment is, in some sense, complete and tyiiical. Its principles 
have been carried to their ultimate result, and we have 
before us all the data necessary to determine their value. 

Des Caetes was, in the full sense of the word, a partaker 
of the modern spirit. He was equally moved by the 
tendencies that produced the Eeformation, and the 
tendencies that produced the revival of letters and science. 
Like Erasmus and Bacon, he sought to escape from a 
transcendent and unreal philosophy of the other world, to 
the knowledge of man, and the world he lives in. But 
like Luther, he found within human experience, among the 
matters nearest to man, the consciousness of God, and 
therefore his renunciation of scholasticism did not end 
either in materialism, or in that absolute distinction between 
faith and reason which inevitably leads to the downfall of 
faith. What was peculiar to Des Cartes, however^ was the 
speculative interest which made it impossible for him to 
rest in mere experience, whether of things spiritual or things 
secular, which made him search, both in our consciousness 
of God and our consciousness of the world, for the link-R 
by which they are hound to the consciousness of self. In 
both cases it is his aim to go back to the beginning, to 
retrace the unconscious process by which the world of 
experience was huilt up, to discover the hidden logic that 
connects the different parts of the structure of belief, to 
substitute a reasoned system, all whose elements are inter- 
dependent, for an unreasoned congeries of opinions. Hence 
his first step involves reflection, doubt, and abstraction. 
Turning the eye of reason upon itself, he tries to measure 
the value of that collection of beliefs of which he finds 
hunself possessed ; and the first thing that reflection 
seems to discover is its accidental and unconnected 
character. It is a mass of incongruous materials, accumu- 
lated without system and untested. Its elements have 
been put together under all kinds of influences, without 
any conscious intellectual process, and therefore we can 
have no assurance of them, In order that we may have 


such assurance we must unweave the web of experience 
and thought which we have woven in our slee^o, that we 
may begin again at the beginning and weave it over again 
with “clear and distinct” consciousness of what we are 
doing. Be omnibus duhitandum est. We must free our- 
selves by one decisive effort from the weight of custom, 
prejudice, and tradition with which our consciousness of 
the world has been overlaid, that in that consciousness in 
its simplest and most elementary form we may find the 
true beginmng of knowledge. The method of doubt is at 
the same time a method of abstraction, by which Des 
Gartes rises above the thought of the particular objects of 
knowledge, in order that he may find the primary truth in 
which lies the very definition of knowledge, or the reason 
why anything can he said to be true. First disappears the 
whole mass of dogmas and ojiinions as to God and man 
which are confessedly received on mere authority. Then 
the supposed evidence of sense is rejected, for external 
reality is not immediately given in sensation. It is acknow- 
ledged by all that the senses often mislead us as to the 
nature of things without us, and perhaps they may also 
mislead us as to there being anything without us at all. 
Hay, by a stretch of effort, we can even carry doubt 
beyond this point, we can doubt even mathematical truth. 
When, indeed, we have our thoughts directed to the 
geometrical demonstration, when the steps of the process 
are immediately before our minds, we cannot but assent 
to the proposition that the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles ; but when we forget or turn away our 
thoughts from such demonstration, we can imagine that 
God or some powerful spirit is playing upon our minds to 
deceive them, so that even our most certain judgments 
may be illusory. In this naive manner does Des Cartes 
express the idea that there are necessities of thought prior 
to, and presupposed in the truth of geometry. He is 
seeking to strip thought of all the “ lendings ” that seem 
to come to it from anything but itself, of all relation to 
being that can be supposed to he given to it from without, 
that he may discover the primary unity of thought and 
being on which all knowledge depends. And this he 
finds in pure seK-consciousness. Whatever I abstract from, 
I cannot abstract from self, from the “ I think ” that, as 
Kant puts it, accompanies all our ideas; for it was in 
fact the very independence of this universal element on the 
particulars that made all our previous abstraction possible. 
Even doubt rests on certitude ; alone with self;, I cannot 
get rid of this self. By an effort of thought I separate 
my thinking self from all that I think, but the thinking 
self remains, and in thinking I am. Gogito ergo siim. The 
objective judgment of self-consciousness is bound up with 
or involved in the very faculty of judging, and therefore 
remains when we abstract from all other objective judg- 
ments It is an assertion involved in the very process by 
which we dismiss all other assertions. Have we not then 
a right to regard it as a primitive unity of thought and 
being, in which is contained, or out of which may he de- 
veloped, the very definition of truth 1 

The sense in which Des Gartes understood his first 
principle becomes clearer when we look at his answers to 
the objections made against it. On the one hand it was 
challenged by those who asked, like Gassendi, why the 
argument should he based especially on thought, and why 
we might not say with as good a right ambulo ergo szm. 
Des Cartes explains that it is only as referred to conscious- 
ness that walking is an evidence of my existence ; but if I 
say “I am conscious of walking, therefore I exist,” this is 
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equivalent to saying, “1 taink in one particular vray, 
i-lierefore I exist.’’ But it is not thinking in a particular 
wav, but thinking in general that is co-extensive with my 
existence. I am not always conscious of walking, or of 
any other special state or object, but I am always con- 
scious, for except in consciousness there is no ego or self, 
and where there is consciou=ness there is always an ego. 
Do I then always think, even in sleep, asks the objector j 
and Des Cartes exposes himself to the criticisms of Locke, 
by maintaining that it is impossible that there should 
ever be an interval in the activity of consciousness, and by 
insisting that as man is essentially a thinking substance, 
the child thinks, or is self-conscious, even in its mother’s 
womb. The difficulty disappears when we observe that 
the question as to the conditions under which self-con- 
sciousness is developed in the individual human subject, 
does nut affect the nature of self-consciousness in itself, or 
in its relation to knowledge. The force of Des Cartes ’s 
argument really lies in this, that the world as an intellig- 
ible world exists only for a conscious self, and that there- 
fore the unity of thought and being in self-consciousness is 
presupposed in all knowledge. Of this self it is true to say 
that It exists only as it thinks, and that it thinks always. 
Coffito ergo suvi is, as Des Cartes points out, not a syllogism, 
but the expression of an identity which is discerned by the 
simple intuition of the mind.^ If it were otherwise, the 
major ‘^onine quod cogitat eccislit” would require to have been 
known before the minor “ cogiio”; whereas on the contrary 
it is from the immediate consciousness of being as contained 
in self-consciousness that that major can alone be derived. 
Again, when Hobbes and others argued that thinking is 
or may be a property of a material substance, Des Cartes 
answers that the question whether the material and the 
thinking substance are one does not meet us at the outset, 
but can only be solved after we have considered what is 
involved in the conception of these different substances 
respectively.^ In other words, to begin by treating thinking 
as a quality of a material substance, is to go outside of the 
intelligible world for an explanation of the intelligible 
world. It is to ask for something prior to that which is 
first in thought. If it he true that the consciousness of 
self is that from which we cannot abstract, that which is 
involved in the knowledge of anything, then to go beyond 
it and seek for a reason or explanation of it in anything 
else is to go beyond the beginning of knowledge ; it is to 
ask for a knowledge before knowledge. 

Des Cartes, however, is himself unfaithful to this point 
of view; for,strictly taken, it would involve the consequence, 
not only that there is nothing prior to the pure conscious- 
ness of self, but that there can be no object which is not 
in necessary relation to it. Hence there can be no absolute 
opposition between thought and anything else, no opposi- 
tion which thought itself does not transcend. But Des 
Cartes commits the error of making thought the property 
of a substance, a res cogiians, which as such can immediately 
or directly apprehend nothing but thoughts or ideas; 
while, altogether outside of these thoughts and ideas, there 
is another substance characterized by the property of 
extension, and with which thought has nothing to do. 
Matter in space is thus changed, in Kantian language, into 
a “ thing in itself,” an object out of all relation to the 
subject ; and on the other hand, mind seems to be shut up 
in the magic circle of its own ideas, without any capacity 
of breaking through the circle or apprehending any reality 
but itself. Between thought and being, in spite of their 
subjective unity in self-consciousness, a great gulf seems still 
to be fixed, which cannot he crossed u^ess thought should 

^ Jte^. ad s&smdas dtjeeU<mes, p. 74 — quoUng &om the Elzevir 
edition. 
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become extended, or matter think. But to Des Cartes the 
duuli&m is abaolute, because it is a presupposition with 
which he starts. Mind cannot go out of itself, cannot deal 
with anything but thought, without ceasing to be mind; 
and matter must cease to be matter ere it can lose its 
absolute externality, its nature as having extra partes, 
and acquire the unity of mind. They are opposed as the 
divi.sible and the indivisible, and there is no possible exist- 
ence of matter in thought except a representative existence. 
The ideal (or, as Des Cartes calls it, objective) existence of 
matter in thought and the real (or, as Des Cartes calls it, 
formal) existence of matter out of thought are absolutely 
different and independent things. 

It was, however, impossible tor Des Cartes to be content 
with a subjective idealism that confined all knowledge to 
the tautological expression of self-consciousness “ I am I,” 
“ What I perceive I perceive,” If the individual is to find 
in his seK-consciousness the principle of all knowledge, 
there must he something in it which transcends the distinc- 
tion of self and not self, which carries him beyond the 
limit of his own individuality. What then is the point 
where the subjective consciousness passes out into the 
objective, from which it seemed at first absolutely excluded ] 
Des Cartes answers that it is through the connection of the 
consciousness of self with the consciousness of God. It is 
because we find God in our minds that we find anything 
else. The proof of God’s existence is therefore the hinge 
on which the whole Cartesian philosophy turns, and it is 
necessary to examine the nature of it somewhat closely. 

Des Cartes, in the first place, tries to extract a criterion 
of truth out of the cogito ergo sum. Why am I assured of 
my own existence 1 It is because the conception of existence 
is at once and immediately involved in the consciousness 
of self. I can logically distinguish the two elements, but 
I cannot separate them ; whenever I clearly and distinctly 
conceive the one, I am forced to think the other along 
with it. But this gives me a rule for all judgments what- 
ever, a principle which is related to the cogito ergo sum, 
as the formal to the material principle of knowledge. 
Whatever we cannot separate from the clear and ex- 
tinct conception of anything, necessarily belongs to it 
in reality; and on the other hand, whatever we can 
separate from the clear and distinct conception of any- 
thing, does nob necessarily belong to it in reality. Let 
us therefore set an object clearly before us, let us sever 
it in thought so far as is possible from all other objects, 
and we shall at once be able to determine what pro- 
perties and relations are essential, and what are not 
essential to it. And if we find empirically that any object 
manifests a property or relation not involved in the clear 
and distinct conception of it, we can say with certainty that 
such property or relation does not belong to it except by 
arbitrary arrangement, or, in other words, by the external 
combination of things which in there own nature have no 
affinity or connection. 

How, by the application of this principle, we might at 
once assure ourselves of many mathematical truths ; but, 
as has been already shown, there is a point of view from 
which we may donbt even these, so long as the idea of a 
God that deceives ns is not excluded. H it is not certain 
that there is a God that cannot lie, it is not certain that 
there is an objective matter in space to which mathematical 
truth applies. But the existence of God maybe proved in 
two ways. In the first place it may he proved through the 
principle of causality, which is a self-evident truth. We 
have in our mind many ideas, and according to the principle 
of causality, all these ideas must be derived from something 
that contains a “formal” reality which corresponds to their 
“objective” reality, i.e., which contains at least as much 
, reality in its existence out of thought as they contain in 
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tlieir existence in tliought Now we might derive from 
ourselves not only the ideas of other minds like our- 
selves, but possibly also of material objects, since these 
are lowei in the scale of existence than ourselves, and it is 
conceivable that the idea of them might be got by omitting 
some of the qualities which distinguish ourselves. But the 
idea of God, of a being who is eternal and immutable, 
all powerful, all ivise, and all good, cannot be derived 
from our own limited and imperfect existence. The 
origin, therefore, must be sought in a being who contains 
actually in himself all that is contained in our idea of 
him. 

To this argument it was objected by some of tlie critics 
of Des Cartes that the idea of God as the infinite Being is 
merely negative, and that it is derived from the finite 
simply by abstracting from its conditions. Des Cartes 
answers that the case is just the reverse — ^the infinite is 
the positive idea, and the finite is the negative, and there- 
fore the former is the presupposition of the latter. As 
Kant, at a later date, pointed out that space is not a 
general conception, abstracted from the ideas of particular 
spaces, and representing the common element in them, but 
that, on the contrary, the ideas of particular spaces are 
got by the limitation of the one infinite space that is prior 
to them, so Des Oartes maintains in general that the idea 
of the finite is had only by limitation of the infinite, and 
nut the idea of the infinite by abstraction from the partic- 
ular determinations of the Wte. It is a necessary con- 
sequence of this that the self-consciousness of a finite being 
is bound up with the consciousness of the infinite. Hence 
the idea of God is not merely one among other ideas which 
we have, but it is the one idea that is necessary to our 
very existence as thinking beings, the idea through which 
alone we can think ourselves, or anything else. I ought 
never to suppose,’' says Des Cartes, “ that my conception 
of the infinite is a negative idea, got by negation of the 
finite, just as I conceive repose to be merely negation of 
movement, and darkness merely the negation of light. 
On the contrary, I see manifestly that there is more reality 
in the infinite than in the finite substance, and that there- 
fore I have in me the notion of the infinite, even in some 
sense pnor to the notion of the finite, or, in other words, 
that the notion of myself in some sense presupposes the 
notion of God; for how could I doubt or desire, how 
could I be conscious of anything as a want, how could I 
know that I am not altogether perfect, if I had not in me 
the idea of a being more perfect than myself, by comparison 
with whom I recognize the defects of my own existence ? ” ^ 
Des Cartes then goes on in various ways to illustrate the 
tliesis that the consciousness of a defective and growing 
nature canuot give rise to the idea of iufinite perfection, but 
on the contrary, presupposes it, We could not think of a 
series of approximations, unless there were somehow pre- 
sent to us the idea of the completed infinite as the goal 
we aim at. If we had not the consciousness of ourselves 
as finite in relation to the infinite, either we should not be 
conscious of ourselves at all, or we should be conscious of 
ourselves as infinite. The image of God is so impressed by 
Him upon us, that we “ conceive that resemblance wherein 
the idea of God is contained by the same faculty whereby 
we are conscious of ourselves,” In other words, our con- 
sciousness of ourselves is at the same time consciousness of 
our finitude, and hence of our relation to a being who is 
infinite. 

The principle which underlies the reasoning of Des Cartes 
is, that to he conscious of a limit, is to transcend it. We 
could not feel the limits either upon our thought or upon 
our existence, we could not doubt or desire, if we did not 
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already apprehend something bej ond these limits. Nay, 
we could not he conscious of our existence as individual 
selves, if we were not conscious of that which is not our- 
selves, and of a unity in which both self and not-self are 
included. Our individual life is therefore to us as self- 
conscious beings a part of a wider universal life. Doubt 
and aspiration are but the manifestation of this essential 
division and contradiction of a nature, which, as conscious 
of itself, is at the same time conscious of the whole in 
which it is a part. And as the existence of a self and its 
consciousness are one, so we may say that a thinking being 
is not only an individual, but always in some sense 
identified with that universal unity of being to which it 
is essentially related. 

If Des Cartes had followed out this line of thought, he 
would have been led at once to the pantheism of Spinoza, 
if not beyond it. As it is, he is on the verge of contra- 
diction with himself when he sjieaks of the consciousness 
of God as in some sense prior to the consciousness of self. 
How can anything be prior to the first principles of know- 
ledge ? It is no answer to say that the consciousness of 
God is the principtinm essendi while the consciousness of 
self is the jprvnciphm, cognoscendi. For, if the idea of 
God is prior to the idea of self, knowledge must begin 
where existence begins, with God. The words “in some 
sense,” with which Des Cartes qualifies his assertion of the 
priority of the idea of God, only betray his hesitation and his 
partial consciousness of the contradiction in which he is 
involved. Some of Des Cartes’s critics presented this 
difficulty to him in another form, and accused him of 
reasoning in a circle when he said that it is because God 
cannot lie that we are certain that our clear and distinct 
ideas do not deceive us. The very existence of the con- 
scious self, the cogito ergo siim, which is the first of all 
truths and therefore prior in certitude to the existence of 
God, is believed only because of the clearness and distinct- 
ness with which we apprehend it. How then, they argued, 
could God’s truthfulness be oiir security for a principle 
which we must use in order to prove the being of God ? 
The answer of Des Cartes is somewhat lame. We cannot 
doubt any self-evident principle, or even any truth based 
on a self-evident principle, when we are directly contem- 
plating it in all the necessity of its evidence ; it is only 
when we forget or turn away from this evidence, and begin 
to think of the possibility of a deceitful God, that a doubt 
arises which cannot be removed except by the conviction 
that God is true.® It can scarcely be said that this is a 
dignus vindice nodus, or that God can fitly appear as a 
kind of second-best resource to the forgetful spirit that has 
lost its direct hold on truth and its faith in itself. God, 
truth, and the human spirit are thus conceived as having 
merely external and accidental relations with each other. 
What Des Cartes, however, is really expressing in this 
exoteric way, is simply that beneath and beyond all par- 
ticular truths Kes the great general truth of the unity 
of thought and existence. In contemplating particular 
truth, we may not consciously relate it to this unity, but 
when we have to defend ourselves against scepticism, we 
are forced to realize this relation. The ultimate answer to 
any attack upon a special aspect or element of truth must 
be to show that the fate of truth itself, the possibility of 
knowledge is involved in the rejection of it, and that we 
cannot doubt it without doubting reason itself. But to 
doubt' reason is, in the language of Des Cartes, to doubt the 
truthfulness of God, for, in his view, the idea of God is 
involved in the very constitution of reason. Taken in this 
way then, the import of Des Cartes’s answer is, that the 
consciousness of self, like every other particular truth, is 
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not at first seen to rest on tlie consciousness of God, bat 
that when we realize what it means we see that it does so 
rest. But if this be so, then in making the consciousness 
of self his first principle of knowledge, Des Cartes has 
stopped short of the truth. It can only be the first 
principle if it is understood not as the consciousness of the 
individual self, hut in a sense in which the consciousness of 
self is identical with the consciousness of God. 

Des Cartes, however, is far from a clear apprehension, of 
the ultimate unity of thought aud being, which nevertheless 
he strives to find in God. Beginning with an absolute 
separation of the res cogitans from the 7-es externa^ he is 
continually falling back into dualism just when he seemed 
to have escaped from it. Even in God the absolute unity, 
idea and reality fall asunder; our idea of God is not God 
in us, it is only an idea of which God’s existence is the 
cause. But the category’’ of causality, if it forms a bridge 
between different things, as here between knowing and 
being, at the same time repels them from each other. It 
is a category of external relation which may be adequate 
to express the relation of the finite to the finite, but not 
the relation of the finite to the infinite. We cannot con- 
ceive God as the cause of our idea of him, without making 
God a purely objective and therefore finite existence. Nor j 
is the case better when we turn to the so-called onto- ' 
logical argument, — that existence is necessarily involved iu j 
the idea of God, just as the property of having its angles 
equal to two right angles is involved in the idea of a 
triangle. If indeed we understood this as meaning that i 
thought transcends the distinction between itself and 
existence, and that therefore existence cannot be a thing 
in itself out of thought, hut must be an intelligible world 
that exists as such only for the thinkiiig being, there is 
some force in the argument. Bub this meaning we cannot 
find in Des Cartes, or to find it we must make Mm 
inconsistent with himself. He was so far from having 
quelled the phantom “ thing iu itself,” that he treated 
matter in space as such a tMng, and thus confused 
externality of space with externality to the mind. On this 
dnalistie basis, the ontological argument becomes a mani- 
fest paralogism, and lies open to all the objections that 
Kant brought against it. That the idea of God involves 
existence proves only that God, if he exists at all, exists 
by the necessity of Ms being. But the link that shall bind 
thought to existence is stiU wanting, and, in consistency 
with the other presuppositions of Des Cartes, it cannot be 
supplied. 

But again, even if we allow to Des Cartes that God is the 
unity of thought and being, we must stiU ask what kind of 
unity? Is it a mere generic unity, reached by abstraction, 
and therefore leaving out all the distinguisMng character- 
istics of the particulars under it? Oris it a concrete unity 
to which the particular elements are subordinated, but in 
wMch they are nevertheless included ? To answer tMs 
question, we need only look at the relation of the finite to 
the infinite, as it is expr^sed in the passage already quoted, 
and in many others. Des Cartes always speaks of the 
infinite as a purely afifinnative or positive existence, and of 
the finite in so far as it is distinguished from the infinite, 
as purely negative, or in other words as a nonentity. “ I 
am,” he says, “ a mean between God and notiiing, between 
the Supreme Being and not-being. In so far as I am 
created by God, there is notMng in me that can deceive me 
or lead me into error. But on tiie other hand, if I consider 
myself as participating in nothingness, or nob-being, inas- 
mudb. as I am not myself the Supreme Being, hut in nmny 
ways defective, I find myself exposed to an infinity of errors. 
Thus error as such is not sometMng real that depends on' 
God, but simply a defect; I do not need to explain it by 
means df aitf faculty bestowed on me by God, but 
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merely by the fact that the faculty for discerning truth 
from error with which he has endowed me, is not infinite.” ^ 
But if we follow out this principle to its logical result, we 
must say not only that error is a consequence of finitude, but 
also that the very existence of the finite as such is an error 
or illusion. All finitude, aU determination, according to the 
well-known Spinozistic aphorism, is negation, and negation 
cannot constitute reality. To know the reality of tMngs, 
therefore, we have to abstract from their limits, or in other 
words, the only reality is the infinite. Finite being, qua 
finite, has no existence, and finite self-consciousness, con- 
sciousness of a self in opposition to, or limited by, a not-self 
is an illusion. But Des Cartes does not thus reason. He 
does not see “ anything in the nature of the infinite wMch 
should exclude the existence of finite tMngs.” “ What ” 
he asks “ would become of the power of that imaginary 
infinite if it could create nothing ? Perceiving in ourselves 
the power of thinking, we can easily conceive that there 
should be a greater intelligence elsewhere. And even if we 
should suppose that intelligence increased ad infinitum,, we 
need not fear that our own would be lessened. And the 
same is true of all other attributes which we ascribe to God, 
even of his power, provided only that we do not suppose 
that the power in us is not subjected to God’s will. In 
all points, therefore, He is infinite without any exclusion 
of created things.” ^ The truth of this view we need not 
dispute ; the question is as to its consistency with Cartesian 
principles. It may be a Mgher idea of God to conceive 
him as revealing Mmself in and to finite creatures ; but 
it is a different idea from that which is implied iu Des 
Cartes’s explanations of error. It is an inconsistency that 
brings Des Cartes nearer to Christiantity, and nearer it 
may also be said, to a true metaphysic ; but it is not the 
less an inconsistency with his fundament^ principles which 
necessarily disappears in their subsequent development. 
To conceive the finite as not constituted merely by the 
absence of some of the positive elements of the infinite, 
hut as in necessary unity with the infinite ; to conceive 
the infinite as not merely that which has no limits, or 
determinations, but as that which is self-determined and 
self-manifesting, which through all finitude and manifesta- 
tion returns upon itself, may not be erroneous. But it 
would not be difficult to show that the adoption of such a 
conception involves the rejection or modification of almost 
every doctrine of the Cartesian system. 

In connection with this inconsistency we may notice the 
very different relations in which Des Cartes conceives mind 
on the one side and matter on the other, to stand towards 
God, who yet is the cause of both, and must therefore, by 
the principle of causality, contain in Mmself all that is 
in both. Matter and mind are to Des Cartes absolute 
opposites. Whatever can be asserted of mind can be 
denied of matter, whatever can be asserted of matter can 
be denied of mind. Matter is passive, mind is active; matter 
is extended, and therefore divisible ad infinitum; mind 
is an indivisible unity. In fact, though of this Des Cartes 
is not conscious, the determination of the one is mediated 
by its opposition to the other ; the ideas of object and sub- 
ject, -the self and not-self, are terms of a relation distin- 
guishable but inseparable. But in the idea of God we must 
a unity which transcends this difference in one way or 
another, whether by combining the two under a Mgher 
notion, or, as it would he more natural to expect on Cartesian 
principles, by abstracting eqnally from the particular 
chara.cteristics of both. Des Cartes reaUy does neither, or 
rather he acts partly on the one principle and partly oh the 
other. In Ms idea of God he abstracts from the properties 
of matter but not from those of mind. “ God,” he says, 
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“ contains in liimself formaliter all tliat is in mind, but only 
envtmiter all that is in matter;''^ or, as be elsewhere 
expresses it more popularly, be is mind, bat be is only the 
creator of matter. And for this be gives as bis reason, that 
matter as being divisible and passive is essentially imperfect. 
Jpsa, natura corporis multas wiperfectiones involvii, and, 
therefore, “ there is more analogy between sounds and 
colours than there is between material things and God." 
But the real imperfection here hesiii the abstractness of the 
Cartesian conceiition of matter as merely extended, merely 
passive ; and this is balanced by the equal abstractness of 
tbe conception of mind or self-consciousness as an absolutely 
simple activity, a pure intelligence without any object but 
itself. If matter as absolutely opposed to mind is imperfect, 
mind as absolutely opposed to matter is equally imperfect. 
In fact they are the elements or factors of a unity, and lose 
all meaning when severed from each other, and if we are to 
seek this unity by abstraction, we must equally abstract 
from, both 

The result of this one-sidedness is seen in the fact that 
Des Cartes, who begins by separating mind from matter, 
ends by fiuding the essence of mind in pure wiU, ^.e., m pure 
formal self-determination. Hence God’s will is conceived 
as absolutely arbitrary, not determined by any end or law, 
for aU laws, even the necessary truths that constitute reason, 
spring from God’s determination, and do not precede it. 

“ He is the author of the essence of things no less than their 
existence,” and his will has no reason hut his will. In 
man there is an intelligence with eternal laws or truths 
involved in its structure, which so far limits hds will 
“ He finds the nature of good and truth already determined 
hy God, and his will cannot be moved by anything else.’’ 
His highest freedom consists in having his wiU determined 
by a clear perception of tbe nature of good and truth, and 
“ he is never indifferent except when he is ignorant of it, 
or at least does not see it so clearly as to be lifted above 
the possibility of doubt.” ^ Indifference of will is to him 
“ the lowest grade of liberty,’’ yet, on the other hand, in 
nothing does the image of God in him show itself more 
clearly than in the fact that his will is not limited hy his 
clear and distinct knowledge, but is “ in a. manner infinite.” 
iFor “there is no object of any will, even the infinite will 
of God, to which our will does not extend.” ^ Belief 
is a 'free act, for as we can .yield our assent to the 
obscure conceptions presented by sense and the imagina- 
tion, and thus allow om’selves to be led into error, so 
on tbe other hand we can refuse to give this assent, or 
allow ourselves to be determined by anything but the 
clear and distinct ideas of intelligence. That which, makes 
it possible for us to err is that also in which the divine 
image in us is' most clearly seen, We cannot have tlie 
freedom of God whose will’ creates the object of his 
knowledge ; but in reserving our assent for the clear and 
distinct perceptions of inteUigence, we,' as it were, re-enaot 
for ourselves' the divine law,' and repeat, so far as is possible 
to finite beings, the transcendent act of will in which truth 
and good had their origin 

The inherent defect of this view is the divorce it makes 
between the form and the matter of intelligence. It implies 
that reason or seH-consclousness is one thing, and .that 
truth- is another and quite different thing, which has been 
united! tp it by the arbitrary will of God. The same 
external' conception of the relation of truth to the mind is- 
involv.edyin the doctrine of innate ideas, It is true that. 
Des Gattes didfnotihold that doctrine in the coarse form in. 
which it ‘.was httribqfced to him by Locke, but expressly 
declares that he ■ has ..‘fine ver said or thought at any time* 


^ jResp. ad sec. object, p. 72-3. * Reap. Sextce, 160-163. 

^ i. 36. 
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that the mind required innate ideas which were separated 
from the faculty of thinking. He had simply used the 
word innate i»to distinguish those ideas which are derived 
from that faculty, and not from external objects or the 
determination of the will. Just as when we say generosity 
is mnate in certain families, and in certain others diseases, 
like tbe gout or the stone, we do not mean to imply that 
infants lu their mother's womb are affected with these 
complaints.’’-^ Yet Des Cartes, as we have seen, does not 
hold that these truths are involved in the very nature of 
iutelligence as such, so that we cannot conceive a self-con- 
scious heing without them. On the contrary we are to 
regard the divine intelligence as by arbitrary act determining 
that two and two should be four, or that envy should be a 
vice. We are “ not to conceive eternal truth flowing from 
God as rays from the sun.’’^ In other words, we are not 
to conceive all particular truths as different aspects of one 
truth. It is part of the imperfection of man’s finite nature 
that he “ finds truth and good determined for him ” It is 
something given, — ^given, indeed, along with his very faculty 
of thinking, but still given as an external limit to it. It 
belongs not to his nature as spirit, but to his fiiiitude as 
man. 

After what has been said, it is obvious that the transition 
from God to matter must be somewhat arbitrary and 
external. God’s truthfulness is 2 fiedged for the reality of 
that of which we have clear and distinct ideas ; and we 
have clear and distinct ideas of the external world so long 
as we conceive it simply as extended matter, infinitely 
divisible, and moved entirely from without, — so long, in 
short, as we conceive it as the direct opposite of mind, and 
do not attribute to it any one of the properties of mind. 
Oinnes proprietates, gxms vn ea dare percipimiis, ad hoc 
' wiwni reducwitw', q%iod sit partihilis et mobiliS) secundum 
partes. We must, therefore, free ourselves from the obscure 
and confused modes of thought which arise whenever wo 
ij attribute any of the secondary qualities, -which exist merely 
j in our sensations, to "the objects that cause these sensations. 

.. The subjective character of such qualities is proved by the 
' constant change which takes place in them, without any 
1 change of the obj'ect in which they are perceived. A piece 
1 of wax cannot lose its extension ; but its colour, its hard- 
ness, and all the other qualities whereby it is presented to 
sense, may be easily altered. What is objective in all this 
is merely an extended substance, and the modes of motion 
or rest through which it is made to pass. In like manner 
we must separate from our notion of matter all ideas of 
actio in distans, — e.g., we must explain weight not as a 
tendency to the centre of the - earth or an attraction of 
distant particles of matter, but aa a consequence of the 
pressure of, other bodies, immediately surrounding that 
which is felt 'to be heavy.® For the only conceivable actio 
in distans is that which is mediated by thought, and it is 
only in so far as -we suppose matter to have in it a principle 
of activity like thought, that we can accept such oxiilaua* 
tions of its -motion. Again, while we must thus keep our 
conceptioh of, matter clear ' of all elements that do not 
belong to i'll, we must' also be careful not to take away from 
it those that do belong to it. It is a defect of distinctness 
in our’idestS -when! we conceive’ an attribute as existing 
'apart -from- its suytance^ 'Or a substance without its 
'.attribute 5 'for this' is to treat elements that are only 
'i separated by a '<idia’tinotion -of reason,” as if they were dis- 
jtinct things.’ -The conception of the' possibility of a vacuum 
■ or empty space arises- merely froih^ Our ^confusing the possible ‘ 
separation of any ’iiiode' oil form off matter ,ft:oto: mat|;er in' 
general With the- impossible separation Of matter in’ geh'er^.!. 

'* (8«a5to, pt -166-6* , ^ 
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from its own essential attribute. Accordingly, in his 
physical philosophy, Des Cartes attempts to explain every- 
thing on mechanical principles, starting with the hypothesis 
that a certain quantity of motion has been impressed on 
the material universe by God at the first, a quantity which 
can never be lost or diminished, and that space is an 
absolute plenum in which motion propagates itself in circles. 
It is unnecessary to follow Des Cartes into the detail of 
the theory of vortices. It is more to the purpose to notice 
the nature of the reasons by which he is driven to regard 
such a mechanical explanation of the universe as necessary. 
A real or substantive existence is, in his view, a res com- 
pleta, a thing that can be conceived as a whole in itself 
without relations to any other thing. Now matter and 
mind are, he thinks, such complete existences, so long as 
we conceive them, as pure intelligence most conceive them, 
as abstract opposites of each other; and do not permit 
ourselves to be confused by those mixed modes of thought 
which are due to sense or imagination, Des Cartes does 
not see that in this very abstract opposition there is a bond 
of union between mind and matter, that they are correlative 
opposites, and therefore in their separation res mco7npletce. 
In other words, they are merely elements of reality 
substantiated by abstract thought into independent realities. 
He indeed partly retracts his assertion that mind and matter 
severed from each other are m completes, when he declares 
that neither can be conceived as existing apart from God, 
and that therefore, strictly speaking, God alone is a 
substance. But as we have seen, he avoids the necessary 
inference that in God the opposition between mind and 
matter is reconciled or transcended, by conceiving God as 
abstract self-consciousness or will, and the material world 
not as his necessary manifestation, but simply as Ms 
creation, — as having its origm in an act of bare volition, and 
that only. His God is the God of monoiheism and not of 
Christianity, and therefore the world is to God always a 
foreign matter which he brings into being, and acts on 
from without, but in which he is not revealed. 

It is a natural consequence of this view that nature is 
essentially dead matter, that beyond the motion it has 
received from God at the beginning, and which it transmits 
from part to part without increase or diminution, it has no 
principle of activity in it. Every trace of , vitality in 
it must be explained away as a mere false reflection upon 
it of the nature of mind. The world is thus “ cut in two 
with a hatchet,^’ and there is no attraction to overcome the 
mutual repulsion of its severed parts. Nothing can be 
admitted in the material half that savours of self-deter- 
mination, all its energy must be communicated, not self- 
originated ; there is no room for gravitation, still less for 
magnetism or chemical affinity, in this theory. A fortiori, 
animal life must be completely explained away. The 
machine may be very complicated, hut it is still, and can 
he nothing but, a machine. If we once admitted that 
matter could he anytMng but mechanical, we should be on 
the way to admit that matter could become mind. When 
a modern physical pMlosopher declares that everything, 
even life and thought, is uJtunately reducible to matter, 
we cannot always be certain that he means what he seems 
to say. Not seldom the materialist soi-di^amt when we 
hear his account of the properties iof matter, turns out to 
he something like a spiritualist in disguise ; ,hut when Des 
Cartes asserted that everytMng hut mind is material, and 
that the animals are automata, there is no sqqh ^nkiely of 
interpretation. He said what he meant, and meant’ what 
he said, in the hardest sense his words ;ca4 biea,rf., inatter 
was not even gravitating, much less living; i it had no, 
property except that of retaining,. S'!!*! transmitti^ .the. 
motion received from without by pressure and impact. 
And his animals were automata, nob merely in the sense 
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of being governed by sensation and instinct, but precisely 
in the sense that a watch is an automaton. Henry More 
cries out against the ruthless consequence with which he 
develops his principles to this result. “ In this,” he says, 
“ I do not so much admire the penetrative power of your 
genius as I tremble for the fate of the animals. What I 
recognize iu you is notonly subtlety of thought, but a hard 
and remorseless logic with which you arm yourself as with 
a sword of steel, to take away life and sensation with one 
blow, from almost the whole animal kingdom.” But Des 
Cartes was not the man to be turned from the legitimate 
result of his principles by a scream. ‘^Nec moror astutias 
et sagacitates canum et vulpium, nec qusecunque alia 
propter cibum, venerem, ant metum a hrutis fiunt. 
Profiteor enim me posse perfacile ilia omnia ut a sola 
niemhi'orum conformatione profecta explicaref ^ 

The difficulty reaches its height when Des Cartes 
attempts to explain the union of the body and spirit in 
man. Between two substances wMch, when clearly and 
distinctly conceived, do not imply each other, there can be 
none but an artificial unity, — a unity of composition that 
still leaves them external to each other. Even God cannot 
make them one in any higher sense. ^ And as it is 
impossible in the nature of mind to see any reason why it 
should he embodied, or in the nature of matter to see any 
reason why it should become the organ of mmd, the union 
of the two must be taken as a mere empirical fact. When 
we put on the one side all that belongs to intelligence, and 
on the other ah that belongs to matter, there is a residuum 
iu our ideas wMch we cannot reduce to either head. This 
residuum consists of our appetites, our passions, and our 
sensations, including not only the feelings of pain and 
pleasure, but also the perceptions of colour, smell, taste, of 
hardness and softness, and ah the other qualities appre- 
hended by touch. These must he referred to the union of 
mind with body. They are subjective in the sense that 
they give ns no information either as to the nature of 
things or of mind. Their function is only to indicate what 
tMngs are useful or hurtful to our composite nature as 
such, or in other words what things tend to confirm or 
dissolve the unity of mind and body. They indicate that 
something is taking place in our body, or without it, and 
so stimulate us to some kind of action, but wlaxt it is that 
is taking place they do not tell us. There is no resem- 
blance in the sensation of pain produced by great heat to 
the rending of the fibres of our body that causes it. But 
we do not need to know the real origin of our sensation to 
prevent us goiug too near the fire. Sensation leads us into 
error only when we are not conscious that its office is 
merely practical, and when we attempt to make objective 
judgments by means of its obscure and confused ideas, e.g., 
when we say that there is heat in our hands or in the fire. 
And the remedy for this error is to be found simply in the 
clear conviction of the subjectivity of sensation. 

These views of the nature of sense, however, at once 
force us to ask how Des Cartes can consistently admit that 
a subjective result such as sensation, a result in mind, 
should be produced by matter, and on the other hand how 
an objective result, a result in matter, should he effected 
by mind. Des Cartes explains at great length, according 
to his modification of the physiology of the day, that the 
pineal gland, wMch is the. immediate organ of the soul, 
is acted on by the nerve^ through the animal spirits,” 
and, again by reaction upon these spirits produces motions 
in the body, Tt, is an obvious remark that tMs explanation 
either .materializes lUund, or else puts for the solution 
the .very problejn. to . be solved. It was therefore ^in 
, the spirit of Des Cartes, it was only making explicit. wlm,fc 

I : ; >■ Epiai.f i. 66, 67i 
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is iavolved in many of his expressions when Geulincx, 
one of his earliest followers, formulated the theory of 
occasional causes. The general approval of the Cartesian 
school proved that this was a legitimate development of 
doctrine. Yet it tore away the last veil from the absolute 
duaHsm of the system, which had so far stretched the 
antagonism of mind and matter that no mediation renaained 
possible, or what is the same thing, remained possible only 
through an inexplicable will of God. The intrusion of 
such a Dens ex macMna into philosophy only showed that 
philosophy by its violent abstraction had destroyed the 
unity of the known and intelligible world, and was, there- 
fore, forced to seek that unity in the region of the unknown 
and unintelligible. If our light be darkness, then in our 
darkness we must seek for light ; if reason be contradictory 
in itself, truth must be found in unreason. The develop- 
ment of the Cartesian school was soon to show what is the 
necessary and inevitable end of such worship of the 
unknown. 

To the ethical aspect of his philosophy, Des Cartes, 
unlike his great disciple, only devoted a subordinate atten- 
tion, In a short treatise, however, he discussed the relation 
of reason to the passions. After we have got over the 
initial difficulty, that matter should give rise to effects in 
mind, and mind in matter, and have admitted that in 
man the unity of mind and body turns what in the 
animals is mere mechanical reception of stimulus from 
without and reaction upon it into an action and reaction 
mediated by sensation, emotion, and passion, another 
question presents itself. How can the mere natural move- 
ment of passion, the nature of which is fixed by the original 
constitution of our body, and of the things that act upon 
it, be altered or modified by pure reason 1 For while it is 
obvious that morality consists in the determination of reason 
by itself, it is not easy to conceive how the same being who 
is determined by passion from without should also be 
determined by reason from within. How, in other words, 
can a spiritual being maintain its character as self-deter- 
mined, or at least determined only by the clear and distinct 
ideas of the reason which are its innate forms, in the 
presence of this foreign element of passion that seems to 
make it the slave of external impressions ? Is reason able 
to crash this intruder, or to turn it into a servant 1 Can 
the passions be annihilated, or can they he spiritualized 1 
Des Cartes could not properly adopt either alternative ; he 
could not adopt the ethics of asceticism, for the union of 
body and mind is, in his view, natural; and hence the 
passions which are the results of that union are in them- 
selves good. They are provisions of nature for the protec- 
tion of the unity of soul and body, and stimulate us to the 
acts necessary for that purpose. Yet, on the other hand, 
he could not admit that these passions are capable of being 
completely spiritualized ; for so long as the unity of body 
and soul is regarded as merely external and accidental, it is 
impossible to think that the passions which arise out of this 
unity can be transformed into the embodiment and expres- 
sion of reason. Des Cartes, indeed, points out that every 
passion has a lower and a higher form, and while in its 
lower or primary form it is based on the obscure ideas 
produced by the motion of the animal spirits, in its higher 
form it is connected with the clear and distinct judgments 
of reason regarding good and evil. If, however, the unity 
of soul and body be a unity of composition, there is an- 
element of obscurity in the judgments of passion which 
cannot be made clear, an element in desire that cannot be 
spiritualized. If the mind be external to the passions it 
can only impose upon them an external rule of moderation. 
On such a theory no zdeal morality is possible to man in 
his present state ; for, in order to the attainment of such 
an ideal morality, it would he necessary that the accidental 
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element obtruded into his life as a spiritual being by his 
connection with the body should he expelled. What can 
be attained under present conditions is only to abstract so 
far as is possible from external things, and those relations 
to external things into which passion brings us. Hence 
the great importance which Des Cartes attaches to the dis- 
tinction between things in our power, and things not in 
our power. What is not in our power includes all outward 
things, and therefore it is our highest wisdom to regard 
them as determined by an absolute fate, or the eternal 
decree of God. We cease to wish for the impossible ; and 
therefore to subdue our passions we only need to convince 
ourselves that no effort of ours can enable us to secure their 
objects. On the other hand that which is within our power, 
which therefore we cannot desire too earnestly', is virtue. 
But virtue in this abstraction from all objects of desire is 
simply the harmony of reason with itself, the arapa^ca of 
the Stoic under a slight change of aspect. Thus in ethics, 
as in metaphysics, Des Cartes ends not with a reconciliation 
of the opposed elements, but with a dualism, or at best, 
with a unity which is the result of abstraction. 

Malebeaistche was prepared, by the ascetic training of 
the cloister and the teaching of Augustine, to bring to clear 
consciousness and expression many of the tendencies that 
were latent and undeveloped in the philosophy of Des 
Cartes. To use a chemical metaphor, the Christian Plato- 
nism of the church father was a medium in which Car- 
tesianism could precipitate the product of its elements. 
Yet the medium was, as we shall see, not a perfect one, 
and hence the product was not quite pure. Without 
metaphor, Malebranche, by his previous habits of thought, 
was weU fitted to detect and develop the pantheistic and 
ascetic elements of his master’s philosophy. But he was 
not well fitted to penetrate through the veil of popular 
language under which the discordance of that philosophy 
with orthodox Christianity was hidden. On the contrary, 
the whole training of the Catholic priest, and especially his 
practical spirit, with that tendency to compromise which a 
practical spirit always brings with it, enabled him to conceal 
from himself as weU as from others the logical result of his 
principles. And we do not wonder even when we find him 
treating as a “ miserable ” the philosopher who tore away 
the veil. 

Malebranche saw “ all things in God.” In other words, he 
taught that knowledge is possible only in so far as thought 
is the expression, not of the nature of the individual sub- 
ject as such, but of a universal life in which he and all 
other rational beings partake. “No one can feel my 
individual pain ; every one can see the truth which I con- 
template — why is it so 1 The reason is that my pain is a 
modification of my substance, but truth is the common 
good of all spirits.’”- This idea is ever present to Male- 
branche, and is repeated by him in an endless variety of forms 
of expression. Thus, like Des Cartes, but with more deci- 
sion, he tells us that the idea of the infinite is prior to the 
idea of the finite. “We conceive of the infinite being by 
the very fact that we conceive of being without thinking 
whether it be finite or no. But in order that we may 
think of a finite being, we must necessarily cut off or 
deduct something from the general notion of being, which 
consequently we must previously possess. Thus the mind 
does not apprehend anything whatever, except in and 
through the idea that it has of the infinite ; and so far is it 
from being the case that this idea is formed by the confused 
assemblage of all the ideas of particular things as the philo- 
sophers maintain, that, on the contrary, all these particular 
ideas are only participations in the general idea of tbs 
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infinite, just as God does not derive His being from tbe crea- 
tures, but all the creatures are imperfect participations of 
the divine Being.” ^ Again, he tells us, in the same chapter, 
that “ when we wish to think of any particular thing, we 
first cast our view upon all being, and then apply it to the 
consideration of the object in question. We could not 
desire to see any particular object unless we saw it already 
in a confused and general way, and as there is nothing 
which we cannot desire to see, so all objects must be in a 
manner present to our spirit.” Or, as he puts it in another 
place, ‘‘ our mind would not be capable of representing to 
itself the general ideas of genera and species if it did not 
see all things as contained in one ; for every creature being 
an individual we cannot say that we are apprehending 
any created thing when we think the general idea of a 
triangle” The main idea that is expressed in aU these 
different ways is simply this, that to determine any 
individual object as such, we must relate it to, and distin- 
guish it from, the whole of which it is a part ; and that, 
therefore, thought could never apprehend anything if it did 
not bring with itself the idea of the intelligible world as a 
unity. Des Cartes had already expressed this truth in hss 
Meditations, but he had deprived it of its full significance 
by making a distinction between the being and the idea of 
God, the former of which, in his view, was only the cause 
of the latter. Malebranche detects this error, and denies 
that there is any idea of the infinite, which is a somewhat 
crude way of sa 3 dng that there is no division between the 
idea of the infinite and its reality. What Eeid asserted of 
the external world, that it is not represented by an idea in 
our minds, but is actually present to them, Malebranche 
asserted of God. Ho individual thing, he tells us — and an 
idea is but an individual thing — could represent the infinite. 
On the contrary, all individual things are represented 
through the infinite Being, who contains them all in His 
substance trh efficace, etpar consiquence trhs intelligible.^ 
We know God by himself, material things only by their 
ideas in God, for they are ‘‘unintelligible in themselves, 
and we can see them only in the being who contains them 
in an intelligible manner,” And thus, unless we in some 
way “ saw God, we should be able to see nothing else.” 
The vision of God or in God, therefore, is an “intellectual 
intuition” in which seer and seen, knower and known, are 
one. Our knowledge of things is our participation in God’s 
knowledge of them. When we have gone so far with 
Malebranche, we are tempted to ask why he does not follow 
out his thought to its natural conclusion. If the idea of 
God is not separable from His existence, if it is through 
the idea of Him that all things are known, and through 
His existence that aU things are, then it would seem 
necessarily to follow that our consciousness of God is but 
a part of God’s consciousness of Himself, that our con- 
sciousness of self and other things is but God’s consciousness 
of them, and lastly, that there is no existence either of 
ourselves or other things except in this consciousness. To 
understand Malebranche is mainly to understand how he 
stopped short of results that seemed to lie so directly in 
the line of his thought. 

To begin with the last point, it is easy to see that 
Malebranche only asserts unity of idea and reality in 
God, to deny it everywhere else, which with him is 
equivalent to asserting it in general and denying it in 
particular. To him, as to Des Cartes, the opposition 
between mind and matter is absolute. Material things 
cannot come into our minds nor can our minds go out of 
themselves pour se promener dans les cieuoo.^ Hence they 
are in themselves absolutely unknown ; they are known 
only in God, in whom are their ideas, and as these ideas 
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again are quite distinct from the reality, they “ might he 
presented to the mind without anything existing.” That 
they exist out (/God in another manner than the intelligible 
manner of their existence in God, is explained by a mere 
act of His will, that is, it is not explained at all. Though 
we see all things in God, therefore, there is no connection 
between His existence and theirs. The “ world is not a 
necessary emanation of divinity; God is perfectly self- 
sufficient, and the idea of the infinitely perfect Being can 
be conceived quite apart from any other. The existence 
of the creatures is due to the free decrees of God.”* 
Malebranche, therefore, stiE treats of external things as 
“ things in themselves,” which have an existence apart from 
thought, even the divine thought, though it is only in and 
through the divine thought they can be known by us. 
“ To see the material world, or rather to judge that it exists 
(since in itself it is invisible), it is necessary that God 
should reveal it to us, for we cannot see the result of His 
arbitrary will through necessary reason.” ® 

But if we know external things only through their idea 
in God, how do we know ourselves! Is it also through 
the idea of us in God 1 Here we come upon a point in 
which Malebranche diverges very far from his master. 
We do not, he says, properly hnoio ourselves at all, as we 
know God or even external objects. We are conscious of 
ourselves by inner sense {sentiment interieur), and from this 
we know that we are, but we do not know what we are. 
“ We know the existence of our soul more distinctly than 
of our body, but we have not so perfect a knowledge of our 
soul as of our body.” This is shown by the fact that from 
our idea of body as extended substance, we can at once see 
what are its possible modifications. In other words, we 
only need the idea of extended substance to see that there 
is an inexhaustible number of figures and motions of 
which it is capable. The whole of geometry is but a 
development of what is given already ia the conception of 
extension. But it is not so with our consciousness of self, 
which does not enable us to say prior to actual experience 
what sensations or passions are possible to us. We only 
know what heat, cold, light, colour, hunger, anger, and 
desire are by feeling them. Our knowledge extends as far 
as our experience and no further. Nay, we have good 
reason to believe that many of these modifications exist in 
our soul only by reason of its accidental association with a 
body, and that if it were freed from that body it would be 
capable of far other and higher experiences. “We know 
by feeling that our soul is great, but perhaps we know 
almost nothing of what it is in itself.” The informations 
of sense have, as Des Cartes taught, only a practical but 
no theoretical value ; they teU. us nothing of the external 
world, the real nature of which we know not through touch 
and taste and sight, but only through our idea of extended 
substances; while of the nature of the soul they do not 
tell us much more than that it exists and that it is not 
material. And in this latter case we have no idea, nothing 
better than sense to raise us above its illusions. It is clear 
from these statements that by self-consciousness Male- 
branche means consciousness of desires and feelings, which 
belong to the individual as such, and not consciousness of 
seK as thinking. He begins, in fact, where Des Cartes 
ended, and identifies the consciousness of self as thinking, 
and so transcending the limits of its own particular being, 
with the consciousness or idea of God. And between the 
consciousness of the finite in sense, and the consciousness 
of the infinite in thought, or in other words, between the 
consciousness of the universal and the consciousness of the 
individual, he sees no connection. Malebranche is just one 
step from the pantheistic conclusion that the consciousness 
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of finite individuality as sucli is illusory, and that as all 
bodies are but modes of one infinite extension, so all souls 
are but modes of one infinite thought. But while he will- 
ingly accepts this result in regard to matter, his rehgious 
feelings prevent him from accepting it in relation to mind. 
He is driven, therefore, to the inconsistency of holding that 
sense and feeling, through which iu his view we apprehend 
the finite as such, give us true though imperfect knowledge 
of the soul, while the knowledge they give us of body is 
not only imperfect but false. ^ Thus the finite spirit is stiU 
allowed to be a substance, distinct from the infinite, though 
it holds its substantial existence on a precarious tenure. It 
is left hanging, we may say, on the verge of the infinite, 
whose attraction must soon prove too strong for it. Ideas 
are living things, and often remould the minds that admit 
them in spite of the greatest resistance of dead custom and 
traditionary belief In the grasp of a logic that overpowers 
him the more easily that he is unconscious of its tendency, 
Malebranche is brought within one step of the pantheistic 
conclusion, and all his Christian feeling and priestly train- 
ing can do, is just to save him from denial of the person- 
ality of man. 

But even this denial is nob the last word of pantheism. 
When the principle that the finite is known only in relation 
to the infinite, the individual only in relation to the uni- 
versal, is interpreted as meaning that the infinite and 
universal is complete in itself without the finite and 
individual, when the finite and individual is treated as a 
mere accidental existence due to the “ arbitrary will of 
God,” it ceases to be possible to conceive even God as a 
spirit. Did ilalebranche reahae what he was sajdng when 
he declared that God was “ being in general,” but not any 
particular being 1 At any rate we can see that the same 
logic that leads him almost to deny the reality of finite 
beings, leads him also to seek the divine nature in some- 
thing more abstract and general even than thought. If we 
must abstract from all relation to the finite in order to 
know God as he is, is it not necessary for us also to abstract 
from self-consciousness, for self-consciousness has a nega- 
tive element in it that is something definite and therefore 
limited? We do not wonder, therefore, when we find 
Malebranche saying tbat reason does not tell us that God 
is a spirit, but only that He is an infinitely perfect being, 
and that he must be conceived rather as a spirit than as a 
body simply because spirit is more perfect than body. 

“ When we call God a spirit, it is not so much to show 
positively what he is, as to signify that he is not material.” 
But as we ought not to give him a bodily form like man's, 
so we ought not to think of his spirit as similar to our 
own spirits, although we can conceive nothing more perfect. 
“It is necessary rather to believe that as he contains in 
himself the properties of matter without being material, so 
he comprehends in himself the perfections of created 
spirits without being a spirit as we alone can conceive 
spirits, and that his true name is “He who is,” i.e., Being 
without restriction, Being infinite and universal. Thus 
the essentially self-revealing God of Christianity gives way 
bo pure spirit, and pure spirit in its turn to the eternal and 
incomprehensible substance of which we can say nothing 
but that it is. The divine substance contains in it, indeed, 
everything that is in creation, but it contains them eminmter 
in some incomprehensible form that is reconcilable with its 
infinituda ■ But we have no adequate name by which to 
can it except Baing; The curious metaphysic of theology 
by which^ ik,his later writings, Malebranche tried to make 
room for the ' incarnation, by supposing that the finite 
creation, which as. finite is unworthy of God, was made 
worthy by union with. (Dhrdst,. the divine Word, shows that 

^ Jtecherohe, iii. pt, ii. ch. 7, § 4 ’ JUd., ch. 0. 
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Malebranche had some indistinct sense of the necessity of 
reconciling his philosophy with his theology ; but it shows 
also the necessarily arthidal nature of the combination. 
The result of the union of such incongruous elements wns 
something which the theologians at once recognized as 
heterodox and the philosophers as illogical. 

There was another doctrine of Malebranche which 
brought him into trouble with the theologians, and which 
was the main subject of his long controversy with Arnauld. 
This was his denial of particular providence. As Leibnitz 
maintained that this is the best of all possible worlds, and 
that its evils are to be explained by the negative nature of 
the finite, so Malebranche, with a slight change of expression, 
derived evil from the nature of particular or individual 
existence. It is not conformable to the nature of God to 
act by any but universal laws, and these universal laws 
necessarily involve particular evil consequences, though 
their ultimate result is the highest possible good. The 
question why there should be any particular existence, any 
existence but God, seeing such existence necessarily involves 
evil, remains insoluble so long as the purely pantheistic 
view of God is maintained ; and it is this view which is 
really at the bottom of the assertion that he can have no 
particular volitions. To the coarse and anthropomorphic 
conception of particular providence Malebranche may be 
right in objecting, but on the other hand, it cannot be 
doubted that any theory in which the universal is absolutely 
opposed to the particular, the infinite to the finite, is 
unchristian as well as unphilosophical. For under this 
dualistic presupposition, there seem to be only two possible 
alternatives open to thought; either the particular and 
finite must be treated as something independent of the 
universal and infinite, which involves an obvious contradic- 
tion, or else it must be regarded as absolute nonentity. 
We find Malebranche doing the one or the other as occasion 
requires. Thus he vindicates the freedom of man’s will 
on the ground that the universal will of God does not 
completely determine the particular volitions of man ; and 
then becoming conscious of the difficulty involved in this 
conception, he tries, like Des Cartes, to explain the 
particular will as something merely negative, a defect, and 
not a positive existence. 

But to understand fully Malebranche’s view of freedom 
and the ethical system connected with it, we must notice 
an important alteration which he makes in the Cartesian 
theory of the relation of will and intelligence. To Des 
Cartes, as we have seen, the ultimate essence of mind lay 
in pure abstract self-determination or will, and hence he 
based even moral and intellectual truth on the arbitrary 
decrees of God. With Malebranche, on the other hand, 
abstraction goes a step further ; and the absolute is sought 
not in the subject as opposed to the object, not in pure 
formal self-determination as opposed to that which is 
determined, but in a unity that transcends this difierence. 
With him, therefore, will ceases to be regarded as the 
essence of intelligence, and sinks into a property or 
separable attribute of it. As we can conceive an extended 
substance without actual movement, so, he says, we can 
conceive a thinking substance without actual volition. But 
“matter or extension without motion would be entirely 
useless and incapable of that variety of forms for which it 
is made ; and we cannot, therefore, suppose, that an all- 
wise Being would create it in this way. In like manner, 
if a spiritual or thinking substance were without will, it is 
clear that it would be quite, useless, for it would not be 
attracted towards the objects of its perception, and would 
not love the good for which it, is made. We cannof; there- 
fore conceive an intelligent being so to fashion it.”® How- 
God need not he conceived as creating at aU, for he is self- 
* Recherche, i. pt. i. cli. 1. 
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sufficient; but if be be a creator of spirits, be must create 
tbem for bimself. “ God cannot 'will that there should 
exist a spirit that does not love bim, or that loves him less 
than any other good”^ The craving for good in general, 
for an absolute satisfaction, is a natural love of God that 
is common to all “ The just, the wicked, the blessed, and 
the damned all alike love God with this love.” Out of 
this love of God arises the love we have to ourselves and 
to others, which are the natural inclinatwns that belong to 
all created spirits For these inclinations are but the 
elements of the love which is in God, and which therefore 
he inspires in all his creatures “II s’aime, %l nous 
aime, il aime touies ses creatures ; il ne fait done point 
d’esprits qu’il ne les porte cb I’aimei', a s’ainm', et d 
aimer touies les cr^aturesl^ Stripping this thought of 
its theological vesture, what is expressed here is simply 
that as a spiritual being each man is conscious of his 
own limited and individual existence, as well as of the 
limited and individual existence of other beings like 
himself, only in relation to the whole in which they are 
parts, so he can find his own good only in the good of the 
whole, and he is in contradiction with hinaself so long as he 
rests in any good short of that. His love of happiness, 
his natural inclinations both selfish and social, may be 
therefore regarded as an undeveloped form of the love of 
God; and the ideal state of his inclinations is that in 
which the love of self and of others are explicitly referred to 
that higher affection ; or in which his love does not proceed 
from a part to the whole, but from the whole to the parts. 

The question of morals to Malebranche is the question 
how these natural inclinations are related to the particular 
passions. Sensation and passion arise out of the connec- 
tion of body and soul, and their use is only to urge us to 
attend to the wants of the former. We can scarcely hear 
without a smile the simple monastic legend which Male- 
branche weaves together about the original nature of the 
passions and their alteration by the Fall “ It is visibly 
a disorder that a spirit capable of knowing and loving God 
should be obliged to occupy itself with the needs of -the 
body.” “A being altogether occupied with what passes in 
his body and with the infinity of objects that surround it, 
cannot be thinking on the things that are truly .good.-”^ 
Hence the necessity of an immediate and instinctive warn- 
ing from the senses in regard to the .relations of things to 
our organism, and also Of pains and pleasures which may 
induce us to attend to this warning.. “ Sensible pleasure 
is the mark that nature has attached to the use of certain 
things in order that without having, the trouble of examin- 
ing tbem by reason, we may employ them for the preserva- 
tion of the body, but not in order that we may love them.”^ 
Till the Fall the mind was, merely united to the body, not 
subjected to it, and the influence of these pleasures and 
pains was only such as do make men attend to their bodily 
wants, but not to occupy the mind, or fill it with sensuous 
joys and sorrows, or trouble' its contemplation of that 
which is really good. Our morabaim should therefore be 
to restore this state of things, f to weaken our union with 
the body and strengthen, our union with God. And to 
encourage us in pursuing this ainl >we bays to remember 
that Union with God is natural to 'the spirit, and that, 
while even the condition of union, with the body is 
artificial, the condition -of subjection to tihe.bpdy is, wholly 
jinpatural, t0,.'it. ,Onr, jprimary. teudeupy is -towards the 
Buprepie gOjpdi ahd'iWO'only loye/the obX«?ct&,pf. uiur '-peasiuns 
iii|fSOofaUiS4 'yeijMutpfmilip ipvpJids•.'pa,rticnlaJ,,^a^|d-^^here- 
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disguise, and even the levity and inconstancy with which 
men rush from one finite good to another, is a proof that 
they were made for the infinite. Furthermore, this natural 
love of God, or inclination for good in general, “ gives us 
the power of suspending our consent in regard to those 
particular goods which do not satisfy it.” “ If we refuse 
to be led by the obscure and confused voice of instinctive 
feeling, which arises from and always tends to confirm 
our union with the body, and wait for the light of reason 
which arises from and always tends to confirm our union 
with God, we have done all that is in our power, the rest 
is God’s work. “ If we only judge precisely of that which 
we see clearly, we shall never be deceived. For then . it 
will not be we that judge, but the universal reason that 
judges in us,”^ And as our love, even of particular 
goods, is a confused love of the supreme good, so the clear 
vision of God inevitably brings with it the love of Him. 

We needs must love the highest when we see it.” When 
it is the divine reason that speaks in us it is the divine 
love that moves us, '^the same love wherewith God loves 
himself and the things he has made.” 

The general result of the ethics of Malebranche is ascetic. 
The passions like the senses have no relation to the higher 
life of the soul ; their value is only in relation to the union 
of soul and body, a union which is purely accidental or 
due to the arbitrary will of God As Pericles said of 
women that the less they were heard of in public for good 
or evil the better, so Malebranche would say of the sensa- 
tions and passions, that the more silently they discharge 
their provisional function, and the less they disturb or 
interfere with the pure activity of spirit, the more nearly 
they approach to the only perfection that is possible for 
them. Their ideal state is to remain or become again 
simple instincts that act mechanically like the circulation 
of the blood. Universal light of reason casts no ray into 
the obscurity of sense ; its universal love cannot embrace 
any of the objects of particular passion. It is indeed 
recognized by Malebranche that sensation in man is mixed 
with thought, that the passions in him are forms of the love 
of good in general. But this union of the rational with 
the sensuous nature is regarded merely as a confusion 
which is to be cleared up, not in a higher unity of the two 
elements, hut simply by the withdrawal of the spirit, from 
contact with that which darkens and defiles it. Of a trans- 
formation of sense into thought, of passion into duty,-r— 
an elevation of the life of sense till it becomes the embodi- 
ment and expression of the life of reason, — Malebranche has 
no conception. Hence the life of reason turns with him do 
mysticism in theory and to asceticism ip. practice. His 
universal is abstract and opposed to the particular ; instead 
of explaining it, it explains it away. ’ A certain tender 
beauty as of twilight is spread over the world as we 'view 
it . through the eyes of this cloistered philosopher, and we 
do not at first see that the softness and ideality of the 
picture is due to the gathering darkness. Abstraction seems 
only to be purifying, and not destroying, till it has donaits 
perfect work. Malebranche conceived .himself to be pres'eiit- 
ing to the world only the purest and mosit refined .expression 
of Christian ethics and theology. But, if we obey his own 
continual advice to think dearly and; distinctly, if we diyest 
his system of all the sensuous and .imaginafave form's in 
which he has clothed it, and .reduce it to the naked 
simplicity of its central though^ what we find is not a God 
j^hat pvqaM Bfms.df in the finite and to the finite, but the 
absolve i^snbstance which ‘has no revelation, and.jwhofee 
exis!;anp%|stihe,'negat'iop of all but; ’itself, • ThnPilo.teax 
kwaylice veil, hq^qyer, there was nepded a sj}ron:gejj,kSimp!l«aE:, 
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and freer spirit, — a spirit less influenced by opinion, less 
inclined to practical compromise, and gifted with a stronger 
“faitb in tbe whispers of tbe lonely muse” of speculation 
than Malebranche. 

It is a remark of HegeUs that Spinoza, as a Jew, first 
brought into European thought the idea of an absolute 
unity in which the difference of finite and infinite is lost. 
Some later writers have gone further, and attempted to 
show that the main doctrines by which his philosophy is 
distinguished from that of Des Cartes were due to the direct 
influences of Jewish writers like Maimonides, Gersonides, 
and Chasdai Creskas, rather than to the necessary develop- 
ment of Cartesian ideas. And it is undoubtedly true that 
many points of similarity with such writers, reaching down 
even to verbal coincidence, may be detected in the works 
of Spinoza, although it is not so easy to determine how 
much he owed to their teaching. His own view of his 
obligations is sufficiently indicated by the fact, that while 
in his ethics he carries on a continual polemic against Des 
Cartes, and strives at every point to show that his own 
doctrines are legitimately derived from Cartesian principles, 
he only once refers to Jewish philosophy as containing an 
obscure and unreasoned anticipation of these doctrines.'’ 
“ Qitx)d guidam Hebrosorum, quasi per nebulam vidisse 
videntur qxd scilicet statuunt Deum Dei intellectum resque 
ah ipso iniellectccs umm et idem esse.”^ It may be that 
the undeveloped pantheism and rationalism of the J ewish 
philosophers had a deeper influence than he himself was 
aware of, in emancipating him from the traditions of the 
synagogue, and giving to his mind its first philosophical 
bias. In Ms eariier work there are Heo-Platonic ideas and 
expressions which in the MMcs are rejected or remoulded 
into a form more suitable to the spirit of Cartesianism. 
But the question, after all, has little more than a biographi- 
cal interest. In the Spinozistic philosophy there are' few 
differences from Des Cartes which cannot be traced to the 
necessary development of Cartesian principles; and the 
comparison of Malebranche shows that the development 
might take place under the most diverse intellectual con- 
ditions. What is most remarkable in Spinoza is just the 
freedom and security with which these principles are 
followed out to their last result. His Jewish origin and 
Ms breach with Judaism completely isolated Mm from 
every influence but that of the thought that possesses Mm, 
And no scruple or hesitation, no respect for the institutions 
or feelings of his time interferes with his speculative con- 
sequence, He exhibits to us the almost perfect type of a 
mind without superstitions, which has freed itself from all 
but reasoned and intelligent convictions, or, in the Cartesian 
phrase, “ clear and distinct ideas ; ” and when he fails, it is 
not by any inconsistency, or arbitrary stopping short of the 
necessary conclusions of his logic, but by the essential 
defect of Ms principles. 

Spinoza takes his idea of method from mathematics, and 
after the manner ot Euclid, places at the head of each book 
of his MMcs a certain number of definitions, axioms, and 
postulates which are supposed to be intuitively certain, and 
to form a sufficient basis for all that follows. Altogether 
there are twenty-seven definitions, twenty axioms, and eight 
postulates, If Spinoza is regarded as the most conse- 
quent of philosophers it cannot be because he has based Ms 
system upon so many fragmentary views of truth ; it must 
be because a deeper unity has been discerued in the system 
than is visible on the first aspect of it. We must, therefore, 
to a certain extent distinguish between the form and the 
matter of Ms thought, though it is also trae that the 
defective form itself involves a defect in the matter. 

* Sffhf ii. schoL 7. 
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What in the first instance recommends the geometrical 
method to Spinoza is, not only its apparent exactness and 
the necessity of its sequence, but, so to speak, its dis- 
interestedness. Confusion of thought arises from the fact 
that we put ourselves, our desires and feelings and interests, 
into our view of tMngs ; that we do not regard them as 
they are in themselves, in their essential nature, but look 
for some final cause, that is some relation to ourselves by 
which they may be explained. For tMs reason, he says, 
“ the truth might for ever have remained Md from the 
human race, if mathematics, which looks not to the final 
cause of figures, but to their essential nature and tbe 
properties involved in it, had not set another type of 
knowledge before them.” To understand things is to sea 
how all that is true of them flows from the clear and 
distinct idea expressed in their definition, and ultimately, 
it is to see how all truth flows from the essentia Dei as all 
geometrical truth flows from the idea of quantity. To take 
a mathematical view of the universe, therefore, is to raise 
ourselves above all consideration of the end or tendency of 
things, above the fears and hopes of mortality into the region 
of truth and necessity, “ When I turned my mind to this 
subject,” he says in the beginning of Ms treatise on politics, 
“ I did not propose to myself any novel or strange aim, but 
simply to demonstrate by certain and indubitable reason 
those things wMch agree best with practice. And in order 
that I might inquire into the matters of this science with 
the same freedom of mind with which we are wont to treat 
fines and surfaces in mathematics, I determined not to 
laugh or to weep over the actions of men, but simply to 
understand them ; and to contemplate their affections and 
passions, such as love, hate, anger, envy, arrogance, pity 
and all other disturbances of soul not as vices of human 
nature, hut as properties pertaining to it in the same way 
as heat, cold, storm, thunder pertain to the nature of the 
atmosphere. For these, though troublesome, are yet 
necessary, and have certain causes through which we may 
come to understand them, and thus, by contemplating them 
in their truth, gain for our minds as much joy as by the 
knowledge of things that are pleasing to the senses.” All 
our errors as to the nature of things arise from our judging 
them from the point of ■view of the part and not of the 
whole, from a point of view determined by their relation 
to our own individual being, and not from a point of view 
determined by the nature of the things themselves ; or, to 
put the same thing in another way, from the point of view 
of sense and imagination, and not from the point of view 
of intelligence. Mathematics shows us the inadequacy of 
such knowledge when it takes us out of ourselves into 
things, and when it presents these things to us as objects 
of universal intelligence apart from all special relation to 
our individual feelings. And Spinoza only wishes that 
the same universality and freedom of thought which belongs 
to mathematics, because its objects do not interest the 
passions, should be extended to those objects that do 
interest them. Purity from interest is the first condition 
of the philosopher’s being ; he must get beyond the illusion 
of sense and passion that makes our own lives so supremely 
important and interesting to us simply because they are 
our own. He must look at the present as it were through 
an inverted telescope of reason, that wfil reduce it to its 
due proportion and place in the sum of things. To the 
heat of passion and the Mgher heat of imagination, Spinoza 
has only one advice, — “ Acquaint yourself with God and 
be at peace.” Look not to the particular but to the 
universal, view tMngs not under the form of the finite and 
temporal, but srh quadam specie wternitatu. 

The illusion of the finite, — the illusion of sense, imagi- 
nation, and passion, wMch, in Bacon’s language, tends to 
make men judge of things ex analogia hominis and not ex 
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analogia universi, wMcli raises tlie individual Kfe, and even 
the present moment of the individual life, with its passing 
feelings, into the standard for measuring the universe, — 
this, in the eyes of Spinoza, is the source of all error and 
evil to man. On the other hand, his highest good is to 
live the universal life of reason, or what is the same thing, 
to view aE things from their centre in God, and to be 
moved only by the passion for good in general, “the 
inteEectual love of God.” In the treatise JDe Emendatione 
Intellectus, Spinoza takes up this contrast in the first 
instance from its moral side. “ AE our feEcity or infelicity 
is founded on the nature of the object to which we are 
joined by love.” To love the things that perish is to be in 
continual trouble and disturbance of passion ; it is to be 
full of envy and hatred towards others who possess them; 
it is to be ever striving after that which, when we attain 
it, does not satisfy us ; or lamenting over the loss of that 
which inevitably passes away from us ; only “ love to 
an object that is infinite and eternal feeds the soul with a 
changeless and unmingled joy.” But again our love rests 
upon our knowledge ; if we saw things as they reaEy are 
we should love only the highest object. It is because 
sense and imagination give to the finite an independence 
and substantiality that do not belong to it, that we waste 
our love upon it as if it were infinite. And as the first 
step towards truth is to understand our error, so Spinoza 
proceeds to explain the defects of common sense, or in 
other words, of that first and unreflected view of the world, 
which he, like Plato, caEs opinion. Opinion is a kind of 
knowledge derived partly from hearsay, and partly from 
experientia vaga. It consists of vague and general concep- 
tions of things, got either from the report of others or from 
an experience which has not received any special direction 
from intelligence. The mind that has not got beyond the 
stage of opinion takes things as they present themselves 
in its individual experience ; and its beliefs grow up by 
association of whatever happens to have been found to- 
gether in that experience. And as the combining principle 
of the elements of opinion is individual and not universal, 
so its conception of the world is at once fragmentary and 
accidental. It does not see things in their connection with 
the unity of the whole, and hence it cannot see them in 
their true relation to each other. “I assert expressly,” 
says Spinoza, “ that the mind has no adequate conception 
either of itself or of external things, but ordy a confused 
knowledge of them, so long as it perceives them only in 
the common order of nature, i.e., so long as it is externally 
determined to contemplate this or that object by the 
accidental concourse of things, and so long as it is not 
internally determined by the unity of thought in which 
it considers a number of things to understand their agree- 
ments, differences, and contrafictions.”^ 

There are two kinds of errors which are usuaEy sup- 
posed to exclude each other, but which Spinoza finds to be 
united in opinion. These are the errors of abstraction and 
imagination ; the former explains its vice by defect, the 
latter its vice by excess. On the one hand, opinion is 
abstract and one-sided ; it is defective in knowledge and 
takes hold of things only at one point. On the other banfl, 
and just because of this abstractness and one-sidedness, 
it is forced to give an artificial completeness and inde- 
pendence to that which is essentiaEy fragmentary and 
dependent. The word abstract is misleading, in so far as 
we are wont to associate with abstraction the idea of a 
mental effort by which parts are separated from a given 
whole ; but it may be applied without violence to any 
imperfect conception, iu which things that are really 
elements of a greater whole are treated as if they were res 
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completoB, independent objects, complete in themselves. 
And in this sense the ordinary consciousness of man is 
often the victim of abstractions when it supposes itself 
most of aE to be dealing with reaEties. The essences and 
substances of the schoolman may delude him, but he cannot 
think these notions clearly without seeing that they are 
only abstract elements of reality, and that they have a 
meaning only in relation to the other elements of it. But 
common sense remains unconscious of its abstractness 
because imagination gives a kind of substantiaEty to the 
fragmentary and limited, and so makes it possible to con- 
ceive it as an independent reality. Pure intelEgence seeing 
the part as it is in itself could never see it but as a part. 
Thought, when it rises to clearness and distinctness in 
regard to any finite object, must at once discern its relation 
to other finite objects and to the whole, — must discern, in 
Spinozistic language, that it is “ modal ” and not “ real.” 
But though it is not possible to tJimh the part as a whole 
it is possible to picture it as a whole. The hmited image 
that fiEs the mind’s eye seems to need nothing else for its 
reality. We cannot think a house clearly and distinctly in 
all the connection of its parts with each other, without 
seeing its necessary relation to the earth on which it stands, 
to the pressure of the atmosphere, dkc. The very circum- 
stances by which the possibility of such an existence is 
explained make it impossible to conceive it apart from 
other things. But nothing hinders me to rest on a house 
as a complete picture by itseE, Imagination represents 
things in the externality of space and time, and is subjected 
to no other conditions but those of space and time. Hence 
it can begin anywhere, and stop anywhere. For the same 
cause it can mingle and confuse together all manner of 
inconsistent forms — can imagine a man with a horse’s head, 
a candle blazing in vacuo, a speaking tree, a man changed 
into an animal. There may be elements in the nature of 
these things that would prevent such combinations; but 
these elements are not necessarily present to the ordinary 
consciousness, the abstractness of whose conceptions leaves 
it absolutely at the mercy of imagination or accidental 
association. To thought in this stage anything is possible 
that can be pictured. On the other hand, as knowledge 
advances, this freedom of combination becomes limited, 
“ the less the mind understands and the more it perceives, 
the greater is its power of fiction, and the more it under- 
stands, the narrower is the limitation of that power. For 
just as in the moment of consciousness we cannot imagine 
that we do not think, so after we have apprehended the 
nature of body, we cannot conceive of a fly of infinite size, 
and after we know the nature of a soul we cannot think of 
it as a square, though we may use the words that express 
these ideas. ”2 Thus, according to Spinoza, the range of 
possibEity narrows as knowledge widens, until to perfected 
knowledge possibility is lost in necessity. 

From these considerations, it follows that all thought is 
imperfect that stops short of the absolute unity of aE 
things. Our first imperfect notion of things as isolated 
from each other, or connected only by co-existence and 
succession, is a mere imagination of things. It is a fictitious 
substantiation of isolated moments in the eternal Being. 
Knowledge, so far as it deals with the finite, is engaged in 
a continual process of seE-correction which can never be 
completed, for at every step there is an element of falsity, 
in so far as the mind rests in the contemplation of a certain 
number of the elements of the world, as E they constituted 
a complete whole by themselves, whereas they are only a 
part, the conception of which has to be modified at the 
next step of considering its relation to the other parts. 
Thus we rise from individuals of the first to individuals of 
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tlie second order, and we cannot stop short of the idea of 
“all nature as one individual whose parts vary through 
an infinite number of modes, without change of the whole 
individual.”^ At first we think of pieces of matter as 
independent individuals, either because we can picture them 
separately, or because they preserve a certain proportion 
or relation of parts through their changes. But on further 
consideration, these apparent substances sink into modes, 
each of which is dependent on aU the others. All nature 
is bound together by necessary law, and not an atom could 
be other than it is without the change of the whole world. 
Hence it is only in the whole world that there is any true 
individuality or substance. And the same principle 
applies to the minds of men. Their individuality is a 
mere semblance caused by onr abstraction from their con- 
ditions. Isolate the individual man, and he will not display 
the character of a thinking being at all. His whole 
spiritual life is bound up with his relations to other minds, 
past and present. He has such a life, only in and 
through that universal life of which he is so inWtesimal 
a part that his own contribution to it is as good as nothing. 

“ Fis q^iia homo in existmdo p&'severat limitata est, et 
a potentia causarum externanm, %njinite superaturj'^ 
What can he called his own 1 His body is a link in a 
cyclical chain of movement which involves all the matter 
of the world, and which as a whole remains without change 
through all. His mind is a link in a great movement of 
thought, which makes him the momentary organ and 
expression of one of its phases. His very conscionsness 
of self is marred by a false abstraction, above which he 
must rise ere he can know himself as he really is. 

"Let us imagine,” says Spinoza in his fifteenth letter, 

" a little worm living in blood which has vision enough to 
discern the particles of blood, lymph, &c., and reason 
enough to observe how one particle is repelled by another 
with which it comes into contact, or communicates a part 
of its motion to it. Such a worm would live in the blood 
as we do in this part of the universe, and would regard 
each particle of it, not as a part, but as a whole, nor could 
it know how all the parts are influenced by the universal 
nature of the blood, and are obliged to accommodate them- 
selves to each other as is required by that nature, so that 
they co-operate together according to a fixed law. Por if 
we suppose that there are no causes outside of the blood 
which could communicate new motions to it, and no space 
beyond the blood, nor any other bodies to which its par- 
ticles could transfer their motion, it is certain that the 
blood as a whole would always maintain its present state, 
and its particles would suffer no other variations than 
those which may be inferred from the given relation of 
the motion of blood to lymph, chyle, (fee. And thus in 
that case the blood would require 'to be considered always 
as a whole and not as a part. But since there are many 
other causes which influence the laws of the nature of 
blood, and are in turn influenced thereby, other motions 
and other variations must arise in the blood which are not 
due to the proportion of motion in. its constituents hut 
also to the relation between that motion and external 
causes. ■ And therefore we cannot consider the blood as a 
' whole, but only as a part of a greater whole,” 

"l^ow we can think, and indeed ought to think, of all 
naWaL bodies in the same manner in which we have 
thought of this blood, for all bodies the surrounded by 
other, bodies,' and reciprocally determine and are deter- 
mined by them, ,1^9 exist and operate in a fixed and definite 
way, so as ' tol, preserve the same ratio of motion and rest 
in the whole tmiyerse. Hence it follows that eveiy body, 
in so far as it exists un^er^ ^ » pertaip definite modification, 

1 ii. lemma, t sphol. 
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ought to be considered as merely a part of the whole uni- 
verse, which agrees with its whole, and thereby is in 
intimate union with all the other parts; and since the 
nature of the universe is not limited like that of the blood, 
but absolutely infinite, it is clear that by this nature with 
its infinite powers, the parts are modified in an infinite 
number of ways, and compelled to pass through an infinity 
of variations. Moreover, when I think of the universe as 
a substance, I conceive of a still closer union of each part 
with the whole; for, as I have elsewhere shown, it is the 
nature of substance to be infinite, and therefore every 
single part belongs to the nature of the corporeal substance, 
so that apart therefrom it neither can exist nor be con- 
ceived. And as to the human mind, I think of it also as 
of part of nature, for I think of nature as having in it an 
infinite power of thinking, which, as infinite, contains in 
itself the idea of all nature, and whose thoughts run 
parallel with all existence.” 

From this point of view it is obvious that onr knowledge 
of things cannot be real and adequate, except in so far as 
it is determined by the idea of the whole, and proceeds from 
the whole to the parts. A knowledge that proceeds from 
part to part must always be imperfect ; it must remain 
external to its object, it must deal in abstractions or mere 
entia rationis, which it may easily be led to mistake for 
realities. Hence Spinoza, like Plato, distinguishes reason 
whose movement is regressive (from effect to cause, from 
variety to unity) from sdentia iniuitiva, whose movement 
is progressive, which “ proceeds from the adequate idea 
of certain of God’s attributes to an adequate knowledge of 
the nature of things.” ® The latter alone deserves to 
be called science in the highest sense of the term. For 
in order that our mind may correspond to the exemplar 
of nature, it must develop all its ideas from the idea that 
represents the origin and source of nature, so that that 
idea may appear as the source of all other ideas.” ^ 
The regressive mode of knowledge has its highest value in 
preparing for the progressive. The knowledge of the 
finite, ere it can become perfectly adequate, must be 
absorbed and lost in the knowledge of the infinite. In a 
remarkable passage in the Mhics, Spinoza declares that the 
defect of the common conscionsness of men lies not so 
much in their ignorance, either of the infinite or of the 
finite, as in their incapacity for bringing the two thoughts 
together, so as to put the latter in its proper relation 
to the former. All are ready to confess that God is the 
cause both of the existence and of the nature of things 
created, but they do not realize what is involved in this 
confession — and hence they treat created things as if they 
were substances, that is, as if they were Gods. "Thus 
while they are contemplating finite things, they think of 
nothing less than of the divine nature; and again when 
they turn to consider the divine nature, they think of no- 
thing less than of their former fictions on which they have 
built up the knowledge of finite things, as if these things 
could contribute nothing to onr understanding of the 
divine nature. Hence it is not wonderful that they are 
always contradicting themselves.”® As Spinoza says else- 
where, it, belongs to the very nature of .th'e human mind 
to know God, for unless we know God, we could know 
nothing else. The idea of the absolute unity is involved 
in the idea of every particular thang, yet the generahty of 
men, deluded by sense and imagination, are unable to bring 
this implication into clear consciousness, and ^h^nce their 
knowledge of God does not modify ^hieir view pf dphe. 
It is the business of philosophy 'to correct 'tip's defeat, to 
transform our conceptions of,the ;finite,byrelatingp(:,td the 
infinite, ^0 complement and complete the partial knowledge 

* ii. 40, schol. 2. ^ J)e viL § 42. ® Eth.^ ii. S(51 m>1. 10. 
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produced by individual experience by bringing it into con- 
nection with the idea of the whole. And the vital question 
which Spinoza himself prompts us to ask is how far and in 
what way this transformation is effected in the Spinozistic 
philosophy. 

There are two great steps in the transformation of know- 
ledge by the idea of unity as that idea is conceived by 
Spinoza. The first step involves a change of the concep- 
tion of individual finite things by which they lose their 
individuality, their character as independent substances, 
and come to be regarded as modes of the infinite. But 
secondly, this negation of the finite as such is not conceived 
as implying the negation of the distinction between mind 
and matter. Mind and matter still retain that absolute 
opposition which they had in the philosophy of Des Cartes, 
even after all limits have been removed. And therefore 
in order to reach the absolute unity, and transcend the 
Cartesian dualism, a second step is necessary, by which 
the independent substantiality of mind and matter is with- 
drawn, and they are reduced into attributes of the one in- 
finite substance. Let us examine these steps successively. 

The method by which the finite is reduced into a mode 
of the infinite has already been partially explained. Spinoza 
follows to its legitimate result the metaphysical or logical 
principles of Des Cartes and Malebranche. According to 
the former, as we have seen, the finite presupposes the infi- 
nite, and, indeed, so far as it is real, it is identical with the infi- 
nite. The infinite is absolute reality, because it is pure ajffir- 
mation, because it is that which negationem nullam, involvit. 
The finite is distinguished from it simply by its limit, i.e., 
by its wanting something which the infinite has. At this 
point Spinoza takes up the argument. If the infinite be 
the real, and the finite, so far as it is distinguished there- 
from, the unreal, then the supposed substantiality or 
individuality of finite beings is an illusion. In itself the 
finite is but an abstraction, to which imagination has given 
an apparent independence. All limitation or determina- 
tion is negative, and in order to apprehend positive reality, 
we must abstract from limits. By denying the negative, 
we reach the affirmative j by annihilating finitude in our 
thought, and so undoing the illusory work of the imagina- 
tion, we reach the indeterminate or unconditioned being 
which alone truly is. All division, distinction, and rela- 
tion are but eatia rationis. Imagination and abstraction 
can give to them, as they can give to mere negation and 
nothingness, a local habitation and a name,” hut they 
have no objective meaning, and in the highest knowledge, 
in the sdentia zntuitim, which deals only with reality, 
they must entirely disappear. Hence to reach the trulh 
as to matter, we must free ourselves from all such ideas as 
figure or number, measure or time, which imply the 
separation and relation of parts. Thus* in his 60th 
letter, in answer to some question about figure, Spinoza 
says, ‘‘to prove that figure is negation, and not anything 
positive, we need only consider that the whole of matter 
conceived indefinitely, nr in its infinity, can have no figure; 
but that figure has a place only in finite or determinate 
bodies. He who says that he perceives figure, says only 
that he has before his mind a limited thing and the manner 
in which it is limited. But this limitation does not per- 
tain to a thing in its ‘ esse,’ but contrariwise in its ‘ non- 
esse,’ (ie., it signifies, not that some positive quality belongs 
to the thing, but that something is wanting- to it). Since, 
then; figure is but limitation; and limitation is bub negation, 
we- cannot, say dhat fi,gpre is anything.” The' saine kind 
.of xeasdning da .elsewhere (Upist. 29) applied -to solve the 
d^ankies Connected y^ith the divisibility of space or exten- 
smn.‘f,'.(jRiBaEy, »a'ecordin^ to Spinoza, extension is indfvi- 
Bibl^thaugli,modaHy itds -divisible. • In other words, parts 
jba «fcaken in space by the ^abstracting 
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mind, but these parts have no separate existence. You 
cannot rend space, or take one part of it out of its connec- 
tion with other parts. Hence arise.? the impossibility of 
asserting either that there is an infinite number of parts 
in space, or that there is not. The solution of the anti- 
nomy is that, neither alternative is true. There are many 
things qncB nullo numero exphcari possimt, and to 
understand these things we must abstract altogether from 
the idea of number. The contradiction arises entirely 
from the application of that idea to the infinite. We 
cannot say that space has a finite number of parts, for every 
finite space must be conceived as itself included in infinite 
.space. Yet, on the other hand, an infinite number is an ab- 
surdity; it is a number which is not a number. We escape 
the difficulty only when we see that number is a category in- 
applicable to the infinite, and this to Spinoza means that 
it is not applicable to reahty, that it is merely an abstraction, 
or imaginationis. 

The same method which solves the difficulties connected 
with the nature of matter is applied to mind. Here also 
we reach the reality, or thing in itself, by abstracting from 
all determination. AU conceptions, therefore, that involve 
the independence of the finite, all conceptions of good, evil, 
freedom, and responsibility disappear. When Blyenburg 
accuses Spinoza of making God the author of evil, Spinoza 
answers that evil is an ens rationis that has no existence 
for God. “Evil is not something positive, but a state of 
privation, and that not in relation to the divine, but 
simply in relation to the human intelligence. It is a con- 
ception that arises from that generalizing tendency of our 
minds, which leads us to bring all beings that have the 
external form of man under one and the same definition, 
and to suppose that they are all equally capable of the 
highest perfection we can deduce from such a definition. 
When, therefore, we find an individual whose works are 
not consistent with this perfection, straightway we judge 
that he is deprived of it, or that he is diverging from his 
own nature, — a judgment we should never make if we Lad 
not thus referred him to a general definition, and supposed 
him to be possessed of the nature it defines. But since 
God does nob know things abstractly, or through such 
general definitions, and since there cannot be more reality 
in things than the divine intelligence and power bestows 
upon them, it manifestly follows that the defect which 
belongs to finite things, cannot be called a privation in 
relation to the intelligence of God, but only in relation to 
the intelligence of man.”i Thus e\dl and good vanish 
when we conmder things suh specie ceternitatis, because 
they are 'categories that imply a certain independence in 
finite beings. . Eor the idea of a moral standard implies a 
relation of man to the absolute good, a relation of the finite 
to the infinite, in which the finite is not simply lost 
and absorbed' in the infinite. But Spinoza can admit no 
such relatioiu lii the presence of the infinite the finite 
disappears, for it exists only by abstraction and negation ; 
or it seems to us to exist, not because of what is present 
to our thoughts. But because of what is not present to 
them. As we think ourselves free because w;'e axe iconscidus 
of 'our actions but not of tjieir causes, ^so wc think, that we 
have an individual existence only.' because the infinite 
intelligence is not wholly but. only partialLy realized in us. 
But as we cannot, really:' divide space, . though we can 
-think of a.' part -of it, 'so' 'neither' ban we place any real 
.dlvisioiL in* the - 'divine inteUigence. ' In this way we can 
.understand' kov^ 'Spinoza Is able to speak of the human 
mrad'jas part' of 'ith^ ‘infinite thought, of God, and of the 
human body paxt of '.the .infinite extension of Gdd,^whEe 
yet he asserts that the divine substance is simple, :an.d .not 
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made up of parts. So far as tkey esist, they must be con- 
ceived as parts of the divine suhstancBj but when we look 
directly at that divine substance, their separate existence 
altogether disappears. 

It has, however, been already mentioned that this 
ascending movement o£ abstraction, does not at once and 
directly bring Spiaoza to tbe absolute unity of substance. 
The principle that “ determination is negation,” and that 
therefore the absolute reality is to be found only in the 
indeterminate, would lead us to expect this conclusion; 
but the Cartesian dualism prevents Spinoza from reaching 
it. Mind and matter are so absolutely opposed, that even 
when we take away all limit and determination from both, 
they stiU retain their distinctness. Raised to infinity, 
they still refuse to be identified. We are forced, indeed, 
to take from them their substantial or substantive existence, 
for there can be no other substance but God, who includes 
all reality in himself. But though reduced to attributes 
of a common substance, the difference of thought and ex- 
tension is insoluble. The independence of individual finite 
things disappears whenever we substitute thought for 
imagination, but even to pure intelligence, extension re- 
mains extension, and thought remains thought. Spinoza 
seems therefore reduced to a dilemma; he cannot surrender 
either the unity or the duality of things, yet he cannot 
relate them to each other. The only course left open to 
him is to conceive each attribute in its turn as the whole 
substance, and to regard their difference as the difference 
of expression As the patriarch was called by the two names 
of Jacob and Israel, under different aspects, each of which 
included the whole reality of the man, so our minds appre- 
hend the absolute substance in two ways, each of which 
expresses its whole nature. ^ In this way the extremes of 
absolute identity and absolute difference seem to be recon- 
ciled. There is a complete parallelism of thought and 
extension, ordo et coiinexio idearum idem est ac ordo et 
minexio rerum, ^ yet there is also a complete independence 
and absence of relation between them, for eadi is the 
whole. A thing in one expression cannot be related to 
itself in another expression. Hence in so far as we look 
at the substance under the attnbute of thought, we must 
take no account of extension, and in so far as we look at 
it under the attribute of extension, we must equally refuse 
to take any account of thought. This parallelism may be 
best illustrated by Spinoza’s account of the relation of the 
human soul and body. The soul is the idea of the body, and 
the body is the object of the soul, whatever is in the one really 
is in the other ideally ; yet this relation of object and subject 
does not imply any connexion The motions and changes 
of the body have to be accounted for partly by itself, 
partly by the influence of other bodies ; and the thoughts 
of the soul in hke manner have to he accounted for partly 
by what God thinks as constituting the individual mind, and 
partly by what he thinks as constituting the minds of 
other individuals. But to accoimt for thought by the 
motions of the body, or for the motions of the body by 
thought, is to attempt to bridge the impassable gulf 
between thought and extension. It involves the double ab- 
surdity of accounting for a thing by itself, and of accounting 
for it by that which has nothing in common with it. 

Tn one point of view, this theory of Spinoza deserves 
the highest praise for that very characteristic which pro- 
bably excited most odium against it at the time it was 
first published, namely, its exaltation of matter. It is the 
mark of an imperfect spiritualism to hide its eyes from 
oubward nature, and to shrink from the material as impure 
and defiling. But its horror and fear are proofs of weak- 
ness ; it flies from an enemy it cannot overcome, Spinoza’s 
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bold identification of spirit and matter, God and nature, 
contains in it the germ of a higher idealism than can be 
found in any philosophy that asserts the claims of the 
former at the expense of the latter. A system that begins 
by making nature godless, will inevitably end, as ScheUiug 
once said, in. making God unnatural. The expedients 
by which Des Cartes keeps matter at a distance from God, 
were intended to maintain his pure spirituality ; but their 
ultimate effect was seen in his reduction of tbe spiritual 
nature to mere wiU. As Christianity has its superiority 
over other religions in this, that it does not end with the 
opposition of the human to the divine, the natural to the 
spiritual, but ultimately reconciles them, so a true idealism 
must vindicate its claims by absorbing materialism into 
itself. It was therefore a true instinct of philosophy tbat 
led Spinoza to raise matter to the co-equal of spirit, and at 
the same time to protest against the Cartesian conception 
of matter as mere inert mass, moved only by impulse from 
without, “ What were a God that only impelled the world 
from without ? ” says Goethe. “ It becomes him to stir it by 
an inward energy, to involve nature in. himself, himself in 
nature, so that that which lives and moves and has a being 
in Mm can never feel the want of his power or his spirit,” 

While, however, Spinoza thus escapes some of the 
inconsequences of Des Cartes, the contradiction that was 
implicit in the Cartesian system between the duality and 
the unity, the attributes and the substance, in his system 
becomes explicit. When so great emphasis is laid upon 
the unity of substance, it becomes more difficult to explain 
the difference of the attributes. The result is, that 
Spinoza is forced to account for it, not by the nature of 
substance itself, but by the nature of the intelligeuce to 
which it is revealed. “ By substance,” he says, “ I under- 
stand that which is in itself, and is conceived through itself. 
By attribute I understand the same tMng, nisi quod 
attrihutum dicatur respectu intellectus subsfantice cerium 
talem uaturam trihueutis” ^ Hence we are naturally led 
with Erdmann to think of the intelligence dividing the 
substance as a kind of prism that breaks the white light 
into different colours, through each of which the same 
world is seen, only with a different aspect. But if the 
intelligence m itself is but a mode of one of the attributes, 
how can it be itself the source of their distinction ? 

The key to this difficulty is that Spinoza has reaUy, and 
almost in spite of his logical principles, two opposite concep- 
tions of substance, between which he alternates without ever 
bringing them to a unity. On the one hand, in accordance 
with the principle that determination is negation, substance 
must be taken as that which is utterly indeterminate, like 
the Absolute of the Buddhist, which we can characterize 
only by denying of it everything that we assert of the 
finite. In this view, no predicate can be applied univocally 
to God and to the creatures; he differs from them, not only 
in existence, but in essence.^ If we follow out this 
view to its legitimate result, God is withdrawn into his 
own absolute unity, and no difference of attributes can be 
ascribed to him, except in respect of something else than 
himself. It is owing to the defects of our intelligence 
that he appears under different forms or expressions ; 
in Hmself he is pure being, without form or expression 
at aU. But, on the other hand, it is to be observed, that 
while Spinoza really proceeds by abstraction and negation, 
he does not mem to do so. The abstract is to him the 
unreal and imaginary, and what he means by substance is not 
simply Being in general, the conception that remains when 
we omit all that distinguishes the particulars, but the 
absolute totality of things conceived as a unity in which 
all particular existence is included and subordinated. 
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Hence afc a single stroke the indeterminate passes into the 
most determinate Being, the Being with no attributes at 
all into the Being constituted by an infinite number 
of attributes. And while, under the former conception, 
the defect of our intelligence seemed to be that it divided 
the substance, or saw a difference of attributes in its 
absolute unity, under the second conception its defect lies 
in its apprehending only two out of the infinite multitude 
of these attributes. To do justice to Spinoza, therefore, we 
must distinguish between the actual effect of his logic and 
its effect as he conceived it. The actual effect of his logic 
is to dissolve all in the ultimate abstraction of Being, from 
which we can find no way back to the concrete. But his 
intent was simply to relate all the parts to that absolute 
unity which is the presupposition of all thought and being, 
and so to arrive at the most concrete and complete idea of 
the reahty of things. He failed to see what is involved 
in his own principle that determination is negation ; for if 
affirmation is impossible without negation, then the attempt 
to divorce the two from each other, the attempt to find a 
purely affirmative being, must necessarily end in the 
barest of aU abstractions being confused with the unity of 
all things. But even when the infinite substance is defined 
as the negative of the finite, the idea of the finite becomes 
an essential element in the conception of the infinite. 
Even the Pantheist, who says that God is what finite 
things are not, in spite of himself recognizes that God has 
a relation to finite things. Finite things may in his eyes 
have no positive relation to God, yet they have a negative 
relation ; it is through their evanescence and transitoriness, 
through their nothingness, that the eternal, the infinite 
reahty alone is revealed to him. Spinoza is quite conscious 
of this process, conscious that he reaches the affirmation 
of substance by a negation of what he conceives as the 
purely negative and unreal existence of finite things, but 
as he regards the assertion of the finite as merely an illusion 
due to our imagination, so he regards the correction of this 
illusion, the negation of the finite as a movement of 
reflection which belongs merely to our inteUigence, and 
has nothing to do with the nature of substance in itself. 
We find the true affirmation by the negation of the negative, 
but in itself affirmation has no relation to negation. Hence 
his absolute being is the dead all-absorbing substance and 
not the self-revealing spirit. It is the being without 
determination, and not the being that determines itself. 
There is no reason in the nature of substance why it 
should have either attributes or modes; neither individual 
finite things nor the general distinction of mind and matter 
can be deduced from it. The descending movement of 
thought is not what Spinoza himself said it should be, an 
evolution, but simply an external and empirical process by 
which the elements dropped in the ascending movement of 
abstraction are taken up again with a merely nominal 
change. For the sole difference in the conception of mind 
and matter as well as in the conception of individual minds 
and bodies which is made by their reference to the 
idea of God, is that they lose their substantive character 
and become adjectives. Aristotle objected to Plato that 
his ideas were merely aXa-Qijra. afSia, that is, that his 
idealization of the world was merely superficial, and left 
the things idealized very much what they were before to the 
sensuous consciousness; and the same may bo said of 
Spinoza’s negation of finite things. It was an external 
and imperfect negation, which did not transform the idea 
of the finite, but merely substituted the names of attributes 
and modes for the names of general and individual 
substances. 

The same defective logic, by which the movement of 
thought in, determining the substance is regarded as 
altogether e::ptei;nal to the substance itself, is seen again 
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in Spinoza’s conceptions of the relations of the attributes 
to each other. Adopting the Cartesian opposition of mind 
and matter, he does not see, any more than Des Cartes, 
that in their opposition they are correlative. Or if he did 
see it (as seems possible from a passage in his earliest 
treatise),! he regarded the correlation as merely subjective, 
merely belonging to our thought. They are to him only 
the two attributes which we happen to know out of the 
infinite number belonging to God. There is no necessity 
that the substance should manifest itself in just these 
attributes and no others, for abstract substance is equally 
receptive of all determinations, and equally indifferent to 
them all Just because the unity is merely generic, the 
differences are accidental, and do not form by their union 
any complete whole. If Spinoza had seen that matter in 
itself is the correlative opposite of mind in itself, he need 
not have sought by abstracting from the difference of these 
elements to reach a unity which is manifested in that 
very difference, and his absolute would have been not 
substance but spirit. This idea he never reached, but we 
find him approxinating to it in two ways. On the one 
hand, he condemns the Cartesian conception of matter as 
passive and self-external, or infinitely divisible — as, in short, 
the mere opposite of thought. 2 And sometimes he insists 
on the parallelism of extension and thought at the expense 
of their opposition in a way that almost anticipates the 
assertion by Leibnitz of the essential identity of mind and 
matter- On the other hand, he recognizes that this paral- 
lelism is not complete. Thought is not like a picture; it 
is conscious, and conscious not only of itself, bub of 
extension. It transcends therefore the absolute distinction 
between itself and the other attributes. It is only because 
he cannot rid himself of the phantom of an extended 
matter as a thing in itself, which is entirely different from 
the idea of it, that Spinoza is prevented from recognizing 
in mind that unity that transcends all distinctions, even its 
own distinction from matter. As it is, his main reason for 
saying that intelligence is not an attribute of God, butmerely 
a mode, seems to be this, that the thought of God must he 
conceived as producing its own object, i.e. as transcending 
the distinction of subject and object which is necessary to 
our iutelligence.® But this argument of itself points 
to a concrete quite as much as to an abstract unity. It is 
as consistent with the idea of absolute spirit as with that 
of absolute substance. Spinoza’s deliberate and formal 
doctrine is undoubtedly the latter; but he constantly 
employs expressions which imply the former, as when he 
speaks of God as causa sui. The higher idea inspires him, 
though his consciousness only embraces the lower idea. 

The ethical philosophy of Spinoza is determined by the 
same principles and embarrassed by the same difficulties as 
Ms metaphysics. In it also we find the same imperfect 
conception of the relation of the positive to the negative 
elements, and as a consequence, the same confusion of the 
highest unity of thought, the affirmation that subordinates 
and transcends all negation with mere abstract affirmation. 
Or, to put the same thing in etMcal language, Spinoza 
teaches a morality which is in every point the opposite of 
asceticism, a morality of self-assertion or self-seeking, and 
not of self-denial. The conatus sese conservandi is to Mm 
the supreme principle of virtue;^ yet this self-seeking 
is supposed, under the guidance of reason, to identify itself 
with the love of man and the love of God, and to find 
blessedness not in the reward of virtue, but in virtue 
itself. It is only confusion of thought and false mysticism 
that could object to this result on the ground of the element 
of self still preserved in the amor Dei intelleciualis. For 


^ TraAtaiM de Deo et homine, ii. 19. ® JBptst., 29, 70. - 

* Mih., i. ioliol. 17. ^ £th., iy. schol. 22. 
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it is just tlie power of identifying Mmself witli that whidi 
is wider and higher than his individual being that makes 
morality possible to man. But the difficulty lies in this, 
that Spinoza will not admit the negative element, the ele- 
ment of mortification or sacrifice, into morality at all, even 
as a moment of transition. Bor him there is no dead 
self, by which we may rise to higher things, no losing of 
life that we may find it. For the negative is nothing, it is 
evil in the only sense in which evil exists, and cannot he the 
source of good. The higher affirmation of our own being, 
the higher seeking of ourselves which is identical with the 
love of God, must therefore be regarded as nothing distinct 
in kind from that first seeking of our natural self which in 
Spinoza’s view belongs to us in common with the animals, 
and indeed in common with aU beings whatever. Itimust 
he regarded merely as a direct development and extension 
of the same thing. The main interest of the Spinozistic 
ethics therefore lies in observing by what steps he accom- 
plishes this transition, while excluding altogether the idea 
of a real division of the higher and the lower life, the spirit 
and flesh, and of a conflict in which the former is developed 
through the sacrifice of the latter. 

Finite creatures exist only as modes of the divine sub- 
stance, only so far as they partake in the infinite, ox what 
is the same thing with Spinoza, in the purely affirmative 
or self-affirming nature of God. They therefore must also 
be self-affirming. They can never limit themselves ; their 
limit lies in this, that they are not identified with the in- 
finite substance which expresses itself also in other modes. 
In other words, the limit of any finite creature, that which 
makes it finite, lies without it, and its own existence, so far 
as it goes, must be pure self-assertion and self-seeking. 
Unaqucsqiie res quantum in se est in suo esse perserverare 
conatur, and this conatus is its very essence or inmost 
nature.^ In the animals this conatus takes the form 
of appetite, in man of desire, which is “appetite with the 
consciousness of it.”^ But this constitutes no essential 
difference between appetite and desire, for “whether a 
man he conscious of his appetite or no, the appetite remains 
one and the same thing.”® Man. therefore, like the 
animals, is purely self-asserting and self-seeking. He can 
neither know nor will anything but his own bmng, or 
if he knows or wills anything else, it must he something 
involved in his own being. If he knows other beings', or 
seeks their good, it must be because their exigence and their 
good are involved in his own. If he loves and knows God 
it must be because he cannot know himself without knowing 
God, or find his supreme good anywhere but in God. 

"What at first makes the language difficult to us is the 
identification of wiU and intelligence. Both are represented 
as affirming their objects. Des Cartes had prepared the 
way for this when he treated the will as the faculty of 
judging or giving assent to certain combinations of ideas, 
and distinguished it from the purely intellectual faculties 
by which the ideas are apprehended. By tlri.q distinction 
he had, as he supposed, secured a place for human freedom. 
Admitting that intelligence is under a law of necessity, he 
claimed for the will a certain latitude d'r liberty of indiffer- 
ence, a power of ^ving or withholding assent 'in all 
cases where the relations of ideas were not' absolutely ’clear 
and idistinct. Spinoza points out that there is no ground 
for such a distinction, that the acts of apprehension and 
judgment cannot he separated from each other.' “Tn the 
mittd'tberd M no 'volition, i.e., no affirmation or negation 
which is no^.' Immediately involved in the idea it appre- 
hends ” and Ithlrefore, intellect and will are ' bnb hhdtffie 
same thingcf'^/; If- -no' ffeedotfi exfcept the* 
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hberty of indifference, freedom is impossible. Man, like 
aU other beings and things, is under an absolute law of 
necessity. All the actions of his wiU, as well as of his 
intelligence, are but different forms of the self-assertive 
tendency to winch he cannot but yield, because it is one 
with his very being, or only ideally distinguishable there- 
from. There is, however, another idea of liberty. Libeity 
as the opposite of necessity is an absurdity — it is impossible 
for either God or man ; but liberty as the opposite of slavery 
is pos&ible, and it is actually possessed by God. The divine 
liberty consists in tliis, that God acts from the necessity 
of his own nature alone, and is not in any way determined 
from without. And the great question of ethics is, How far 
can man partake in this liberty 1 At first it would seem 
impossible that he should partake in it. He is a finite being, 
whose power is infinitely surpassed by the power of other 
beings to which he is related. His body acts only as it is 
acted on, and his mind cannot therefore apprehend his 
body, except as affected by other things. His self-assertion 
and self-seeking are therefore confused with the asserting 
and seeking of other things, and are never pure. His 
thought aud activity cannot be understood except through 
the influence of other things which lie outside of his con- 
sciousness, and upon which his will has no influence. He 
cannot know clearly and distinctly either himself or any- 
thing else ; how then can he know his own good or deter- 
mine himself by the idea of it 1 

The answer is the answer of Des Cartes, that the 
apjirehension of any finite thing involves the adequate idea 
of the infinite and eternal nature of God.® This is the 
primary object of intelligence, in which alone is grounded 
the possibility of knowing either ourselves or anything 
else. In so far as our knowledge is determined by this 
idea, or by the ideas of other things, which are referred to 
this idea and seen in its light, in so far its action flows 
from an internal and not an external necessity. In so far, 
on the other hand, as we are determined by the affections 
of the body, ideas in which the nature of our own body 
and the nature of other things are confused together, in so 
far we are determined by an external necessity. Or to put 
the same thing in what has been shown to be merely 
another w'ay of expression, in so far as we are determined 
by pure intelligence we are free, but in so far as we are 
determined by opinion and imagination we are slaves. 

From these premises it is easy to see what form the 
opposition of reason and passion must necessarily take 
with Spinoza. The passions belong to our nature as finite; 
they are grounded on, or rather are but another form of in- 
adequate ideas j but we are free only in so far as our ideas 
either immediately are, or can be made, adequate. Our 
idea of God is adequate ex vitermini; our ideas of the 
affections of our body are inadequate, but can be made 
adequate in so far as they are referred to the idea of God. 
And as the idea of God is purely affirmative, this reference 
to the idea of God implies the' elimination of the 
negative element from the ideas of the affections of the 
body, “for nothing that is positive in a false idea is re 
mowd by the presence of truth ^ as such.”® Brought 
into contact with the idea of God, all ideas become true 
and adequate, ■ hy the removal of the negative or false 
eleinent in them. The idea of God 'is^ ‘as it were, the 
, touchstone which distinguished th-e gbld,fr'©m the' dross. 
It ehables us to dbtect the ’higher spiritual elem'ent in tHe 
natiiral' jpaS&ions, ' and to ‘sfevet '^ffie el’emefft Belonging to 
I th^t pure love of • self " which" is idenlucal with the' love' of 
^ ^erfdolidnffroih the elements belongihg td impure loSte 
'of our own finite individuality as such which identical 

with the love of evil',"' d'? : I ^ ^ 


iii. 6, 7. 

iii. Def. Affect. 1. 


Bth., iii. 9. 
Bth,, li, 49. 
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The iinperfectioa in Spiaoza’s development of this 
priiiciple has already been indicated. It is in fact the same 
imperfection which runs through his whole system. Just 
as he supposed that the ideas of finite things were at once 
made consistent with the idea of the infinite when he had 
named them modes, so here his conception of the change 
through which selfish natural desire must pass in order to be- 
come spiritual is far too superficial and external. Hence he 
has no sympathy with asceticism, but treats it, like Bentham, 
as a torm et tristis superstitio. Joy is the “transition 
from less to greater perfection,” and cannot be but good; 
pain is the “transition from greater to less perfection,” and 
cannot be but evil. The revolt against the mediaeval 
opposition of the nature and spirit is visible in many of 
his sayings. “Ho Deity who is not envious can delight in 
my weakness or hurts, or can regard as virtues those fears 
and sighs and tears which are the signs of the mind’s 
weakness; but contrariwise, the greater is our joy, the 
greater is our progress to perfection, and our participation 
in the divine nature.” ^ “A, free man thinks of nothing 

less than death, his wisdom is a meditation not of death 
but of life.” 2 The same idea, combining with the idea 
of necessity, leads him to condemn repentance and pity, as 
well as pride and humility. Unconsciously, Spinoza 
reproduces the principle of asceticism, while in words he 
utterly rejects it. For though he tells us that pure self- 
complacency is the highest thing we can hope, yet from 
this self-complacency all regard to the finite individuality 
of the subject is eliminated. Qwi Deum amat, conari 
non potest ut Deus ipsum contra amet. In like manner, 
he absolutely condemns all hatred, envy, rivalry, and 
ambition, as springing out of an over-estimate of those 
finite things which one only can possess, while the highest 
good is that which is enjoyed the more easily and fully 
the greater the number of participants. Yet Spinoza’s 
exaltation of the social life, and of the love that binds it 
together, is too like the Buddhist’s universal charity that 
embraces all creatures, and all creatures equally. Both are 
based on an abstraction from all that is individual, only 
the Buddhist’s abstraction goes a step further, and erases 
even the distinction between man and the animals. Spinoza 
felt the pressure of this all-levelling logic when he said, “I 
confess I cannot understand how spirits express Grod more 
than the other creatures, for I know that between the finite 
and the infinite there is no proportion, and that the distinc- 
tion between God and the most excellent of created things 
differs not a whit from the distinction between him and 
the lowest and meanest of them.”® As Pope said, God is 
“ as full and perfect in a hair as a heart in all finite things 
there is a ray of divinity, and in nothing more than a ray. 
Yet in another epistle, Spinoza contradicts this view, and, 
declares that, while he does not consider it necessary to 
“know Christ after the flesh, he does think is’it necessary 
to know the eternal Son of God, i.e., God’s eternal wisdom, 
which is manifested in all 'things, but chiefly in thb mind 
of man, and most of ah in Christ Jesus.” ^ In the Ethics 
the distinction of man and tjh,e animals is treated as an 
absolute distinction, and it is asserted with doubtful con- 
sistency that the human soul cannot all be destroyed alon^ 
with the body, for that there is something of it 'Which is eter- 
nal. Yet from this eternity we must pf course eliminate ah 
notion of the pousciousness of the finite self t.s such. At 
this point, in short, the two opposite streams of 'S^noza’s 
thought, the positive method he intends. to jpuibao;,and the. 
negatiYe or a^strabtiu’g' method he real];f pdripejiheel;’ 
in fe'ecphcfiablA* c6fit|:adibtioh. The finite must ‘be related ' 
to tWmfinlte '^0 aa’tp plfesetve all that' is in itj of"rieali^;^ 
and fhbre'fope^ite' hmit or the' negative e^lement ip! it ‘mustf* 
be-isb3lrkgiM‘‘ '^6m.*^ ‘’Bht ‘ it'tn^ ofit that with 'thikhb-^‘ 
» Eih., iv. schoi. 45. ” ^ m, iy. 67. » Mpiat., 67. 21. 
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stracfcioa from the existence of the finite, the positive also 
disappears, and God is all in all in a sense that absolutely 
excludes the existence of the finite. ‘ The mind’s intel- 
lectual love of God,” says Spinoza, “ is the very love where- 
with God loves himself, not in so far as he is infinite, but 
in so far as he can be expressed by the essence of the 
human mind, considered under the form of eternity; i.e., 
the mind’s intellectual love of God is part of the infinite 
love wherewith God loves himself.” ® This double “ in so 
far,” which returns so frequently in Spinoza, just conceals 
for a moment the contradiction of two streams of thought, 
one of which must be swallowed up by the other, if they 
, are once allowed to meet. 

We have now reviewed the main points of the system, 
which was the ultimate result of the principles of Des 
Cartes, The importance of this first movement of modern 
philosophy lies in its assertion and exhibition of the unity 
of the inteUigihle world with itself and with the mind of 
man. In this point of view, it was the philosophical 
counterpart of Protestantism; but like Protestantism in 
its earliest phase, it passed rapidly from the doctrine that 
God is, without priest or authority, present to man’s spirit, 
to the doctrine that man’s spirit is as nothing before God, 
The object seemed too powerful for the subject, who effaced 
himself before God that he might be strong towards men. 
But in this natural movement of feeling and thought it 
was forgotten that the God that effaced the world and the 
finite spirit by his presence could not be a living God. 
Spinoza gives the ultimate expression to this tendency, 
and at the same time marks Its limit, when he says that 
whatever reality is in the finite is of the infinite. But he is 
unsuccessful in showing that, on the principles on which he 
starts, there can be any reality in the finite at all. Yet 
even if the finite be a delusion, still more if it be better 
than a delusion, it requires to be accounted for. Spinoza 
accounts for it neither as illusory nor as real. It was reserved 
for the following generation of philosophers to assert, in 
different ways, the reality of the finite, the value of expe- 
rience, and the futility of abstractions. Spinoza had 
declared that true knowledge consists in seeing things 
under the form of eternity, but it is impossible that things 
can be seen under the form of eternity unless they have 
been first seen under the form of time. The one-sided 
assertion of individuality and difference in the schools of 
Locke and Leibnitz, was the natural complement of the 
one-sided assertion of universality and unity in the 
Cartesian school. But when the individualistic tendency 
of the 18th century had exhausted itself, and produced its 
own refutation in the works of Kant, it was inevitable that 
the inihds of men should again turn to the great philo- 
sopher, who, with almost perfect insight working through 
imperfect logic, first formulated the idea of a unity pre- 
supposed in and transcending the difference of matter and 
mind, subject and object. 

, See the , Histories of Philosophy, especially those by Hegel, 
Feuerbach,’ Erdmann, and Eisoher; E. Bouillier, Histowe de la 
Philosophic Oartesienne, 1854: ; Oll^-Eaprune, PMlosopMe de Male- 
iranahe/ E. . Saisset, et Disciples de. Descartes, 1862. 

The German treatises on Spinoza are tpO] numerous^ to mention. 
Jacobi’s Letters on Spinoza, whi,ch were the beginning of a true 
interpretation of his philosophy, are ptill worth reading. We may 
also mention' 0! ' Schtiarschmidt, and Spinoza, 1850 ; C. 
Si^art, Spikoza'S mnentdschMr iSjractat non Ooit, dem Mensclien, 
‘wad^de^m Olik^elig1(^iti 186.6. j iHoth-dhese writers have published 
German, ,<)f.,t|^e fracia^s de Deo. See also Trendelen- 

'bhScg(WSstoris6^,DniTd'g^ PMlohopfiie, 18'67 ; R. Avenarius, 
Weber ’d&^d^en'ersiM'l^icisek des ’'Spindzischen Pemtheismus, 1868; 
Ml OMsis clm Leh/re 'Spmoza'sj 1871 ; R. Willis,, 

hU. .JSthipa^ - and Injluepce on. Modern}'.^ligttm 

TlmgTit, 18?;0^." S’oir hw^aphical particulars, acrkfiqlkiDEe' 
■ 'SriKbzk. Y 

® Eth^ V. 36. 
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CAETHAGrE was situated on, tte nortli coast of Africa, 
not far from tte modem city of Tunis, just at that point 
where the coast approaches most nearly to the Island of 
Sicily, It lay in the heart of the Bay of Tunis, close to the 
mouth of the River Bagradas, audits site was so favourable 
to the natural development of a city that a hundred years 
after its entire destruction by the Romans it was chosen 
with Corinth as a place for colonization by J ulius Caesar, 
and rose into distinction as the third town in the empire. 
It was a colony of the Phcenicians, and was founded about 
the middle of the 9th century b.c., a hundred years before 
the foundation of Rome. This is not the place to discuss 
the position of Phcsnicians in history, even if there existed 
sufficient material to do so with satisfactory results. The 
Phoenicians have generally been regarded as a purely com- 
mercial nation, forming a connecting link between the 
nations of antiquity, distributing the elements of culture, 
but producing little or no addition to the common stock. 
A fuller examination of Phoenician and Assyrian remains 
may serve to show us that this view needs correction. It 
is probable that a nation which gave its language to the 
Hebrews, and its alphabet to the Greeks, and which, after 
profoundly influencing both these factors of modern civiliza- 
tion, consolidated an empire which for four hundred years 
held its own against the preponderance of Greece and Rome, 
possessed a greater individuality of development than has 
been usually accorded to it. Phoenicians have had the mis- 
fortune of being for the most part described by their 
enemies. We must receive with caution the accounts given 
us by the Jews of Oanaanitish cruelty, or by the Romans 
of Carthaginian dishonesty. The relations of native 
historians both of the mother -city aud of her chief colony 
have come down to us in a garbled and fragmentary form. 
Our best hope of more perfect knowledge lies in the 
deciphering of contemporary inscriptions. 

The name Cartago (the city was called Karthada by the 
Phcenicians, and KapxijScav by the Greeks) signifies Hew 
City. The inhabitants called themselves Canaanites, or 
inhabitants of the plain. The Romans used the name Poeni 
or Punioi, tbe Latin form of which either signifies 

“ red men,” or refers to the palms wliich were the chief 
products, and the principal emblem of the Syrian coast. 
We gather from this that the first knowledge of Phcenicians 
was gained by the Romans from the Greets, but the name 
Sarranus given to Phoenician wares, and the name Carthago 
itself, shows us that their knowledge of the chief products of 
Syrian merchandize, aud of the existence of their rival city, 
was gained independently. Carthage was the youngest 
Phoenician colony founded in the territory, which she after- 
wards subdued, Utica, Tunis, and Hadrumetum lay close 
to her in the district of Zeugitana, Hippo a short distance 
to the west, Leptis to the east. As these towns, with the 
exception of Utica, eventually became subject to her, she 
rose like Rome on the ruins of older towns, and she owed 
her success to the same cause, — ^the possession of a situation 
of superior commercial capabilities. We propose to give 
first a sketch of the history, next of the constitution, and 
lastly of the topography of the city. 

History. ' The history of ancient Carthage divides itself naturally 
into three periods ; — the first extends from about 850 to ilO 
B.O., from the foundation of the city to the beginning of 
the wars with Syracuse; the second from 410 to 265 b.c., 
the beginning of the wars with Rome ; the third from the 
commencement of the Roman (or Punic) wars till the 
destruction of the dty, 146 b.o. It will then remain to 
remark the fortunes of the restored city until its destruction 
by the Arabs in 638 a.©. The first period of four centuries 
aud a half contains the rise of the Carthaginian dominion 
and the culmination of its prosperity. Her empire was 
extended from the Straits of Gibraltar to the altars of the 


Philaeni, near the Great Syrtis, where she touched on the 
territory of Gyrene. She possessed as provinces Sardinia, 
the Balearic Islands, and Malta, and a few settlements in 
Spain and Ganl. She had subdued the neighbouring states 
founded from Phoenicia with the exception of Utica, and 
drew a large revenue from the corn lands of Eyzacium and 
Emporia, situated on the coast south-east of the city. In 
Africa her subjects consisted of three classes — (1) Libyo- 
Phoenicians, (2) Libyans, and (3) Honoads. The first 
were of a mixed race, the product of intermarriages be- 
tween the native Libyans and the Carthaginians or earlier 
settlers from Phoenicia. They cultivated the fields of 
Zeugitana, but were regarded with suspicion by the 
Carthaginians of pure blood. The Libyans, although 
completely subdued by Carthage, were of an entirely 
different race, and to a great extent did not understand the 
Punic language. At first they received a rent from the new 
settlers for the ground they occupied, but this was after- 
wards refused. They formed the staple of the Cartha- 
ginian army. Entire difference of race made it impossible 
for the new settlers to amalgamate with the original 
inhabitants, and the hard treatment they received led them 
to join the mercenaries in a revolt against their masters. 
Outside these limits the rest of the terntory of Carthage 
was occupied by Nomads, who owed her a loose allegiance. 
They supplied her with mercenary troops, especially 
cavalry ; but their fidelity could not be depended upon, and 
the Romans finally subdued Carthage by their assistance. 
Among these Nomad tribes were situated various cities, 
colonized partly from Carthage and partly from the mother- 
country. Towards the south the dominion of Carthage 
extended as far as Lake Tritonis, connected by a canal with 
the Lesser Syrtis. 

The foreign conquests of Carthage were undertaken with 
the object of securing her commerce, Justin tells us of a 
king, Malchus (the Latin form of the royal title), who 
after successes in Africa and Sicily was defeated in 
Sardinia, and turned his arms against his country. He 
must have lived between 600 and 650 b.o. A more 
historical personage is his successor Mago (between 660 
and 500 b.c.), said to be the founder of the military 
power of the Carthaginians. His sons were Hasdrubal and 
HamDcar, his grandsons Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Sappho, 
sons of Hasdrubal, and Himilco, Hanno, and Gisco, sons 
of Hamilcar. By the energy of this family the Carthaginian 
empire was established over Sardinia, which was not lost 
till after the first Punic war, over the Balearic Islands and 
part of Sicily, and over portions of Liguria and Gaul. 
There are, however, few events of which the chronology is 
certain. The first is the sea fight between the Etruscans 
and Carthaginians on the one hand and the Phocaeans of 
Aleria in Corsica on the other, which occurred in 536 b.c. 
The Phoeseans, driven from Asia Minor by Harpagus in 
664, had settled at Aleria or Alalia in Corsica, but engaged 
in piracy, wliich demanded the interference of the com- 
mercial naval powers. The Phocseans won the battle, but 
with such loss that they abandoned Corsica, and settled at 
Yeha iu Italy, Polybius has preserved three treaties 
between Carthage and Rome, the first of which belongs to 
the year 609 b.c., the second probably to the period 
between 480 and 410 b.o. Their object is to restrict 
Roman commerce in Punic waters, and it is noticeable that 
the second treaty prescribes stricter limits than the first, 
and testifies to a considerable superiority of Carthage over 
Rome. To the period of about 600 b.c. belong the expedi- 
tions of Hanno and Himilco, — the one to found colonies on 
the west coast of Africa, which was probably explored as far 
as the mouths of the Senegal and Gambia, the other to 
obtain a knowledge of the Atlantic, which resulted iu the 
discovery of Britain. But the most important event of the 
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first period was tlie battle of Himera, f ought between 
Haniilear and Gelo of Syracuse, about the year 480 B.c. 
TeriiluSj tyrant of Himera, on the north coast of Sicily, 
driven out by Thero of Agrigentum, implored and obtained 
help from the Carthaginians. Thero was assisted by Gelo 
of Syracuse. An account of this battle is given by 
Herodotus. The forces of Hamilcar consisted of 3000 
sliips and 300,000 men, — Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Ligurians, Heljsci (perhaps Yolscians), Sardinians, and 
Corsicans. He was defeated with great loss. For seventy 
years the Carthaginians made no further effort for the 
subjugation of Sicily This battle is one of the most 
important in ancient history. The expedition in which it 
terminated was undertaken in conjunction with that of the 
Persians against the Greeks of Attica. The nearly simulta- 
neous defeats of Himera and Salamis decided the question 
whether Semitic or Aryan nations should hold the empire 
of the West. The only other events of any importance 
in this period, of which we have an account, are the more 
complete subjugation of the African dependencies by the 
family of Mago, and the settlement of the disputed boundary 
between Carthage and Gyrene. 

The second period of 140 years (41 0—269 b.o.) is occupiied 
with the -attempts of Carthage to reduce Sicily to the con- 
dition of a subject province. At this time her settlements 
were confined to the eastern corner of the island, while on 
the western coast Syracuse undertook the defence of Grecian 
nationality, and waged the battle of Aryans against Semites, 
until both combatants fell before the supremacy of Piome. 
The repulse of the Athenians from Syracuse, and the same 
rivalry between Egesta and Selinus which had invited 
Athenian interference in the affairs of the island, induced 
the Carthaginians to renew an enterprise which had been 
interrupted for seventy years. Hannibal, son of Gisco, 
stormed Selinus, and avenged at Himera the death of his 
grandfather. Overtures of peace were rejected, and 
preparations made for a more vigorous attack. In 406 
Hannibal and Himilco destroyed the great city of Agri- 
gentum, overthrew the mighty columns of her temples, 
and covered a flourishing site with a mass of ruins. 
Hannibal died before Agrigentum j Himilco proceeded 
to attack Gela. Syracuse was now governed by Dionysius, 
who from an obscure position had raised himself to the 
rank of despot. In 405 a treaty made by Carthage secured 
to her the possession of her conquests, and to Dionysius 
a firmer position on the throne. But he no sooner felt 
himself secure than he hastened to drive the enemy from 
the island. War broke out in 398, all Sicily fell before 
the Punic arms, and Dionysius, driven by Himilco to take 
refuge within the walls of Syracuse was, there besieged. 
Pestilence came to his assistance, and the Carthaginians 
were defeated; 150,000 Punic corpses lay uuhuried on 
Grecian soil ; and Himilco, unable to bear the contempt of 
his fellow-citizens, starved himself to death. The Libyans 
rose in rebellion, and Carthage was threatened by an army 
of 200,000 men. The attempt of Mago between 396 and 
392 to procure a more favourable result had little effect. 
Ten years afterwards he led another expedition. The 
defeat of Cabala nearly lost the possession of the whole of 
Sicily, hut the brilliant ’'detory of Corsica restored the 
balance, and the Halycus was accepted as the boundary 
between the two peoples Fourteen years of peace ensued. 
In 368 the misfortunes of Carthage encouraged Dionysius 
to a new but unsuccessful effort to complete Qie purpose of 
his life His death put an end to a renewal of the attempt, 
and his son and successor made peace with the Cartha- 
ginians. The weak government of Dionysius II. was 
favourable to the extension of Carthaginian empire in 
Sicily ; but they found an antagonist of different mettle in 
the Corinthian Timoleon, who, after liberating Syracuse 
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■ from its tyrants, made war agaiast Carthage for six years 
(345-340 B.C.). The defeat of the Crimissus (340 b.c.) 
was must crusliing. The Holy Legion, composed of 2500 of 
the best families of Carthage, was destroyed, and the host 
of mercenaries cat to pieces. Peace restrained the Cartha- 
ginians within their old boundary of the Halycus , the 
Greek cities were declared free ; and Carthage promised 
never again to support a despot in Syracuse. The next 
thirty years contain little of note except trace of friendly 
intercourse between Carthage and Rome, and a record of 
assistance given to the Tyrians when besieged by Alexander 
the Great. She, however, sent ambassadors to Babylon to 
congratulate the conqueror on Ms return from Asia. 
Agathocles was the first to discover that the secular enemies 
of his countrymen were vulnerable in Africa. After 
becoming despot of Syracuse, and establisMng his authority 
over the great towns in Sicily, he found that he had to 
reckon with the Carthaginians. Unsuccessful in the 
island, he transferred his forces to the mainland in 310, 
reduced Carthage to the last extremities, and would 
probably have obtained more signal success had not the 
revolt of Agrigentum called him home. Peace made in 
306 continued till the death of Agathocles in 289. His 
loss encouraged the extension of Punic dominion, and at 
last obliged the Syracusans to call in the assistance of 
Pyrrhus, the chivalrous king of Epirus. He left Italy in 
277, and in a short time drove the Carthaginians from the 
west and besieged them m the distant fortress of Lilyhieum, 
But his allies were untrue to him — Carthage and Rome 
were leagued against him ; he left Sicily in 276, and his 
departure from Italy in the following year left the Cartha- 
ginians to stand in sharp antagonism to the Latin branch 
of the Aryan stock. 

The third period of Carthaginian history extends from 
264 to 146 B.O., — ^from the outbreak of the first war with 
Rome to the final annihilation of the city by the conquerors. 
This is not the place for a detailed account of the Punic 
wars, which occupy a large space in every Roman history. 
We must content ourselves with a hasty summary. The 
first war, which lasted from 264 to 241 B.c., was a contest 
for the possession of Sicily. The Carthaginians in under- 
taking it felt secure of their mastery over the sea. Their 
ambassadors told the Romans that they could not even 
wash their hands in the sea without permission of the 
Carthaginians. Montesquieu considers it one of the chief 
causes of the rise of Roman greatness that they were care- 
ful to borrow from their enemies whatever was calculated 
to improve their own efficiency. The Romans not only 
built a fleet but developed a novelty of tactics which 
precisely secured the object which they had in view. They 
were encouraged to further exertion by the victories of 260 
B.o. and 256 b.g., and were schooled to caution by the 
defeat of the following year. The wai' was ended by the 
brilliant success of Catulus in 242 b.o., and Sicily was lost 
to the Carthaginians. The next three years and a half 
(241-237) were occupied by a civil war, which shows us 
on what insecure foundations the power of Carthage was 
based. The large army of mercenaries wMch had been 
employed against Rome was incautiously admitted into the 
city. Under pretence of demanding pay they rose against 
their employers, and were joined by the Libyans and 
Humidians, who cultivated the surrounding lands in 
unwilling subjection. The insurrection was quelled with 
difficulty, hut a similar revolution in Sardinia was more 
successful; 700 Carthaginians were barbarously murdered, 
and the possession of the island passed to the Romans. 
All we know of the twenty years which elapsed before the 
beginning of the second war with Rome is confined to the 
successes of Hamilcar and his family in Spain. In 218 
B.O. Hannibal, who had sworn as a boy eternal enmity to 
V. 2T 
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tte RomanSj began tlie enterprize to Avliich. be devoted his with Alexandria the second place in the empire. In the 
life. His object was not so much to conquer Italian soil middle of the 5th century it became, under Genseric, the 
or Italian cities as to break up the confedfraey on which capital of the Vandal kingdom, and in 533 a.d. it was 
the greatness of Rome depended, and to undo the fabric of stormed by Belisanus. In 706 a.d. it was entirely 
its empire stone by stone. He sought, therefore, on the destroyed by the general of the caliph Abdulmelek. 
one hand to rouse Greeks and Orientals to a joint attack The constitution of Carthage was essentially aristocratical. Gonstitu- 
against the common foe, and on the other to sow dissension The little we know of it is derived from a single chapter 
amongst the Latin, Sabellian, and Oscan tribes, and to urge in the Politics of Aristotle (li 8), a few scattered passages 
them to reduce Rome to that position of comparative in the same treatise, and in Polybius, Livy, Nepos, and 
inferiority which she had occupied many centuries before, other authors. The official heads of the Government were 
Both these plans failed. Hannibal was badly supported the suffetes (Heb. SopJietim), who are compared to the 
from home; he found that to combine in unity the shifting Roman consuls and the Spartan kings; they may only 
policy of the East was to weave a rope of sand ; and he dis- have been two in number, and probably held office for a 
covered above all that Roman supremacy was estabhshed year, but were capable of re-election. Under them was 
on a basis of complete security. How different was her the senate, which may or may not have been divided into 
position, seated among kindred peoples bound to her by two houses. These offices were filled by popular election, 
affinities of blood and language as well as interest, governed determined by the joint claims of wealth and merit, but 
by the wise policy of a patriotic senate, and restrained by bribery was largely practised, and Aristotle goes as far as 
the overpowering force of devoted legions, and that of the to say that the chief offices were objects of sale and 
city of merchants, torn by factions, surrounded by alien and purch^e. The people had a voice in the conduct of 
even hostile tribes, defended by mercenaries, and swayed affairs, hut they were not consulted if the suffetes and 
oy interest and passion. The defeat of Hasdmbal at the the senate were agreed on a course of action. There is no 
Metaurus in 207 b.o. crushed the last hope of the invader ; reason to suppose with Grote that the public banquets 
Spain was recovered by the genius of Scipio, and in 203 mentioned by Aristotle were part of the machinery of 
B.C. Hannibal, not unwilhngly, obeyed the order to embark hnbery. The history of England (which by some writers 
from Italy to retard the ruin of his country which it was is spoken of as the modern Carthage) supplies us with 
too late to save. The battle of Zama in 202 put an end ample examples of an aristocratical government carried 
to the war in the following year. It was due to the on under the forms of a democracy. By the side of the 
magnaminity of Scipio and Hannibal that peace was con- regular Government stood a controlling power which 
eluded on such terms that, while Rome had no longer to gradually absorbed into itself all the authority of the state, 
fear Carthage as a rival, she was content to recognize her The pmtarckies were probably bodies of commissioners 
existence as a commercial community. chosen from the principal families, self-elected, and so con- 

For the next six years Hannibal governed the city which stituted that the outgoing members preserved their power 
he had not been able to preserve. He reformed the con- for another year, and thus impressed a unity of policy on 
stitution in a democratical sense, and paid with surprising the institution. By these were elected the council of a 
facility the enormous indemnity demanded by Rome. He hundred (or more strictly a hundred and four), who stood 
was engaged in planning a combination against Rome with in the same relation to the suffetes as the ephors to the 
Antiochus of Syria, when he was driven from power, and Spartan kings. By the gradual extension of judicial 
forced to take refuge in the East. Shortly afterwards he functions, like the parliaments of France, they usurped to 
fell a victim to Roman hatred. themselves the authority of the state. To them is to he 

The interval between 183 and 150 b.o. contains little referred the cruel vengeance so often wreaked on imsiic- 
besides the history of internal dissensions,— struggles cessful generals. It was the work of Hannibal to diminish 
between the Roman party, the democratical party, and the the authority of this body, and to secure a more real share 
party of Masinissa, which tore the city in sunder by their of power to the people. 

quarrels. The so-called third Punic war (149-146 b.o,) is The Carthaginians were, like the Phoenicians, a deeply 
one of the saddest events in all history, and the greatest religious people. Religion entered into every important 
blot on the reputation of the Romans. Jealousy of their action of their lives, and their priests were held in the 
old antagonists had been shown by constant acts of highest honour, yet there was no special order of priests, 
injustice, and at last the sight of the prosperity and riches and we have no proof that the office was by law or custom 
of the city impressed upon the narrow mind of Cato the confined to any particular family. Aristotle, writing more 
conviction that Carthage must be blotted out. A pretext than half a century before the first Punic war, gives great 
for war was wantonly invented. The anxieties of the praise to the Carthaginian constitution on the score of its 
Carthaginians to secure peace at any sacrifice was made the stability, and its success in securing the happiness and con- 
instrument of their destruction. When they saw that their tentment of the nation. It is, indeed, inconceivable that 
Tuin was resolved upon, and that compromise was hopeless, the Carthaginians should have attained such wealth and 
they defended themselves with an energy which would prosperity except under a good government ; and the 
have saved them at an earlier period. The sentence of the picture of faction, dissension, and disturbance, which we 
senate was ruthlessly carried out. The city burned for are accustomed to associate with it, belongs ’rather to the 
seventeen days, and concealed its very site under a heap of decline of the Punic empire, and is known to us only 
ashes. The plough was passed over it, and the ground through the representation of its enemies, 
was cursed for ever. In the words of Mommsen, “ where The general outline of the topography of Carthage is Topo- 
the industrious Phoenicians bustled and trafficked for five tolerably certain, but the details are involved in almost grapliy 
hundred years, Roman slaves henceforth pastured the unavoidable obscurity. Two schools of topographers place 
herds of their distant masters.” the site of the city respectively on the north and south of 

The history of Roman Carthage must he given in a few the peninsula, which the territory of Carthage undoubtedly 
words. In 122 b.o. Cains Gracchus led 6000 colonists to occupied. It seems now certain that the latter are in the 
Africa, and founded the city of Junonia. The colony did right. The most important feature of the ancient city was 
nob prosper. In 29 b.o. a second colony was sent out by the citadel Byrsa (Bozra), the hill now occupied by a church 
Augustus in fulfilment of a design of Julius Caesar. This dedicated to St Louis, who died at Tunis. It was sur- 
h-^c.uue so iirosperous that Heroffian states that it disputed rounded by walls, and its summit was formerly crowned 
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by a temple of iEsculapius, standing at the bead of sixty 
steps. The name Byrsa was probably also given to the 
whole quarter of the city as well as to the citadel itself. 
The city was enclosed on the land side by a triple wall, with 
towers at short intervals and casemates, which afforded 
stabling for 300 elephants and 4000 horses. The 
harbours of Carthage were artificial, and consisted of two 
basins, — one rectangular, for the merchant ships, opening 
into the lagoon of Tunis, and ending in a narrow passage, 
capable of being closed by a chain ; the other circular, for 
ships of war, containing an island in the centre on which 
the admiral lived. Their site can be easily identified, 
although their size is now considerably reduced. Between 
the lagoon of Tunis and the sea ran out a tongue of land, 
the Tmnia of Appian, still recognizable although altered in 
size and shape ; on it stands the fort of the Goletta. 
Outside the walls lay the suburb of Megara or Magaha, 
now the districts of Mara, covered then as now with viUas 
and gardens ; and still beyond this, towards the north of the 
peninsula, lay the vast necropolis marked by the modern 
village of Camart. The Carthaginians, hke the Jews and 
other Semitic nations, combined a feeling of reverence for 
ancestors with a fear of contamination from the dead; 
therefore, whde their sepulchres were carefully and strongly 
built, they were situated far away from the habitations of 
the living, and in this case were not even visible either from 
Byrsa or Megara. We shall not be surprised that so little 
remains of this mighty city if we remember that for 
centuries it has been used as a quarry not only by its 
African neighbours but by the rapacious merchants of the 
West, The Cathedral of Pisa is said to have been built 
out of the ruins of Carthage ; and Genoese vessels, trading 
with Tunis in the Middle Ages, seldom returned without a 
ballast of Tunis marble. The most impressive remains 
which strike the modern traveller are the arches of the 
aqueduct, once fifty miles long, which cannot be referred 
with certainty to Carthaginian or Roman origin. Much 
more lies hidden under drifted sand and the silt of the 
Bagradas. Even lately the marble blocks of the ancient 
walls have been in part destroyed by the works of the 
Tunis railway. 

The antiquarian may regret the want of evidence to assist 
him in reconstructing the ancient city. The historian and 
philosopher will feel still more deeply that the hostility of 
the Romans has left Mm so few traces of this vigorous scion 
of the Semitic stock. Phoenician culture still remains a 
tantalizing riddle to those who would unravel the course of 
human progress. The world has lost as well as gained by 
the cruel and arrogant self-assertion wMch culminated in 
the supremacy of Rome. In the history of civilization the 
survival of the fittest has frequently been nothing else hut 
the survival of those who by force, obstinacy, and cunning 
were fittest to survive. In modern days we can give their 
full value to enterprize in commerce, activity in geographical 
discovery, and the taste which decorated the metropolis with 
noble buildings and works of art, and collected a library 
wMch the ignorance of the conquerors dispersed amongst 
the barbaric princes of the desert. Virgil, standing in the 
light of a wiser and more tolerant age, did his best to soften 
the hatred of his countrymen against their hereditary foe, 
and to show that generous hospitality and refinement were 
not foreign to the court of Dido, and that the perfidy of 
Hannibal was a fitting retribution for the heartless 
treachery of JEneas. 

Notices of Cartilage in the classical writers are frequent, especially 
in Polybius, Diodorus, Livy, Appian, and Justin. The two works 
•v^ch have been the foundation of most that has been written on 
me subject in modem times are Bottger, QescliicMe der Garthagen, 
Berlin^. 1827, and Heeren, Ideen, vol. n. pt. 1. There is a brilliant 
sketch of _&r^age in Mommsen’s History of Home, vol, ii., and 
some sensible rerharks' in Grote’s History of Greece, vol. x. The 
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articles on Carthage in Eroch and Gruhei’s Encyclopudie, in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Geography (by Philip Smith), and in Pauli’s Reel 
Lexicon, are admirable Indispensable for the study of the consti- 
tution is Kluge, Aristoteles de PoLitia Garthaginiensium Illustin- 
tive of the topography may be mentioned Beale, Fouilles d Car- 
thage, and Davis, Carthage and her Remains. The standard work 
on the Phoenicians is still Movers, Die Phonizien, but it is piobahle 
that onr knowledge of the subj'ect may be much increased when the 
researches now in progress have been completed and co-ordinated. 
E. de Sainte Marie published in 1875 a. Bibliographie Carthaginoise 
(Jonrdan, Paris), of which there is a severe hut instructive review' 
in the Literarisches Centralllatt for May 20, 1876. (0. B.) 

CARTHUSIAhTS, a religious order founded by St Bruno 
in the year 1084. (See Bruno.) This saint, disgusted 
with the world, and especially with the conduct of Manasses, 
archbishop of Rheims, determined to live, in some remote 
and retired spot, a life dedicated to contemplation and 
religion. With six companions he went to consult Hugh, 
bishop of Grenoble, who led them to a spot among the 
mountains, about ten or twelve miles from the town, called 
Chartreuse ; and Bruno at once fixed upon this as the site of 
the establishment which he was minded to found- Very 
many mediaeval writers have exhausted the resources of 
language in describing the awful and terrible nature and 
aspect of this spot, shut in among naked and precipitous 
rocks, surrounded by sterile mountains, and for a large 
portion of the year buried in the snow , and many modem 
writers have celebrated the romantic and picturesque fea- 
tures of the place. The obscure name was destined to 
become familiar in every country and language of Europe, 
and the monastery which Bruno founded there, soon after 
mankind had begun to recover from the alarm caused by 
the belief that the world would come to an end in tin; 
1000th year after Christ, has been the parent of all the 
numerous “ Chartreux,” ‘‘ Certose,” and “ Charterhouses,’’ 
and “ Carthusian ” establishments throughout Europe. 

Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluuy, writing about fifty 
years later, speaks thus of the mode of life of the earliest 
Carthusians : — 

“Warned by the negligence and lukewamness of many of the 
older monks, they adopted for themselves and for their foUowei-s 
gi’eater precaution against the artifices of the Evil One. As a 
remedy against pride and vain-gloxy they chose a dress more poci 
and contemptible than that of any other religious body ; so that it 
IS horrible to look on these garments, so short, scanty, coarse, ai'il 
dirty are they. In order to cut up avarice by the roots, they eii- 
clo.sed around their cells a certain quantity of land, more or les' , 
according to the fertility of the distilct ; and they would not accej t 
a foot of land beyond that limit if you were to offer them the wholti 
world. For the same motive they limit the quantity of their cattle, 
oxen, asses, sheep, and goats. And in order that they might hai e 
no motive for augmenting their possessions, either of land or animal'-', 
they ordained that in every one of their monasteries theie should 
he no more than twelve monks, with their prior the thirteenth, 
eighteen lay brothers, and a few paid servants. To mortify tin; 
flesh they always w'ear hair shirts of the severest kind, and their 
fasting is well-nigh continuous. They always eat bread of unbolted 
meal, and take so much water with tlieir wine that it has hardly 
any flavour of wine left. They never eat meat, whether in health 
or ill. They never buy fish, hut they accept it if it is given to thei : 
for charity. They may eat cheese and eggs only on Sundays aii' I 
Thursdays. On Tuesdays and Saturdays they eat cooked vegetahlc- 
On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, they take only bread and 
water. They eat once a day only, save on the days of the octave.s 
of Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, Epiphany, and one or two othei 
solemnities. They live in separate httle houses like the anciecl 
monks of Egypt, and they occupy themselves continually with 
reading, prayer, and the labour of their hands, especially the writing 
of hooks. They recite the prayers for minor canonical hours in tlieir 
own dwellings, when warned by the hell of the church , but they 
all assemble in church for matms and vespers On feast days they 
eat tvrice, and sing all the offices in the church, and eat in the refec- 
tory, They do not say mass save on festivals and Sundays. Thev 
hoil the vegetables served out to them in their own dwellings, am’ 
never drink wine save with their food.” 

As might be supposed, the rigour of this rule has been 
much modified. The Carthusian dress of very tMck white 
cloth is no longer by any means the poorest or dirtiest of. 
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monastic costumes. It consists of a cassoet or frock and 
cloak of ample and comfortable length. But the practice 
of each monk living in his own separate dwelling has 
always characterized the Carthusians. They have never 
been Coenobites. 

The Carthusians had no written rule till one was com- 
posed for them, about forty-five years after the foundation 
of the first house of the order at Chartreuse, by Guigo, 
their fifth prior. Some of the most special and character- 
istic points of it are as follows : — 

It was not permitted to the members of the order to practise any 
greater or additional austerities than those prescnhed, without special 
licence from the prior. They were larely to use medicine, hut to 
he bled five times a year, and shaved six times They were forbidden 
to leceive any charity from u&uiers or excommimicated persons. 
They declined to biny any stranger (save a monastic person who 
might have happened to die -within their walls) within their pre- 
cmcts, and refused to charge themselves with the saying of any 
anniversaiy or other masses for the dead, — the reason assigned for 
the refusal being, that “ we have heard that the majority of priests 
are vety ready to say masses, and to make splendid banquets when- 
ever any one goes to pay them for prajdng for the dead — all which 
destroys abstinence, and renders prayei venal, making it depend on 
the will of whoso gives dinners.” If, says Gmgo’s nue, our succes- 
sors should find it impossible to maintain even this small number 
(tliirteen) without being reduced to the odious necessity of begging, 
and wandering to beg, we advise them rather to reduce tlieir number 
to as many as can be supported, than to expose themselves to such 
dangera. Under the seventh general of the order, St Anthelm, the 
practice of holding general chapters was first introduced among 
the Carthusians ; these have always been held at the “ Grande 
Chartreuse” near Grenoble, the pai-ent establishment 

The earliest formal approbation of the Carthusian Order 
is attributed to Urban II (ob. 1099). That pontijBf, who 
had been a disciple of Bruno, when the latter was lectur- 
ing on theology at Rheims, had sent for Bruno to Eome a 
few years after his retirement to Chartreuse. The saint 
obeyed, taking all Ms monks with him. The latter shortly 
returned to Chartreuse, under Landuino, appointed by 
Bruno to be their second prior ; but Bruno himself refused 
to be made archbishop of Reggio, and finding the life of 
Rome insupportable to him, soon obtained the Pope’s per- 
mission to accept a district of fore.st, in the diocese of 
Squillace in Calabria, given to him by Count Eoger, 
where he founded the second house of his order. The rule 
and constitution of the order were frequently modified on 
subsequent occasions. The .present rule is that wMch was 
fixed in 1578 and was corrected by a congregation of 
cardinals, published in 1581, and reconfirmed by Innocent 
XI. in 1682. According to those new statutes, observes 
Moroni (or rather the learned writer of the article in his 
Didionary), some of the practices as at present enjoined 
are more austere than in the ancient rule, since the choral 
ser-vice and the office used by Carthusians are peculiar to 
them, and are of excessive length, following in many 
respects the ceremonies and rites of the ancient church. 
By these statutes the use of linen is wholly prohibited to 
them. They wear next the skin a shirt of horse-hair, bound 
by a cord girdle, and outside this a cossack and mantle 
of serge; and they sleep on a paillasse, with woollen 
sheets. The portrait of a Carthusian monk may be seen 
in Bonanni’s Oatalogo, at chapter 108, and a similar figure 
forms the 10th plate of Capparroni’s Raccolta degli Ordini 
religiosi, published at Rome in 1826. 

It is a very common error to suppose that the Carthusians 
are a branch or off-shoot from the great Benedictine order. 
It IS true that the formula of their “ office ” or choral 
service is nearly the same as that used by the different 
orders which belong to the great Benedictine family; 
but there is no relationship, of parentage or other, between 
the Carthuisans and Benedictines. The superiors of 
Carthusian convents are called priors, and not abbots as is 
the case with the Benedictine orders. Their general is 
the prior of the Grande Chartreuse ” near Grenoble, and 


resides always there, and not, as in the case of most other 
orders, at Rome. The order has a proctor-general (Pro- 
cnratore Generali) who resides at Rome. Above all there 
is the radical difference in their mode of life, — the Bene- 
dictines being Coenobites, the Carthusians eremitical, living 
each in his own separate dwelling, erected within the wall, 
which forms the cloister {cla%isura), but not even contigu- 
ous the one to the other. 

St Bruno and his early successors made no pretension to 
any exemption from the jurisdiction of the ordinary, nor 
sought for any privilege of the kind. On the contrary 
they in a special manner recognized the bishop of Grenoble, 
in whose diocese their first and parent establishment was 
situated, as the chief and abbot of their order. But the 
constant and unfailing tendency, which led all the regular 
bodies to aim at such exemptions, and to encroach in 
every manner ever more and more on the authority and 
proper domain of the bishops and secular clergy, induced 
the Carthusians within little more than an hundred years 
after their foundation to beg and to obtain from Pope 
Boniface IX. a bull, dated 6th of March 1391, granting 
them the exemption in question. It is remarkable, as 
indicating the strength of this tendency, that although the 
bull of Boniface is the first recognition whatever of any 
such exemption, the Pope says in the document in ques- 
tion, A supplication has been presented in your name, 
setting forth, that although your order has hmi for a long 
time reputed exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary, 
and dependent immediately on the Holy See,” ko. It 
had e-vidently come to be considered as a matter of course 
that monks, merely as such, were not subject to the autho- 
rity of the bishop. The motive assigned for gpanting the 
exemption is that “ certain persons seek by citing you to 
their tribunals to disturb you in the quietude and con- 
templation which are the object of your institute.” 

The order of the Carthusians has always been one of the 
most respectable of the monastic bodies, It has maintained 
to a greater degree than most of them the spirit and 
qualities which presided at its foundation. Nor has it ever 
needed, as so many of its fellow communities, to be reformed. 
And although the services which it has rendered to htera- 
ture cannot vie with those of the Benedictines, it has by 
no means been valueless to the world in this respect. 

The order at one time possessed 1T2 monasteries, of 
which 75 were in Prance. It had also numerous establish- 
ments in England (where, as is well known, the “ Charter 
House” near Smithfield, in London, was its principal 
house), Italy, Germany, and Spain. Hugh, bishop of Lin- 
coln, canomzed in 1220, was a Carthusian. The order, 
however, has had fewer saints than almost any of the 
others; so much so that the Carthusian Ferrari wrote a 
treatise of inquiry into the causes of this fact. To which 
query an answer may be found in the 97 th of the Ecclesi- 
astical Letters of Father Sarnelli, who was vicar-general 
under Benedict XIII (published in ten volumes at Venice 
in 1716), to the following effect : — 

“ For canonization not only exalted virtues but the working of 
mixacles is required. How miracles are rarely performed by these 
solitary recluses, because the result of their doing so would he to 
call numbers of persons together, who would necessarily destroy or 
greatly impede the quietude of the contemplative bfe -vi'hich it is 
the object of them rule to ensure. So true is this, continues the 
vicar-general, tliat Saint Antonine has recorded in his ecclesiastical 
history (bk. xv. ch. 22, sec, 2), that a certain Carthusian having 
performed a quantity of miracles at his tomb, became thereby, in 
consequence of the crowds who were attracted thither, so great a 
nuisance that -fiie prior was obliged to go to the grave of the sainted 
deceased, and there command him on. his obedience to do no more 
miracles,— an order which the dead saint thenceforward scrupulously 
obeyed,” 

Father Petrejo published, in 1609, a Biblioteca degh 
Scrittori delV Ordiiie, which has been subsequently con- 
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tinned by otter bands. A copious account of tbe order 
may be found in Dugdale’s Monastiem, and one yet more 
extended in tbe Chronicle of the Chartreuse by Dorian; 
see also tbe Origines Qarthusianoi'uin, Cologne, 1609. A 
chronology of all tbe priors of tbe order was published at 
Rome in 1623. Tbe device of tbe order consists of a globe 
surmounted by a cross, with tbe legend Stat crux dum 
volvitur 07 'Ms.'’ (t, a. t.) 

CARTIER, Jacques, a French navigator, was born at 
St Malo, in Brittany, in 1494, According to the custom 
of the place, even his early youth was passed upon the 
sea ; and he was probably already acquainted with the 
coast of Newfoundland when be was appointed by Francis 
I. to the command of the two ships, which, on the 20th 
of April 1534, set sail from St Malo, for the purpose of 
exploring the district beyond tbe fishing grounds. Cartier 
first touched at Cape Buonavista, on the east coast of 
Newfoundland, then passed northward along tbe coast, and, 
sailing south-west through the Straits of Belle Isle, dis- 
covered the mainland of Canada, which he claimed for 
France, by erecting a wooden cross with the inscription 
" Vive le Roy de France.” Next year a second expedition 
was placed under bis control to explore the estuary of 
tbe St Lawrence, He penetrated as far as Hocbelaga, a 
large fortified village at tbe foot of a bill, to which he gave 
tbe name of Mont Royal, and ■which is the site of tbe 
modern Montreal. But be did nothing more, and returned 
on tbe 16tb May 1536, disgusted with the climate and 
with his crew weakened by scurvy, a disease then unknown 
in Europe. Tbe idea of colonizing Canada was abandoned 
after this, till in 1540 Jean Francis de la Roche, Seigneur 
de Roberval, obtained permission to form a settlement. 
Tbe project was earned out partly at Roberval’s and 
partly at tbe king’s expense j Cartier was sent out in 
command of five ships, in tbe spring of 1541 ; and in 
the autumn he arrived at tbe mouth of the St Lawrence. 
Near the present situation of Quebec he built a fort named 
Charlesbourg, But tbe Indians, whose king he had 
carried off with him on his last voyage, annoyed him so 
much with their attacks that he determined to return to 
France ; and though Roberval arrived at Newfoundland 
in June 1542, with three ships and a colony of 200 men 
and women, and commanded him to turn back, he con- 
tinued his homeward voyage. Whether this was his last 
expedition is disputed. Some say that he returned to 
the assistance of Roberval, in the autumn of 1643 ; but if 
this be so, we know nothing more. The rest of his life was 
spent in his native town or at tbe village of Limoilon, of 
which he was created seigneur by his patron Francis I. He 
was alive in 1562 ; but the date of bis death is not known. 

Tbe interesting story of bis discoveiies and adventures is told in 
the Brief r kit de la navigation f aide k isles de Canada, d-c., Paris, 
1545. This work is exti'emely rare ; but tbe iufonnation it con- 
tained is to be found iu tbe Voyage de Jacques Cartier . . . en 
1534, a translation from tbe third volume of Ramusio’s Collection 
(Vexuce, 1565), -vs^bicb was published at Rouen in 1598, and was 
reprinted in 1865 ; in Lescarbot’s Histoire de la nouvelle France ; in 
Hakluyt’s Voyages (1600, repubbisbed by the HaMuyt Society in 
1850) ; and in tbe Voyages de decouvertes au Canada, mitre lesannks 
1534 et 1542, a collection of reprints published in 1843 by 'the 
Historical and Literary Society of Quebec. 

CARTOON (Italian, caHone, pasteboard), in painting, 
is a design drawn on thick paper or other material, which 
is used as a model for a large picture in fresco, oil, or 
tapestry. It was also formerly employed in glass and 
mosaic work. When cartoons are used iu fresco-paint- 
iug, the back of the design is covered with black-lead or 
othef colouring matter ; and, this side of the picture being 
applied to the wall, the artist passes over the lines of the 
desi^ with a point, and thus obtains an impression. 
According, to another method the outlines of the figures 
are priaked )yith a needle, and the cartoon, being placed 


against the wall, is “pouuced,” i.e., a bag of black 
colouring-matter is drawn over the perforations, and the 
outlines are thus transferred to the wall. In fresco paint- 
ing, the portions of the cartoon containing figures were 
formerly cut out and fixed (generally in successive sections) 
upon the moist plaster. Their contour was then traced 
with a pointed instrument, and the outlines appeared lightly 
incised upon the plaster after the cartoon was withdrawn. 
In the manufacture of tapestries upon which it is wished 
to give a representation of tbe figures of cartoons, these 
figures are sometimes cut out, and laid behind or under tbe 
woof, to guide tbs operations of tbe artist. In this case 
tbe cartoons are coloured. 

Cartoons have been executed by some of tbe most 
distinguished masters, tbe greatest extant performances 
in this line of art are those of Raphael, They are seven in 
number, coloured in distemper ; and at present they adorn 
tbe South Kensington Museum in London, having been 
removed thereto from their proper borne, tbe palace of 
Hamilton Court. With respect to their merits, they count 
among the best of Raphael’s productions ; Lanzi even pro- 
nounces them to be in beauty superior to anything else tbe 
world has ever seen. Not that they all present features 
of perfect loveliness, and limbs of faultless symmetry, — this 
is far from being tbe case ; but in harmony of design, in 
the universal adaptation of means to one great end, and in 
tbe grasp of soul which they display, they stand among tbe 
foremost works of tbe designing art. Tbe history of these 
cartoons is curious. Leo X. employed Raphael in design- 
ing (in 1515-16) a series of Scriptural subjects, which 
were first to be finished in cartoons, and then to be imitated 
in tapestry by Flemish artists, and used for tbe decoration 
of tbe Sixtine Chapel. Two principal sets of tapestries 
were accordingly executed at Arras in Flanders ; but it is 
supposed that neither Leo nor Raphael lived to see them. 
Tbe set which went to Rome was twice carried away by 
invaders, first in 1527, and afterwards in 1798. In tbe 
first instance they were restored in a perfect state ; but 
after their return in 1814 one was wanting — tbe cupidity 
of a Genoese Jew having induced him to destroy it for tbe 
sake of tbe precious metal which it contained. Authorities 
differ as to tbe original number of cartoons, but there 
appear to have been twenty-five,— some by Raphael himself, 
assisted by Francesco Penni, others by the surviving pupils 
of Raphael. Tbe cartoons after which the tapestries were 
woven were not, it would seem, restored to Rome, but 
remained as lumber about the manufactory in Arras till 
after tbe revolution of tbe Low Countries, when seven of 
them which bad escaped destruction were purchased by 
Charles I., on tbe recommendation of Rubens. They were 
found much injured, “boles being pricked in them for tbe 
weavers to pounce tbe outlines, and in other parts they 
were almost cut through by tracing.” It has never been 
ascertained what became of tbe other cartoons. Three tapes- 
tries, tbe cartoons of which by Raphael no longer exist, are 
in the Vatican, — representing tbe Stoning of St Stephen, tbe 
Conversion of St Paul, and St Paul in prison at Philippi. 

Besides tbe cartoons of Raphael, two, to which an extra- 
ordinary celebrity in art-bistory attaches, were those exe- 
cuted in competition by Leonardo da Vinci and by Michel- 
angelo, — the former named the Battle of the Standard, 
and the latter the Cartoon of Pisa — Soldiers bathing, sur- 
prised by the approach of tbe enemy. Both these great 
works have perished, but the general design of them has 
been preserved. In recent times some of the most eminent 
designers of cartoons have been masters of the German 
School, — Cornelius, Kaulbach, Steinle, Fuhrich, (fee.; 
indeed, as a -general rule, these artists appear to greatm* 
advantage in their cartoons than in the completed paintings 
of the same compositions. In England cartoon-work took 
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some jonsiderable development in 1843 and 1844, when a 
competition was going on for the decoration of the new 
Houses of Parliament. Dyce and Maclise have left ex- 
amples of uncommon mark in this line. (vsr. M. E.) 

CA.RTWRIGHT, Enanran, D.D., F.ES. (1743-1823), 
inventor of the power-loom, was born at Marnham, Not- 
tinghamshire, April 24, 1743, and educated at Wakefield 
grammar school. He began his academical studies at 
Oxford in University College, but in 1762 he was elected 
a demy of Magdalen College, where, in 1764, he succeeded 
to a fellowship. In 1770 he published Armine and Elvira, 
a legendary tale in verse, which passed through seven 
editions in little more than a year. It was followed in 
1779 by The Prince of Peace, the best of his poetical pro- 
ductions. In 1779 he was presented to the rectory of 
Goadby Marwood, Leicestershire, to which was added a 
prebend in the Cathedral of Lincoln. He would probably 
have passed an obscure life as a country clergyman had 
not his attention been accidentally turned iu 1784 to the 
possibility of applying machinery to weaving. The result 
was that he invented the power-loom, for which he took 
out a patent in 1785. At this period he removed to 
Doncaster, where he established a weaving and spinning 
factory, which proved a failure ; and in 1796 he settled 
in London. His first power-loom was a rude contrivance, 
but he afterwards greatly improved it, and made it an 
almost perfect machine. The first mill on his plan, that of 
Messrs Grimshaws of Manchester, was wilfully destroyed by 
fire iu 1791. In spite, however, of the opposition of the 
liand-weavers, the use of power-looms had iu 1807 greatly 
increased; but as his patent was about to expire, this 
extraordinary mechanical genius would have derived no 
benefit from his invention, had not Parliament voted him 
a grant of £10,000 in consideration of his having contri- 
buted so largely to the commercial prosperity of the nation. 
Besides the power-loom Cartwright invented machines for 
combing wool and making ropes, and he was also the author 
of many improvements in the arts, manufactures, and 
agriculture. He passed his latter years on a farm he had 
purchased near Seveuoaks, Kent, where he died October 30, 
1823. He was the younger brother of Major John Cart- 
wright, the subject of the following notice. 

CARTWRIGHT, John (1740-1824), known as Majoe 
Caetwei&ht, one of the earliest and most honourable of 
English parliamentary reformers, was born at Marnham in 
Nottinghamshire, September 28, 1740. He received his 
education at Newark grammar school, and at Heath 
Academy iu Yorkshire, and at the age of eighteen entered 
the navy. He was pre.sent, in his first year of service, at 
the capture of Cherbourg, and served in the following 
year in the action between Sir Edward Hawke and 
Admiral Oonflans. Engaged afterwards under Sir Hugh 
Palliser and Admiral Byron on the Newfoundland station, 
he was appointed to act as chief magistrate of the settle- 
ment ; and the duties of this post lie discharged with 
singular uprightness and efficiency for five years. During 
this period he explored the interior of the island and 
discovered Lieutenant’s Lake. Ill health necessitated his 
retirement from active service for a time in 1771. When 
the disputes with the American colonies began, he saw 
clearly that the colonists had right on their side, and 
warmly supported their cause. At the beginning of the 
war he was offered the appointment of first lieutenant to 
the duke of Cumberland, which would have put him on 
the path of certain promotion. But he declined to fight 
agaiust the cause which he felt to be just, and thus nobly 
renounced the prospects of advancemeut in his profession. 
In 1774 he published his first plea on behalf of the 
colonists, entitled American Independence the Glory and 
Irderest of Great Britain. In the foUowing year, when 
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the Nottinghamshire Militia was first raised, he was ap- 
pointed major, and in this capacity he served for seventeen 
years. He was at last illegally superseded, because of his 
political opinions. In 1776 appeared his first work on 
reform in Parliament, which, with the exception of Earl 
Stanhope’s pamphlets (1774), appears to have been the 
earliest publication on the subject. It was entitled, Tahe 
your Choice, — a second edition appearing under the new 
title of The Legislative Rights of the Commonalty vindicated. 
The task of Ms life was thenceforth cMefly the attainment 
of universal suffrage and annual Parliaments. In 1778 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the representation of 
Nottinghamshire ; and the same year he conceived the 
project of a political association, which took shape in 1780 
as the “ Society for Constitutional Information,” and which 
included among its members some of the most distinguished 
men of the day. From this society sprang the more 
famous “ Corresponding Society.” Major Cartwright, 
working unweariedly for the promotion of reform, published 
many pamphlets which it is needless to enumerate here, 
carried on a very extensive correspondence, and attended a 
great number of public meetings He was one of the 
witnesses on the trial of his friends, Horne Tooke, 
Thelwall, and Hardy, in 1794, and was himself indicted 
for conspiracy in 1819. He was found guilty in the 
following year, and was condemned to pay a fine of £100. 
He married in 1780, and his wife survived him. He 
had no children. He took up his abode in London in 
1810, settled in Burton Crescent in 1819, and there spent 
Ms last years. He was warmly loved by all who knew him 
personally; for, while the world looked cMefly at his 
inflexibility of political principle, his family and friends 
saw Ms unswerving integrity, his gentle-heartedness, his 
warm affections, his unvarying courtesy and rare simplicity 
of life. His health began to fail m 1823 ; and his spirits 
were greatly depressed at the same time both by public and 
private sorrows The reverses in Spain and the execution 
of Riego touched him deeply, and more closely still the 
illness of a sister and the death of his brother, noticed 
above. He died in London, on the 23d September 1824. 
In 1826 appeared, in two volumes, The Life and Cor- 
respondence of Ilajor Cartwright, edited by his niece, E. D. 
Cartwright. A complete list of his writings is included in 
this work. In 1831 a monument was erected to Mm in 
Burton Crescent, from a design by Macdowell. 

CARTWRIGHT, Thomas (c. 1535-1603), a Puritan 
divine, was born iu Hertfordshire about the year 1535. 
He studied divinity at St John’s College, Cambridge, but 
during the reign of Mary was compelled to adopt the 
legal profession. On the accession of Elizabeth, he resumed 
his theological studies, and was soon afterwards elected 
fellow of Trinity College. In 1570, he was appointed 
Margaret divinity professor , hut Dr Whitgift, on becoming 
chancellor iu 1571, deprived Mm of the post. This was a 
natural consequence of the use which he made of his 
position. He inveighed bitterly against the hierarchy. 
He attacked the Elizabethan theory of a state-controlled 
church, advocating, on the contrary, a church-controlled 
state, in which the presbyter was to enjoy a lofty authority, 
for his use of which he was to be responsible to God alone 
He even taught that no opinious but his own were to be 
tolerated, and that heresy against them was a sin deserving 
of death. Immediately after tMs he removed to the Con- 
tinent, and officiated as clergyman to the English residents, 
first at Antwerp and then at Middlehurg. On his return 
he became stiU further embroiled with Dr Whitgift and the 
Government, on account of his Admonition to Parliament, 
wMch was full of the most violent attacks on the existing 
condition of church and state. In 1690 he was summoned 
before the Star Chamber and imprisoned, and in 1591 he 
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was once more committed to the Fleet by Aylmer, bishop 
of London. He was finally liberated in 1592 and allowed 
to preach, and the remaining eleven years of his hfe were 
undisturbed. 

CAUTWEIGHT, William (1 6 11-1 643), _ an English 
poet, born at North way near Tewkesbury, in September 
1611, was the son of a gentleman, who, having wasted Ms 
fortune, was reduced to the necessity of keeping an inn. 
William Cartwright finished his education at Oxford, 
entered the church, and became a popular preacher in that 
university. In 1642 he obtained the place of succentor in 
the church of Salisbury j and he was afterwards chosen 
junior proctor and metaphysical reader in his university. 
He died of camp fever at the age of tMrty-two, in 1643. 
He was distinguished by a graceful person and attractive 
manner, and by extraordinary industry ; and, indeed, Ms 
fame rests on his personal popularity and the praise which 
he received from his fellow-poets, and especially from Ben 
Jonson, rather than on the merit of his verses, which are, 
in fact, very ordinary productions. His poems and plays 
were published in 1661. 

CARUPANO, a seaport town of Yenezuela, South 
America, in the province of Cumana, 65 miles north-east 
of the town of that name. It is situated on the Caribbean 
Sea, at the opening of two valleys, and is defended by 
a fort. The chief trade is in horses and mules. Population 
8600. 

CARIJS, Kahl Gustav (1789-1869), a German physio- 
logist and psychologist, was born at Leipsic, on the 3d 
January 1789. He was educated at the Thomas School 
and the university of his native city, 'and devoted his 
attention first to chemistry, intending to enter upon the 
business of his father, who had a large dyeing establish- 
ment. But a course of lectures on anatomy which he 
attended caused him to alter his views, and he began the 
systematic study of medicine. In 1811 he graduated, and 
began to teach as a 'primt-docent. The subject which he 
selected (comparative anatomy) had not previously been 
lectured on at Leipsic, and Oarus soon established a repu- 
tation as a medical teacher. In 1813 he became director of 
the military hospital at Pfaffendorf, near Leipsic, and in the 
following year he was summoned as professor to the new 
medical college at Dresden. In this town he spent the 
remainder of his life, rising to the highest dignities of his 
profession. He was made royal physician in 1827, and 
became a privy councillor in 1862. The last years of Ms 
life were spent in drawing up an autobiography, — which 
was published under the title LeberLseriTmernngen wid 
Dmlmurdigheitm, four volumes, 1865-6. He died on 
the 28th July 1869, In philosophy Oarus belongs to the 
school of ScheUing, and Ms works are thorougMy impreg- 
nated with the spirit of that system. He was also distin- 
guished as a landscape painter and as an art critic, 

Carns’s literary activity was very great, and the list of his works is 
lengthy. The most important are — Grundzilgs d&r vergleichende 
Anatomie uvd Fhysiologie, 1828 ; System der Physiologie, 2d ed., 
1847-9; Psyche: zur PnttmhelungsgmhicUederSeele,lMQ\ Phygis: 
zwr Geschichte des UtblicheTi Lehens ; Natv/r und Idee, 1861 ; Sym- 
holik des menscMichen Gestalts, 1862 ; Atlas der Kranioslcojpie, 2d 
ed., 1864; Vergleieheinde PsycTwlogie, 1866. 

OARVAHAL, Tomas Jose Gonsalez (1763-1834), a 
Spanish poet and statesman, was born at Seville in 1763. 
He studied at the University of Seville, and took the 
degree of LL.D. at Idadrid. He obtained an office in the 
financial department of the Government ; and, in 1795 
was made intendant of the colonies which had just been 
founded in Sierra Morena and Andalusia, During 1809- 
1811,, he held an intendancy in the patriot army. He 
became, m 1812, director of the University of San Isidro; 
but, havMg offended the Government by estahlisMng a 
chair of international law, he was imprisoned for five years 
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(1815-1820). The revolution of 1820 reinstated him, 
hut the counter-revolution of three years later forced him 
into exile. After four years he was allowed to return, and 
he died, in 1834, a member of the Supreme Council of War. 
Carvahal enjoyed European fame as author of metrical 
translations of the poetical books of the Bible. To fit 
himself for this work he commenced the study of Hebrew 
at the age of fifty-four. He also wrote other works in 
verse and prose, avowedly taking Luis de Leon as his 
model. 

GARVIN, a town of France, in the department of Pas- 
de-Calais, 14|- miles E.S.E of B^thune, It is a flourishing 
centre of industry, and carries on a large manufacture of 
beetroot sugar, alcohol, and starch. Population of the 
town in 1872, 5780, and of the commune, 7024. 

CARVING, To carve (Anglo-Saxon, ceorfan) is to cut, 
whatever the material; in strict language carving is 
sculpture. The name of sculptor is commouly reserved 
for the great masters of the art, while that of carvers is 
given to the artists or workmen who execute subordinate 
decorations, e.g., of arcMtecture in marble or stone. The 
word is also specially applied to sculpture in ivory and its 
substitutes, and in wood and other soft materials. 

True ivory is the tusk of the elephant, but other inferior Ivory 
kinds are produced by the walrus, narwhal, and hippo- 
potamus. Long before the art of metallurgy was generally 
known, among the remotest pre-historic races, carvings on 
ivory and on reindeer horn may be mentioned in evidence of 
the antiqmty of this kind of art. A piece of mammoth 
ivory with a rude engraving of a mammoth is preserved in 
the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. Fragments 
of ivory and horn, carved with excellent representations of 
animals, found in caves in the Dordogne in France, may 
be seen in the British Museum. 

Coming to Mstoric ages we find abundant evidence of 
the skill of the Egyptians in ivory carving. Two daggers 
inlaid and ornamented with ivory, in the British Museum, 
are attributed to the age of Moses. In the same collection 
are chairs of the 16th century b.o. inlaid with ivory; two 
boxes in the shape of waterfowl and a small figure may 
perhaps be attributed to the 11th. A number of carvings 
m ivory and bone of these and later dates are preserved m 
the Egyptian galleries of the Louvre in Paris (Labarte, Arts 
Indmtnels, p. 186). 

Ivory is mentioned among the imports of Solomon (1000 
B.o.) His throne of ivory overlaid with the purest gold, and 
the ivory house of King Ahab, are specially recorded ; the 
words “ ivory palaces” in the 45th psalm are mors exactly 
rendered "wardrobes” — chests of wood ornamented with 
ivory. Horns, benches, and beds of ivory are mentioned 
in the prophetical books. Amongst the Hebrews, as 
amongst other ancient nations, sceptres, thrones, and other 
insignia of royalty are often spoken of as made of ivory. 
These objects were frequently inlaid with precious stones, 

Mr Layard discovered many fragments of carved ivory 
in Nineveh, so brittle from desiccation that they were 
boiled in gelatine to enable them to be safely handled. 

The most interesting (dated by Mr Layard about 960 b.o.) 
are two small tablets representing seated figures of Egyp- 
tian character with a cartouche bearing MeroglypMcs. Parts 
of the decoration were " enamelled with a blue substance 
let into the ivory ” (rather with slices of coloured vitreous 
pastes, not true enamel), and the whole ground of the tablet 
was originally gilded, remains of the gold leaf still adher- 
ing to it and its Remains, ii. p. 9). 

The Greeks made many precious objects in ivory even 
in the earliest times. Phidias and his successors (in the 
6th century b.o.) made "chryselephantine” statues, ie., 
of ivory and gold, and the practice was continued, probably, 
down to the Christian era. A great number of such statues 
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are described by Pausanias. The most celebrated weie the 
colossal statue of A.thene at Athens, nearly 40 feet, and 
that of Jupiter at Olympia, about 5S feet high. They 
were the largest and most precious works ever executed in 
the material under discussion It has been stated by 
writers of various dates, from Pliny downwards, that the 
ancients had methods of flattening and joining ivory so as 
to make it cover large surfaces, but modern experiments of 
the recipes given have not verified these statements. 

A few remains of ivory carvings found in Etruscan 
tombs in Italy are preserved in the British Museum , others 
have been collected hy Signor Castellani. Eoman ivories 
earlier than the 4th century are very rare. There are, 
however, in various collections in England and on the 
Continent carved ivory tablets, called consular diptychs, 
meant to fold up and to contain writing on the inside. 
They were used by the Roman consuls, and sometimes 
sent by them as presents to great personages. Half of one 
of the most beautiful of these works is preserved in the 
Kensington Museum (Ko. 2 12*65), the other half is in the 
Hotel de Climy in Paris — this piece is of the 3d century 
The chair of St Maxiinian, covered with ivory panels elabo- 
rately carved (Gth century), is stiU in good preservation at 
Ravenna. 

Ivory carving was carried on at Constantinople during 
the early Middle Ages. Charlemagne did much to en- 
courage and establish the arts in Northern Europe. 
Ivory book-covers carved with Gospel subjects, pyxes, or 
small boxes for church use, caskets, horns, and other 
valuable objects were carved in ivory during his reign, 
and those of his immediate successors. They were set in 
gold or silver, and sometimes with precious stones. An 
example of Anglo-Saxon workmanship (10th century) is 
preserved in the Fitzwilliam Gallery in Cambridge. Combs 
both of ivory and bone of the Roman and A.Dglo-Saxon 
periods are not unfrequently found in tombs in England. 
Carved folding triptychs, shrines, and altar-pieces con- 
taining sacred subjects in bas-relief, or figures of saints, 
with rich and elaborate architectural details according to 
the style of the day, often decorated with gold and colour, 
were made in great numbers from the 10th to the 16tli 
century, in most countries of Europe. Crucifixes and 
images of the Virgin and the saints, made during these 
ages, are often graceful and beautiful examples of small 
sculpture. To these should be added the pastoral staves 
carried hy bishops and abbots, and numbers of objects for 
secular use, such as horns, combs, caskets, hilts of arms, 
and the like, carved in ivory for persons of wealth, through- 
out the Middle Ages. They reached their highest perfec- 
tion during the 13 th and 14th centuries. The religious 
subjects carved in ivory by Spanish artists were of great 
excellence before the 16 th century. 

The great sculptors of the Renaissance are credited, 
though often without sufficient authority, with many works 
in ivory still preserved in public galleries. The scholars of 
Cellini and Raphael certainly carved with great skill lu 
this material. Examples attributed to the masters them- 
selves are shown in the galleries of Munich and Vienna, 
Germany, Flanders, Holland, and Spain were distingmshed 
for ivory carvers during the 16th century. Augsburg and 
Nuremberg were especially renowned in this respect. The 
carved drums of vases and tankards, bas-relief plaques or 
panels set in silver gilt and gold are to be seen in the 
galleries of Munich, Vienna, and Berlin. Dagger and 
knife hilts and sheaths, powder-flasks, and statuettes of 
admirable execution, continued to be made iu ivory down 
to the middle of the I7th century. There are good 
examples in the Green Vaults in Dresden and in many 
other collections. Several German princes, as well as Peter 
the Great, carved and turned ivory in the lathe, and remark- 


able specimens of their work may be seen in the Green 
Vaults. 

Among the best Italian ivory carvers of the I Gth century 
may be reckoned the pupils of Valerio Vicentino and 
Bernardo of Castel Bolognese. A fine bas-relief by 
Alessandro Algardi, of tlie 17th century, is preserved 
in the Basilica of St Peter in Rome. Other well-known 
artists were Cope and Frangois Dn Quesnoy, called the 
Fleming (1594-1644), the latter of great eminence ; Jacob 
Zeller, a Dutchman ; Leo Pronner of Nuremberg ; Van 
Obstal of Antwerp, settled in France; Leonard Kern and 
Angermann of Nuremberg (17th century) ; Barthel (died 
at Dresden 1694), who excelled in carving animals; 
Leonard Ziek of Nuremberg (17th and 18th centuries), who 
carved puzzle balls, like those of the Chinese ; Stephan 
Zick, who carved eyes and ears, examples of which may 
be seen in the Green Vaults ; Belthasar Permoser, a Bava- 
rian settled in Dresden (1650-1732); and Simon Troger 
(18th century), a carver of great skill in ivory who added 
fanciful details in brown wood ; examples of his composi- 
tions are preserved in the Kensington Museum, the Royal 
Museum of Turin, and the Green Vaults of Dresden. 

Ivory carving has long been cultivated in the East. In 
many parts of India, Bombay especially, ivory is carved, 
pierced, and inlaid with great skill. The Bombay carvers 
borrowed this art from the Persians, The Chinese carve 
slabs of ivory and entire tusks wdth elaborate compositions 
of figures and landscape. They carve and pierce puzzle 
balls, cut one inside another out of single pieces of ivory. 

The skill of the Japanese is still greater. Their groups of 
small figures, animals, shells, insects &c., show a power of 
representing animal life, and a dexterity in inlaying ivory 
with metals and other substances probably never surpassed. 

If the art of both nations is somewhat grotesque, their 
power of hand has had but few equals in ancient or in 
modern times. 

A modern school of ivory carving, that has become a 
small trade, is established at Dieppe iu France. Many 
crucifixes and religious images are produced there of con- 
siderable merit. 

Implements and furniture have been carved in wood Wood 
from very ancient times. The perishable nature of the carvisg, 
material forbids the hope of finding remains of such remote 
antiquity as we have in ivory, bone, and horn. It cannot 
be doubted, however, that the weapons and utensils of the 
stone age were fitted to handles of wood and bound on with 
thongs of hide or animal sinews. Most ethnographical 
collections possess paddles and weapons made by more 
recent races in a primitive state of knowledge and cultiva- 
tion. Often these utensils are diapered over in patterns 
of much elegance, — ^those, for instance, of Mexico, New 
Zealand, and Polynesia. The figure-head of a New Zealand 
canoe of brown wood carved in graceful convolution.'?, 
resembling the designs of the Scandinavian artists, was 
exhibited amongst the collections of the duke of Edin- 
burgh. 

Pausanias states that all the most ancient races carved 
statues out of wood, and mentions specially those of Egypt. 
According to Sir G. Wilkinson wooden statues continued to 
be erected in Egyptian temples till the times of the later 
Pharaohs. Sycamore was the wood in general use for 
furniture, and cedar for mummy cases, which are carved 
into the shape of the mummy, painted and gilt. Timber 
was imported into Egypt, and rare woods were inlaid both 
in furniture and statues (see Birch, Trans. Roy. Soc., iii, 
p. 172). A bas-relief in hard wood, attributed to the 6th, 

Hh, or 8th dynasty (above 2000 years b.c.), is preserved 
in the Louvre. 

The Hebrews of the age of Moses seem to have been 
more skilful as metallurgists than as wood carvers, but 
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under Solomonj tlie sanctuary of the temple was lined with 
cedar, and the walls elaborately carved with figures of 
cherubims, palm trees, and open flowers all gilt. Two 
cherubims, 10 cubits high were carved in olive, a very 
durable wood. Solomon imported ebony and other rare 
woods for his musical instruments and furniture. 

Wood was used by the Greek sculptors before the 5th 
century b.c,, and Pausanias enumerates many statues made 
of different woods, some of several kinds of wood extant 
in Greece in his time (bk, ii. and vii.) 

The Eomans, who used bronze and marble for their 
furniture in later times, were still curious in woods, which 
were carved or polished and reserved for many purposes, 
and when of fine grain were extravagantly valued. Tacitus 
speaks of the rude wooden idols of the Germans. 

The fact that a great part of Europe was covered with 
oak, pine, and other forests made the use of timber 
universal during the Middle Ages; many memorials remain 
of the skill both of constructors and carvers in oak and 
other woods. Churches, houses, even entire cities were 
of timber ; many of these remain in Koithern Germany, 
in Hanover, Hildesheim, and Brunswick, in towns of 
Brittany and Perigord, and in Blois, Coventry, Chester, 
and other cities of Prance and England. Beam ends, 
brackets, door heads and gables were often effectively carved. 
Two doors, remains of churches in Norway (of the 11th or 
12th century), entirely constructed of timber, carved in a 
large-grained pine wood into a complicated but graceful 
composition of dragons and serpents, were exhibited at 
South Kensington in 1868. The most elaborate and 
artistic carved work of the Middle Ages is to be found in 
the shrines or “ retables” placed on altars, some of small 
chamber size, others 20 to 30 feet in height. They were 
made in countless numbers in Germany, Spain, Prance, 
Planders, and England. The principal space of the shrine 
was filled by figures standing or seated under elaborate 
carved tabernacle work, — sometimes with complete pictorial 
compositions representing well-known legends of the saints. 
Generally these figures were gilded and painted. Often 
the shutters on the sides were painted with illustrative 
subjects, frequently painted on both sides, so as to be seen 
whether the shrine was open or shut. Many Lutheran 
churches in Nuremberg retain these ornaments exactly as 
they stood in Catholic times. The 16th and 16th centuries 
were prolific in these rich structures. A famous triptych 
by Hans Bruggemann (1515) is preserved in the cathedral 
of Schleswig, an earlier one by Michel Pacher of Brauneck 
at Wolfgang-sur-le-Lac near Ichel. To the triptychs should 
be added the stall work of the 14th, 15th, 16th centuries, 
as in the cathedrals of Cologne, Amiens, and TJlm, and in 
many English churches. Another class of carvings may 
be studied in the vast roofs, such as that of Westminster 
Hall ; the roofs of many churches in Norfolk, and many 
halls in the old colleges and Tudor mansions are decorated 
with carved figures and heraldry. 

In the 16th century the great cities of Italy — ^Eome, 
Plorence, Venice, Milan, Perrara, XJrbino, and others — 
abounded in richly carved gilt and inlaid furniture, 
chairs, wardrobes, chests — such as contained bridal 
trousseaux — mirror frames, caskets, even bellows. They 
were of walnut, cypress, cedar, ebony, and other woods, — 
inlaid with ivory, agates, and ornaments of hammered 
silver. Rich and beautiful examples of such work are pre- 
served in the museum at South Kensington, the Hotel de 
Cluny, the Kunst Kammer of Berlin, and other collections. 
The 16 th century stall-work of many Venetian churches, 
the panel-work of the old rooms in the Louvre in Paris, 
the fire-places seen in many old 16th century palaces, 
specially -that of the Palace of Justice in Bruges, are 
examples of adinirable decorative carving on a large scale. 
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The Spanish wood-carvers during this period had a 
just celebrity. Their religious imagery is admirably de- 
signed, true to nature, and devotional, pathetic, and tender 
in ei^ression. They coloured the figures up to nature, but 
nothing was lost in this process. The great Renaissance 
painters and masters of Germany practised wood-carving 
of great excellence. Wohlgemuth of Nuremberg, Albert 
Durer, Veit Stoss, Ludwig Krug, Peter Flotner, &c., carved 
classical subjects, portraits in medallions, delicate bas- 
reliefs on draught men made of box and other hard woods, 
which are to be seen in many collections. They carved as 
often in hone stone, and modelled medallions, statuettes, 
and minute busts in wax, sometimes coloured up to life. 

A rilievo on hone stone by Albert Durer is preserved in 
the British Museum ; others on wood in the united collec- 
tions in Munich, on wood and hone stone by Lucas Kranach 
the painter in the Kunst Kammer, Berlin, on wood with 
the monogram of Hans Schauffin in the same collection, 
one attributed to Lucas Van Leyden the painter in the 
National Library, Paris. The Augsburg artists worked 
more generally in wood only. Rosary beads of box, ^ to 
f of an inch in diameter, some made to open, carved with 
minute figure subjects of great excellence, may be seen in 
South Kensington and in other collections. During the 
same period minute Scripture subjects were carved in box 
on crosses and small triptychs by the monks of Mount 
Athos, the inheritors of the old Byzantine art. 

In the 16th century curious minute works, entire compo- 
sitions, were carved by Properzia de’ Rossi in peach stones. 
One is preserved in the Museum of Turin. A cherry stone 
on which a ‘‘gloria” of saints is carved is preserved among 
the Florentine gems. Leo Pronner, already named, also 
carved microscopic work on cherry stones. 

A carver of great skill, Grinling Gibbons (1650-1721), 
founded a school of decorative carving in England which 
survived till near the end of the last century. The 
facility of execution in carving soft woods for gilding, to 
make frames, carriages, and furniture was very great dur- 
ing the earlier years of the last century. The taste was 
best in Italy and most extravagant in Prance. A revival 
of classic taste began with the reign of Louis XVI., and at 
about the same time in England, influenced by the brothers 
Adam and by many excellent carvers of furniture and 
decorative wood- work. 

The carvings of the mountain villagers in Switzerland 
and the Tyrol are spirited, and are well executed, with 
simple tools, generally in pine wood. What has been said 
of the Indians, Persians, Chinese, and Japanese regarding 
ivory-carving, applies equally to their skiU in carving and 
inlaying wood. 

In most countries of Europe the art has been much 
displaced in recent times by moulded work in various 
materials and by metal-casting. 

See Maskell’s Ivories at South Kensington ; Gori Thesaurus 
tychorwmj Leharte’s Arts Industriels ; Du Somraerard, Arts Somp~ 
tumrcs; 'VioUet-le-Duc’s UfoSiKcr; ^M'tMory of Art j Kugler’s 

Hmd-iooJcj PoUen’s Ancient and Modem Furniture and Wood- 
work. (J. H. P.) 

CARVING AND GILDING being two operations 
which formerly were the most prominent features in the 
important industry of frame-making, the craftsmen who 
pursued the occupation were known as carvers and gilders. 
The terms still continue to be the recognized trade name of 
frame-making, although very little of the ornamentation of 
frame-work is now accomplished by carving, and a great 
deal of the so-called gilt ornament is produced without the 
use of gold. The trade has to do primarily Vith the frames 
of pictures, engravings, and mirrors, but many of the light 
decorative fittings of houses, finished in “ composition” and 
gilt work, are also entrusted to the carver and gilder. 
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rashion in picture frames, like all fashious, fluctuates 
greatly. Mouldings of the prevailing sizes and patterns 
are generally manufactured in special factories, and sup- 
plied in lengths to carvers and gilders ready for use. A 
large proportion of such mouldings, especially those of a 
cheaper and inferior quality, are made in Germany. *What 
is distinctively known as a “German” moulding is a 
cheap imitation of gilt work made by lacquering over 
the surface of a white metallic foil. German artisans 
are also very successful in the preparation of imitation 
of veneers of rosewood, mahogany, walnut, and other orna- 
mental woods. The more expensive mouldings are either 
in wood (such as oak or mahogany), in veneers of any ex- 
pensive ornamental wood, or real gilt. 

A brief outline of the method of making a gilt frame, 
enriched with composition ornaments, may be taken as a 
characteristic example of the operations of the frame-maker. 
The foundation of such a frame is soft pine wood, in which 
a moulding of the required size and section is roughly 
run. To prevent warping the moulding is, or ought to 
be, made from two pieces of wood glued together. The 
moulding is “whitened up,” or prepared for gilding by 
covering it with repeated coatings of a mixture of finely- 
powdered whiting and size. When a sufficient thickness 
of the whitening mixture has been applied, the whole sur- 
face is carefully smoothed off with pumice-stone and glass- 
paper, care being taken to keep the angles and curves clear 
and sharp. Were a plain gilt moulffing only desired, it 
would now be ready for gilding ; but when the frame is to 
be enriched, it first receives the composition ornaments. 
Composition, or “ compo,” is a mixture of fine glue, white 
resin, and linseed oil well boiled together, with as much 
rolled and sifted whiting added as makes the whole into a 
doughy mass while hot. This composition is worked in a 
hot state into moulds of boxwood, and so pressed in as to 
take up every ornamental detail. On its removal from the 
mould all superfluous matter is trimmed away, and the 
ornament, while yet soft and plastic, is laid on the mould- 
ing, and fitting into all the curves, &c., is fixed with 
glue. The ornamental surface so prepared quickly sets 
and becomes very hard and brittle. When very large bold 
ornaments are wanted for frames of unusual size they are 
moulded in papier mdcM. Two methods of laying on gold 
— oil gilding and water gilding — are practised, the former 
being used for frames broken up with enrichments. For 
oil-gilding the moulding is prepared with two coats of fine 
thin size, and afterwards it receives a coat of oil gold-size, 
which consists of a mixture of boiled linseed oil and ochre. 
When this gold-size is in a “tackey” or “sticky” con- 
dition, gold-leaf is laid on and carefully pressed over and 
into all parts of the surface j and when covered with a coat 
of finish-size, the gilding is complete. Water gilding is 
applied to plain mouldings and all considerable unbroken 
surfaces, and is finished either “matt” or burnished. For 
these styles of work the mouldings are properly sized, and 
after the size is dry the gold is laid on with water. Matt- 
work is protected with one or two coats of finish-size ; but 
burnished gold is finished only by polishing with an agate 
burnisher, — ^no size or water being allowed to touch such 
surfaces. The mitring up of frames, the mounting and 
fitting up of paintings, engravings, &c., involve too many 
minor operations to be noticed here in detail ; but these, 
with the cutting and fitting of glass, cleaning and repair- 
ing pictures and prints, and similar operations, all occupy 
the attention of the carver and gilder. 

CAB-Y, Hbnet Feancis (1772-1844:), translator of 
Dante, and miscellaneous writer, was horn at Gibraltar, 
December 6, 1772. He was the son of a captain in the 
army, and was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, which 
he entered at the age of eighteen, having two years earlier 
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made his appearance as an author, in a volume of SonneU 
and Odes. In 1796 he took his master’s degree, and hav- 
ing entered the church was presented, in the following year, 
to the vicarage of Abbott’s Bromley in Staffordshire. This 
benefice he held till his death. In 1800 he was also pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Kingsbury in Warwickshire. 
While still at Christ Church he had devoted much time 
to the study of modern literature, not only English but 
French and Italian ; and the fruits of his studies in these 
fields appeared in the notes to his translation of Dante, the 
work on which his reputation now chiefly rests. The 
version of the Inferno was published in 1805, together 
with the original text. The version of the whole Divina 
Cominedia did not appear till 1814. It attracted little 
attention for some years. But when Coleridge, in his 
lectures at the Eoyal Institution spoke of it in terms of 
high praise, the world was persuaded to acknowledge its 
merits. It gradually took its place among “ standard ” 
works, and passed through four editions in the translator’s 
lifetime. It has the great merits of accuracy, idiomatic 
vigour, and readableness, and, although many rivals have 
since appeared in the field, still holds its honourable place. 
Its blank verse, however, cannot represent the close vroven 
texture and the stately music of the terza rima of the 
original. In 1824 Cary published a translation of The 
Birds of Aristophanes. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed assistant-librarian in the British Museum, a post 
which he held for about eleven years. He resigned in 
consequence of being refused the appointment, in ordi- 
nary course on a vacancy, to the post of keeper of the 
printed books. From this time he applied himself to 
literary work on his own account, for which his duties at 
the museum had left him little opportunity. For the old 
London Magazine he wrote a series of Lives of the early 
French Poets, and Lives of English Poets (from Johnson to 
Henry Kirke White), the latter intended as a continuation of 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, These works were published 
in a collected form in 1846. He was also engaged in 
editing the works of Cowper, Milton, Pope, and other poets. 
He published about 1834 a translation of the Odes of 
Pindar, and at the time of his death was preparing a body 
of illustrative notes for a new edition. A pension of £200 
per annum was conferred on Cary by Lord Melbourne in 
1841. He died in London, August 14, 1844, and his 
remains were interred in Westminster Abbey. A memoir 
of his life, with his literary journal and letters, was pub- 
lished in two volumes by his son, the Eev. Henry Cary, 
M.A., in 1847. 

CAEY, SiE Luonjs, second Viscount Falkland, was born 
at Burford, co. Oxon, in 1610 or 1611, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, his father being at that time lord- 
deputy of Ireland. On leaving the university he served for 
a short time in the Low Countries, but failing to attain 
promotion returned to England, and found a refuge from 
domestic troubles in the study of ancient literature and the 
society of the most eminent men of learning. Among his 
intimate associates were Jonson, Suckling, and Cowley; 
and at his country seat. Great Tew in Oxfordshire, he 
subsequently gathered around him a small group of 
theologians whose liberal opinions were not without 
influence in the religious rivalries of the day. In 1633 
he succeeded to his father’s title, and was appointed 
gentleman of the privy chamber to Charles I. In 1640 
he entered the House of Commons as member for Newport, 
Me of Wight, and quickly assumed there a prominent part 
upon the side of the king, while at the same time he 
supported Pym in his schemes of moderate reform in church 
and state, and himself introduced the Bill for the exclusion 
of bishops from the House of Peers. But having been 
chosen hy Charles to he one of his secretaries of state, 
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Falklatid found Mmself irretrievably committed to a cause 
wMcb he could not wholly ajoprove, and to the service of a 
king whom in his heart he distrusted, though Ms cMvalry 
forbad Mm to abandon his cause. On the eve of the 
Civil War he joined his royal master at York, and having 
raised a troop of horse, did good service at Edgehill, Oxford, 
and the siege of Gloucester. In the indecisive battle of 
Newbury (20th September 1643) he fell fighting in the 
front rank of Lord Byron’s regiment, with the words 
“ Peace, Peace ” upon his lips. Had his life been spared 
it is possible that he might at least have succeeded in 
mitigating the rancour of the contending parties. His 
poems and political writings, published after his death, do 
not increase a reputation which is based rather upon single- 
mindedness and patriotic self-devotion than upon his con- 
tributions to literature. 

CA,RTL, Joseph (1602-1673), a learned Nonconformist 
clergyman, was born in London in 1602. He was educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, and after leaving the university 
became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. By order of the 
Parh’ament he attended Charles I. in Holmby House, and 
in 1650 he was sent with Owen to accompany Cromwell to 
Scotland. After the Restoration he continued to officiate in 
an Independent congregation in London till his death in 
1673. Caryl is now remembered only for his learned but 
ponderous commentary on Job, originally published in 
twelve volumes 4to, afterwards in two huge volumes folio. 

CASA, Giovanni della (1503-1556), an Italian poet, 
was born at Mugillo, in Tuscany, in 1503. He studied at 
Bologna, Florence, and Rome, and by Ms learning 
attracted the patronage of Alexander Farnese, who, as Pope 
Paul III., made Mm nuncio to Florence, where he received 
the honour of being elected a member of the celebrated 
academy, and then to Naples, where his oratorical ability 
brought him considerable success. His reward was the 
archbishopric of Benevento, and it was believed that it was 
only his openly licentious poem, Cajntoli del foro, and the 
fact that the French court seemed to desire his elevation, 
which prevented him from being raised to a still Mgher 
dignity. He died in 1556, Casa is chiefly remarkable as 
the leader of a reaction in lyric poetry against the uni- 
versal imitation of Petrarch, and as the originator of a 
style, which, if less soft and elegant, was more nervous and 
majestic than that which it replaced. His prose writings 
gained great reputation in their own day, and long after- 
wards, but are disfigured by apparent straining after effect, 
and by frequent puerility and circumlocution. The principal 
are — ^in Italian, the famous II Galateo, a treatise on manners, 
which has been translated into several languages, and, in 
Latin, De Offioiis, and translations from Thucydides, Plato, 
and Aristotle. A complete edition of Ms works was 
published at Florence in 1707, to which is prefixed a life by 
Casotti. The best edition is that of Yenice, 1752. 

CASA GALENDA, a town of Italy, in the province of 
Molise and district of Larino, about 18 miles north-east of 
Campobasso. It is situated in an agricultural district, and 
trades in silk, wine, and fruits. It is usually identified 
with the ancient Galela, where Fabius took up his station 
to watch Hannibal, when the latter established his quarters 
at Gerumum, now Gerione. Population, 6248. 

CAS ALE, a town of northern Italy, in the north of the 
province of Alessandria. It is situated in a plain on the 
right bank of the Po, 38 miles east from Turin, and at a 
height of 249 feet above sea-level. Its fortress, founded in 
1590, was strengthened and improved in 1849 under the 
direction of General de la Marmara. The town has been 
frequently besieged. It was taken from the Spaniards in 
1640, and forty-one years later was sold to France by the 
duke of Mantua.. It was taken in 1695, but was recovered 
from the allies ’ by the French. Since then, it has been 
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twice retaken by the latter. Casale is the see of a bishop^ 
and its cathedral, a Lombard structure, is said to have been 
founded in 742, The church of San Domenico, another 
fine edifice, consecrated in 1513, contains a monument of 
remarkably elegant design to the memory of the Palseo- 
logi, erected in 1835. Other objects of interest are the 
churches of S. Ambrosio and of S. Ilario (once a pagan 
temple), the town-house, the clock-tower, and the library. 
The town also contains a college, theatre, and several 
palaces of the nobility. Some trade is done in fruit, wine, 
hemp, and the so-called “ syrup of Casale.” The principal 
manufacture is that of silk. Population, 27,514. 

CASALMAGGIORE, a town of Italy in the province of 
Cremona, the capital of a circondario. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Po, and is protected from inundation 
by excellent embankments. Its public buildings comprise 
an abbey, a hospital, an orphan asylum, a custom-house, 
and a theatre j and its most important industries are the 
manufacture of glass, pottery, cream of tartar, and leather. 
It was the scene of a victory of Francesco Sforza over the 
Venetians in 1448. Population about 4500. 

OASALPUSTERLENGO, a town of Italy, in the 
province of Milan, about 30 miles south-east of that city, 
on the River Brembiolo. It carries on the manufacture 
of silk, linen, and earthenware, and is one of the chief seats 
of the trade in Parmesan cheese. Population, 6207. 

CASANOVA DE SEINGALT, Giovanni Jacopo 
(1725-1803), one of the most noted adventurers of the 
18th century, was born at Venice in 1725. His father 
belonged to an ancient and even noble family, but 
alienated his friends by embracing the dramatic profession 
early in life. He made a runaway marriage with Zanetta 
Farusi, the beautiful daughter of a Venetian shoemaker; 
and Giovanni was their eldest child. When he was but a 
year old, Ms parents, taking a journey to London, left 
him in charge of Ms grandmother, who perceiving his 
precocious and lively intellect, had him educated far above 
her means. At sixteen he passed his examination and 
entered the seminary of St Cyprian in Venice, from which 
he was expelled a short time afterwards for some scandalous 
and immoral conduct, which would have cost Mm his liberty, 
had not his mother managed somehow to procure him a 
situation in the household of the Cardinal Acquaviva, He 
made but a short stay, however, in that prelate’s establish- 
ment, all restraint being irksome to his wayward disposi- 
tion, and took to travelling. Then began that existence of 
adventure and intrigue which only ended with Ms death. 
He visited Rome, Naples, Corfu, Constantinople, and 
penetrated even so far as St Petersburg, where he was 
introduced to Catherine TI By turns journalist, preacher, 
abb^, diplomatist, he was nothing very long, except homme 
d bonnes fortunes, which profession he assiduously culti- 
vated till the end of his days. In 1755 having returned 
to Venice, he was denounced to the Government as a 
political spy, and committed to prison. After several fruit- 
less attempts he succeeded in establishing a communication 
with another prisoner, in whose company he made Ms escape 
on the night of the 31st of October 1756. This exploit, 
afterwards so graphically related by him in a separate 
volume, and also in his Memoirs, gained Mm great cele- 
brity. From that day he became a man of fashion, and 
recommenced Ms life of dissolute and profligate adventure. 
Exhibiting his effrontery and audacity at every court in 
Europe, he at last made his way through Germany, in 
which country he was presented to Frederick the Great, 
into France. Here he became acquainted with Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and many more notabilities, had interviews with 
Louis XV., and was almost tenderly intimate with Madame 
de Pompadour. Handsome, witty, and eloquent, it is not 
to be wondered at that such a man should have been received 
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with open arms in the dissolute coteries of the 18th century. 
Consummate profligate and charlatan as he was, he was 
loaded with honours by the Italian princes, and even 
decorated by the Pope himself. 

After eighteen years’ absence from his native town, he 
endeavoured to reinstate himself in the esteem of the 
Venetians by a refutation of the work of Amelot de la 
Houssaye on the constitution of the republic; and when at 
last serious matters took the place of his pleasures, he 
became, in 1782, librarian to a German prince without a 
library. This prince was Count Waldstein, whom he 
accompanied to his chateau at Duk in Bohemia, in which 
place he died in 1803, after having written his Memoirs, a 
work not unlike the Gonfessions of Eousseau, hut far more 
depraved in tone. They are the frank avowal of a godless 
life, notwithstanding the frequent professions of Chris- 
tianity in the preface, Much us they have been overrated, 
a certain literary merit cannot be denied to them. They 
are principally interesting for the faithful pictures they 
give ns of the morals and manners of the times. The 
Memoires were published at Leipsic, 10 vols., in 1828-38, 
and at Paris, 4 vols., in 1843. He also wrote several works 
on history in Italian, Recit de ma Gaptivite, 1788; a 
translation in verse of the Riad, 1778 ; and a Narrative of 
Eighty Years spent among the Inhabitants of the Interior of 
the Globe, 1788-1800. 

CASAS GE,AHDES {i.e., in Spanish, Great Houses), 
a town of Mexico, in the province of Chihuahua, situated 
on the Casas Grandes or San Miguel Eiver, about 35 miles 
S. of Llanos and 150 miles N.W. of the city of Chihuahua. 
It ia celebrated for the ruins of early Mexican buildings 
still extant, about half a mile from its present site. They 
are built of “ sun-dried blocks of mud and gravel, about 
22 inches thick, and of irregular length, generally about 3 
feet, probably formed and dried znsiiii.” The walls are in 
some places about 6 feet thick, and they seem to have been 
plastered both inside and outside. The principal edifice ex- 
tends 800 feet from H. to S. and 200 E. to W.; its general 
outline is rectangular, and it appears to have consisted of 
three separate piles united by galleries or lines of lower 
buildings. The exact plan of the whole has not as yet 
been made out, but the apartments have evidently varied 
in size from mere closets to extensive courts. The walls 
still stand at many of the angles with a height of from 40 
to 60 feet, and indicate an original elevation of several 
stories, perhaps six or seven. At a distance of about 450 
feet from the main building are the substructions of a 
smaller edifice, consisting of a series of rooms ranged round 
a square court, so that there are seven to each side besides 
a larger apartment at each corner. The whole district of 
Casas Grandes is further studded with artificial mounds, 
from which are excavated from time to tim e large numbers 
of stone axes, metates or corn-grinders, and earthen vessels 
of various kinds. These last have a white or reddish 
ground, with ornamentation in blue, red, brown or black, 
and are of much better manufacture than the modern 
pottery of the country. Similar ruins to those of Casas 
Grandes exist near the Gila, the Salinas, and the Colorado, 
and it is probable that they are aU the erections of one 
people. Squier is disposed to assign them to the Moquis, 

See vol. iv. of The, Native Races of the Paeijic States of North 
America, by Squier, whose principal authorities are the Notidas del 
Rstado de ChiJmahua of Escudero, who visited the ruins m 1819 ; 
an article m the first volume of the Album Memcano, the author of 
which was at Casas Grandes in 1842; and the Personal Narrative of 
Mr Bartlett, who explored the locality in 1851. 

CASAIJBON’, Isaac (1659-1614), was born at Geneva, 
18th February 1669, of French refugee parents. On the 
publication of the edict of January 1561, the family 
returned to France and settled at Or^st in Dauphind, where 


Arnold Casaubon, Isaac’s father, became minister of a 
Huguenot congregation. Till he was nineteen, Isaac had 
no other instruction than what could be given him by his 
father amid the distractions of those troubled years. 
Arnold was away from home whole years together, in the 
Calvinist camp, or the family were flying to the hills to 
hide from the fanatical bands of armed Cathohcs who 
patrolled the country. Thus it was in a cave in the 
mountains of Dauphin e that Isaac received his first lesson 
in Greek, the text-book being Isocrates ad Eemonicum. 

At nineteen Isaac was sent to the Academy of Geneva, 
where he read Greek under Francis Portus, a native of 
Crete. Portus died in 1581, having recommended 
Casaubon, then only twenty-two, as his successor. At 
Geneva he remained as professor of Greek till 1596. 
Here he married twice, his second wife being Florence, 
daughter of the celebrated scholar-printer, Henri Estienne. 
Here, without the stimulus of example or encouragement, 
with few books and no assistance, in a city peopled with 
religious refugees, and struggling for life against the troops 
of the Catholic dukes of Savoy, Casaubon made himself the 
consummate Greek scholar, and master of ancient learning, 
which he became. He gave himself up to a study of the 
classical remains with a zeal and persistency which were 
fed only by an innate love of acquisition. His great 
wants were books and the sympathy of learned associates, 
both of which were wanting at Geneva. He spent all he 
could save out of his small salary in buying books, and in 
having copies made of such classics as were not then in 
print. Henri Estienne, Beza, and Lect were, indeed, men 
of superior learning. But Henn, in those last years of 
Ms life, was no longer the Estienne of the Thesaurus; 
was, besides, never at home, and would not suffer his son- 
in-law to enter his library. He guards his books," writes 
Casaubon, “ as the griffins in India do their gold ! ” Beza 
was engrossed by the cares of administration, and retained, 
at most, an interest for theological reading. Lect, a 
lawyer, had left classics for the active business of the 
council. The sympathy and help which Casaubon’s native 
city could not afford him, he endeavoured to supply by 
cultivating the acquaintance of the learned of other coun- 
tries. Geneva, as the metropolis of Calvinism, received a 
constant succession of visitors. The Continental tour of 
the young Englishman of birth was not complete without 
a visit to Geneva. It was there that Casaubon made the 
acquaintance of young Henry Wobton, who lodged in his 
house, and borrowed his money. Of more consequence to 
Isaac Casaubon was the acquaintance of Eichard Thomson 
of Clare, for it was through Thomson that the attention 
of Scaliger, settled in 1593 at Leyden, was directed to 
Casaubon. Scaliger and Casaubon ffist exchanged letters in 
1594. Their intercourse, which was wholly by letter, for 
they never met, passes through the stages of civility, 
admiration, esteem, regard, and culminates in a tone of the 
tenderest affection and mutual confidence. Influential 
French men of letters, the Protestant Bongars, the Catholic 
De Thou, and the Catholic convert Canaye de Fresne, 
aided him by presents of books and encouragement, and 
endeavoured to get him invited, in some capacity, to 
France. 

This was effected in 1596, in which year Casaubon 
accepted an invitation to the university of Montpellier, 
with the title of “ conseiller du roi ” and “ professeur 
stipendi4 aux langues et bonnes lettres." In Montpellier 
he never took root. He held the professorship there only 
three years, with several prolonged absences. He was not, 
at any time, insensible to the attractions of teacMng, and 
his lectures at MontpeEier were followed not only by the 
students, but by men of mature ago and position. But 
the love of knowledge was gradually growing upon him, 
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and becoming a devouring passion wbicb excluded all other 
ambition. He began to perceive that the editing Greek 
books was an employment more congenial to his peculiar 
powers than teaching. At Geneva he had first tried his 
hand in some notes on Diogenes Laertius and on 
Theocritus, of small account. His debut as an editor had 
been a complete Strabo (1587), of which he 'was so ashamed 
afterwards that he apologized for its crudity to Scaliger, 
calling it “ a miscarriage.” This was followed by the text 
of Polyfenus, an editio ijrinceps, 1589 ; a text of Aristotle, 
1590 , and a few notes contributed to Estienne’s editions 
of Dionysius of Hahcarnassus and Pliny’s JEpistolce. It 
is not till we come to his edition of Theophrastus’s GJutrac- 
teres, 1593, tliat we have a specimen of that peculiar style 
of illustrative commentary, at once apposite and profuse, 
which distinguishes Casaubon among annojcators. At the 
time of his removal to Montpellier he wail engaged upon 
what is the capital work of his life, his’ edition of, and 
commentary on, Athenaans. 

In 1598 we find Casaubon at Lyons, superintending the 
passage of his AtheAoius through the press. Here he lived 
in the house of Be Yic, " surintendant de la justice,” a 
Catholic, but a man of acquirements, whose connections 
were -with the circle of liberal Catholics in Paris. In the 
suite of De Yic, Casaubon made a flying visit to Pans, and 
was presented to Henry lY. The king was very gracious, 
and said something about employing Casaubon’s services in 
the restoration ” of the fallen university of Paris. 

With the hopes thus excited he returned to Montpellier. 
Ill January 1599 he received a summons to repair to Paris. 
But the terms of the letter missive were so vague, that, 
though it bore the sigu manual, Casaubon hesitated to act 
upon it. However, he resigned his chair at Montpellier, 
hut instead of hastening to Paris, he lingered more than a 
year at Lyons, in De Yic’s house, waiting for the appoint- 
ment to a Paris professorship. Hone came, but instead 
there came a summons from De Yic, who was in Paris, to 
come to him in all haste on an affair of importance. The 
business proved to be the Fontainebleau Conference. 
Casaubon allowed himself to be persuaded to sit as one of 
the referees who were to adjudicate on the challenge sent 
to Du Plessis Mornay by Cardinal Diiperron. By so doing 
he placed himself in a false position, as ScaHger said: 
“Hon debebat Casaubon interesse colloquio Plessiseano; 
erab asinus inter simias, doctus inter imperitos” [Scali- 
gerana 2«). The issue was so contrived that the Protestant 
party could not but be pronounced to be in tbe wrong. 
By concurring in the decision, which was unfavourable to 
Du Plessis Mornay, Casaubon lent the prestige of Ms name 
to a court whose verdict would without him have been 
worthless, and confirmed the suspicions already current 
among the Reformed churches that, like his friend and 
patron Canaye de Fresiie, he was meditating abjuration. 
From this time forward he became the object of the hopes 
and fears of the two religious parties ; the CatlioKcs 
lavishing promises, and plying him witb arguments ; tbe 
Reformed ministers insinuating that he was preparing to 
forsake a losing cause, and only higgbng about his price. 
We now know enough of Oasaubon’s mental history to know- 
how erroneous were these computations of his motives. 
But, at the time, it was not possible for the immediate 
parties to the bitter controversy to understand the 
intermediate position between Genevan Calvinism and 
Ultramontanism to wMch Casaubon’s reading of the fathers 
had conducted him. 

Meantime the efforts of De Thou and the liberal 
Catholics to retain Mm in Paris were successful Tbe 
king repeated bis invitation to Casaubon to settle in tbe 
capital, and assigned bun a pension. Ho more was said 
about tbe university.. Tbe recent reform of tbe university 
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I of Paris bad closed its doors to all but Catholics and 
though the chairs of the College de France were not 
governed by the statutes of the university, pubbc opinion 
ran so violently against heresy, that Henry lY. dared not 
appoint a Calvinist to a chair, even if he had desired to do so. 
But it was designed that Casaubon should succeed to the 
post of sub-librarian of the royal library when it should 
become vacant, and a patent of the reversion was made out 
in his favour. In Hovember 1604, Jean Gosselin died in 
extreme old age ; and Casaubon succeeded him as sub- 
bbrarian, with a salary of 400 livres in addition to his 
pension. 

In Paris Casaubon remained till 1610. These ten years 
were the brightest period of his life. He had attained the 
reputation of being, after Scaliger, the most learned man 
of the age, — an age in which learning formed the sole 
standard of literary merit. He was placed above penury, 
though not in easy circumstances. He had such facilities 
for religious worship as a Huguenot could have, though 
he had to go out of the city to Hablon, and afterwards to 
Charenton, for them. He enjoyed the society of men of 
learning, or who took an interest in learned publications. 
He had the best opportunities of seeing men of letters from 
foreign countries as they passed through Paris. Above all, 
he had wealth of Greek books, both printed and in MS., 
the want of which he had felt painfully at Geneva and 
Montpellier, and which no other place but Paris could at 
that period have supplied. 

In spite of all these advantages we find Casaubon restless, 
and ever framing schemes for leaving Paris, and settling 
elsewhere. It was known that he was open to offers, and 
offers came to him from various quarters, — from Himes, 
from Heidelberg, from Sedan. His friends Lect and 
Diodati wished, rather than hoped, to get him back to 
Geneva. The causes of Casaubon’s discomfort in Paris 
were various, but the principal source of uneasiness lay in 
his religion. The life of any Huguenot in Paris was hardly 
secure in these years, for it was doubtful if the police of 
the city was strong enough to protect them against any 
sudden uprising of the fanatical mob, always ready to re- 
enact the St Bartholomew. But Casaubon was exposed to 
persecution of another sort. Ever since the Eontaiiiebleau 
Conference an impression prevailed that he was wavering. 
It was known that he rejected the outre anti-popery opinions 
current in the Reformed churches ; that he read the 
fathers, and wished for a church after the pattern of the 
primitive ages. He was given to understand that he could 
have a professorsMp only by recantation. When it was 
found that he could not be bought, he was plied by con- 
troversy. Henry lY, who liked Casaubon personally, 
made a point of getting him to follow his own example. 
By the king’s orders Duperron was untiring in his efforts 
to convert him. Casaubon’s knowledge of the fathers was 
that of a scholar j Duperron’s that of an adroit polemist ; 
and the scholar was driven to admit that the polemist was 
often too hard for him. These encounters mostly took 
place in the king’s library, over which the cardinal, in Ms 
capacity of aumonier, exercised some kind of authority ; 
and it was therefore impossible for Casaubon to avoid 
them. On the other hand the Huguenot theologians, and 
especially Du Mouhn, cMef pastor of the church of Paris, 
accused him of conceding too much, and of having departed 
already from the lines of strict Oalvinistic orthodoxy. 

When the assassination of Henry lY. gave full rein to 
the Ultramontane party at court, the obsessions of Duperron 
became more importunate, and even menacing. It was 
now that Casaubon began to listen to overtures which had 
been faintly made before, from the bishops and the court 
of England. In October 1610 he came to tMs country in 
the suite of the ambassador, Lord Wotton of Marley. He 
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had the most flattering reception from James L, who was 
perpetually sending for him, to have theological talk. The 
English bishops were equally delighted to find that the 
great French scholar was an Anglican ready made, and had 
arrived, by independent study of the fathers, at the very 
via media between Puritanism and Eomanism, which was 
becoming the fashion in the English Church. Casaubon, 
though a layman, was collated to a prebendal stall in Canter- 
bury, and had a pension of £300 a year assigned him from 
the exchequer. E'er were these merely paper figures. When 
Sir Julius Gmsar made a difficulty about payment, James 
sent a note in his own hand : “ Chanceler of my excheker, 
I will have Mr Casaubon paid before me, my wife, and my 
barnes,” He still retained his appointments in France, 
and his office as librarian. He bad obtained leave of 
absence for a visit to England, and his permanent settle- 
ment here was nob contemplated. In order to retain their 
hold upon him, the Government of the queen regent refused 
to allow his library to be sent over. It required a special 
request from James himself to get leave for Madame 
Casaubon to bring him a part of his most necessary hooks. 
Casaubon continued to speak of himself as the servant of 
the regent, and to declare his readiness to return when 
summoned to do so. 

Meanwhile his situation in London gradually developed 
unforeseen sources of discomfort. Not that he had any 
reason to complain of Ms patrons, the king and the bishops. 
James continued to the last to delight in Ms company, 
and to be as liberal as the state of his finances allowed. 
Overal had received Mm and his whole family into the 
deanery of St Paul’s, and entertained him there for a year. 
Overal aud Andrewes, then bishop of Ely, were the most 
learned men of a generation in wMch extensive reading 
was more general among the higher clergy than it has ever 
been since. These two were attracted to Casaubon by 
congenial studies and opinions. With the witty and 
learned bishop of Ely, in particular, Casaubon was always 
happy to spend such hours as he had to spare from the 
labours of the study. Andrewes took Mm to Cambridge, 
where he met the most gratifying reception from the 
notabilities of the university. They went on together to 
Downham, where Casaubon spent six weeks of tbe summer 
of 1611. In 1613 he was taken to Oxford by Sir H. 
Savile, where, amid the homage aud feasting of wMch he 
was the object, his principal interest is for the MSS. 
treasures of the Bodleian. The honorary degree which 
was offered him he declined. 

But these distinctions were far from compensating the 
serious inconveniences of his position. Having been taken 
up by the king and the bishops, he had to share in their 
rising unpopularity. The courtiers looked with a jealous 
eye on a pensioner who enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
taking James I. on his weak side — Ms love of book 
talk, — opportunities which they would have known how 
to nse. Casaubon was especially mortified by Sir H, 
Wotton’s persistent avoidance of him, so inconsistent with 
their former intimacy. His windows were broken by the 
roughs at night, his children pelted in tbe streets by day. 
On one occasion he himself appeared at Theobald’s with a 
black eye, having received a blow from some ruffian’s fist in 
the street. Mr Hallam thinks that he had '‘become per- 
sonally unpopular ; ” but these outrages from the vulgar 
seem to have arisen solely from the Cockney’s antipathy 
to the Frenchman, Casaubon, though be could make shift 
to read an English book, could not speak English, any more 
than Mme. Casaubon. This deficiency not only exposed 
Mm to insult and fraud, but restricted his social intercourse. 
It excluded him altogether from the circle of the " wits ; ’’ 
either tMs or some other cause prevented Mm from being- 
acceptable in the circle of the lay learned — the “antiquaries.” 
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Camden he saw but once or twice. Casaubon had been 
imprudent enough to correct Camden’s Greek, and it is 
possible that the ex-headmaster of Westminster kept him- 
self aloof in silent resentment of Casaubon’s superior 
learning. With Cotton and Spelman he was slightly 
acquainted. Of Selden we find no mention. Though Sir 
Henry Savile ostensibly patronized him, yet Casaubon 
could not help suspecting that it was Savile who secretly 
prompted an attempt by Montagu to forestal Casaubon’s 
book on Baronins, Besides the jealousy of the natives, 
Casaubon had now to suffer the open attacks of the J esuit 
pampMeteers. They had spared him as long as there were 
hopes of getting him over. The prohibition was taken off, 
now that he was committed to Anglicanism. Not only 
Eudaemon- Joannes, Eosweyd, and Scioppius, but a respect- 
able writer, friendly to Casaubon, Schott of Antwerp, gave 
currency to the insinuation that Casaubon had sold bis 
conscience for English gold. 

But the most serious cause of discomfort in his English 
residence was that his time was no longer Ms own. He 
was perpetually being summoned out of town to one or 
other of James’s hunting residences that the king might 
enjoy his talk. He had come over from Paris in search of 
leisure, and found that a new claim on his time was 
established. The king and the bishops wanted to employ 
his pen in their literary warfare against Eome. They 
compeEed him to write first one, then a second, pampMet 
on the subject of the day, — the royal supremacy. At last, 
ashamed of thus misappropriating Casaubon’s stores of 
learning, they set him upon a refutation of the Annals of 
Baronius, then in the full tide of its credit and success. 
Upon tMs task Casaubon spent his remaining strength and 
life. He died in great suffering, 1st July 1614. His 
complaint was an organic and congenital malformation of 
the bladder ; but his end was hastened by an unhealthy 
life of over-study,^ and latterly by Ms anxiety to acquit 
himself creditably in Ms criticism on Baronius. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. The monument, by which 
his name is there commemorated, was erected many years 
later by Ms friend Thomas Morton, then (1632) become 
bishop of Durham. 

Besides the editions of ancient authors wMch have been 
mentioned, Casaubon published with commentaries Persius, 
Suetonius, the Scriptores Historioe AiigtistCB. Polybius, on 
which he had spent vast labour, he left unfinished. His 
most ambitious work was Ms revision of the text of 
Athenseus, with commentary. The Theophrastus perhaps 
exhibits his most characteristic excellencies as a com- 
mentator. The JExercitationes in Baronium are hut a 
fragment of the massive criticism which he contemplated, 
and failed in bringing before the reader the uncritical 
character of Baronius’s history. His correspondence (in 
Latin) was finally collected by D’ Almeloveen (Eotterdam, 
1709), who prefixed to the letters a careful life of Isaac 
Casaubon. But this learned Dutch editor was only 
acquainted with Casaubon’s diary in extract. This diary 
Bpliemerides, of which the MS. is preserved in the chapter 
library of Canterbury, was printed in 1850, by the 
Clarendon Press. It forms the most valuable record we 
possess of the daily life of a scholar, or man of letters, of 
the 16 th century. 

For a cliaracteristic of Casaubon’s labours as a commentator 
and critic, a detailed account of Ms life, and a chronological list 
of his puhhcationsj the reader is referred to a work hy the writer 
of the present article, Isaac Casauion (1659-1614), 8vo, Lond., 
1876. (M. P.) 

CASBIN, Kasvin, Kazbin, a city of Persia, in the 
province of Irak, in 36° 12' N. lat, and 49° 63' E. long., 
and 108 miles W.N.W. of Teheran. It is built in a fertile 
plain, south of Mount Elburz, and is square in form, and 
surrounded by a wall of brick, with towers. Its extent is 
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greatei- than that of Teheran ; but the place has been 
repeatedly shaken by earthquakes, and many of the streets 
are in ruins, as are most of the magnificent buildings seen 
here by Chardin in 167k The most remarkable remains 
are the palace of the Sufi princes, and the mosque, with 
its large dome. The city is said to have been, founded in 
the 4th century. In the 16th century Shah Tamasp made 
it the capital ; and it remained so till Shah Abbas the 
Great transferred the seat of government to Ispahan. The 
town still bears the name of Dar-el-Sultaiiet, or the “ seat 
of royalty.'"’ The dust and heat of the place are very 
oppressive ; it is furnished, however, with baths, and with 
cisterns fed by underground canals. The system of 
irrigation formerly carried on by these canals or kanauts 
rendered the Plain of Gashin one of the most productive 
regions of Persia. They are now mostly choked up, except 
in the immediate vicinity of the city. The manufactures 
of Casbin are velvet, brocades, carpets, a kind of coarse 
cotton-cloth termed herhas, and sword-blades. The trade 
of the city is stiU considerable ; great quantities of rice, 
and of silk for Baghdad and India, are brought to it from 
the Caspian provinces; and the bazaars are large. Casbin 
is also of some military importance, lying as it does at the 
entrance of the defile which leads into Ghilan. It is the 
birthplace of the poet Lokman, and of the geographer 
Ham el Oullah. Population in 1868 estimated at 25,000. 

CASCIAHO DEI BAGNI, a village of Italy in the 
province of Siena and district of Montepulciano, in the 
valley of the Paglia. It possesses warm mineral springs, 
and its bathing establishments attract a large number of 
visitors. Population, 3585. 

CASEETA, the capital of the district of Terra di Lavoro, 
in the province of Naples, and an episcopal see. It is 
situated on a rich alluvial plain, and has nearly 30,000 
inhabitants. Oaserta is mainly noticeable for its huge 
palace built by Yanvitelli for Charles III., which has a 
reputatiou that most architectural judges would probably 
deem to be superior to its merits. It is one of the stock 
sights for visitors to Naples, and has for many years served 
to but little other purpose. The length of the south front 
is stated to be 780 feet, the height 125 feet, and the 
number of windows in each floor 37 ; and such details as 
these best express the merits of a pile, which is in truth a 
monument of vulgar ostentation and wasted wealth. The 
harmony of the design is praised, and the building in truth 
possesses that easily-attained harmony which results from 
perfect symmetry. The travertine of which it is built was 
brought from the quarries of St Jorio, near Capua. The 
great staircase, gorgeously lined with lumachello marble 
from Trapani, has, however, some originality of conception 
and merit of design and execution. Besides all the usual 
appurtenances of a palace, including a chapel gorgeous with 
lapis-lazuli and gilding, the building contains a theatre, 
with, as the visitor is told, forty boxes, besides that of the 
royal family. The palace is at present wholly useless, and 
serves only to lay an additional burden on the king of 
Italy’s civil list, which is charged with the maintenance of 
so vast a number of now unneeded palaces, the heritage of 
all the sovereigns he has superseded. The gardens, adorned 
with numerous cascades and much decorative sculpture 
after the old Italian fashion, are perhaps better worthy 
of mention than the palace. They are extensive and 
command some fine points of view. The “English 
garden” was made by Queen Caroline in 1782. The 
property was bought by Charles III, from the dukes of 
Sermoueta, and the palace was begun in 1752. Caserta 
Veccbia — old Caserta — was situated on the hills behind 
the modern town. It was built by the Lombards, as is 
said, in the 8th century, and some remains of its old walls 
and bastions may still be seen. 
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CASHAN, or Kashan, a city of Persia, in the province 
of Irak, 92 miles north of Ispahan, in a dry and stony 
plain, in 33° 52' N. lat. and 61° 20' E. long. The city 
is said to have been founded by Zobeide, wife of Harouu 
el Easchid, The manufactures are silk-brocades, carpets, 
cottons, gold and silver articles, and copper kettles. The 
city has a palace, many fine mosques, bazaars, and cara- 
vanseries At the foot of the neighbouring hills, four 
miles away, are the villa and beautiful gardens of Feen, the 
scene of the official murder, 9th January 1852, of Amiru-’n- 
Nizam, one of the ablest ministers that Persia has had in 
modern times, The chief pavilion of the villa is in the 
form of a Mosk, with a projecting portico in front. The 
interior is decorated with fine arabesques. The vicinity 
of Cashan is famous for its scorpions. The city suffered 
from an earthquake in 1853. Population, 25,000. 

CASHEL, an inland city of Ireland, in the county of 
Tipperary, 108 miles south-west from Dublin, and within 
5 miles of the Great Southern and Western Eailway. The 
town, which lies at the base of the Eock of Cashel, consists 
for the most part of a wide and well-built main street, and 
contains several public buildings, such as a court-house, 
a market-house, a fever hospital, barracks, and an infirmary. 
There are also the new cathedral, the deanery house {once 
the bishop’s palace), and a Eoman Catholic church, while 
immediately outside the town there is the union workhouse. 
Formerly an archiepiscopal see, Cashel was reduced in 1833 
to a bishopric, but the bishop does not now reside there. 
The town’s revenue is derived from landed estates in the 
neighbourhood, the gift of Bishop Maurianus. It formerly 
returned one member to Parliament, but was disfranchised 
in 1870. Population in 1851, 4/'98, and in 1871, 4662. 

The Eock of Cashel is the object of chief interest in 
the place. This elevation of limestone formation rises 
abruptly from the plain to a height of about 300 feet, 
and is a commanding object for many miles around. Its 
summit is occupied by the most interesting assemblage 
of ruins in Ireland, consisting of the remains of St Patrick’s 
Cathedral, a round tower, Cormack’s Chapel, and an ancient 
cross. The chapel, which is said to have been erected by 
King Cormack M‘Carthy in the 12th century, is considered 
to be the oldest stone edifice in the country. In its style 
it combines tbe bigh stone roof with tbe richest Norman 
decoration. The cathedral is cruciform in its design, and 
contains many interesting sculptures and tombs. In the 
adjoining cemetery there stands, on a rude pedestal, the 
“Cross of Cashel,” with an effigy of St Patrick sculptured on 
its side. The round tower, situated at the north-east angle 
of the cathedral, rises about 90 feet, with a circumference 
of 58 feet, and unlike the neighbouring ruins has been built 
not of the limestone of the “Eock” but of freestone. 

The history of Cashel belongs to the early period of Irish 
chronology. A stronghold in the time of Brian Boroimhe 
it afterwards became noteworthy as the place where Henry 
II. received the homage of O’Brien, king of Limerick, 
and stiH later, where Edward Bruce held his Irish parlia- 
ment. The cathedral was burnt in 1495 by the earl of 
Kildare. Two other interesting ruins exist at the base of 
the Eock, viz., Horn Abbey, founded in the 13th century, 
and the Dominican Priory, belonging to the same period. 

CAkJHEW NUT, the fruit of the Cashew, Cadju, or 
Acajou tree, Anacardiiim occidentale (Nat. Ord. Ana- 
car diaceos), a native of the West Indian Islands. The fruit 
is kidney-shaped, about an inch in length, and the kernel 
is enclosed in two coverings, the outer of which is smooth, 
grey, and leathery. Inside this external xind is a dark- 
coloured layer, containing au excessively acrid juice. The 
kernels have a bland, oily, pleasant taste. They are much 
eaten, both raw and roasted, in the tropical regions in 
which the tree is cultivated, and they yield a light-coloured, 
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s'weot-tasted oil, said to be equal to oliYe oil for culinary 
purposes. The fruit-stalk, immediately under the fruit, is 
swollen and fleshy, and assumes a pear-bke shape. This 
swollen portion of the stalk has a pleasant acid taste, and 
IS eaten under the name of Cashew Apple. By fermenta- 
tion it yields an alcoholic beverage, from which a spirit for 
drinking is distilled in the West Indies and Brazil. The 
tree also yields a gum analogous to gum arabic. 

CASHG-AR, See Kashgar. 

CASHMERE See Kashmir. 

CASINO. See Monte Casino. 

OASIRI, Michael (1710-1791), a learned Maronite, 
was born at Tripoli in 1710. He studied at Rome, where 
he afterwards for ten years taught Arabic, Syriac, and 
Chaldee, and gave lectures in philosophy and theology. In 
1748 he went to Spain, and was employed in the royal 
library at Madrid. He was successively appointed a 
member of the Pi.oyal Academy of History, interpreter of 
Oriental languages to the king, and joint-librarian of the 
Escorial. In 1763 he became principal librarian, a situa- 
tion which be appears to have held till his death in 1791, 
Gisiri published a work entitled Bihliothem Arahico- 
Hispana Esciiriahnsis, 2 vols. fob, Madrid, 1760-1770. 
It is a catalogue of above 1800 Arabic MSS., which he 
found in the library of tbe Escorial ; and it also contains 
a number of quotations from Arabic works on history. 
The MSS. are classified according to the subjects of which 
they treat. The second volume, which is furnished with 
a copious index, gives an account of a large collection of 
geographical and historical MSS., which contain valuable 
information regarding the wars between the Moors and the 
Christians in Spain. A full view of the contents of the 
whole work, with some political comments, is given in the 
first appendix to Harris’s Philological Inquiries, and in the 
second appendix to Berington’s Literary History of the 
Middle Ages. 

CASORIA, a town of Italy, five miles north-east of 
Naples, in one of the most fertile districts of the Terra di 
Lavoro. It is the birthplace of the painter Pietro Martino. 
Population about 7000, 

OASPE, a city of Spain, in the province of Aragon, 
about 55 miles south-east of Saragossa on the banks of the 
River Guadaloupe, which runs into the Ebro a short 
distance below the town. Its prosperity is due bo the 
mines of iron and of coal which abound in its vicinity, and 
which have given rise to manufactories. It has a castle 
and several convents and hospitals, and is famous in 
iiistory as the scene of the congress of the Aragonians, 
Catalonians, and Yalencians in 1412, which elected 
Ferdinand of Castile to the throne. It was captured from 
the Moors by Alpbouso II. in 1168, and bestowed ou the 
knights of St John. Population in 1867, 9402. 

CASPIAN SEA. The Caspian Sea, which was known 
under that name to the Greeks and Romans (Herodotus 
having given a generally accurate account of it, stating 
that it is an inland sea having no connection with the 
ocean), is the largest of those salt lakes or closed inland seas 
which may be considered as survivals ” of former oceanic 
areas; and it is the one whose physical and biological 
conditions have been most fully studied.^ These conditions 
are in many respects extremely peculiar; and tolerably 
certain conclusions of great interest may be drawn from 
them, in regard to the past history of the large extent of 
low steppes that lie — chiefly in Asia, but partly in Europe 
also— to the east, north, and west of its present area. 
These will he most fitly considered after a general survey 
has been taken of the existing basin of the Caspian, and of 
its relations to the suryounding land, 

^ See especially the “ Kaspisohe Stadien ” of Prof, Ton Baer, in the 
•St Petsrshurg Bull. Sci., and in Erman’s Archm. Buss., 1855, 1856. 


The general form of the Caspian may be described as a 
broad band, with sides almost straight and parallel, except 
near its northern end, where it turns sharply round to the 
east. The general direction of its axis is about N.N.E. 
and S.S.W., ranging from lat. 47° 20' to 36° 40' N., — its 
most northerly point nearly coinciding with the mouth of 
the River Ural, and its most southerly being about half- 
way between the towns of Reshd and Astrahad. The 
distance in a straight line between these two points is 
about 740 miles in a straight line. The average breadth 
of its middle portion is about 210 miles, but the eastern 
extension of its northern portion into the Bay of Mertvy 
Kultuk increases the width of that part to 430 miles ; and 
its southern portion also widens to nearly 300 miles. The 
total area is estimated at about 180,000 square miles. 

The most important tact in the physical geography of 
the existing Caspian is that its surface is 84 feet helow' 
that of the &ack Sea, which may be considered as not differ- 
ing much from the general oceanic level. 



The basin of the Caspian may be considered as consist- 
ing of three distinct parts, — ^the northern, the middle, and 
the southern. Tbe northern portion is extremely shallow, — 
its bottom, which is nowhere more than 50 feet below tbe 
surface, being a continuation of tbe almost imperceptible 
slope of the steppe, so that there is no definite shore-line. 
It is into this portion that the Yolga, the XJral, and the 
Kuma discharge themselves ; and the deposit of alluvium 
which these rivers bring down is gradually raising its 
bottom, and will in time convert it into a salt marsh. 
Along tbe north-western border of this basin, from tbe 
delta of the Yolga to that of the Kuma', a space of 250 
miles, the shore is gashed with thousands of narrow 
channels, termed limans, from 12 to 30 miles in length, 
separated by chains of hillocks called bugors, which pass 
landwards into the level ground of the steppes. In the 
neighbourhood of the mouths of the Yolga and Kuma, the 
excess of water which these rivers bring down at the time. 
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of the melting of the snoTPs passes into these channels, and 
tends to keep them open ; so that when the inundation is 
over, the sea again flows into them. But along the inter- 
vening i>art of the coast, the channels, like the intervening 
hillocks, are not continuous, but form chains of little lakes, 
separated by sandy isthmuses. Although these channels 
run nearly parallel to each other, yet they have a some- 
what fan-like arrangement ; their centre of radiation being 
the higher part of the isthmus which separates the basin of 
the Caspian from the north-east portion of the Black Sea, 
— a fact, as will be seen hereafter, of no small significance. 
The coast-line of the Bay of Mertvy Kultuk, on the other 
hand, is formed by a chain of low calcareous hills, con- 
stituting the rampart of the plateau of Ust Urt or Turkoman 
Isthmus, which divides the Caspian from the Sea of Aral ; 
and it is between head-lands of this high plain that the 
long extension of this bay termed the Karasu (or Black 
Water) runs inland, the town of Hovo Alexandrovsk 
being situated near its entrance. 

The northern basin of the Caspian may be considered 
to terminate on the west side with the Bay of Kuma, and 
on the east with the hilly peninsula of Mangishlak, on 
which the town of hTovo Fetrovsk is situated. To the 
south of the line joining these points, in the parallel of 
44° 10' N. lat., the western shore line is higher, and the 
water deepens considerably, — thus forming the middle 
basin of the Caspian, which may be considered to extend 
as far south as Cape Apsheron, the south-eastern termina- 
tion of the great Caucasian range. This middle basin 
receives the large river Terek, which discharges itself by 
several mouths (some of them entering the Bay of Cuma) 
through an alluvial delta \ and several smaller streams 
flow into it from the slopes of the Caucasian mountains 
through the low plain which intervenes between their base 
and the border of the Caspian. Near the most consider- 
able of these, the Kabir Talama, a rocky spur of the 
Caucasus comes down nearly to the sea j and a narrow 
pass is thus formed, which has been fortified from very 
ancient times, being formerly known as the Al'ba 7 iias or 
Caspice Pyles, and now as the Pass of Derbend, this being 
a small town built on the declivity in which the range 
terminates. The eastern shore of this portion of the Caspian 
is formed by the plateau of Ust Urt, or “ high plain,” a 
very remarkable plateau from 550 to 727 feet above the 
level of the Caspian, which extends from its eastern shore 
to the sea of Aral, rising abruptly from I oth seas, and ranging 
about 400 miles in the north and south direction^ its north 
and south borders are formed by a precipitous face or cliff, 
which has much the appearance of an ancient sea-margin. 
As it is composed of later Tertiary strata, its elevation 
must have occurred at a time not geologically remote. The 
headlands of the Ust Urt form an abrupt coast-line along 
the northern part of the eastern border of the middle basin, 
with occasional bays into which several small streams from 
the plateau discharge themselves. Further south, however, 
the plateau recedes, and the land shelves off more gradually ; 
and here an extensive but shallow basin presents itself (of 
which more will presently be said) almost entirely cut off 
from that of the Caspian, termed the Karaboghaz, or 
Black Gulf. To the south of this the coast-line rises again ; 
and a peninsula is formed by an extension of the Balkan 
Mountains, which may be considered as forming the 
southern termination of the middle basin. Except along 
the shore-lines, the depth of this basin everywhere excedes 
that of the northern, — ^being greatest in its middle portion, 
where over a small area it reaches 400 fathoms, whilst it 
shallows again towards the south, where there is a sort of * 
ridge between Cape Apsheron and the Balkan peninsula, 
at the average depth of 30 fathoms, that separates it from 
the southern basin; I 
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The souniern basin ranges from the Balkan Peninsula on 
the east and Cape Apsheron on the west to the shore-line 
formed by the base of the great Elburz range of mountains, 
which curves round its low and swampy border, from 
the mouth of the Kur to Astrabad, at an average dis- 
tance of about 40 miles, rising in the peak of Sawalan near 
Tabreez to 15,800 feet, and in the snow-capped summit of 
Demavend, on whose southern slope Teheran is situated, 
to 18,600 feet. These mountains are composed of granite 
and porphyry, and are covered with recent volcanic 
deposits. South of Cape Apsheron, this basin receives 
the large river Kur, which drains the southern slopes of 
the Caucasian range ; and this is joined, at no great dis- 
tance from its mouth, by another large river, the Aras or 
Arax (the ancient Araxes), which forms the boundary 
between Eussian Trans- Caucasia and Persia. The joint 
channel discharges its water by several mouths, part of 
them opening into the Gulf of Kizil-Agatch, which is the 
most considerable extension of the southern basin. From 
the mouths of the Kur to the Gulf of EnzeH, which 
resembles the Karaboghaz on a smaller scale, there is no 
considerable stream ; but not far to the east of the town 
of Eeshd of which Enzeli is the port, the Sefid or White 
Eiver discharges itself, this being formed by the confluence 
of the Kizil-Uzen with another considerable river, the two 
together draining a large portion of the slopes of the 
western division of the Elburz range, and of its extension 
towards the Caucasus. The southern border of tlie Caspian, 
between the mouth of the Sefid and Astrabad, receives 
numerous small streams from the northern slopes of the 
Elburz, but no considerable river j the Bay of Astrabad, 
however, receives at its northern end the Attruk, a 
river of considerable importance, which drains an extensive 
valley enclosed by the mountain ranges that form the 
southern border of the desert plains of Khiva. On the 
eastern coast, opposite to the Gulf of Kizil-Agatch, are the 
Balkan Bay and the Adji-Bojur Bay, which lie between 
extensions of the Balkan Mountains. One or both of these 
bays, it may now be pretty confidently stated, formerly 
received the mouths of the ancient Oxus (now Amou-Daria), 
when it discharged itself into the Caspian, instead of into 
the Sea of Aral ; and there is further reason to believe 
that a communication here at one time existed between 
the Caspian and the Sea of Aral, through a furrow which 
lies along the southern border of the Ust Urt, and which 
terminates in what was formerly known as the Gulf of 
Aboughir, a southern extension of Lake Aral now dried 
up. The depth of the southern basin of the Caspian is 
for the most part considerable, ranging in its central 
portion between 300 and 500 fathoms. 

Drainage Area . — The drainage-area of the Caspian is 
much more extensive on the north and west than on the 
east and south. The Volga is estimated to drain an area 
of 527,600 square miles, and the Ural an area of 85,000 
square miles, — these two rivers together probably bringing 
down more water than the Danube and the Don pour into 
the Black Sea. When to these we add the Kuma, the 
Terek, the Arax and Kur, the Sefid, and the Attruk, it is 
obvious that the total amount of river water annually 
discharged into the basin of the Caspian must be almost, 
if not quite, the equal of that which is discharged into the 
basin of the Black Sea. Yet the whole amount of fresh 
water returned by rain and rivers to the basin of the 
Caspian is only suflGicient to compensate for the loss by 
evaporation from its surface, — as is shown by the fact that 
its present level remains constant, or, if it changes at all, 
rather sinks than rises. Now that the level of the Caspian 
was formerly about the same as that of the Black Sea, 
although at present 84 feet below it, is' shown by the 
erosion of the rocks that formed the original sea-shore of 
V, — 37 
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feli6 southern basiuj which, at the height of from 65 to 80 
feet above the present level, have been furrowed out 
into tooth-shaped points and needles ; and if the water 
were again to rise to that level, it would overflow 
many hundred thousand square miles of the southern 
steppes, extending the area of the basin as far as Saratov, 
blow supposing the Caspian to have been formerly in 
communication with the general oceanic area (which will 
be hereafter shown to be almost a certainty), a reduction 
of its level and a contraction of its area would follow 
as a necessary consequence, whenever that communication 
was cut off. For, as the evaporation-area would have 
then been much greater than it is at present, whilst 
the drainage-area would have been the same, there must 
have been a great excess of loss by evaporation over the 
water returned by rain and rivers ; and this excess, pro- 
ducing a redaction of level, would have reduced the area 
of the northern shallow portion, until it contracted itself 
within its present limits. That this reduction w^as rapid, 
is indicated by two sets of facts , — ^first, the absence of any 
erosion of rocks between the level of the old erosion and 
the present level j and second, the fan-like arrangement of 
the limans and intervening hugors on the north-west shore, 
which makes it difficult to suppose that these channels can 
have been formed except by the furrowing of the soft soil 
during the sinking of the water, corresponding to that 
which, is seen on a small scale on the muddy banks of a 
reservoir in which the water is being rapidly lowered by 
the opening of a sluice-gate. 

Salinity of the Water of the Caspian , — It might have 
been anticipated that such a reduction in the volume of 
the Caspian water as must have taken place in this lower- 
ing of its level, would have shown itself (as in the Dead 
Sea) in an increase of its salinity; whereas the fact is that 
the proportion of salt in the water of the Caspian, though 
varying in different parts of the basin, and also at different 
seasons, is generally much less than the proportion in 
oceanic and even in Black Sea water. 

In tlie northern portion, whose shallowness causes the 
enormous amount of fresh water brought down by the 
Volga, the Ural, and the Terek to exert the greatest diluting 
influence, the salinity is so slight (especially when the 
ordinary volume. of these rivers is augmeuted by the melt- 
ing of the snows) that the water is drinkable, its specific 
gravity not being higher than 1‘0016, In the central and 
southern basins, on the other hand, which contain a body 
of salt water too large to be thus affected, the salinity is 
stated by Von Baer to be about one-third that of ordinary 
sea-water, the average sp. gr. being about 1 ‘009, This re- 
duction from what may be, presumed to have been its 
original amount seems fully explained by Yon Baer, who 
traces it to the number of shallow lagoons with which the 
basin is surrounded, every one of them being a sort of 
natural salt-pan for the evaporation of the water and the 
deposit of its saline matter in the solid form. The process 
may be weU, studied in the neighbourhood of Novo Petrovsk, 
where what was formerly a bay is now divided into a large 
number of basins presenting every degree of saline con- 
centration. One of these still occasionally receives water 
from the sea, and has deposited on its banks only a thin 
layer of salt.; a second, Kkewise full of water, has its 
bottpm- covered by a thick crust of rose-coloured crystals ’ 
lita ^^pavement of marble; a third exhibits a compact 
masa.ofisg.^, qn. which are pools of water whose surface is 
more than a.;y£(j;d,'befow the level of the sea; and a fourth 
has lost all iti^wate;^ by eyaporation, the stratum, of salt 
left behind . being, now . covered with sand. . A similar 
concentration islakipg,|place jn the -Karasu ; for notwith- 
standing the proximity of ^ 9 uths of the Ural and Volga, 
the proportion of salt there, rise, s tq,;quch a degree (the sp. 


gr being 1'057) that animal life is almost, if not entirely, 
suppressed. In the Peninsula of Apsheron, again, there 
are ten salt lakes, from one of which 10,000 tons of salt 
are annually obtained. 

This process of elimination goes on, however, upon its 
greatest scale in the Karaboghaz, whose nearly circular 
shallow basin, about 90 miles across, is almost entirely 
cut off from the Caspian by a long narrow spit of land, 
communicating with it by a channel which is not moie 
than about 150 yards broad and 5 feet deep. Throng li 
this channel a cmrent is stated by Von Baer to be 
continually running inwards (during the summer months, 
at least) at an average rate of three miles per hour ; this 
rate being accelerated by westerly and retarded by easterl}^ 
winds, but never flowing at less than a mile and a half per 
hour. The navigators of the Caspian, and the Turkoman 
nomads who wander on its shores, struck with the constant 
and unswerving course of this current, have supposed 
that its waters pass down iuto a subterranean abyss, through 
which they reach either the Persian Gulf or the Black Sea, — 
an hypothesis for which there is not the least foundation, 
and which is directly negatived by comparison of levels. 
The cnrrent is really due to the indraught produced by 
the excess of evaporation from the surface of the basin, 
which is exposed to every wind and to intense summer 
heat, and which receives very little return from streams. 
The small depth of the bar seems to prevent the return of 
a counter-current of highly saline water, such as, in the 
Strait of Gibraltar, keeps down the salinity of the Mediter- 
ranean (see Mediterranean), none such having been 
detected by the careful investigations of Von Baer. And 
thus there is a progressively increasing concentration of the 
contents of the basin of the Karaboghaz, so that seals 
which used to frequent it are no longer found there, and 
its borders are entirely destitute of vegetation. Layers of 
salt are being deposited on the mud at the bottom ; and 
the soiinduig-line, when scarcely out of the water, is 
covered with .saline crystals. Taking the lowest estimates 
of the salinity of the Caspian water, of the width and depth 
of the channel, and of the speed of the current. Von Baer 
has shown that the Karaboghaz daily withdraws from the 
Caspian the enormous quantity of 350,000 tons of salt. 

K ow, if such an elevation of the bar were to take place 
as should cut off the basin of the Karaboghaz from that of 
the Caspian, the former would quickly diminish in ex- 
tent, and the concentration of its waters would cause an 
increased deposit of salt to take place on its bottom. 
According to the proportion between the evaporation from 
the area so reduced and the return of fresh water by rain 
and streams, the Karaboghaz would either be converted 
into a shallow lake of extremely salt water, or into a salt 
marsh, or might altogether dry up and disappear, leaving 
behind it a thick bed of “ rock-salt ” resembling the 
deposits contained in the Saliferous strata of various 
geological periods. These several conditions aU. obtain at 
the present time in dift'erent parts of the great area of the 
steppes of Southern Russia. There are several small salt 
lakes which receive water enough from rain, snow, and 
streams to compensate for the loss' they sustain by evapora- 
tion ; these especially occur in the Kirghiz Steppes, which 
lie to the north-east of Astrakhan, between the Volga and 
the Mongpdjar Hills that form the ■ southern extremity 
of the Ural range ; the most , notable of them being Lake 
Elton, which lies ..about '2Q0‘ miles.. to the north of the 
present border of the Caspian, and from which large 
quantities of .salt are, annually procured. There are large 
tracts of these steppes; agam,. .which are alternately muddy 
and white with -salt,, according as they! are moistened by 
rain -or, dried up.AyUhe heat of. the, sun; one of these, 
lying between Lake Elton and the River Ural,, occupies a 
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depressed area about 79 feet below the present level of the ' 
Caspian, and more than 160 feet below that of the Black 
Sea. Everywhere the sand of these steppes contains an 
admixture of salt • and there are various local accumula- 
tions of salt, often associated with marl, having shells and j 
fish-bones imbedded in them, and thus clearly marking the 
sites of lakes which survived for a time the reduction of level 
and recession of the northern border of the Caspian, but 
which are now entirely dried up. | 

Climate of the Caspian . — The temperature of the Caspian 
area is remarkable for its wide range, both geographical 
and seasonal, — the difference between the mean winter 
temperatures of its northern and southern extremities being 
very great, whilst over its whole extent a high summer 
temperature prevails. The January isotherm of 15° skirts 
its northern border ; that of 20° crosses it at the line of 
division between its northern and middle basins ; that of 
30° crosses it between its middle and its southern portions j 
and that of 40° skirts its southern border. Thus between 
the mean winter temperatures of the northern and southern 
extremities of the Caspian there is a geographical range of 
25°. These means, however, do not indicate the extremely 
low temperatures which prevail over the whole region of 
the steppes during the prevalence of north-east winds; 
the thermometer then sinking to — 20°, or even lower, on 
the level areas, whilst on the elevated plateau of TJst TJrt 
a temperature of — 30° is nothing remarkable.^ The 
July isotherm of 76°, again, crosses the middle basin of 
the Caspian, nearly coinciding with the January isotherm 
of 25° ; and that of 80° skirts the southern border of the 
sea, nearly coinciding with the January isotherm of 40°; so 
that the mean annual range is 50° over the northern portion 
of the basin, and 40° at its southern extremity. These sum- 
mer means give no truer indication than the winter means 
of the extremes of temperature occasionally reached ; thus 
Major Wood saw the thermometer mark 110° in the shade 
on the hank of the Oxus, recalling to his recollection the 
intense heat of Annesly Bay in the Abyssinian expedition. 

The shallow northern basin of the Caspian is frozen 
during the en&e winter, and the ice sometimes extends to 
the middle basin ; the deep southern basin on the other 
hand, is never frozen over. 

The prevalent winds of the Caspian are the south-east, 
which usually blow between October and March, and the 
north or north-west, which are common between July and 
September. They sometimes continue with great violence 
for days together, rendering navigation dangerous, and 
inundating the shores, wherever these are low and flat, 
against which they blow. The same cause tends to disturb 
the general level of the water, which is raised or lowered-, 
by from 4 to 8 feet at the north or the south end of the. 
basin, according to the direction of the wind ; and when 
this changes suddenly, as it often does, strong currents axe 
generated. There are no perceptible tides in the Caspian ; 
and the changes of level occasionally observed without any 
wind to account for them seem attributable on the one 
hand to inequality between the evaporation and the return 
of water by rain and rivers, and on the other to differences 
in atmospheric pressure between one part of the area and 
another, such as alter the level of the Baltic (see BaIiTIo). 
It was stated by Colonel Monteith {Royal Geographical 
Journal, vol. iii.), that during his residence in that part of 
Asia from 1811 to 1828, the Caspian, “ as well as every 
other lake in Persia, had sensibly decreased in ^^eptbi ; ” ^ut 
according to the information given him. by tKe inhabitants 
of Enzeli, there is a rise and fall of several feet in perip^s 
of thirty years ; ppd Yon Baer, by whom the question was 

. Perofi0dEy,Jn 1839-40,, lost; 

out 200 of its IjJjSOO' camels. 
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carefully examined, could not obtain an evidence that any 
continuous reduction of level is at present in progress. 
There is indeed reason to believe that the level of the 
Caspian was once much loiver than it is at present ; for at 
Derbend, whose foundation is assigned to Alexander, 
masonry has been ascertained to exist at a depth of 60 
feet below the present surface level ; and as it is recorded 
that the Khorasmians made an offer to Alexander to conduct 
his army to Colchis, it would seem as if the ridge at the 
southern end of what is now the middle basin could then 
have been crossed dry-shod. This does not appear very 
improbable, if, as ancient geographers and historians ex- 
plicitly state, the Volga flowed in their time, not into the 
Caspian, hut into the Sea of Azoff, — a condition which seems 
to have persisted as late as the 5th century. The channel 
of its lower part would then have been that of the present 
Eiver Don, which at one part approaches so closely to that 
of the Volga, that the two are united by a canal of less 
than 50 miles’ length. 

Fauna of the Caspian . — The animal life of this inland 
sea presents a remarkable admixture of marine and fresh- 
water types. The presence of seals and heirings seems an 
unmistakable indication of its former communication with 
the ocean, — and this rather northwards with the Polar Sea 
than westwards through the Black Sea and Mediterranean. 
Again, the Caspian abounds in salmon, a fish that may be 
considered essentially marine, though resorting to rivers to 
breed. And among its most notable and valuable inhabi- 
tants are four species of Sturionidoe — ^the sturgeon, the 
sterlet, the sevriouga, and the beluga — which are essentially 
estuary fish, ascending rivers from their mouths. The 
fisheries are extremely valuable, — a very large amount of 
fish being salted for transmission to distant parts, while 
the SturionidsB afford the principal supply of caviare 
(prepared from their roe) and of isinglass (their swim- 
hladders cut into strips) for the whole world. The 
MoUuscan fauna is not by any means proportionally 
numerous or varied. It principally consists of these wide- 
spread marine forms which are able to adapt themselves to 
a variety of conditions, and especially to a reduction in the 
salinity of the waters they inhabit, which (as in the parallel 
case of the Baltic) tends to dwarf the races of mollusks 
subjected to it. 

Naphtha and Petroleum Springs . — ^Various parts of the 
shore of the Caspian abound in naphtha and petroleum. 
This is especially the case with the Peninsula of Apsheron, 
and with the Island of Tchilehon or JSTaphthah'a, which lies 
near the opposite coast, off the Bay of Balkan. The whole 
soil of Apsheron is said to be saturated with naphtha, which 
rises wherever a hole is bored; and round the town of 
Baku there are nearly a hundred bituminous springs, from 
many of which considerable supplies of naphtha are drawn. 
Some of these are constantly burning ; and one of them, 
termed the ‘^burning field,” was formerly a celebrated 
“ shrine of grace ” to the Ghehers or Parsees, multitudes of 
pilg rima resorting to it, as Mahometans do to Mecca. 

Former Fxtemt of the Caspian . — ^From what has been 
stated, there can be nb reasonable doubt (1) that the area 
of the Caspian must have formerly been much more exten- 
sive than at present, and (2) that it must at Some time 
have had free communication with the ocean. It was long 
since pointed out by Pallas that the presence of salt lakes, 
dry saline deposits, and sea shells of the same species as 
;those now inhabiting the Caspian, over a very large extent 
of t|ie steppes to the. easi, north, and west of the present 
basing canoifiy he accounted for on such an hypothesis; 
‘an4 he traced out what may probably be regarded as a 
northern shore-line,' along the base of the MongodjM hills. 
Further, the fauna of the Caspian corresponds, £. 0 |fe|nark- 
I ably with that of the Black Sea on the one side^ and with 
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that of the Sea of Aial oa the other, that it can scarcely 
be doubted they were formerly in free communication 
with one other j and the lines of this communication can 
be pretty certainly traced out by the peculiar lowness of 
the levels. Thus between the Caspian and the Black Sea, 
or rather the Sea of Azoff, it would have lain across the 
low-lying portion of the steppe, which is at present a 
receptacle for the drainage of the surrounding area, forming 
the long and shallow Lake Manyfcsch. And between tbe 
Caspian and the Aral Sea it probably followed both the 
northern and the southern borders of the list Urt, which 
would have thus formed an insulated platform. If the 
elevation of level were sufficiently great to raise the water 
in Lake Aral to the height which it had in. former times 
(as is shown by various clearly discernible landmarks), it 
would have overflowed a large area to the south also ; and 
of this again, some parts of the coast-line are traceable. 
A very slight further elevation would bring it into com- 
munication with the Arctic Sea. 

There is much to support this view, not only in the 
writings of ancient geographers and in the incidental 
notices which have been gleaned from the records of early 
travel, but also in the physical relations of the tliree basins 
now forming separate seas. Bor if the outlet of the 
Bosphorus were closed, the progressive accumulation of the 
excess of fresh water which at present escapes from the 
Black Sea by that channel (see Black Sea), would in no 
long time cause an overflow into the basin of the Caspian ; 
since, although the Black Sea proper is separated from the 
southern portion of the Caspian by the mountainous region 
of the Caucasus, yet between the Sea of Azoff and the 
northern portion of the Caspian there is only the low 
steppe inhabited by the Don Cossacks and the Kalmucks ; 
and, according to Major Wood, an elevation of the Black 
Sea to no more than 23 feet above its present level would 
cause it to overflow into the basin of the Caspian by the 
line of the Manytsch. The continuance of such an overflow 
would in time raise the Caspian to the same level, and 
would thus produce (as already shown) an immense 
extension of its area. For although that area would be 
prevented by the interposition of the Ust Urt from directly 
spreading towards the Sea of Aral, yet a continued rise 
of the Caspian would enable its water to find its way 
along the north and south of that plateau, so as to extend 
itself over a large part of the Aralo-Oaspian depression, 
including what is now the isolated Sea of Aral, and 
completely surrounding the Ust Urt, which would rise as 
an island in the midst of it. A rise of 158 feet above tbe 
sea would bring it up to the level of the Sea of Aral ; and 
it is considered by Major Wood that a further rise of about 
62 feet, making 220 feet in all, of which there is distinct 
evidence in horizontal water-marks, would cause this 
Asiatic Mediterranean to overflow its northern boundary 
into the watershed of the Tobol, one of the tributaries of 
the Obi, through which its water would be discharged into 
Polar Sea. And it is a fact of no little interest, that the 
existence of such a communication, between the Aralo- 
Caspian basin and the Northern Ocean was most distinctly 
affirmed by Strabo and other ancient geographers. 

Now, as there is strong reason to suspect, from the 
evidence of recent volcanic change in that locality, that 
the opening of the Bosphorus took place within a period 
which, geologically speaking, was very recent, it does not 
seem it all improbable that this event (which some writers 
identify 'vrith the deluge of Deucalion) was the commence- 
ment of a series of changes, by which the “Asiatic Mediter- 
ranean ” came to be divided into the three separate basins 
which now constitute its “survivals.” Supposing, then, 
the level and extent of this great inland sea to have 
been formerly such as just described, the effect of the 


opening of the Bosphorus would of course be to lower its 
surface and to contract its area. So long as the Caspian 
retained its communication with the Black Sea, it would 
remain at the general oceanic level, — the excess of the river 
drainage into the western basin (including that of the 
Volga) supplying what was deficient in the eastern. But 
if, by a slight elevatiou of the intervening isthmus, this 
communication were cut off, the excess of evaporation over 
the Caspian area (which would have been previously separ- 
ated from the Aral Sea) would have reduced its level all 
the more rapidly, when the Volga, which now furnishes its 
principal supply, was not one of its affluents ; and we can 
thus account for that depression of its surface much below 
its present level, which seems to have existed in the time 
of Alexander. By the subsequent deflection of the lower 
part of the Volga from the Sea of Azoff into the basin of 
tbe Caspian, the level of the latter would have been raised 
again, and its area extended, until that equality came bo be 
established between the evaporation-loss and the river- 
supply which obtains at the present time. 

The changes produced in the eastern portion of the 
“ Asiatic Mediterranean ” by the opening of the Bosphorus 
would have been yet more considerable. In consequence 
of the greater elevation of the Aralian area, a comparatively 
slight reduction of level would have served to lay dry a 
large proportion of it, and to cut off all communication with 
the Caspian except by a narrow outlet ; and the mainte- 
nance of the level in what thenceforth existed as an isolated 
basin would depend upon the relation between its evapora- 
tion and its river-supply. This supply is mainly derived 
from two principal rivers : — the Syr Darya (the ancient 
Jaxartes), which takes its rise in the high valleys to the 
east of Kokand, flows through that khanate in a westerly 
direction, and now, after passing Khojend, turns suddenly 
northwards, and then to the north-west, and finally discharges 
itself into the Sea of Aral near its northern extremity 3 and 
the Amon Darya (the ancient Ox%t,s), which rises in the 
plateau of Pamir and the high valleys of the Hindu Kush — 
its sources being in close proximity to those of the Indus, — 
and then, rapidly descending into the great Turcoman 
Plain, at present continues onwards in a north-west direction 
to Khiva, after passing which it flows iato the southern end 
of the Aral Sea. A large proportion of the water of both 
these rivers, however, is withdrawn from them in the latter 
part of their course, — ^partly by percolation through the 
sandy soil (there being no defined river-beds), and partly 
through the extensive irrigation by which the dwellers 
along their course render productive the otherwise barren 
land. The supply which they bring to tbe existing Aral 
Sea does not suffice to keep it up to its present level, as is 
proved by recent exact observation ; and it is clear, there- 
fore, that even the whole body of water they bring down 
could not have maintained the level of the far larger area 
over which it must have originally spread, and that this 
must consequently have been rapidly reduced. Now there 
is very distinct evidence, both historical and physical, that 
the Oxus, ■witbin a comparatively recent period, flowed 
westwards across the desert of Khwarezm, near the parallel 
of 39° N., and discharged itself into the Caspian basin 
through the Balkan Bay. And there is also much reason 
to believe that the Syr Darya also, or a considerable part 
of it, once flowed westwards where it now takes its 
northerly bend, crossed the desert of Kizzel Koom, and 
finding its way into the Uzboy furrow which skirts the 
southern border of tbe Ust Urt, poured its water into the 
Caspian, Thus the area now occupied by the Aral Sea, 
deprived of its two main affluents, must either have entirely 
dried up, or have been reduced to a salt marsh, until a 
change in their course filled its basin to somewhat above its 
present level. 
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Thus it would appear that the condition of the Aralo- 
Caspian area must have undergone very considerable 
alterations within the historic period ; and it is main- 
tained by Major Wood (TAe Shores of Lake Aral, 1876) 
— who has recently investigated the whole subject both 
physically and historically, — that these alterations may have 
taken place without any such geological disturbances as 
some physical geographers have supposed necessary. Some 
of these changes, he argues, may be fairly attributed to 
human agency, which can be shown to have exerted a con- 
siderable influence, not only on the amount of water carried 
along by the two great rivers of the Aralian area, but 
even, it is probable, on their course. 

But the hypothesis of an Asiatic Mediterranean will not 
of itself account for the facts which indicate that its basin 
was formerly in free communication with the general 
oceanic area. For as the water of this great inland sea 
must have risen to 220 feet above its present level, to 
have escaped across the ridge that formed its northern 
boundary, into the watershed of the Obi, only an outward 
or overflow current could have passed that ridge, and no 
sea-water could have entered the basin from the outside. 
Hence the saltness, not only of the water of the Caspian 
and Aral seas, but of that of the numerous lakes still 
remaining in the most depressed spots formerly covered 
by the Asiatic Mediterranean, together with the large 
admixture of salt in the sand that covers what is now its 
dried-up bed, can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that this Asiatic Mediterranean was itself a “ survival ” 
of an extension of the oceanic area proj)erly so called, — 
retaining not only much of its sahnity, but a portion of its 
characteristic fauna. And this conclusion derives confirma- 
tion from the fact (ascertained by the researches of the 
Eussian naturalist, Bogdanoff) that the polar fauna may 
be traced through the succession of salt lakes lying to the 
north of the Aral Sea, and that its proportion increases as 
we approach the Polar Ocean. Now it is certain that the 
whole of this area was submerged during the Cretaceous 
period, — what is now the North Atlantic Ocean having 
then extended (with little interruption of its continuity) 
from the American eontiuent to Siberia. The general rise 
of the Asiatic and European part of its sea-bed, which 
took place at the end of the Secondary period, may not 
improbably have cut oflf the Asiatic Mediterranean, enclos- 
ing it within the limits already pointed out, and at the 
same time elevating it above the general level of the sea. 
Under these conditions it would have for some time retained 
much of its original saltness 3 and this seems the explana- 
tion of the fact that the marine shells which are now 
scattered over the ancient sea-bed, and are occasionally 
found accumulated in masses, are much larger than the 
shells of the same species now inhabiting the weakly-saline 
Caspian. If the river-drainage into this area were more 
than sufficient to equalize its loss by evaporation, it may 
have remained without any essential alteration of its con- 
ditions, until the opening of the Bosphorus initiated a new 
succession of changes, which in the case of the Aral Sea 
appear to be still in progress. In this later succession, such 
alterations in the courses of the two great rivers of the 
Aralian area as are distinctly indicated by historical as 
wen as physical evidence must have exerted a very impor- 
tant influence ; and a due appreciatiou of the results of 
these alterations seems (as already shown) to afford the 
clue to the differences in the accounts that have been 
given of the Aral Sea within the historic period. 

Bibliography. — In addition to the writings of Professor 
Von Baer and Major Wood, of which special mention has 
already been madd, the student of the physical geography 
of the Aralo-*Oaspian area should refer to the discussion 
between Sir' Eoderidfc Murchison and Sir Henry Eawlinson 
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in the JournaZ of the R. Geog. Soc. for 1867 3 the paper of 
Professor Eichwald in the same journal 3 the Aralseefrage 
of Eoesler (Vienna, 1873) 3 and the learned Ras alte Beit 
des Oxus of Professor Goeje (Leyden, 1875). (w. b. c.) 

CASS, Lewis (1782-1866), an American general and 
statesman, was born at Exeter, New Hampshire, in the 
United States, on the 9th October 1782. He began life 
as a law-student, and was called to the bar at the age of 
twenty. Four years later he became a member of the 
Ohio Legislature. During the war with England (1812- 
1814) he served in the army, and rose to the rank of 
general. In 1813 he was appointed governor of Michi- 
gan, — a position which gave him the chief control of 
Indian affairs, for the territory was then occupied almost 
entirely by natives, there being only 6000 white settlers. 
This post he held for eighteen years, during which he 
obtained large tracts of territory from the Indians, insti- 
tuted surveys, constructed roads, and explored the lakes 
and sources of the Mississippi. (For an account of these 
explorations see North American Review, 1., Iv.) About 
this time also he amassed the greater part of his large 
fortune by judicious purchase of land. In 1831 he became 
secretary of war under General Jackson, and he fulfilled 
the duties of this office during the first two years of the 
Florida war. Five years later he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to France, where he became acquainted 
with Louis Philippe, to whom he gives the highest praise 
in his France, its King, Qouii,, and Government (1840). 
The cause of his resigning this appointment was that he 
disapproved of the concessions granted to England in the 
treaty concluded with Lord Ashburton by Daniel Webster, 
the American secretary of state, for the purpose of settling 
the dispute between England and the United States with 
regard to the north-eastern frontiers of the latter country. 
General Cass tvdce stood as candidate for the presidency, 
viz., in 1848 and 1852, but both times unsuccessfully. 
The last public office which he held was that of secretary 
of war under Buchanan 3 and, in the end of 1860, he 
retired into private life, upon the refusal of the president 
to send reinforcements to Fort Sumter. He died on the 
17th June 1866. The chief points of the policy of 
General Cass were his defence of slavery, and his consequent 
attack upon the quintuple treaty which aimed at its sup- 
pression 3 his advocacy of a high, protective tariff, and of 
extension of territory in the case of Texas 3 and his support 
of the cause of national unity, notwithstanding his expressed 
opinion that the Union had no right to coerce the separate 
States. As an author, General Cass is known by the writ- 
ings already mentioned, and by his history of the Indians 
of the United States, which appeared in 1823. Accounts 
of his life have been published by H. E. Schoolcraft 
(1848), W. T. Young (1852), and W. L. G. Smith (1856). 

CASSABA, or Casaba, a town of Asia Minor, in 
the sanjak of Manisa, 63 miles east of Smyrna, with 
which it is connected by rail. An abundant supply of 
water is conveyed to the town from a distance of two or 
three miles by an ancient aqueduct of very solid construc- 
tion, which passes about 40 feet below the level of the soil, 
and is ventilated by air-sbafts every 200 yards. Fountains 
are consequently numerous, and a stream of water flows 
down the middle of many of the streets 3 but the lack of 
underground sewers keeps the channels in a very filthy 
condition. There is a large bazaar, and a very flourishing 
trade is carried on in the produce of the surrounding 
district. Cotton is the most important article, and there 
are four ginniTig factories in the town 3 the silk-worm is 
largely raised and exported 5 and the “ melons of Cassaba ” 
are sent not only to Smyrna but to Constantinople. The 
influence of the connection with Smyrna is shown by the 
comparative neglect of several Eastern customs and the 
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very general nse of tlie Greek language. Thougli no 
identification has keen attempted, the town probably 
occupies the site of some ancient city; it is only 21 
miles distant from the ruins of Sardis. Its population is 
estimated at 15,000, of whom about 10,000 are Turks and 
the rest Greeks and Armenians. In 1865_ a large number 
of houses were destroyed by lire, and the inhabitants were 
decimated by cholera. 

OASSANA, JSTiccoLb (1659-1714), often called Nicol- 
ETTO an Italian painter, was born at Venice, and became 
a disciple of his father, Giovanni Francesco Oassana, a 
Genoese, who had been taught the art of painting by Ber- 
nardino Strozzi (“il Prete Genovese”). Having painted 
portraits of the Florentine court, and also of some of 
the English nobility, Mcoletto was invited to England, and 
introduced to Queen Anne, who sat to him for her likeness, 
and conferred on him many marks of favour. He died in 
London in 1714, having given way to drinking in his later 
years. Oassana was a man of the most vehement temper, 
and would wallow on the ground if provoked with his work. 
One of Ms principal paintings is the Conspiracy of Catiline, 
now in Florence. 

OASSANDER {c. 354-297 b.c.), king of Macedonia, was 
probably bom about 354 b.c. He first appears in history 
at the court of Alexander, defending his father Antipater 
against the accusations of his enemies. Whether it be 
true or not that he brought himself into disfavour by 
manifesting his contempt for the Eastern customs with 
which the king had surrounded himself, it is certain that 
he conceived a great hatred for Alexander, a hatred so well 
known that he was accused of having caused the king’s 
death by poison. When his father became regent of 
Macedonia, Cassander was made chiliarch; but, when 
Polysperchon succeeded Antipater, he was not content with 
tliis position, but allied himself with Ptolemy Soter and 
Antigonus, and declared war against the regent. His 
success was such as to win over most of the Greek States ; 
and he also effected an alliance with Eurydice, the ambitious 
wife of King Arrbidaeus, Both she and her husband, 
however, together with Oassander’s brother Meaner, and a 
number of others, were soon after slain by Queen Olympias. , 
Cassander at once marched against Olympias, and, having 
forced her to surrender in Pydna, put her to death. Not 
long afterwards he also murdered Boxana and Alexander, 
the wife and son of Alexander the Great. He had already 
connected himself with the royal family by marriage with 
Thessalonica, Alexander’s half-sister, and, having formed an 
alliance with Seleucns, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, and 
defeated Antigonus and Demetrius near Ipsns, in 301, 
Cassander became undisputed sovereign of Macedonia and 
nominal king of Greece. He died some three years after, 
in 297 B.O. For the history of his campaigns (which is 
given in Diodorus, xviii.-xxL) see Macedonia, Cassander 
is said to have been a man of cultivated literary taste, and 
we are told that his delight in Homer was such that he 
could repeat from memory every line of his poems. 

CASSANDER, Geoegb (1615^1566), a Flemish theo- 
logian, was born at Cadzand (whence his name), a village 
in Zeeland. He was for some time professor of classics and 
theology at Bruges and Ghent ; but most of his life was | 
spent in the endeavour to effect a reunion of the Roman , 
OathoHc and Protestant churches. In 1561 he published j 
De FU Vvri m hoc Disddio Belighnis, in which he 
argu^ thatt no-one has a right, on account of a few abuses, 
utterly to sub^tt ’the* church; but, on the other hand, he 
expresses his'disa^eement with those who regard the Pope ; 
as a deity. His' sfMddrd is ^ Scripture, explained by thej 
tradition of the fathers, especial deference being paid to , 
those who lived bsfore Gregory L Four .years later, in' 
J665, he published his famous de Articulu 


Fidei inter Papistaset Protestanies corLtroversi/>^ fn which he 
strives to put a Catholic interpretation into each of the 
articles of the Confession of Augsburg. Both these books 
were fiercely attacked by Calvin ; and they were also both 
condemned by the Council of Trent. Cassander’s complete 
works were published at Paris in 1616. 

CASSANDRA, in Grecian story, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, was beloved of Apollo, who promised to bestow on 
her the spirit of prophecy if she would comply with his 
desires. Cassandra accepted the proposal ; but no sooner 
had she obtained the gift than she laughed at the tempter, 
and refused to fulfil her promise. Apollo revenged himself 
by ordaining that her jiredictions should be discredited ; 
and hence it was in vain that she prophesied the ruin of 
Troy. On the capture of that city she wms ravished by 
Ajax, the son of Oileus, in the Temple of Minerva. In 
the distribution of the booty, Cassandra fell to tlie lot of 
Agamemnon, who loved her deeply ; but again her fore- 
sight was useless, for he would not believe her prediction 
that he should perish in his own country. The prophecy 
was fulfilled, for both were slain through the intrigues of 
Clytemnestra. 

CASSANO, a town and bishop’s seat of Italy, in the 
province of Calabria Citra, seven miles E.S.E. of Castro- 
villari. It stands in a concave recess of a steep mountain, 
round an isolated rock, on which are the ruins of a grand 
feudal castle. It has hot sulphureous baths, of great local 
reputation, and is surrounded by beautiful scenery. Maca- 
roni, stamped leather, table-linens, and cotton and silk 
stuffs are manufactured ; and corn, fruits, and oil are raised 
in the vicinity. Cassano is usually identified with the 
Gastelhm Carissanum of Pliny, and Cosa in Agro Tlmrino 
of Caisar; and one of the towers ot its castle is still known 
as Ton'e di Milo or Milo’s Tower, in memory of the death 
of Cicero’s famous client. Population, 9035. 

CASSAVA IS the name given to the farinaceous root 
stocks of two species of Euphorbiaceous plants, the Bitter 
Cassava, Manihot utilissima, and the Sweet Cassava, M. 
Aipi,both highly important sources of food starches. The 
plante are natives of South America, but the Bitter Cassava,- 
which is the most important of the two in an economic 
sense, has been introduced into most tropical regions, and 
is extensively cultivated in the East Indian Archipelago, 
from which, as well as from Brazil and other South 
American states, its starch in the form of tapioca is a staple 
article of export. The Bitter Cassava root is fusiform, 
sometimes attaining a length of 3 feet and a weight of 
about 30 Its sap contains hydrocyanic acid, and being 
therefore highly poisonous, the root cannot be eaten in a 
fresh condition ; while on the other hand the Sweet Cassava 
is perfectly innocuous, and is employed as a table vege- 
table. Exposure to heat dissipates the poisonous principle, 
and the concentrated juice is in that state used as the basis 
of Cassareep and other sauces. From the Bitter Cassava 
roots many different food preparations are made in Brazil. 
The roots are preserved for use by being simply cleaned, 
sliced, and dried; from such dried slices manioc or cassava 
meal used for cassava cakes, <Seg., is prepared by rasping. 
The starch also is separated and used for food under the 
name of Brazilian arrowroot ; and this, when agglomerated 
into pellets on hot plates, forms the tapioca of commerce. 
Cassava starch has a stellate Mlum, which readily distin- 
guishes it under the microscope from other starches. Its 
microscopic appearance is figured under Abboweoot, vol. 
ii. p. 631, fig. 6. 

GASSER, or Kassel, the capital of the former electorate 
of Hesse Cassel, in Wes.terp. Germany, and, since its annexa- 
tion by Prussia in ,4866, ijtie .capitM of the province of 
Hesse Nassau, is pleasantly situated on both sides of the 
River Fulda,, over which a, stone .biridge leads to tks lower 
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new town. The river is navigable, and railways connect 
the town with all parts of Germany. The streets of the 
old town are narrow and crooked, but those of the upper 
and lower new town, and the three suburbs, are not sur- 
passed by any in Germany. The principal streets are the 
Konigsstrasse (5100 feet long and 60 broad), the Bellevue- 
Strasse, and the Friedrich Wilhelm Strasse (180 feet broad 
■with four rows of linden trees). The Friedrich’s Platz is 
the largest square in Germany, being 1000 by 450 feet. 
It contains a marble statue of Landgrave Frederick IL, 
and commands a fine view from the open side. The former 
residence of the electors fronts this square, as well as 
the Museum, considered the finest building in the town. 
This museum contains various valuable collections of 
curiosities, interesting mosaics, a library of 100,000 volumes 
and valuable manuscripts. In the cabinet of curiosities 
there is a complete collection of clocks and watches (includ- 
ing the so-called Egg of ISTuremherg), from the earliest 
to the present time. Among other public places and 
buildings worthy of notice are the Roman Catholic church, 
with a splendid interior ; the Military School ; the ‘Konigs 
Platz, with a remarkable echo; the Karl’s Platz, with the 
statue of Landgrave Charles ; the Martin’s Platz, with 
a large church containing the burial-vaults of the Hessian 
priaces. 



Plan of Cassel. 


1. Synagogue. 7. Catholic Church 

2. St Martin’s Church 8. Bello-me Castle. 

3. Post-Offlce. S. To-wn HalL 

4. Palace. 10. Pictm-e GaPeiy 

5. Museum. II. Theatre. 

6. Military School. 

The Gallery of Paintings in the Bellevue Castle has i 
attracted of late many visitors to Cassel, as.it contains 
numerous cke/s d] oeuvre^ the most of which, before 3 866, 
were not accessible to the public. Among these are fine 
specimens of Holbein, Cranach, Durer, Rembrandt, Van- I 
dyck, Rubens, Mabuse, Teniers, Metzu, Wouvermann, P. i 
Potter, Ruysdael, Titian, Guido Reni, ..0; Dolce, the] 
Caraccis, Veronese, Murillo, and matiy " other eminent i 
painters. The town contains numerous educational institu- 
tions, including a polytechnic school, an academy of the 
fine arts, a lyceum, and a military acadetuy. ‘ ‘ The descend- 
ants of ‘the French refugees who founded the upper 
new town have a church of their own and a hospital, and . 
the Jew^j^a very .handsome, synagogue. Music is much 
cultivated 'and ' tbeb is opera with a first-rate *1 


orchestra, of which Louis Spohr was at one time con- 
ductor. The opera house or theatre was built by Jerome 
Hapoleon. Trade has very much increased of late, .and 
among the manufactures are steam engines and locomotives, 
articles in silver and gold, philosophical instruments, 
tobacco, sugar, cotton and linen cloths, hats,, leather, car- 
riages, porcelain, soap, and chemicals. There are also 
several breweries ; and two fairs are held annually. The 
celebrated chemists Bunsen and Kolbe are natives of Cassel, 
In the vicinity of the town are the Orangerie Cha,teau, 
and the Auegarten, a favourite promenade, with a marble 
bath. 

On a slope of the Habichbswald Mountains, three miles 
from Cassel, and approached by an avenue, is the famous 
summer palace (with park and forest) of Wilbelnasbohe, 
sometimes called the Versailles of Germany. Napoleon 
III. resided here after the battle of Sedan, The surround- 
ing gardens are beautifully adorned with fountains, 
cascades, lakes, and grottoes, the principal fountain sending 
up a jet of water 180 feet high and. 12 feet in diameter. 
Here also is an interesting building called the Loewenburg, 
erected a century ago in the style of a fortified castle, and 
containing among other things portraits of the Tudors and 
Stuarts. The principal curiosity is the Karlsburg cascade, 
which is placed in ‘a sort of broad ravine, thickly wooded 
on both sides. A staircase of 900 steps leads to the top. 
On one of the landings is a huge rudely-carved stone figiire 
of the giant Enceladus, and at the top is an octagon build- 
ing called the Riesenschloss, surmounted by a colossal 
copper figure of the Farnese Hercules, 31 feet high, whose 
club, alone is sufficiently capacious .to accommodate from 
eight to ten persons. In different parts of the park, and 
especially from, the Octagon, channing views are obtained. 
The park was first formed by Landgrave Frederick. IL 
(whose consort was Mary, daughter of George II. of 
England), and was finished by his successor, after whom 
it was named, and who is said to have employed. 2000 
workmen for fourteen years in its construction, 

Perhaps the earliest mention of Cassel occurs in a docu- 
I ment of the year 913, when the name appears in the form 
of Ghassala. The town, was fortified hy the Landgrave 
Philip the Magnanimous in the 16th century ; and in 1687 
it was augmented by the formation of the Upper New 
Town by the Landgrave Charles. In 17 62 it was captured 
by Frederick of Brunswick, after an obstinate siege, during 
which it had been defended by the French under Diesbach ; 
and not long after its fortifications were dismantled. In 
1807 it became the capital of the kingdom of Westphalia; 
in 1813 it was bombarded and captured by the Russian 
general Chemicheff ; in 1830, 1831, and 1848 it was the 
scene of violent commotions; from 1850 to 1851 it was 
occupied by the Prussians, the Bavarians, and the Austrians ; 
and in 1866 it passed definitively into the possession of 
Prussia. Of late it has become a very thriving town, and 
is now a very favourite, residence for strangers. ' Popula- 
tion (1875), 50,000. 

CASSEL, a town of France, in the department of Nord, 
and arrondissemenfc of Hazebrouct, is situated ,28 miles 
1 N.W. of Lille, on an isolated hill, 800 feet high, which 
commands a most extensive view in all directions. P orti ons 
of the three kingdoms of France, Belgium, and England 
can. be seen, with 32 towns and 1 00 villages, including St 
Oiner, Dunkirk, Ypres, and Ostend. The public buildings 
coqipjis® a castle, a communal college, and a museum; and 
the ancient’ mansion known as La Noble Gour de Cassel 
is classed among the historic monuments of France. The 
manfifactures of the town are lace, thread, stockings, 
pottery, leather, and oil ; and it .also trades in cattle. It 
is supposed to occupy the site of the Caatdlum Morinohm, 
iin^' was certainly a Eopian st^ifcion, as the ' nupierops 
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remains of th.e Gallo-Koman period sufficiently attest It 
is frequently mentioned in the wars of the Middle Ages, 
and was the scene of important battles in 1071, 1328, and 
1677. In 1771 General Yandamme was born in the town. 
Population in 1872, 3250. 

CASSIA BAEK is the aromatic bark deri-ved from 
various species of CiMiamomwn. other than Q. zeylmiicum, 
which is the source of the true cinnamon of commerce. The 
greater part of the supply coming from China, it is some- 
times termed Chinese cinnamon. The tree or trees which 
yield the Chinese supplies are very extensively cultivated 
throughout the southern provinces of that empire, and 
grow with little call for attention in situations unsuited 
for other forms of cultivation. From various species of 
Ginnamomum, cassia is also obtained in Korthern India 
and Nepal, in Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Philippine 
Islands, The bark is imported into England in bundles, 
which are from 1 foot to 18 inches in length, and weigh 
about 1 ft). The bundles consist of quills of bark from half 
an inch to an inch in diameter, generally single, rarely 
double. The bark is much thicker than that of true 
cinnamon; the taste is more pungent and the flavour 
less delicate, though somewhat similar to that of cinnamon. 
A large quantity of thick, woody bark, of inferior quality, 
is now imported under the name Cassia vera, or Wild 
Cassia. The properties of cassia bark depend on the 
presence of a volatile oil — the oil of cassia, which is 
imported in a pretty pure state as an article of commerce 
from Canton. Cassia bark is in much more extensive 
demand on the Continent of Europe than in Great Britain, 
being preferred to cinnamon by Southern nations. Both 
oil and bark are useful in medicine ; but their chief use 
is for flavouring liqueurs and chocolate, and in cooking 
generally. When ground as a spice it is difficult to distin- 
guish cassia from cinnamon, and it is a common practice 
to substitute the cheap common spice for the more valuable 
article. The adulteration may be detected by the behaviour 
of a decoction in presence of iodine, which, in the case of 
cinnamon, produces little effect, but with cassia strikes a 
deep blue colour. Cassia Suds, which have a pleasing 
cinnamon flavour, are the immature fruits of the tree or 
trees which yield Chinese cassia. They are brought in 
considerable quantities from Canton, and used as a spice 
and in confectionery. Some confusion occasionally arises 
from the fact that Cassia is the generic name of an 
extensive genus of leguminous iilants, which, in addition to 
various other medicinal products, is the source of the senna 
leaves which form a most important article of materia 
medica. 

CASSIANUS, Joannes Erbmita, or Joannes Mas- 
siLiENSis, a celebrated recluse, and one of the first founders 
of monastic institutions in Western Europe, was probably 
born about 360, and is supposed to have died about 
the year 448. The place of his nativity has been much 
disputed, but he spent the early part of his life in the 
monastery of Bethlehem, with his friend Germanus. In 
company with that monk he visited Egypt, and dwelt for 
several years among the ascetics of the desert near the 
banks of the Nile, In 403 he repaired to Constantinople, 
where he received ordination as deacon from the hands of 
Chrysostom. At Marseilles he founded two religious 
societies — a convent for nuns, and the abbey of St Victor, 
which during his time is said to have contained 5000 
inmates. In later times his regulations enjoyed a high repu- 
tation, and were adopted by the monks and nuns of Port 
Eoyal. He was eventually canonized ; and a festival in 
his honour long continued to be celebrated at Marseilles on 
the 25th of July. Oassianus was one of the first and most 
prominent of the Semi-Pelagians, a sect who rejected the 
Augustinian positions that man, since the fall of Adam, is 
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by nature wholly worthless and incapable of even right 
desire, and that everything holy in him is the Divine gift, 
bestowed without reference to any merit, or even wish, on 
his part ; but did not assert, with Pelagius, that man is born 
perfectly pure, and that the exercise of his free-will is 
sufficient to secure salvation, Cassianus maintained that 
while man is by nature sinful, he yet has some good 
remaining in Mm, and that, while the immediate gift of 
God’s grace is necessary to salvation, conversion may also 
he commenced by the exercise of man’s will. He further 
asserted that God is always willing to bestow his grace on 
all who seek it, though, at the same time, it is true that he 
sometimes bestows it without its being sought. These views 
have been held by a very large part of the church from 
his time, and embrace much of the essence of Arminianism. 
The style of Cassianus is careless and even slovenly, and 
displays no marks of Kterary polish, but its direct simplicity 
is far superior to the rhetorical conceits and affectations 
which disfigure most of the writings of that age. He has 
left Gollatioiies Tatriim, or conferences of the fathers of the 
desert; De InstituHone Goendbior^t,m, in twelve books, of 
which the first part gives an account of the Eastern 
monasteries, and the second contains discourses on the 
eight worst sins ; and seven books upon the Incarnation, in 
confutation of the Nestorian heresy. The first edition of 
his collected works is that of Basel, 1569 ; the best are 
those of Frankfort, 1722, and of Leipsic, 1733, which 
contain commentaries by Gazet. 

See G F. Wiggers, De Joanne Cassiano Massiliensi, Rostock, 3 824, 
1825 ; andGeffken, Eistoria Semiyolacjianmm, Gottingen, 1826, 

CASSINI, the name of a family of distinguished as- 
tronomers, who succeeded one another as directors of the 
Observatory at Paris for four generations, 

Giovanni Domenico Cassini, the first and most famous, 
was horn at Perinaldo, near Nice, on 8th June 1625, and 
died on 14th September 1712. He was educated by the 
Jesuits of Genoa, among whom he gained some reputation 
as a writer of Latin verse. His study of astronomy was 
introduced by a fancy for astrology ; but, notwithstanding 
the success of several of his predictions, he became convinced 
of the baseless character of the art, and thenceforth gave 
himself entirely to the pursuit of the science, in which, at 
the age of twenty-five, he had made so much progress that 
he was appointed professor of astronomy in the University of 
Bologna. Here he made the observations on the comet of 
1652 wMch formed the subject of his first book; in this 
he denied that comets are free from subjection to law, 
and explained them as the result of a mixture of exhala- 
tions from the earth and from the stars. About this time 
he gave a good deal of attention to experiments on the 
transfusion of* blood, and on the habits and structure of 
insects. Five years later he had an opportunity of dis- 
playing his ability, as a man of business, on the occasion 
of a dispute between Bologna and Ferrara caused by the 
inundations of the Po ; and his success was such that he 
was asked to continue to act as the representative of the 
Bolognese. He was also, soon after, appointed to take 
charge of the repairing of Fort Urban ; and already he had 
gained the patronage of the Pope, Alexander VIL 
Clement IX., too, valued him so highly that it was only on 
condition that he should return to Italy after two or three 
years that he would consent to his accepting Colbert’s 
offer of the directorship of the Observatory at Paris. 
Cassini, however, became attached to his new situation, 
was naturalized, and married a French lady. On 14th 
September 1671, he commenced his observations; and his 
discoveries soon made him the best known astronomer in 
Europe, and gained him a reputation of an extravagant 
character. See Astronomy, vol. ii. 

Jacques Cassini (1677-1766), was the son of Domenico 
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Cassini. After his father’s death he became director of 
the Observatory at Paris, and was also appointed to the 
post of viattre des comptes. His work, like his father’s, was 
purely that of an observer, and he does not appear to have 
had any adequate knowledge of the state of philosophic 
thought in his own science. Though he had some personal 
acquaintance with Newton he does not seem to have under- 
stood his theories, and he was quite ignorant of the 
discoveries of nutation and the aberration of light. 
Nevertheless, largely on account of his father’s fame, he 
enjoyed a high reputation throughout Europe. 

Cesae Feaitcois Cassiki or Cassini be Thijey (1/'14- 
1784), was son of the preceding, whom he succeeded in 
both his appointments. Like his father and grandfather, 
he was a patient and accurate observer, but such work by 
itself no longer brought renown. He published MtmeJis 
cVAstronomie (1740) ; but his most important work was 
his topographical map of France, which was completed by 
his son. 

Jacques Dominique Cassini, Count de Thury (1748- 
1845), son of the preceding, completed the line of Cassinis, 
who for a hundred and twenty-two years filled the post of 
director of the Observatory at Paris. He appears to have 
held more philosophical views than his predecessors ; but 
his plans to improve the Observatory, by obtaining larger 
instruments, and by other means, were cut short in 1793. 
In that year the National Assembly decreed that three of 
his pupils should be united with him in his ofl&ce, an 
arrangement to w'hich he refused to submit. Next year 
he was in consequence imprisoned for seven months ; and 
after this he abandoned astronomy, and spent the rest of 
his life in retirement. The chief events of his life as an 
astronomer were the voyage wFich he undertook to test the 
chronometers of Le Roy (1769), and his association with 
Mechain and Legendre in the work of connecting the 
observatories of Paris and Greenwich by means of a chain 
of triangles (1779). 

CASSIODORTJS, Maonus Aukblius, a Roman his- 
torian, statesman, and monk, was born at Scylaceum 
(Squillace), about 468. According to his own statement, 
he began public life under Odoacer as head of financial 
affairs, with the title of Gomes sa&'arum larcjitiomm. By 
Theodoric he was raised to the highest offices ; and, while 
the Ostro-Gothic power lasted, notwithstanding the in- 
trigues which surrounded the throne, he continued (with 
the exception of a short period of retirement at the 
tyrannous close of the reign of Theodoric), to regulate the 
affairs of the Western empire, and to support it by alliances 
with the Eastern, After the triumph of Belisarius, he 
retired, at seventy years of ago, to the monastery of Viviers, 
which he had founded in his native province of Bruttium, 
where he spent about thirty years of far more importance 
to the world than the fifty during which he held the highest 
political authority. He deserves to be reckoned as one of the 
first and most influential of those who set the monks to 
literary work, and thus preserved the continuity of ancient 
and modem learning. He has also left a number of books, 
as the De Artihus ac DisdpUnis Liberalium Ziterarum, the 
De Institutione Divinarum Literarum, and the De Arte 
Grammatical which were much valued and used in the 
Middle Ages. But the work which is most valuable to us 
is his VariarumEpistolarum Lihri XII., which contains the 
decrees of Theodoric, and of his successors, Amalasontha, 
Athalaric, Theodatus, and Yitiges, and is the best source 
of our knowledge of the Ostro-Gothic empire in Italy. 
The writings of Cassiodorus evince great eradifcion, in- 
genuity, and labour, but are disfigured by incorrectness 
and an affected artificiahty, and his Latin partakes much 
of the coiraptions of the age. His complete works were 
published by Gfaret, with an account of his life, at Rouen, 
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1679, and Yenice, 1729. See also Sainte Marthe’s Vie de 
Ccissiodore (Paris, 1694), and De Buat’s account in the 
Transactions of the Royal Academy of Munich, vol. i. 

CASSIS, a small seaport-town of Franco, in the depai t- 
ment of Pouches-du-Rh6ne, stands in a narrow valley on 
the Mediterranean, 10 miles south-east of Marseilles. Its 
harbour is small, but it has some building yards, and a 
considerable trade in fruits and muscatel wine. The 
HghtLonse is situated in 42° 12' 50" N lat. and 6° 31' 54" 
Fi. long. The town is supposed by D’Anville to occupy 
the Site of the Roman Garsicis Port us. It was destroyed 
by the Lombards in 573, but rebuilt in its present situation 
in the 13th century. The Abb4 Barth^lemy was born 
here in 1716, Population in 1872, 2976. 

CASSIUS LONGINUS, Caius, is best known in 
history as one of the leaders in the assassination of Julius 
Csesar. Little is known of his early life. In 53 B.c. lie 
served in the Parthian campaign under Crassus, and cli.s- 
played great courage and skill. He succeeded in bringing 
off a division of the army after the defeat of Carrhse, and 
in the following year, 52 b.c., the government of the 
province having fallen into his hands, he was able, by 
cautious and skilful dispositions, to drive back the Par 
thians. In 61 b.c, he was compelled to retreat before a 
large force of the Parthians under Osaces and Pacorus, but 
managed to throw himself into Antioch, a strongly-fortified 
town, which the invaders found impregnable. They were 
compelled to retreat, and Cassius, pursuing them rapidly, 
gained a complete victory. He returned to Rome soon 
after, with a large fortune, and in 49 B.a became tribune 
of the plehs. He at first united his fortunes with those of 
Pompey, hut after Pharsalia he surrendered to Caesar, and 
was treated by him with great generosity. He was made 
one of the legates, and in 44 B.c. became praetor peregrinns 
with the promise of the Syrian province for the ensuing 
year. He does' not seem, however, to have been at all 
conciliated by these favours. He was one of the busiest 
of the conspirators against his benefactor, and took an active 
part in the assassination on the Ides of March. Brutus 
and Cassius soon afterwards ' left Italy, and gathered 
together their forces in Macedonia and Syria. They 
succeeded in overcoming the slight opposition that was 
offered them in the provinces, and after taking Rhodes, 
united at Sardis to make a stand against the second 
triumvirate. They took up their position at Philippi, 
where they were attacked by Antony and Octavianus. The 
division under Cassius was defeated, and Cassius himself, 
thinking all was lost, commanded his freedman to slay him. 
He was buried at Thasos. 

CASSOWARY (Casuarius), a genus of Strutbious Birds, 
only inferior in ske to the ostrich, and, according, to 
Professor Owen, approximating more closely than any other 
living birds to the extinct moas of New Zealand. Not 
many years ago only a single species of cassowary was 
known, but recent researches among the Australasian 
islands have led to the identification of at least other four 
species. They are all characterized by short rudimentary 
wings, consisting of four or five barbless shafts, a few inches 
long, and apparently useless for purposes of flight, of 
running, or of defence j and by loosely webbed feathers, short 
on the neck, but of great length on the rump and hack, 
whence they descend over the body forming a thick hair- 
like covering. They possess stout limbs, with which they 
kick iu front, and have the inner toe armed with a long 
powerful claw. The Galeated Cassowary (Gasuarius 
gedeatus) stands 5 feet high, and has a horny, helmet-like 
protuberance on the crown of its head ; the front of the 
neck is naked and provided with two brightly-coloured 
wattles; the tail is not apparent. It is a native of the 
Island of Ceram, where it is said to live in pairs, feeding 
V. — 2^ 
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on fruits and lierbs, aud occasionally on small animals. The 
Mooruk, or Bennett’s Cassowary (GasuaHus Bemiettii), is a 
shorter and more robust bird, approaching in the thickness 
of its legs to the moas. It differs further from the 
preceding species in having its head crowned with a horny 
plate instead of a helmet. It has hitherto only been found 
in ITew Britain, where the natives are said to regard it with 
some degree of veneration. When captured by them shortly 
after being hatched, and reared by the hand, it soon 
becomes tame and familiar ; all the specimens which have 
reached Europe alive have been thus domesticated by the 
natives. The adult bird in the wild state is exceedingly 
shy and difficult of approach, and, owing to its great 
fleetness and strength, is rarely if ever caught. It eats 
voraciously, and, like the ostrich, will swallow whatever 
comes in its way. It has the curious habit, says Bennett 
(Gathemiffs of a N'aturalist m A^istralasia), “ of squatting 
down ou its "tarsi like a dog.” 

CASTAGHO, Andhea del (1390-14:57}, a painter of 
the Florentine School, was born in 1390, probably at 
Castaguo, in the district of Mugello, and died in August 
14:57. He imitated Masaccio and the naturalists of his 
time in boldness of attitude, but w'as deficient in grace and 
colouring. His name has for about four centuries been 
burdened with the heinous charge of murder ; it was said 
that he treacherously assassinated his colleague, Domenico 
Veneziano, in order to monopolize the then recent secret of 
oil painting as practised in Flanders by the Van Eycks 
This charge is now at last a proved untruth ; Domenico 
died four years after Andrea. The latter is commonly 
called ‘‘Andrea (or Audreino) degl’ Impiccati” (of the 
Hanged Men) ; this was m consequence of liis being com- 
missioned in 1435 to paint, iu the PaLizzo del Podesta in 
Florence, the fallen leaders of the Peruzzi and Albizzi —not 
(as currently said) the men of the Pazzi consiiiracy, au event 
which did not occur until 1478, long after this painter’s 
death. One of his principal works now extant (most of 
them have perished) is the equestrian figure of jHicola di 
Tolentino, in the cathedral of Florence. 

OASTxIlTA, or Fon-s Oastalius, a celebrated fountain 
in Greece, now called the Fountain of St John, which rises 
at the foot of Mount Parnassus, in the neighbourhood of 
Delphi. It was sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and its 
water was used in the religious purificatious of the “ Pythian 
Pilgrims.” From its conuection with the Muses it is 
frequently referred to both by classical and by modern poets 
as a source of inspiration. For further details see 
Delphi. 

OASTAHOS, Doh Feahoisoo Xavibe de (c, 1756- 
1852), duke of Baylen, a Spanish general, who served in the 
Peninsular War, was born at Madrid. The exact year of 
his birth is not known, but it was probably about 1756. 
He was the son of a military officer ; at the age of twelve 
he had received a commission as captain j and, while still 
very young, he was sent to study the art of war at the court 
of Frederick the Great. His first success was at Baylen, 
where, on the 2Sd of July 1808, 18,000 French under 
Dupont surrendered to him. It is, however, said that the 
chief credit in this engagement is due to the Swiss, Aloys 
Eeding. In November of the same year, Oastanos was 
defeated ' at Tudela ; and during the rest of the war he 
occitpiedWbordinate positions. He, however, distinguished 
himself at’ Vitoria, and was placed at the head of the army 
which was' sent to assist the Allies in 1815; and till his 
death, which; took *place on the 24th September 1862, he 
held a high'pblitical -position, being senator and guardian 
to Queen Isabella. ' V *. ! , 

CASTE. There &ei A8t iuany forms of social organiza- 
tion on a large scale 'to which ;the haine Caste has not been 
applied in a good or in' a bad sehser '• Its Portuguese origin 
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simply suggests the idea of family ; but before the word 
came to be extensively used in modern European languages, 
it had been for some time identified with the Brahmanic 
division of Hindu society into classes. The corresponding 
Hindu word is varna, or colour, and the words gati, hula, 
gotra, pravara, and Icarana are also used with different 
shades of meaning. Wherever, therefore, a writer has seen 
something which reminds him of any part of the extremely 
indeterminate notion, Indian caste, he has used the word, 
without regard to any particular age, race, locality, or set 
of social institutions. Thus Palgrave^ maintains that the 
colleges of operatives, which inscriptions prove to have 
existed in Britain during the Eoman period, were 
practically castes, because by the Theodosian code the son 
was compelled to follow the father’s employment, and 
marriage into a family involved adoption of the family 
employment. But these collegia o'pificim seem to be just 
the forerunners of the voluntary associations for the regula- 
tion of industry and trade, the Frith-gilds, and Craft- 
gilds of later times, in which, no doubt, sons had great 
. advantages as apprentices, but which admitted qualified 
I strangers, and for which intermarriage was a matter of 
social feeling. The history of the formation of guilds 
shows, in fact, that they were really protests against the 
I authoritative regulation of life from without and above. 
In the Saxon period, at any rate, there was nothing 
resembling caste in the strict sense. “ The ceorl who had 
thriven so well as to have five hides of land rose to the 
rank of a thegn ; his wergild became 1200 shillings; the 
value of his oath and the penalty of trespass against him 
increased in proportion ; his descendants in the third gene- 
ration became gesibhcund. Nor was the character of the 
thriving defined; it might, so far as the terms of the custom 
went, be either purchase, or inheritance, or the receipt of 
royal bounty. The successful inerchaut might also thrive 
to thegu-right. The thegn himself might also rise to the 
rank, the estimation, and status of an earl.” ^ It has been 
said that early German history is, as regards this matter, in 
contrast with English, and that true castes are to be found 
in the military associations {Oenossensclmften) which arose 
from the older class of Dienstmannen, and in which every 
member — ^page, squire, or knight — must prove Ms knightly 
descent ; the Bauernstand, or rural non-military population ; 
the Burgerstand, or merchant-class. The ministry of the 
Eomau Catholic Church, was, however, never restricted by 
blood relation. There is no doubt that at some time or 
other professions were in most countries hereditary. Thus 
Prescott 3 tells us that in Peru, notwithstanding the general 
rule that every man should make himself acquainted with 
the various arts, “ there were certain individuals carefully 
trained to those occupations which minister to the wants 
of the more opulent classes. These occupations, like every 
other calling and office iu Peru, always descended from 
father to son. The division of castes was in this particular 
as precise as that which existed in Hindustan or Egypt.” 
Again, Zurita ^ says that in Mexico no one could carry on 
trade except by right of inheritance, or by public permis- 
sion. The Fiji carpenters form a separate caste, and in the 
Tonga Islands all the trades, except tattoo-markers, barbers, 
and club-carvers are hereditary, — the separate classes being 
named matabooles, mooas, and tooas. N’othing is more 
natural than that a father should teach his son his handi- 
craft, especially if there be no organized system of public 
instruction; it gives the fathef help at a cheap rate, it is 
the easiest introduction to life for the son; and the custom 


^ ffistoTf of Mse amd\Brogress of the UngUsh' Constitution, i 332. 
® Stablj’s Comtitutional Sistory of EnglmS, i. p. 162. 

® History of P&rUy i. 148. 

^ Rupffort sur les difgrentes classes de chefs dans la nouvelle Bsmane, 
1840, p. 223, ' ’ 
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or reputation of the father as a craftsman is often 
the most important legacy he has to leave. The value 
of transmitted skill in the simple crafts was very 
great ; and what was once universal in communities, still 
survives in outlying portions of communities which have 
not been brought vdthin the general market of exchange. 
But so long as this process remains natural, there can 
be no question of caste, which implies that the adoption i 
of a new profession is not merely unusual, but wrong and 
punishable. Then, the word caste has been applied to 
sacred corporations. A family or a tribe is consecrated to 
the service of a particular altar, or ail the altars of a 
particular god. Or a semi-sacred class, such as the Brehons 
or the Bards, is formed, and these, and perhaps some speci- 
ally dignified professions, become hereditary, the others 
remaining free. Thus in Peru, the priests of the Sun at 
Cuzco transmitted their office to their sons ; so did the 
Quipu-camayoc, or public registrars, and the amantns and 
haravecs, the learned men and singers. Benjamin Con- 
stant has ventnred on the ambitions generalization that 
in the South, as in Judaea and Mexico, such corporations 
were hereditaiy, but that in the hTorthand West they were 
in general elective. ^ In many countries political considera- 
tions, or distinctions of race, have prevented intermarriage 
between classes. Take, for example, the patricians and the 
plebeians at Eome, or the Swa/iTiarac, AdKcuve?, or irepCoLKOL, 
and the EtAcures at Sparta In Guatemala it was the law 
that if any noble married a plebeian woman he should be 
degraded to the caste of mazequal, or plebeian, and be subject 
to the duties and services imposed on that class, and that 
the bulk of his estate should be sequestered to the king.^ 
In Malagasy marriage is strictly forbidden between the 
four classes of Nobles, Hovas, Zarahovas, and Andevos, — 
the lowest of whom, however, are apparently mere slaves. 
All nations have at one time opposed themselves to marriage 
with foreigners, known chiefly as enemies ; and all nations 
have oppressed, industrially and politically, the races whom 
they have conquered. In one sense slavery might he called 
the lowest of castes, because in most of its actual forms it 
does permit some small customary rights to the slave. In 
another sense, the marriage of the queen’s daughter with 
a commoner might be described as an infraction of caste 
rule. 

Besides the forms of caste we have mentioned, there are 
many isolated communities which resemble one another in 
the fact that their members constantly intermarry, and 
which generally devote themselves to some one particular 
trade or industry. This “endogamy” seems to be 
characteristic of early social arrangements, and therefore 
the existing specimens of endogamons societies in Europe 
and A.sia do not exhibit any high form of civilization. 
Among others may be mentioned the descendants of the 
“Bounty” mutineers, who still occupy Pitcairn Island;^ 

1 Be la Riligion, li. 88. 

® SometMng like this is to he found in the Enssian notion of tcMne, 
or status according to official hierarchy of ranks, as modified hy the 
custom of myestnitcliesivo, hy “which no one entering the public service 
could he placed beneath a person who had he® subject to his father’s 
orders Hereditary nobility at one time belroged to every servant, 
military or civil, above a ceitain rank, and a family remaining out of 
office for two generations lost its rights of nobility ; but in 1864 tlie 
privilege was confined to army colonels and state councillors of tlie 
4th class. At one time, therefore, the rasriadnyia hnight, or special 
registers, superseded hy Peter the Great's la/rTchMvMa hniga, or 
Velvet Book, contained a complete code of social privilege and pre- 
cedence. Peter’s “ tohel o ramgakh" contained fourteen classes. The 
auhjeci? is treated of in the 1600 articles of the ninth volume of the 
Eugsian Op&e Bvod Zdkonof. The Eussian nobility, thongh de- 
jirivell’ of tlieir'eire'nap'ti’OliB from conscription, personal tbchtion, and 
corporal putoidhin'ent,' 'still retain many advantages in' the pnblitf ser- 
vice; des Tsars,” in Rems Aes Amx, Mondes, 1876.) 

* Juaixos, JBgt. of Gimt&msda, Tr., London, 1823, 

‘ See Times, 21st Ubvemher 1874. 
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a community of Javans, near Surabaya, on tbe Tengger 
HiBs, numbering about 1200 persons, distributed in about 
forty villages, and still following tbe ancient Hindu 
religion ; ® the inhabitants of various fishing villages in 
Great Aitain, such as ItcHnferry near Southampton, 
Portland Island, Bentham in Yorkshire, hlousehole and 
Newlyn in Mountsbay, Cornwall, Bonlmer near Alnwick 
(where almost all the inhabitants aie called Stephenson, 
Stanton, or Stewart), Burnmouth, Boss, and (to some 
extent) Eyemouth in Berwickshire, Boyndie in Banffshire, 
Bathen in Aberdeenshire, Buckliaven in Eifeshire, Port- 
mahomack and Balnabruach in Easter Ptoss, In France 
may be mentioned the commune of Bate, near Be Broisic 
in Loire-Inferieure ; many of the central cantons of 
Bretagne ; the singular society called Eor^atines supposed 
to he of Irish descent, and living between St Arniand and 
Bonrges; the sailor population of Pauillac (Gironde), 
Granville, Arromanches, Portel (near Boulogne), and other 
fishing villages j the Bepuhlicof Andorre in the Pyrenees; 
the papermakers of Angoumois, Limousin, and Auvergne, 
whose trade seems to have doomed them to an hereditary 
weakness of constitution ; the Marans of Auvergne, a race 
of Spanish converted Jews, accused of introducing syphilis 
into France ; the Hantponnais and Lyzelards of St Omer, 
who have also a separate Flemish dialect ; the Burins and 
Sermoyers, chiefly cattle-breeders, scattered over the 
department of Ain and the arrondissement of Bonrg en 
Bresse The Yaqndros, shepherds in the Asturias Moun- 
tains ; the Jewish Chuetas of Majorca ; the Petits-Crdoles 
or Petits-Blancs, descendants of the original French settlers 
in B6union, are also good examples of what biologists call 
“ in-and-in breeding,” as opposed to “ crossing ” On a 
larger scale the Icelanders, the ancient Samaritans (now 
almost extinguished, see Times, 4th April 1874), and the 
great and prosperous J ewish nation, may he called castes, 
so far as intermarriage is concerned. It must not be 
imagined, however, that this is a genei'ol characteristic of 
a certain stage of social development. “Exogamy,” or 
the rule requiring either absolutely or in certain circum- 
stances marriage with a stranger, is recognized very widely 
even by modern tribes, especially in Asia ; and both these 
conditions of things seem to have been preceded by a 
primitive state, in which the relations of the sexes were 
promiscuous.® This is illustrated in the case of the 
Thlinkeets, or Kolosches, who inhabit the coasts and 
islands from Mt. St Elias to the Eiver Nass. This singular 
tribe, which has an elective chief and systematic slavery 
(chiefly supplied from the Flatheads of Oregon), is divided 
into two castes, the Wolf and the Eaven, the symbols of 
which appear on their houses, boats, robes, and shields. 
The Wolf caste is subdivided into the bear, eagle, dolphin, 
shark, and alca ; the Eaven, into frog, goose, sea lion, owl, 
and salmon. “The young Wolf warrior must seek his 
mate among the Havens; and while celebrating his nuptials 
one day, he may on the next be called to fight his father- 
in-law over some hereditary fend.” Similarly, the Kntchin 
tribe of theTinneh family, inhabiting the Yukon, Tananah, 
and Peel river-valleys, have a singular system of totems. 
There are three castes ; and persons of the same caste are 
not allowed to marry each other. The mother gives caste 
to the children, so thatj as the fathers die off the caste 
constantly changes. It also happens that when a child is 
named, the father adopts that name and drops his own. 
The system prevents civil war.'^ 

Cadtfe ,^m India js a question of more than historical 
iiiteresl'*^, "It* is the great difficulty iu the way of Govern- 
ment in framing laws and in governing the army, of native 

® Waltz, Anth/ropologie der NatwraolTcer, i. p. 482. 

® See Hutli On the Marriage of Near Kin, Loudon, 1876. 
j ^ Bancroft, JRaces of the Pacific, vol. i. 
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religious reformers in attacking the Brahmanic supersti- 
tions, and o£ tlie Protestant missionaries, wlio are unable 
to offer in tlie British, society of India a sympathizing and 
protecting caste in place of that which it costs the convert 
so much to leave. Probably owing to the extent of our 
Indiau Empire, and the great varieties of caste custom 
which prevail, one hears very conflicting accounts and 
opinions of the institution. Writers such as Eohertson and 
Dubois have regarded it as the great safeguard of social 
tranquillity, and therefore as the indispensable condition of 
the progress in certain arts and industries which the 
Hindus have undoubtedly made. Others, such as James 
Mill, denounce it as now at least a great political blunder, 
fatal to free competition, and opposed to individual happi- 
ness. The latter view assumes a state of facts which is 
denied by Mr Colebrooke, one of the highest authorities 
on Indian matters. Writing in 1798 he says,^ after point- 
ing out that any person unable to earn a subsistence by 
the exercise of his profession may follow the trade of a 
lower caste or even of a higher ; ‘‘ Daily observation shows 
eveu Brahmans exercising the menial profession of a Sndra. 
We are aware that every caste forms itself into clubs or 
lodges, consisting of the several individuals of that caste 
residing within a small distance, and that these clubs or 
lodges govern themselves by particular rules or customs or 
by-laws. But though some restrictions and limitations, 
not founded on religions prejudices, are found among their 
by-laws, it may be received as a general maxim that the 
occupation appointed for each tribe is entitled merely to a 
preference. Every profession, with few exceptions, is open 
to every description of persons ; and the discouragement 
arising from religious prejudices is not greater than what 
exists m Great Britain from the effects of municipal and 
corporation laws. In Bengal the numbers of people 
actually willing to apply to any particular occupation are 
sufficient for the unlimited extension of any manufacture.” 
This is corroborated by Elphinstone,^ who states that, during 
a long experience of India, he never heard of a single case 
of degradation from caste; and it is illustrated by the 
exp^ieuce of the British army, in which men of all castes 
unite. 

The popular notion of modern caste is that it involves 
certain restrictions on marriage, on profession, and on social 
intercourse, especially that implied in eating and drinking 
together. But how far intermarriage is permitted, what 
are the effects of a marriage permitted but looked on as 
irregular, what are the penalties of a marriage forbidden, 
whether the rules protecting trades and occupations are 
in effect more than a kind of unionism grown inveterate 
through custom, by what means caste is lost, and in what 
circumstances it may be regained, — these are questions on 
which very little real or definite knowledge exists. It is 
very remarkable that the Vedas, on which the whole struc- 
ture of Brahmanic faith and morals professes to rest, give 
no countenance to the later regulations of caste. The only 
passage bearing on the subject is in the Purusha Sukta, 
the 90th Hymn of the 10th Book of the Eigveda Sanhita. 
“ When they divided man, how many did they make him 1 
What was his month 1 what his arms ? what are called 
his thighs and feet 1 The Brahmana was his mouth, the 
Eaganya was made Ms arms, the Yaisya became his thighs, 
the Sndra was born from his feet.” Hang finds in tMs a 
subtle allegory that the Brahmans were teachers, the 
Kshatriyas the warriors of mankind. But this is opposed 
to the simple and direct language of the Vedic hymns, and 
to the fact that in the accounts of creation there the origin 
of many things besides classes of men is attributed in the 


^ Life 0 /iid Essays of S. T. QoMiroohe, i. p. 104. 
® History of India. 


same fanciful manner to parts of the divine person. It 
is in the Puranas and the Laws of Mann, neither of 
wMch claims direct inspiration, where they differ from the 
letter of the Veda, that the texts are to be found on which 
aE that is objectionable in caste has been based. Even in 
the Vishnu Parana, however, the legend of caste speaks of 
the four classes as being at first “ perfectly inclined to 
conduct springing from religious faith.” It is not till 
after the whole human race has fallen into sin that 
separate social duties are assigned to the classes. The 
same hymn speaks of the evolution of qualities of Brahma. 
Sattva, or goodness, sprang from the mouth of Brahma ; 
Eajas, or passion, came from his breast ; Tamas, or dark- 
ness, from his thighs ; others he created from his feet. 
For each one of these gunas, or primitive differences of 
quality, a thousand couples, male and female, have been 
created, to which the distinct heavens, or places of perfec- 
tion of Prajapati, Indra, Maruts, and Gandharvas are 
assigned. To the guiias are related the yugas, or ages : 
1st, the Krita, or glorious age of truth and piety, in 
which apparently no distinctions, at least no grades of 
excellence were known ; 2d, the Treta, or period of know- 
ledge : 3d, the Dvapara, or period of sacrifice ; 4th, the 
KaU, or period of darkness. Bunsen supposes there may 
be an historical element in the legend that Pururava, a 
great conqueror of the Treta age founded caste. The 
yugas are hardly periods of historical chronology, but 
there is no doubt that the Vayu Purana assigns the definite 
origin of caste to the Treta period. “ The perfect beings 
of the first age, some tranquil, some fiery, some active, and 
some distressed, were again born in the Treta, as Brahmans, 
&c., governed by the good and bad actions performed in 
former births.” The same hymn proceeds to explain 
that the first arrangement did not work well, and that a 
second was made, by which force, criminal justice, and 
war were declared to be the business of the Kshatriyas ; 
officiating at sacrifices, sacred study, and the receipt of 
presents to belong to the Brahmans ; traffic, cattle, and 
agriculture to the Vaisyas ; the mechanical arts and service 
to the Sudras. The Eamayana hymn suggests that in the 
four great periods the castes successively arrive at the state 
of dharma or righteousness. Thus, a Sudra cannot, even 
by the most rigorous self -mortification, become righteous in 
the period proper to the salvation of the Vaisyas. As the 
hymn speaks in the Dvapara age, it speaks of the salvation 
of Sudras as future, and not yet possible. Wholly in 
opposition to the story of a fourfold birth from Brahma is 
the legend that the castes sprang from Manu himself, who 
is removed by several generations of gods and demi-gods 
from Brahma. Then, again, the Santiparvan alleges that 
the world, at first entirely Brahmanic, was separated into 
castes merely by the evil works of man. Castehood con- 
sists in the exercise of certain virtues or vices. Munis, or 
persons bom indiscriminately, frequently rise to the caste 
of Brahmans, and the offspring of Brahmans sinks to a 
lower level. The serpent observes : “ If a man is regarded 
by you as being a Brahman only in consequence of his con- 
duct, then birth is vain, until action is shown.” But this 
change of caste ta^es place only through a second birth, 
and not during the life which is spent in virtue. Another 
poetical conception of caste birth is expressed in the 
Harivansa. The Brahmans were formed from an imperish- 
able element (Aksbara), tbe Kshatriyas from a perishable 
element (Kshara), the Vaisyas from alteration, and the 
Sudras from a modification of smoke. The general result 
of the foregoing texts is that there are several contradictory 
accounts of the origin of caste, and that these are for the 
most part unintelligible. Caste is described as a late 
episode in creation, and as born from different parts of 
different gods, from the mortal Manu, from abstract 
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principles, and from non-entity. It is also described as 
coeval witb creation, as existing in perfection during the 
Krita period, and subsequently falling into sin. It is also 
said that only Brahmans existed at first, the others only at 
later periods. Then the rationabsbic theories of the 
Santiparvan upset the very foundation of caste; viz,, 
hereditary transmission of the caste character.^ It seems 
clear that when the Yedas were composed, many persons 
who were not Brahmans acted as priests, and saints, the 
“ preceptors of gods,” by their “ austere fervour,” rose from 
a lower rank to the dignity of Brahmanhood. Originally, 
indeed, access to the gods by prayer and sacrifice was open 
to all classes of the community. As the Brahmans grow in 
political importance, they make religion an exclusive and 
sacred business. We find them deciding questions of 
succession to the throne, and enforcing their decisions. 
While in the earlier literature there are several instances 
of Brahmans receiving instruction from the hands of 
Kshatriyas, in the Puranas and Manu death is made to 
overtake Kshatriyas who are not submissive to the 
Brahmans ; and in one case Yisvamitra, the son of Gadhi, 
actually obtains Brahmanhood as a reward for his submis- 
sion, It seems certain that many of the ancient myths 
were expressly manufactured by the Brahmans to show 
their superiority in birth and in the favour of Heaven to 
the Kshatriyas, — a poetical effect which is sometimes 
spoiled by their claiming descent from their rivals. This 
brings us to a consideration of the theories which have been 
started to account for the appearance of Brahmanic caste, 
as it is stereotyped in the Laws of Manu, James Mill, 
who invariably underestimated the influence on history of 
“ previous states of society,” has suggested that the original 
division must have been the work of some inspired 
individual, a legislator or a social reformer, who perceived 
the advantages which would result from a systematic 
division of labour. The subordination of castes he accounts 
for by the superstitious terror and the designing lust of 
power which have so frequently been invoked to explain 
the natural supremacy of the religious class. Because the 
ravages of war were dreaded most after the calamities sent 
by heaven, he finds that the military class properly occupy 
the second place. This arrangement he apparently con- 
templates as at no time either necessary or wholesome, and 
as finally destroyed by the selfish jealousies of caste, and 
by the degradations which the multiplication of trades 
made inevitable. Heeren^ and Klaproth have contended 
that the division into castes is founded on an original 
diversity of race, and that the higher castes are possessed 
of superior beauty. The clear complexiott and regular 
features of the Brahmans are said to distinguish them as 
completely from the Sudras as the Spanish Creoles were 
distinguished from the Peruvians. “The high forehead, 
the stout build, and the light copper colour of the Brahmins 
and other castes allied to them, appear in strong contrast 
with the somewhat low and wide heads, slight make, and 
dark bronze of the low castes ” (Stevenson, quoted by 
Muller, ii. p. 327).® This explanation is, however, 

generally conjoined with that founded on the tradition of 
conquest by the higher castes. There is^no doubt that the 
three castes of lighter colour (traivarnika), the white 

^ Mtiir’s Sanshrit Texts, vol. i., 1868. ® Idem, i, 610, 

® Tlie idea of a conquering -white race is strangely repeated in the 
later history of India. The Rajputs and Brahmans are succeeded by 
the Mussulmans, the Turks, the Afghans. There was an aristocracy of 
colour under the Moghul dynasty. But under an Indian climate it 
could not last many generations. The Brahmans of Southern India 
■were as black as the lowest castes ; the Ohandalas are said -to he 
descended from Brahmans. According to Manu the Chandala must 
not dwell -withm town; Ms sole wealth must he dogs and asses ; his 
clothes* must; consist of the mantlea of deceased persons ; Ms dishes 
must be broken pots. Surely tMs -vituperative description must apply 
to an aboriginal lacei 
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Brahmans, the red Kshatriyas, the yellow Yaisyas, are, at 
least in the early hymns and Brahmanas, spoken of as the 
Ary as, the Sanskrit-speaking conquerors, in contradistinc- 
tion to the dark cloud of the Turanian aborigines Dasyus. 
In fact ^rya, which means noble, is derived from arya, 
which means householder, and was the original name of the 
largest caste, now called Yaisyas. Both, in his “ Brahma 
and the Br ahmans ,” ^ holds that the Yedic people advanced 
from their home in the Punjab, drove the aborigines into 
the hills, and took possession of the country lying between 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and the V'indhya range. “In this 
stage of complication and disturbance,” he says, “power 
naturally fell into the hands of those who did not possess 
any direct authority,” i.e., the domestic priests of the 
numerous tribal kings. The Sudras he regards as a coi*- 
quered race, perhaps a branch of the Aryan stock, -which 
immigrated at an earlier period into India, perhaps an 
autochthonous Indian tribe. The latter hypothesis is 
opposed to the fact that, while the Sudra is debarred from 
sharing three important Yedic sacrifices, the Bhagasata 
Purana expressly permits him to sacrifice “without mantras,'’ 
and imposes on him duties with reference to Brahmans and 
cows which one would not expect in the case of a nation 
strange ia blood. But unless a previous subordination of 
castes among the conquering race be supposed, it seems 
difficult to see why the warrior-class, who having contributed 
most to tbe conquest must have been masters of tbe situa- 
tion, should have consented to degradation below the class 
of Brahmans. The position of the Sudra certainly suggests 
conquest. But are there sound historical reasons for sup- 
posing that Brahmans and Sudras belonged to different 
nations, or that either class was confined to one nation ? 
The hypothesis is slightly modified by Meiners,® who 
supposes that instead of one conquest there may have been 
two successive immigrations, — ^the first immigrants being 
subdued by the second, and then forming an intermediate 
class between their conquerors and the aborigines ; or, if 
there were no aborigines, the mixture of the two immigrant 
races would form an intermediate class. In the same way 
Mr Talboys "Wheeler ® suggests that the Sudra may bq the 
original conquerors of the race now represented by the 
Pariahs. Most of these explanations seem rather to describe 
tbe mode in which the existing institutions of caste might 
be transplanted from one land to another, from a mother- 
land to its colonies, and altered by its new conditions. 
Military conquest, though it often introduces servitude, 
does not naturally lead to the elevation of the priesthood. 
It is unscientific to assume large historical events, or large 
ethnological facts, or the existence of some creator of social 
order.^ 

As Benjamin Constant ® points out, caste rests on the 
religious idea of an indelible stain resting on certain men, 
and the social idea of certain functions being committed to 
certain classes. The idea of physical purity was largely 
developed under the Mosaic legislation ; in fact the internal 
regulations of the Essenes (who were divided into four 
closes) resemble the frivolous prohibitions of Brahmanism. 
As the daily intercourse of men in trade and industry 

* Jffmrmtl of the German Oriental Society, vol. i. (quoted by Muir, 
tibi supra). 

B Be Origime Oastarum, Q-6ttingen. ® History of India, vol. i. 

^ For a ckaraoteristic appreciation of casta see Comte, Cours de 
PhUosqphie Positive, vi. o. 8- He regards tke kereditaxy transmission 
of fomcriona under tke rule of a sacerdotal class as a necessary and 
univeraal stage of social progress, greatly modified by -war and coloni- 
zation. Tbe morality of caste -was, he contends, an improvement on 
-wbat preceded; but its permanence -was impossible, because “tbe 
political rule of inteUigence is hostile to buman progress,” Tbe 
seclusion of women and the preservation of industrial inventions were 
features of caste ; and the higher priests were also magistrates, philo- 
sophers, artists, engineers, and pliyhicinns. 

® Be la HSUgion, n. 8. 
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presents namberless occasions on wiiicli tlie stain of real or 
fancied impurity miglit be caught, the power of the reli^ous 
class who define the rules of purity and the penalties of 
their violation becomes very great. Macleod has also stated 
two important elements which enter into the conception of 
caste ; “ That our jilace in the world is assigned to us by 
diviue sovereignty ; and that the co-operation and sympathy 
of a brotherhood are essential to our usefulness and happi- 
ness in the world." ^ There is no doubt that the Hindu 
mind is deeply religious, and therefore naturally prepared 
for Purohiti, or priest-rule. They were also passionately 
attached to their national hymns, some of which had led 
them to victory, while others were associated with the 
benign influences of nature. Only the priest could chant 
or teach these hymns, and it was believed that the smallest 
mistake in pronunciation would draw down the anger of the 
gods. But however favourable the conditions of spiritual 
dominion might be, it seems to have been by no more 
natural process than hard fighting that the Brahmans finally 
asserted their supremacy. We are told that Parasurama, 
the great hero of the Brahmans, “ cleared the earth thrice 
seven times of the Kshatriya caste, and filled with their 
blood the five large lakes of Samauta.” Mr Wheeler thinks 
that the substitution of blood-sacriflces for offerings of 
parched grain, clarified butter, and sonia wine marks an 
adaptation by the Brahmans of the great military bancfuets 
to the purposes of political supremacy. It is not therefore 
till the Brahmamc period of Indian history, which ends 
with the coming of Sakya Mouni, in 600 b.c., that we find 
the caste-definitions of Manu realized as facts. These are 
— “ To Brahmans he (i.e., Brahma) assigned the duties of 
reading the Vedas, of teaching, of sacrificing, of assisting 
others to sacrifice, of giving alms if they be rich, and if 
indigent of receiving gifts.” ^ The duties of the Eshatriya 
are “ to defend the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to 
read the Veda, to shun the allurements of sensual gratifica- 
tion.” The duties of a Vaisya are “ to keep herds of cattle, 
to bestow largesses, to sacrifice, to read the scripture, to 
carry on trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate land.” 
These three castes (the twice born) wear the sacred thread. 
The’lme duty of a Sudrais ‘‘to serve the before-mentioned 
classes without depreciating their ■worth.”^ The Brahman 
is entitled by primogeniture to the whole universe; he 
may eat no flesh but that of victims ; he has his peculiar 
clothes. He is bound to help military and commercial men 
in distress. He may seize the goods of a Sudra, and what- 


^ Pe^s at the Far East, p. 186. 

® The gi'sat mass of the Brahipans were in reality mendicants, who 
lived on the festivals of birth, marriage, and death, and on the fines 
exacted for infractions of caste rule. Others had establishments called 
Mnths, endowed ivith Jageer villages. There were two distinct orders 
of ofS-oiating priests, — ^the Piirohita, or family priest, who performed 
all the domestic rites, and probably gave advice in secular matters, and 
the Gnm, who is the head of a religious sect, making tonrs of superin- 
tendence and exaction, and having the power to degrade from caste 
and to restore. In some cases the Gnrn is recognized as the Mehitra 
or officer of the caste-assembly, from whom he receives Hhks, or salary, 
and an exemption from house and stamp taxes, and serviee as begaxi’ea 
(Steele’s Law and Customs of Ei/ndoo Castes withm the Dehhm Pro- 
vinoes, 1826 j new edition, 1868). Expulsion from caste follows on a 
number of moral offences {e.g., assault, murder, &c,), as well as cere- 
monial offences {e.g., eatingprohibitedfood, eating with, persons of lower 
caste, abstaining from funeral rites, having connection with a low-caste 
woman), , Exclusion means that it is not allowed to eat with or enter 
the houses pf the members of the ca.ste, the offender bemg in theory not 
degraded hixt dead. Eor some heinous off'ences, i e. , against the express 
letter of the" Sbasters, no re-admission is possible. But generally this 
depends on th^ pbiji^ of the outcaate to pay a fine, and to supply the 
caste with an expiatoryl^t ctf isweetmeats. He has also to go tjirougl^ 
the Sashtanyam, or proa^tjoU; of eight members, and to dnnk the 
Pauohakaryam, i,e., drink of„the flve^products of the cow (Zf^cnp&ion 
of People of India, Abb4 J. A. Dubois, Missionary m Mysore, Eng. 
Tr., London, 1817. There is a valuable new edition of this work by 
Mr Pope, Madras, 1862). * Manu, x. 88-90. 
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ever the latter acquires by labour or succession beyond a 
certain amount. The Sndra is to serve the twice born ; 
and even when emancipated cannot be anything hut a 
Sudra. He may not learn the Vedas, and in sacrifice he 
must omit the sacred texts,^ A Sudra in distress may turn 
to a handicraft ; and in the same circumstances a Vaisya 
may stoop to service. Whatever crime a Brahman might 
commit, his person and property were not to be injured ; 
but whoever struck a Brahman with a blade of grass would 
become an inferior quadruped during twenty-one trans- 
migrations. In the state the Brahman was above all the 
ministers ; he was the rajah’s priest, exempt from taxation, 
the performer of pubhc sacrifices, the expounder of Manu, 
and at one time the physician of bodies as well as of souls. 
He is more liable than, less holy persons to pollution, and 
his ablutions are therefore more frequent. A Kshatriya who 
slandered a Brahman was to be fined 100 panas (a copper 
weight of 200 grains) ; a Vaisya was fined 200 panas ; a 
Sudra was to be whipped. A Brahman slandering any of 
the lower castes pays 50, 25, or 12 panas. In ordinary 
salutations a Brahman is asked whether his devotion has 
prospered ; a Eshatriya, whether he has suffered from his 
wounds ; a Vaisya whether his health is secure ; a Sndra 
whether he is in good health.^ In administering oaths a 
Brahman is asked to swear by his veracity ; a Kshatriya by 
Ms weapons, house, or elephant ; a Vaisya by his kine, 
grain, or goods ; a Sudra by all the most frightful penalties 
of perjury. The Hindu mind is fertile in oaths ; before 
the caste assembly the Dhurm, or caste custom, is some- 
times appealed to, or the feet of Brahma, or some cow or 
god or sacred river, or the bel (the sacred creeper), or the 
roots of the turmeric plant. The castes are also 
distinguished by their modes of marriage. Those peculiar 
to Brahmans seem to he, — Isi, Brahma, when a daughter, 
clothed 'only with a single robe is given to a man learned 
in the Veda whom her father has voluntarily invited and 
respectfully receives ; M, Devas or Daiva, when a daughter, 
in gay attire is given, when the sacrifice is already begun, 
to the officiating priest. The primitive marriage forms of 
Eashasas or Eachasa, when, a maiden is seized by force 
from home, while she weeps and calls for help, is said to be 
appropriate to Kshatriyas. To the two lower castes the 
ceremony of Asura is open, in which the bridegroom, having 
given as much wealth as he can afford to the father and 
paternal kinsman and to the damsel herself, takes her 
voluntarily as his bride. A Kshatriya woman on her 
marriage with a Brahman must hold an arrow in her hand ; 
a Vaisya woman marrying one of the sacerdotal or military 
classes must hold a whip ; a Sudra woman marrying one 
of the upper castes must hold the skirb of a mantle. 

How little the system described by Manu applies to the 
existing castes of India maybe seen in these facts — (1) that 
there is no artisan caste mentioned by Manu; (2) that eating 
with another caste, or eating food prepared by another caste, 
is not said hy him to involve loss of caste, though these are 
now among the most frequent sources of degradation. The 
system must have been profoundly modified by the teaching 
of .Buddha ; “ As the four rivers which fall into the Ganges 
lose theic names as soon as they mingle their waters with 
the holy river, so all who believe in Buddha cease to be 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sufirag.” After Buddha, 
Sudra dynasties ruled in many parts of India and under 
the Moghul dynasty the Cayets, a race of Sudras, had 
almost a monopoly of public offices. But Buddha did not 
wish to abolish caste. Thus , it is related that a Brahman 
Bundit who, hadj qm^raced Iffie; doctrines of ' Buddha never- 


^ As to the rights of the castes to participate in domestic rites, see 
Bbahmanism, vol. iv. p, 204, . ' 

Wheeler, ii, 683. 
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theless found it necessary, when his king touched him, to 
wash from head to foot.^ Alexander the Great found no 
castes in the Punjab, hut Megasthenes has left an account 
of the ryots and tradesmen, the military order and the 
gymnosophists (including the Buddhist Germanes) whom 
he found in the country of the Ganges.- Prom his use of 
the word gymnosophist it is probable that Megasthenes 
confounded the Brahmans with the hermits or fakeers ; and 
this explains his statement that any Hindu might become 
a Brahman. Megasthenes spent some time at the court of 
Sandracottus, a contemporary of Seleucus Nicator. All 
the later Greeks^ follow his statement and concur in 
enumerating seven Indian castes, — ^sophists, agriculturists, 
herdsmen, artisans, warriors, inspectors, councillors. On 
the revival of Brahmanism it was found that the second 
and third castes had disappeared, and that the field was 
now occupied by the Brahmans, the Sudras, and a host of 
mixed castes, sprung from the original twelve, Unooloom 
and Pruteeloom, left-hand and right-hand, which were 
formed by the crossing of the four original castes. Manu 
himself gives a list of these impure castes, and the Ayeen 
Akberi (1556-1605) makes the positive statement that there 
were then 500 tribes bearing the name of Kshatriya, while 
the real caste no longer existed. Most of these sub- 
divisions are really trade-organizations, many of them living 
in village-communities, which trace descent from a pure 
caste. Thus in Bengal there are the Vaidya or Baidya, the 
physicians, who, Manu says, originated in the marriage of 
a Brahman father and a Yaisya mother. In Mysore alone 
Major Puckle reports that there are 110 different castes; 
and the varieties of custom in the Deccan are well brought 
out in the book of Mr Steele, to which we have already 
referred. As Colebrooke said, Brahmans and Sudras enter 
into all trades:, but Brahmans (who are profoundly ignorant 
even of their own scriptures) have succeeded in maintaining 
their monopoly of Vedic learning, which really means a 
superficial acquaintance with the Puranas and Manu. 
Though they have succeeded in excluding others from 
sacred employment, only a portion of the caste are actually 
engaged in religious ceremonies, in sacred study, or even in 
religious begging. Many are privates in the army, many 
water-carriers, many domestic servants. And they have 
like other castes many sub-divisions which prevent intimate 
association and intermarriage. The ideal Brahman is gone. 
Instead of a priest “ with Ms hair and beard clipped, his 
passions subdued, his mantle white, his body pure, golden 
rings in his ear,” you have a mean, selfish, often extremely 
dirty, person, whose remaining power lies in extortion' by 
dishonesty. But the hold which caste has on the Hindu 
minds may, perhaps, be most clearly seen in the history of 
the Christian missions and in comparatively recent times. 
The Jesuits Xavier and Pra dei Nobili did evetytMng hut 
become Brahmans in order to convert the South of Ipdia, — 
they put on a dress of cavy or yello'w colour, they made 
frequent ablutions, they lived on vegetables and milk,, they 
put on their foreheads the sandal-wood paste used by the 
Brahmans, - 7 -and Gregory XV. published a hull sanctioning 
caste regulations in the Christian churches pf India. The 
Danish mission of Tranquebar, the German mission of the 
heroic Schwarz, whose headquarters were Tanjore,. also 
permitted caste to he retained hy their followers. Even 
the priests of Buddha, , whose life was a protest against 
caste, re-erected -the system ' in the island of Ceylon, 
where the radis or radic^s^ were reduced to much, the same 
state as the Pariahs.^ 5 , At the present day the iprpgress nf 
Prqte^tafit|,nqssicm8 .amqants almost to nothing.,. .In,’ Dr 

jUA, Ami, c 27.' ^ Steabo, Ind.^ Sec.’igQ. ' 
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Mullen’s report down to 1871 the whole force of 579 
English missionaries, 323 native ordained ministers, and 
1993 other native preachers bad produced a native 
Christian community of only 280,600. There -was pro- 
bably a much larger Eoman Catholic population in the 
south of India about the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

It is still the general law that to constitute a good 
marriage the parties must belong to the same caste, but to 
nnconuected families.^ Undoubtedly, however, the three 
higher castes were always permitted to intermarry with 
the caste next below their own, the issue taking the lower 
caste or sometimes fuiming a new class. A Sndra need 
not marry a wife of the same caste or sect as himself. So 
recently as 1871 it was decided by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Couucil that a marriage between a Zemindar 
of the Malavar class, a sub-division of the Sudra caste, 
with a woman of the Vellala class of Sudras is lawful. 
Generally also a woman may not marry beneath her own 
caste. The feeh'ng is not so strong against a man marry- 
ing even in the lowest caste, for Manu permits the son of 
a Brahman and a Sudra mother to raise his family to the 
highest caste in the seventh generation. The illegitimacy 
resulting from an invalid marriage does not render incapable 
of caste; at least it does not so disqualify the lawful 
children of the bastard. On a foifeiture of caste by either 
spouse intercourse ceases between the spouses : if the 
out-caste be a sonless woman, she is accounted dead, and 
funeral rites are performed for her ; if she have a son, he 
is bound to maintain her. It is remarkable that the 
professional concubinage of the dancing-girl does not 
involve degradation, if it be with a person of the same 
caste. This suggests that whatever may be the function 
of caste, it is not a safe guardian of public morality. The 
rules as to proMbited degrees in marriage used to be very 
strict, but they are now relaxed. An act of 1856 legalized 
re-marriage by widows in all the castes, with a conditional 
forfeiture of the deceased husband’s estate, unless the 
husband has expiessly sanctioned the second marriage. 
The recent Marriage Act was directed against the iniquitous 
child marriages ; it requires a mviimum age. In many ways 
the theoretical inferiority of the Sudra absolves Mm from 
the restraints which the letter of the law lays on the higher 
castes. Thus, a Sudra may adopt a daughter’s or sister’s 
son, though this is contrary to the general rule that the 
adopter should be able to marry the mother of the adopted 
person. The rule requiring the person adopted to he of 
the same caste and gotra or family as the adopter is also 
dispensed with in the case of Sudras. In fact, it is only a 
married person whom a Sudra may- not adopt. As regards 
inheritance the Sudra does not come off so well in competi- 
tion •with the other castes. “ Tbe sons of a Brahamana in 
the several tribes have four shares or three or two or one ; 
the children of a Kshatriya have three portions or two or 
one ; and those of a Yaisya take two parts or one.” This 
refers to the case permitted by law, and not unknown in 
practice, of a Brahman having four wives of different castes, 
a Kshatriya three, and so on. But all sons of inferior caste 
are excluded from property coming by gift to the father ; 
and a Sudra son is also excluded ,frdm land acquired by 
purchase. It ipust be recollected,. hoiveVer, that under an 
Act of 1850,, foss of eastern© longer affects the capacity to 
inherit or to be .a^c^pted. , In, cases of succession ah intestato 
on failure of tibe, preceptor,! pupil, and feUow-student (heirs 
called by .the Hindu, law after relatives), a priest, or any 
BraMnaujrmay , sueceed.< 1 .Where a Sudra is the only sou of 
a TBrahman,’ idle 'Sabinda, or next of kin, would take t^o- 
thirds ofthb inhefiMnce ;' tvhere he is the only Bon‘o|';ahy 


^ See Qbahuaxism, voL It. p. 204' 
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other twice-boru father, the Sapiada would take one-half. 
Possibly, the rule of eq^ual division among sons of equal 
caste did not at first apply to Brahmans, who, as the eldest 
sons of God, would perhaps observe the custom of 
primogeniture among themselves. On the other hand it 
was laid down in the Judicial Committee in 1869, contrary 
to the collected opinions of the Pundits of the Sudder 
Court, that, in default of lawful children, the illegitimate 
children of the Sudra caste inherit their putative father’s 
estate, and, even if there be lawful children, are entitled to 
maintenance out of the estate. It had previously been 
decided by Sir Edward Ryan in 1857 that the illegitimate 
children of a Hajput, or of any other member of a superior 
caste, have no right of inheritance even nnder will, but a 
mere right to maintenance, provided the children are docile. 
It seems then that the Kshatriya and Vaisya castes, though 
in one sense non-existent, still control Hindu succes- 
sion.’- 

With regard to Persia the Zend Avesta speaks of a 
fourfold division of the ancient inhabitants of Iran into 
priests, warriors, agriculturists and artificers j and also of a 
sevenfold division corresponding to the seven amschespands, 
or servants of Ormuzd. This was no invention of 
Zoroaster, but a tradition from the golden age of Jemshid 
orDiemschid. The priestly caste of Magi was divided into 
Herbeds or disciples, Mobeds or masters, and Destur Mobeds 
or complete masters. The last-named were alone entitled 
to read the liturgies of Ormuzd ; they alone predicted the 
future and carried the sacred costi, or girdle, havan, or cup, 
and barsom, or bunch of twigs. The Zend word haresrm is 
supposed to be connected with Brahma, or sacred element, 
of which the symbol was a bunch of kusa grass, generally 
called veda. The Persian and Hindu religions are further 
connected by the ceremony called Homa in the one and 
Soma in the other. Haug, in Ms Tract on the Origin of 
Bmh7na7mm (quoted by Muir, nbi sitpra), maintains that 
the division in the ZeTid Avesta of the followers of Ahura 
Mazda into Atharvas, Eathaesvas, and Vastrya was precisely 
equivalent to the three superior Indian castes. He also 
asserts that only the sons of priests (Atharvas) could 
become priests, a rule still in force among the Parsis. The 
Book of Daniel rather suggests that the Magi were an 
elective body ; and as regards the secular classes there does 
not seem to be a trace of hereditary employment or religious 
subordination. There is a legend in the Dabistan of a 
great conqueror, Mahabad, who divided the Abyssinians 
into the usual four castes ; and Strabo mentions a similar 
classification of the Iberians into kings, priests, soldiers, 
husbandmen, and menials. 

At one time it was the universal opinion that in Egypt 
there were at least two great castes, priests and warriors, 
the functions of which were transmitted from father to son, 
the minor professions grouped under the great castes being 
also subject to hereditary transmission. This opinion was 
held by Otfried Muller,^ Meiners of Gottingen, and others. 
Doubts were first suggested by Rossellini, and after 
Champollion had deciphered the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
J. J. Ampfere ^ boldly announced that there were in Egypt 
no castes strictly so called ; that in particular the professions 
of priest, soldier, judge, <fec., were not hereditary; and 
that the division of Egyptian society was merely that wHch 
is generally found in certain stages of social growth between 
the liberal professions and the mechanical arts and trades. 
No difference of colour, or indeed of any feature, has been 


For an aoconni; of the actual condition of castes see the magnifi- 
cently illustrated GoTerument publication The Teople qf India, edited 
by Kaye and Watson, 6 vols. Ito, 1868-72 ; also Sherring’s Castes of 
Bena/res. 
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observed in the monumental pictures of the different 
Egyptian castes. From an inspection of numerous tombs, 
sarcophagi, and funeral stones, wMch frequently enumerate 
the names and professions of several kinsfolk of the deceased, 
Ampfere has concluded that sacerdotal and military functions 
were sometimes united in the same person, and might even 
be combined with civil functions , that intermarriage might 
certainly take place between the sacred and military orders , 
and that the members of the same natural family did 
frequently adopt the different occupations which had been 
supposed to be the exclusive property of the castes. The 
tombs of Beni Hassan show in a striking manner the 
Egyptian tendency to accumulate, rather than to separate, 
employments. Occasionally families were set apart for 
the worship of a particular divinity. An interesting “ sec- 
tion ” of Egyptian society is afforded by a granite monu- 
ment preserved in the Museum at Naples. Nine figures 
in bas-relief represent the deceased, his father, three 
brothers, a paternal uncle, and the father and two brothers 
of his wife. Another side contains the mother, wife, wife’s 
mother, and maternal aunts. The deceased is described as 
a military officer and superintendent of buildings ; his elder 
brother as a priest and architect ; his third brother as a 
provincial governor, and his father as a priest of Ammon. 
The family of the wife is exclusively sacerdotal. Egyptian 
caste, therefore, permitted two brothers to be of different 
castes, and one person to be of more castes than one, and 
of different castes from those to which his father or wife 
belonged. The lower employments, commerce, agriculture, 
even medicine, are never mentioned on the tombs. The ab- 
solute statements about caste in Egypt, circulated by such 
writers as Reynier and De Goguet, have, no doubt, been 
founded on passages in Herodotus (ii, 143, 164.), who men- 
tions seven classes, and makes war an hereditary profession ; 
in Diodorus Siculus (i. 2~8), who mentions five classes and 
an hereditary priesthood ; and in Plato, who, anxious to 
illustrate the principle of compulsory division of labour, on 
which his republic was based, speaks in the Tvnxoeus of a 
total separation of the six classes, — priests, soldiers, 
husbandmen, artisans, hunters, and shepherds. Heeren 
(ii. 594) does not hesitate to ascribe the formation of Egyp- 
tian caste to the meeting of different races. According 
to the chronology constructed by Bunsen the division into 
castes began in the period 10,000-9000, and was completed 
along with the introduction of animal worship and the 
improvement of writing nnder the third dynasty in the 6 th 
or 7th century of the Old Empire. The Scholiast of 
Apollonius Rhodius, on the authority of Dicsearchus, in the 
Second Book of Hellas, mentions a king, Sesonchosis, who, 
about 3712 b.o., “enacted that no one should abandon 
his father’s trade, for this he considered as leading to 
avarice.” Bunsen conjectures that this may refer to 
Sesostoris, the lawgiver of Manetho’s third or Memphite 
dynasty, the eighth from Menes, who introduced writing, 
building with hewn stone, and medicine ; possibly, also, 
to Sesostris, who, Aristotle says {Polit., vii. 1), introduced 
caste to Crete. He further observes that in Egypt there 
was never a conquered indigenous race. There was one 
nation with one language and one religion; the public 
panegyrics embraced the whole people ; every Egyptian 
was the child and friend of the gods. The kings weie 
generally warriors, and latterly adopted into the sacredotal 
caste. Intermarriage was the rule, except between the swine- 
herds and all other classes. “ Every shepherd is an abomi- 
nation unto the Egyptians ” (Gen. xlvi. 34). (w. c. s.) 

CABTEIi, Loots Bebteaiot (1688-1757), a learned 
mathematician, was born at Montpellier in 1688, and 
entered the order of the Jesuits in 1703. At first he was 
a student of literature, but he afterwards devoted Mmself 
entirely to mathematics and natural philosophy. He 
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■wrote several scientific works, that which attracted most 
attention at the time being his Optique des Couleurs, or 
treatise on the melody of colours. He endeavoured to 
illustrate the subject by a clavecin oculaire, or ocular harp- 
sichord; but the treatise and the illustration were quickly 
forgotten. He also published a critical account of the 
system of Sir Isaac ISrewton in French. 

CASTEL-A-MAEE, or Castellamare, a city and sea- 
port of Italy, on the Gulf of Naples, 15 miles by rail south- 
east of the city of that name. It is situated on the lower 
slopes of Monte Sant’ A ngelo (the ancient Mans Gaurus), 
and along a sheltered beach, commanding an extensive view 
of the Bay of Naples from V esuvius to Misenum. It stands 
near the site of the ancient Stahice, whicb was destroyed by 
Sulla in the social war, but continued to exist as a small 
place till 79 a,d., when it was overwhelmed along with. 
Pompeii and Herculaneum by the great eruption of 
Vesuvius, and became for ever celebrated as the death-scene 
of the elder PKny, The castle, from which the city takes 
its name, was erected by Frederick II , surrounded by walls 
and towers in the 13th century by Charles I. of Anjou, 
and strengthened by additional fortifications by Alphonso I. 
of Aragon. Castel-a-mare is the seat of a bishopric, and 
has a loyal palace, a cathedral, several churches and con- 
vents, a military hospital, barracks, a handsome quay, a 
royal arsenal, and a dockyard, where the large ships of the 
Neapolitan navy were formerly built. In shipbuilding it 
still ranks second of the Italian towns ; and there are 
manufactures of hnen, silk and cotton goods, and leather. 
The port is small, and divided by two forts. The hill 
immediately above the town is covered with villas and 
casinos. The royal casino of Quisisana, originally built 
by Charles H. of Anjou, was restored by Ferdinand I. of 
Naples. It is more remarkable for its fine prospect than 
for its magnificence as a palace. Population about 26,000. 

CASTEL-A-MAEE, a seaport town of Sicily, on a bay 
to which it gives its name, in the province of Trapani, and 
about 30 miles west of Palermo. It occupies the site of 
the port of the ancient Segesta, which lay about six miles 
distant, and it still carries on a considerable export trade in 
wine, fruit, gram, and timber. Population 11,280. 

CASTEL SAEEASIN, a town of France, capital of an 
arrondissement, in the department of Tarn et Garonne, 
situated on the Songuine or Azine, near its influx into the 
Garonne, 12 miles west of Montauban. The walls which 
formerly surrounded the town have been converted into 
promenades. It has manufactures of serges and other 
woollen stuffs, hats, and leather, and some trade in corn 
grown in the vicinity. The town is said by some investiga- 
tors to receive its name from the erection of its castle by 
the Saracens, but according to others the present form of 
the word is only a corruption of Oastel sur Azine, The 
Parliament of Toulouse took refuge within the town in 
1595. Population in 1872, 3U64:. 

CASTEL VETRANO, a town of Sicily, near the south- 
east extremity of the island, 12 miles east of Mazzara, in 
the province of Trapani. It is well and regularly built, 
and has a population of about 20,000, many of whom are 
hereditary tenants of the dukes of Monteleone, who have a 
palace in the town. Near it are the ruins of the ancient 
city Selinus, which was destroyed by the Carthaginians 
409 B.c. 

CASTELL, Edmukd (c, 1606-1685), a learned English 
Orientalist, was born about 1606, at Hatley, in Cambridge- 
shire. At the age of fifteen he entered Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, but he afterwards changed his residence to St 
John’s, where he enjoyed the use of a valuable library. 
His great work was the compiling of his Lexicon 
Heptaglotton Uehraicum, Glialdaicum, Syriacum, Samari- 
tanum, JEihiopicum., Ardbicum, et Lersicum (London, 1669). 
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Over this book he spent eighteen years, working (if we may 
accept his own statement) from sixteen to eighteen hours 
a day ; he employed fourteen assistants, and by an expendi- 
ture of £12,000 brought himself to poverty, for his lexi- 
con, though full of the most unusual learning, did not find 
purchasers. His loss was partly compensated by a number of 
preferments, including a prebend at Canterbury, and the 
professorship of Arabic at Cambridge. Castell also lent 
the aid of his erudition to the preparation of Dr Walton’s 
well-known Polyglott Bible, His MSS. he bequeathed to 
the University of Cambridge. 

CASTELLI, loNAz Friedrich (1781-1862), an 
Austrian dramatist, was bom on 6th March 1781, at 
Vienna, He completed his education at the university in 
his native town, and entered the profession of law, The 
leisure left him by his employment in a subordinate 
Government ofiSce he devoted to literary work, in particular 
to the composition and adaptation of dramatic pieces. 
Some of his war-songs became exceedingly popular, and so 
excited the ill-feeling of the French that Castelli had to 
flee from Vienna and take refuge in Hungary, In 1811 
he was made director of the court theatre by Prince 
Lobkowitz, but he resigned this post in 1814 in order to 
accompany Count Oavriani to France as secretary. He 
returned to Vienna with Count Munch-Bellinghausen, and 
for many years occupied himself entirely with literary work. 
He died in 1862 at Lilienfeld. From 1840 he had enjoyed 
a pension from Government. His autobiography appeared 
in three volumes, 1861-2, His numerous dramas and 
minor pieces are distinguished only by their light gaiety 
and humour. 

CASTELLO, Bernardo (1657-1629), a Genoese 
portrait and historical painter, born at Albaro near Genoa, 
was the intimate friend of Tasso, and took upon himself 
the task of designing the figures of the Gerusalemme 
Liberata, published in 1590 ; some of these subjects were 
engraved by Agostino Caracci, Besides painting a number 
of works in Genoa, mostly in a rapid and superficial style, 
Gastello was employed in Rome, and in the court of the 
duke of Savoy. 

CASTELLO, Giovanni Battista (1500-1669), an 
eminent Italian historical painter, was born in Bergamo, 
and is hence ordinarily termed II Bergamasco. He belongs, 
however, to the school of Genoa, but does not appear to 
have had any family relationship with the other two painters 
named CasteUo, also noticed here. He was employed 
to decorate the Nunziata di Portoria in Genoa, the saloon 
of the Lanzi Palace at Gorlago, and the Pardo Palace in 
Spain. His best-known works are the Martyrdom of St 
Sebastian, and the picture of our Saviour as Judge of the 
World on one of the vaultings of the Nunziata. He was 
an architect and sculptor as well as painter. In 1667 he 
was invited to Madrid by Philip IT., and there he died, 
holding the ofifice of architect of the Royal Palaces. 

CASTELLO, Valerio (1625-1659), was the youngest 
son of Bernardo Gastello, noticed above. He sur- 
passed his father, and particularly excelled in painting 
battle-scenes. He painted the Rape of the Sabines, 
now in the Palazzo Brignole, Genoa, and decorated the 
cupola of the Church of the Annunciation in the same city. 
In these works he is regarded by his admirers as combining 
the fire of Tintoretto with the general style of Paolo Vero- 
nese; his premature death cut short a career of high hopes. 

CASTELLON DE LA PLANA, a town of Valencia, 
in Spain, the capital of a modern province, is situated about 
4 miles from the sea, and 40 miles N.N.E. of Valencia, in 
39° 87' N. lat. and 0° 4' W. long, It derives its name from 
the extensive plain in which it is situated, and which is 
watered artificially by an aqueduct brought for the most 
part through solid rock from the Mijares, a stream about 
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fiv^ miles distant. It is walled, and contains two nunneries, 
three monasteries, and two hospitals, as well as several 
ckurche-s, in >yMc]i there are paintings by Eihalta, a native 
artist. There is a brisk local trade maintained in the 
weaving of sail-cloth and hnen. In the time of the Moors 
thp city- was situated on a height to the north of the present 
position, to which it was removed by Jayme I. in 1233. 
Population, 20,123. 

CASTELKAU, Michel de, Seeue de la MAUVissiiRE 
(c.l 520-1592), a French soldier and diplomatist, ambassador 
to Queen Elizabeth, was horn in Touraine about 1520. He 
was one of a large family of children, and his grandfather, 
Pierre de Castelnau, was equerry to Louis XII. Eudowed 
with a clear and penetrating intellect and remarkable 
strength of memory, he received a careful education, and 
made rapid progress in his studies. To complete his 
education he travelled in Italy and made a long stay at 
Rome. He then spent some time in the Island of Malta, 
afterwards entered the army, and made his first acquaint- 
ance with the art of war in the chequered compaigns of 
the Freuch in Italy. > His abilities and Ms courage won for 
him the friendship and protection of the cardinal of 
Lorraine, who took him into his service. In' 1557 a 
command in the navy was given to him, and the cardinal 
proposed to get him knighted. This, however, he declined, 
and then rejoined the French army m Picardy. Various 
delicate missions requiring tact and discretion were en- 
trusted to him by the constable de Montmorency, and these 
he discharged so satisfactorily that he was sent by the 
king, Henry II., to Scotland, with despatches for Mary 
Stuart, then betrothed to the Dauphin (afterwards Francis 
II). From Scotland he passed into England, and treated 
with Queen Elizabeth respecting her claims on Calais 
(1559), a settlement of which was effected at the congress, 
of Cambray. Castelnau was next sent, with the title of 
ambassador, to the princes of Germany, for the purpose of 
prevailing upon them to withdraw their favour from the 
Protestants, This embassy was followed by missions to 
Margaret of Parma, governess of the bfetherlanda, to 
Savoy, and then to Rome, to ascertain the views of Pope 
Paul IV. with regard to France. Paul having died just be- 
fore his 'arrival, Castelnau used his influence in favour 
of the election of Pius .IV: Returning to France he 
once more entered the navy, and served under his former 
patijpn. It. was his- good, fortune, at ISTantes, to, discover 
the earliest symptqms of the conspiracy of Ai»boise, which 
he immediately reported to the Government, After the 
death, of Francis II. (December 1560), he accompanied 
the queen, Mary Stuart, fo Scotland, and remained with 
her a year, during which time he made several journeys 
into England, and atteriipted to bring about, a reconciliation 
between Mary and Queen Elizabeth. The wise and 
moderate counsels -which he offered to the former were 
unheeded. In, 1562,, in consequence of the civil war in 
France, he returned .tjiere. H^ was ennployed agains.t the 
Protestants in Brittany, was taken prisoner in an engage- 
ment with them and ,sent to Havre, but was soon, after 
exchanged. In the midst of the excited passions of his 
coputrymen, Castelnau, who was a sincere. Catholic, main- 
tained -a wise self-control and moderation, and by his 
cpqpela rendered valuable" service to the Government,' He 
aej3v:^.abike giege of Rouen, distinguished himself at, the 
batijlpfoi book ^lancarville, and' contributed in' 1563 
to Ihejrepapliure.qf Havre from the English.- During the 
hexf, fqpip&^laGa^l^elhau was' employed in various impor- 
tautf 'uusejcia^ .y— dxqt $ 0 ' Queen Elizabeth, to negotiate a 
peace j .next ,|Qi.th;e,dp|5;e of Alka, ,the new governor qf tke 
Nefc|iarlands.-j On (this i(|ccasion;h,e discovered the project 
formed by Cou(i6 ,aad pofigniy^tq peb^e ,.and carry off the 
royal family at Monceanx (1567).', /Affer the battle of St 
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Denis he was again sent to Germany to solicit aid against 
the Protestants ; and on his return he was rewarded for 
his ser-vices with the post of governor of Saint-Dizier, and 
a company of orderlies. At the head of his company he 
took. part in the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour. In 
1572 he was sent to England by Charles IX;, to allay the 
excitement created by the massacre of St Bartholomew ; 
and the same year he was sent to Germany and Switzerland. 
Two years later he was reappointed by Henry HI. ambassa- 
dor to Queen Elizabeth, and he remained at her court for ten 
years. During this period he used his influence to promote 
the marriage of the queen with the duke of Alengon, with a 
view especially to strengthen and maintain the alliance of 
the two countries. But Elizabeth made so many promises 
only to break them that at last he refused to accept them or 
communicate them to his Government. On his return to 
France he found that his chS.teau of La Mauvissiere had 
been destroyed in the civil war ; and as he refused to 
recognize the authority of the League, the duke of Guise 
deprived him of the governorship of Saint-Dizier. He 
was thus brought almost to a state of destitution. But on 
the accession of Henry IV., the king, who knew his worth, 
and was confident that although he was a Catholic he 
might rely on his fidelity, gave him a command in the 
army, and entrusted him with various confidential missions. 
Castelnau died at Joinville in 1592. The lUmoires left 
by this great diplomatist rank very high among the 
original authorities for the period they cover, the eleven 
years between 1559 and 1570. They were written during 
his last embassy in Fmgland for the benefit of his son ; 
and they possess the merits of clearness, veracity, and 
impartiality. They were first printed in 1621 ; again, 
with additions'by Le Laboureur, in 2 vols. folio, in 1659 •, 
and a third time, still further enlarged by Jean Godefroy, 3 
vols. folio, in 1731. Castelnau translated into French the 
Latin work of Ramus On tlie Manners and Omtoms of the 
Ancient Gauls. Various letters of his are preserved in 
the Cottonian and Harleian collections in the British 
Museum. 

CASTELNAUDARY, the chief town of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Aude, in France, 21 miles north- 
west of Carcassonne, It is finely situated on an elevation 
in the midst of a fertile and well-cultivated plain ; and its 
commercial facilities are greatly increased by the Canal du 
Midi, which widens out, as it passes the town, into an 
extensive basin or reservoi?*, .surrounded with wharves and 
warehouses. The principal buildings are the courthouses, 
the church, of St Michel, the exchange, and the communal 
college. There are large manufactures of woollen and cotton 
goods, linen, leather, bricks, tiles, and earthenware ; an 
extensive trade is maintained m lime, gypsum, grain, fruits, 
and wine; and the building of canal boats forms an 
important industry. By some authorities Gastelnaudary is 
supposed to represent the ancient, iSosiqmagus, and to receive 
its present n^me, which they regard as a corruption of tlie 
Latin. Costrum Hovum Arianorum, from the fact that it 
was rebuilt by the Visigpths, who were adherents of the 
Arian party. It is distinctly , mentioned in the 12th 
century, and, in 1212 it, was remarkable as the scene of a 
great, , conflict between the counts of Toulouse and Foix and 
, Simon de'Mpntfort, in w:hich the former were defeated.. .In 
1229 the town was deprived of its ramparts ; and in 1366 
ijr -was .captured apd ■b.urned'.by |;li.ei BlaA Frince. In 1 632 
the duke of-Montmoileiney -was idefeafeed ;here by the royal 
troops under Sqkomb.erg-L •■iPjOlpnlatiftn: in i§'72, 7946. 

^ .GASTELO BBiANCQ White Castle)/ a, town and 
bishop’s seat of Portugal, iu the proyipce oTEeira, on,, a hill 
near the Liria, .6,4 niilegj east by south of Coimbra. It is 
surrQnnded by .wails fl,anked by towers, and, ha?’ a ruined 
castle on the..snnamit of the hUl Population about, 6580. 
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CASTI, Giovanni Battista (1721-1803), an Italian 
poet, was "bom of liunible parents at Montefiascone, in the 
States of the Church, in 1721. He rose to the dignity of 
canon in the cathedral of his native place, hut gave up his 
chance of church preferment to satisfy his gay and restless 
spirit by visiting most of the capitals of Europe. In 1782, 
on the death of Metastasio, he was appointed Poeta Oesario, 
or poet-laureate of Austria, in which capacity he applied 
himself with great success to the opera bouflfe j but, in 
1796, he resigned this post, in order that he might not be 
hampered by political relations ; and he spent the close of 
his life as a private gentleman at Paris, where he died in 
1803. Casti is best known as the author of the Novelle Gal- 
anti, and of Gli Amtnali Parlanti, a poetical allegory, over 
which he spent eight years (1794-1802), and which, not- 
withstanding its tedious length, excited so much interest that 
it was translated into French, German, and Spanish, and 
(very freely and with additions) into English in W. S. 
Eose’s Court and Parliament of Beasts (Land. 1819). 
Written during the time of the Eevolution in France, it was 
intended to exhibit the feelings and hopes of the people, 
and the defects and absurdities of various political systems. 
The Fovelle Galanti is a series of poetical tales, in the 
ottava rima, — a metre largely used by Italian poets for that 
class of compositions. The sole merit of these poems con- 
sists in the harmony and purity of the style, and the liveli- 
ness and sarcastic power of many passages. They are, how- 
ever, characterised by the grossest licentiousness ; and there 
is no originality of plot, — that, according to the custom of 
Italian novelists, being taken from classical mythology or 
other ancient legends. Among the other works of Casti 
is the Poema Tartaro, a mock-heroic satire on the court 
of Catherine II., with which he was personally acquainted. 

CASTIGLIONE DELLE STIVIERE, a town of Italy, 
in the province of Brescia, 20 miles north-west of Mantua. 
It has a castle, a theatre, and two fine churches, amd was 
formerly the capital of a small principality dependent on 
the duchy of Mantua, In 1796 the, Austrians, under 
Wurmser, were defeated there by Marshal Augereau, who 
was afterwards rewarded by Hapoleon with the title of 
duke of Castiglione. Population, 5237. This town must 
not be confounded with Castiglione Fioretino, a flourish- 
ing township, about 11 miles south of Arezzo by rail, which 
is chiefly engaged in the culture of the silk-.worm.. 

CASTIGLIOJSTE, Baldassaee (1478-1529), diplomatist 
and man of letters, was born at Casatico near Mantua, 
and was educated at Milan under the famous ■ professors 
Merula and Ohalcondyles. In 1496 he entered the service 
of Lodovico Sforza, duke of Milan, returning to Mantua 
in 1500 when Lodovico was carried prisoner into France. 
In 1504 he was attached to the court of Guidobaldo 
Malatesta, duke of Urbino, and in 1506 he was sent by 
that prince on a mission to Henry YII, of England, who 
had before conferred on Federigo Malatesta, “ the Good 
Duke,” the most famous mercenary of Ms age, the order of 
the Garter, Guidobaldo dying cMldless in 1508, the 
duchy of Urbino was gtyen to Francesco Maria della Eovere, 
for whom Castiglione, envoy at the court of Lep X.-(jMedici), 
obtained the ofllce of generalissimo of the . Papal trpops. 
Charged with the arrangement of the dispute between 
Clement YIL (Medici) and Charles V., Castiglione crossed, 
in 1524, into Spain, where he was received with highest 
honours, being afterwards naturalized, apd m?cde bishop of 
Avila., In .1527,, however, Eome was seiz.e,d;apd sacked 
by the Imperialistsiunder Boupbon, and hi the July'of the 
same, year the surrender of the, castle of^^S^ntl ; Angelo 

placed fClement Mi their .hands .C|asta^lione, .fiaiii been 

tricked. by fih® omperor, but there. were, not wanting accusa- 
tions of treachery .against himseljE.', had, -however, placed 
fideUty .highest ^gmg. the virtues of his ideal./' courtier;” 
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and when he died at Toledo in 1529, it was said that he 
had died of grief and shame at the imputation. The 
emperor mourned him as " one of the world’s best cavaliers.” 
A portrait of him, now at the Louvre, was painted by 
Eaphael, who disdained neither his opinion nor his advice. 

Castiglione wrote little, but that little is of rare merit. His 
verses, in Latin and Italian, are elegant in the extreme ; his 
letters (Padua, 1769-1771) are full of grace and finesse. 
But the book by wMch he is best remembered is the famous 
treatise, II Gortegiano, written in 1514, published at 
Venice by Aldus in 1528, and translated into English by a 
certain Thomas Hoby as early as 1561. This book, called 
by the Italians II Idbro d’Oro, and remarkable for its easy 
force and undemonstrative elegance of style no less than 
for the nobility and mauliness of its theories, describes the 
Italian gentleman of the Eenaissauce, under Ms brightest 
and fairest aspect, and gives a charming picture of the 
court of Guidobaldo da Montefeltre, duke of Urbino, 
" confessedly the purest and most elevated court in Italy.” 
In the form of a discussion held in the duchess’s drawing- 
room — with Elizahetta Gonzaga, Pietro Bembo, Bernardo 
Bibbiena, Giuliauo de’ Medici, Emilia Pia, and Ceretino the 
Unique among the speakers — the question. What constitutes 
a perfect courtier ? is debated. With but few differences, 
the type determined on is the ideal gentleman of the 
present day. See Ginguen^, Histoire Litter avre de Vltalie, 
vL, vii.; and J. A. Symonds, The Iie7iahsance in Italy, 
London, 1875. 

CASTIGLIONE, Giovanni Benedetto (1616-1670), 
currently named in Italy II Grechetto, and in France Le 
Ben6dette, a painter of the Genoese School, was born in 
Genoa, and studied for some time under Vandyck. He 
painted portraits, historical pieces, and landscapes, hut 
chiefly excelled in fairs, markets, and rural scenes with 
animals. ' His paintings are to he found at Eome, Venice, 
Naples, Florence, and more especially Genoa and Mantua. 
He also executed a great number of etchings, wMch are 
spirited, free, and full of taste ; Diogenes searching for 
a Man is one of the principal of these. The etchings are 
remarkable for light and shade, and have even earned for 
Castiglione the name of “ a second Eembrandt,” The 
Presepio (Nativity of Jesus) in the church of Sau Luca, 
Genoa, ranks among Ms most celebrated paintings ; the 
Louvre also contains eight characteristic examples. In his 
closing years he lived in Mantua, painting for the court ; 
here he received Ms name of “ Grechetto,” from the classic 
air of his pastorals, and here he died of gout in 1670. 
His brother Salvatore and his son Francesco excelled in 
the same subjects ; and it is thought that many paintings 
which are ascribed to Benedetto are only copies after him, 
or perhaps originals by Ms son or brother. 

CASTIGLIONE, Caklo Ottavio, Count (1784-1849), 
an Italian philologist of considerable reputation, was born 
at Milan of an ancient family. His principal work was 
done in connection with the Arabic and other Oriental 
languages ; hut he also performed good service in several 
other departments. In 1819 he published Mon^e Gufiche 
del Mvseo di Milano, apd assisted Cardinal Mai in Ms 
TJlphiZce partvum inediian'um in Amlrpsiams palimpsestis 
repertairwm, editio. A learned Memoir$i geograpMque et 
numismaiigue mr la pa/rtie orimtgle de la Barbaric appdce 
AfriMapar les, AraS^iUppeareds in 1826, and established 
hjS'Xepntatiom^ . In -1829 he published by himself the 
GDihic-vejrmpn of the secopd epistle of Paul to the Coriu- 
tMans^;.and this was followed by the Gothic versiou of ,the 
epistle, ta thp Eomaps, tihe^first epistle to the CoripthiauB, 
i apd.-tho epistle Mi the Ephesians in 1834 ; by .Galatians, 

, Phiiippiaos, apd 1 Thessalonians ip. 1835., and by ^ Thes- 
salonians in 1839. His life was written by Biopdelli, and. 
. appeared .at Milan in 1856. ■ ' i, . 
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GA.STILE (in Spanisli, Casiilla), an ancient kingdom 
of Spain occupying the central districts of the peninsula. 
Eor its history as a separate kingdom see the article 
Spaiit. The name Castile is derived from the existence 
of numerous forts [castillos) erected on the frontiers to 
afford protection from enemies. The northern part of the 
old kingdom, which was first rescued from the Moors, is 
called Castilla la Viya, or Old Castile ; the southern, more 
recently acquired, is called Castilla la Nueva, orhTew Castile. 
The length of Castile from north to south is about 300 
miles j the breadth, about 160 miles j and the total area 
about 45,000 square miles, or nearly one-fourth that of Spain. 

Old Castile is bordered on the by the Bay of 
Biscay, on the E. and hT.E. by Biscay, Alava, Favarre, 
and xiragon, on the S. by Few Castile, and on the 
W. by Leon and Asturias. It is divided into the pro- 
vinces of Burgos, Logrono, Santander. Soria, Segovia, 
Avila, Palencia, Valladolid, and has an area of 26,409 
square miles, and a population estimated in 1870 at 
1,689,864 inhabitants. The country consists of vast 
plains, which form, between the Cantabrian chain in the 
north and the chain of Sierras stretching south-west from 
Aragon to Estremadura, a great table-land, of a height 
between 2500 and 4000 feet above the sea. The principal 
rivers are the Douro and the Ebro. The plains are barren 
and dry, with scarcely a tree, meadow, or spring of water ; 
bub the hills bordering the mountain ranges are well 
clothed with oak-forests. The climate is healthy, bnt 
subject to great extremes of cold and heat ; frosts in the 
higher regions may last three months at a time. The soil 
is productive, but poorly cultivated ; the harvests of wheat, 
however, are abundant. Wine and oil of inferior quality, 
and madder, are produced in considerable quantity, bnt 
fruits are scarce except at Bureba. The export trade is 
chiefly in wool, cattle, sheep, and wheat. The had state 
of the roads (which are often impassable for mules), the 
insufficiency of railway communication, and the neglected 
condition of the Port of Santander, are great obstacles to 
commerce. 

Few Castile is bounded on theF. by Old Castile, on the 
E, by Aragon and Valencia, on the S, by La Mancha, on the 
W, by Estremadura. It forms the southern portion of the 
great central table-land of Spain, and comprises the pro- 
vinces of Madrid, Toledo, Guadalajara, and Cuenca. The 
total area is 20,1 78 square miles, inhabited by a population 
estimated in 1870 at 1,277,123, The principal mountain 
ranges are the Sierra Guadarama in the north, and the 
Sierra Morena in the south. The chief rivers are the 
Tagus, Guadiana, Guadalqniver, Segura, and Xucar, The 
climate is more rigorous than that of Old Castile, and the 
mean temperature, on account of the elevation of surface, 
is not more than 69° ; but the heat in summer is extreme 
in the valleys. The rainfall is not more then 10 inches in 
a year ; the winds are dry and violent. The whole country 
presents the aspect of a barren dusty steppe, with patches 
of olive-trees here and there, and wheat, pea, and saffron 
fields. During the rainy season the vegetation is very 
luxuriant; hut agriculture is in a backward state; the 
soil is fertile, but the rivers are not used for its irrigation. 
The total quantity of wheat raised is barely sufficient for 
the wants of the population. Hemp and flax and obVe- 
trees are cultivated. Timber and fire-wood are becoming 
dearer, as the country is very little wooded. Honey is 
gathered in considerable quantities ; and sheep, oxen, and 
mules are reared in great numbers. Iron, salt, and quick- 
silver are worked; the mineral resources are good, but 
ill developed. The manufactures are chiefly of woollen 
goods, plain and figured velvets, silks, satins, calicoes, 
stockings, earthenware, and cutlery. 

The inhabitants of both Old and Few Castile are a loyal | 
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and manly race, preserving the primitive simplicity and 
pure Spanish, as well as the pride, of their forefathers. 
They are uneducated and incliued to bigotry, bnt naturally 
shrewd and intelligent. The tillage of the land and the 
pasturing of sheep are their chief employments. 

CASTILLEJO, CmusTOBAL db (1494-1656), was born, 
according to Moratin, in Ciudad-Eodrigo. Attached at an 
early age to the household of Ferdinand of Austria, after- 
wards king of Bohemia and Hungary, and eventually em- 
peror, Castillejo rose in the prince’s service to the post of 
secretary, taking orders on the departure of his master from 
Spain, in which country he remained some time. A letter 
written during this period (1523) by Martin de Salinas 
to the treasurer Salamanca, in reply to one asking him to 
provide the treasurer with a secretary, bears flattering wit- 
ness to the ability and temper of Castillejo, who is warmly 
recommended to the vacancy. It is not known whether 
he obtained this post. Certain it is, however, that he soon 
afterwards Mowed Ferdinand, and resumed his secretary- 
ship, with hut little profit, if we may judge from many 
passages in his verse, in which he deplores his poverty and 
the forlorn position unaided merit held at court. He was 
several times in Venice, where certain of his opuscules 
were printed for smuggling into Spain, — Castillejo, bke 
Terres Faharro, whose comedies and satires were also pub- 
lished in Italy, being on the Index of the Inquisition, on 
account of the strong anti -clerical bias of his satirical works. 
He died in a monastery near Vienna, two years before Fer- 
dinand’s recognition as emperor. 

Castillejo was a voluminous writer of verse. His poems 
are worthy of note, not only on account of their intrinsic 
merit, but also as being the last manifestation of import- 
ance of the older Spanish School of poetry against the 
younger section under the leadership of Garcilaso de la 
Vega. That fine melodist and brilliant rhetorician, the 
Eonsard of Spain, seconded by Boscan and Hurtado de 
Mendoxa, had introduced into his own land the rhythms 
and cadences employed in Italy ; through him the sonnet, 
the canzone, the octaves of the comic epics, and even the 
terza rima of the comedy itself had been transplanted 
into Spanish, soil ; and he and Ms followers had created a 
vocabulary of picked and exquisite terms which, passing 
through the hands of the magniloquent Herrera, was to end 
in the monstrous dialect of Gongora and his disciples. 
Against this revolution OastiUejo set his face, fighting 
gallantly and unavailingly in defence of the antique 
metrical forms and structures. The use of these he never 
abandoned, save on one or two occasions when, for purposes 
of parody, he produced sonnets and octaves. In the poetry 
of Castillejo, which is written chiefly in “ quintillas ” and 
“ coplas de pi4 quebrado,” are all the qualities that make 
the older verse of Spain such pleasant reading — the grace- 
ful simplicity, the artless elegance, the fluency and 
spontaneity (wMch sometimes, however, degenerates into 
garrulity), the keen and homely mother wit, often gross 
but seldom offensive or cruel. He has, however, other quali- 
ties wMch are peculiar to himself, and wMch give Mm a 
place apart even among the school that maybe said to end 
in Mm ; his society verses are bright with a pleasant gossipy 
amiability; Ms satires are quick with a certain cynical 
sprightliness that makes them still amusing and attractive ; 
while one at least of Ms poems, the “ Dialogue between 
Himself and his Ben,” overflows with a humorous tenderness 
that is extremely effective. Writing on anything and 
everything — “ On a Green and Yellow Costume,” “ On the 
Wood Guaiacum,” “ On a Friend’s Horse called Tristram,” 
— ^he of course produced a cloud of rhymes that are 
intolerable and to be avoided. Some of his “ Villancicos,” 
" Letras,” and “ Motes,” however, are charming in despite 
of years; a not infrequent note in them reminding the 
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reader somewhat of the quaint graces of Charles of Orleans, 
with whom in this fondness for elaborate trifles CastiUejo 
may be said to have a certain afidnlty, though immeasurably 
his inferior in delicacy of touch and artistic restraint. His 
principal satires, “The Sermon against Love” and the 
“ Dialogue of the Conditions of Women,” are amusing and 
witty enough ; while his “ Galatea,” an imitation of Ovid, 
must be regarded as one of the sweetest pieces of pastoral 
poetry in the whole range of Spanish letters, and, with the 
exception of the exquisite little anacreontic to Love, as the 
best of Castillejo’s many poems. 

The strong anti-clerical feelings of CastiUejo, himself 
an ecclesiastic, have been already remarked. His satires 
were treated exceedingly Ul on this account by the officers 
of the Inquisition, who did not scruple to excise large 
portions of them, and to fill up the gaps thus caused with 
screeds of a contrary tendency, the work of their own 
hack-rhymesters, who had at this period a great deal of 
work to do of the same sort. The poems themselves are 
divided into three books, the first devoted to “ Love,” and 
the second to “ Conversation and Pastime ;” while the third 
is composed of moral and religious verses. The best text 
is that given in the Bihlioteca de Autores JSspamles, vol. 
xxxii., Madrid, 1832. 

CASTING. See Fotriroim _ 

CASTLE (Saxon castel, Latin castellum, diminutive 
from castrim, whence the French cTidteau and chatel, as in 
Neufchatel), an encampment, a fortress or place rendered 
defensible either by nature or art. The term is also often 
applied to the principal mansion of a prince or nobleman. 

The frequent and protracted wars between neighbouring 
tribes and peoples which took place in early times must 
soon have rendered evident the expediency of erecting forts. 
These at first consisted only of earthen ramparts or rows of 
palisades, situated mostly on commanding eminences. 
With improved methods of assault and the advance of con- 
structive art came erections of wood and stone, which by 
and by were flanked with towers and surrounded by a wall 
and ditch. Increased mechanical and architectural skill, 
while it made little alteration on the fundamental plan of 
such buildings, gradually introduced numerous contrivances 
for repelling assault, and rendering a great castle well-nigh 
impregnable. 

Confining our narrative of the progress of castle-building 
to Britain, we notice first the hill-forts which are ascribed 
to the ancient Britons. Typical examples of them are the 
Herefordshire Beacon on the Malvern Hilla, and the 
Barmekin of Echt in Aberdeenshire. The latter consists 
of the remains of two circular dry stone walls surrounded 
by three ditches. The inner wall seems to have been about 
12 feet thick, and 300 yards in circumference, and contains 
five entrances aU in an oblique direction. The outer wall, 
which is said to be more modern than the inner, is much 
more entire, and has no entrances through it. The ditches 
are about 9 feet broad. 

Of the castella which the Homans erected in this country 
during their long occupation of it, Kichborough Castle near 
Sandwich in Kent is almost the only relic. It is, from the 
evidence of coins found there, supposed to have been built, 
or at any rate completed, in the time of the Emperor 
Severus, The ruins at present form nearly three sides — 
the southern, western, and northern — of a rectangle, and it 
is commonly supposed that the fourth side, the eastern, 
facing the River Stour, has been destroyed by the giving 
way of the terrace on which it stood. The length of the 
southern wall is 260, of the western 460, and of the 
northern 440 feet. 

The height of the walls varies from 10 to 30 feet ; and 
their thickness, from 11 to 12 feet at the base, diminishes 
slightly towards the top. In the western and northern 
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walls are two openings which are usually denominated the 
decuman and postern gates. Round towers are said to have 
existed at the corners, and square ones at convenient dis- 
tances along the walls, but no traces of them are now to be 
found. The walls, which are enormously strong and faced 
with regular courses of squared stones, consist of rows of 
boulders alternating with courses of bonding tiles. Nearly 
in the centre of the castle is the base of a cruciform building 
resting on a substructure of masonry, which is conjectured 
to have been the augurale, where the auguries were taken, 
and where was situated the sacellum for the reception of 
the ensigns. 

Regarding the castles built by our Saxon forefathers 
our knowledge is scanty. They were probably not very 
numerous, and some of them were built principally of 
wood. Alfred, who did so much for the defence of the 
country, constructed several strongholds which his successors 
do not seem to have kept up or improved. At all events 
they offered little resistance to William the Norman, who, 
in order effectually to guard against invasions from with- 
out as well as to awe his newly-acquired subjects, imme- 
diately began to erect castles all over the kingdom, and 
likewise to repair and augment the old ones. Besides, as 
he had parcelled out the lands of the English amongst his 
followers, they, to protect themselves from the resentment 
of the despoiled natives, built strongholds and castles on 
their estates, and these were multiplied so rapidly that 
towards the latter end of the reign of King Stephen they 
amounted to 1116. 

As the feudal system gathered strength, the lords of 
castles began to arrogate to themselves a royal power, 
not only within their castles, but likewise in their environs, 
— exercising judicature both civil and criminal, coining 
money, and arbitrarily seizing forage and provisions for 
the subsistence of their garrisons, which they afterwards 
demanded as a right. Their insolence and oppression 
grew to such a pitch that, according to William of 
Newbury, “there were in England as many kings, or 
rather tyrants, as lords of castles ; ” and Matthew Paris 
emphatically styles them “ nests of devils and dens of 
thieves.” The licentious behaviour of the garrisons having 
at length become intolerable, it was agreed in the treaty 
between Stephen and Henry II,, when the latter was duke 
of Normandy, that all the castles built within a certain 
period should be demolished; in consequence of which 
many were actually razed, but not the number stipulated. 

The style of castle erected in England after the Con- 
quest seems to have been that of buildings of a similar 
kind in France, such as the castles of Cbamboy, Domfront, 
Falaise, Nogent-le-Rotrou, Beaugency, Loches, Chauvigny, 
and many others Like them, the Norman castle was 
commonly situated on an eminence, or on the bank of a 
river. The whole site of the castle, which was frequently 
of great extent and irregular figure, was surrounded by a 
deep and broad ditch, called the moat or fosse, which 
could be easily filled with water or left dry. In some of 
the later castles, before the principal entrances was placed 
an outwork called the barbacan, which was a high wall 
surmounted by battlements and occasionally turrets to 
defend the gate and the drawbridge, which communicated 
therewith. The drawbridge across the moat was con- 
structed of wood, and, by means of chains and weights, 
could be pulled up against the entrance, thus cutting off 
all communication with the outside. On the inside of 
the moat stood the outer bailey wall, about 8 or 10 feet 
thick, and from 20 to 30 feet high, surmounted by a 
parapet not less than 1 foot thick, with crenellated 
embattlements or embrasures. This parapet afforded 
protection to the defenders of the castle, who stood upon 
the wall, and through the crenelles discharged arrows, 
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darts, and stones= at the besiegers. On .the wall, and 
projecting out from it were built at proper distances square 
or round towers, sometimes called bastions, generally one 
story tdgher than the wall so as to command .it. The 
lower, story of the walls; and towers, was often built with 
a batter, or slope outwards to strengthen, and also to keep 
the assailants farther from, the walls. Thus the defenders 
were not compelled to lean far over the parapet, and ex- 
pose their bodies to the archers of the enemy who, were 
placed at a distance to guard those engaged in undermining 
the walls. In one of the towers and sometimes in the 
wall near a tower was the postern gate at a considerable 
distance from' the ground. This gate , was used for the 
egress of messengers during a siege. The principal 
entrance or main gate of the castle was of great strength, 
and was usually flanked with strong towers having 
embattled parapets. It was made of wood, cased with 
iron, and was rendered doubly secure by an iron portcullis 
which slid downwards in groo res in the masonry. Within 
the outer waU was a large open space or court called the 
outer bailey, bayle, or ballium, in which stood conomonly a 
church or- chapel. On the inside of the outer bailey and sur- 
rounded hy a ditch stood auother wall and parapet, with gate 
and towers similar to those on the outer wall. Bound the 
inside of this inner wall were arranged the offices for the 
servants and retainers, the granaries, storehouses, and other 
necessary buildings. These constituted the inner bailey. 
Within all these was the keep, built sometimes on an 
artificial mound. It was a large, high, square or rectangular 
tower miore strongly fortified than any of the other parts of 
the castle, and was the last resort of the garrison when all 
the outworks were taken. Its walls, from 10 to about 20 
feet in thickness at the base, and diminishing, towards the 
top, on Which was placed an embattled parapet, often 
admitted of chambers and staircases being constructed in 
them. On each side of the keep there was usually a flat 
Herman buttress, and at the corners were embattled turrets 
carried one story higher than the parapet, as maybe seen 
in the keeps of Bochester, Hewcastle, &c. . : 



■*' Ffd. l.~Roohe8ter Keep. 


The entrance was- on the first floor, and was reached by 
an open flight of steps, which could be readily defended, or 
by a staircase in a turret at one of the angles. The interior 


was. divided by a strong middle partition wall, in which 
were openings for communication with the different apart- 
ments. ’In . this waU was the well of the castle, often of 
great depth, and . with a shaft ascending through all the 
stories. to the top of the keep. The several floors were of 
stone or wood. The basement floor contained the store- 
rooms and the dungeon for prisoners, and had no lights from 
the outside. On the first floor were situated the soldiers’ 
apartments, guard-room, &c., L'ghted only by small loop- 
holes. The second floor was taken up by the baronial hall 
in which the baron or governor and his retainers dined. 
The third floor contained, probably, the chapel and apart- 
ments of the governor and his family. The two upper floors 
were lighted by small round-headed Norman windows. 
Although there were unquestionably great variations in the 
structure of castles, yet the most perfect of them were built 
on the plan above described.. As an illustration we give a 
ground-plan of Dover Oastle copied by permission from 
The Architect. . 



Fig. 2.— Groimd-Plan of Do ver Castle. 


The towers along the outer bailey wall (such as Avranches 
tower, Marshall’s tower, and the Constable’s tower in Dover 
Castle) were,- in the case of royal castles, each protected by 
menlof approved: fidelity and valour, to whom estates were 
granted omeondition of their performing castle-guard. Each 
had also to keep . Ms particular tower in repair, and supply 
the requisite number of men to defend it during a siege. 
In .process . of - time these : services were commuted for 
annual rents, sometimes styled wardpenny and waytfee, but 
commonly castle-giiard rents,- payable on fixed days, under 
prodigious penalties called sursizes. At Rochester if a man 
failed in .the payment , of his rent of castle-guard on the 
feast of .St Andrew, his debt was doubled every tide 
while the payment was delayed.. These were afterwards 
restrained by an Act of. Parliament , made in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and finally, annihilated, with, the tenures by 
knight’s, service, in. the time of Charles II, : Such castles as 
were private property were guarded either by mercenary 
soldiers, or by the tenants of the lord or owner. Windsor, 
Warwick,: Kenilworth, Coawayj Carnarvon, and many 
others of the later Norman castles differ from the earlier 
ones chiefly in the structure of the keep, which contained 
in some instances- an open quadrangular court, and had the 
chapel, the hall, and the state apartments arranged round 
the sides. The turrets at the corners and on the walls 
were of yarious shapes, round, square, and polygonal, and 
had embrasures and macMcolations. ; ; 

The machicolations were corbelled projections, with 
apertures between, down which! stones could be thrown, or 
ifiolten lead poured, on the assailants. The principal 
entrances were defended by large circular towers, with 
machicolations over the front of the gate, and sometimes 
more than one portcullis. 

The Scotch castles were in general square or rectangular 
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keeps or peels, and depended for their security greatly upon 
their site. Some of them were situated on precipitous 
rocks on the sea- 
coast, such as Fast, 

Tantallun, Dunot- 
tar, others on islands 
in a lake or river, 
such as Lochleven 
and Th reave. Edin- 
burgh and Stirling 
castles, like many 
others in England 
and on the Conti- 
nent, illustrate well FiC- 3. — Madacolations and Battlemented 
one of the functions Parapet, 

often discharged by fortresses, that of forming a nucleus for 
a village or city. 

As civilmtion -advanced and the country enjoyed more 
peace and security, buildings were erected with a greater 
regard to comfort and elegance, though still retaining many 
of the features of a fortress, such as the moat, the 
drawbridge, and the gatehouse. Examples of these 
castellated mansions are seen in Caistor, Norfolk, and 
Herstmoiiceaux, Sussex, erected in the 15th century. But 
it should not be forgotten that many of the castles of older 
date were by subsequent repairs, improvements, and 
adaptations so transformed in course of time as to resemble 
more moderu structures. Castles of recent date are merely 
imitations of these with some of their features preserved 
for ornament. 

See Grose’s AntiquiiiM, King’s Mmvim&nkt, Antiqim, Britton’s 
Architectural Antiquities, Brayley’s Ancient Castles of England ami 
Wales, Beattie’s Castles and Alleys of Englarid, Billings’s Baro- 
nial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland, M. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
Dictionnaire del’ AreUteature, M, de Oo^xva.OTlt'sA'b^cSdaireoulllldl- 
ment d’ Archeologie, and many notices in various architectural and 
archceological peiiodicals. (E, M‘K.) 

CASTLEBAE, a town of Ireland, the capital of the county 
of Mayo, situated on the river of the same name, 159 miles 
west by north of Dublin. It’ consists chiefly of a main 
street upwards of half a mile ’ in length and a square in 
which are the county courts and public offices. It also 
possesses a jail, an Episcopal church, a' Eomau Catholic 
chapel, a lunatic asylum, a county infirmary, a linen hall, 
artillery and infantry barracks, apd a workhouse. There 
are some breweries, and a considerable trade in linens and 
agricultural produce. Two newspapers are published in tlie 
town. The castle, which gives its name to the town, was 
a fortress of the De Burgh family but the town itself is 
of more modem ori^n'. In 1641 the castle was held for 
the Parliament by Sir Henry Binghaip, but he was forced 
to surrender to Lord Mayo, and fell a victim, with all his 
garrison, to the fury and treachery of ’the besiegers. ' The 
massacre was afterwards avenged, in 1653, by the exepution 
of Sir Theobald Burte (by that time Lord Mayo), who 
had been in command along ^th his father at the siege. 
In 1798 the town xvas occupied for some weeks by the 
French under General Humbert, who had defeated the 
English under Liike J.- HutcHisoii in n cojaflict which is 
jocularly styled the Castlebar Eacesf’ 'Population in 
18^1, 3508. ; ; i 

CASTLEEEAQH, Loed, See Loitdootbeet, ' Mae- 
Qtns 6 p.'' ■ ^ ^ i 1 . .i ' 

■ 0 ASTLETO WN'(in SlaUx, BuLur CiyHEBi),' the capital 

of the Isle \af Mah^ aW^eht' of the ]\|ahx“ Government, 
stands 'oh the 'weaterA side oh’ Ca^letownvB'ay, Ti miles 
’soifthiVes%' of'"' Douglas, on both baiiks of the Silyefburn. 
It ' rbgularly’' biillt^ and has a large square 

contaihiSg sdki^'hahdsothe liduies ' Pn the centre, of the 
tbwfii ’sthhds feasible 'Bushin,'^ which oives its foundation to 
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the Danish chief, Guthred, in 960, and after serving for 
generations as the residence of the kings of Man, is now 
partly used as a prison and barracks. In its vicinity is 
the House of Keys, where the members of the Manx 
Parliament hold their sessions. The chief educational 
establishment is King William’s College, situated about a 
mile and a half to the north of the town. It was originally 
erected about 1830-3 j but a complete restoration was 
rendered necessary by fire in 1844, and it has since been 
enlarged, in 1862, Castletown also possesses a new tpwn- 
house, a market-house dating from 1830, and several other 
pubhc buildings ; there are breweries, limekilns, and corn 
mills in the town and neighbourhood p and a small ship- 
ping-trade is maintained. Population in 1871, 2320. 

CASTOE AND POLLUX, in Greek and Eomau 
mythology, were twin gods, also known under the name 
of Dioscuri (AiocrKovpoi, from Zeijs, Atos, Jupiter, and 
KovpoL, children) for,- according to one myth, they were 
children of Jupiter and Leda, whose love the god had 
won under the form of a swan. In some versions Leda 
is represented as having brought forth two eggs, from one 
of which were born the mortal babes Castor and Clytm- 
mnestra, from the other the immortal Pollux or Polydeuces 
and Helen, i^ccording to others only the latter two were 
children of Zeus, and in Homer all are said to be 
children of Leda and Tyudareus, king of Sparta. We 
find also that the Dioscuri were specially reverenced among 
people of Dorian race, and that they were said to have 
reigned at Sparta. Muller therefore suggests that the 
myth arose from the apotheosis of . certain human Tyn- 
daridae, round whom gradually collected fables which 
originally referred to some ancient Peloponnesian deities. 

The Dioscuri presided over public games; Castor being 
the god of equestrian exercise; Pollux the god of boxing; 
but both are usually represented on fiery steeds with spears 
and egg-shaped helmets crowned with stars. They were, 
besides, the patrons of hospitality ; their willing and kindly 
aid was especially sought by travellers ;■ they were 6so} mrUt 
esi, ever ready to befriend all who paid them dne hoiiniir. 
Their most important exploits are tneir invasion of Attica, 
to rescue their sister Helen from Theseus ; their share in 
the hunting of the Oalydonian boar, and in the Argonautic 
expedition, during which they married the daughters of 
Leucippus; and', lastly, their battle with the sons of 
Aphareus, in which Castor, the mortal, fell by the hand of 
Idas. Pollux, finding him dead after the battle, implored 
Jupiter to be allowed to die with him ; but the father of 
the gods (says Homer) gave his brother life, oh 'condition 
that both should, on alternate days, descend to Hades, 
According to another fable, the god marked his- approval of 
their love by placing them together among the>mfis. 

Though their worship was perhaps most carefully ob- 
served among people of Dorian origin, they were held iu 
no small veneration at Eome. It was the poxmlar belief in 
that city from an early period that the battle'* of ^ke 
Eegillus had been decided by their interposition. They 
had fought, it was said, armed and mounted, at tbF'head 
of the legions of the comniohwealthj and' had afterwards 
carried the news of the victory with incredible speed to the 
city. The well in the Forum at which they alighted ;\iras 
pointed ont, and near it rose their temple. A 'great 

festival was hept in their honour on ’the Ides of Quintilis', 
beh'eved to be the anniversaiy of the battle, and sumptuous 
sacnfiees were offered to them at the public charge, It 
tvas further otdained that a gtand muster and inspection 
of the 'equestrian body should be part of the ceremonial. 
All the knights) clad in purple and crowned with olive, 
:wer4 to meet at a temple of Mars in the suburbs. . Thence 
tWy were to ride in state to the forum, where * stood 'the 
temple of the twins. This pageant was during sdverdl 
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centuries one of the most splendid sights of Borne. In the 
time of Dionysius the cavalcade consisted of 5000 horsemen, 
all persons of fair repute and independent fortune. 

CASTOB OIL, the fixed oil obtained from the Castor 
Oil Plant or Palma Christ!, Uidnus communis, belonging to 
the Natural Order Muphorhiacece. The plant is a native of 
the East Indies, but it has been introduced, and is now 
cultivated in most tropical and in the warmer temperate 
countries. In size it varies from a shrubby plant to a tree 
of from 30 to 40 feet in height according to the climate in 
which it grows, being arborescent in tropical latitudes. On 
account of its very large beautiful palmate-peltate leaves, 
which measure as much as 2 feet in diameter, it is cultivated 
as an ornamental plant. In the south of England, with 
the habit of an annual, it ripens its seeds in favourable 
seasons ; and it has been known to come to maturity as far 
north as Christiania in Norway. The fruit consists of a 
tricoccous capsule, covered externally with soft yielding 
prickles, and each cell develops a single seed. The seeds 
of the different cultivated varieties, of which there are a 
great number, differ much in size and in external markings ; 
but average seeds are of an oval laterally compressed form, 
with their longest diameter about four lines. They have a 
shining, marble grey and brown, thick, leathery epidermis, 
within which is a thin dark-coloured brittle coat. The 
cotyledons readily separate, and show a large distinct leafy 
embryo. The oil is obtained from the seeds by two 
principal methods — expression and decoction, — ^the latter 
process being largely used in India, where the oil, on 
account of its cheapness and abundance, is extensively 
employed for illuminating as well as for other domestic and 
medicinal purposes. The oil exported from Calcutta to 
Europe, which is said to be “ cold drawn and nearly 
tasteless,” is prepared by shelling and crushing the seeds 
between roUers. The crushed mass is then placed in 
hempen cloths and pressed in a screw or hydraulic press. 
The oil which exudes is mixed with water and heated till 
the water boils, and the mucilaginous matter in the oil 
separates as a scum. It is next strained, then bleached in 
the sunlight, and stored for exportation, A considerable 
quantity of castor oil of an excellent quality is also made in 
Italy ; and in California the manufacture is conducted on 
an extensive scale. The following is an outline of the 
process adopted in a Californian factory. The seeds are 
submitted to a dry heat in a furnace for an hour or thereby, 
by which they are softened and prepared to part easily with 
their oB, They are then pressed in a large powerful screw- 
press, and the oily matter which flows out is caught, mixed 
with an equal proportion of water, and boiled to purify it 
from mucilaginous and albuminous matter. After boiling 
about an hour, it is allowed to cool, the water is drawn off, 
and the oil is transferred to zinc tanks or clarifiers capable 
of holding from 60 to 100 gallons. In these it stands 
about eight hours, bleaching in the sun, after which it is 
ready for storing. By this method 100 Ib of good seeds 
yield about 5 gallons of pure oil. 

Castor oil is a viscid liquid, almost colourless when 
pure, possessing only a slight odour, and a mild yet highly 
nauseous and disagreeable taste. Its specific gravity is '96, 
a little less than that of water, and it dissolves freely in 
alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid. It contains palmitic 
and several other fatty acids, among which there is one — 
ricinoleic acid — peculiar to itself. In 1864 Tuson isolated 
from the oil a principle which he denominated an alkaloid 
under the name of ricinine, and that substance has since 
been extracted from the leaves, which are used as 
galactagogues and emmenagogues. Castor oil forms a 
clean, light-coloured soap which dries and hardens well, 
having no tendency to deliquesence, and is free from smell. 
It has been recommepd^d for medicinal use. 
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Castor oil is one of the most extensively useful of 
purgative medicines known; and the only one which, 
under certain circumstances, can with safety be admin- 
istered. Its purgative properties were supposed by 
Soubeiran to be due to the presence of an acrid oleo-resia 
and to ricinoleiu, but the constituents of the oil have not yet 
been satisfactorily studied in their physiological relations. 
The seeds themselves, or the oil extracted by alcohol, owing 
to the larger proportion of the drastic principle they contain, 
act much more powerfully than the common oil. The 
nauseous taste of castor oil is the one great impediment to 
its use, and many methods have been suggested for overcom- 
ing its unpleasant flavour. The most common devices 
are — enclosing it in capsules, floating it in various palatable 
liquids, or preparing emulsions of the oil with such sub- 
stances as dissolved gum-arabic and simple syrup 

OASTBEN, Matthias Alexandek (1813-1853), one 
of the greatest authorities on the ethnology and languages 
of the Northern Asiatic nations, was born at Tervola, in 
the parish of Kemi in Finland, on 20th November (2d 
December) 1813. His father, Christian Gastrin, parish 
minister at Bovaniemi, died in 1825 ; and Matthias passed 
under the protection of his uncle, Mathias Castrdn, the 
kindly and learned incumbent of Kemi. At the age of 
twelve he was sent to school at IJleaborg, and there he 
helped to maintain himself by teaching the younger 
children. On his removal to the Alexander’s University at 
Helsingfors in 1830, he first devoted himself to Greek and 
Hebrew with the intention of entering the church ; but 
his interest was soon excited by the language of his native 
country, and he even began before his course was com- 
pleted to lay the foundations of a work on Finnish 
' mythology. The necessity of personal explorations among 
the stiU unwritten languages of cognate tribes soon made 
itself evident ; and in 1838 he was glad to join a medical 
fellow-student, Dr Ehrstrdm, in a journey through Lapland. 
In the following year he travelled in Bussian Karelia at 
the expense of the Literary Society of Finland j and in 
1841 he undertook, in company with Dr Elias Lonnrot, the 
great Finnish philologist, a third journey, which ultimately 
extended beyond the Ural as far as Obdorsk, and occupied 
a period of three years, Before starting on this last 
expedition he had published a translation into Swedish of 
the Finnish epic of Kalevala ; and on his return he gave 
to the world his Memeoita grammatices SgrjaencB and JSle- 
menta grammatices Tscheretmsst^, 1844. No sooner had 
he recovered from the illness which his last journey had 
occasioned than he set out, under the auspices of the 
Academy of St Petersburg and the Helsingfors University, 
on an exploration of the whole government of Siberia, 
which resulted in a vast addition to previous knowledge, 
hut seriously affected the health of the adventurous investi- 
gator. The first-fruits of his collections were published at 
St Petersburg in 1849 in the form of a Versuch einer 
Ostjahisch&n SpracMehre. In 1860 he published a 
treatise Be affiocis personalihm linguarvm Altaicarvm, and 
was appointed professor at Helsingfors of the new chair of 
Finnish language and literature. The following year saw 
him raised to the rank of chancellor of the university j 
and he was busily engaged in what he regarded as his 
principal work, a Samoyedic Grammar, when he died on 
7th May 1863. Five volumes of his collected works 
appeared from 1852 to 1858, containing respectively — 
(1.) Reseminnen fran d,ren 1838-1844 j (2.) Reseherdttelser 
och lyref arm 1845-1849 ; (3.) Foreldsningar i MnsJc 
mythologi ; (4.) Ethnologiska f 'oreldsmngar bfver AUaisha 
folJcen ; and (6.) Smdrre afhandlingar ocJi aJcademdsJca 
dissertationer. A German translation has been published 
by Anton Schiefner, who was also intrusted by the St 
Petersburg Academy with the editing of his manuscripts! 
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wMcli had been left to the Helsingfors TJniversity, The 
Samoyedic Granimar(1854),a SamoyedeYocabulary(1855), 
a Tungusian Dictionary (1856), and studies on the Buriatic 
(1857), the Koibalic and Karagassic (1857), and the 
Yenisei Ostiak and Kottian dialects have been published. 

CA-STEEISTSIS, Paulus, a distinguished professor of 
civil and canon law, who studied under Baldus at Perugia, 
and was a fellow pupil with Cardinal ZabareUa. He 
was admitted to the degree of doctor of civil law in the 
university of Avignon. It is uncertain when he first 
undertook the duties of a professorial chair. A tradition, 
which has been handed down by Panzirolus, represents him 
to have taught law during a period of fifty-seven years. 
He was professor at Vienna in 1390, at Avignon in 1394, 
and at Padua in 1439 ; and he filled at different periods a 
professorial chair at Florence, at Bologna, and at Perugia, 
but at what precise periods is not known. He was for 
some time the vicar-general of Cardinal ZabareUa at 
Florence, and his eminence as a teacher of canon law may 
be inferred from the language of one of his pupils, who 
styles him “famosissimus juris utriusque monarca.” His 
most complete treatise is his readings on the Dirjest, and 
it appears from a passage in his readings on the Digestum 
Vetus that he delivered them at a time when he had been 
actively engaged for forty-five years as a teacher of civil 
law. His death is generally assigned to 1436, but it 
appears from an entry in a MS. of the Digestum Vetus, 
which is extant at Munich, made by the hand of one of his 
pupils, who styles him “ preeceptor meus,” that he died on 
the 20th Julj- 1441. 

CASTRES, the chief town of an arrondissement in the 
department of Tarn, France, 23 miles south-east of Alby, 
stands in a pleasant and fertile valley, on both sides of the 
Agout, here crossed by two bridges. The town is iU built, 
and the streets are narrow and crooked ; but it has been 
much improved during the present century. The principal 
buildings are the town-haU, formerly the episcopal palace, 
which was built by Mansart, the churches of St Benoit 
(dating from the 17th century) and Hdtre Dame de la Plat^, 
a modern courthouse, two hospitals, barracks, a theatre, 
and an exchange. It is the seat of tribunals of primary 
instance and commerce, and of a Protestant consistory. 
Oastres is celebrated for its manufactures, among which are 
woollen, linen, silk, and cotton stuffs, soap, leather, paper, 
and iron and copper wares. It has ako a considerable trade. 
Dacier, Rapin, and Sabatier were natives of the town. 
Oastres grew up round a Benedictine abbey, which is 
believed to have been founded in the 9th century. It was 
a place of considerable importance as early as the 12th 
century, and ranked as the second town of the Albigenses, 
During the Albigensian crusade it surrendered of its own 
accord to Simon de Montfort ; and in 1 366 it was raised to 
a countship by King John. On the confiscation of the 
possessions of the D’Armagnac family, to which it had 
passed, it was bestowed by Louis XI. on Boffilo del Giudice, 
but the appointment led to so much disagreement that the 
countship was united to the crown by Francis L in 1519. 
In the wars of the latter part of the 16 th century the 
inhabitants sided with the Protestant party, fortified the 
town, and established an independent republic. They were 
brought to terms, however, by Louis XEII., and forced to 
dismantle their fortifications ; and the town was made the 
seat of the chambre de VHit, or chamber for the investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the Protestants, afterwards transferred 
to Castelnaudary (in 1679). The bishopric of Oastres, 
which had been erected by John XXII. in 1317 was 
abolished at the Revolution. Population in 1872, 18,177 
in the town, and 23,461 in the commune. 

CASTRO, a seaport town of Italy, in the province of 
Otranto, and 10 rniles south-west of the city of that name. 
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It is the seat of a bishopric, and has an old castle and a 
cathedral. Some export trade is carried on in corn, wine, 
and fish ; but the harbour is accessible only to small vessels. 
The town is supposed to he the same with the Castrum 
Minervce of the Romans, which possessed an ancient temple 
of the goddess whose name it bore, and was described by 
Virgil as the first place in Italy seen by his hero ZEneas. 

CASTRO DEL RIO EL REAL, a town of Spain in 
the province of Cordova, It is situated near the River 
Guadajocillo, about 16 miles south-east from Cordova, and 
contains several churches, schools, and hospitals, a hand- 
some town-house, and a prison. Its population is about 
9000, and the great majority are employed in agricultural 
pursuits. Its commerce is confined to the exportation of 
grain and oil, and its industry to coarse manufactures for 
domestic purposes. 

CASTRO GIOVAHNI, the ancient JEnna, a town of 
Sicily, in the province of Caltanisetta, about a quarter of 
a mile south of Caltascibetta, which is situated on the 
railway between Oatania and Girgenti, It lies almost in 
the centre of the island, and occupies a weU-nigh impreg- 
nable position on the irregular but spacious summit of a hill 
which rises in precipitous cliffs to a height of 2790 feet. 
The town is in general in rather a dilapidated condition, 
but possesses a number of good ecclesiastical buildings. 
On the highest point of the hill-top stands the castle, bmlt 
by Frederic II. of Aragon, probably on the site of the 
ancient temple of Ceres, which formed the boast of early 
Sicilians. The town is said by Stephanus of Byzantium to 
have been founded by Syracuse in the 7th century b.c. ,* 
hut it first appears in history as a Siculian city. It fell 
into the hands of Dionysius of Syracuse in 403 j and it 
was afterwards subject to Agathocles. In 309 it was one 
of the first cities to join the Agrigentiues in the war of 
liberation. During the first Punio war it was held for 
some time by the Carthaginians, and subsequently betrayed 
to the Romans ; and during the second it was delivered to 
massacre and plunder by the Roman governor Pinarius, who 
feared a revolt of the citizens. As headquarters of the 
insurrection of the slaves from 134 to 132 B.o,, it defied 
the consul Rnpilius till treachery came to his aid. From 
the spoliations of Verres it suffered severely, and its import- 
ance gradually diminished under the empire. In 837 the 
Saracens made a vain attempt to take it by storm ; but in 
869 it was betrayed into the hands of Abbas ibn Fahdl. 
In 1080 the Normans entered into possession, and the 
proof of their occupation is still to be found not only in the 
remains of their buildings hut also in the light hair and 
blue eyes of many of the present inhabitants. Of Roman 
architecture there are few remains, and the identification of 
the ancient site assigned to the myth of the Rape of 
Proserpine rests on very uncertain evidence. The present 
form of the name Castro Giovanni appears to have arisen 
simply from an erroneous interpretation of the Sicilian 
Castro Janni, which is really nothing more than Castrum 
Ennse, Population, about 14,000, 

CASTRO NUOVO, a town of Sicily, in the province 
of Palermo, 25 miles north of Girgenti. In the vicinity 
there are extensive quarries of coloured marble, which have 
been worked since the time of the Romans. Population, 
4300. 

CASTRO REALE, a city of the province of Messina, 
in the Island of Sicily, situated on a triangular and rocky 
moimtain about 11 miles south of Milazzo. The climate 
is salubrious ; and excellent wine and oil are produced in 
the district. Population, about 7700. 

CASTRO URDIALES, a seaport town of Spain, in the 
province of Santander, well known to sailors for the shelter 
which it affords from storms in the Bay of Biscay. It was 
destroyed by General Foy in 1813, but has been rebuilt, 
V. ~ 26 
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fortified, and greatly improved. The most remarkable 
buildings are the castle and the hermitage of Santa Ana. 
Its fisheries are considerable, and iron-ore and calamine are 
exported. Population, 3391. 

CASTRO, GuiLLEif DE (1S69-1631), a Spanish dra- 
matist of note, was a Yalencian by birth, and early enjoyed 
a reputation as a man of letters. In 1591, with A^ilar 
and Artieda, he was a member of the Noctumos, a brfiliant 
Spanish imitation of the Italian Accademia. At one time 
a captain of horse, at another the protege of the munificent 
Benevente, viceroy of Ifaples, of whom he received the 
governorship of a Neapolitan fortress, patronized and 
splendidly pensioned by the duke of Osufia aud the couut- 
duke Ohvarez, Guillen de Castro would seem to have 
made friends with his pen as quickly and as easily as 
he unmade them by his sour humour and discontented 
obstinacy. Little is known of the literary part of his hfe. 
He lived at Madrid, and wrote for the stage. It is certain, 
too, that he long enjoyed the friendship of Lope de Yega, 
who dedicated a play to him in flattering terms, and whom 
he assisted at the famous festival of the Canonization of 
San Isidro, where he won a prize in the literary tourna- 
ment contested hy Jauregui, Calderon, Juan de Montalvan, 
and others. He is said, moreover, to have died in such 
poverty as to have owed his funeral to charity. GniUen de 
Castro wrote some forty plays, in all of which he showed 
himself a follower of Lope de Yega, and a thorough 
Spaniard in instinct and idea, and in some of which great 
passions and stirring scenes are treated worthily and well. 
The best of them are perhaps — (1) Engaiiarse Enganando, 
(2) Pagar en projyria Moneda, and (3) Za Justtcia m la 
Piedad. But the drama that has made Guillen de Castro’s 
reputation European is Las Mocedades del Cid, to the first 
part of which Corneille was so largely indebted for the 
materials of his own renowned tragedy. The two parts of 
this play, like aU those of Castro, have the genmne ring 
of the old songs of the Pomanc&'os about them ; and, from 
their intense nationality, no less than for their rough poetry 
and sweet versification, were, doubtless, among the most 
popular pieces of their day. 

See Schack, OmMihU ier Dmmatisehen Liiercctur und Ku7ist in 
Spanien, iL 428-449 , Ticknor,' History- of Spcemsh LUeratwre, ii. 
300-309 ; Oonedias d& QvAllen de, Castro, Yalencia, 1621 ; Lord 
Holland’s Irhes of Lope de Vega and Guillen de Castro, London, 
1817 ; Kihadaneyra, Biblioteca de Atctores HspaMles, vol. xliu. 

CASTKO, Inez de (died 1355), called Gollo de Garza, 
i.e., Heron’s Neck,” was born in Spanish Galicia, in the 
earlier years of the 14th century. Tradition asserts that 
her father, Don Pedro Pernandez de Castro, and her 
mother, Dona Aldonga Soares de Yilladares, a noble 
Portuguese lady, were unmarried, and that Inez and her 
two brothers were consequently of bastard birth. Educated 
at the semi-Oriental provincial court of Juan Manuel, duke 
of Penafiel, Inez -grew up side by side with Costan^a, the 
duke’s daughter by a scion of the royal house of Aragon, 
aud her own cousin. After refusing several crowned heads 
in marriage, Costanga was at last persuaded to accept the 
hand of the Infante Dom Pedro, son of Alphonso the Proud, 
king of Portugal. In 1341 the two girls left’ Penafiel ; 
Costanga’s marriage was celebrated in the same year, and j 
the young Infanta and her cousin weint to reside at Lisbon, 
or at'Oeiinlota, where Dom Pedro conceived that luck- 
less and furioiis passion for Inez which has immortalized 
them. ‘ . i ') 

Morganatic marriages among the great were -rather the 
rule than the exception in those timfes. The only’person, 
therefore, who suffered ifi thh'chntemplation of th’e lawless 
alliance between the Irifante ahd Inez 'was Costanga. In 
1345, however, the Infanth died in childbed, and the ; 
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widower was left in undisturbed possession of his mistress. 
A wayward violent man, hold and irresolute, of terrible 
passions, but subject to strange lapses of wiU, Dom Pedro, 
doubtful, perhaps, of the illegitimacy of Inez, which 
debarred her from succession to the throne, took no steps 
to improve her position in the world’s eye till 1354, nine 
years after Costanga’s death, when he married her in 
presence of the bishop of Guarda, and of several of the 
members of their household. No contract of marriage, 
however, nor documentary proof of any kind was created 
for this extraordinary occasion. In 1361 Dom Pedro, 
then king of Portugal, swore solemnly to Castanhede, that 
he had been lawfully wedded to Inez; but in 1385 Joao 
De Eogras had no difficulty whatever, in the absence of 
written evidence, m setting aside the title of her descend- 
ants to the throne. 

Alphonso the Proud feared for his grandchild and Ms 
kingdom’s peace. The Castro family, as much dreaded in 
Spain as in Portugal, with Inez ready to mount the throne 
and her brother Pedro Pernandez de Castro rising daily 
Hgher in popularity and importance, had many enemies, — 
among others, three gentlemen, Alvaro Gongalves, Pedro 
Coelho, and Diogo Lopes Pacheco. These men, hateful to 
and fearful of Pedro Pernandez, are said to have used their 
influence with Alphonso to persuade Mm to strike down the 
family through Inez, The old king listened, refused, 
wavered, and ended by yielding. He went in secret to 
the palace at Coimbra, where Inez and the Infante resided, 
accompanied by his three familiars, and by others who 
agreed with them. The beauty and tears of Inez disarmed 
Ms resolution, and he turned to leave her ; but the gentle- 
men about Mm had gone too far to recede, Inez was 
stabbed to death, and was buried immediately in the Church 
of Santa Clara. 

The Infante raised at once the fl,ag of revolt against his 
father, and was only appeased by the concession of a large 
share in the government. The three murderers of Inez were 
sent out of the kingdom by Alphonso, who knew his son too 
well not to be aware that the vengeance would be tremen- 
dous as the crime. They took refuge in Castile, In 
1357, however, Alphonso died, and the Infante was crowned 
king of Portugal. Pedro the Cruel, his nephew, reigned 
over Castile ; and the murderers were given up as soon 
as required. Diogo Lopes escaped through the gratitude 
of a beggar to whom he had formerly done a kindness ; 
but Coelho and Gongalves were executed, with horrible 
tortures, in the very presence of the king. 

The story of the exhumation and coronation of the coipse 
of Inez has often been told. It is said that to the dead 
body, crowned and robed in royal raiment, and enthroned 
beside the king, the assembled nobility of Portugal paid 
homage as to its queen, swearing fealty on the withered 
hand of the corpse. The gravest doubts, however, exist as 
to the authenticity of this story ; Pernao Lopes, the Portu- 
guese Froissart, who is the great authority for the details 
of the tragedy of the death of Inez, with some of the actors 
in which he was personally acquainted, says nothing of 
the ghastly and fantastic ceremony, though he tells at 
length the tale of the funeral hoUours that Pedro the king 
bestowed upon his wife. Inez was' buried, at Alcobaga 
with extraordinary magnificence, in a tomb of wMte marble, 
surmounted hy her crowned statue ; and near her sepulchre 
Pedro caused his own to be placed. ' The. monument, after 
repeatedly resisting the violencA of fcuriosity, was broken 
into in' 1810 by the Prench soldiery j the statue was muti- 
lated, and the yellow hair was' cut from the broken 
steleiion, to he preserved ih reliquaries and Blown away by 
the wind. The children of Inez shared her habit of mis- 
fortune. From her brother, however, Alvaro Perez de 
Castro, the hofise remnant of Portugal directly descends. 
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See Fernao Lopes, Olironica del Bey Bom. Pedro, 1735 ; Camoens 1 
Os Lusiadas ; Ajitonio Ferreira’s Xms de Castro,— the first re«mlar 
tragedy of the Eenaissance after the Sofomsba of Trissmo ; '’Luis 
T elez de Guevara, Beinar desyues de morir, an admirable play ; 
and Ferdinand Denis, Chroniques Cheialeresqieesde I’Bspagne etdu 
Portugal. 

CASTRO, JoA .0 DE (1500—1548), called by Camoens 
Castro Forte, fourth viceroy of the Portuguese Indies, was 
the son of Alvaro de Castro, civil governor of Lisbon. 
A younger son, and destined therefore for the church, he 
became at an early age a brilliant humanist, dmcover- 
also a profound capacity for mathematics. The latter 
he studied under Pedro PTonez, in company with the In- 
fante Dom Luis, son of Emmanuel the Great, with whom 
he contracted a life-long friendship. At eighteen he 
went to Tangiers, where he was- dubbed knight by Duarte 
de Menezes the governor, and where he remained several 
years. In 1536 he accompanied Dom Luis to the siege 
of Tunis, where he had the honour of refusing knighthood 
and reward at the hands of the great emperor Charles V. 
Returning to Lisbon, he received from the king the small 
commandership of Sao Pablo de Salvaterra in 1538. He was 
exceedingly poor, but his wife Lenor de Coutinho, a noble 
Portuguese lady, the exact date of whose marriage with bim 
is not known, admired and appreciated her husband 
sufficiently to make light of their poverty. Soon after this 
he left for the Indies in company with his uncle Garcia de 
Horonha, and on his arrival at Goa enlisted among the 
aventureiros, “ the bravest of the brave, ” told off for tbe 
relief of Diu. In 1540 he served on an expedition under 
EstabSo de Gama, by whom his son, Alvaro de Castro, a 
child of thirteen, was knighted, out of compliment to him. 
Returning to Portugal, doao de Castro was named com- 
mander of a fleet, in 1543, to clear the European seas of 
pirates j and in 1545 he was sent, with six sail, to the 
Indies, in the room of Martin de Souza, who had been 
dismissed the viceroyalty. The next three years were the 
hardest and most brilliant, as they were the last, of this 
great man’s life,— years of battle and struggle, of glory and 
sorrow, of suffering and triumph. Valiantly seconded by 
his sons (on'e 6f whom, FeriiSo, \pa3 killed before Diu) and 
by Joao Mascarenhas, JoSo de Castro achieved such, popu- 
larity by the overthrow of Mahmoud, king of Cambodia, 
by tbe relief of Diu, and by the defeat of the great army 
of Adhel Khan, that he could contract a very large loan 
with the Goa merchants on the simple security of his 
moustache. These great deeds were followed by tbe cap- 
ture of Broach, by the complete subjugation of Malacca, 
and by the passage of Antonio Moniz into Ceylon ; and 
in 1647 the great captain was appointed viceroy by 
Joao III, who haii at last accepted him without mis- 
trust. He did not live long to fiU this charge, expiring 
in the arms of his friend, St Francis Xavier, 6th June of 
the following year. He was buried at Goa, but his 
remains were afterwards exhumed and conveyed to 
Portugal, to be reinterred under a splendid naonument in 
the convent of Bemfica. ‘ ' 

See Jacinto Freire de Andrade, . Vida de D. Joab de Oastro, 
Liahon, 1661, — ^Englial translation, by Sir Fefer Wyclie, 1664; 
Joao de Barros, Bsoada secu/ada daiAsUt, Wl viiil ; Bdtevro de Bom 
Joam de Oastro, Paris, 1833. The last is importot as fixing the 
position of Joao de Ca$tro among geographers. 

CASTROVILLABI, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Calabria Citra, 1 7 miles W.N. W. of Oassano. It stands 
on an eminence surrounded - by. lofly , mountains, and the 
mpdern portion qqntaina several .handsome streets. The 
paa^siye castle iq -supposed to Relong,,to the Norman 
period., , cjpr|Lep,,9|i, a.cen¥ideJ^ble tv&dejinepitttQn, 

^^pid ^rj4te,,ai?id has. al)pntj94;0,0. inhabitants. 

_ CASfRHCpi9.:;C^g?lR4CAN]fi .(1?.83--13"28) Was by 
birth a liuccheseVand by. descent 'and training a GMbelline. 
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He belonged to the family of Antelminelli j and being 
exiled at an early age with his parents and others of their 
faction by the Guelfs, then in the ascendant, and orphaned 
at nineteen, he served as a soldier in England, France, and 
Lombardy, till he returned to Italy in 1313, and was 
chosen chief by the Ghibellines, who had again obtained 
the mastery. To avenge himself on the vanquished fac- 
tion he called in Uguccione da Faggiuola, lord of Pisa, who 
treated him ill and perfidiously, putting him in irons and 
sacking the city of Lucca, in spite of strenuous support 
received from Oastruccio m many arduous enterprises, 
particularly in that of Montecatini. An insurrection of the 
Lucchese leading to the explusion of Uguccione and his 
party, Castruccio regained his freedom and his position, 
and the Ghibelline triumph was presently assured. Elected 
governor of Lucca in 1316, he warred incessantly against 
the Florentines, — ^becoming the faithful adviser and staunch 
supporter of the Emperor Louis V., whom he accom- 
panied to Rome, and who made him diR:e of Lucca, count 
of the Lateran Palace, and senator of the empire. Cas- 
truccio was excommunicated with his master by the Papal 
Legate, in the interest of the Guelfs, and died soon after- 
wards, leaving several young children, whose fortunes were 
wrecked in the Guelfic triumph consequent on their father’s 
death. 

MacMavelli’s Life of Oastruccio is a mere biographical romance ; 
it was translated into French, with notes, by Dieux de Radier in 
1753 ; See Mcolas Negrini, Vita di Oastruccio, Modena, 1496 ; 
Sismondi’s and Leo’s Histories of the Italian, Republics ; and "Wie- 
land, Bissertatio de Oastruccio, Leipsic, 1779. 

CASUISTRY is the application of general moral rules 
to particular cases, but the word is specially limited to the 
consideration of cases of possible dubiety, since it is only 
where difficulty exists that formal treatment is necessary. 
Any important development of casuistry can only take place 
under a government by laws expressed in definite precepts ; 
but the development may have its origin in either of two 
opposite causes, or in a combination of the two — in the 
desire, namely, to fulfil the laws, or in the desire to evade 
them, or in a conflict of these desires. 

Of these principles a remarkable illustration is given by 
the Jews. Governed as they were by the written precepts of 
Moses, they were continually confronted by questions which 
did not clearly come under any one rule, but of which a solu- 
tion was required by .their extreme reverence for the 
smallest dicta of their code. This worship of every jot and 
tittle of the law, which was the most remarkable character- 
istic . of their conscientiousness, determined the nature of 
their casuistry. It was exact, detailed, unbending, and, 
though often wise and noble, often useless and merely 
external. Thus it forbade the wearing of a girdle on the 
Sabbath, decided, to a yard how far one might walk on 
that day, and declared the consequences of an oath by the 
gift on the altar to be most serious, while an oath by the 
altar itself was perfectly safe. Its loosest requirements 
were those which concerned marriage, for it was practically 
' possible to divorce a wife at, will. Of these rules some may 
be found in the Apocrypha, but their great repository is the 
encyclopaedic Talmud, , which entered info the minutiae of 
conduct with a detail which tended, to prevent real 
obedience to great laws, and , which waS disastrous to 
individual freedom.' , It 'must, hoveter, be remembered in 
considering the religious casuistry of - the J ©ws that-- as is 
also romeukably .thC' ©9-9© with the -Mahometans — their 
rehgous code, wasuinteirded to be at the same time their 
civil law, and that, pontequently, part of thejr casuistry 
-In fact; tjb©, ta^h-t-Ql 

judges 'is Seiv© questions of legal casuistry^ .find ,the 
precedents which they make are, so far, oomparahle to the 
traditions of the elders. 
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The early Greeks and the early Romans, in the bright 
j oyonsness or the laborious activity of objective life, fully 
occupied by the pleasures of art or the business of war and 
politics, with no minutely-detailed code or body of tradi- 
tions to guide them, troubled themselves little about such 
problems. When, however, the Greek philosophers and 
their Eomau followers developed moral systems, attention 
began to be given to this department; at length, such 
questions as how far suicide is justifiable, or whether duty 
to the state is more important than duty to a friend, became 
favourite subjects of debate; and, during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, elaborate treatises on the 
subject were produced by the famous Stoic philosophers 
Epictetus, Seneca, and M. Aurelius. 

Christianity brought in a new method of settling casuis- 
tical questions — a method directly opposed to that of most 
of the Jewish scribes, in the midst of whom it had its 
origin, and consisting in an appeal to the true spirit of 
great principles. Naturally this method would have left 
particular cases to the decision of each man’s conscience ; 
but the extreme recoil from reckless self-indulgence which 
gave birth to the monastic ascetic system produced a new 
kind of casuistical literature. It found its first great 
representative in TertuUian, a contemporary of M. Aurelius, 
with whom nearly all sin was mortal, one repentance at 
most being possible after baptism. The same type of 
casuistry was taught by others of the fathers, but with the 
greatest acuteness and power by Augustine, who laid 
special stress upon the subjective or spiritual side of Chris- 
tian ethics, insisting upon the principle that the moral 
worth of action depends upon the disposition of the agent 
as much as upon the objective nature of the act. 

In the Roman Catholic Church, the practice of confession 
gave rise to a system of casuistry, expressed in the Lihri 
jPosniientiales, which were intended to guide the confessor 
as to the imposition of penance and the giving of advice 
Among the most important of these are the Bvnrmm 
of Raimund of Pennaforti, Angelus, Antonina Augustinus, 
Pacificua, and Prierias, the work of the last (who was a 
vigorous opponent of Luther) being an alphabetical com- 
pilation from those of his predecessors, .Later examples 
are Amort’s Dictionarium casuum coiisdentw (1784), and 
Sohiech’s Compendium iheologicce moralis pro utilitate 
confessariorum (1824). Indeed, throughout the Middle 
Ages, the doctrines of the church being universally accepted 
as tbe supreme rules of conduct, the casuistical was the 
department of moral science which was best developed. 
In Petrus Lombardus, in Alexander of Hales, and in 
Aquinas’s famous treatise, the tSemnda SecundcB, we find 
the uncompromising strictness of the ancient fathers 
but slightly modified. Abelard, though earlier, took a more 
indulgent view, hut his teaching was condemned by the 
church, in the synod of Sens (1140). 

One of the most favourable conditions for the growth of a 
system of casuistiy is that in which a people, having lost its 
reverence for the law it once held supreme, and ceased to find 
obedience tolerable, does not yet dare to deny its authority. 
Such was the condition in which, during the 16th century, 
there took place the worst development of casuistry which 
the world has seen. Men no longer were willing that their 
liberty should be repressed by tbe dead rules of a corrupt 
church, and the Jesuits, animated by the single object of 
adding to the power of their order, were always ready to 
make concessions and to soften disagreeable requirements. 
The most remarkable doctrine which they promulgated — a 
doctrine which it is hard to believe that any one ever 
ventured to assert — ^is that of “ Probabilism, " according to 
which any opinion which has been expressed by a grave 
doctor ” may be looked upon as possessing a fair amount of 
probability, and may, therefore, be safely followed, even 


though one’s conscience may insist upon the opposite course. 
With principles so liberal it was hard if one could not find 
an authority to his mind among Escobar, Suarez, Sanchez, 
Velasquez, Molina, Bauny, Busenbanm, Toletus, Eiliutius, 
Less, Ponce, and an innumerable host of other grave ” and, 
as a rule, obliging doctors. Such was the popularity of some 
of their works that Eusenbaum’s Medulla casuum con- 
scientice (1645) ran through fifty-two editions, and Escobar’s 
Theologia Moralis (1646) through forty. One of the most 
amusing of their ruses was that by which they avoided the 
condemnation of usury. That “ money should breed money ” 
was regarded universally in those days as unnatural; but 
borrowing was necessary, and no one could be expected to 
lend without being paid for his risk, and for the use of 
his capital. The remedy for the Jesuit was easy. There 
is no sin if you only call the payment not interest but 
“ fair profit ; ” or if you look upon it as a grateful return 
by the borrower for the favour done him ; or, thirdly, if 
you prefer it, you can avoid the least appearance of evil 
by making a “ Mohatra” bargain, that is, you sell to tbe 
person who wants money a quantity of goods, which he at 
once sells to you again at a lower rate. For these devices, 
however, the Jesuits are to be judged the less hardly, since 
almost all moralists found it necessary to evade the mis- 
taken law. It was mainly by their teaching on the 
fundamental question of the duty of veracity that they 
made themselves a by-word and a reproach among men. 
To settle the limits of this duty is, indeed, one of the most 
difficult problems in practical ethics ; but the Jesuits 
removed it entirely from the category of obligation. Thus 
Eiliutius and others, from the principle that it is the 
intention which determines the quahty of the action, argue 
that lying can be avoided by mental reservation, by 
equivocation, or by introducing words sotto voce, and that 
promises are not binding when the promiser in making 
them had no intention to bind himself. Equally notorious 
were their views on murder, which was authorized in revenge 
for a box on the ear, or to prevent the loss of a trifling 
sum ; and with regard to some other questions, they 
entered into such prurient details that their bitterest enemies 
would not quote their words even for the purpose of con- 
demning them. In short, virtue, according to Father Le 
Moine’s Devotion made Easy, is not at all the “ cross- 
tempered dame " men represent her as being. The rites 
and requirements of the church also were modified to suit 
the taste of the people. For example, if a whole mass be 
found wearisome, greater expedition can be obtained by 
having different parts performed simultaneously ; and in 
his Paradise opened to Philagio in One Hundred Devotions 
to the Mother of God, easily practised, Father Bauny shows 
how easily the heart of the Virgin may be won ; a prayer 
once a day, or even the wearing of an amulet, is enough ; 
nor is it necessary, or, indeed, becoming, that the 
favoured worshipper sho'dd give his heart — “that poor 
little slave ” — to his benefactress as a token of his grati- 
tude. It was impossible that absurdities such as these 
could fail to bring upon their authors the severest punish- 
ment. War was declared against them by the great 
Jansenist, Antoine Arnauld ; and in 1666 and 1667 Pascal 
attacked them with an incisive wit, the edge of which none 
of their attempts could turn. The order became a jest ; the 
clergy were aroused to examine the ponderous folios which 
contained its casuistry, and to condemn them in a general 
assembly. The attack was afterwards followed up by the 
polished satire of Boileau, and by a second exposure of the 
Morale des Jesuites by Nicole Perrault (1667) ; and the 
influence of the Provmdal Letters was at once spread far 
and wide by means of their immediate translation into 
Latin, Italian, German, Spanish, and English. It was in 
vain that the Pope condemned them (September 1G67) ; 
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the attempts of Pirot and otiier Jesuits to justify the base 
maxims they exposed, only increased the disgrace of the 
order ; and Father Daniel’s endeavour to prove them 
inaccurate was a complete failure. The chief Eoman 
Catholic casuists since that time are St Ignatio (who 
produced a complete treatise in 1707, and an Bthica 
Amorkm 1709), Stattler (1782), Lamhertini (1766-1794), 
and Amort and Sobiech, who have been abeady men- 
tioned. 

The casuistry of the Eeformers was similar, in origin, 
to that of the early fathers ; and, with the marked 
exception of the question of celibacy, the two systems 
greatly resemble one another in their severity. This 
strictness was most extreme in the Calvinistic Church, as 
is displayed in the stern rules of its founder, and in the 
works of the German Danaeus (who, in fact, usually follows 
Augustine), of the English Perkins, and the Dutch 
Amesius. A more genial spirit prevailed in the Lutheran 
Church, which produced the Coihsilia of Melanchthon, and 
the treatises of Baldwin of Wittenberg, Olearus, Osiander, 
and Spener. In the Pia JDesidei'ia of the last we find the 
commencement of a more ascetic hut specially subjective 
casuistry, founded upon the pietism of Thomas k Kempis. 
During the 17th century, several other Protestant works 
on casuistry appeared in England. Those of Bishops Hall 
and Barlow are not marked by much power. Perkins’s 
Gases of Gonscience (1606), starting from a discussion of the 
authority of Scripture and the nature of the Godhead, of 
repentance and the sacraments, arrives at conclusions which 
often display vigorous sense, and always a straightforward 
and even stern honesty. Thus he declares that a promise, 
though extorted under compulsion or by means of deceit, is 
binding so long as the loss to be sustained is merely 
temporary and private ; and he condemns the striving for 
more riches than is necessary for the health of the body, 
the culture of the mind, and the satisfaction of one’s obli- 
gations to one’s family and to others. His most fanciful 
argument is that in which he founds the validity of an oath 
by a creature on the curious ground that “ God is seen ” 
{i.e,, manifests himself) “in the creature.” The still more 
famous Latin treatise De OUigatione consdentice (1660) 
— of which the best known section, the De Jtiramenti 
OUigatione appeared separately in 1647 — ^by Sanderson, 
professor of theology at Oxford, is distinguished by an 
equal directness of moral aim, and by much learning and 
vigour. But the most renowned of all, Jeremy Taylor’s 
Ductor Dubitajitium (1660) has not the merit of similar 
clearness ; as guides of conscience he mixes up the laws of 
revelation and nature, the laws ecclesiastical and civil of 
princes and governors, and “ the fame or the public 
reputation of things, expressed by proverbs, &c.,” while the 
place of careful original thought is often taken by profuse 
quotations. 

During the last two centuries, the study of morals has 
developed itself in a totally different direction. Free 
discussion being opened up as to the fundamental questions 
of religion and morality, modern writers on ethics more 
generally content themselves with the treatment of great 
principles, without laying down specific rules for their prac- 
tical application. (t. m. w.) 

CASWALL, Henby, D.D. (1810-1870), was horn at 
Yateley, Hampshire, and educated chiefly at the grammar 
school of Ohigwell, Essex. At the age of eighteen he 
went to the United States, and graduated in arts at Kenyon 
College, Ohio. After being engaged for several years as a 
parish minister and a professor of theology in America, he 
returned to England in 1842, obtained a private Act of 
Parliament recognizing the validity of his ordination in 
the United States, was appointed to the vicarage of 
Figheldean, Wiltshire, and became proctor in Convocation 
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for the diocese of Sarum, and prebendary of Salisbtiry 
Cathedral. He received the honorary degree of M. A. from 
the university of Oxford, and that of D.D. from Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut. Caswall went back to 
the United States about two years before his death, 
which occurred at Franklin, Pennsylvania, December 17, 
1870. The main object of his life was to promote the 
consolidation and to increase the power of the great 
religious organization connected with the English Ee- 
formation. His principal work is America and the Ameri- 
can Church, 1839 ; 2d edition, 1851. He also wrote 
two works on Mormonism ; Scotland and the Scottish 
Church; The Western World Revisited, 1854 ; and 
The Martyr of the Pongas, a memoir of the Eev. H, J. 
Seacock. 

CAT, a name applied in its widest sense to all feline 
animals, but generally restricted to a few of the smaller 
species which approximate more or less closely to the 
domestic form. Of undomesticated species the best known 
is the wild cat (Pelis cat'us), inhabiting tbe most inacces- 
sible mountain fastnesses, and the deepest recesses of the 
forests of Central and Northern Europe and Asia. It 
attains a length of 3 feet including the tail, is of a 
yellowish grey colour above and whitish beneath, with a 
dark streak extending along the back to the origin of the 
tail, and with indistinct transverse bands on the sides. Its 
tail is bushy and of equal thickness throughout, annulated 
and tipped with black. The wild cat was formerly 
abundant throughout the wooded districts of Britain, but 
is now confined to Wales, the mountainous parts of the 
north-west of England, and the Highlands of Scotland, 
where, owing to the increased attention now paid to the 
preservation of game, it is being rapidly exterminated by 
trap and gun. It forms its nest in rocky crevices, or in 
the hoUows of trees, and has been known to make use, for 
this purpose, of the nests of the larger birds, It is 
nocturnal in its habits, prowling by night in search of the 
mammals and birds which form its food, and thus doing 
immense damage in districts well stocked with game. 
The fierceness of its disposition, its strength, and its agility 
are well known ; and although it does not seek to attack 
man, yet when disturbed in its lair, or when hemmed in, 
it wiE spring with tiger-like ferocity on its opponent, every 
hair on its body bristling with rage, “ I never saw an 
animal fight so desperately,” says Mr Charles St J ohn (Wild 
Spo7'ts of the Righlands), “ or one which was so difficult to 
kill.” In country districts specimens of the domestic cat 
run wild are by no means uncommon, for, having once 
tasted wild animal food, hares and rabbits are ever after- 
wards preferred to rats and mice, and when the house 
cat thus takes to hunting there are few animals more 
destructive to poultry and game. In some instances they 
have been known to hunt regularly in the woods and 
yet retain sufficient domesticity to carry home their 
prey before devouring it j and notwithstanding the Latin 
proverb — 

“Gatus ainai; pieces, sed aquas intrare recusat,” 

they have been known to overcome their aversion to water 
in order to gratify their taste for fish. The offspring of 
such semi-wild forms gradually assume a uniform colouring 
not unlike that, of the wild cat, — a similarity which led to 
the supposition that the house cat was but a domesticated 
form of Pehs catm. The greater size, however, of the 
latter, the uniform thickness of its tad — a peculiarity which 
never reappears in any of the domestic varieties, nor in 
those which have returned to the wild state — along with the 
fact of the great scarcity of house cats and the high value 
set upon them throughout Europe during the Mid^e Ages, 
when the wild form was everywhere abundant, may be 
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held to prove that the domestic cat is specifically distinct 
from the wild form of our woods. Its origin, like that of 
many other domestic animals, is sufficiently obscure to have 
become a matter of more or less probable conjecture, 
Beference is made to it in Sanskrit writings 2000 years 
old, and still more ancient records of it are to be found in 
the monumental figures and cat mummies of Egypt. The 
latter, according to De Blainville, belong to three distinct 
species, two of which are said to be still found, both wild 
and domesticated, in parts of Egypt. The Gloved Cat of 
Hubia {Felis maoiiculata), which also occurs as a mummy, 
approaches most nearly in size, and in the tapering form of 
the tail, to the domestic cat, hut Professor Owen has shown 
that there are peculiarities in the dentition of this species, 
sufficient to invalidate its claim to he considered the' 
ancestor of the domestic form. The difficulty of recognizing 
this ancestor in any single wild species has led many 
naturalists, including Temminck, Pallas, and Blyth, to the 
conclusion that Felis domestica is the product of many 
species commingled ; and whatever weight may be attached 
to this view, there is sufficient evidence to show that 
domestic cats in different parts of the world have been 
greatly modified by frequent crossings with such wild 
species as occur in. those parts. In the north of Scotland 
at the present day, the native species is believed occasionally 
to cross with, the house cat, the product living in the 
houses. Such crosses would, no doubt, be much more 
frequent in ages when the wild cat was superabundant 
throughout Europe, and it is evidently owing to this, that, 
as Mr Blyth states, the affinity of the ordinary British cat 
to Felis catiis, as compared with any Indian tame cat, is 
manifest. The latter, according to the same authority, has 
crossed mth no fewer than four Indian wild species, and 
a tame specimen lately added to the British Museum, 
agreed, in Dr Gray’s opinion, in almost every character 
with the Indian wild species Felis chans. Similar 
instances of the crossing of native species with the 
domestic form have been noted in Algeria, South Africa, 
and Paraguay. Although the cat has probably been 
domesticated quite as long as the dog, the number of dis- 
tinct breeds inhabiting the pame country, to which it has 
given rise, is strikingly small in comparison with those of 
the latter, — a fact owing, probably, to the nocturnal habits 
of the cat and the consequent ' difficulty in preventing 
indiscriminate crossing. That it is not owing to any 
inherent want of variability is proved by the very distinct 
breeds that have been developed in insular and other 
isolated situations, such as the tailless cats of the Isle of 


Man, which differ in size of head and length of limbs, as 
well as in absence of tail from the ordinary form, and 
the domestic cats of the Malayan Archipelago, in which 
the tan is short and truncated. The best known and most 
distinct varieties are the Tabby ; the Tortoise-aheH or 
Spanish, with its pleasing mixture of black, white, and 
yeUow ; the Chartreuse, of a bluish-grey colour ; and the 
Angora, with long silky hair of a dusky white, a favourite 
draw'ing-room pet, and the gentlest of all the varieties. 
Among less known breeds are the Chinese, with pendulous 
ears, the red-coloured breed of Tobolsk, and the twisted- 
tailed cats of Madagascar. 

The disposition and habits of the domestic cat are 
familiar to all, and need not be dwelt upon here. It has 
never evinced that devotion to man which characterizes the 
dog, though many individual eases of feline attachment 
might be quoted. It becomes, however, strongly attached 
to particular localities, and will find its wa.y back from the 
most distant places although conveyed thither under cover. 
How it performs such feats has long puzzled naturalists, 
and no theory that has yet been advanced seems adequately 
to meet the case. It has been contended recently by Mr A, 
R, Wallace that a cat which is being conveyed to a distance 
blindfold will have its sense of smell in full exercise, and 
will by this means take note of the successive odours it 
encounters on the way ; that these will leave on its mind 
“ a series of images as distinct as those we should receive 
by the sense of sight and that “ the recurrence of these 
odours in their proper inverse order — every house, ditch, 
field, and village having its own well-marked indivi- 
duality would make it an easy matter for the animal in 
question to follow the identical route back, however many 
turnings and cross roads it may have followed ” (Mature, 
February 20, 1873). 

Among the ancient Egyptians the cat was sacred to Isis 
or the moon ; temples were raised, and sacrifices offered in 
its honour, and its body was embalmed at death. Nor is 
this feeling quite extinct among modern Egyptians, for in 
Cairo at the present time there is an endowment in 
operation for the lodging and feeding of homeless cats. 

In the folk-lore of European nations the cat is regarded 
with' suspicion as the favourite agent of witchcraft, and 
seems often to have shared in the cruelties inflicted on 
those who- 'were supposed to practise the “ black art.” In 
Germany at the present day black cats are kept away from 
the cradles of children as omens of evil, while the 
appearance of a black cat on the bed of a sick person used 
to he taken as an announcement of approaching death. 
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C atacomb, a subterranean excavation for the inter- 
ment of the dead, or burial-vault. In this sense the 
word “ Catacomb ’’ has gained universal acceptance, and 
has found a place in most modern languages. The original 
term, eatacumhcs, however, had no connection with sepul- 
ture, but was simply the name of a particular locality in 
the environs of Borne. It. was derived from the Greek 
Kwrh. and “ a hollow,” and had- reference to the 

natural configuration of the ground, In the district tiiat 
bore this designation, lying close to the Appian Way, the 
basilica' of St Sebastian was erected, and the extensive 
burial-vault^ beneath that church — ^in which, according to 
tradition,' the bo'dies of the apostles St Peter and St Paul 
rested for a year tad ‘seven months previous - to* th6ir 
removal to the basiMoas* which hear their names — were, in 
very early times, called frota-i't 'sderMUrium. ad cdt^cumhds, 
or catacumbas alone. From the celebrity of this cemetery 
as an object of pilgrimage its name became extensively 


known, and in entire forgetfulness of the origin of the 
word, catadumhcB came to he regarded as a generic appella- 
tion for aE burial-places of the Same kind. This extension 
of the term to Christian burial-vaults generally dates from 
the 9th ceiitury, and obtained gradual currency through the 
Christian world. The original designation of these places 
of I sepxiLixixe is cr^pta OT coemiterium. • ‘ ' bK . ' ■ ^ ' 

The earliest Christian catacombs known maybe assigned 
to the 2d century.. The largest mitmber belbng to the 3d and 
the early part of theAth. ’ The custom of subterranean inter- 
ment gradually died out, and entirely ceased with the sack 
of Borne by Alaricj 410 a.d. “ Thboiid of s the catacomb 
graves,” writes MomniBen • Fev., May 1871'), ^^is 
intimately connected with the end of the powerful "city 
itself.'. . . Poverty took thei place of wealth, .... the 
traditions of the Christian tomb-architects sank into uftef 
insignificance, and the expanse of the wasted Oampkgna 
now offered room enough to- the few bodies, without 
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having to descend as once far down, below the surface of 
the earth.” The earliest account of the Catacombs, that of 
St Jerome narrating his visits to them w’lien a schoolboy 
at Eome, about 354 a.d, shows that intermeut in them 
was even then rare if it had not been altogether discon- 
tinued ; and the poet Prudentius’s description of the 
tomb of the Christian martyr Hippolytus, and the ceme- 
tery in which it stood, leads us to the same conclusion. 
With the latter part of the 4th century a new epoch in 
the history of the Catacombs arose, — that of religious 
reverence. In the time of Pope Damasus, 366-3S4 a.d., 
the Catacombs had begun to be regarded with special 
devotion, and had become the resort of large bands of 
pilgrims, for whose guidance catalogues of the chief burial- 
places and the holy men buried iu them were drawn up. 
Some of these lists are still extant. ^ Pope Damasus him- 
self displayed great zeal in adapting the Catacombs to 
their new purpose, restoring the works of art on the walls, 
and renewing the epitaphs over the graves of the martyrs. 
In this latter work he employed an engraver named Furius 
Philocalus, the exquisite beauty of whose characters enables 
the smallest fragment of his work to be recognized at a 
glance. This, in Dean Milman’s happy words, “ irreverent 
reverence, which converted the Catacombs from hidden and 
secret chambers, where piety might steal down to show its 
respect or affection for the dead, to, as it were, a great religi- 
ous spectacle, the scene of devout pilgrimage to thousands ” 
(Milman, Essays, p. 489), gave rise to extensive alterations in 
their construction and decoration, which has much lessened 
their value as authentic memorials of the religious art of the 
2d and 3d centuries. Subsequent popes manifested equal 
ardour, with the same damaging results, in the repair and 
adornment of the Catacombs, and many of the paiutings 
which cover their walls, which have been too unquestion- 
ing! y assigned to the period of their original construction, are 
really the work of these later times. The Catacombs shared 
in the devastation of Borne by the Goths under Yitiges, iu 
the 6th century and by the Lombards at a later period; and 
partly through the spoliation of these barbarian invaders, 
partly through the neglect of those who should have been 
their guardians, they sank into such a state of decay and 
pollution that, as the only means of preserving the holy re- 
mains they enshrined from further desecration, Pope Paul 
I., in the latter part of the 8th century,, and Pope Paschal, 
at the commeucemeut of the 9th, commenced the work of 
the translation of the' relics, yv'hich vigorously carried on 
by successive pontiffs until the crjpts- Were almost entirely 
despoiled of their dead. The relics having been removed, 
the visits of pilgrims naturally 'ceased, and by degrees the 
very existence of those wonderful .subterranean cemeteries 
was forgotten. Six centuries elapsed before the accidetifcal 
discovery of a sepulclnal chamber, by some labpurem dig- 
ging for poziolana earth '(May 31, 1578), .revealed to .the 
amazed inhabitants of Rome “ the exigence/' to quote a 
contemporary record, of other cities concpaled beneath 
their own suburbs.” Baronips, the ecclesiastical historian, 
was one of the first to , visit the new discover, an4; his 
“ Annals ” in more tlian , one ’ pl,ace evidence his,, just 
appreciation of its importance, - The ..true “Golacnbus of 
l^is sujjterranean world,”' as he has been .aptly designated, 
was the indefatigable Bosio, whoideyoted his life tq the 
personal investigation of the Oatacqmbs, the ,results_ of 

^ Tte most important' of these lists ate the t^o Itineraries befch^g 
to the 'first half dfthfe' 7th cen'turj','in the Salzhnrg library.! ''One’still 
earJierVbnt lek Qomplete, appears in the }<FoMia JIvhk .iRorrue, Wfier the 
•title In^eA ■ ?, ,iya,othsr Itinerary, .preserve^ at l^hsi^eln, 

pripteii by ^tes from the latter half ,of the, pame ?entiuy. 

m the wOrka of Villlatp bf Mahn^sbniy (Hat^y*^ ‘eh yol. 
ii.'P^. 53^1^6 “liysippeitM to bh cclpied froni'ii; 'orTrotli mAybe‘i5x>ifl? the 
same.sfflurSe. C'EeliBossi gities ,atc®aparaf(lye table-.iof rfiiese Itinewies 
a|j,si other, sifliilfHr:p8i^|,|. >, 'r -rr"'' . ' . ' . 
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which were given to the world iu 1632 in a huge folio, 
entitled Roma Sotterraiiea, profusely illustrated with rude 
but faithful Ilians and engravings. This was republished 
in a Latin translation with considerable alterations and 
omissions by AringM in 1651 ; and a century after its first 
appearance, the plates were reproduced by Bottari in 1737, 
and illustrated with great care and learning. Some 
additional discoveries were described by Boldetti in bis 
Ossei'vazioni, published in 1720 ; but, writing in the 
interests of the Roman Church with an apologetic not a 
scientific object, truth was made to bend to polemics, and 
little addition to our knowledge of the Catacombs is to be 
gained from his otherwise important work, The French 
historian of art, Seroux d’Agincourt, 1825, by bis copious 
illustrations, greatly facilitated the study of the architecture 
of the Catacombs and tbe works of art contained in them. 
The works of Raoul Rochette display a comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole subject, extensive reading, and a 
thorough acquaintance with early Christian art so far as it 
could be gathered from books, but he was not an original 
investigator. The great pioneer in the path of independent 
research, which, with the intelligent use of documentary 
and historical evidence, has led in our own day to so 
vast an increase in our acquaintance with the Roman 
Catacombs, was the late Padre Marclii of the Society of 
Jesus. His work, Elonmnenii delle arti Christiane Primi- 
tive, so disastrously interrupted by the political vicissitudes 
of the times, is the first iu which the strange misconception, 
received with unquestioning faith by earlier •writers, that 
the Catacombs were exhausted sand-pits adapted by the 
Christians to the purpose of interment, was dispelled, and 
the true history of their formation demonstrated. Marchi’s 
line of investigation was followed by the Commendatore 
De' Rossi, and his brother Michele, the former of whom 
was Marchi’s fellow-labourer during the latter part of his 
explorations; and it is to them that we owe the most 
exhaustive scientific examination of the whole subject, in 
its geological, architectural, ritual, epigraphic, and artistic 
aspects, in the two volumes of Roma Sotterranea, published 
in 1864 and 1867, as well as in the articles periodically 
published in the Bullettino di Archeologia Ghristiana. A 
very convenient abridgment of De’ Rossi’s work has been 
produced in English under the same title by Dr ISTorthcote, 
President of Oscott, and the Rev. W. R. Brownlow. The 
Catacombs of Rome are the most extensive with which we 
are acquainted, and, as might be expected.in the centre of 
the 'Christian world, are in many respects the most remark- 
able." Ho others have been so thoroughly examined and 
illustrated. These may, therefore, be most appropriately 
selected for description as typical examples. 

-Our description .of the Roman Catacombs cannot be 
more.appropriately introduced than by St Jerome’s account 
of his visits tq.them in his youth, already referred to, which, 
after the lapse of above fifteen centuries, presents a most 
.accurate picture of these -wonderful subterranean labyrinths. 

“ iWhen I was;a boy,” he writes, receiving my education 
in Rome, I a^id .my schoolfellows ■ used, on Sundays, to 
make thp circuij; of tlje sepulchres of,; the apostles and 
martyrs. ]\Iany a; time did go dawq intq the Catacombs. 

These are, exea'ya^ed; deep in .fhq eartha and contain, on 
either hand .as you .enter, fehfi'hQ^es pf.the dead buried in the 
wall , It ;s all sq dark there that jhe language of the prophet 
(A. Iv. 15), sqems to be fulhlled, ' Let them go down quick 
inrto.hjBlh! (My .q'qc^sjonally is hght'let in to mitigate the 
l{ 9 prd|'j,.of,the,jglqpiQ,,an(i then not ^o much through a win- 
dqyr i^throjpgh, "a hole. YqUjtake each step with caution, as, 
spjnrOTU^t^.hy.dqep .night, you recall, the words of yirgi)^ 
apiiqos, siipul ipsa silentja teiirent ’’riL’ f’ ' 

.Biirgqn’s, • • , . j. * 
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lu complete agreement with. Jerome’s vivid picture the 
visitor to the Roman Catacombs finds himself in a vast 
labyrinth of narrow galleries, usually from 3 to 4 feet in 
width, interspersed with small chambers, excavated at suc- 
cessive levels, in the strata of volcanic rock subjacent to the 
city and its environs, constructed originally for the interment 
of the Christian dead. The galleries are not the way of 
access to the cemeteries, but are themselves the cemeteries. 
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the dead being buried in long low horizontal recesses, 
excavated in the vertical walls of the passages, rising tier 
above tier like the berths in a ship, from a few inches 
above the floor to the springing of the arched ceiling, to 
the nnmher of five, six, or even sometimes twelve ranges. 
These galleries are not arranged on any definite plan, but, 
as will be seen from the woodcut (fig. 1 ), they intersect 
one another at different angles, producing an intricate net- 


Fia. 1. — ^Plaa of pait of tlie Cemetery of St Agnes. Prom Martigny, 

A, Entiance from fhe Basilica of St Agnes. 7. Kulnecl raulfc 13. Narrow apertures between adjoining gallerleB, 

1, 2, Ancient staircases leading to the first story. 8. Blind ways. 14-17. AxooBDlla. 

3. Govridors from the staircases. 9. Passages built up or mined. 18-32. Cuhicula. 

4. Two mined staircases leading to the lower story. 10. Passages obstructed by landslips. 33. Chapel with vestibule and apse, and two chairs, 

5. Steps of the rock. 11. Unfinished passage. 84. Double chapel with three chairs. 

8 Alr-shaffcs, or luminaria 12. Passages destitute of tombs. 35. Large chapel in five divisions. 

work which it is almost impossihle to reduce to any system, body being introduced endways. The plan adopted by the 
They generally run in straight lines, and as a rule preserve Christians saved labour, economized space, and consulted 
the same level. The different stories of galleries lie one reverence in the deposition of the corpse. These locuZz were 
below the other (fig, 2) to the number of four or five (iu usually constructed for a single body only. Some, however, 
one part of the cemetery of St Oallistus they reach seven were formed to contain two, three, or four, or even more 
stories), and communicate with one another hy stairs cut corpses. Such recesses were known respectively as hisomi, 
out of the living rock. Light- and air are introduced hy trisomi, quadrisoTni, &c., terms which often appear in the 
means of vertical shafts {luminaria) running up to the outer sepulchral inscriptions. After the introduction of the body 
air, and often serving for several stories. The drawing (fig. the loculi were closed with the greatest care, either with 
3) from Norbheote gives a very correct idea of these gal- slabs of marble the whole length of the aperture, or with 
leries, with the tiers of graves pierced in the walls. The huge tiles, three being generally employed, cemented 
doorways which are seen interrupting the lines of graves together with great exactness, so as to prevent the escape 
are those of the family sepulchral chambers, or cuhievZa, of the products of decomposition (fig. 4). Where any 
of which we shall speak more particularly hereafter. epitaph was set up — an immense number are destitute of 

The graves, or loculi, as they are commonly designated, any inscription at all — ^it is always painted or engraved on 
were, in the Christian cemeteries, with only a few excep- these slabs or tiles, In the earlier interments the epitaph 
tions (Padre Marchi produces some from the cemetery of St is simply daubed on the slab in red or black paint. In 
Cyriaca, ifoTiwOT. Prvmtiv.,tew. xiv. xUil xliv.), parallel later examples it is incised in the marbles, the letters being 
with the length of the gallery. In the pagan cemeteries, rendered clearer by being coloured with vermilion. The 
on the other hand, the sepulchral recess as a rule entered enclosing slab very often bears one or more Christian 
the rock like an oven at right angles to the corridor, the symbols, such as the dove, the anchor, the olive-branch, or 



Fig. 3. — ^Yiew of a G-alleiy. 

by persons in tbeir lifetime, as well as in those o£ little chil- 
dren, and even of pagans. Another frequent concomitant of 
these Catacomb interments, a small glass vessel containing 



Fig. 4. — Loculi. From De’ Eossi. 

traces of the sediment of a red fluid, embedded in the cement 
of the loculus, pronounced as confidently by the same author- 
ity to indicate a martyr’s grave (fig. 7), has also shown the 


religious charm. Instances of the pious theft, not alto- 
gether unknown in modern churches, which combines 
economy with becoming respect to the dead, appear in the 
Catacombs, Not a few of the slabs, it is discovered, have 
done double duty, bearing a pagan inscription on one side, 
and a Christian one on the other. These are known as 
opisthographs. The bodies were interred wrapt in linen 
cloths, or swathed in bands, and were frequently preserved 
by embalming, In the case of poorer interments the 
destruction of the body was, on the contrary, often ac- 
celerated by the use of quicklime. 

Interment in the wall-recess or loculus, though infinitely 
the most common, was not the only mode employed in the 
Catacombs. Other forms of very frequent recurrence are the 
table4omb and arched tomh, or arcosolium. From the 
annexed woodcuts it will be seen that these only differ in the 
form of the surmounting recess. In each case the arched 
tomb was formed by an oblong chest, either hollowed out of 
the rock, or built of masonry, and dosed with a horizontal 
slab. But iu the table-tomb (fig. 8) the recess above, 
essential for the introduction of the corpse, is square, while 
in the arcosolium (fig. 9), a form of later date, it is semi- 
circular. Sarcophagi are also found in the Catacombs, but 
are of rare occurrence. They chiefly occur in the earlier 
cemeteries, and the costliness of their construction confined 
their use to the wealthiest classes, — e.g., in the cemetery 
of St Domitilla, herself a member of the imperial house. 
Another unfrequent mode of interment was in graves like- 
those of modern times, dug iu the floor of the galleries 
(Mafchi, Ur,s., tav. xxi, xxvi.), Table-tombs and arcosolia 
V. 2 7 
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are by no means rare in tbe corridors of the Catacombs, 
but they belong more generally to the cubicula, or family 
vaults, of which we now proceed to speak. 



Fig 8. — Table-TomT). 

These cubicula are small apartments, seldom more than. 
12 feet square, usually rectangular, though sometimes 
circular or polygonal, opening out of the main corridors. 
They are not uhfrequently ranged regularly along the sides 
of the galleries, the doors of entrance, as may be seen in a 
previous illustration (fig. 3), following one another in as 
orderly succession as the bedchamber doors in tbe passage 
of a modern house. Thetroof is sometimes flat, but is more 
usually coved, and sometimes rises into a cupola. Both 
tbe roof and the walls are almost universally coated with 
stucco and covered with fresco paintings, — in the earlier 
works merely decorative, in the later always symbolical or 
historical. Each side of the cubiculum, except that of the 
entrance, usually contains a recessed tomb, either a table- 
tomb or arcosolium. That facing the entrance was the 
place of greatest honour, where in many instances the 
remains of a martyr were deposited, whose tomb, according 
to primitive usage, served as an altar for the celebration of 
the Eucharist. This was sometimes, as in the Papal crypt 
of StOallistus (fig. 10), protected from irreverence by lattice- 
work (transennc^ of marble. The cubiculum was originally 
designed for the reception of a very limited number of 
dead. But tbe natural desire to be buried near one's rela- 



Fio. 9. — Arcosolia. From Bosio. 


tives caused new tombs to be cut in tbe walls, above and 
around and behind the original tombs, the walls being 
thus completely honey-combed with. loc^iU, sometimes as 
many as seventy, utterly regardless of the paintings 
originally depicted on the walls. Another motive for 
multiplying the number of graves operated when the 
cubiculum contained the remains of any noted saint or 
martyr. The desire of the old prophet of Bethel that his 
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bones should be laid beside the bones of the man of God 
that came from Judah, is only the expression of an 
instinctive though unreasoning feeling, connecting greater 



Fig. 10. — ■Restoration of the Papal Orypt, Cemetery of St Callistus. 

From Pe’ Rossi. 

personal safety with a resting-place close to the blessed 
dead, which awoke very early and acted very powerfully 
in the Christian Church. The Christian antiquary has 
cause continually to lament the destruction of works of art 
due to this craving. One of the most perfect examples of 
early Christian pictorial decoration, the so-called “ Dispute 
with the Doctors,” in the Catacomb of Callistus, tbe 
“ antique style of beauty ” of which is noticed by Kugler, 
has thus suffered irreparable mutilation, the whole of the 
lower part of the picture having been destroyed by the 
excavation of a fresh grave-recess (Bottari, vol. ii. tav. 15). 
The plates of De’ Eossi, Ferret, and, indeed, all illustrations 
of the Catacombs, exhibit frequent examples of the same 
destructive superstition. The woodcuts (figs, 11 and 12), 
taken from De’ Rossi’s great work, representing two of the 
cubicula in the cemetery of St Callistus, show the general 
arrangement of the loculi and the character of the frescos 
which ornament the walls and roof. These paintings, it 
will be seen, are simply decorative, of the same style as 
the wall-paintings of the baths, and those of Pompeii. 

Each cuhiculitm was usually the burying-place of Some 
one family, all the members of which were interred in it, 
just as in the cbantry-chapels connected with mediseval 
churches. In them was celebrated the funeral-feast on 
the day of burial and on its anniversary, as well as the 
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Eucliarist, which, was the invariable accompaniment of 
f anerals in the primitive church (Bingham, Orig. JSccl., hk. 
ixiii. c. iii. 12). The funeral-banquet descended to the 



Fig. 11. — CubicuTum in Cemetery of St Callistns. From De’ Rossi. 


Christian Church from pagan times, and tvas too often 
profaned by heathen licence. St Augustine, in several 
passages, inveighs against those who thus by “gluttony 



Fig. 12.- Cabiculum in the Cemete I’y of St Gallistus. From 
De’ Rossi. 


and insobriety buried themselves over the buried,” and 
“made themselves drunk in the chapels of the martyrs, 
placing their excesses to the score of religious reverence 
for the dead” (August,, De Mor. Bed. Gathol., c. 34; 
Gontr. lib. xx. c. 21 ; Confess., lib. vi. c. 2). Some 

curious frescos representing these funeral feasts, found in 
the cuhimla which were the scene of them, are reproduced 
hy Bosio (pp. 356, 391) and others. A romantic air has 
been throym. over these burial chapels by the notion that 
they were the places of worship used by the Christians in 
times of persecution. This to a certain extent is doubtless 
true. Mr J. li. Parker, who has done more by his labori- 
ous and self-sacrificing investigations than any one living, 
not excepting De’ Bossi himself, for the elucidation of the 
true history and archieology of the Catacombs, writes ; 
“ That during the time of persecution the bishops per- 
formed the divine offices in the Catacombs is not only 
recorded, but many of the chapels fitted up for that purpose 
remain, especially one in the chapel of St Priscilla, where 


the altar or stone coffin of a martyr remains, with a small 
platform behind it for the priest or bishop to stand and 
officiate over it according to the practice of the early church ” 
(Arckcjeology of Rome; The Gataconibs, § 3, p. 25). 
Mommsen also speaks of them unhesitatingly as “ places 
of devotion for the community,” adding, “this union of 
devotion with the interment, the development of the grave 
into the cemetery, of the cemetery into the church, is 
essentially Christian, one might perhaps say is Chris- 
tianity ” p. 166). But that they can have been so 
used to any large extent is rendered impossible by the limited 
dimensions of these apartments, none of which could hold 
more than fifty or sixty persons. In some of the Catacombs, 
however, there are larger halls and connected suites of 
chapels, which may possibly have been constructed for the 
purpose of congregational worship during the dark periods 
when the public exercise of their religion was made penal. 
The most remarkable of these is in the cemetery of St 
Agnes (see annexed plan, fig. 13). It consists of five 
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Pig. 13. — Flan of a supposed Cliurch, Cataeoin'b.s of St Agnes. 

From Marchi. 

rectangular compartments, three on one side of the cor- 
ridor and two on the other, connected by a passage in- 
tersecting the gallery at right angles. Two of the five 
compartments are supposed to have been assigned to male, 
and two to female worshippers, the fifth, at the extremity 
of the whole, being reserved for the altar and its minis- 
ters. In the centre of the end-wall stands a stone chair (fig. 
14), considered to have been the Episcopal cathedra, with 
a bench for the clergy on each side. 

There is no trace of an altar, which 
may, Padre Marchi thinks, have 
been portable. The walls of the 
compartments are occupied by 
arched sepulchral recesses, above 
and below which are tiers of ordi- 
nary graves or loculi. The arrange- 
ments are certainly such as indi- 
cate a congregational purpose, but 
the extreme narrowness of the 
suite, and stiH more of the passage 
which connects the two divisions, 
must have rendered it difficult for any but a small number 
to take any inteUigenb part In the services at the same time, 
Although the idea of the use of the Catacombs for religious 
worship may have been pressed too far, there can be- no 
doubt that the sacred rites of the church were celebrated 
within them. We have already spoken of the Eucharistic 
celebrations of which the cuUcula were the scene ; and still 
AVI .citing baptisteries prove that the other sacrament was also 
administered there. The most remarkable of these baptis- 
teries is that in the Catacomb of S t Pontianus (fig. 15). Ten 
steps lead down to a basin of sufficient depth for immersion, 
supplied by a spring. The wall at the back exhibits a fresco 
of a jewelled cross, beneath an arched recess, above which is 
a fresco of the Baptism of our Lord. Some of the subter. 
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ranean cliainbers contain armed seats and benclies cut out of 
tbe tnfa rock. These are supposed by Marchi and others 
to indicate school-rooms, where the catechumens were 
instructed by the bishop or presbyters. But this theory 



Fig. 15.— Baptistery of St Pontianus. From Pemt. 


wants verification. It is impossible not to be struck with 
the remarkable analogy between these rock-hewn chairs 
and those discovered in the Etruscan tombs i^ide infra), 
of the purpose of which no satisfactory explanation has 
been given. 

Very exaggerated statements have been, made as to the 
employment of the Catacombs as dwelling-places by the 
Christians in times of persecution. We have, however, 
sufficient evidence that they were used as places of refuge 
from the fury of the heathen, in which the believers — especi- 
ally the bishops and clergy, who would naturally be the first 
objects of attack — might secrete themselves until the storm 
had blown over. This was a purpose for which, they were 
admirably adapted both by the intricacy of their labyrinthine 
passages, in which any one not possessing the clue would 
be inevitably lost, and the numerous small chambers and 
hiding places at different levels which might be passed 
unperceived in the dark by the pursuers. As a rule also 
the Gataeoinbs had more than one entrance, and frequently 
communicated with an armaria or sand-quarry; so that 
while one entrance was carefully watched, the pursued 
might escape in a totally different direction by another. 
But to quote again Mr J, H. Parker, “ the Catacombs were 
never intended, nor fit for, dwelling-places, and the stories 
of persons living in them for months are probably fabulous. 
According to modern physicians it is impossible to live 
many days in the caves of pozzolana in which many of 
the Catacombs are excavated,” Equally exaggerated are 
the statements as to the linear and lateral extent of 
the Catacombs, and their intercommunication with one 
another. Without resorting to this exaggeration, Mommsen 
can speak with perfect truth of the “enormous space 
occupied by the burial vaults of Christian Borne, not 
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surpassed even by the cloacce or sewers of Kepubliean 
Borne,” but the data are too vague to warrant any attempt 
to define their dimensions. Padre Marchi has estimated 
the united length of the galleries at from 800 to 900 miles, 
and the number of interments at between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000; Martigny’s estimate is 587 miles ; and North- 
cote’s, lower stiU, at “not less than 350 miles.” The idea 
of general intercommunication is negatived by the fact that 
the chief cemeteries are separated by low-ground or valleys, 
where any subterranean galleries would be at once filled 
with water. 

It now remains for us to speak of the history of these- 
subterranean burial places, together with the reasons for, 
and mode of, their construction, From the period of the 
rediscovery of the Catacombs, towards the end of the 16th 
century, almost to our own day, a gigantic fallacy prevailed,, 
repeated by writer after writer, identifying the Christian^ 
burial-places with disused sand-pits. It was accepted as 
an unquestionable fact by every one who undertook tO' 
describe the Catacombs, that the Christians of Borne,, 
finding in the labyrinthine mazes of the exhausted 
arenarioe, which abounded in the environs of the city,, 
whence the sand used in building had been extracted, a 
suitable place for the iuterment of their martyred brethren, 
where also the sacred rites accompanying the interment 
might be celebrated without fear of interruption, took 
possession of them and used them as cemeteries. It only- 
needed a comparison of the theory with the visible facts to 
refute it at once. But the search after truth is trouble- 
some, and to controvert received doctrines is always 
uu]popular, and it was found easier to accept the traditional 
view than to investigate for one’s self, and so nearly three 
centuries elapsed before the independence of the arenarios 
and the Catacombs was established. The discovery of this 
independence is due to Padre Marchi, whose name has 
been already so often mentioned. Starting with the firmest 
belief in the old traditional -view, his own researches by 
degrees opened his eyes to its utter baselessness, and led 
Mm to the truth, now universally recognized by men of 
learning, that the Catacombs were exclusively the work of 
the Christians, and were constructed for the purpose with 
which their name is universally connected — the interment 
of the dead. It is true that a catacomb is often connected 
with the earlier sand-quarry, and starts from it as a com- 
mencement, but the two are excavated in different strata, 
suitable to their respective purposes, and their plan and 
construction are so completely unlike as to render any 
confusion between them impossible. 

The igneous formation of which the greater part of the 
Boman Oampagna is, in its superior portion, composed, 
contains three strata known under the common name of 
tufa , — the “ stony,” “ granular,” and “ sandy ” tufa, — the 
last being commonly known as pozzolana} The poz~ 
zolana is the material required for building purposes, 
for admixture with mortar ; and the sandpits are natur- 
ally excavated in the stratum which supplies it. The 
stony tufa {tufa Uioide) is quarried as building-stone. The 
granular trda is useless for either purpose, containing too 
much earth to he employed in making mortar, and being 
far too soft to be used as stone for building. Yet it 
is in this stratum, and in this alone, that the Catacombs 
are constructed ; their engineers avoiding with equal care 
the solid stone of the tufa litoide and the friable 
pozzolana, and selecting the strata of medium hardness, 
which enabled them to form the vertical walls of their 
galleries, and to excavate the loculi and cubicula vfi%'b.oxxt 
severe labour and also without fear of their falling in. 

^ In Eome the three strata are knovm to geologists as tufa litoide, 
tufa gramlare, and^^oazo^cwa. 
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’Die annexed woodcnt (fig. 1 6) from Marclii’s work, wlien 
compared witk that of the Oatacomb of St Agnes already 
given, presents to the eye the contrast between the wide 
winding irregular passages of the sand-pit, calculated for 



Fig. 16. — Arenaria beneatli the Cemetery of Callistus. 


the admission of a horse and cart, and the narrow rectili- 
near accurately-defined galleries of the Catacomb. The 
distinction between the two is also plainly exhibited when 
for some local or private reasons an ancient arenaria has 
been transformed into a cemetery. The modifications 
required to strengthen the crumbling walls to support the 
roof and to facilitate the excavation of loculi^ involved so 
much labour that, as a rule, after a few attempts, the idea 
of utilizing an old quarry for burial purposes was aban- 
doned. 

Another equally erroneous idea has only slowly retired be- 
fore the increased historical research and scientific investiga- 
tion which have been brought to bear on the .construction of 
the Catacombs. This is, that these vast burial-places of the 
early Christians remained entirely concealed from the eyes 
of their pagan neighbours, and were constructed not only 
without the permission of the municipal authorities but 
without their cognizance. Nothing can be further from 
the truth. Such an idea is justly stigmatized by Mommsen 
as ridiculous, and reflecting a discredit avS unfounded as it 
is unjust on the imperial police of the capital. That such 
vast excavations should have been made without attracting 
attention, and that such an immense number of corpses 
could have been carried to burial in perfect secrecy is 
utterly impossible. Nor was there any reason why secrecy 
should have been desired. The decent burial of the 
dead was a matter especially provided for by the Roman 
laws. No particular mode was prescribed. Interment 
was just as legal as cremation, and had, in fact, been 
universally practised by the Romans until the later days 
of the republic.! The bodies of the Sciiuos and Nasos 
were buried in still existing catacombs ; and if motives 
of reverence for that which had been the temple of the 
Holy Ghost led the Christians to adopt that which 
Minucius Relix calls “the better, and more ancient cus- 
tom of inhumation ” [Octavius, c. 3), there was absolutely 
nothing, to quote the words of jOr Northcote [Roma 
SoUerran., pp. 56, 61), “ either in their social or religious 
position bo interfere with their freedom of action. The 
law left them entire liberty, ... and the faithful did but 
use their liberty in the way that suited them best, burying 
their dead according to a fashion to which many of them 
had been long accustomed, and which enabled them at the 
same time to follow in death the example of him who was 
also their model in life.” Interment in rock-hewn 
tombs, “ as the manner of the Jews is to bury,” had been 
practised in Rome by the Jewish settlers for a considerable 
period anterior to the rise of the Christian Church, A 

! Cicero is our authority for thehiirial of Marius, and for Sulla’s 
■being^ the first member of the Gens Cornelia whose dead body was 
burnt. — Be. Legg, ii. 22. 
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Jewish catacomb, now i.jst, was discovered mid described 
by Bosio [Rom. Soit, p. Ill), and others are still accessible. 
They are only to be distinguished from Christian catacombs 
by the character of their decorations, the absence of Chris- 
tian symbols, and the language of their inscriptions, There 
■would, therefore, be nothing extraordinary, or calling for 
notice in the fact that a community, alw’ays identified iu 
the popular heathen mind with the Jewdsh faith, should 
adopt the mode of interment belonging to that religion. 
Nor have "we the slightest trace of any official interference 
with Christian burials, such as would render secrecy 
necessary or desirable. Their funerals w’ere as much 
under the protection of the law, which not only invested 
the tomb itself with a sacred character, but included in its 
protection the area in which it stood, and the eeii(/ 
niemorice or chapel connected with it, as those of their 
heathen fellow-citizens, W’hile the same shield would he 
thrown over the burial-clubs, wRich, as we learn from 
TertuUian [A'polog., c. 39), were common among the early 
Christians, as over those existing among the heathen 
population of Rome. We may then completely dismiss 
the notion of there being any studied secrecy iu connec- 
tion with the early Christian cemeteries, and proceed to 
inquire into the mode of their formation. The investiga- 
tions of De’ Rossi, confirmed by the independent researches 
of Mr J. H. Parker, show^ that, {ilmost without exception, 
they had their origin in small burial areas, the property 
of private persons or of families, gradually spreading and 
ramifying and receiving additions of one subterranean story 
after another as each w'as required for interments. The 
first step would be the acquisition of a plot of ground either 
by gift or purchase for the formation of a tomb. Chris- 
tians were not beyond the pale of the law, and their faith 
presented no hindrance to the property being secured to 
them in perpetuity. To adapt the ground for its purpose 
as a cemetery, a gallery was run all round the area in the 
tufa rock at a convenient depth below the surface, reached 
by staircases at the corners. In the upright walls of 
these galleries locnili were cut as needed to receive the 
dead. When these first four galleries were fuU others 
were mined on the same level at right angles to them, 
thus gradually converting the whole area into a net-work 
of corridors. If a family vault was required, or a burial 
chapel for a martyr or person of distinction, a small square 
room was excavated by the side of the gallery and com- 
municating with it. When the original area had been 
mined in Siis way as far as was consistent with stability, a 
second story of galleries was begun at a lower level, reached 
by a new staircase. This was succeeded by a third, or a 
fourth, and sometimes even by a fifth. When adjacent 
burial areas belonged to members of the same Christian 
confraternity, or by gift or purchase fell into the same 
hands, communications were opened between the respective 
cemeteries, which thus spread laterally, and gradually 
acquired that enormous extent which, “even when their 
fabulous dimensions are reduced to their right measure, 
form an immense work.”^ This could only be executed by 
a large and powerful Christian community unimpeded by 
legal enactments or police regulations, “ a Imng witness 
of its immense development corresponding to the importance 
of the capital” But although, as we have said, in ordinary 
times there was no necessity for secrecy, yet when the peace 
of the church was broken by the fierce and often protracted 
persecutions of the heathen emperors, it became essential to 

® Mommsen’s chosen example of an ancient burial-cliamter, exte'ud- 
ing itself into a catacomb, or gathering subterranean additions round 
it till a catacomb ■was established, is that of the Cemetery of St 
Domi-falla, traditionally identified -with a granddaughter of Vespasian, 
and the catacomb of S.S. Nereus and Achilleus on the Appian and 
I Aideatiae way. 
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adopt precautions to conceal the entrance to the cemeteries, triumphing over the allurements of sensual pleasure. The 
Tvhich became the temporary hiding-places of the Christian person of Christ appeared but rarely, and then commonly 
fugitives, and to baffle the search of their pursuers. To simply as the chief personage in an historical picture. The 
these stormy periods we may safely assign the alterations events depicted from our Lord’s life are but few, and always 
which may be traced in the staircases, wMch are sometimes conform rigidly to the same traditional type. The most 
abruptly cut off, leaving a gap requiring a ladder, and the frequent are the miracle at Cana, the multiplication of the 
formation of secret passages communicating with the loaves and fishes, the paralytic carrying Kis bed, the healing 
arenaricB, and through them with the open country. of the woman with the issue of blood, the raising of 

When the storms of persecution ceased and Cluistianity Lazarus, Zacchaeus, and the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
had become the imperial faith, the evil fruits of prosperity The Crucifixon, aud subjects from the Passion, are never 
were not slow to appear. Cemetery interment became a represented. The cycle of Old Testament subjects is 
regular trade in the hands of the fossom, or grave-diggers, equally limited. The most common are the history of 
who appear to have established a Had of property in the Jonah as a type of the Resurrection, the Fall, Noah 
Catacombs, and whose greed of gain led to that destruc- receiving the dove with the olive branch, Abraham’s 
tion of the religious paintings with which the walls were sacrifice of Isaac, Moses taking off his shoes, David with 
decorated, for the quarrying of fresh loculi, to which we 
have already alluded. Monumental epitaphs record the 
purchase of a grave from the fossores, in many cases 
during the life time of the individual, not unfrequently 
stating the price, A very curious fresco, found in the 
cemetery of Callistus, preserved by the engravings of the 
earlier investigators (Bottari, tom. ii. p. 126, tav. 99), 
represents a “ fossor” with his lamp in his hand and his pick 
over his shoulder, and his tools lying about him. Above 
is the inscription, “ Diogenes Fossor in Pace depositus.” 

Our space forbids us to enter on any detailed description 
of the frescos which cover the walls and ceilings of the 
burial-chapels in the richest abundance. It must suffice 
to say that the earliest examples are only to be distin- 
guished from the mural decorations employed by their 
pagan contemporaries (as seen at Pompeii and elsewhere) 
by the absence of all that was immoral or idolatrous, and 
that it was only very slowly and timidly that any distinctly 
religious representations were introduced. These were at 
first purely symbolical, meaningless to any but a Christian 
eye, such as the Vine, the Good Shepherd, the Sheep, 
the Fisherman, the Fish, &c, Even the personages of 
ancient mythology were pressed into the service of early 


Pig. 18. — ^Fresco Ceiling. From Bosio, 

The subjects, beginning nt the bottom and going to the right, are— (1.) Moses 
striking the rock; (2.) Noah and the dOTe; (S.) The three children in the fur- 
nace; (4.) Abraham’s sacrifloe; (6.) Tlie miracle of the loaves. 

the sling, Daniel in the lions’ den, and the Three Chil- 
dren in the fiery furnace. The mode of representation 
is always conventional, the treatment of the subject no 
less than its choice being dictated by an authority to which 
the artist was compelled to bow. Whatever be the date of 
the original pictures, a point on which considerable donbt 
exists, it is tolerably certain that the existing frescos are 
restorations of the 8th or even a later century, from which 
the character of the earlier work can only very imperfectly 
be discovered. AH the more valuable of these paintings 
have been reproduced in Mr Parker’s magnificent series 
of photographs taken in the Catacombs by the magnesium 
light. The contrast between these rude inartistic per- 
formances and the finished drawings, which profess to be 
accurate copies, iu Ferret’s costly work, fully warrants the 
late Dean Milman’s severe strictures on that ‘‘ beautiful 
book,” — “so beautiful as to be utterly worthless to the archae- 
ologist aud historian, which wants only two things,— -truth 
and fidelity.” Not the frescos alone, but also every point 
of interest in the plan, structure, aud decoration of the 
Catacombs has been illustrated by Mr Parker iu the same 
series of photographs, an examination of which is almost 
as instructive as a personal visit to the Catacombs 
themselves.^ 

^ Mr Parker’s invaluable series of Eoman pkotograplis may be seen 
at the library of the South Kensington Museum, and at Mr Stanford’s, 
Charing Cross, as well as in the Ashmolean Museum, and the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 



Fig, 17. — Fresco Ceiling. Prom Bosio. 


The subjects, heginnlng at the top and going to the right, are— (1.) Tlie para- 
lytic caiTjdng his bed ; (2.) The seven baskets full of fragments ; (3.) Baising 
of Lazama; (4.) Daniel in the lions’ den; (5.) Jonah swallowed by the fish; 
(d.) Jonah vomited forth ; (7.) Moses strilcing the rook; (8.) Noah and the dove. 
In the centre, the Good Shepherd. 

Christian art, and Orpheus, taming the wild beasts with 
his lyre, symbolized the peaceful sway of Christ; and 
Ulysses, deaf to the Siren’s song, represented the Believer 
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Beyond Rome and its suburbs the most remarkable 
Christian Catacombs are those in the vicinity of Naples, 
described by Pelliccia {De Christ. Bed. Polit, vol. iv. 
Dissert. 5), and in a separate treatise by Bellerman, 
Plans of them are also given by Agincourt in his great 
work on Christian Art, These catacombs differ materi- 
ally from those of Rome. They were certainly originally 
stone-(iuarries, and the hardness of the rock has made 
the construction practicable of wde, lofty corridors, and 
spacious halls, very unlike the narrow galleries and con- 
tracted chambers in the Roman cemeteries. The mode 
of interment, however, is the same as that practised in 
Rome, and the loculi and arcosolia differ but little in the 
two. The walls and ceilings are covered with fresco 
paintings of different dates, in some cases lying one over 
the other. This catacomb contains an unquestionable 
example of a church, divided into a nave and chancel, with 
a rude stone altar andbishop’s seat behind it. At Syracuse 
also there are very extensive catacombs known as “the 
Grottos of St John.” They are also figured by Agiucourt, 
and described by Denon (Voyage en Sidle et Malie). 
Denon considers them of pagan origin, and to have passed 
to the Christians. He speaks of an entire underground 
city with several stories of larger and smaller streets, 
squares, and cross ways, cub out of the rock; at the intersec- 
tion of the crossways, are immense circular halls of a bottle 
shape, like a glass-house furnace, lighted by air shafts. The 
galleries are generally very narrow, furnished on each side 
with arched tombs, and communicating with family 
sepulchral-chambers closed originally by locked doors, the 




Fig, 19. — Flan of the Gatacoinhs of St John, Syracuse, 


marks of the hinges and staples being still visible. The 
walls are in many places coated with stacco adorned with 
frescos, including palms, doves, labara, and other Christian 
symbols. A more complete ex- 
amination of this interesting 
cemetery is much needed. The 
ground-plans (figs. 19, 30), 
from Agincourt, of the cata- 
comb and of one of the circular 
halls, show how widely it dif- 
fers in arrangement from the 
Roman Catacombs. The fre- 
quency of blind passages and of 
circular chambers will be no- 
ticed, as well as the very large 
number of bodies in the cruciform 
recesses, apparently amounting 
in one instance to nineteen. Agincourt remarks that this 
cemetery “gives au idea of a work executed with design 



Fig. 20. — Plan of OiroularHall, 
Catacombs of St John, Syra- 
cuse. From Agiucourt. 


and leisure, and with means very different from those at 
command in producing the Catacombs of Rome.” 

Denon also describes catacombs at Malta near the ancient 
capital of the island. The passages were all cut in a close- 
grained stone, and are very narrow, with arched ceilings, 
running very irregularly, and ramifying in all directions. 
The greater part of the tombs stand on either side of the 
galleries in square recesses (like the table-tombs of the 
Romau Catacombs), and are rudely fashioned to imitate 
sarcophagi. The interments are not nearly so numerous as 
in other catacombs, nor are there any vestiges of painting, 
sculjpture, or inscriptions. At Taormina in Sicily is a 
Saracenic catacomb, also figured by Agincourt. The main 
corridor is 12 feet wide, having three or more ranges of 
loculi on either side, running longitudinally into the rock, 
each originally closed by a stone, bearing an inscription, 
to Egy]3t, 



a small Christian cata- 
comb has been recent- 
ly discovered at Alex- 
andria, and described 
and figured by De’ 

Rossi. 1 The loculi 
here also are set end- 
ways to the passage. 

The walls are abun- 
dantly decorated with 
paintings, one of a 
liturgical character. 

But the most exten- 
sive catacombs at 
Alexandria are those 
of .^gypto-Greek ori- 
gin, from the largest 
of which, according to 
Strabo (lib. xvii. p. 

790), the quarter 
where it is placed had 
the name of the Ne- Fig. 21. — Plan of Catacomb at 
cropolis. The plan, it andria. From Agincourt. 

will be seen, is remarkable for its regularity (figs. 21, 22), 
Here, too, the graves run endways into the rock. Other 
catacombs in the vici- 
nity of the same city | 
are described by I 

Bocock and other tra- 
vellers, and are figured I 
by Agincourt. 

Subterranean ceme- ^ 
teries of the general 22.-Section of a Gallery _m Catacomb 

, , 1 at Alexandria. From Agmeom't. 

character of those de- 
scribed are very frequent in all Southern and Eastern 
countries. A vast necropolis in the environs of Saida, the 
ancient Sidon, is described in Renan’s Mission en Phenicie, 
and figured in Thobois’s plates. It consists of a series of 
apartments approached by staircases, the sides pierced with 
sepulchral recesses running lengthwise into the rock. 

The rock-hewn tombs of Etruria scarcely come under the 
category of catacombs, in the usual sense, being rather 
independent family burial-places, grouped together in a 
necropolis. They are, however, far too remarkable to be 
altogether passed over. These sepulchres are usually 
hollowed out of the face of low cliffs on the side of a hill. 
They sometimes rise tier above tier, and are sometimes all 
on the same level “ facing each other as in streets, and 
branching off laterally into smaller lanes or alleys;” and 
occasionally forming “ a spacious square or piazza sur- 



BuUetino di Archeologia Ohristiana, November 1864, August 
1866, 
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rounded by tombs instead of bouses’ (Dennis, Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, vol. ii. p. 31). The construc- 
tion of the tombs commonly keeps up the same analogy 
between the cities of the living and those of the dead. 
Their plan is for the most part that of a house, with 
a door of entrance and passage leading into a central 
chamber or ainum, with others of smaller size opening from 
it, each having a stone-hewn bench or triclinium on three 
of its sides, on which the dead, frequently a pair of corpses 
side by side, were laid as if at a banquet. These benches 
are often hewn in the form of couches with pillows at 
one end, and the legs carved in relief The ceilings have 
the representation of beams and rafters cut in the rock. 
In some instances arm-chairs, carved out of the living rock, 
stand between the doors of the chambers, and the walls 
above are decorated with the semblance of suspended 
shields,. The walls are often covered with paintings in a 
very simple archaic style, in red and black. As a typical 
example of the Etruscan tombs we give the plan and section 
(figs. 23, 24) of the Grotta della Sedia at Cervetri from 



Fra. 23. — Plan of a Tomb at Cervetri. Prom Dennis. 


Dennis (pp. 32, 35). The tombs in some instances form 
subterranean groups more analogous to the general idea of 
a catacomb. Of this nature is the very remarkable cemetery 



Fia, 24.-— !9octioii of the Tomb of the Seats and Shields, Cervetri. 
From Dennis. 


at Poggio Gajella, near Ghiusi, the ancient Clusium, of a 
portion of the principal story of which the woodcut (fig. 25) 
is a plan. The most remarkable of these sepulchral cham- 
bers is a large circular hall about 25 feet in diameter. 


CATALEPSY (from Ka,TdX,7j\ja<;, a seizure) is a term 
applied to a nervous affection characterized by the sudden 
suspension of sensation and volition, accompanied with a 
peculiar rigidity of the whole or of certain muscles of the 
body. The subjects of catalepsy are in most instances 
females of highly nervous temperament. The exciting 
cause of an attack is usually mental emotion operating 
either suddenly, as in the case of a fright, or more 
gradually in the way of prolonged depression. The symp- 
toms presented vary in different cases, and even in the 
same individual in different attacks. Sometimes the 
typical features of the disease are exhibited in a state of 
complete insensibility, together Avith a statue-like appear- 
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supported by a huge cylindrical pillar hewn from the rock. 
Opening out of this and the other chambers, and connecting 
them together, are a series of low winding passages or 



Fia. 25. — Plan of a portion of tbe principal story in tbe Poggio 
Gajella. From Dennis. 

cuniculi, just large enough for a mau to creep through on 
all fours. No plausible suggestion has been offered as to 
the purpose of these mysterious burrows, which cannot fail 
to remind us of the labyrinth which, according to Varro’s 
description as quoted by Pliny [Hist. Nat., lib. xxxvi. c. 
19, § 4), was the distinguishing mark of Porsena’s tomb, 
and which have led some adventurous archaeologists t(.) 
identify this sepulchre with that of the great king of 
Etruria (Dennis, u.s., p. 393, /I) 

Axtthoeitibs. — Axinghi, Roma SoUerranca; Boldetti,Ossemm'o?u',- 
^oaio, Roma Sotterranea; Bottari, ScuUure etpUture sagre; Garrucci, 
Cimetero degli AntioJii JEbrei; Arte Cristima; Le Blant, Inscriptions 
Ghriticrmes; Fabretti, Insoriptionwii Antiguarum Explicatio; Liipi, 
Rissertatio ; MabiUon, Iter Italicum; Re GuUu ignotoniin sanctorum ; 
"Wliarton Marriott, Testimony of the Cataco^nhs; Martigny, Riction- 
naire des AntiquitSs Ohretiennes; Mommsen, “The fioman Cata- 
combs,” Gontemp. Revieto, May 1871 ; Marchi, Monumenti delle arti 
cristiane primitive ; Kortlicote and BrOAVnlow, Rovui Sotterranea ; 
Panvinius, Re ritii segieliendi mortuos; J. H. Parker, C.B., The 
Archaeology of Rome, The Catacombs ; Perret, Les Oatacomhes de 
Rome; Raoul Eochette, Talleaudes Oatacomhes; Richemont (Comte 
Desbossaynes de), Nouvelles Studes sur les oatacomhes Rom aines ; De’ 
Rossi, Inscriptiones Ghristiance; Roma Sotterranea; Seroux d’Agin - 
court, Histoire de Vart par les monuments; Smith and Cheetham, 
RMiamry of Ghiistian Antiquities, (E. V. ) 


ance of the body which will retain any attitude it may be 
made to assume during the continuance of the attack. In 
this condition the whole organic and vital functions app)ear 
to be reduced to the lowest possible limit consistent with 
life, and to such a degree as to simarlate actual death. At 
other times considerable mental excitement will accompany 
the cataleptic symptoms, and the patient will sing or utter 
passionate exclamations during the fit, being all the while 
quite unconscious. The attack may be of short duration, 
passing off within a few minutes. It may, however, last 
for many hours, and in some rare instances persist for 
several days ; and it is conceivable that in such cases the 
appearances presented might he mistaken for real death, 
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as is alleged to have occasionally happened. Catalepsy 
belongs to the class of functional nervous disorders, of 
which the pathology is but little understood, ovsdng to the 
manner in which morbid physical and psychical conditions 
are mixed up. Although it is said to occur iu persons 
in perfect health, careful inquiry will usually revei some 
departure from the normal state, as is shown by the greater 
number of the recorded cases. More particularly is this 
true of females, in whom some form of menstrual derange- 
ment will generally he found to have preceded the cata- 
leptic affection. Catalepsy is sometimes associated with 
epilepsy and with grave forms of mental disease. In 
ordinary cases, however, the mental phenomena bear close 
resemblance to those witnessed in hysteria, with which 
disease catalepsy, though not identical, has very close 
alliance. In many of the subjects of catalepsy there 
appears to be a remarkable weakness of the will, whereby 
the tendency to lapse into the cataleptic state is not 
resisted but rather in some measure encouraged, and 
attacks may thus be induced by the most trivial circum- 
stances. From what has been stated it follows that the 
successful treatment of such a disease as catalepsy must 
depend upon the due recognition of both its corporeal and 
mental relations. While the state of health will demand ! 
the attention of the physician, his skill and judgment will | 
be no less urgently called for in dealing with the mental 
and moral characteristics manifested in each particular 
case. Dr Chambers has shown that efforts directed to 
obtain command of the patient’s will, so as to compel her 
to resist to the utmost the incb'nation to fall into the 
cataleptic state, may succeed iu curing even aggravated 
examples of this disease. See Ecstasv, Hysteeia, 
Somnambulism. 

CATALONIA (in Spanish, Catalufia), an old province 
of Spain and principality of the crown of Aragon, trian- 
gular in shape, and forming the north-east corner of the 
peninsula, lies between 40° 30' and 42° 51' N. lat., and 
0° 15' and 3° 21' E, long., and is bounded on the N. by 
the Pyrenees, W. by Aragon, S. by Yalencia, E. by the 
Mediterranean. The greatest breadth is 130 miles, the 
greatest length 186 miles ; area, 12,483 square miles. 
The coast, which is partly sandy, partly rocky, extends about 
240 miles the harbours are mostly unprotected from the 
wind. The surface is much broken by spurs of the 
Pyrenees, the direction of which is generally south. Running 
south-west to north-east, and united on the north with one 
of the offsets of the Pyrenees, is the range of the Sierra 
Llena, which bisects the province, and forms its central 
watershed. The principal rivers are the Ter, the Llohre- 
gat, and the Ebro, which all run into the Mediterranean. 
None of them is navigable. The climate, in spite of 
frequent mists and rains, sudden changes of temperature, 
and occasional great mid-day heat, is healthy and favourable 
to vegetation. The soil is light and loamy. Amongst the 
rocks of the province maybe mentioned granite, chiastolite 
schists, porphyry and lava. Near Olot, towards the north- 
east, is a district containing extinct Yolcanoes, Oolitic 
limestone is found in the neighbourhood of Figueras j and 
in other locahties, nummuh'tic and Miocene deposits are 
represented. Mining is not much prosecuted ; but copper, 
zinc, manganese, marble, sulphur, and coal are worked, and 
rock salt in abundance is procured from Cardona.- The 
vegetation of Catalonia varies according to the altitude and 
nature of different regions. The dwarf-palm, orange, lime, 
and olive grow in the warmer tracts ; and on the higher 
grounds the thorn-apple, pomegranate, myrtle, esparto, and 
heaths flourish. There is, much, woodland; Tiut meadows 
and pastures are rare. Maize, millet, rye, flax, liquorice, 
and fruits of all sorts — especially nuts, almonds, oranges, 
figs, walnuts, and chestnuts — are produced. Wheat 
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sufficient for one-fourth of the population is grown, and 
the vine is extensively cultivated. Few cattle, but numbers 
of sheep, goats, and swine are reared. Game is plentiful, 
and the fisheries on the coast are excellent. The exports 
are chiefly fruits, cork, and wines. The wines are for the 
most part rough and strong, though some are very good, 
especially wheu matured. They are much used to adulterate 
those of Oporto, or, after undergoing the operation termed 
compare, are passed off as Bordeaux wines in France. The 
best of them, “ prim'oto’' is chiefly known in England 
under the disguise of second or third-rate port; it was 
much used in the military hospitals of America during the 
Civil War. The imports are chiefly textiles, coal, coke, 
machinery of all kinds, and salt-fish. The value of import.s 
in 1870 was £5,996,143 ; of the exports, £2,884,306 ; 
the loss of the balance of £3,111,837 against Catalonia 
being partly borne by the other provinces of Spain, and to 
a great extent paid in wines, fruits, and corks. The value 
of exports to the Spanish American colonies in 1873 
exceeded £2,220,000, The manufactures of Catalonia are 
cotton, silk, woollen goods, brandy, paper, cordage, and 
firearms. The Catalonians are a frugal, sharp-witted, and 
industrious people, having much national pride, and a strong 
revolutionary spirit. They are distinct in origin from the 
other inhabitants of Spain, from whom they differ both 
in their dialect and costume and in their great energy and 
their love of enterpnze. Irrigation, careful husbandry, and 
railroad communication have much developed the resources 
of their country, in themselves excellent ; and there are 
many manufacturing towns and industrial establishmeuts. 
Catalonia is divided into the provinces Gerona, Barcelona, 
Tarragona, and Lerida. Its chief towns are the ports of 
Rosas, Mataro, Tarragona, and the capital Barcelona; 
and Tortosa, Gerona, Figueras, Lerida, and Manresa. The 
population, in 1867, was 1,744,620. 

Catalonia was one of the fii’st of the Roman possessions in Spain, 
and formed the north-eastern portion of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
About 470 it was occupied by the Alans and Goths, and thus came 
to be called &ot?iaZama, whence the modem name of the province. 
It was taken possession of by the Berbers in 712, who were in turn 
dispossessed by the Spaniards and the troops of Charlemagne in 788, 
and was after that ruled by French counts, who soon, however, made 
themselves independent of France. By the marriage of Count Ray- 
mond Berenger of Barcelona with Petronilla of Aragon, in 1187, 
Catalonia became annexed to the latter province ; but this union 
was fiequently severed. In 1640, when Philip IV. attempted to 
deprive Cataloma of its rights and privileges, it gave itself up to 
Louis XIII. of France. It was restored to Spain in 1659, and was 
once more occupied by the French from 1694 to 1697. _ Under 
Philip V. Catalonia, in 1714, was deprived of its Cortes and liberties. 
From 1808 to 1818 it was held by France. It was the scene of 
civil war in 1823, and of important revolutionary operations in the 
Carlist war. 

CATAMARCA, or, in its full form, San Feenando 
DE CatamaecAj the capital of the province of the same 
name iu the Argentine Republic, is situated in 28“ 
20' S. lat. and 66° 26' W. long. It is pretty regularly 
built, has a large square, with an obelisk in memory of the 
achievement of national independence, and numbers among 
its public buildings a small townhouse, a fort, a Franciscan 
monastery, and a Santa Teresa convent. The old establish- 
ment of the Mercedarios, for some time possessed by the 
Jesuits, now serves as a high school. The import trade, 
even of European goods, is considerable, as the town is a 
centre of distribution for an extensive and flourishing dis- 
trict. Dried figs, wine, brandy, and cotton are the principal 
articles of export ; the copper, for which the province is so 
well known, is from another district. The present town 
of Catamarca only dates from 1685, when it replaced the 
old town of Chacra, the ruins of which are still to be seen 
a short distance to the north, at a spot which was found 
both unhealthy and exposed to inundation. Chacra had 
shortly before, in 1679, been appointed capital instead 
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of Saa Juan de Londres, -which had been founded in 
1558. Population about 6000. 

OATANIA, the ancient Catam, a city and seaport of 
Sicily and the chief to-wn of a province, is situated on the east 
coast of the island, at the foot of the southern projections 
of Mount Etna, about 60 miles by rail from Messina, in 
37° 28' 20" 17. lat. and 15° 5' 15" E. long. It is one of 
the most important and attractive cities in the island, and 
has a fine appearance from the sea. Its streets are -wide, 
regular, and finely paved -with blocks of lava ; and not 
only its public buildings but a large number of its private 
mansions are spacious and handsome structures of lava and 
limestone ornamented with marble. Among its churches, 
which number upwards of a hundred, the first place is held 
by the cathedral, originally founded by Eoger I. in 1091, but 
for the most part rebuilt since the ear&quate of 1693 ; 
and, at the head of its monastic institutions stands the 
great Benedictine abbey of San Hicolo, which occupies an 
area of about 21 acres, and has hardly more than two or 
three buildings of the same kind in Europe to be compared 
with it. Its first foundation dates from 1518, when the 
Benedictines removed from the town of Hicolosi further 
up the slope of Mount Etna, where they had been settled 
since 1359 ; but the present buildings were erected in the 
beginning of the 18fch century by Oontini of Borne. The 
church is principally remarkable for a grand organ, with 
seventy-two stops and 2916 pipes, built by Donato del 
Piano in 1760. The chief educational iustitution is the 
university founded in 1446 by Alphonso of Aragon^ it has 
five faculties and thirty-eight professors, and was attended 
in 1873 by 233 students. The library is of considerable 
extent ; but its collectious of antiquities are surpassed by 
those in the Biscari Museum, founded by Prince Ignazio 
Bisoari in the end of the 18th century. The senate house, 
the theatre, and the hospitals are the most important of 
the other buildings j and among the associations may be 
mentioned an academy of sciences and a college of the 
fine arts. Eemains of the Boman period a.re numerous 
and extensive ; they include a theatre, an amphitheatre, an 
odeum, several baths known as the Bagni Achillei, a num- 
ber of tombs to the north-west of the town, and a few 
fragments of a so-called temple of Ceres, The theatre is 
for the most part buried under the dM)ns of volcanic dis- 
turbances ; and it has at different times served as a quarry 
for more modern buildings. Catania is the seat of a bishop, 
a prefect, and a court of appeal, as web. as the residence of 
the grand prior of the Order of Malta. It is a place of great 
wealth, and is remarkable for the display of its festivals, 
of which the most important is held in August in honour 
of Santa Agata, the patroness of the city. Its industry 
and commerce are of considerable importance; silk and 
linen are largely manufactured, and there is a regular export 
of sulphur, grain, fruits, macaroni, olives, and articles in 
amber and lava. In 1873 the sulphur shipped amounted 
to 67,383 tons. In 1871 there entered the port 2297 
sailing and 434 steam ships, with a respective tonnage of 
97,442 and 162,387 tons. The value of the exports to 
Great Britain in 1874 was £160,000. The harbour is 
small, and accessible only to comparatively small craft, 
but another is in course of construction, which will he 
capable of receiving vessels of the largest size. Population 
in 1871, 84,379. 

The ancient Oatana was founded (730 b.c.) by a colony from the 
neighhonrii^ city of Ifaxos, which was itself founded by the Chal- 
cidians of Euboea. It maintained its independence till 476 b.c., 
when it was taken by Hiero L, who removed its inhabitants to 
Leontini, and repeopled the city with a new colony of 6000 Syra- 
cusans and an equal number of Peloponnesians, at the same time 
changing its name to Soon after the death of Hiero the 

former inhabitants obtained possession of the town, when it again 
took the name of Oatana, In 403 b.o. it was taken by Dionysius 
of S 3 naeuse, W-ho, after plundering the city and selling the inhabi- 
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I tants for slaves, established there a body of Campanian mercenaries. 
In the first Punic war it was one of the earliest among the cities 
of Sicily to submit to the Romans, and it appears to have afterwards 
continued on friendly terms with them. In the time of Cicero it 
was a flourishing and wealthy city ; but it suffered so severely from 
the ravages of Sextus Pompeius, that Augustus afterwards sent a 
colony of veterans thither. In its more modem history the principal 
events are its occupation by the Goths, its dehverance by Belisanus, 
its sack by tbe Saracens, its conquest by the Normans, its destruc- 
tion by earthquake in 1169, and its devastation by Henry YI., the 
erection of its fortress of Rocca Orsina by Frederick II , and several 
sieges in the course of the 14th century, the partial mm of its bar- 
hour in 1669 by the eruption of Mount .®tna, and its almost total 
overthrow by the earthquake of 1693, 

CATAbTZABO, a city of Italy, capital of the province 
of Calabria IJlteriore II., stands ou the slope of a lofty and 
rocky hill near the Gulf of SquiUace, 30 miles S.S.E. of 
Cosenza. It is the seat of a bishopric, and has a cathedral, 
several churches and convents, a castle, buBt by Bobert 
Guiscard, a royal academy of sciences, a diocesan school, 
a college, a theatre, a foundling and two other hospitals, 
and other charitable institutions. It has manufactures of 
silk, velvet, and woollen goods, and a considerable trade in 
corn and -wine and walnut oil. The most important fact in 
its history is the successful defence it made in the 16th 
century against the French general Lautrec. In 1783 
many of its principal buildings were destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Population, 24,900, 

CATAPXJLTA, a military engine, employed by the 
ancient Greeks and Bomans. It was constructed of wood 
and ropes in such a way that a sudden and forcible recoil 
could be produced, sufficient to project arrows and spears to 
a considerable distance. It is usually mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with the balUsta, which was employed for projecting 
heavy stones ; and, after the time of J ulius Ceesar, these 
two species of tormenta were often confounded, 

CATABEH (from Karap^m, to flow down) is a term 
employed to describe a state of irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the air passages, or what is called in popular 
language a cold. This complaint, so prevalent in damp 
and cold weather, usually begins as a nasal catarrh or 
coryza, with a feeling of weight about the forehead and 
some degree of difficulty in breathing through the nose, 
increased on lying down. Fits of sneezing accompanied 
with a profuse watery discharge from the nostrils and eyes 
soon follow, while the sense of smell and to some extent 
that of taste become considerably impaired. There is 
usually present some amount of sore throat and of bronchial 
irritation, causing hoarseness and cough. Sometimes the 
vocal apparatus becomes so much inflamed (laryngeal 
catarrh) that temporary loss of voice results. There is 
always more or less feverishness and discomfort, and 
frequently an extreme sensitiveness to cold. After two or 
three days the symptoms begin to abate, the discharge 
from the nostrils and chest becoming thicker and of 
purulent character, and producing when dislodged consider- 
able relief to the breathing. On the other hand the 
catarrh may assume a more severe aspect and pass into 
some form of pulmonary inflammation (see Beonchitis). 

A peculiar catarrhal affection occasionally occurs, in an 
epidemic form, to which the name Influenza is applied 
(see Iotiubnza). 

Many remedies have been proposed with the view of 
cutting short a catarrh, but none of them are infallible, 
even where they can be safely employed. In some cases 
an opiate taken at the outset proves effectual for this end, 
but as often it will be found to fail. Entire abstinence 
from liquids of every kind for a period of forty-eight hours 
has been recommended as sufficient to cure any catarrh, but 
few will be found willing to submit to such a regimen. 
Many persons appear to think that they will get rid of a 
cold most quickly by continuing to go about, and, happily, 
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in the majority of such cases, no harm results. Nevertheless 
it is more than probable that by a brief confinement to a 
warm room and the employment of means to promote 
perspiration (such as Dover’s powder, along with a warm 
or vapour bath) speedier relief will be obtained ; and 
at all events the evil consequences attendant upon a 

neglected cold,” which are so familiar to the experience 
of every physician, will be obviated. Local applications, in 
the form of inhalation of the vapour of iodine, turpentine, 
or ammonia, sometimes relieve the uncomfortable feelings 
in the head. Lately the use of a snuff composed of the 
trisnitrate of bismuth has been strongly recommended as 
affording marked relief in nasal catarrh. Where attacks of 
catarrh are of frequent occurrence no more useful prophy- 
lactic will be found than the habitual employment of the 
cold bath. 

The term catarrh is now used in medical nomenclature 
in a still wider sense than that above mentioned, being 
employed to describe a state of irritation of any mucous 
surface in the body which is accompanied with an abnormal 
discharge of its natural secretion, hence the terms gastric 
catarrh, intestinal catarrh, &c. 

CATAWBAS, an American Indian tribe in North and 
South Carolina, which has now become almost extinct, but 
was still able at the time of the War of Independence to 
furnish a valuable contingent to the South Carolina troops. 
They then occupied a number of small towns on the river 
which still preserves their name ; but they afterwards 
leased their land and removed to the territory of the Chero- 
kees, with whom they had been formerly at war. There, 
however, they did not long remain, but returned to a 
reservation in their original district. Their afllnities have 
not been very clearly made out, but by Gallatin they are 
grouped with the Cherokees, Choctaws, Muskogees, and 
Natchez. Their language is closely allied to that of the 
Waccoes and the Caroline tribe, and affords no support to 
the opinion that they came originally from Canada. A 
vocabulary of sixty of their words was published by Hale 
in volume ii. of the Tra7isactions of the Amei'ican Ethno- 
logical Society in 1848; and a much fuller list — ^about 
300 — collected by Oscar M. Lieber, the geologist, in 1856, 
made its appearance in volume ii. of Oollections of the South 
Carolina Historical Society, 1858. Peter Harris, the 
revolutionary soldier, was said to be the last survival of 
the full-blooded Catawbas, and the present representatives 
of the tribe are all half-castes. The pleasant sound of the 
Indian name is far more familiar in its application to the 
white American wine, whose praises have been sung so 
heartily by Longfellow, The grape from which the wine 
is obtained was first discovered about 1801, near the banks 
of the Catawha River, hat it is now cultivated extensively 
in Illinois, Ohio, and New York, and especially on the 
shores of Lake Erie. 

CATEAU cambr:6sis, or Le Ca-TEATT, a town of 

France, in the department of Nord, on the gelle, 15 miles 
E.S.E. of Cambray. It is well built, and was formerly 
fortified. Its importance has been greatly increased by the 
opening of coal-fields in the neighbourhood ; and it manu- 
factures shawls, merinos, calicoes, lace, leather, starch, 
sugar, and tohacco. Formed originally by the union of the 
two villages of Peronne and Yendelgies, under the protection 
of a castle built by the bishop of Cambray, Gateau became 
the seat of an abbey in the 11th century. In the 15th it 
was frequently taken and retaken; and in 1554 it was 
burned by the French, who in 1559 signed a celebrated 
treaty with Spain in the town. It was finally ceded to 
France by the peace of Nimeguen in 1678, In 1793 it was 
occupied for some time by the Austrians. Population in 
1872, 9332. 

CATECHISM, a word which originally signified instnic- 
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tion by word of mouth, being derived from the Greek 
KaTr))(ew. But, as it was necessarily by oral instruction 
that, in the early church, catechumens (or converts in 
preparation for baptism) were instructed in the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, and as the catechist usually sought 
to produce clear comprehension by means of questioning, 
several distinct uses of the word have sprung from its 
original employment, and it has come to signify — (1) in- 
struction by means of question and answer ; (2) elementary 
instruction, whether oral or written, in any branch of 
knowledge; and (3), in common language, a book of 
elementary instruction by means of question and answer, — 
either secular, as, e,g., the science catechisms of the Middle 
Ages, or, as usually, religious. 

Catechetical instruction was doubtless common among 
the ancient Jews, and the modern Jews possess several 
catechisms. The earliest with which we are acquainted are 
the Thirteen Articles of Belief of the famous Maimonides, 
which belongs to the 12th century, and Rabbi Levi’s Booh 
of Education, mtKxcA belongs to the 13th. Among those 
used at the present day in England may be mentioned 
Laser’s and Pixiotto’s, 

The most important and authoritative of the catechisms 
of the Roman Cathohc Church is that of the Couucil of 
Trent, which was published in 1566, It was prepared 
under the superintendance of the archbishop of Milan, by 
Leonardo Marini, Francisco Fureiro, jEgidius Foscorari, 
and Mngio Calini ; and the style was polished by Pogianus. 
It is not a catechism in the ordinary sense, for it is not 
in the interrogative form, and it can scarcely be called 
elementary. It is, in fact, a very careful and complete 
system of Roman Catholic doctrine, extending over 600 
8vo pages of closely-printed Latin. By command of the 
council, it was translated into French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian, and there is also an English version. The 
earliest of the catechisms of this church appear to be that 
of Kero, a monk of St Gall, who lived in the 8th century, 
and that which is ascribed to Otfried, a monk of Weissen- 
burg of the 9th century. Others worthy of mention are 
the Summa Eoctrinarum of Peter Canisins, which was 
authorized in 1666; that of Bellarmine (1603), and that 
of Bossuet (1687). In 1870, the OEcumenical Council 
recommended the general use of the Schema de JParvo, a 
smaR catechism, which is little more than an abstract of 
Bellarmine’s. 

Catechisms were also very common among the Christian 
sects which, during the Middle Ages, opposed themselves to 
the dominant church, as the Albigenses and the Wickliffites. 

The Greek Church has two principal catechisms, the 
earlier of which is that of Peter Mogilas, patriarch of Kieff, 
which was published in 1542, and sanctioned by the church 
in 1572. The other is that of Plato, patriarch of Moscow, 
of which an abstract has been made for purposes of 
education. This work is divided into two parts, of which 
the first treats of natural religion, the second of revealed. 

Of the larger Protestant sects, each has a separate 
catechism. The Lutherans are represented by the two 
smaller catechisms of their founder, published in 1620 and 
1529, and by his larger catechism, published in the latter 
year. In (Switzerland, France, the Low Countries, Hungary, 
and Scotland, the Qeneva Catechism of Calvin (1536) was 
for some time the standard of the Reformed Church, The 
Rddelberg Catechism, which appeared in 1563, compiled 
by Caspar Olevian and Zacharias XJrsinus, and revised by 
the Synod of Dort, became the standard of the Swiss 
Church; and* upon it was founded the Zurich Catechism 
(1 639), A Socinian catechism appeared at Rakov in 1 674, 
j The first prayer-book of Edward VI,, published 
in the year 1549, contained what now forms the 
[ first part of the catechism of the English Church. 
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It consists of no mote than two or three pages, and 
contains only the Ten Commandments, the Greed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and an expression of the doctrine of baptism 
held by the English Church. In the reign of J ames 1. an 
explanation of the Anglican doctrine of the sacraments was 
added by Bishop Overall. 

The first catechism produced by the Scottish Presby- 
terians was that known as Craig’s, which was laid before 
the General Assembly in 1592, It embodied, in twelve 
chapters, the Caivinistic doctrine of the church with regard 
to original sin, redemption, the sacraments, and ecclesiastical 
discipline ; and after each chapter was a number of questions 
and answers. This catechism, together with some of those 
used on the Continent, served the British Presbyterians till 
1647. In that year the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
appointed committees to draw up the famous Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, 

Besides these catechisms, which profess to be the symbols 
of various churches, a large number of private catechisms 
have been published. In the English Church the most 
important are Cranmer’s and N'oePs (1570). Among the 
English Protestant dissenters, who, of course, do uot 
possess an authoritative catechism, there have been several, 
of which the moat famous are those of Dr Watts, A con- 
siderable number have also been produced by German 
theologians, but many of the works which they have 
published under the name have no claim to it whatever. 

CATECHU, or Outch, is an extract obtained from 
several plants, its chief sources being the wood of two 
species of Acacia (A. Catechu and A. Simia), both natives of 
India. The extract obtained from these plants is also 
known as black catechu, Pegu cutch, and Terra jaimiica. 
A similar extract, known in pharmacy as pale catechu 
( Catechu pallidum), and in general commerce as Gambir, 
is produced from the leaves of Uncaria Gamhir and 
77. acidci, Eubiaceous plants growing in the East Indian 
Archipelago. A third product to which the name catechu 
is also applied, is obtained from the fruits of the areca or 
betel palm, Areca Catechu; but this substance is not 
chemically the same as the other two, neither does it appear 
to enter to any extent into European commerce. 

Ordinary black catechu is usually imported in three dif- 
ferent forms. The first and best quality, known as Pegu 
catechu, is obtained in blocks externally covered with the 
large leaves of a species of Dipterocarpus ; the second and 
less pure variety is in masses, which have been moulded 
in sandj and the third consists of large cubes packed 
in coarse hags. The wood of the two species of Acacia 
yielding catechu is taken for the manufacture when the 
trees have attained a diameter of about 1 foot. The bark 
is stripped off and used for tanning, and the trunk is split 
up into small fragments, which are packed into earthenware 
jars, covered with water, and boiled in the open air. As 
the liquor becomes thick it is passed into separate vessels 
in which the evaporation is continued till the proper degree 
of inspissation is reached. It is then cast into the forms in 
which it is found in commerce, and further hardened by 
exposure to the sun. Catechu so prepared is a dark brown, 
or, in mass, almost black substance, brittle, and having 
generally a shining lustre. It has a powerfully astringent 
taste, with a sweetish after-effect. In cold water it dis- 
integrates, and in boding water, alcohol, acetic acid, and 
strong caustic alkali it is completely dissolved. Chemically 
it consists of a mixture of a peculiar variety of tannin termed 
catechu-tannic acid with catechin or catechuio acid, and a 
Drown cxtractiform substance due to the alteration of both 
these principles. Catechu-tannic acid is an amorphous 
body soluble in cold water, while catechin occurs iu minute, 
white, silky, needle-shaped crystals, which do not dissolve 
in cold water. A very minute proportion of quercetin, a 
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principle yielded by quercitron bark, has been obtained 
from catechu. 

Gambir, w^hich is similar in chemical composition to 
ordinary catechu, occurs in commerce in the form of cubes 
of about an inch in sixe, with a pale brown or yellow colour 
and an even earthy fracture. Eor the preparation of rhis 
extract the plants above mentioned are stripped of cheir 
leaves and young twigs, and these are boiled down in 
shaEow ]pans. The juice is strained off, evaporated by 
boiling, and when sufficiently concentrated, poured into 
vessels for cooling in which it is stirred in a peculiar manner 
as it cools and thickens. The mass, when it has attained 
a syrupy consistence is cast into shallow boxes, where, as it 
hardens and dries, it is cut into small cubes. 

Gambir and catechu are extensively employed in dye- 
ing and tanning, and to some extent as astringents in 
medicine. For dyeing they have been in use in India from 
the most remote period, but it is only during the present 
century that they have been placed on the list of European 
dyeing substances. Catechu is fixed by oxidation of the 
colouring principle, catechin, on the cloth after dyeing or 
printing ; and treated thus it yields a great variety of 
most durable tints of drabs, browns, and olives with different 
mordants. In tanning, catechu is used only for a low 
class of leather, which, when made into hoots, communicates 
to the stockings a yellow stain. The principal consumption 
of catechu occurs in the preparation of fibrous substances 
exposed to water, such as fishing-lines and nets, and for 
colouring stout canvas used for covering boxes and portman- 
teaus under the name of tanned canvas. The average annual 
imports into Great Britain amount to about 6000 tons of 
catechu, which comes chiefly from Bengal, and 20,000 tons 
of gambir, coming from the Straits Settlements. 

CATEOHUMEN. The Catechumeni in the earliest 
ages of the church were those who were desirous of and 
candidates for baptism. The literal signification of the 
term, according to its etymology (Greek) is one who is 
caused to hear something. In ecclesiastical language, — and 
the word is no otherwise used, — a catechumen is one who 
is being instructed in the doctrines of Christianity in 
preparation for baptism. 

Catechumens were usually divided into four classes. 
The first class appears to have been those who were still iu 
the condition of inquirers, — those who had been sufficiently 
impressed by that they had heard of Christianity to wish 
for more complete instruction. It would seem that this 
first instruction was, from motives of prudence, given 
privately and not in the churches. The second class con- 
sisted of those who, having- been thus instructed, were found 
worthy of being admitted to the churches, not, however, to 
take any part in the holy mysteries, or even, as it would 
seem, in the prayers of the faithful, liut for the hearing of 
sermons and exhortations, and the reading of the Gospel. 
These were accordingly called audientes, — hearers. They 
left the church when the reading of the sacred Scriptures 
and the sermon had been concluded. The third class 
consisted of those who had formally demanded baptism, 
and placed their names in the list of catechumens. These 
were called prostrati or genuflectentes, — those who shared 
in the prayers of the congregation. The fourth class was 
the elecii or competentes, or those who had completed the 
period of their probation, and were deemed ready to receive 
baptism, and only waited to do so on the first occasion, 
that is to say, at the following Easter or Pentecost. The 
most important body of catechumens was obviously those 
of the third class, the genuflectentes ; and it is of these 
that most of what we read in the early writers of the 
catechumens' generally must be understood. 

Of courae the number of those who were in a state of 
preparation for baptism increased in proportion to the 
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spread of the church. But it must not be supposed that 
there were no more catechumens when the totality of the 
population had become Christian, or that the catechumenate, 
as it was called, denoted solely the period of conversion 
from heathendom to Christianity. The children of Chris- 
tian parents, who were not old enough, or not yet 
suflScientiy instructed, to be admitted to the mystery of the 
Eucharist were catechumens, and subjected to the instruction 
of the church by a catechist appointed for the purpose. 
But throughout all the long period, during which pro- 
seiytism from either Eoman or barbarian heathenism was 
going on, the numbers of the catechumens were largely 
increased by a practice very curiously illustrative of the 
special superstition of the time. Large numbers of 
persons, who had become persuaded of the truth of 
Christianity, and who were fully minded to be baptized, 
put off the receiving of that sacrament, for a longer or 
shorter period, often until they found themselves in the 
presence of death. The object of this was to avoid 
responsibility before God for that greater heinousness of 
guilt, which would have resulted from sin committed after 
baptism. They argued that since baptism washed out all 
previous sin, and could be had only once, it was clearly 
expedient that it should be received as late in life as 
possible. And thus many remained as catechumens during 
the greater part of their lives. And this practice prevailed 
not only among those who were quitting paganism for 
Christianity; it was also common among those born of 
Christian parents. Tenderness of conscience, too, seems 
often to have produced the same result in prolonging the 
catechumenate as the superstitious notion mentioned above. 
St Ambrose, St Gregory Nazianzen, and St Augustine all 
remained catechumens till far on in life. The emperors 
Theodoric, Valentinian, and Constantine the Great did 
the same. And the abuse became so great that towards 
the end of the 4th century (see Baronius, ad an. 877) the 
church tried to provide a remedy for it, and among other 
fathers of the church. Saints Ambrose and Gregory exerted 
themselves to prevent others from following (though 
probably from very different motives) their own example. 

The idea of the probable numbers of the members of a 
congregation likely to be in the condition of catechumens, 
which may be obtained from a consideration of the above 
circumstances, may serve to explain in some degree the 
architectural arrangements still to be seen in some churches 
of the early centuries. The complete plan of a church of 
that time seems to have comprised a court in front of the 
principal western entrance, surrounded with colonnades, as 
may still be seen in the cases of the church of St Ambrose 
at Milan, and that of St Clement at Rome, and some 
others, h^ow, when the catechumens were dismissed 
previously to the commencement of that portion of the 
service which we should call the " Communion Service,” it 
was not understood that they should depart entirely, hut 
they remained in these courts. It would seem, however, 
that those thus dismissed must have been the catechumens 
of the second class only — the audientes. And in the 
churches that have been mentioned, especially in that of 
St Clement at Rome, the body of the building is divided 
by permanent stone constructions into the presbytery or 
chancel for the clergy at the eastern end, an intermediate 
portion for the lay members of the congregation of the male 
sex (the females being in the galleries), and a much larger 
part of the nave at the western extremity of the church, 
destined for the catechumens. 

In the more important churches, persons called catechists were 
especially appointed for the instruction of the catechumens. In 
the epistle attributed to St Clement, catechists are spohen of as 
distinguished from either bishops, priests, or deacons. But there is 
not s^cient evidence that they were ever considered a separate 
order in the hierarchy. In the church of Alexandria there was a 
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■ celebrated school of catechumens, under the supeantendence of 
some of the foremost men of them time, among nliom St Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen may be mentioned. See Ongen, Gont. Cel., 
lib. hi. It would seem that Origen was thus employed at eighteen 
years of age, when he was still a layman. There was also a cele- 
brated school of catechumens in the church of Carthage. It is 
somewhat remarkable, however, that no tiaces are found of any such 
catechists having existed at Rome. There can be no doubt, how'- 
ever, that the catechumens were there as elsewhere rec[UU'ed to pass 
through a period of instruction and novitiate, the task of preparing 
them being doubtless entnisted to the priests and deacons — more 
probably the latter — of each eliurcli. 

Catechumens of the third categoiy might he present, in the more 
distant and mfenor part of the church assigned to them, during all 
that part of the service of the mass which precedes the offertoiy. 
It was tlieu that the "‘Ite, Catechumcni; missa estl" was pronounced,' 
and that portion of the service was called a “ Catechumens’ mass.’’ 
It was not permitted to them so much as to see the eucharist. But 
in order that there might be the bond of some kind of special com- 
mumou between tbeni and the body of the faithful, bread was 
blessed and given to them, and this bread was called Prniis Catecliu- 
mmorum 

On the demand of any peison to become a catechumen, a strict 
and searching examination was made into the previous conduct of 
the aspirant, and the general tenor of his life. Great cautiou ivas 
used also in ascertaining the nature and earnestness of his desire to 
become a Christian. If these inquiries and examinations were satis- 
factory, the person’s name w'as formally entered on the roll of cate- 
chumens. iTom a very ancient extant ntual, entitled Ordo ad 
faciendum Chrihtianum, it appears that the catechumens were, by 
anticipation, as Moroni says, called Christians, while the title of 
“the PaithM” was reserved for those wdio had received baptism. 
The duration of the catechumenate was originally fixed at three 
months (see the third epistle of St Clement), but was subse- 
quently shortened to forty days. The ceremonial with which the 
catechumen was at the termination of his novitiate admitted to 
baptism varied in some unimportant respects in different churches. 
But the following brief statement of the practice of tlie Eoman 
church will suffice to indicate the nature of the function. In the 
first place a searching scnitiny into the mind and heart of the candi- 
date for baptism W'as made on seven different occasions duiing Lent 
or in the weeks preceding Pentecost. Previously to beginning the 
first scrutiny, which took place on the "Wednesday of the third week 
in Lent, the priest blessed ashes, which he sprinkled on the head of 
the catechumen. He also touchedhis ears and his nostiils with saliva, 
saying “Ephphatha, which is, be opened to the odour of sanctity. 
But thou, devil, flee hence, for the judgment of God is approacl^g. ’’ 
The days appointed for the other six scrutinies w'ere the Satraday 
of the third week, the Wednesday and Saturday of the fourth week, 
the Wednesday of the fifth week, and the Wednesday and Saturday 
of the last week. The first scrutiny was closed by asking of the 
neophyte if he renounced the devil and believed all the doctrines 
of the faith. Then the priest blew on his face, saying, “Go out 
from him, thou unclean spirit, and give place to the Holy Spirit of 
the Paraclete and concluded by making the sign of the cross on 
his forehead, accompanying the action by the words, “ In uomine 
Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Baucti.” At the third scrutiny the Creed 
and the Lord’s Pi’ayer were given to the catechumen that he might 
learn them by heart, for the discipline of the “ Arcanum ” expressly 
forbade that he should be allowed any cognizance of these at an 
earlier period of his novitiate. This consigning of the Creed was 
not done without certain formalities. The catechumens were 
assembled in the chui’ch, the bells were rung, and the church doors 
closed. Then the bishop preached a sermon, and then recited the 
Creed twice, once in Latin, once in Greek, prefaeiug his reading by 
the words “Signate vos ; et audite Symbolum i” He then explained 
it passage by passage, and then gave to each Catechumen a mitten 
copy of it. Then a day was fixed for the ceremony of baptism, and 
tbe catechumens were dismissed by the archdeacon with the words 
“ Qaiechumeni recedant; omnes Gatechumani exeemt foris 1 " — “Let 
the catechumens retire ! Let aff the catechumens go out from the 
church ! ” And the deacon added “ MUi carisdmi, revertimini in 
loca vostra, ea^ectantes horam qua, possit drea vos Dei gratia Baptis- 
vmm operan,’’—“ Well-beloved sons, return to your own home, and 
there await the hour when, by the graoe of God, baptism may be per- 
formed on you.” And so ended the catechumens’ novitiate. 

The number of writers who have specially treated of the institu- 
tion of catechumens, and of the practice of the Church, and in some 
respects of the different churches, in regard to them, is far too large 
for it to be possible to give a Hst of them here. But such a list may 
be found in the treatise of Cancellieri on the Holy Week. 

CATEGORY (Gr. xariyyopia), a term Jfirst introduced 
into the philosophical vocabulary by Aristotle, means 
etymologically an accusation. Even in the writings of 
Aristotle the word occurs once or twice in this its primary 
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acceptation, but generally it bas there a definite and 
technical signification. So also in Aristotle the verb 
Karriyopelv, to accuse, takes the specific logical sense, to pre- 
dicate j TO Ka.rrjyopovp.evov becomes the predicate j and 
KaTrjyopiKVj TTpoTacrts may be translated as affirmative pro- 
position. But though the word thus received a new signi- 
fication from Aristotle, it is not on that account certain 
that the thing it was taken to signify was equally a novelty 
in philosophy. We do find in the reco'rds of Oriental and 
early Greek thought something corresponding to the Aris- 
totelian classification. 

Our knowledge of Hindu philosophy, and of the rela- 
tions in which it may have stood to Greek speculation, is 
not yet adequate to give decisive answers to various ques- 
tions that naturally arise on observation of their many 
resemblances j and it might therefore appear irrelevant to 
introduce into an historical notice of a peculiarly Western 
doctrine any reference to its Eastern counterpart. Yet 
the similarity between the two is so striking that, if not 
historically connected, they must at least be regarded as 
expressions of similar philosophic wants. The Hindu 
classification to which we specially refer is that of Kanada, 
who lays down six categories, or classes of existence, a 
seventh being generally added by the commentators. The 
term employed is Pad&rtha, meaning “ signification of a 
word.” This is in entire harmony with the Aristotelian doc- 
trine, the categories of which may with truth be described 
as significations of simple terms, to. Kara p.rfiep.io.v (Tvp.rr\oK^v 
Xeyopeva. The six categories of Kanada are Substance, 
Quality, Action, Genus, Individuality, and Concretion or 
Co-inherence. To these is added Non-Existence, Priva- 
tion, or Negation. Substance is the permanent sub-strate 
in which Qualities exist. Action, belonging to or inher- 
ing in substances, is that which produces change. Genus 
belongs to substance, qualities, and actions; there are 
higher and lower genera. Individuality, found only in 
substance, is that by which a thing is self-existent and 
marked olf from others. Concretion or Co-inherence denotes 
inseparable or necessary connection, such as that between 
substance and quality. Under these six classes, yanj rov ovtos, 
Kanada then proceeds to range the facts of the universe.^ 

Within Greek philosophy itself there were foreshadow- 
ings of the Aristotelian doctrine, but nothing so important 
as to warrant the conclusion that Aristotle was directly 
influenced by it. Doubtless the On© and Many, Being 
and Non-Being, of the Eleatic dialectic, with their sub- 
ordinate oppositions, may be called categories, but they are 
not so in the Aristotelian sense, and have little or nothing 
in common with the later system. Their starting-point 
and results are wholly diverse. Nor does it appear neces- 
sary to do more than mention the Pythagorean table of 
principles, the number of which is supposed to have given 
rise to the decuple arrangement adopted by Aristotle. The 
two classifications have nothing in common ; no term in 
the one list appears in the other ; and there is absolutely 
nothing in the Pythagorean principles which could have 
led to the theory of the categories.^ 

One naturally turns to Plato when endeavouring to dis- 
cover the genesis of any Aristotelian doctrine, and un- 
doubtedly there are in the Platonic writings many detached 
discussions in which the matter of the categories is touched 
upon. Special terms also are anticipated at various times, 


^ For details of this and other Hindu SEstems see Oolehrooke, 
Essays ; H. H. Wilson, Essays j Williams, Indian Wisdom j Gongh’s 
Vaiseshika-Su^as , M. Mhller, Sanskrit lAterature, and pj^cnlarly 
his Appendix to Thomson’s Laws of Thought 

® The supposed origin of that theory in the treatise rrtp\ rov 
voLvris, ascribed to AEOHYOyLS ig.v.), has been proved to he an error. 
The treatise itself dates in all prohahihty from the Neo-Pythagorean 
schools of the 2d century a.d. 
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e,g., moioTTjs in the Tkecetetus, rroielv and rraa-x^vv in the 
Gorgias, and rrp6<s ri in the Sophist.^ But there does not 
seem to be anything in Plato which one could say gave 
occasion directly and of itself to the Aristotelian doctrine ; 
and even when we take a more comprehensive view of the 
Platonic system and inquire what in it corresponds to the 
widest definition of categories, say as ultimate elements of 
thought and existence, we receive no very definite answer. 
The Platonic dialectic never worked out into system, and 
only in two dialogues do we get anything like a list of 
ultimate or root-notions. In the Sophist, Being, Rest, and 
Motion (to ov dvrb Kal (XTcxcrts ml Klvr](rL<;) are laid down as 
[liyurTa rmv yevwvA To these are presently added the 
Same and the Other (ravrov Kal Bdrepov), and out of the 
consideration of all five some light is cast upon the obscure 
notion of Non-Being (to pS) ov). In the same dialogue 
(262, sq ) is found the important distinction of bvop.a and 
prjpux, noun and verb. The PMlehus presents us with a 
totally distinct classification into four elements — the In- 
finite, the Finite, the Mixture or Unity of both, and the 
Cause of this unity (to drreLpov, to rripas, r] crvpLp.ciLS, f) 
atTia). It is at once apparent that, however these classifica- 
tions are related to one another and to the Platonic 
system, they lie in a different field from that occupied by 
the Aristotelian categories, and can hardly be said to have 
anything in common with them. 

The Aristotelian doctrine is most distinctly formulated in 
the short treatise Kar^yopiat,, which generally occupies the 
first place among the books of the Organon. The authen* 
ticity of the treatise was doubted in early times by some of 
the commentators, and the doubts have been revived by 
such scholars as Spengel and Prantl. On the other hand 
Brandis, Bonitz, and Zeller are of opinion that the tract 
is substantially Aristotle’s. The matter is hardly one that 
can be decided either pro or co?i with anything like cer- 
tainty; but this is of little moment, for the doctrine of the 
categories, even of the ten categories, does nob stand or fall 
with only one portion, of Aristotle’s works. 

It is surprising that there should yet be so much uncer- 
tainty as to the real significance of the categories, and that 
we should be in nearly complete ignorance as to the process 
of thought by which Aristotle was led to the doctrine. 
On both points it is difficult to extract from the matter 
before us anything approaching a satisfactory solution. 
The terms employed to denote the categories have been 
scrutinized with the utmost care, but they give little help. 
The most important — k. tou 6vto<; or rijs ovcrtas, yivv] rov 
OVTOS or r&v ovtwv, ykvij simply, ra irpana or to. koivo, rrpwra, 
at TTTwcrei?, or at Statpetrcts — only indicate that the categories 
are general classes into which Being as such may be divided, 
that they are mmma genera. The expressions yh/q rm 
Karqyopmv and axvi^ora rwv k., which are used frequently, 
seem to 1 ead to another and somewhat different view, KaTy- 
yopia being taken to mean that which is predicated, yevv] rwv 
K. would signify the most general classes of predicates, the 
framework into the divisions of which all predicates must 
come. To this interpretation there are objections. The 
categories must be carefully distinguished from predicables ; 
in the scholastic phraseology the former refer to first inten- 
t%ons, the latter to second intentions, i.e., the one denote real, 
the other logical connection. Further, the categories can- 
not without careful explanation be defined as predicates ; 
they are this and something more. The most important 
category, ovcrta,inoneofits aspects cannot be predicate atall. 

In the Karrjyopiat Aristotle prefixes to his enumeration a 
grammatico-logical disquisition on homonyms and syno- 
nyms, and on the elements of the proposition, i.e., sub- 


8 Prantl, Qes. d. Logik, i. 74- 5 ; Trendolenliurg, KaiegorienUhre, 
209, n. ^ Soph., 254, D. 
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ject and predicate. He draws attention to the fact that 
things are spoken of either in the connection known as the 
proposition, e.g., “a. man runs,” or apart from snch con- 
nection, e.g., “ man ” and “ runs.” He then proceeds, ‘‘ Of 
things spoken of apart from their connection in a proposi- 
tion (tSv Kara ixrjSejjiLav o-u/xttXok^v keyofievwv), each signi- 
fies either Substance (o^crta), or Quantity ('7roardv),or Quality 
(ttolov), or Relation (vpo's tl), or Where (i.e. Place, ttov), or 
When (i.e. Time, irore), or Position {K€La6at), or Possession 
(^etv), or Action (Troteiv), or Passion (no.frx^Lv). OvcrCa, the 
first category, is subdivided into Trptorjj ovcrta or primary 
substance, which is defined to be roSe tl, the singular thing 
in which properties inhere, and to which predicates are at- 
tached, and SevrepaL ovariaL, genera or species which can be 
predicated of primary substances, and are therefore ovcrta 
only in a secondary sense. Kevertheless, they too, after a 
certain fashion, signify the singular thing, roSe tl 
p. 3b, 12, 13). It is this doctrine of Trp'Irrr) ovcna that has 
raised doubts with regard to the authenticity of the Kanj- 
yoptai. But the tenfold classification, which has also been 
captiously objected to, is given in an acknowledged writing 
of Aristotle’s (see Fopica, i. 9, p. 103b, 20).^ At the same 
time it is at least remarkable that in two places where the 
enumeration seems intended to be complete {Met., p. 1017a, 
25 j Aji. Fos., i. 22, p. 83a, 21), only eight are men- 
tioned, cx^Lv and Kcia-Qai being omitted. In other passages^ 
six, five, four, and three are given, frequently with some 
addition, such as Kal ai aXKat k. It is also to be observed 
that, despite of this wavering, distinct intimations are given 
by Aristotle that he regarded his list as complete, and he 
uses phrases which would seem to indicate that the divi- 
sion had been exhaustively carried out. He admits cer- 
tainly that some predicates which come under one category 
might be referred to another, but he declines to deduce all 
from one highest class, or to recognize any relation of sub- 
ordination among the several classes. 

The full import of the categories will never be ade- 
quately reached from the point of view taken up in the 
Karjjyoptat, which bears all the marks of an early and pre- 
liminary study. For true understanding we must turn to 
the Jletaphgsics, where the doctrine is handled at large. 
The discussion of Being in that work starts with a distinc- 
tion that at once gives us a clue. To ov is spoken of in many 
ways ; of these four are classified — ro ov Kara o-uptjSe/STj/co?, 
TO ov (S? aX-rjOis, to ov Swdfiec Kal ivepyeta, and to Sv KaTO. 
Ttt a-xpgoLrd rav KarrjyopLwv, It is evident from this that 
the categories can be regarded neither as purely logical 
nor as purely metaphysical elements. They indicate the 
general forms or ways in which Being can be predicated ; 
they are determinations of Being regarded as an object of 
thought, and consequently as matter of speech. It be- 
comes apparent also why the analysis of the categories 
starts from the singular thing, for it is the primary form 
under which all that is becomes object of knowledge, and 
the other categories modify or qualify this real individual. 
Udvra Sk ra ytyvopeva vtto re tlvos ytyverac kuI €K tlvos Kal 
T6. To Se Aeyci) Kad’ cKacrTrjv KaTrjyoptav' ydp roSe ^ 
TToarov rj ttolov ^ ttov {Met., p. 1032a, 13—15). . . . The 
categories, therefore, are not logical forms but real predi- 
cates ; they are the general modes in which Being may be 
expressed. The definite thing, that which comes for- 
ward in the process from potentiality to full actuality, 
can only appear and be spoken of under forms of individual- 
ity, qu^ity, quantity, and so on. The nine later categories 
all denote entity in a certain imperfect fashion. 

The categories then are not to be regarded as heads of 
predicates, the framework into which predicates can be 

^ Against this passage even the cross-grained Prantl can raise no 
Ohjectioft of any moment ; see Ges. der Logik, i. 206, n. 

SeeBonite, Index AristoteUcus, s.v. , and Prantl, Ges. d. Log., i. 207. 
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thxowm. They are real determinations of Being — allgememe 
Bestijimitheiteyi, as Hegel calls them. They are not sicmma 
genera of existences, still less are they to be explained as a 
classification of nameable things in general. The objections 
Mill has taken to the list are entirely irrelevant, and would 
only have significance if the categories were really — what 
they are not — an exhaustive division of concrete existences. 
Grote’s view {Aristotle, i. 108) that Aristotle drew up his 
list by examiuing various popular propositions, and throw- 
ing the different predicates into genera, “ according as they 
stood in different logical relation to the subject,” has no 
foundation. The relation of the predicate category to the 
subject is not entirely a logical one ; it is a relation of real 
existence, and wants the essential marks of the proposi- 
tional form. The logical relations of to ov are provided 
for otherwise than by the categories. 

Aristotle has given no intimation of the course of thought 
by which he was led to his tenfold arrangement, and it seems 
hopeless to dkcover it. Trendelenburg in various essays 
has worked out the idea that the root of the matter is to 
be found in grammatical considerations, that the categories 
originated from investigations into grammatical functions, 
and that a correspondence will be found to obtain between 
categories and parts of speech. Thus, Substance corre- 
sponds to noun substantive, Quantity and Quality to the 
adjective, Relation partly to the comparative degree and per- 
haps to the preposition, When and Where to the adverbs of 
time and place, Action to the active, Passion to the passive 
of the verb, Position {KetaSai) to the intransitive verb, 
^ctv to the peculiar Greek perfect. That there should be 
a very close correspondence between the categories and 
grammatical elements is by no means surprising; that the 
one were deduced from the other is both philosophically 
and historically improbable. Reference to the detailed 
criticisms of Trendelenburg by Bitter, Bonitz, and 2eller 
will be sufficient. 

Aristotle has also left us in doubt on another point. 
Why should there be only te^i categories ? and why should 
these he the ten? Kant and Hegel, it is well known, signalize 
as the great defect in the Aristotelian categories the want 
of a principle, and yet some of Aristotle’s expressions would 
warrant the inference that he had a principle, and that he 
thought his arrangement exhaustive. The leading idea of 
all later attempts at reduction to unity of principle, the 
division into substance and accident, was undoubtedly not 
overlooked by Aristotle, and Breutano® has collected with 
great diligence passages which indicate how the complete 
hst might have been deduced from this primary distinction. 
His tabular arrangements (pp, 175, 177) are particularly 
deserving of attention. The results, however, are hardly 
beyond the reach of doubt. 

There was no fundamental change in the doctrine of 
the categories from the time of Aristotle to that of Kant, 
and only two proposed re-classifi cations are of such import- 
ance as to require notice. The Stoics adopted a fivefold 
arrangement of highest classes, yevcKcoraTa. To ov or rl, 
Being, or somewhat in general, was subdivided into vn-oKel- 
fxeva or subjects, Trocd or qualities in general, which give 
definiteness to the blank subject, ttws ^ovra, modes 
which further determine the subject, and wpos tl ttws 
^ ovra, definite relative modes. These categories are so 
related that each involves the existence of one higher than 
itself, thus there cannot be a tt/jo? tl ttws ^ov which does 
not rest upon or imply a vlbs ^ov, but ttws e^ov is impossible 
without TTOLOV, which only exists in viroKelfLevov, a form or 
phase of to ov.^ 

3 Brentano, Bedmtwng des Seienden nach A., pp. 148-178. 

* For detailed examination of the Stoic categones, see Prantl, Ges. 
d. Logik, i. 428, sqq^.; Zeller, Ph. d. Gn., iii. 1 , 82, sqq.; Trendelcn- 
Ltu^, Kateg,, p. 217. 
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Plotinus, after a lengthy critiq^ue of Aristotle's categories 
sets out a twofold list. To tv, Kiv-rjcn?, a-Toa-LSt TavTorrjs, 
krepoTtis are the primitive categories (TTpaira yhnri) of the 
intelhgible sphere. 0-uo-ta, Trpo's rt, ttolo., ttoctov, KLvr]cri<s are 
the categories of the sensible world. The return to the 
Platonic classification will not escape notice. 

Modern philosophy, neglecting altogether the dry 
and tasteless treatment of the Aristotelian doctrine by 
scholastic writers, gave a new, a wider, and deeper mean- 
ing to the categories. They now appear as tdtimate or 
root notions, the metaphysical or thought elements, which 
give coherence and consistency to the material of know- 
ledge, the necessary and universal relations which obtain 
among the particulars of experience. There was thus to 
some extent a return to Platonism, bub in reality, as might 
easily be shown, the new interpretation was, with due allow- 
auce for differeuce in point of view, in strict harmony 
with the true doctrine of Aristotle. The modern theory 
dates in particular from the time of Kant, who may be 
said to have re-introduced the term into philosophy. hTa- 
turally there are some anticipations in earlier thinkers. 
The Substance, Attribute, and Mode of Cartesianism can 
hardly be classed among the categories ; nor does Leibnitz’s 
chance suggestion of a fivefold arrangement into Substance, 
Quantity, Quality, Action and Passion, and Eelations,demand 
any particular notice- Locke, too, has a classification into 
Substances, Modes, and Relations, but in it he has manifestly 
no intention of drawing up a table of categories. What 
in his system corresponds most nearly to the modern view 
of these elements is the division of kinds of real predica- 
tion. In all judgments of knowledge we predicate either 
(1) Identity or Diversity, (2) Relation, (3) Co-existence, or 
necessary connection, or (4) Real existence. From this the 
transition was easy to Hume’s important classification of 
‘philosophical relations into those of Resemblance, Identity, 
Time and Place, Quantity or JSTumber, Quality, Contrariety, 
Cause and Effect, 

These attempts at an exhaustive distribution of the ne- 
cessary relations of all objects of knowledge indicate the 
directiou taken by modern thought, before it received its 
complete expression from Kant. 

The doctrine of the categories is the very kernel of the 
Kautiau system, and, through it, of later German philo- 
sophy. To explain it fully would be to write the history 
of that philosophy. The categories are called by Kant 
Root-notions of the Understanding {Stammhegriffe des 
Verstandes), and are briefly the specific forms of the a 
priori or formal element in rational cognition. It hs this 
distinction of matter and form in knowledge that marks 
off the Kantian from the Aristotelian doctrine. To Kant 
knowledge was only possible as the synthesis of the mate- 
rial or a posteriori with the formal or a priori. The ma- 
terial to which a priori forms of the understanding were 
applied was the sensuous content of the pure intuitions. 
Time and Space, This content could not be hrmm by 
sense, but only by intellectual function. But the under- 
standing in the process of knowledge makes use of the 
universal form of synthesis, the judgment; intellectual 
function is essentially of the nature of judgment or the 
reduction, of a manifold to unity through a conception. The 
specific or type forms of such function will, therefore, be ex- 
pressed in judgments; and a complete classification of the 
forms of judgments is the key by which one may hope to 
discover the system of categories. Such a list of judgments 
Kant thought he found in ordinary logic, and from it he drew 
up his weU-knowu scheme of the twelve categories. These 
forms are the determinations of all objects of experience, 
for it is only through them that the manifold of sense can 
be reduced to the unity of consciousness, and thereby con- 
stituted experience. They are a priori conditions, sub- 
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jective in one sense, but objective as being universal, ne- 
cessary, and constitutive of experience. 

The table of logical judgments with corresponding cate- 
gories is as follows : — 

Judgments. Cafcegoiies 

IJmversal 1 j ( TJmty 

1 “;; 

Affirmative. . ) jj f Reality, 

at™ f OtQuaatyIgtilSn. 

Categorical ... 1 f Inherence and Subsistence 

jjj (Substance and Accident). 

Hypothetical. }- Qf Relation ' Dependence 

I (Cause and Effect). 

Disjunctive .. J Community (Reciprocity), 

Problematical \ jy f Possibility and Impossibility. 

Assertoric.. .1 nr MnAiifTr ■( Existence and Non-Existence. 

Apodictic ) Necessity and Contingency. 

Kant, it is well-known, criticises Aristotle severely for 
having drawn up Ms categories without a principle, and 
claims to have disclosed the only possible method by which 
an exhaustive classification might be obtained. What he 
criticized in Aristotle is brought against his own procedure 
by the later German thinkers, particularly Fichte and Hegel, 
And in point of fact it cannot be denied that Kant has 
allowed too much completeness to the ordinary logical dis- 
tribution of propositions ; he has given no proof that in 
these forms are contained all species of synthesis, and in 
consequence he has failed to show that in the categories, or 
pure conceptions, are contained all the modes of a priori 
synthesis. Further, his principle has so far the unity 
he claimed for it, the unity of a single function, but the 
specific forms in which such unity manifests itself are not 
themselves accounted for by this principle. Kant himself 
hints more than once at the possibility of a completely 
rational system of the categories, at an evolution from one 
single movement of thought, and in his Remarhs on the 
Table of the Categories gave a pregnant hint as to the 
method to be employed. From any complete realization 
of tMs suggestion Kant, however, was precluded by one 
portion of his theory. The categories, although the neces- 
sary conditions under which alone an object of experience 
can be thrown, are merely forms of the mind’s own activity ; 
they apply only to sensuous and consequently subjective 
material. Outside of and beyond them lies the thing-in- 
itself, the blankest and emptiest of abstractions, which yet 
to Kant represented the ultimately real. This subjectivism 
was a distinct Matus in the Kantian system, and against it 
principally Fichte and Hegel directed criticism. It was 
manifest that at the root of the whole system of categories 
there lay the synthebizing unity of self-consciousness, and 
it was upon this unity that Fichte fixed as giving the pos- 
sibility of a more complete and rigorous deduction of the 
pure notions of the understanding. Without the act of 
the Ego, whereby it is self-conscious, there could be no 
knowledge, and this primitive act or function must be, he 
saw, the position or affirmation of itself by the Ego. The 
first principle then must be that the Ego posits itself as 
the Ego, that the Ego = Ego, a principle which is uncondi- 
tioned both in form and matter, and therefore capable of 
standing absolutely first, of being the prius in a system. 
Metaphysically regarded this act of self-position yields the 
categories of Reality. But, so far as matter is concerned, 
there cannot be affirmation without negation, omnis deter- 
mmaiio est negatio. The determination of the Ego pre- 
supposes or involves the Hon-Ego. The form of the pro- 
position in which this second act takes to itself expression, 
the Ego is not = Hot-Ego, is unconditioned, not derivable 
from the first. It is the absolute antithesis to the primitive 
thesis. The category of Negation is the result of this second 
act. From these two propositions, involving absolutely op- 
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posed and mutually destructive elements, there results a third ' 
•which reconciles both in a higher synthesis. The notion j 
in this third is determination or limitation; the Ego and 
l^on-Ego limit, and are opposed to one another. Prom 
these three positions Fichte proceeds to evolve the catego- 
ries by a senes of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 

In thus seizing upon the unity of self-consciousness as 
the origin for systematic development, Fichte has clearly 
taken a step in advance of, and yet in strict harmony 
■with, the Kantian doctrine. For, after all that can be 
said as to the demonstrated character of formal logic, 
Kant’s procedure was empirical, and only after the list of 
categories had been drawn out, did he bring forward into 
prominence what gave them coherence and reality. The 
peculiar method of Fichte, also, was nothing but a con- 
sistent application of Kant’s own Eemark on the Table of 
the Categories. Fichte’s doctrine, however, is open to 
some of 'the objections advanced against Kant. His 
method is too abstract and external, and wants the unity 
of a single principle. The first two of his fundamental 
propositions stand isolated from one another, not to be 
resolved into a primitive unity. With him, too, the 
whole stands yet on the plane of subjecti'vity. He speaks, 
indeed, of the universal Ego as distinct from the empirical 
self-consciousness ; but the universal does nob rise with 
him to concrete spirit. Nevertheless the Wissmschafts- 
leJire contains the only real advance in the treatment of 
the categories from the time of Kant to that of Hegel.^ 
This, of course, does not imply that there were not certain 
elements in Schelling, particularly in the TramceMental 
Idealism, that are of value in the transition to the later 
system; but on the whole it is only in Hegel that the 
whole matter of the Kantian categories has been assimi- 
latecL and carried to a higher stage. The Hegelian philo- 
sophy, in brief, is a system of the categories; and as it is 
not intended here to expound that philosophy, it is impos- 
sible to give more than a few general and quite external 
observations as to the Hegelian mode of ■viewing these 
elements of thought. With Kant, as has been seen, the 
categories were still subjective, not as being forms of the 
individual subject, but as having over against them the 
world of nomiena to which they were inapplicable. Self- 
consciousness, which was, even with Kant, the nodus or 
kernel whence the categories sprang, was nothing but a 
logical centre, — the reality was concealed. There was 
thus a dualism, to overcome which is the first step in the 
Hegelian system. The principle, if there is to be one, 
must be universally applicable, all-comprehensive. Self- 
consciousness is precisely the principle wanted; it is a 
unity, an identity, containing in itself a multiplicity. The 
■universal in absolute self-consciousness is just pure think;- 
iug, which iu systematic evolution is the catagories ; the 
particular is the natural or multiform, the external as ! 
such ; the concrete of both is spirit, or self-consciousness 
come to itself. The same law that obtains among the 
categories is found adequate to an explanation of the 
external thing which had so sadly troubled Khnt. The 
categories themselves are moments of the universal of 
thought, type forms, or definite aspects which thought 
assumes; determinations, JBestimmungen, as Hegel most 
frequently calls them. They evolve by the same law that 

^ It does not seem necessary to do more tlian refer to the sligM 
alterations made on Kant’s Table of Categories lay Herder (in the 
MetaTcTiti]^, by Maimon (in ^etPropadeuHh zu einerTieuen Theoriedes 
DenJe&ns), by Fries (in the Ifeue Kritik Aer Vemunft), or by Schopen- 
desired to reduce all the categories to one— tliat of Oausa- 
We should require a ne^w philosophical vocabulary even to 
tr^late the extraordinary compounds in ■which Krause expounds his 
^eory of the categories. Notices of the changes introduced by 
Kosmlni, and of G-ioherti’s remarkable theory, -will he found in Bag- 
nisco 3 -work referred to helow. 
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was found to be the essence of ultimate reality — i.e., of 
self-consciousness. The complete system is pure thought, 
the Universal pa7' excellence. 

After the Hegelian there can hardly he said to have 
been a philosophical treatment of the categories in Ger- 
many, which is not more or less a criticism of that 
system. It does not seem necessary to mention tke unim- 
portant modifications introduced by Kuno Fischer, Erdmaun, 
or others belonging to the school. In the strongly-opposed 
philosophy of Herbart, the categories can hardly be said 
to hold a proiiiineat place. They are, with him, the most 
general notions which are psychologically formed, and he 
classifies them as follows: — (1) Thing, either as product of 
thought, or as given in experience ; (2) Property, either 
qualitative or quantitative; (3) Kelatioii ; (4) The Negated. 
Along with these, he posits as categories of inner process — 
(1) Sensation, (2) Cognition, (3)'Will, (4) Action. George, ^ 
who in the main follows Schleiermacher, draws out a table 
of categories which shows, in some points, traces of Her- 
bartiau influence. His arrangement by enneads, or series 
of nine, is fanciful, and wanting in inner principle. 

The most imposing recent attempt at a reconstruction 
of the catagories is that of Trendelenburg. To him the 
first principle, or primitive reality, is Motion, which is both 
real as external movement, and ideal as inner construction 
The necessary conditions of Motion are Time and Space, 
which are both subjective and objective. From this point 
onwards are developed the mathematical (point, line, &c.) 
and real (causality, substance, quantity, quality, &c.) cate- 
gories vfMch appear as involved in the notion of motion. 
Matter cannot be regarded as a product of motion ; it is 
the condition of motion, we must think something moved. 
All these categories, “ under the presupposition of motion 
as the first energy of thought, are ideal and subjective 
relations ; as also, under the presupposition of motion as 
the first energy of Being, real and objective relations.” “ A 
serious difficulty presents itself in the next category, that 
of End {Zwech), which can easily ha thought for inner 
activity, but can hardly be reconciled with real motion. 
Trendelenburg solves the difficulty only empirically, by 
pointing to the insufficiency of the merely mechanical to 
account for the organic. The consideration of Modality 
effects the transition to the forms of logical thought. On 
the whole, Trendelenburg’s unique fact of motion seems 
rather a blunder. There is much more involved thau he is 
willing to allow, and motion per se is by no means adequate 
to self-conscio^usness. His theory has found little favour. 

Ulrici works out a system of the categories from a psy- 
chological or logical point of view. To him the funda- 
mental fact of philosophy is the distinguishing activity 
{untersclwidende Thdtigheit) of thought. Thought is only 
Xoossible by distinction, difference. The fixed points in 
the relations of objects upon which this activit 7 turns are 
the categories, which may be called the forms or laws of 
thought. They are the aspects of things, notions under 
which things must be brought, in order to become objects 
of thought. They are thus the most general x>redicates or 
heads of predicates. The categories cannot be comjiletely 
gathered from experience, nor can they be evolved a priori; 
but, by attending to the general relations of thought and 
its purely indefinite matter, and examining what we must 
predicate in order to know Being, we may attain to a satis- 
factory list. Such list is given in great detail in the Bys- 
fem der Logih (1862), and in briefer, preciser form in the 
Oompendvum der Logih (2d ed., 1872); it is in many 
points well deserving of attention. 

The definition of the categories by the able French logi- 


® Ldvrbuch der Mdaplvysik, 1 844. 

^ Logische UntermwMmgen, i. 376-7. 

Y. — 29 
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Clan Benouvier, in some respects resembles that of XJlrici. 
To Mm the primitive fact is Relation, of which all the cate- 
gories are but forms. “ The categories,” he says, “ are the 
primary and irreducible laws of knowledge, the fundamen- 
tal relations which determine its form and regulate its 
movements.” His table and his criticism of the Kantian 
theory are both of interest.^ 

The criticism of Kant’s categories by Cousin and his 
own attempted classification are of no importance. Of 
more interest to us, though not of much more value, is 
the elaborate table drawn out by Sir W. Hamilton. ^ The 
generalized category of the Coiiditioned has hut little 
meaning, and the subordinate categories evolve them- 
selves by no principle, but are arranged after a formal and 
quite arbitrary manner. They are never brought into 
connection with thought itself, nor could they he shown 
to spring from its nature and relations. 

J. S. Mill has presented, “as a substitute for the abortive 
classification of Existences, termed the categories of Aris- 
totle,” the following as an enumeration of all nameable 
things : — (1) Feelings, or states of consciousness ; (2) The 
minds which experience these feelings, (3) Bodies, or 
external objects which excite certain of those feelings ; (4) 
Successions and co-existences, likenesses and unhkenesses, 
between feelings or states of consciousness.^ This classi- 
fication proceeds on a quite peculiar view of the categories, 
aud is only presented here for the sake of completeness. 

Trendelenburg, GmhicJits clcr KaUgorienh'hi e, 1846; Eagnisco, 
Stona critiea dells Cakgorie, 2 vols. 1871. For Aristotle’s doc- 
tnne the most important, in addition to Brandis, Zeller, and the 
above, are Bonitz, Sitzimgsber d. kdn. Ahad. d Wissen., Wien, 
1853, pp. 591-645 , Prantl, Ges. d. Logik, i. ; and Brentano, 
Bedeutwig des Saienden iiach Aiistoteles, 1862. See also Sebuppe, 
Die Katcgoricii das Aristoielcs, 1866 ; Grote’s i. ; and the 

translations of the Oategorice by JMiiiinon, 1794, and Heydeureich, 
1835. (R. AD.) 

CATERPILLAR.. See Butteeplies, vol. iv. p. 593. 

CATGUT is the name applied to cord of great toughness 
and tenacity prepared from the intestines of sheep. It is 
used for the strings of harps and violins, as well as other 
stringed musical instruments, for banging the weights of 
clocks, for bow-strings, and many other purposes where 
toughness, flexibility, and durability are required. To 
prepare catgut the intestines are cleaned, freed from fat, 
aud steeped for some time in water, after which their 
external membrane is scraped off with the back of a knife 
or other blunt tool. They are then steeped for some time 
in an allcaline ley, smoothed and equalized by drawing out, 
bleached with sulphuric fumes, if necessary dyed, sorted 
into sizes, and twisted together into cords of various 
numbers of strands according to their uses. The best 
strings for musical instruments are imported from Naples ; 
and it is found that lean and ill-fed animals yield the 
toughest gut. 

CATHAY. See China. 

CATHCART, Sie Geoege (1794-1854), British general, 
was born in London, May 12, 1794. He was the tMrd 
son of the first Earl Cathcart, a distinguished general and 
diplomatist, commander-in-chief of the expedition to 
Copenhagen in 1807, and afterwards ambassador to 
Stockholm and St Petersburg. He received Ins early 
education at Eton College, and passed thence to the 
university of Edinburgh, In 1810 he entered the army, 
and two years later accompanied his father as aide-de-camp 
to Russia. With him he joined the Russian headquarters 
in March 1813 ; and he was present at all the great battles 
of the campaigns of that year in Germany, and of the 

^ Dssais de Gritigm Oenerale, 2d ed.; La Logigue, I, pp. 184, 190, 
207-225. sf 1 > , 

® Discussions, p 677. I 

s Logic, i, 83; of. Bam, Ded, Log., App. 0. I 
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following year in France, and also at the taking of Paris. 
The fruits of his careful observation and critical study of 
these operations appeared in the Commentaries which he 
published in 1850, a volume of plain soldier-like history, 
prepared from notes made during the campaigns. After 
the peace of 1814 he accompanied his father to the Con- 
gress of Vienna ; and while in that city he was appointed 
(March 1815) extra aide-de-camp to the duke of Wellington. 
He was present at Quatre-Bras and at Waterloo, was 
named full aide-de-camp to the duke, and remained in his 
staff till the army of occupation quitted France, Re- 
appointed almost immediately, he accompanied the duke to 
the Congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle and Verona, and in 18*26 
to Prussia. Promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1828, he served 
in Nova Scotia, Bermuda, and Jamaica, — retiring on half- 
pay in 1834. After three years he was recalled to active 
service, and was sent as commander of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards to Canada, where he played an important part in 
suppressing the rebellion and pacifying the country. In 
1844 he returned to England and again retired. Two 
years later he was appointed deputy-lieutenant of the 
Tower, and this post he held till 1852. In that year ho 
was offered the governorship and command at the Cape. 
This he accepted, and had the merit of bringing to a close 
the Kaffre War. In December 1853 he w'as appointed 
adjutant-general of the army. In 1854 he was sent to 
take part as lieutenant-general in the Crimean War, and 
the highest hopes were fixed on him as a scientific and 
practically experienced soldier. But these hopes were not 
to be fulfilled ; for he fell at the battle of Inkermann, 
November 5, 1854. His remains, with those of otLer 
officers, were buried on Cathcart’s Hill, Lord Raglan, the 
commander-in-chief, attending the ceremony. Sir George 
Cathcart married in 1824 Lady Georgiana Greville, who 
survived him, and by whom he had a family of one son 
and seven daughters. At the time of his death he was a 
Knight Commander of tlie Bath. 

CATHEDRAL, more properly Cathedral Church 
{JSedesia Gatliedralk), the chief church of a diocese, in 
which the bishop has his ofiiclal seat or throne, cathedra. 
The earliest example given of the use of the term Ecclesia 
Gathedralis is in the Acts of the Council of Tarragona, 
in 516. Another primitive designation was “Ecclesia 
mater ” or “ matrix,” indicating the cathedral as the mother- 
church of the diocese. As being the chief house of God, 
Domus Dei, of the district, it acquired in Germany the 
name of Domhirche, and in Italy of Duomo. The word 
“Ecclesia” was gradually dropt, and by the 10th century 
the adjective “ catheciralis ” took rank as a substantive, 
which it has successfully maintained in most of the modern 
languages of Europe. The essential distinction between a 
cathedral and all other churches, viz., that it is the church 
of the bishop, containing his throne of office, or hishop^s 
stool, as our Saxon forefathers termed it, is thus well 
expressed by Hooker {Eccl. Folit., vii. 8, 3), “ To note a 
difference of that one church where the bishop hath his 
seat, and the rest which depend upon it, that one hath 
been usually termed cathedral, according to the same sense 
wherein Ignatius, speaking of the Church of Antioch, 
termeth it his throne ; and Cyprian, making mention of 
Evaristus, who had been bishop and was now deposed, 
termeth him cathedrcB eztorrem, one that was thrust besides 
his chair. The church where the bishop is set with his 
college of presbyters about him we call a see; the local 
compass of his authority wo term a diocese.” A bishop’s 
see is, strictly speaking, a bishop’s seat (sedes, sQge), or 
cathedra, and is only in a secondary sense applied to the 
church in which that seat is placed, and the city in which 
that church stands. From this it follows that a church 
may lose its cathedral rank hy the transference of the 
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bishop’s see tu aiiotlier church, which by that transference 
at once assumes the dignity lost by the other. Thus the 
Oxfordshire Dorchester was the cathedral of the wast East 
Mercian diocese, until in 1072 llemigius removed the 
cathedra to Lincoln, w'hile the West Mercian prelates at one 
time had their see at Chester before it was finally fixed in 
its earlier habitation at Lichfield. Thus also in 1088 the 
abbey church of Bath became the cathedral of Somerset- 
shire, which for nearly two centuries had been at ’Wells, 
where after a brief sojourn at Glastonbury the bishop’s 
throne was again permanently set up in 1206. Towards 
the close of the 12th century the cathedral of Canterbury 
W'as in some danger of losing its rank, the contumacy of 
the monks having caused Archbishoj) Baldwin to conceive 
the idea of transferring his official seat to the church of 
Hackington, which would in that event have become the 
cathedral of the Kentish diocese, and the metropolitan 
church of England. Such a plan was actually carried out 
when, early in the 13th century (1220), Bishopi Poore 
deserted the cathedral of Old Sarum, and founded the 
existing cathedral of Salisbuiy. The period of the 
Pieformation saw the abbey churches of Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford, and Peterborough, and for a short space 
Westminster, elevated to cathedral rank by being made the 
seat of a bishop, a change which has been witnessed in the 
present century by the establishment of the sees of Eipon 
and Manchester. While we are writing, the church of 
Cumbrae has become the cathedral of the Scottish diocese 
of Argyll and the Isles, and the abbey church of St Albans 
is only waiting for the completion of preliminary necessary 
arrangements to be constituted the cathedral for the coun- 
ties of Hertfordshire and Essex. 

By very early canons it was decreed that cathedrals 
should only be established in chief cities. The Council of 
Laodicea (361), following the legislation of the Council 
of Sardica (347), prohibited the appointment of bishops in’ 
villages or country places. Throughout the Eoman emphe, 
where the ecclesiastical coincided with the civil divisions, 
the seats of religious authority were fixed in the same 
spots as the seats of temporal authority, the bishop placing 
his cathedra in the city where the temporal governor had 
planted his curule chair. In Britain, however, where, in 
the early days when the church first developed her power, 
cities were hut few and insignificant, the case was different. 
The bishop was rather the 'bishop of a district or of a tribe 
than of a city. The position of his cathedral was dictated 
by motives of convenience and security rather than by the 
dignity and populousness of the site. Not unfrequently 
the cathedra was migratory. This state of things drew to 
an end with the conclusion of the 10 th century, when the 
country became more settled, and the Eoman system was 
finally ratified by the Council of London (1075), which 
ordered that episcopal sees should be removed from 
unwalled villages to walled cities. In obedience to this 
decree the cathedrals of Salisbury, Chichester, and Chester 
(the last only temporarily) were created, — ^succeeding to 
the episcopal dignity of those of Sherborne, Selsey, and 
Lichfield (Freeman, of Borman, Goiiguest, vol. iv. 
pp, 414-420). Other transferences of only slightly later 
date were those already mentioned from Dorchester to 
Lincoln, and from Wells to Bath, as well as that of the 
East AngEan see from Elmham to Thetford and thence to 
Norwich. 

■Wherever established, the cathedral church was regarded 
as., being, what it usually was in fact, the mother-church 
of the district dependent upon it. This district was for 
the first tlmee centuries designated the parocJda {rrapoLKio) 
of^ the^bfehop. iGraduaUy the term diocese (Siooayo-ts), 
originaEy signffymg a civil province of the lesser sort, 
came to be ta’ansferred to ecclesiastical divisions, to the 
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exclusion of the earlier name, which in its forms, parish, 
pa-roisse, parrocchia, dm , was restricted to the smaller 
ecclesiastical districts, each containing a single church. 
Cathedrals in their original idea possessed much of a mis- 
sionary character. The district of which they were the 
ecclesiastical centre in general received the light of reli- 
gious truth from them. They were the headquarters of the 
bishop and his clergy, from which they went forth for the 
evangelization of the heathen inhabitants — pagani, i.e., 
dwellers in the or surrounding country villages. 

To this also they leturned as their home for rest and 
refreshment, as well as for necessary conference. In the 
words of Dean Milman, — “ Christianity was first estab- 
lished in the towns and cities, and from each centre diffused 
itseff with more or less success into the adjacent country. 
, . . The churches adjacent to the towns or cities either 
originally were or became the diocese of the city bishop ” 
(Sist. of Christianity, bk. iv. c. 1. § 2). Thus, as Hooker 
says, “ Towns and villages abroad receiving the faith of 
Christ from cities -whereunto they were adjacent, did, as 
spiritual and heavenly colonies, by their subjection honour 
those ancient mother churches out of which they grew ” 
{Eccl. Polit., hk. vii. c. 8, § 2). In some cases, however, 
especially in Britain, the histoiy of the cathedral was 
different. The missionary element was the same; but 
instead of starting with a bishop as the centre of organized 
action, establishments of missionary priests were formed, 
with a church as the focus of their religious life and a 
monastery as their home, which only tardily attained 
cathedral rank by the appointment of a bishop to preside 
over them. The cathedral of Worcester is instanced by 
Professor Stubbs in this relation, as an example, “Hke 
Canterbury itself, of a successful missionary establishment, 
thus attaining its due development ” (“ Cathedral of 
Worcester in the 8th century,” Archceol, Jour., vol. six. p. 
244). The history of the missionary work of the Church 
of England during the early part of the present century 
reproduced this same system. The missionary clergy pre- 
ceded the bishop, and cathedral dignity was imposed on a 
church not originally erected with any such object. The 
last twenty years have seen a return to the other more 
primitive plan of operations. In newly-constituted dioceses 
in Africa and elsewhere, the bishop takes the lead among 
his clergy in date of constitution as he does in official 
rank, and the cathedral church is one of the first require- 
ments to be provided for. The true character and object 
of a cathedral church and establishment are thus well set 
forth by Bishop Stilhngfleet : — “Every cathedral in its first 
institution was as a temple to the whole diocese, where the 
worship was to be performed in the most decent and con- 
stant ^oaanner ; for which end it was necessary to have 
such a number of ecclesiastical persons there attending as 
might stiff be ready to do all the offices which did belong 
to the Christian chm’ch, — such as constant prayer and 
hymns and preaching and celebration of sacraments, — 
which were to be kept up in such a church, as the d^y 
sacrifice was in the Temple.” Though it was the church 
of the bishop, it was essential for its completeness that he 
should be surrounded by his college of presbyters, as the 
members of the body of which he was the head. The 
purpose of this collective body was threefold : — (1.) Con- 
sultative, — as the condliMm episcoyi, by whose advice he 
might be strengthened in all important matters concern- 
ing the diocese; (2.) Ministerial, — for the maintenance 
and celebration of public worship in its most reverent 
and dignified form, cum cantu et jubilatione ; and (3.) 
Diocesan, — as the bishop’s officials in the administration of 
his diocese, prepared also to go forth at his bidding to act 
as missionaries or evangelists in any part to which he 
might see fit to send them. In this way there sprang up 
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the "body known as the “ chapter ” of the cathedral, — a 
body originally in the closest connection with the bishop, 
and having no corporate existence apart from him. ^ This 
collective body sometimes consisted of ‘'seculars,” f.e., of 
clergy not bound by monastic vows, living in the world, 
with separate homes of their own ; sometimes of “ regulars,” 
i.e., of clergy living according to a monastic rule, residing 
in one rehgious community, and sharing in common 
buildings. Of both bodies the bishop was the head. 
When the cathedral was the church of a monastery and 
was served by regulars, the bishop was regarded as the 
abbot j and when the chapter consisted of a college of 
secular clergy, it owed allegiance to no one hut the bishop 
himself. The “dean,” the present head of all English 
cathedral chapters, was a comparatively late addition, not 
appearing till the 10th or 11th century. He had been 
preceded by the a “provost,” who occurs in 

the 8th and 9 th centuries. Earlier still we find the 
“ archpresbyter, ” who was gradually supplanted by the 
archdeacon ” exercising chief authority among the cathedral 
clergy, but always in strict subordination to the bishop. 
Another chief officer of the church — one, with the two last, 
of the “ tria culmiua ecclesi® ” — was the “ custos ” or 
“ primicerius, ” a title he derived from his name being that 
first entered on the waxen tablet or list. The strange con- 
tradiction by which the bishop has less authority in the 
church of which he is the titular head, and which takes its 
distinctive appellation from his throne, than in any other 
church in his diocese, only gradually came into existence. It 
was partly a result of the increase of his diocesan duties, 
partly of his transformation into a great political officer of 
the state, and partly of the organisation of the chapter as an 
independent corporation. When travelling over his wide- 
spread diocese, or attending upon the king as chancellor, 
or other high officer, the bishop had no leisure to attend to 
the internal administration of his cathedral, and the 
authority naturally tended to attach itself to the permanent 
chief of the chapter, while he gradually sank into a mere 
external visitor called in when needed to correct abuses, or 
as an arbiter to settle disputes. Under the bishop as its 
nominal head the chapter of a fully organized cathedral, 
when it was formed of secular priests, consisted of the 
guatuor personce, or four chief “ dignitaries ” of the church, 
and a body of “ canons ” or “ prebendaries.” The four 
high officers were — (1.) the “ deau,” as the general head 
of the whole capitular body, charged with the iuternal 
discipline of the corporation j (2) the “ prmcentor,” or 
“ chanter, ” who was charged with the management of the 
choir, and the musical arrangements of the service ; (3) 
the “ chancellor,” the literary-man of the chapter, who, as 
theological professor, superintended the education of its 
younger members, delivered lectures himself, and procured 
the delivery of sermons by others, had the care of the 
library, and wrote the letters of the body; and (4) the 
“ treasurer, ” not in the modern fiscal sense of the word, 
but the officer to whose care were entrusted the treasures 
of the church, its sacred vessels and altar furniture, reli- 
quaries, and other ornaments. With these were usually 
united the “ archdeacons,” varying in number with the size 
of the diocese, who were, however, more diocesan than 
cathedral officers. Hext after these dignitaries the main 
body of a cathedral chapter consisted of “ canons ” or “ pre- 
bendaries.” The former name they received origiuaUy from 
being enrolled on the “ canon ” or list of ecclesiastical 
officers, though subsequently it was supposed to have 
reference to their being bound by canons, i.e., rules. The 
additional title of prebendary was given to those canons 
who enjoyed a separate estate (prcebenda), in virtue of their 
position, besides their share of the corporate funds. These 
names were, generally speaking, two different designations 


for the same individual. A canon was usually, though 
not always, a prebendary ; hut a prebendary, as a member 
of the capitular body, was always a canon. The life of 
the canons was separate, not ccenobitic. Each had his 
own house and his private establishment. The attempt 
of Chrodegang, archbishop of Metz (who died in 766), 
to force a semi-monastic rule on canons, with a common 
refectory and common dormitory, though eagerly adopted 
by the Emperor Charlemagne, was short-lived. By the 
middle of the 9th century the rule was indeed established 
in almost all the cathedrals of France, Geimany, and Italy, 
and had also been adopted in England. But its strict- 
ness proved unpalatable to the canons. It was gradually 
relaxed everywhere, and found no acceptance in Eng- 
land. The distmction between “ residentiary ” and “ non- 
residentiary ” canons had its origin in the attempt to 
combat the evils consequent on pluralities. The canons 
having other preferments were, by the end of the 12th 
century, generally non-resident. Their cathedral duties 
were performed by “vicars” receiving a small stipend. 
To attract them into residence tbe divisible part of the 
corporate revenue was ordered to be shared among those 
canons who had resided for a certain term. This created 
a degree of confusion, as there was no certainty how 
many canons would reside during a given year. To 
obviate this irregularity the duty of residence was laid 
on a fixed number of canons only, who were to discharge 
the ordinary duties of the cathedral on behalf of the 
whole body (Freeman, Cathedral JEssays, pp, 148-149). 
The establishment of “ vicars, ” or, as they are now more 
usually but unstatutably called, “ minor canons,” as a 
regular and permanent part of the cathedral body, 
originally due to non-residence, was sanctioned through the 
inability of some of the canons to take their part in the 
choral service of the church. In most cathedrals each 
officer had his deputy. Thus we find the “ sub-dean,” the 
“sub-chanter” or “suceentor,” the “vice-chancellor,” as 
recognized members of the cathedral staff. Another officer 
is the “ prelector,” or lecturer in theology, who in some 
cathedrals executes the duties elsewhere performed by the 
chancellor. 

We have been speaking hitherto of the cathedrals of 
secular canons. The monastic cathedrals differed little 
from ordinary monasteries, save in being governed, in the 
almost constant absence of their titular abbot, the bishop, 
by a prior as the real head of their society. Cathedrals 
of this class are peculiar to England and Germany, which 
received its religion mainly from England. The monks or 
regular clergy who served them were, in England, every- 
where of the Benedictine order’, except at Carlisle, vvhere 
they were Austin canons. 

The distinction between monastic and secular cathedrals 
iu England was perpetuated at the Reformation under the 
new titles of “ Cathedrals of the Old Foundation ” and 
“ Cathedrals of the New.” In the cathedrals of the former 
class the foundation remained substantially unchanged. 
But the monasteries attached to cathedrals having been 
suppressed by Henry VIII, together with the other 
reHgious houses, these cathedrals were founded afresh as 
chapters of secular canons presided over by a dean. These 
new chapters were eight in number, viz., Canterbury, 
Durham, Winchester, Carlisle, Ely, Norwich, Rochester, 
and Worcester. The members of the chapter were 
designated, not canons, but prebendaries, an improper 
appellation, as none had any separate estate or “ prsebenda” 
assigned to them. The bdghest number of these new 
prebendaries was twelve, at Canterbury, Durham, and Win- 
chester; the lowest was four, at Carlisle. With these 
monastic cathedrals may be classed the new sees formed 
by Henry YIII. from existing monasteries, viz., Bristol, 
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Cliester, Gloucester, Oxford, and Peterborongli. Tlie con- 
stitution of these cathedrals was similar to those of the 
other monastic cathedrals, and the codes of statutes almost 
identical. In all the cathedrals of the l^ew Foundation 
the prsecentor, instead of being a chief dignitary second 
only to the dean, is one of the minor canons. 

The cathedrals of the Old Foundation, whose constitution 
has not been materially changed since the 13th century, 
and which are in some instances still governed by pre- 
Keformation statutes, are those of York, London, Chichester, 
Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Salisbury, and "Wells, 
together with those of the four Welsh bishoprics — ^Bangor, 
Llandaff, St Asaph’s, and St David’s. Monastic cathedrals 
being nearly peculiar to England and Germany, these Old 
Foundation cathedrals “ are those whose history and con- 
stitution has most in common with the churches of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Western Christendom generally” (Freeman, 
U.S., p. 139). 

To these must be added the two recently-erected 
cathedrals of Manchester and Eipon. In each of these 
cases advantage was taken of an existing collegiate 
establishment on which to graft a cathedral. No provision 
is made in the Act for the founding of the see of St Alban’s 
for the creation of a capitular body. 

The legislation of 3 and 4 Yictoria reduced all the 
cathedrals of England and Wales to a uniform constitution. 
The normal type is that of a dean and four canons. 
Canterbury, Durham, and Ely, however, have six canons 
a-piece, and Winchester and Exeter five. To remove still 
further the distinction between cathedrals of the Old and 
New Foundation, a body of honorary canons was called 
into being in the latter to correspond to the prebendaries 
of the former foundations. The prehendal estates having 
been alienated, the honour in each case is equally a barren 
one 

In not a few of the English cathedrals the due perfor- 
mance of the choral service is provided for by a corporation 
of “ lay vicars,” forming in some cases an independent 
body endowed with estates of their own. The chorister 
boys also in some cases are supported and educated from 
the proceeds of separate estates. The “ priest vicars,” or 
“ minor canons,” in several instances, also have their own 
estates and form a corporation by themselves. 

It does not fall within the scope of the present article to 
enter upon the ritual and architectural history of cathedrals. 
In neither of these respects do they differ essentially from 
other important and dignified churches. 

Ussays m Cathedrals, edited by Dean Howson ; FTeeman, Cathe- 
dral Church of Wells; ’Walcott, Oathedralia; liobertson, E'lstory of 
the Christian Church ; Milman, History of Christianity. (E. V ) 

CATHERINE, Saint. The Roman hagiology contains 
the record of no less than six saints of this name, viz, - 
2. St Catherine, virgin and martyr, whose day of com- 
memoration recurs on the 25th of November; 2. St 
Catherine of Sweden, who died abbess of Watzen, on the 
24th March 1381, and is commemorated on the 21st 
of that month; 3. St Catherine of Siena, born in 1347, 
whose festal day is observed on the 30th of April ; 4, St 
Catherine of Bologna, whose family name was Vigri, and 
who died abbess of the Convent of St Clairs in that city 
on the 9th March 1463 ; 5. St Catherine of Genoa, who 
belonged to the noble family of Fieschi, was born about 
1448, spent her life and her means in succouring and 
attending on the sick, especially in the time of the plague 
which ravaged Genoa in 1497 and 1501, died in that 
city in ,1510, was canonized by Clement XII. in 1737, 
and had her name placed in the calendar on the 22d of 
J uly by Benedict XIV. ; and 6. St Catherine de’ Ricci, of 
Florence, born of that noble family in 1522, who became 


a nun in the convent of the Dominicans at Prato, died in 
1589, and was canonized by Benedict XIV, in 1746, who 
fixed her festal day on the 13th February. 

All these women are recorded by tbs chroniclers of the 
Roman Church to have worked miracles. Indeed without 
this essential qualification they could not have been 
canonized. The lives of all, save that of Catherine of 
Genoa, whose career was a more active one, having been 
spent mainly in the hospitals of her native city, were passed 
in the practice of the ordinary monastic virtues. St 
Catherine de’ Ricci was subject to long trances and visions. 

And of St Catherine of Genoa it is recorded, that that 
miracle of levitation (or being raised from the ground), 
which is asserted with such curious frequency to have 
happened to various saints, frequently happened to her, 
when she was in the act of receiving the Holy Com- 
munion. 

Of all these saints, however, it will only he necessary 
here to say a few words of the earliest of the name, who is 
the person intended when the Roman Church speaks of St 
Catherine without any additional designation, and then to 
give a somewhat more detailed account of the far most 
celebrated and historically important of them aU, St 
Catherine of Siena. 

History has exceedingly little to tell of this saint ; history, St Cathe- 
more properly so called, indeed, has nothing at all. She 
is said to have been of royal parentage, and her life is f^^Ttyr. 
referred to the early part of the 4th century. She was 
martyred at Alexandria. She was especially celebrated for 
her learning and philosophical culture, and has always 
been considered the especial patron of philosophical schools. 

Bat in proportion to the scantiness of authenticated fact, 
legendary fable has been abundant in furnishing forth lives 
of the saint. And it is to one of these legends that the 
well-known presentiment of the saint, which alone is likely 
to cause modern readers to feel any interest in her name, 
is due. It is said that in revenge for the discomfiture of 
a company of heathen philosophers, with whom she had 
been compelled to dispute, the holy and learned lady was 
bound to a wheel armed with spikes, in such sort that every 
turn of the machine would cause the spikes to pierce her 
body. But the cords were miraculously broken, and the 
malice of her enemies foiled. Hence St Catherine, virgin 
and martyr, is always represented with a wheel, and the 
extreme popularity of this saint, and consequent common- 
ness of the pictures of her, is indicated by the fact that a 
wheel of a certain construction and appearance is to the 
present day called a Catherine wheel The lover of 
mediaval painting may he warned against mistaking the 
pictures, which he so constantly meets with, of St Catherine 
with her wheel, for representations of St Catherine of Siena, 
or of any of the other saints Catherine, who all of them 
lived a thousand years or more later than the first and 
original saint of the name. 

St Catherine of Siena, born in that city in the year St Catlie- 
1347, was a daughter of Giacomo Benincasa, said by the™® 
hagiographers to have been a descendant of the noble 
family of Borghese, also of Sienese origin, — a connection, 
however, which has been repudiated by the nobles of that 
subsequently Papal family. It seems certain, however, 
that the two families were sprung from the same stock. 

The researches of Signor Grottanelli, the present librarian 
of the municipal library at Siena, have enabled bim bo 
construct a pethgree of the saint, which may be considered 
as perfectly authentic, from which it appears that she was 
one of thirteen children ; and that her father Giacomo, 
who died when she was one-and-twenty, in 1368, had been 
one of ten. Her mother Lapa, who was the grand-daughter 
of a ‘‘ poeta volgare,” — that is to say, a poet who wrote in 
the then nascent Italian tongue, — ^lived to be eighty-nine. 
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To her and to one of her brothers, and to two of her nieces, 
sundry of the saint’s letters are addressed. 

As is usual in the Eoman hagiography, the first and con- 
temporary biographer of St Catherine, her confessor, the 
Dominican friar Piaimondo (he was great-grandson of the 
celebrated Pietro delle Vigne, the chancellor of the Emperor 
Prederick II., and became the 24th general of the Domini- 
can order), insists largely on the tendency towards sanctity 
which marked Catherine in her earliest years. The 
austerities and self -inflictions by wEich she prepared 
herself for her career, and gave proof of her vocation to 
those around her, began at an incredibly early age, and 
went on increasing in intensity till they pass from the 
probable to the highly improbable, and thence to the 
manifestly miraculous. At five years old it was her practice 
in going up stairs to kneel at each step to the Virgin. She 
habitually flogged herself and induced other children to do 
the same, at six years of age. At seven she deprived her- 
self of a great portion of her food, secretly giving it to her 
brother, or throwing it to the cats. At the same age she 
would watch from the window to see when a Dominican 
monk passed, and as soon as he had moved on, would run 
down and kiss the spot of the pavement on which he had 
placed his feet. At rivelve years old her mother begged 
her to comb her hair and wash her face oftener. But this 
she steadily refused to do, till her mother requested a 
married sister to use her influence with Catherine, to which 
for a time she yielded to a certain degree. This yielding, 
however, she often in after-life, as her confessor testified, 
bewailed with bitter tears of penitence, always mentioning 
it, when she made, as she was in the habit of doing 
frequently, a general confession of her sins. 

About the same period of Catherine’s life, her twelfth 
year, she wholly abandoned the use of animal food. At 
fifteen she left off wine. At twenty she gave up broad, 
living only on uncooked vegetables. She used to sleep but 
one quarter of an hour in the four and twenty. She always 
flogged herself till the blood streamed from her three 
times a day. She lived three years without speaking. 
She wore a chain of iron round her body, which gradually 
ate its way into her flesh. And, finally, she remained 
wholly without food for many years. Catherine began, we 
are told, to have visions at six years old. Returning home 
one day, about that time, through the streets of Siena, she 
saw in the sky, immediately over the Dominican Church, a 
throne with Christ sitting on it, dressed in Papal robes, 
accompanied by St Paul, St Peter, and St John. 

But these practices of her infancy, and these early 
visions were but preparatory to the wonders of a later 
period. Christ appeared to her daily as soon as she retired 
to her cell, as she informed Pather Raimondo, for the 
purpose of teaching her the doctrines of religion, which, as 
she said to her confessor, no man or woman ever taught 
me, hut only Our Lord Jesus Christ himself, sometimes 
by means of inspiration, and sometimes by means of a 
clear bodily appearance, manifest to the bodily senses, and 
talking with me, as I now talk with you.” A detailed 
account of these manifestations will be found in the pages 
of Pather Raimondo. 

It is necessary to give some 'account of one miraculous 
occurrence, which was deemed the great and culminating 
glory of the saint, and has occupied the most prominent 
position in her estimation by the church, and in the 
imaginations of her admirers. This is the supernatural 
impression on her hands and feet of the scars of wounds 
corresponding with those made in the hands and feet of 
the Saviour by the nails which fixed Him to the cross. 
This is stated to have occurred at Pisa, and is asserted by 
Pather Raimondo to have happened in his presence, 
Catherine had received the sacrament, and fell, as usual 


with her at such times, into a trance. Her confessor and 
some others were awaiting her recovery from it, when 
they saw her suddenly rise with a start to a kneeling 
posture, with her arms stretched out horizontally, and in 
a minute or two more fall prostrate. Soon afterwards she 
came out of her trance, and immediately calling aside her 
confessor said, “ Be it known to you, my father, that I 
now bear on my body the marks of the crucifixion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” “ And I,” continues Pather Raimondo, 
“ having told her that I had observed as much from the 
movements of her body, while she was in her trance, asked 
her in what manner the Lord had performed that miracle 1 
And she said, ‘ I saw the crucified Lord descending 
towards me with a great bght, which caused me, from the 
impetus of my soul to meet its Creator, to raise up my 
body. Then I saw five bloody rays descending from the 
scars of his most holy wounds, and directing themselves to 
the hands and feet and heart of my body. Upon which, 
knowing what the mystery was, I exclaimed, 0, Lord, my 
God, let not, I pray you, the scars appear externally on iny 
body, it is enough for me to have them internally. Then, 
while I was yet speaking, the rays, before they reached me, 
turned from blood-colour to a pure and splendid light, and 
touched the five parts of my body — that is my hands, my 
feet, and my heart.’ I asked her further, Do you now feel 
in those spots any sensible paini To which, with a deep 
sigh, she replied, ‘ So great is the pain I feel in all those 
five places, but especially in my heart, that it appears 
impossible to me to live many days, unless the Lord 
perform some further miracle.’ ” 

In order to appreciate the importance and bearing of 
this celebrated miracle, the fierce and bitter rivalry which 
existed between the Dominicans and Franciscans must be 
borne in mind. St Francis had, some half century pre 
viously, received these five wounds in the same way. The 
marks are familiarly known among hagiographers and 
their readers as the Stigmata ; and the having received 
them was considered the crowning glory of St Francis, and 
was the exclusive boast of his Franciscans. But now the 
Dominicans were even with them. The Sienese Pope, who 
canonized his townswoman Catharine, Pius II. , gave his 
approbation to a service, in which this reception of the 
stigmata was prominently asserted. And so severely w'as 
the blow felt by tbe indignant Franciscans that they 
obtained from the next Pope but one, -Sixtus IV., himself 
a Franciscan, a decree to the effect that St Francis had an 
exclusive right to and monopoly of that especial miracle, 
and that it was accordingly forbidden to represent St 
Catherine receiving the stigmata under pain of ecclesias- 
tical censures. The tendency observable in many of tho 
austerities and miracles said to have been suffered and 
done by St Catherine, to outdo the austerities and miracles 
of other saints, especially St Francis, is particularly 
remarkable in this of the stigmata. The degree in which 
it served the purpose of the Dominicans is the measure of 
the suspicion attaching to it. But there is nothing 
incredible in the supposition that Catherine may have 
imagined in her trance all that she had related ; and still 
less is it unlikely that such diseased dreamings may have 
been the natural product of a waldng fancy, filled with, 
and dwelling on, this much envied manifestation. Perhaps 
the condition, so providently introduced, as it would seem, 
that the scars were not to be visible, may be suggestive of 
a fraudulent intention. But on the other hand, it may be 
observed that if such a fraud had been planned, it would 
have been easy for one, who habitually subjected her body 
to so much suffering, to submit to the required wounds 
beforehand. It wiU, however, probably be felt by most 
readers of the above quoted narrative of Father Raimondo 
that it bears on the face of it many of the marks of untruth- 
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fulness. Tlie monk’s statement tkat he had knovm what 
was taking place from the movements of her body would 
seem to be very suggestive of a foregone purpose and plan. 
On the other hand it may be argued that this is so obvious, 
that the monk would never have committed himself to 
such a statement had not it been the simple truth. 

The celebrated and learned Tomasseo, whose literary 
reputation probably stands higher with, his countrymen 
than that of any other living writer, and who is the latest 
writer on St Catherine, accepting her works and character 
in the spirit of an enthusiastic devotee, writes in the essay 
on St Catherine, which ha has prefixed to the latest 
edition of her works (4 vols., Florence, 1860), as follows : 
“If by the mere play of the imagination a person, who 
has had a limb cut ofl’ feels, nevertheless, pain in the part 
which has been removed ; if the force of thought often 
creates bodily ills and cures them, it would be iu contradic- 
tion to aU philosophy and all the laws of criticism to deny 
that a woman rendered by love profoundly apprehensive 
of the sufferings of another, may feel pain in her own 
person, in that same spot of the body where the loved 
person feels or felt it. It would be to deny to Catherine 
that privilege of sympathizing piety and tender humanity, 
which we grant to the French mother, who exclaims, J^ai 
mal d, la poitniie de ma jilk ! And for Catherine Jesus 
was alive, was present in her heart, in her eyes. AU her 
being, as aU the world, was full of him.” The recognized 
phenomenon, however, to which the eloquent philologist 
refers is a purely physiological one ; and it is for 
physiologists to determine what amount of analogy may he 
discoverable between that known fact and the sensation of 
bodily pain from which Catherine declared herself to be 
suffering, when she had recovered from her i;rance ; — or 
rather that respecting which Catherine is said to have 
made such a declaration by the Dominican her confessor 
and biographer. For in weighing the extremely curious 
question of the amount of conscious imposture which may 
probably be supposed to have been mingled with other 
elements in the extraordinary narrative, it is very necessary 
to remember that we have the testimony and statements 
of Catherine only through the medium of the general of 
the order, to the fame and glory of which Catherine’s 
saintly fame and glory was so all-important. 

It is important to observe in this connection that 
various statements of her confessor will leave little doubt 
on the minds of those who have made that form of malady 
called catalepsy their study, or even of those who have 
witnessed the phenomena attending it, that Catherine was 
subject to constantly-recurring attacks of catalepsy. And 
physicians will probably deem the hint above thrown out, 
to the effect that the saint was in the habit of throwing 
herself into this state “ as much as she could,” not 
unimportant. It is unnecessary in this place to do more 
than call attention by a passing word to the very remark- 
able similarity between some of the phenomena described 
by Father Eaimondo and those attending many very weU- 
known cases of animal magnetism. 

But if doubts and difficulties crowd thickly about the 
whole of that portion of Saint Catherine’s story which, has 
obtained for her the pre-eminence of saintship, it may be 
said that the public events of her life, which make part of 
the undoubted history of her time, are hardly less extra- 
ordinary and surprising. In the year 1376, the 29th of 
Catherine’s life, Gregory XI. was living and holding the 
Papal court at Avignon. He was the last of seven French 
Popes in succession who had done so, and had perpetuated 
for seventy-three years what ecclesiastical writers are fond 
of terming “ the Babylonian captivity of the church.” To 
put an end to this absenteeism, and to bring back the 
Papacy bo Italy was the cherished and anxious wish of all 
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good Italians, and especially of all Italian churchmen. 
Petrarch had urgently pressed Urban V., Gregory’s imme- 
diate predecessor, to accomplish the desired change; and 
Dante had at an earlier date laboured to bring about the 
same object. But both had failed in front of the great 
difficulties which attended the step. The French cardinals, 
who surrounded the Pope, were anxious, of course, to detain 
him in France. The king of France threw all his influence 
into the same scale. The French Pope’s own prejudices 
and wishes were, of course, enlisted on the .same side. 
Kome itself and the dominions of the church, which the 
violences and usurpations of the Eomau barons kept in a 
chronic state of rebellion, made the Eternal City anything 
but au inviting residence. There was also considerable 
truth in the representations insisted on by several of the 
French Popes, that the rising importance of the northern 
churches had in a great degree changed the central point 
of the ecclesiastical world, and that the church could more 
advantageously be governed from a French than from an 
Italian city. Thus all the influences which Italy had for 
many years past striven to bring to bear upon the popes, to 
induce them to return to their own city had failed. And 
it was under these circumstances that Catherine, the 
illiterate daughter of au obscure Sienese dyer, determined 
to try her powers of persuasion and argument for the 
accomplishment of that which the princes of the church 
and the greatest men of Italy had in vain attempted. For 
this purpose Catherine proceeded to Avignon in the summer 
of 1376. And in the September of that year the Pope set 
out on his return to Borne. It is true that he did this, 
intending after a sojourn in the Eternal City to return to 
France, and he would almost certainly have done so, had 
he not been prevented by death. But the dyer’s daughter 
did, as things fell out, succeed in her enterprise, and movea 
the centre of Europe back again once more to its old place 
in Borne ! Of course it may be said that to attribute the 
Pope’s return to Borne to Catherine’s intervention is a 
notable instance of a post hoc ergo propter hoc inference. 
But many proofs might be given from various writers to 
show that it was unquestionably believed in her own day 
that Catherine had been the real moving cause of the 
restoration of the Papacy to Borne. (See especially 
Ammirato, Istorie Fiorentine, vol. v. p. 130, ed. Flor., 
1824.) After many other journeyings she arrived in 
Rome on the 28th of November 1378, in obedience to the 
commands of the Pope , and there she died on the 29th 
of April 1380, at the age of thirty-three. Father Eaimondo 
was then at Genoa, and declares that in that city, at the 
hour of her death, he heard a voice communicating to him 
a last message from Catherine, which he afterwards found 
she had uttered on her deathbed word for word as he 
heard it, “ and of this,” he adds solemnly, “ let that Eternal 
Truth, which can neither deceive nor be deceived, be 
witness." 

Catieiine’s works consist of a treatise occnirymg a closely-printed 
q^narto volume, wbicli Fatker Eaimondo describes as “a dialogue 
between a sonl, whioi. asked four questions of tbe Lord, and the 
same Lord, who made answer and gave instruction in many most 
useful truths,” — of her letters, 373 in number, and of 26 prayers. 
The dialogue is entitled, Tke Booh of Divine Dodrhie, given, in 
person by God, the Father, speaMng to the mind of the most glorious 
and holy virgin Catherine of Si&m, and written down as she 
dictated it in the milgar tongtie, she being the while entranced,, and 
actually hearing what God spoke in her. The work is declaied to 
have been dictated by the saint in her other’s house in Siena, a 
little before she went to Rome, and to have been completed on 
the 13th of October 1378. This dialogue has been divided into 
five parts, though no such division existed in it as it fell from her 
lips. The first four parts exist in manuscri])t, as taken down from 
the hps of the entranced saint ; but the fifth treatise is not extant 
in the original, but only in the Latin version of Rather Eaimondo, 
from which the published Italian version has been re-translated. 
The Rrench oratorian, Rather Casimir Oudm, in his supplement of 
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ecclesiastical writers, omitted by Bellarmine, says very quietly, 
“She wrote, or Kaimondo de Yincis -wrote in her name, a -work 
inscribed,” &c., &c. And it is very possible that the suspicion 
indicated may be a just one ; but there is nothing in the matter of 
the work itself to belie the origin attributed to it. It may be re- 
marked, however, that the context, as it stands, does not even pretend 
to give the unbroken utterances of the saint. It is intermingled, 
■without any advertisement to the reader, typographical or other, 
that he is about to enter on matter of a different authorship, -with 
long passages descriptive of the saint’s mode of receiving the 
revelation, written in the person of the secretary. But the 
saint’s own utterances are exactly such as might have been ex- 
pected from such a patient. They resemble the worst and emptiest 
style of the pulpit eloquenee of her time and country, and 
consist entirely of mere verbose and repetitive inanities and plati- 
tudes. It is impossible to read them without being strongly 
reminded of the productions, which have been given forth in 
these latter days as spiritual communications made to persons in 
trance or otherwise constituting themselves “mediums,” — a simi- 
larity which suggests sundry curious considerations The most 
probable supposition seems to he that these “dialogues” were 
composed by Father Raiinondo, from notes taken doivu fiom 
Catherine’s trance ramblings. The 26 prayei'S might have been 
e.xpected to throw moi e light on the character and mental calibre 
of the saint, whose commmiings with the Infinite they repiesent. 
But nothing of the kind is to he gathered from them. The im- 
pression they are calculated to produce is either that the saint 
was a self-couscious actor and pretender, or that they are not her 
compositions, — ^the latter perhaps being the moie probable hy- 
potliesis. Though addressed in form to the Deity, theie is little in 
these effusions that can with accuracy he called prayer. The speaker, 
or rather -wilter, seems continually to forget his avowed object, 
and runs off into long statements of the nature and attributes of 
tho Deity, and ecclesiastical positions based thereon, evidently 
prompted rather by didactic views as to mortal hearers, than by 
effort to liold communion with the Almighty. It is all dry, cold, 
repetitive, verbose theology, instead of the warm utterances of either 
a contrite or a thankful heart. It remains to say a few words of the 
saint’s letters, by far the most interesting and valuable of her reputed 
works. They are 373 in number, and form two stout quarto volumes 
of the Lucca edition. In the four octavo volumes of the recent cheap 
Milan reprint, only the first 198 aie given, though no word appears 
to indicate that the collection is imperfect. On the contrary, the 
fourth volume is entitled “4th and last.” Still more recently the 
letters have been reprinted by Barbara at Florence, 1860, in 4 vols. 
small octavo,-with a preliminary notice of the saint prefixed by the cele- 
brated Niccolb Toramaseo, consisting of 210 pages The 373 letters 
of the entire collection have among them many addressed to kings, 
popes, cardinals, bishops, conventual bodies, and political corpora- 
tions, as well as a great number -written to private individuals. And 
it see-ma very strange that among so many correspondents of classes 
whose papers are likely to be preserved, and many of whom, 
especially the monastic communities, would assuredly have attached 
a high value to such documents, no one original of any of these 
documents should have been preserved. Girolanio Gigli, the editor 
of the quaiiio edition of the saint’s works, printed at Lucca and 
Siena, 1707-13, an enthusiastic investigator and collector of every 
description of information regarding her, gives, in Ms preface to the 
letters, a careful account of the manuscript collections from which 
they have at different times been printed, hut has not a word to 
say of any scrap of original document. The epistles were first pxmted 
by Aldus in 1500, just 120 years after Catherine’s death. The 
difficulties connected with the subject of the true authorship of these 
letters are much complicated by questions respecting Catherine’s 
capahiliiy of writing, and her own statements of the miraculous 
manner iu which she acquired that accomplishment. The discus- 
sion of these difficulties would require a larger space than can here 
be allotted to the subject. And the reader cmious on the subject 
may be referred to a life of the saint by Mr Trollope, from which 
much of the present notice has been taken. It is admitted on all 
hands, however, that a large poi-tion of the letters were -written by 
the hands of secretaries. The very high reputation, and that not 
wholly of a pietistic or ecclesiastical nature, which this large mass 
of wi'itiugs has enjoyed for several centuiies will probably appear to 
most English readers an extremely singular fact- A great deal of 
the praise bestowed on St Catherine’s -writings by Italian critics has 
reference to their style and diction "Written at a time when the 
language, fresh from the hands of Dante, of Petrarch, and of Boc- 
caccio, was still in its infancy, and in a city at all times celebrated 
for the purity of its vernacular, they have by the common consent 
of Italian scholars taken rank as one of the acknowledged classics 
of the language,— as a testa di lingua, as the Tuscan purists say. 
The Della Cruscana have placed them on the jealously-watched list 
of their a-uthorities, and an enthusiastic Sienese compatriot, the be- 
fore-mentioned Girolamo Gigli, has completed a wcahdario Gcdervrd- 
ano, after the fashion of those consecrated to the study of the works 
of Homer and Cicero. Of coippse no one from, the “barbarous” 


side of the Alps can permit himself any woid of observation on this 
point, especially when the judgment is iu the main confirmed by tlie 
authonty of the greatest of living Italian critics, Hiccolo Tommaseo. 
Had no such decisive opinion been extant to guide his ignorance, 
it might perhaps have seemed to a foreigner that the saint’.s style 
was loose in its syntax, intricate in its construction, and terribly 
overloaded with the merest verbosity. But the philological excel- 
lencies of her writings are, after all, the least part of the piaise 
that has been lavished on Catherine as an author. Her admirers 
enlarge on the moving eloquence, the exalted piety, the noble 
sentiments, the sound argumentation of her compositions, especially 
the letters 

So large a number of devout writers have occupied their pens 
on “legends” and biographies of Saint Oatheime that it would be 
far too lengthy a task to attempt to give even a list of them. 
The public library of Siena contains no less than 79 woiks of 
which the popular saint of the city is the subject. Almost all of 
them, however, seem to he based more or lessdiiectly and avowedly 
on the work of Father Eaimondo. And enough has been said to 
give the reader a sufficient idea of tho nature of that book. Of Giro- 
lamo Gigli’s Vocdbulario Catoriniano mention has also been made. 
Of course it will readily be understood that this woik regards the 
saint’s wiitiiigs in a purely philological point of view. But the 
curious fate which attended this work may be noticed. It was 
burned by the hangman at Florence, not because it was supposed to 
contain any heterodoxy in matter of religion, but merely because 
the Della Crusca, which is occasionally somewhat slily satirized in 
it, was enraged at the position taken up by the author, to the effect 
that the Sienese is a purer dialect of Italian than the Florentine ! 
The notice of Saint Catherine by Niccolb Tommaseo, prefixed to the 
most recent edition of St Catherine’s works, has also been mentioned. 
It cannot be called “a life” in any sense. For the author makes 
no attempt to relate the story of her career, or to examine the evi- 
dence for any of the anecdotes which he does relate. It is written 
in a strain of enthusiastic pietistic admiration, which is certainly 
curious 111 the case of a Mgnly-cultured 19th century layman ; and 
its prmcipal value consists m the judgment on the purely literal y 
merits of the -writer, by one who must be admitted to be the greatest 
living critic of Italy. (T. A. T.) 

CATHERINE I, wife of Peter the Great of Russia, 
and after Ms death, for two years (1725-27) empress of 
Russia, was the natural daughter of a country girl in 
Livonia. Reing left utterly destitute when a mere child, 
she was brought up by a Lutheran pastor of Marienburg, 
named Gliick. About 1702, at a pretty early age, she 
was married to a Swedish dragoon, from whom, however, 
she was almost immediately separated by the vicissitudes 
of war. She never saw him again ; for she was carried off 
by the Russian forces, and was slave or mistress to more 
than one Russian general, last of all to Prince Menschikoff, 
in whose home she attracted the notice of the czar. Tho 
czar was struck by her beauty and good sense, and made 
her his mistress, and then his wife publicly in 1711. 
After that, in the same year, she performed a service 
to her husband for wMch she will always be remembered 
in history. In the campaign on the Pruth, Peter, with an 
excessive contempt of the generalship and other militaiy 
qualities of the Turks, had rashly placed himself in a 
position in which he was completely surrounded and cut off 
from all supplies. From this peril he was relieved by 
Catherine, who was expert enough to collect the necessary 
sum for bribing the Turkish general, and in this way to 
bring about a tolerable peace. Next year she was solemnly 
crowned empress at St Petersburg. She continued to be 
the faithful companion and adviser of the czar, till his 
death in 1726. After that event she was herself raised 
to the Russian throne, chiefly through the address of 
her former lord. Prince Menschikoff, who put himself at 
the head of a powerful party, and gained over the 
guards at the capital Her reign of two years was in 
no wise remarkable. Menschikoff was her minister, and 
directed affairs almost at his pleasure. Catherine was by 
no means free from the vices then prevalent at the Russian 
court. She spent whole days in dissipation, which 
hastened her end. She died in 1727, being somewhere 
about forty years of age. She was evidently a woman of 
considerable insight and expertness, able to manage the 
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eccentric czar in Ms violent and extravagant moods, and 
above all capable of sympathizing with him, and assisting 
him in his great schemes, though she could neither read 
nor write. 

CATHEItlNE II., empress of Russia, was born at 
Stettin in 1729 j by the dethronement of her husband Peter 
III., and the exclusion of her son, she ascended the Rus- 
sian throne in 1762, and occupied it till her death in 1796. 
Her father, who was prince of Anhalt-Zerbst in Upper 
Saxony, served in the Prussian army. Her mother, a peevish, 
hard-tempered, and pedantic German of the old school, gave 
her a severe education, which, however, did not crush but 
strengthen the masculine temjier of her daughter. 

The Empress Elizabeth, having selected her nephew 
Peter, the duke of Holstein Gottorp, as her successor on the 
throne, had requested a sister of Frederick of Prussia to 
be the wife of the future emperor. But aware of the 
extraordinary manners then prevalent at the Russian 
court, Frederick shrunk from the proposal and suggested 
the princess of Anhalt-Zerbst. Proposals being made 
in that quarter and thankfully accepted, the princess, 
whose original name was Sophia Augusta, was conducted 
to Russia by her mother in 1744 ; after some iirelirainary 
religious instruction she received the name of Catherine, and 
was admitted into the Greek Church, and was at length in 
1745 with due splendour married to Peter, who was only a 
year older than herself. The marriage proved an unhappy 
and ill-assorted one. While Catherine grew up to be a 
handsome, strong-minded, and ambitious lady, Peter 
passed his life apparently on the very borders of idiocy. 
Though not destitute of generous and even noble impulses, 
he was silly, wayward, and extravagant. Excluded from 
all serious employment, and indeed incapable of it, he spent 
his time in drilling a troop of dogs that he kept in a kennel 
adjoining his wife’s sleeping apartments, executed martial 
law on the rats he used to train to the same military 
functions, and felt very angry when Catherine ventured to 
laugh at the extravagance of his proceedings. From early 
boyhood he had been habituated to strong drink, and, as 
he grew up, he v/as intoxicated every day. He insisted, too, 
on making his own wife his confidante in the ceaseless love 
intrigues he carried on with the ladies of the court. Such 
was the husband to whom the poor girl of fifteen was 
married, and the man who was to have uncontrolled povmr 
over a vast empire. For a long time Catherine did her 
best to induce him to act in a reasonable way, but with 
little success. His wild and drunken habits continued, 
and, from mere caprice as much as anything else, he 
became more and more alienated from her. 

Though Catherine was thus severely tried during those 
early years of her married life, the natural firmness 
of her character bore her through, and her great acute- 
ness and adroitness soon enabled her to gain firm footing 
in the court. She set herself resolutely to learn the 
Russian language, and soon acquired a perfect masteiy of it. 
She made herseK thoroughly acquainted with the history, 
manners, and institutions of the country, and identified 
herself completely with the people around her, so that she 
became a thorough Russian in character and sympathies, 
and, when occasion required, knew how to move the Russian 
heart. The best foreign culture of her time, too, she made 
thoroughly her own, being an assiduous reader of French 
literature during the long inactive hcfurs of her youth. 
Voltaire and the other philosophes of the 18th century were 
her favourite authors ; she professed to be a disciple of the 
new humanity they preached, expressed the highest reverence 
for them, and corresponded with some of them in after-life. 

In this way, while her husband wasted Ms life in every 
kind of grotesque extravagance, Catherine was engaged in 
cultivating her mind, and in learning to understand her 


strange surroundings. Indeed the Russian court of that 
era was nearly as extraordinary as her husband. Since the 
death of Peter the Great (1725) the crown had been again 
and again a plaything in the hands of intriguing courtiers, 
mostly of German origin. To accomplish a revolution, to 
pull down one ruler and set up another, and despatch the 
leaders of an opposing faction to Siberia, it was necessary 
only to gain over a few of the guards. In such a way had 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Peter the Great, won the 
crown in 1741. She had some natural capacity for com- 
mand, but lived in the utmost licence, in which she wms 
only too perfectly imitated by the court. Placed in such a 
position as this, Catherine had a difficult part to jjlay, and 
required for it aU the deftness and insight of her nature. 
But she succeeded She gradually acquired a considerable 
influence over the mind of Elizabeth, who admired her 
cleverness and beauty. The courtiers of both sexes learned 
to respect her. Even Peter came to recognize the 
superiority of her understanding, and though he never 
liked her, used to ask her advice in his many perplexities. 
But she did not escape the contagion of the court. In 
accordance with the prevailing custom, she became involved 
in one love intrigue after another. Consequently, when 
children were at length born of her (Paul, the eldest, in 
1753), their paternity was matter of serious doubt. 

In this way she lived till the beginning of 1762, when 
the death of Elizabeth opened the way to a very different 
career. The poor, half-imhecile Peter was now called on 
to leave his silly employments, and undertake the govern- 
ment of the most extensive empire in the world. All the 
schemes he embarked in were marked by a wild generosity 
and sense of justice ; but, unhappily, in almost every one 
he managed to give deadly offence to the susceptible 
national spirit of Russia. Being a devoted admirer of the 
great Frederick, he gave back with impetuous haste all the 
advantages won in the Seven Years’ War, sent home all 
the Prussian prisoners, restored the provinces torn from 
Prussia, and concluded peace and then an offensive and 
defensive alliance with his hero. Himself a Lutheran in 
his early years, he made little account of the religious 
etiquette of the Russian court, and still further alarmed 
the clergy by threatening to lay hands on the property 
of the church, while he grievously offended the soldiery by 
introducing the Prussian uniform and the severe Prussian 
drill. The ambition of Catherine would probably have 
been satisfied with the prospect of governing Russia 
through her husband, but he was too wayward a person to 
be an obedient instrument ; and he soon publicly insulted 
her beyond forgiveness by compelling her to decorate his 
mistress, the Countess Woronzoff, with the order of St 
Catherine. This and other matters, and the growing 
alienation of a long and distasteful married life, brought 
on a crisis. It became clear that they could not live 
together; and Catherine began to adopt precautionary 
measures in self-defence. She had little difficulty in 
doing so most effectively. The Orloffs, influential persons 
in the Russian guards, were devoted to her ; the eldest, 
Gregory, was her lover. Those men, with the help of the 
Princess Dashkoff, Count Panin (the tutor of her son 
Paul), and others, planned the overthrow of Peter. Early 
on the morning of the 9th July (1762), Catherine was 
awakened at the palace of Peterhof by Alexia Orloff with 
the injunction to act immediately ; they had been betrayed. 
Accordingly, she set out for the capital, and finding 
Gregory Orloff on the spot, appealed to the guards, who 
were easily induced to raise the standard of revolt. In 
the church, the priests anointed her regent in the name of 
her son, while, outside, the Orloffs had her proclaimed 
empress in her own right. After that, going in procession 
through the streets she was joyously saluted empress of 
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Eussia. In tlie meantime, Peter, all unaware of what 
was going on, was busy drilling Ms favourite German 
guards at Oranienbaum. On proceeding to Peterhof lie 
found that Catherine had vanished, and suspected the 
truth. He was urged to fight, hut all his fortitude forsook 
him.. Next day he abdicated, expecting freedom to retire 
to Holstein ; but he was compelled to proceed to Eopscha, 
where on the 17th, the Orloffs, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to poison him, strangled him with their own 
hands in the most revolting manner. Of this part of the 
proceedings Catherine seems to have had no knowledge. 
Thus easily, and apparently to the satisfaction of those 
concerned, was a revolution effected, hy which a beau- 
tiful and ambitious woman, a foreigner, ascended the 
Eusaian throne, to the exclusion of the rightful occupants. 
For some time, however, Catherine did not feel quite 
secure, and had to trust to the influence of her admirers in 
suppressing discontent. The soldiery at Moscow were 
disposed to resent the liberties taken by their compeers 
in the disposal of the crown, and even among the guards 
at St Petersburg doubtful symptoms appeared. But, 
eventually, they were all bribed or threatened into acquies- 
cence. A conspiracy formed to place on the throne Ivan 
(a descendant of a brother of Peter the Great), who had 
already been emperor a few months in 1740, also proved 
abortive, and cost that unfortunate prince his life. Ten 
years later (1773), a Cossack, Pugatcheff, who gave himself 
out for the dethroned Peter, raised an insurrection in the 
Volga region, which, being supported by many of the 
extreme orthodox party and by the peasantry, threatened 
to prove formidable. But the undisciplined bravery of his 
troops was of no avail against the forces of Catherine; 
ho was defeated, taken, and executed at Moscow. Her son 
Paul, whom she disliked and neglected, was placed under 
the strictest surveillance to the end of her reign. 

As soon as she was securely seated upon the throne, 
Catherine began to attend to the foreign interests of her 
empire. Here she zealously observed the traditions of 
Kussia. Debarred in so many ways from the free 
development of their resources, and surrounded in almost 
every direction by weak and semi barbarous neighbours, 
the Muscovites had been constantly aiming at the extension 
of their frontiers especially towards the sea. This policy 
Catherine took up, and no native Russian could have better 
carried it out in its calculating steadiness and unscrupnlous- 
ness. One of her first steps (1763) was to expel the Saxon 
duke of Courland, and to put Biron, a creature of her own, 
in his place; and by ceaseless intrigue she so managed 
things in Courland, that it was eventually glad to be in- 
corporated with the Russian empire (1795). Towards 
Frederick she took a threatening attitude at the beginning 
of her reign; but finding nothing offensive to herself in 
the correspondence of the king with her late husband, and 
seeing that great profit might be derived from the good-will 
of Prussia, she concluded with it an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance, which continued to the end of Frederick’s 
reign. 

It was chiefly with a view to Poland that this treaty of 
alliance was made. The first result of it was the advance 
of a Russian army to the Vistula to compel the election 
of Poniatowski, an old lover of Catherine, to the throne of 
Poland (1763). But this was only the beginning of 
troubles. The old question of the toleration of dis- 
senters soon turned up ; one confederation, that of Radom, 
was formed by a party of Polish nobles to enforce, and 
another, that of Bar, to resist toleration, Catherine 
supported the . former. The confederation of .Bar was 
defeated and broken up, and its members fled over the 
frontiers to Turkey and Austria (1768). The Turks, 
alarmed and incensed at the progress of Russia on Polish 


ground, fanatically rushed into a war (1768-1774) for 
which they were not prepared, and were disgracefully 
beaten both by land and sea. The Russian arms marched 
victoriously through Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia 
to the banks of the Danube ; while a fleet, led chiefly hy 
English seamen, sailed from Cronstadt round the coasts 
of Western Europe into the Mediterranean, and after 
sweeping the Levant burned the Turkish fleet in Tchesme 
Bay (1770). 

After the Turks had been so thoroughly disabled, 
Catherine had leisure once more to attend to the state of 
Poland, The liberum veto, the freedom of confederation, 
the want of a middle class, the want of union and of a 
healthy public spirit, the oppression and brutalizing of the 
peasantry, and many other causes, had reduced Poland 
to a state of incurable disease which it is impossible to 
describe. During the Seven Years’ War the Russian armies 
had incessantly marched unchallenged over the Polish terri- 
tory ; that splendid opportunity for shaking off the northern 
incubus was allowed to pass awa 5 ^ Lately, famine and pesti- 
lence had so ravaged the country that pigs and dogs 
devoured the unburied bodies of men ; a loaf of bread could 
not be had for a hundred ducats. But it was from no bene- 
volent feelings towards Poland that Catherine wished to 
interfere with its territory ; instead of favouring the efforts 
made towards political improvement, her aim was simply to 
prolong the state of anarchy till she was ready to enter upon 
as large a share of it as possible. Frederick was the first 
to suggest a partial partition of Poland as the best way out 
of many existing difficulties. The project was dropped for 
a time, till Catherine took it up, and invited Prussia and 
Austria to join in it. An agreement was at last come to 
(1772) ; and a common fund was raised to bribe the Polish 
diet, which gave its consent the following year. Catherine, 
in this and the two ensuing partitions, seized the lion’s share, 
ill all about two-thirds of the Polish territory. By the peace 
of Kainardschi with the Turks (1774), who resigned all 
pretensions of supremacy over the Tartars in Southern 
Russia, Catherine was free to occupy all the northern shore 
of the Black Sea. One Tartar khan was expelled, and 
another was induced to abdicate ; the Tartars were massa- 
cred, and a flourishing country reduced to a wilderness. 
The Crimea, Kuban, and Taman were finally annexed to 
the Russian empire (1783). 

Towards 1787 Catherine began to entertain still more 
magnificent schemes of conquest. She made a progress as 
far as Kherson through the midst of flourishing towns, 
villages, and farms, by fine roads, amidst festivals and 
illuminations, all of which Potemkin had artificially extem- 
porized in the "wilderness, in order to convince her how 
flourishing the recent conquests were. One of the gates 
of Kherson bore the inscription, “ This is the way to By- 
zantium,” Catherine was going to fulfil the dreams of her 
French flatterers by chasing the Turk from Europe, aiid 
restoring the Byzantine empire. The Turks were accord- 
ingly provoked into a new war (1787-92), and were again 
beaten everywhere. Important events in Poland, however, 
arrested the progress of Catherine on the Danube, and in- 
duced her to make a peace with Turkey (Jassy, 1792), hy 
wMch the Dniester became the boundary between the two 
countries. 

England and Prussia had been taking a hostile attitude 
to Russia. Under, the furtherance of Hertzberg, the Prus- 
sian minister, many reforms had been introduced into 
Poland, and a constitutional hereditary monarchy estab- 
lished (1792). But a confederation of nobles, opposed to 
these salutary changes, invoked the aid of Catherine, who 
was only too glad of an opportunity to interfere ; and as 
the progress of the French Revolution began to upset all 
existing political combinations, and to discredit everything 
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like constitutionalism in governing quarters, Prussia found 
it prudent to acquiesce in the arrangements of Catherine. 
She restored all the old abuses and seized upon whatever 
territory pleased her, allov.’ing Prussia a small share of it 
(1793). The resulting attempt at a national rising of 
Poland under Kosciusko failed, the Russiau armies entered 
the heart of Poland and stormed Warsaw (1794); and 
along VrUth Austria and Prussia, Catherine effected the last 
partition in 1795. 

Thus was an event consummated, which some historians 
denounce as the foulest deed in the history of the world, 
and others justify not only as necessary to the order and 
tranquillity of Europe, but as a vindication of Heaven’s 
laws on those wdio have contemned them. In any case, 
Catherine must almost alone bear the responsibility of it, 
and in her it would be useless to seek for any other motive 
than an unscrupulous ambition. She had skilfuily taken 
her measures for it, in securing the acquiescence or co- 
operation of Prussia and Austria, and in finally pushing it 
on while these and the other powers of Central and 
Western Europe were more and more involving themselves 
in the terrible struggles of the Revolution. She was a 
great hater of the Revolution; hut while others were 
endeavouring to suppress it, she profited by the oppor- 
tunity to accomplish the partition of Poland. 

In the domestic government of Russia, Catherine 
professed to act on the principles she had learned from 
her French teachers. Most of her plans, however, proved 
illusory, in a country where all the elements and conditions 
of an ideal theory of government were- wanting, even if 
Catherine had been perfectly resolute in her aims. The 
attempt to introduce a code of laws on the model of 
Montesquieu was a failure; but in the administration, 
especially the administration of justice, in the furtherance 
of education, of industry, and of commerce, real improve- 
ment seems to have been effected. All her schemes vitally 
suffered in two ways : from the absence of trustworthy 
public servants, and from the defects of her own character. 
In this, as in other reigns, bribery and corruption were 
prevalent to an extraordinary degree, and Catherine in- 
trusted the government to her favourites and to upstarts, 
to the exclusion of the nohihty. In the capital, at her 
court, and in her own circle there reigned the most 
systematic immorality, which she encouraged by her 
example. French admirers used to call hq^c the Semiramis 
of the Horth. Mr Carlyle calls her a female Louis 
Quatorze. She justified both comparisons by her beauty, 
her masculine ambition, and her summary disregard of 
virtuous restraint. One favourite was dismissed after 
another ; but Potemkin eclipsed all others by the extra- 
ordinary union of qualities most requisite for success in 
Russia, — ^beauty, daring, extravagance, ambition, — and in 
the length of time his influence over Catherine continued. 
From 1775 till his death in 1791, that is, for a period of 
sixteen years, he was supreme; after Catherine’s personal 
inclination for him had abated, he supplied her with new 
favourites and retained the power for himself, in all essential 
points directing Russiau politics during that long period. 
To all her lovers she was munificent, not only during their 
season of favour, hut after their dismissal, loading them 
with presents and pensions to such an extent, that 
altogether they are estimated to have cost Russia about 
£20,000,000, Towards the end of her reign discerning 
men began to fear that such extravagance, and the corrup- 
tion attendant upon such a state of things, might lead to 
the exhaustion of the empire. In fact, the magnificence 
of her court, the marvellous extent of her empire, her 
foreign conquests, and the imposing position she held 
among the sovereigns of the world, only served to bring 
into more painful relief the moral corruption, the semi- 


barbaric violence, the hard-hearted cruelty, and systematic 
unscrupulousness which characterized the Russian court 
and the Russian policy. Things grew wmrse towards the 
end of her reign. The progress of the French Revolution 
damped all her sentimental enthusiasm for reform. The 
friend and correspondent of Voltaire and D’Alembert, and 
the patroness of Diderot, hved long enough to prohibit the 
publication of French works in Russia. She died of 
apojjlexy in November 1796. The best account of 
Catherine’s early life is contained in the Memoirs wiittsn 
by herself in French, of which there is an English 
translation (1859). See also Hermann’s Geschichte Russ- 
lands j Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second, vol. vi. ; Rulhiere’s 
Histoire ou anecdotes sur la Rh'olution de Russie en Vamiee 
1762, and his Histoire de V Anarchic de Pologne. (t. 2£.) 

CATHERINE de’ Medici (1519-1689), the wife of 
one French king,_and the mother of three, was horn at 
Florence in 1519. She was a daughter of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, that ruler of Florence for whom Maehiavelli wrote 
the Prince. Having lost both her parents at an early age, 
Catherine was sent to a convent to he educated; and 
she was only fourteen when she was married (1533) to 
the duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry II. It was her 
uncle, Pope Clement YII., who arranged the marriage with 
Francis 1. Francis, still engaged in his hfe-long task of 
making head against Charles V,, was only too glad of the 
opportunity to strengthen his influence in the Italian 
Peninsula, while Clement, ever needful of help against his 
too powerful protector, was equally ready to hold out a 
bait. During the reign of Francis, Catherine exercised no 
influence in France. She was young, a foreigner, a member 
of a state that had almost no weight in the great world of 
politics, had not given any proof of great ability, and was 
thrown into the shade by more important persons. For 
ten years after her marriage she had no children. In con- 
sequence, a divorce began to he talked of at court ; and it 
seemed not impossible that Francis, alarmed at the possible 
extinction of the royal house, might listen to such a 
proposal On hearing of it, Catherine, with her fine 
Italian tact, found her way into the presence of the king, 
threw herself at his feet, and expressed her readiness to 
submit to the royal pleasure, either to remain the wife of 
his son, or in case another wife should he chosen, to he one 
of her humblest attendants. This appeal won the heart of 
Francis, the divorce was no more hard of, and Catherine 
had the happiness of bringing Mm grandchildren ere he 
died. During the reign of her husband, too (1549-1659), 
Catherine lived a quiet and passive, but observant life. 
Henry being completely under the influence of his mistress, 
Diana of Poitiers, she had little authority. This continued 
even after the accession of her son Francis II. Francis 
was under the spell of Mary Stuart, and she, little disposed 
to meddle with politics on her own account, was managed 
by her uncles, the cardinal of Lorraine and the duke of 
Guise, 

On the death of Francis, Catherine became regent during 
the minority of her second son, Charles IX., and now 
found before her a career worthy of the most soaring 
ambition. The new king was only ten. years old. France 
was faUing into a most critical condition. The opposition 
between the Reformation and the old religion was now 
beginning to assume a pronounced and openly hostile 
character, and the struggle was much intensified by the 
fact that most of the nobles who supported the Reformation 
represented also the old cause of feudal resistance to the 
centralizing tendencies of the court. The House of Guise 
were at the head of the Catholic party ; Coligny and the 
Prince of Cond6 were the leaders of the Huguenots. 
Michel I’Hbpital, who, by the neutrality of his position 
and the disinterestedness of his character, was the fittest to 
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adyisQ OatTierine, recommended tlie national policy of 
taking no side in the contest, — ^by the enforcement of 
toleration, of civil reform, and of justice to aU parties, to 
raise the G-overnment above the region of controversy, and 
prevent civil war. Catherine took the advice in so far as 
to avoid siding decidedly with either party, hut her 
character, and the habits of policy to which she had been 
accustomed, rendered her incapable of any noble aim. She 
had only one virtue, and that was her zeal for the interests 
of her children, especially of her favourite third son, the 
duke of Anjou. Like so many of the Italians of that time, 
who were almost destitute of a moral sense, she looked 
upon statesmanship in particular as a career iu which 
finesse, lying, and assassination were the most admirable, 
because the most effective weapons. By habit a Catholic, 
but above all things fond of power, she was determined to 
prevent the Protestants from getting the upper hand, and 
almost equally resolved not to allow them to he utterly 
crushed, in order to use them as a counterpoise to 
the Guises. Thus she is, more thau any one else, 
responsible for the thirty years of civil war that was 
thenceforward to devastate France. For a time her plan 
succeeded well enough. At the battle of Dreux (1562) 
the Hugueno'ta were defeated by the duke of Guise; 
and at the siege of Orleans, the duke himself, now her 
most formidable rival, fell by the hands of an assassin. 
She had undoubtedly become the most important personage 
in France, but rage and suspicion so possessed men’s 
minds, that she could no longer control the opposing parties, 
and one civil war followed another to the end of her life. 
But it is with the massacre of Bartholomew (24th August 
1572) that her name will be especially associated in history. 
IVhile the affection of the young king for Coligny inspired 
him with groundless confidence, Catherine decoyed the 
Protestant leaders to Paris by the prospect of a marriage 
between Henry of Navarre and her daughter Marguerite. 
Anxious for her own influence over Charles IS., and true 
to her favourite plan of perpetuating the feud between the 
Huguenot leaders and the House of Guise, she wrought 
upon the kiug’s mind till he consented to the death of 
Coligny, while the unprincipled hate of the Guises and the 
fanaticism of the mob did the rest. In short, Catherine 
supplied all the preliminary conditions of the massacre, and 
then let loose the infuriated passions that were to con- 
summate it. After the death of Charles in 1574, and the 
succession of Anjou under the name of Henry III., Catherine 
pursued her old policy ; hut as her influence is lost in that 
of her son, it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. She died 
in 1589, a short time before the assassination of Henry, 
aud the consequent extinction of the House of Valois. 

(See Martin’s Sistoire de France, vol. ix. ; Michelet ; 
Ranke's Geschichte Franhreichs, vol. i.) 

CATHERINE op Aragon (1485-1536), the first queen 
of Henry Till., and the youngest child of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spam, was horn the 15th December 1485, while 
her mother was on her way to Toledo from the Spanish 
army, then engaged in the conquest of Granada. The first 
four yeai's of her life were passed in the camp before 
Granada ; after the taking of the city it became the capital 
and the residence of the court. Here, then, Catherine 
spent her youth, carefully educated by her mother, herself 
a woman of no common learning and ability, during a 
period of marvellous prosperity for Spain, while the Moors 
were being finally conquered, America was discovered, and 
the Spanish chivahy was in its very bloom. In 1501, being 
requested in marriage by Henry VII. for his eldest son 
Arthur, Catherine embarked at Coruna, landed at Ply- 
mouth the 2d October, aud, with the usual pageantry, was 
united to Arthur the month following. Their marriage 
was of no long duration ; in the April of next year Arthur 


died. His widow, however, continued to reside in England, 
as proposals were made and accepted for her betrothal to 
Henry, second son of Henry VII., now heir-presumptive 
to the throne. Catherine, already eighteen, was disinclined 
to an engagement with a hoy of thirteen; nevertheless 
the ceremony of betrothal took place in 1503. The mar- 
riage did not take place till 1509, after the accession of 
Henry to the throne, a dispensation from the Pope having 
been procured. The early years of the marriage w ere happy 
enough. Henry was a handsome, affable, and jovial king, 
fond of magnificent display, covetous of distinction in the 
tilting ground, and ambitious of popularity. His wife had 
the good sense to humour him in his favourite diversions, 
while she herself lived a dignified self-denying life of 
almost conventual strictness, conscientious in the perform- 
ance of her religious duties, devoted to her husband, kind 
to her friends, charitable to her enemies, and careful of the 
interests of her adopted country. In the year of Flodden 
(1513) she was regent of the kingdom during the absence 
of Henry in France, and performed the duties of that office 
with great courage and ability. But the repeated loss of 
children cast a gloom over those years. Three sons died 
almost as soon as they were born ; Mary, a sickly child, 
born in 1616, was the only survivor. 

It was not till 1527 that Henry’s scruples as to the vali- 
dity of his marriage with Catherine became public, though 
there can be no doubt his affections had been alienated 
from her long before. It was anticipated by Henry and 
Clement that the conventual habits of Catherine would 
have rendered it easy for her to retire from the throne, and 
spend the rest of her life in a monastery. But they were 
mistaken; however submissive she might be to her husband 
iu everything else, and however ready to act charitably 
towards the minor irregularities of his conduct, she was 
resolved not to allow any doubt to be cast upon the 
legality of their marriage or the title to the throne of her 
daughter Mary, nor to surrender any of her rights as queen. 
This the Papal legate, Campeggio, soon found out on his 
arrival in England in 1528. After long hesitation, and 
much tortuous diplomatic manoeuvring on the side of the 
Pope, a court, consisting of the legates Campeggio and 
Wolsey, was at last constituted, 28th May 1529, at Black- 
friars, to hear the case of the royal parties. Catherine 
appeared only to protest against the legality of the court; 
and then after a solemn address to the king for justice, 
appeal ed to the Pope, aud wi thdrew. N otwithstanding the 
proceedings for the divorce, and the fact that Henry had 
brought Anne Boleyn to live in the palace, Catherine and 
he were not quite separated till the beginning of 1631, 
when, finding he could not prevail upon her to withdraw 
her appeal to the Pope, or in any way to give up her 
passive resistance, he commanded her to retire from 
Windsor. After that she never saw him again, nor her 
daughter Mary. Her residence was often changed ; hut 
it was principally at Ampthill. At length an open declara- 
tion of the Pope against Henry obliged the monarch to 
solve the difficuliy by the assertion of the royal supremacy 
(1531). In a court held at Dunstable, Oranmer, recently 
appointed archbishop of Canterbury, pronounced the 
marriage of Henry and Catherine null aud void (1533). 
Naturally, Catherine, though still as charitably disposed as 
ever towards Henry, treated this and all other attempts to 
deprive her of her rights with resolute contempt. Her 
health, which had begun to fail long before the divorce was 
agitated, now completely gave way. After writing a letter 
of forgiveness and of gentle admonition to her husband, 
and taking all the care she could of her faithful attendants, 
she died at Kimbolton Castle the 7th January 1536. (See 
Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. iv. ; Froude, 
vol. i.; Lingard, vol. v.) 
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CATHERINE of Beaganza (1G38-1705), queen of 
Charles 11. of England, was born at Villa Vigosa in 
Portugal, 25tlL NoTember 1638, Her father, John, duke 
of Braganza, 'who was rightful heir to the crown of 
Portugal, then under Spanish sway, headed the revolt of 
1640, which after many years’ fighting succeeded, and 
became king of Portugal. Her mother was a woman of 
great ability, and governed Portugal after the death of her 
husband. She was penetrating enough to foresee the 
Restoration in England, and, some years before, proposed 
the marriage of Charles with her daughter Catherine, in 
order to secure an ally in the prolonged struggle against 
Spain. After the Restoration the marriage was agreed 
upon, not without much diplomatic manoeuvring, especially 
on the side of Spain, which was naturally averse to it. 
The marriage treaty was very advantageous to England, as 
the Portuguese promised a dowry in money of £500,000, 
the towns of Tangier and Bombay (the first English 
possession in the East), and many privileges of trade with 
their colonial dependencies. On his marriage at Plymouth, 
13th May 1663, Charles e.vpressed himself highly pleased 
with his Portuguese bride. But the union did not prove 
a happy one. Catherine had been brought up in a convent, 
and therefore had not the tact and the manners suited to 
one of the most fashionable and profligate courts of Europe. 
But the principal fault lay in the heartless and inconstant 
nature of Charles. He insisted on bringing to court his 
abandoned mistress, Lady Castlemaine, and, when the queen 
expressed her indignation at the insult, made Clarendon 
himself lecture her on the duty of submission. Gradually 
Charles’s neglect of her grew into a feeling of settled ah'ena- 
tion, and after repeated humiliations her spirit was broken. 
Being a Roman Catholic, too, she was an object of suspicion 
and calumny during the Popery panics. Perhaps the only 
satisfaction she enjoyed from her connection with England 
was the decisive aid rendered by the country to her native 
land in its struggle against Spain. After a life of great 
retirement during the reign of James II. and the early 
part of that of William, she returned to Portugal in 1692, 
Some little time before her death (at the close of 1705), 
she acted with great ability in the capacity of regent to her 
brother, Don Pedro. She had no children. 

CATHERINE of Valois (1401-1437), consort of 
Henry Y. of England, was born at Paris in 1401. She 
was most unfortunate in her early years ; for her father, 
Charles VI., king of Prance, was subject to prolonged fits 
of insanity, and her mother, one of the most abandoned 
women of her time, neglected her children to such an 
extent that they were often without suitable food and 
clothes. At last, in one of his lucid intervals, Charles 
had her children separated from their mother, and 
Catherine, the youngest of them, was sent to a convent 
to be educated. On his accession to the English throne in 
1413, Henry Y. asked Catherine in marriage j but as the 
proposal was coupled with the demand of a large dowry in 
money, and especially the restitution to England of the 
provinces once held in Prance, it was unceremoniously 
rejected. In the invasion of Prance which ensued, 
Henry proved himself so able to assert his claims, and the 
country had been thrown into such a state of distress and 
disorder, that the court of Charles, then under the control 
of Philip of Burgundy, was fain to comply with all the 
demands of the English king. Accordingly Henry, who 
had already seen and loved Catherine, received her in 
marriage at Troyes in 1420, and, along with her, the 
immediate possession of the provinces claimed, the regency 
of Prance during the life of his father-in-law, and the 
reversion of the sovereignty of France. Early next year 
Catherine was solemnly crowned at London. In December 
1421, Henry YI. was born at Windsor. Catherine was 
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again in Prance, when her royal husband died (1422). 
She returned to London with the funeral cortege 3 but, 
after taking some part in the arrangements connected with 
the regency during her son’s minority, she almost dis- 
appears from the history of the country. The only 
remarkable circumstance of her subsequent life is her 
secret marriage. Her second husband, Owen Tudor, was 
sprung from a princely house of Wales, had followed Henry 
to his French wars, and had been made a squire of his 
body for bravery displayed at Agincourt. Subsequently, 
he became an officer in the queen’s household, and in this 
capacity gained her affections. He seems to have been 
a man of high character ; but as his position in England 
was of the lowest, the marriage was for many years kept a 
profound secret. The vexations the queen had to endure 
in consequence of its ultimate disclosure probably hastened 
her death, which took place in 1 437. As is well known, 
her eldest son to Owen Tudor was created earl of 
Richmond, and, marrying Margaret Beaufort, the heiress 
of the house of Somerset and representative of the junior 
branch of John of Gaunt, became the father of Henry VII., 
and the ancestor of the Tudor line of kings. 

CATHOLIC (Gr. KadoXcKo?, general, universal), a desig- 
nation adopted at a very early period by the Christian 
church to indicate its world- wide iiniversaKty in contrast 
with the national j^articiilarism of Judaism. It has also 
been used by ecclesiastical writers, from Ignatius down- 
wards, to denote the church as the depository of uni- 
versally-received doctrine {qnod seni-per, qMod ubique, et 
quod db omoiibus) in contrast with heretical sects. In the 
latter or exclusive sense it is still claimed on the ground of 
historic continuity by the Roman Catholic Church; but 
the claim, in so far as it is exclusive, is, of course, not 
recognized by other Christian denominations. See Roman 
Catholic Chuech. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, a religious com- 
munity often called ‘‘ Irvingites,” but not itself acknow- 
ledging any other name than that of “ the Catholic 
Apostolic Church,” which, the members say, belongs to them 
in common with the whole of baptized Christendom. The 
relation of the celebrated preacher Edward Irving to this 
community was, as they state it, somewhat similar to that of 
John Baptist to the early Christian church, i.e,, he was the 
forerunner and prophet of the coming dispensation, not the 
founder of a new sect; and indeed the only connection which 
Irving seems to have had with the existing organization of 
the Catholic Apostolic body was in “fostering spiritual 
persons who had been driven out of other congregations for 
the exercise of their spiritual gifts.” Shortly after Irving’s 
trial and deposition, certain persons were at some meetings 
held for prayer designated as “ called to be apostles of the 
Lord” by certain others claiming prophetic gifts. In the 
year 1835, six months after Irving’s death, six others were 
similarly designated as “ called ” to complete the number 
of the “twelve,” who were then formally “ separated" by 
the pastors of the local congregations to which they belonged 
to their higher office in the universal church on the 14fch 
July 1835. This separation is understood by the com- 
munity not as “ in any sense being a schism or separation 
from the one Catholic Church, but a separation to a special 
work of blessing and intercession on behalf of it.” The 
twelve were afterwards guided to ordain others, — twelve 
prophets, twelve evangelists, and twelve pastors, “ sharing 
equally with them the one Catholic Episcopate,” and also 
seven deacons for administering the temporal affairs of the 
Church Catholic. The central episcopacy of eight-and- 
forty was regarded as “ indicated by prophecy,” being fore- 
shown in the forty-eight boards of the Mosaic Tabernacle. 
For ecclesiastical purposes the church universalis under 
their charge in twelve tribes; for Christendom is considered 
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to be divided into twelve portions or tribes, each tribe 
being under the special charge o£ an apostle and his co- 
ministers, and the seat of the Apostolic College being at 
Albury in England. 

Tor the service of the church a comprehensive book of 
liturgies and offices was provided by the “ apostles ; ” and 
lights, incense, vestments, holy oil, water, chrism, and other 
adjuncts of worship have been appointed by their authority. 
The ceremonial in its completeness may be seen in the 
church in Gordon Square, London, and elsewhere. The 
daily worship consists of “ matins” with ‘ ]iroposition” (or 
exposition) of the sacrament at 6 a.m., prayers at 9 a.m. 
and 3 p.m., and ‘‘ vespers” with “proposition ” at 5 p.m. 
On all Sundays and holy days there is a “solemn celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist” at the high altar; on Sundays 
this is at 10 A.M. On other days “low celebrations” 
are held in the side-chapels, which with the chancel in 
all churches correctly built after apostolic directions are 
separated or marked off from the nave by open screens with 
gates. 

Each congregation is presided over by its “ angel ” 
or bishop (who ranks as pastor in the Universal Church) ; 
under him are four-and-twenty priests, divided into the 
four ministries of “ elders, prophets, evangelists, and 
pastors,” and with these are the deacons, seven of whom 
regulate the temporal affairs of the church — ^besides whom 
there are also “sub-deacons, acolytes, singers, and door- 
keepers.” The understanding is that each elder, with his 
co-presbyters and deacons, shall have charge of 500 adult 
communicants in Ms district ; but tMs has been but par- 
tially carried into practice. This is the full constitution of 
each particular church or congregation as founded by the 
“ restored apostles,” each local church thus “ reflecting in 
its government the government of the Church Catholic by 
the angel or high priest Jesus Christ, and His forty-eight 
presbyters in their fourfold ministry (in which apostles 
and elders always rank first), and under these the deacons 
of the Church Catholic,” The priesthood is supported by 
tithes ; it being deemed a duty on the part of all members 
of the church who receive yearly incomes to offer a tithe 
of their increase every week, besides the free-will offering 
for the support of the place of worship, and for the 
relief of distress. Each local church sends “ a tithe of its 
tithes” to the “Temple,” by which the ministers of the 
Universal Church are supported; by these offerings, too, 
the needs of poorer churches are supplied, and other expenses 
connected with the administration of the Church Catholic. 
Erom recent statements made by members of this com- 
munity it appears to be making steady progress. It claims 
to have among its clergy many of the Koman, Anglican, 
and other churches, the orders of those ordained by Greek, 
Roman, and Anglican bishops being recognized by it with 
the simjile confirmation of an “ apostolic act.” 

Eor further details of doctrines, ritual, &o., see Bestoration of 
Apostles and Prophets, hy K, F. Bosworth ; also his Headings on 
the Liturgij, and The Church and Tabernacle. 

CATILUSTA, Lijoius Seeg-ius, a member of an ancient 
patrician family of Rome, first appears in history during 
the proscription of Sulla, conspicuous among the ruthless 
band of murderers, slaying his inoffensive brother-in-law 
with Ms own hand, and torturing and mutilating the mnch- 
loved Gratidianus. His foul vices were unconcealed ; he 
was believed to have made away with his wife and his son 
to win the profligate and wealthy Aurelia Orestilla; it 
was even suspected that he had been guilty of an intrigue 
with the Vestal Fabia. nevertheless, in 66 b.o., he 
found himself qualified for the consulship, and only 
incapacitated by the impeachment brought against Mm by 
P. Olodius Pulcher for extortion during his government in 
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advance to power, and accordingly he formed a conspiracy, 
in which Autronius, Piso, and even, according to rumour, 
Crassus and Caesar were concerned. The new consuls 
were to be murdered while offering up their vows on the 
1st of January ; and the fasces were to be seized by 
Catiline and Autronius. The plot failed, but only be- 
cause the signal was given too hastily ; and the discovery 
brought no punishment upon those implicated, for the 
intervention of a tribune was readily obtained. Soon 
after, Catiline, having bribed both judges and accuser, 
was acquitted in the trial for extortion. His scheme 
was forthwith immensely widened. The city was to be 
fired, and those who ojiposed the revolution were to be 
slain ; aR debts were to be cancelled ; and there v/as to 
be a proscription of all the wealthy citizens. Among 
the conspirators were many men of the first rank and 
influence. Arms and money were collected, soldiers were 
enlisted, and the assistance of the slaves was sought. But 
Catdine’s hopes were again disappointed ; once more he 
failed to obtain, the consulship ; and, moreover, it soon 
became apparent that one of the new consuls, Cicero, was 
mysteriously able to thwart all the schemes of the con- 
spirators, He was, in fact, informed of every detail, 
through Fulvia, the mistress of Curius, one of the plotters, 
who was himself soon persuaded to turn informer. Befoio 
the next comitia consiilaria assembled, the orator had given 
so impressive a warning of the danger which was impending, 
that Catiline was once more rejected and the consuls were 
invested with absolute authority. The other consul, C. 
Autronius, being absent in Macedonia, Cicero had every- 
tMng in Ms own hands. On the 8th of FTovember, he again 
rose in the senate to make so vigorous an attack upon 
Catihne that he rushed from the temple, amid the curses 
of the senators, and fled to the army. Next day Cicero 
awoke the terror of the people by a second declaration which 
he delivered in the Forum. Still not one of the rebels 
deserted, though a free pardon and great rewards were 
offered to informers, — a remarkable proof, it has been said, 
of the wretchedness and discontent of the lower orders at 
that time. It has also, however, been suggested that there 
existed no conspiracy of a kind concerning which any 
member of the lower orders could give information. Legal 
evidence 'of the plot was, nevertheless, obtained by the 
means of the ARobrogian ambassadors, implicating Lentu- 
lus, Cethegus, and StafciRus, who, on the nones of De- 
cember, were condemned to be strangled by the common 
executioner in the vile dungeon of the Capitol. This act of 
speedy vengeance, which was opposed as illegal by Julius 
Ccesar, was strenuously advocated by Cato and, indirectly, 
by Cicero. Thus a heavy blow was dealt to the 
cause of Catiline, who, in the beginning of 62 b.o., saw 
his legions, partiaRy armed and diminisMd by desertion, 
shut in between those of MeteRus Celer and Antony. Near 
Faesulae he hazarded battle with the forces of the latter, 
commanded by M. Petreius, for the proconsul was or 
pretended to be ill. So terrible an engagement ensued 
that the bravest of the victors were slain, and of the con- 
quered not one was taken alive. Catiline’s body was found 
far in advance of his own ranks, amidst a heap of the 
enemy whom he had slain. 

Such is the account of the conspiracy' of CatRine, and 
such is the character of its author, as we find them in the 
speeches of Cicero, and the histories of SaRust and Dion 
Cassius. Though there is nothing incredible in either, it 
must not be forgotten that our sole authorities for these 
statements were aR members of one political party, and 
that the aristocratical. Some of the incidents given as 
facts by Dion Cassius are manifest absurdities ; and Cicero 
shared the common habit of ancient orators, and paid more 
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We find him at one time admitting that Catiline had almost 
persuaded him of his honesty and merit, nay, even seeking 
a political union with him ; at another, -when his alliance 
had been rejected and an election was at hand, declaiming 
against him as a murderer, and as a profligate horribly con- 
spicuous among profligates. And, lastly, though Sallust’s 
vivid narrative is consistent throughout, it is not hard to 
see that he cherished very bitter feelings against the 
democratical party. Nevertheless, -we have certainly no 
ground for accepting the view which makes Catiline a 
woithy successor of the Gracchi, an honest enemy of the 
hateful oligarchy, and a disinterested champion of the pro- 
vincials. The following is probably as accurate a statement 
of the case as can now be given. There was at the time on 
the part of many of the Roman nobles a determination to raise 
themselves to power, despite the opposition of the senate, 
while the bolder among them were quite prepared to resort 
to force, if that appeared likely to be for their advantage. 
When, therefore, the senatorial party successfully assumed 
the aggressive, and its leader, Cicero, ventured on the bold 
course which we have described, they at once took up arms. 
Among them Catiline stands out conspicuous, and receives 
all the attacks of their enemies. Whether he was morally 
worse than the rest we cannot say with confidence ; it was 
enough that he was far the foremost in force of body and 
rf mind. 

CATLIN, Geoegu (1796-1872), a writer on the North 
American Indians, was horn at Wilkesbarre, Luzerne Co., 
Pennsylvania, in 1796. He was brought up to the law, 
and practised that profession in Philadelphia for two years ; 
but art was his favourite pursuit, and forsaking the law he 
established himself at New York as a portrait painter. In 
1832, his attention having been called to the fact that the 
pure American race was disappearing before the march of 
civilization, he resolved to rescue from oblivion the types 
and customs of this singular people. With this object in 
view he spent many years among the Indians in North and 
South America. He lived with them, acquired their 
languages, and studied very thoroughly their habits, 
customs, and mode of life, making copious notes and 
many studies for paintings. In 1840 he came to Europe 
with his collection of paintings ; and in the following year 
he published at London a work on the Manners, -Customs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians in two 
volumes, illustrated with 300 engravings. In 1844 he 
published The North Ameidcan Portfolio, containing 25 
plates of hunting scenes and amusements in the Rocky 
Mountains and the prairies of America. This was followed 
in 1848 by Might Years' Travels and Residence in Europe, 
in which Catlin narrates the adventures of three differeut 
parties of American Indians, whom he had introduced to 
the courts of England, Prance, and Belgium. In 1861 
he published a curious little volume, in “ manngraph,” 
entitled The Breath of Life, on the advantage of keeping 
one’s mouth habitually closed, especially during sleep ; and 
in 1868 appeared his Last Rambles arnongst the Indians of 
the Rochy Mountains and the Andes. He died in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, December 22, 1872, 

CATMANDOO, the capital of Nepal, in India. See 
KHi-TMAOTIT. 

CATO, M. PoBGtTTS, sumamed Sapiens, Priseus, Oen- 
sorius, or Major, was born at Tusculum in the year 234 B.O. 
of an ancient plebeian family, noted for some military 
services, but not ennobled by the discharge of the higher 
civE offices. This man may betaken as a type of the 
genuine Roman character at the critical moment when the 
free slate was in its fullest vigour, hut was threatened with 
sudden apd rapid decline. His early youth fell in with 
the period of Hannibal’s invasion of Italy. Before he had 
reached middle , age ‘ Rome had escaped from imminent 
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danger of destruction, and had entered upon its career of 
universal conquest beyond the limits of the Italian 
peninsula. He was bred, after the manner of his Latin 
forefathers, to agriculture, to which he devoted himself 
assiduously when not engaged in military service. But 
having attracted the notice of L. Valerius Placcus, a 
magnate of the city, he was brought to Rome, and became 
successively qusstor (204), ffidile (199), prietor (198), and 
consul (195), Meanwhile he served in Africa under 
Scipio, and took part in the crowning campaign of Zama 
(202). He had a command in Sardinia, where he first 
showed his strict public morality, and again in Spain, 
which he reduced to subjection, and gained thereby the 
honour of a triumph (194). In the year 191 he acted as 
mEitary tribune in the war against Antiochus, and con- 
tributed to the great revolution by which Greece was finally 
delivered from the encroachments of the East, and sub- 
jected to the dominion of the West. Prom this period the 
morals and principles of the Romans became fatally 
affected by their contact with the advanced and corrupt 
civilization of the HeEenic world. Cato was among the 
first of his countrymen to perceive the danger, and to 
denounce it. His character as an able soldier was now well 
established ; and henceforth he preferred to serve the state 
in the Porum at home. Por several years he occupied 
himself in scrutinizing the conduct of the candidates for 
pubhc honours, and whenever he seemed to detect in them 
a decline from the stainless virtue of the olden time, he 
persistently opposed their claims. He questioned the 
“ pretended battles ” ot Minucius Thermus, and baffled his 
demand for a triumph (190); he deijounced the “pecula- 
tion” of Acilius Glabrio, the conqueror of Antiochus (189) ; 
he declaimed against Pulvius Nobilior for meanly flattering 
his soldiers, and for carrying about with Mm in his 
campaigns a “ frivolous verse- writer,” such as Ennius. If 
he was not personally engaged in the prosecution of the 
Scipios (Africanus and Asiaticus) for corruption, it was by 
his spirit that the attack upon them was animated. 
Africanus, indeed, refused to reply to the charge, saying 
only, “Romans, this is the day on which I conquered 
Hannibal,” and the citizens absolved him by acclamation ; 
nevertheless, so marked was the blot which Cato had hit in 
the character of the self-seeking commanders of the time, 
that Africanus himself found it necessary to retire self- 
banished to his villa at Liternum. 

But Cato was engaged in making head against corruptions 
more deeply-seated and more widely-prevalent, than these. 
The pride of conquest, the infection of foreign manners, 
and the dissolution of national ideas and prejudices had 
made formidable inroads upon the narrow simplicity of the 
ancient Romans. Both the Etruscans and the Greeks were 
imbued with a more refined and artificial culture ; and with 
their higher education and enhanced power of persuasion, 
both these peoples were now exerting a powerful influence 
upon the minds of their conquerors. Cato conceived it to 
be Ms special mission to resist this invasion. It was in the 
discharge of the censorship that his character as a maintainer 
of primitive discipHne was most strongly exhibited, and 
hence that he derived the title by which he is most generally 
distinguished. He revised with unsparing severity the 
lists of senators and knights, ejecting from either order the 
men whom he judged unworthy of it, either from their want 
of the prescribed means, or from notorious crimes or 
vices. The expulsion of the great imperator L. Quinctius 
Flamininus was a splendid example of his rigid justice. 
He regulated with pedantic strictness the expenses of the 
table, and also of dress and personal ornament, especiaEy 
of the women. He contended gallantly, but even more 
ineffectually, against bribery at the public elections ; and 
though he gained little success in the crusades to wMoh 
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he thus religiously devoted himself, it may be allowed that 
the example of the great censor did actually raise and 
maintain a higher spirit of public morality among his con- 
temporaries, and gave encouragement and strength to many 
struggling consciences even in later generations. 

From the date of his censorship (184) to his death in 
149, Cato held no public office at home or abroad; but 
coutiuued to the last to distinguish himself in the senate 
as the persistent opponent of the new ideas and the men 
who supported them. He was struck with horror, along 
with many other Eomans of the graver stamp, at the 
licence of the Bacchanalian mysteries (181), which he 
attributed to the fatal iufluence of Grecian manners ; and 
he vehemently urged the dismissal of the sophists who 
came as ambassadors from Athens. It was not till his 
eightieth year that he consented to learn even the 
rudiments of the Greek language. His speeches, of which 
as many as 150 were collected, were principally directed 
against the young free-thinking and loose-principled nobles 
of the day It is hard to say, was the remark of Livy, 
whether he attacked them most or they him ; for they too 
did not fail to retaliate, and when he was required to defend 
himself iu his eighty-first year against a capital charge, he 
was heard to complain of having to plead his cause before 
men of other minds and of another generation. Almost 
his last public act was to urge his countrymen to the third 
Punic war and the destruction of Carthage. Eome, he 
constantly declared, could never be safe while so great a 
city lay so near her ; and he plucked, on one occasion, from 
under his robe the fresh figs which, he said, had been 
gathered but three days before on the coast which fronted 
the mouth of the Tiber, exclaiming again and again, 
“ Delenda est Carthago ! ” 

The great principle of Cato’s life was to do eveiything by 
rule. With him the individual life was a continual disci- 
pline, and public life was the discipline of the many. He 
regarded the individual householder as the germ of the 
family, the family as the germ of the state. All his actions 
were measured, and every one assigned to its proper place 
and hour ; he was a great economist of his time, and 
thereby enabled himself to get through a great variety of 
work, though it all lay within narrow limits. He exacted 
similar application from his dependents, and proved himself 
a hard husband, a strict father, a severe and cruel master. 
There was little difference, apparently, in the esteem in which 
he held his wife and his slaves ; his pride alone induced 
him to take a deeper interest and indulge a warmer feehng 
in regard to his sons. It may he remarked, however, that 
among the Eomans themselves there was little in this 
behaviour which seemed worthy of censure ; it was respected 
rather as a traditional example of the old Eoman manners. 
In the remarkable passage in which Livy describes the 
character of Cato {Hist, xxxix. 40), there is no word of 
blame for the rigid discipline of his household. 

During the course of his long and industrious life, Cabo 
contributed to the formation of the Latin language by at 
least two important works, the treatise De Be Bustica, 
which is supposed to be at lea.st substantially his own, and 
the Origines, of which last only fragments remain. The one 
is a miscellaneous collection of rules of good husbandry, 
conveying much curious information on the domestic habits 
of the Eomans of his age, the other seems to have been a 
more methodical compilation of Eoman history from the 
foundation of the city to Ms own time. The fragments 
which remain of it furnish us with information which is 
often intexestmg, but sometimes perplexing, and it is 
observed that Livy seems to have made no use of the 
work of which he could not have been ignorant. Of the 
numerous speeches of Cato but few passages have been pre- 
served. His collection of Apophtliegmata — he was himself 
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curt, caustic, and sententious in conversation — is wholly 
lost. 

We possess the life of Cato as written by Cornehus 
Nepos, Plutarch, and Aurelius Victor, Many particulars 
of his career and character are to be gathered from Livy and 
Cicero. (c. m.) 

CATO, M. PoECius (commonly distinguished from his 
great-grandfather, Cato the Censor, by the title of Uticensis, 
from the place of his death and the renown attending upon 
it), furnishes a remarkable specimen of the effect of 
Hellenic training upon the hard and narrow but determined 
spirit of the old Latin race. While he inherited from his 
illustrious ancestor, and from the general discipline of his 
family through many generations, a sour and severe temper, 
a pedantic adherence to form and usage, and an utter lack 
of sympathy with any temper or habits alien from his own, 
his feeliDgs had been deepened, if not expanded, by the 
study of the Greek philosophy. As a devoted follower of 
the Stoic teaching he had attained to very lofty principles, 
and made them, with almost undeviatmg consistency, the 
rule of his life and conduct. He became a fanatic in the 
pursuit of holiness and pureness of living, in the highest 
sense in which such graces could be acquired by a pagan, 
with a view to himself and his own perfection only, but 
with no love of man and no faith in Providence, He waged 
a brave but hopeless war against tbe evil tendencies of his 
age ; but he attached to himself no party, gave strength 
to no cause, effected no good in his generation, and at 
the last critical moment betrayed his trust to humanity by 
fleeing from immediate evil by an unreflecting suicide. 
But his aims were, for the times in wMch he lived, 
generous and noble, and his career well deserves to bo 
studied by succeeding generations. It is only in a very 
slight outline that it can be here presented. 

Cato was born in the year 95 e.c., and on the death of 
his parents was brought up in the house of his uncle, 
Livius Drusus, who was just then beginning to incite the 
Italians to claim a share in the Eoman franchise and its 
privileges. This was the commencement of the intestine 
troubles of the Eepnblic, and the whole of Cato’s after-life 
was passed amidst domestic dissensions and civil wars. In 
his early years he expressed with striking boldness his dis- 
gust at the cruelties of Sulla, The priesthood of Apollo, to 
which he early consecrated himself, commended him to a 
life of rigid observances, and gave a great impulse to his 
fervid imagination. He learned the principles of the Stoics 
under a Greek teacher named Antipater, bat his oratory 
in the Forum represented only the harsh, vehement, and 
caustic type of his Eoman countrymen. After fighting in 
the ranks against Spartacus he became a military tribune, 
67 B.C., and served a campaign in Macedonia. On his 
return he obtained the qumstorship, and distinguished 
himself for his zeal and integrity in the management of 
the public accounts, which recommended him for a 
provincial appointment in Asia. Again he acquitted him- 
self with marked disinterestedness, and conceived a disgust 
equal to that of his great ancestor at the corruption of the 
public men with whom he came in contact. He saw, 
however, much to admire in the discipline which Lucullus 
had enforced in his own Eastern command, and he supported 
his claims to a triumph, while he opposed the inordinate 
pretensions of Pompeius. When the favour of the nobles 
gained him the tribuneship he exerted himself to convict 
Murena, one of their chief men, of bribery. Cicero, more 
pliant than himself, defended the culprit and obtained his 
acquittal ; but Cicero was glad to avail himself of the 
firmness and stern justice of his recent adversary, when he 
urged the execution of Catilina’s associates. By this time 
Cato had become a great power in the state. Though 
possessed of little wealth and no family influence, his 
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character for unflinching resolution in the cause of the 
ancient free state rendered him a valuable instrument in the 
hands of the nobles, perplexed as they were by the open 
hostility of Caesar and the oppressive patronage of Pompeius 
and Crassus. They were the better disposed, perhaps, to 
make use of him from the oddity of his unpractical temper, 
which made it the easier for them occasionally to dis- 
claim and repudiate his assistance. They did not, in- 
deed, find him so complacent a dupe as Cicero, nor did 
they treat him more faithfully. They thrust him into the 
snare prepared for him by the triumvirs, and let him he 
sent on a mission of gross injustice towards the king of 
Cyprus, which his pedantic loyalty to the state forbade him 
to refuse. He continued to struggle against the combined 
powers of the triumvirs in the city, and became involved 
in scenes of violence and riot, while desperately resisting 
the superior force of their turbulent adherents. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in obtaining the prsetorship in 54, in 
which office he strenuously exerted himself in the hope- 
less and thankless task of suppressing bribery, in which 
all parties were equally interested. Itesolved not to 
stoop to such practices himself, he failed to attain the con- 
sulsMp ; and he had made up his mind to retire from the 
arena of civic ambition when the civil war broke out in 49. 

Cato had now persuaded himself that the sole chance for 
the free state lay in conceding an actual supremacy to 
Pompeius. Accordingly he did not scruple to support the 
unjust measures of the nobles against Caesar, which gave 
too fair a colour to the invasion of Italy. Cato was, indeed, 
little prepared for his commander’s flight across the 
Adriatic, and the surrender of the city, the government, 
and therewith the ostensible right, to the victorious rebel. 
Though he followed Pompeius to Epirus he found little 
satisfaction in his camp, where the fugitives were loudly 
threatening a bloody vengeance on their enemies. He 
excused himself from accompanying the forces of the Senate 
into Thessaly, by which he escaped being present at the 
battle of Pharsaha. After that great disaster, when his 
chief had abandoned his party and provided only for him- 
self, he too felt at liberty to separate himself from the 
main body of the republicans, and conducted a small 
remnant of their forces into Africa. His march through 
the deserts of Libya gained him immortal glory. The 
struggle between the senate and Cffisar was renewed in the 
African province. Cato shut himself up in Utica, and 
prepared to defend it as the most important post for 
communication with Italy. The battle of Thapsus, and 
the total rout of the senatorial forces, now threw upon him 
the whole weight of maintaining a cause which had become 
evidently desperate. The people of the place were anxious 
to make terms with the victor ; but he would not trust the 
Roman citizens and soldiers to the clemency of the heir of 
Marius. Hitherto the civil wars of Rome had been con- 
tinually marked by bloody retaliation; even if Caesar 
himself were disposed to mercy he might not be able to 
restrain the violence of his allies ; and it was rumoured 
that terrible execution had been inflicted upon the captives 
of the last battle. Accordingly Cato determined to keep 
the gates closed tfll he had sent his adherents off by sea. 
While the embarkation was in progress his own demeanour 
continued calm and dignified. He supped familiarly with 
his friends, discoursing with them, as was his wont, on 
philosophical topics. On being informed that the last of 
the transports had left the port he cheerfully dismissed his 
attendants, and soon afterwards stabbed himself on his 
couch. Assistance was promptly offered, but he refused 
to avafl himself of it, and so perished, much, it may 
he said, to his own fame, but with little advantage to his 
country (46 B.o.) 

Cato had been reading, we are told, in his last moments 
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Plato’s dialogue on The Immortality of the Soul, but it is not 
likely that the Stoic, with his keen and rigid logic, put much 
faith in the vague aspirations of the idealist of Academus. 
His own philosophy had taught him to act upon a narrow 
sense of immediate duty without regard to future con- 
tingencies. He conceived that he was placed in the world 
to play an active part, marked out by circumstances, and 
when disabled from carrying out his principles, to retire 
gravely from it. He had lived for the free state, and it 
now seemed his duty to perish with it. Caesar had slain 
the commonwealth ; it never occurred to him that Caesar 
himself was mortal, and that the commonwealth might live 
again. Had he condescended to ask his life, the conquerors 
would have been proud to grant it ; in two years more he 
might have been the survivor, for he was hardly yet fifty 
years of age, and might have formed a rallying point for 
the few devoted spirits, though few indeed they were, who 
really cared for freedom. Cato has 1 eft perhaps, from the cir- 
cumstances of his life and of his death, the most marked name 
in the history of Roman philosophy, but he was a student, 
possibly a dreamer only, composed no works, and bequeathed 
to posterity no other instruction than that of his example. 
The memory of his career proved indeed fruitful. The 
school of the Stoics, which took a leading part in the 
history of Rome under the earlier emperors, looked to him 
as its saint and patron. It continued to wage war against 
the empire, hardly less openly than Cato himself, for two 
centuries, till at last it became actually seated on- the im- 
perial throne in the person of Marcus Aurelius, (c. M.) 

CATO, Dionysius, a name concerning which it is 
doubtful whether it be the name of the author, or merely 
part of the title, of the Tionydi Gatonis Disticha de 
Moribus ad Filium, a small work, consisting of moral 
apophthegms, chiefly in hexameters. The name usually 
given is simply Cato, but Dionysius is added on the 
authority of a MS. declared by Scaliger to be of great 
antiquity. Other titles by which the book is known are 
Gato Moralissimm and Gato, Carmen de Moribus. The 
latter is also the title of a work by the famous M. Cato 
the elder ; but extracts given from this by A. ulus Gellius 
prove that it was in prose. The authorship of the Disticha 
has been ascribed to a large number of persons, including 
Seneca and Boetius, but in truth we know nothing of the 
writer, or of the exact time when it was written. The 
style is generally pure, and the existence of occasional 
corruptions argues little against its antiquity, since interpo- 
lations have certainly been made, and not improbably emen- 
dations attempted. The first mention of the work which we 
find is in a letter addressed to Valentinian ; it is also 
referred to by Isidorus and Alcuin, and frequently by 
Chaucer. It appears to have had considerable reputation 
in the Middle Ages ; and at the revival of learning it was 
studied and highly praised by such men as Scaliger and 
Erasmus. There have been numerous editions, in MS. and 
print, of which the best is that of Arntzenins, Amsterdam, 
1764. In 1483 a translation was issued from Caxton’s 
press at Westminster. 

CATS, Jacob (1577-1660), one of the oldest, and long 
the most popular, of Dutch poets and humourists, was 
born at Brouwershaven in Zeeland. Deprived of his 
mpther at an early age, and adopted with his three brothers 
by an uncle. Cats was sent to school at Zierikzee. At 
school he was an idle boy, and learned but little; 
removed, however, to the young and thriving university 
of Leyden, he seems to have read hard, and to have 
acquired a respectable knowledge of Greek and jurispru- 
dence. After a visit to France to learn the language, and a 
turn in Italy with the same object, he returned to 
Holland, and settled at the Hague, where he began to 
practise as an advocate. His pleading in defence of a 
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wretched creature accused of witchcraft got Mm many 
clients and some reputation. As Cats so far anticipated 
the common sense line of argument afterwards adopted in 
cases of the sort as to he often referred to later as an 
authority his success was by no means undeserved. A 
serious love affair occurred about tMs time, which was 
broken off on the very eve of marriage by a tertian fever 
in the bridegroom. The fever defied all attempts at cure 
for some two years. For medical advice and change of air 
Cats betook himself to England, where he consulted the 
Mghest authorities, and exhausted their pharmacopoeia in 
vain. He resigned himself to his fate, returned to 
Zeeland to die, and was cured mysteriously by a strolling 
quack. He then went to Middleburgh, where (1602) he 
married a lady named Valkenburg, who bore Mm five 
children At Middleburgh he devoted himself to farming 
and poetry, retiring gradually from the exercise of Ms 
profession, and producing Ms first great works — the 
MmJblems of Fancy and Love, the Galatea (a pastoral 
romance), the Mirror of Past and Present, the Marriage, 
and others. In 162 1, on the expiration of the twelve years’ 
truce with Spain, the breaking of the dykes drove him 
from his farm. He was made pensionary (stipendiary 
magistrate) of Middleburgh ; and two years afterwards he 
received the same distinction from the larger city of Dort. 
His Nuptial Bing was the result of Ms leisure during this 
part of his career. In 1627 Cats came to England on a 
mission to Charles I. ; that prince made him a knight, hut 
otherwise the poet’s success as an ambassador was not 
indicated by any result. In 1636 he was made grand 
pensionary of Holland; and in 1652, a year after his 
resignation of this office, the second in the commonwealth, 
he again figured in England as an unsuccessful envoy. 
His long Latin oration left Cromwell absolutely unmoved ; 
and Cats returned to Holland altogether to relinquish the 
practice of state affairs. In the seclusion of Ms villa of 
Sorgvliet (Fly-from-Care), near the Hague, he resided till 
his death, occupied in the composition of Ms autobiography 
{MgUy-tivo Years of My Life) and of many poems {Old 
Age and Country Life, Coffins for the Living, &c.) He 
was buried by torchlight, and with great ceremopy, in the 
Klooster-Kerk at, the Hague, and is still spoken of as 
“ Father Oats ” by his countrymen. 

Oats, who dived and reigned with Hooft and Yondel in the 
golden age of Flemish literature, was an exceedingly prolific 
writer. His versification is smooth and regular ; although 
somewhat monotonous ; Ms style is homely and familiar ; 
and the naivet4 and simplicity of most of that he says, and 
of Ms manner of saying it, are peculiarly attractive. He 
never soared, or tried to soar ; he was content to plod on, 
scattering round Mm as he went the blunt straight 
maxims, the shrewd little moralities, the excellent pieces 
of advice, which Ms countrymen — of whose practical and 
prosaic genihs he is the highest literary representative — 
have found so pleasant and so full of profit. Hardly 
known outside of Holland, among Ms own people for 
nearly two centuries he enjoyed an enormous popularity, — 
his Book of Emblems, a great favourite with Sir Joshua 
Beynolds in his childhood, being often styled “ The House- 
hold Bible.” Of late years, however, Ms diffuseness and the 
aptiquated character of Ms matter and diction have come to- 
he regarded as difficulties in the way of stuAy, and he is 
perhaps .jrathep- more renowned than read. A statue to 
him was er,ected at Ghent in 1829. 

See Jacob ;Cat6i, Qomplet? ^forks, 1790-1800, 19 vols. ; 
Pigott, Moral Emblems, ^ with Aphorisms, dec,, from Jacob 
Oats, 1860;. and Octavo ]D,elepierre, Sketch of the History 
of Flemish IMercdwre,,}.^^^. ^ Southey has a very compli- 
mantary reference to Cats in his Epistle to Allan Cun- 
ningham,’' 
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CATSKILL or KAATSKIL MOUNTAINS, a group 
of moderate elevation belonging to the great Appalachian 
system of North America. They are situated for the most 
part in Greene County, New York, and are mainly 
remarkable for the beauty of their scenery and the magni- 
ficence of the outlook over the neighbouring country. The 
principal summits are Pound Top, High Peak, and Over- 
look, which attain a height of nearly 4000 feet. To the 
north of High Peak is situated the celebrated gorge or 
“ clove ” of Cattei skill, with its waterfall. The cascades are 
three in number, and the total height is about 300 feet ; 
hut the supply of water is often deficient, and has even 
to be managed by the hotel proprietors, The place 
can easily be reached from Mountain House, an hotel 
which is built at an elevation of 2500 feet, on the front 
of Pine Orchard Mountain, about 12 miles from the 
town of Catskill. Another hotel has more recently been 
erected on the summit of Overlook, at a height of 3800 
feet. 

,CA.TTAGK [Cuttack], a district of British India, in the 
province of Orissa, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, in 20° N. lat., and 85° to 87° E. long. 
It is bounded on the N. by the district of Balasor, from 
which It is separated by the Baitaranf and Dhdmr4 rivers ; 
on the E. by the Bay of Bengal, on the S. by the district 
of Puri, and on the W. by the Orissa Tributary States. 
The district comprises the nucleus or middle portion of the 
great delta formed by the MahAnadi River, and consists of 
three distinct tracts ; — ^first, a marshy woodland strip 
along the coast, from 3 to 30 miles in breadth ; second, 
an intermediate stretch of rice plains , third, a broken 
hilly region, which forms the western boundaty of the 
district. The marshy strip along the coast, like the 
Bengal Sundarhans, is covered with swamps and malaria- 
breeding jungles, but lacks their forest scenery. As 
one approaches the sea the solid land gives place to a 
vast network of streams and creeks, whose sluggish waters 
are constantly depositing silt, and forming morasses or 
quicksands. Cultivation does not begin till the limits of 
tMs dismal region are passed. The intermediate rice 
plains stretch inland for about 40 miles, and occupy the 
older part of the delta between the sea-coast strip and the 
hilly frontier. They are intersected by four large rivers, 
which dash down from the western mountains, and then 
split into innumerable branches on the level delta. Their 
distributaries, alter tortuous interlacings, frequently rejoin 
the parent stream as it approaches the sea. This inter- 
mediate tract is a region of rich cultivation, dotted with 
great banyan trees, thickets of bamboos, exquisite palm 
foliage, and mango groves. The hilly frontier separates 
the delta of British Orissa from the semi-independent 
■Tributary States. It consists of a series of ranges, 10 to 
15 miles in length, running nearly due east and west, with 
densely-wooded slopes and lovely valleys between. The 
timber, however, is small, and is of little value except 
as fuel. The political character of these three tracts is 
as distinct as are their natural features. The first and 
third are stiU oceupied. by feu(jal, chiefs, and have never 
been subjected ,to a regular land-settlement, by either the 
■MusalmAn or the British. Government. They pay alight 
tribute, now permanently fixed. The , internaediate rice 
plains, known as the ^^nghplbandf, from t^ir having been 
regularly settled by tha Muhammadans, have yielded jto the 
successive dynasties ^ and conquerors of Orissa almost the 
whole of the revenues derived frona the province. The 
deltaic portions are of cqurse a dead level ; and the highest 
Mils witMn the dis^trict i<n the .^stem or frontier tract do 
not exceed 2500 feet. They are steep, and covered ^vith 
jungle, but can be climbed by men. -The most interesting 
of them are the Assa range, with its sandal trees and 
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Buddhist remains ; Udayagirf (Sunrise-hill), with its 
colossal image of Buddha, sacred reservoir, and ruins ; 
and Assagiri, with its mosque of 1719, The MahAvi- 
nayaka Peak, visible from Cattack, has been consecrated 
for ages to Siva- worship by ascetics and pilgrims. 

Cattack district takes its character from its rivers. 
These issue in magnificent streams through three gorges in 
the hilly frontier. On the south, the Mahduadi, literally 
the Great River, rushes down upon the delta from a narrow 
guUy at Nar4j, about seven miles west of the town of 
Cattack, On the extreme north of the district, the sacred 
Baitarani, the Styx of the Hindus, emerges from a more 
open country, and forms the boundary line between Cattack 
and Balasor. The BrAhmanl enters the district about half 
way between the two. The Cattack delta is thus divided 
into two great valleys, one of them lying between the 
Baitarani and the Brihmani, the other between the 
BrAhmani and the Mahdnadi. The rivers having, by the 
silt of ages, gradually raised their beds, now run along high 
levels. During floods they pour over their banks upon 
the surrounding valleys, by a thousand channels which 
interlace and establish communication between the main 
streams. As the rivers enter the district by three great 
gorges in the hills, so, after numerous bifurcations they 
find their way into the sea by three principal mouths. On 
the north, the Baitarani and Brdhmani debouch into the 
Bay of Bengal, under the name of the DhimrA, at Point 
Palmyras ; while the Mahdnadi, after a variety of inter- 
lacings, forms two great estuaries, — one, bearing the name 
of the Mahdnadf, at Raise Point, and the other, called the 
Devi, in the south-eastern corner of the district. Silt- 
banks and surf-washed bars render the entrance to these 
rivers perilous. The best harbour in Cattack district is at 
False Point, on the north of the Mahdnadi estuary. It 
consists of an anchorage, land-locked by islands or sand- 
banks, and with two fair channels navigable towards the 
land. The Famine Commissioners in 1867 reported it to 
be the best harbour on the coast of India from the HiigH 
to Bombay. The dearth of the preceding year (1866) had 
led to the discovery of its value as a port for throwing 
supplies into the starving province. The harbour is safe 
and roomy, and the channel properly buoyed. The DhdmiA 
harbour, further up the coast, although not so well protected, 
is more resorted to by native ships. Four canals have been 
made through Cattack since 1863 for regulating and 
distributing the water supply by means of irrigation, and 
for navigation. They are — the High Level Canal, the 
Kendrdpdrd Canal, the T^ldand^ Canal, and the Mdch- 
hgaon Canal, with their respective distributaries. The 
High Level Canal is designed to provide a great trade- 
route between Cattack and Calcutta, and to irrigate the 
country through which it passes. The other three are 
intended for irrigation and as navigable channels within the 
district. The canals were undertaken by the East India 
Irrigation Company in 1862; but the company proving 
unable to continue the works. Government purchased them 
on the 31st December 1869 for £941,368, Oattack district 
is subject to destructive floods, and from tima immemorial 
embankments have been maintained.along the sides of the 
rivers. In' 1870 their aggregate length was 680 miles. 

The district has an area of 3178 square miles, with a 
total population of 1,494,784, 96 per cent, of whom, or 
l,430,040,.are Hindus. The rest consist of Muhammadans, 
40,0!l3 ; , Christians, 2314 ,* ‘ and persons of unspecified 
religion, -22,398. The last comprise the aboriginal tribes, 
who here, as dsewhere, cling to- their mountains and 
junglesi They chiefly consist of the Bhumij, TdU, Kol, and 
Savar peoples,? the Savars, being by- far the most numerons, 
nufia:heBingi'’116,5§.9?lisoui.sj a 'They are r^arded by the 
orthodox .Hindus as -little better than the beasts of the 
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wildernesses which they inhabit. Miserably poor, they 
subsist for the most part by selling firewood or other 
products of their jungle ; but a few of them have patches 
of cultivated land, and many earn wages as day labourers 
to the Hindus. They occupy, in fact, an intermediate 
stage of degradation between the comparatively well-off 
tribes in the Tributary States (the stronghold and home 
of the race), and the Pdns, Bdurfs, Kandrds, and other 
semi-aboriginal peoples on the lowlands, who rank as the 
basest castes of tbe Hindu community. The great bulk 
of the Indo-Aryan or Hindu population consists of Uriyas, 
with a residue of immigrant Bengalis, LdU KAyets from 
Behar and Horthern India, Tebngds from the Madras 
coast, Marhattds from Central and Western India, a few 
Sikhs from the Punjab, and ISIarwdrls from R4jput4n4. The 
Muhammadans are chiefly the descendants of the Pathfins 
who took refuge in Orissa after the subversion of their king- 
dom in Bengal by the Mughuls in the 16th century. 

Only three towns in Cattack district contained in 1872 
upwards of 5000 inhabitants, viz,, Cattack, the capital, 
60,878; J^jpur, 10,753; Kendrdpdr4, 10,682. Jhjpur 
was the capital of Orissa under its Hindu kings ; it is still 
considered a sacred town, and thousands of pilgrims 
annually flock to it. 

Rice forms the staple product of the district ; its three 
chief varieties are bidli or early rice, sS’ad or winter rice, 
and ddlua or spnng rice. The other cereal crops consist 
of mdndud (a grass-like plant producing a coarse grain 
resembling rice), wheat, barley, and cliind, a rice-like cereal. 
Sudn, another rice-like cereal, not cultivated, grows spon- 
taneously in the paddy fields. Pulses of different sorts, 
oilseeds, fibres, sugar-cane, tobacco, spices, and vegetables 
also form crops of the district. The cultivators consist of 
two classes — the resident husbandmen [Thdni), and the 
non-resident or migratory husbandmen {PdM), At the 
time of the last settlement of land revenue in 1837, the 
rights of the resident cultivators were formally recognized 
by Government, and secured to them by palm-leaf leases 
They hold their homestead lands rent free, and are not 
liable to he ousted so long as they continue to pay the rents 
assessed on their cultivable lands. Nor can such rents be 
enhanced until the expiration of their leases, which run con- 
currently with the land-settlement to 1897. The non-resi- 
dent cultivators were formerly tenants-at-wiU, hut since 
j 1869 a large proportion of them have acquired rights of 
occupancy under the Acts of the Indian Legislature. 

Weekly steamers ply between Calcutta and Dhdmrd. 
The High Level Canal, when completed, will afford ample 
means of communication inland towards Bengal. The 
revenues of the Cattack district have steadily increased 
under the British rule. The total revenue in 1829-30 
was £139,642, ■ the expenditure on civil administration 
£114,438 ; in 1870-71 the revenue was £243,958, the 
civil expenditure £223,659. In the latter year the land 
revenue amounted to £77,629. Excluding the indigenous 
village schools maintained by the people themselves, the 
schools inspected by the Educational Department in 
1872-73 numbered 63, attended by 2436 pupils, and 
maintained at an outlay of £4081, to which Government 
contributed £2699. The hot season commences in March 
, and lasts till about the middle of June ; the rains con- 
tinue from the middle of Jime tiU the end of October, 
when the -cold weather sets in. The average rainfall for 
five years • previous to 1870 was 63 T 8 inches, the average 
, temperature 84° Fahr. ‘ Intermittent fever, elephanti- 
lasis; smallpox;' and bowel complaints form the prevalent 
diseases. Cholera- is always present among the natives, 

. and occasionally assumes the epidemic type. The district 
, of Cattack, with the rest of Orissa, passed into the hands 
of the English from the Marhattds in 1803. ? (w. w. H.) 
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Cattack, the most important town in, the above district, 
and the capital of the province, is situated in 20° 28' JST. 
lat. and 85° 55' E. long, on the tongue of land where the 
Mahdnadl first bifurcates, throwing off the Kdtjurl on its 
southern and the BinipA on its northern bank. Gattack 
city formed one of the five royal strongholds of ancient 
Orissa, and was founded by a warlike prince who reigned 
from 953 to 961. Its native kings protected it from the 
rivers by a masonry embankment several miles long, built 
of enormous blocks of hewn atone, and in some places 25 
feet high. A fortress defended the north-west corner of the 
town, and was captured by the English from the Mar- 
hattds in October 1803. It is now abandoned as a place of 
defence. The city has long been the commercial and 
administrative headquarters of Orissa ; it is connected 
with False Point harbour by the Kendrdpdrd Canal. The 
High Level Canal, at present in course of construction, 
will open out inland communication between it and Cal- 
cutta. In 1825 the town contained 6512 houses, and a 
population of about 40,000. Population in 1872, 50,878, 
viz., Hindus, 40,849 ; Muhammadans, 7436 ; Christians, 
1968; others, 625. (w. w. h.) 

OATTAB.O, the chief town of a circle in the Austrian 
kingdom of Dalmatia, situated on a narrow ledge between 
the mountains of Montenegro and the Bocca di Cattaro, a 
winding and beautiful inlet of the Adriatic. It is strongly 
fortified towards both the sea and land, — ^towards the sea 
by the fortress of Castelnuovo, at the mouth of the gulf, 
and towards land more especially by the Castle of San 
Giovanni on the heights ; the long lines of wall from this 
castle to the town form a striking feature in the landscape. 
The town is the seat of a Catholic bishop, and contains a 
small cathedral, a Catholic collegiate church, and several 
convents ; but the population is largely Slavonic, and the 
Greek Church is almost on a level with the Latin. The 
trade is comparatively restricted, and but little advantage is 
taken of the gulf exceptfor thefisheries. The principal article 
of export is dried flesh or castradina. Population, 3600. 

Cattaro is probaWyto be identified with the Eoman Asanvvum (or 
AsTcrourim) ; but it does not appear under anything like its present 
name till the 10 th century, when it is described by Oonatantinua 
Porphyrogenitus as Dekat&ra. In the reign of Basil the Macedo- 
nian (867-886) it was captured hy the Saracens ; but it afterwards 
maintained itself as a more or less independent republic till 1419, 
when from fear of the Turks it accepted the protection and dominion 
of Yenice. In the following centuries it was several times besieged 
by the enemies of Yenice j and in 1563 and 1667 it was nearly 
destroyed by earthquakes. By the peace of Campo-Formio it passed 
to Austria ; but in 1805, by the peace of Presburg, it was assigned to 
Italy, and in 1810 it united with the French empire. Its restora- 
tion to Austria did not take place till 1814. See Tozer, Highlands 
of Turkey, 1869 ; Saturday Review, March 1876. 

CATTERMOLE, Geor&b (1800-1868), an English 
painter, chiefly in water-colours, was born at Dickleburgh, 
near Diss, ISTorfolk, in August 1800, At the age of sixteen 
he began working as an architectural and topographical 
draughtsman; afterwards he contributed designs to be 
engraved in the annuals then so fashionable and popular; 
thence he progressed into water-colour painting, becoming 
an associate of the Water-Colour Society in 1822, and a full 
member in 1833. In 1851 he withdrew from active con- 
nection with this society, and with the practice of water- 
coldnr painting, and took to oil-colouring. His most fertile 
period was between 1833 and 1851. In 1855, as an 
exhibitor in the British Fine Art section of the Great 
Exhibition in Paris (water-colour brauch), he received one 
of the five first-class gold medals awarded to British painters. 
He also enjoyed professional honours in Amsterdam and in 
Belgium. He died on the 24th July 1868. Among Ms 
leading works are The Murder of the Bishop of Lidge (15th 
century). The Armourer relating the Story of the Sword, 
The Assassination of the Regent Murray by Hamilton of 
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Bothwellhangh, and (in oil) A Terrible Secret. He was 
largely employed hy publishers, illustrating the Waverley 
Novels and the Historical Annual of his brother the Rev. 
Richard Cattermole (his scenes from the wars of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads in this series are among his best engraved 
works), and many other volumes besides. He is stated to 
have been “unsettled in his habits, and uncertain in 
engagements.” Cattermole was a painter of no inconsider- 
able gifts, and of great facility in picturesque resource ; he 
was defective in solidity of form and texture, and in realism 
or richness of colour. He excelled in rendering scenes of 
chivalry, of inedisevalism, and generally of the romantic 
aspects of the past. Indeed, his faculty in this way might 
almost be compared — though on a considerably lower level, 
and with less of the spell of originality — to that of Walter 
Scott. Just as Scott was fading from the region of medieval 
romanticism in letters, Cattermole entered upon it in fine art. 

CATTI, or Chatti, a powerful and warlike German 
nation, who, though defeated by Drusus, Germanicus, and 
other Roman generals, were never wholly subjugated, till iu 
the 4th century they disappeared among the Franks. They 
inhabited a district extending from the Weser on the E. to 
the Rhine on the W., and bounded on the S. by the Agri 
Decumates, They thus occupied about the same position 
as the modern Hesse — though their territory was more ex- 
tensive, and included also part of Horth-Western Bavaria, 
— ^and the name Hme is probably the same as Chatti. 
They lived in a communistic society, but possessed several 
towns, of which the chief was Mattvwm, now Maden. 

CATTLE, a term applied to the various races of 
domesticated animals belonging to the genus Bos, known 
also as Oxen. They have been divided into two primary 
groups, the humped cattle or zebus [Bos indicus) of India 
and Africa, and the straight-backed cattle (Bos tam'us), 
which are common everywhere. By many naturalists these 
groups have been regarded as mere races of the same 
species, and it is a well-ascertained fact that the offspring 
arising from the crossing of the humped and unhumped 
cattle are completely fertile ; but the differences in their 
osteology, configuration, voice, and habits are such as to 
leave little doubt of their specific distinctness. Oxen 
appear to have been among the earliest of domesticated 
animals, as they undoubtedly were among the most 
important agents in the growth of early civilization. They 
are mentioned in the oldest written records of the Hebrew 
and Hindu peoples, and are figured on Egyptian monuments 
raised 2000 years before the Christian era ; while the 
remains of domesticated specimens have been found in the 
Swiss lake-dwellings along with the stone implements and 
other records of Neolithic man. In infant communities an 
individual’s wealth was measured by the number and size 
of his herds — Abram, it is said, was rich in cattle; — and 
oxen for a long period formed, as they still do among many 
Central African tribes, the favourite medium of exchange 
between nations. After the introduction of a metal coinage 
into ancient Greece, the former method of exchange was 
commemorated by stamping the image of an ox on the new 
money ; while the same custom has left its mark on the 
languages of Europe, as is seen in the Latin word “pecunia” 
and the English “ pecuniary,” derived from “ pecus,” cattle. 
The value attached to cattle in ancient times is further 
shown by the Bull figuring among the signs of the zodiac ; 
in its worship by the ancient Egyptians under the title of 
Apis ; in the veneration which has always been paid to it 
by the Hindus, according to whose sacred legends it was 
the first animal created by the three divinities who were 
directed by the supreme Deity to furnish the earth with 
animated beings ; and in the important part it was made 
to play in Greek and Roman (mythology. The Hindus 
were not allowed to shed the blood of the ox, and the 
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Egyptians could only do so in sacrificing to tlieir gods. 
Both. Hindus and Jews were forbidden, in their sacred 
writings, to muzzle it when treading out the corn ; and to 
destroy it wantonly was considered a public crime among 
the Eomans, punishable with exile. 

The domestic cattle of Europe, of which there are at 
least fifteen British, and a considerably larger number of 
Continental breeds, have been, according to Professors 
Hdsson and Eutimeyer, who have specially studied this 
subject, derived from at least three distinct species or 
races — Bos primigenius, Bos longifrotis^ and Bos frovdosm. 
The first of these, the Urus, would seem, from its remains, 
to have been domesticated among the Swiss lake-dweUers, — 
abounding then, and down to historic times, in the wild 
state, throughout the forests of Europe. Caesar describes 
it as existing, in his time, in the Hercynian Forest, in size 
almost as large as an elephant, but with the form and colour 
of a bull ; and it is mentioned by Heberstein so late as the 
16th century as still a favourite beast of chase. The name 
Urus, applied to it by the Eomans, is derived from Ur, a 
root common to the Indo-European languages, and signify- 
ing original, primitive ; and may be traced in the Thur of 
Poland, Stier of the Germans, and the Latin Taurus, as 
also in various names of places, as the Canton of Uri, 
Thuringian Forest, Turin, and Tours. The Urus was 
cbaracterized by its flat or slightly concave forehead, its 
straight occipital ridge, and the peculiar curvature of its 
horns. Its immense size may be gathered from the fact 
that a skuE in the British Museum, found near Atholl in 
Perthshire, measures 1 yard in length, while the span of 
the horn cores is 3 feet 6 inches. Several breeds of cattle, 
as the Friesland of the Continent, and the Pembroke of 
England, are supposed to have sprung from this source j 
while the so-called wild cattle of Britain {Bos taurus, 
var. Scoticus) make the nearest approach, according to 
Eutimeyer, of living forms to the Urns. This breed is 
of a white colour, except the tips of the horns, which are 
dark, and the ears and muzzle, which are either black or 
brownish red. Unformity in colour, however, is secured 
by the slaughter of all calves which differ from the pure 
type. British wild cattle now exist only in Cadzow Forest, 
Chillingham Park, Lyme Park, and Chartley, in all of which 
they are strictly preserved. The purest bred are those of 
Chillingham — a park which was in existence in the 13th 
century. These have red ears with brownish muzzle, and 
show all the characteristics of wild animals. According to 
Mr Hindmarsh, who obtained his information from the 
proprietor, “they hide their young, feed in the night, 
basking or sleeping during the day ; they are fierce when 
pressed, but, generally speaking, very timorous, moving off 
on the appearance of any one even at a great distance.” 
The bulls engage in fierce contest for the leadership of the 
herd, and the wounded are set upon by the others and 
killed ; thus few bulls attain a great age, and even those, 
when they grow feeble, are gored to death by their f eUows 
The white cattle of Cadzow are very simEar to those of 
Chdlingham in their habits, but being confined to a narrow 
area are less wild. They still form a considerable herd, but 
of late years, it has been stated, they have all become polled 
It is probable, as Sir Walter Scott used to maintain, that 
Cadzow and Chillingham are but the extremities of what, 
innider times, was a continuous forest, and that the white 
cattle are the remnants of those herds of “ tauri sylvestres ” 
described by early Scottish writers as abounding in the 
forests of Caledonia, and to which Scott evidently refers in 
the foEowing lines ; — 

“ Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 

Crashing the forest in his race, 

The mountain bull comes thundering on.” 


It is still a matter of controversy whether these wild 
cattle are the unsubdued, although degenerate, descendants 
of the mighty Urus, or merely the offspring of a domestic 
breed run wild, which have reverted somewhat to the 
ancient type. Their comparatively small size, and their 
evident tendency to vary in colour, seem to point out the 
latter as the more probable view, A breed similar to the 
Chillingham cattle existed in Wales in the 10th century, 
being white, with red ears j and Welsh chroniclers relate 
how on one occasion a Prince of Wales demanded, as com- 
pensation for certain injuries, 100 white or 150 black 
cattle, and how also the anger of King John was at one 
time appeased by a gift of 1400 of the white variety, — 
showing that the latter were numerous, and sufficiently 
under control to be collected and conveyed from one part 
of the country to another, also that they were more highly 
valued than the black cattle, — in short, that they existed 
at that time as a domesticated breeff According to 
Professor Ijm {Domesticated Animals of the British Islands), 
this Welsh breed existed under domestication, in a com- 
paratively pure state, in Pembrokeshire at the beginning 
of the present century. As the wild cattle of Britain are 
prevented, by rigorous selection, from deviating from 
their present colour, it is impossible to assert that the 
ancient Urus was mainly white, although Darwin {Animals 
and Plants under Domestication) has brought forward 
some facts to show that domestic cattle run wild seem to 
have a slight tendency to revert in that direction. 
Immense herds of wild oxen in the Ladrone Islands are 
described in Anson’s Voyages as “ being milk-white, 
except the ears, which are generally black ; ” and in the 
southern districts of .the Falkland Islands, where cattle, 
introduced from La Plata, have run wild for at least a 
century, they are “ white, with their feet, or whole head, 
or only their ears, black." 

Bos Icmgifrons, according to Hilsson, existed in the wild 
state in Sweden ; but Eutimeyer holds that there is not 
sufficient evidence to prove that it ever existed otherwise 
than domesticated in Central Europe. It seems to have 
been the most common race of domestic cattle among the 
ancient lake-dwellers, and several of the existing Swiss 
breeds are believed to be derived from it. Eemains of the 
same race are found in Britain associated with those of the 
elephant and rhinoceros, and there is little doubt that 
Caesar found large domestic herds of this kind on his 
arrival in Britain, and that these supplied food to the 
Eoman legions. Professor Owen regards it as the original 
of our Welsh and Highland cattle. Bos longifrons was 
smaller than the ordinary breeds now existing, and had 
short horns. Whether it is to be regarded as originally a 
wild European species, which Neolithic man succeeded in 
domesticating, or merely as a domestic race introduced by 
settlers from the East, as many on philological grounds 
suppose, it has undoubtedly had a very considerable 
inflaence in the formation of our existing breeds. 

Bos frmtosus was somewhat larger than B. longifrons, 
with which it coexisted in certain districts of Scandinavia. 
Its remains are found chiefly in the lake-dweUings of the 
Bronze period, although occurring sparingly in those of 
earlier date. They have also been found in Irish cran- 
noges 3 and Nilsson regards it as the progenitor of the 
present mountain cattle of Norway. 

The breeds and sub-breeds produced from those ancient 
races are exceedingly numerous. “ In Britain,” says Yonatt, 
“ they are almost as various as the soil of the different 
districts, or the fancies of the breeders.” This variety may 
in some degree be attributable to their being the descend- 
ants, in all probability, of more than one species, to 
slight differences in the climate and pasturage of different 
districts, or to the sudden appearance of what Darwin has 
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termed spontaaeous variations ; ” but it is beyond doubt 
mainly due to the long-continued and careful selection of 
the breeder. The British forms, a detailed account of 
■which "will be found under the article Ageicultuee, voL 
i. p, 387, may be conveniently arranged in three classes : — 
(1.) Foiled Cattle, an artificial variety which may be 
produced in any breed by selection , thus the polled cattle 
of Galloway had small horns so late as the middle of the 
last century, but by only breeding with bulls of the 
shortest horns, the grandfather of the present earl of 
Selkirk succeeded in entirely removing those appendages; 
(2.) Short-horned Cattle, the descendants of Bos loiigifrons, 
represented in greatest purity by the Welsh and Highland 
cattle, and probably differing little from the cattle found 
in Britain from the Polished Stone age to the end of the 
Koman period ; these were afterwards driven with their 
masters from the open country to the hilly districts, 
before the Saxon invaders, who probably brought with 
them (3.) the Zong-homed Cattle, larger thaa the preceding, 
and of a red and white colour, which have given rise to 
those breeds of cattle that now occupy the less elevated 
and more fertile tracts of England. Those Saxon cattle 
may be regarded as representing the primigenius type. 
The long and short horned varieties, however, interbreed 
freely, so that in many of our breeds the two types are 
inextricably mixed. 

Of Continental forms the Hungarian is conspicuous from 
its great size, and the extent of its horns, which often, 
measure 5 feet from tip to tip. The cabbie of Friesland, 
Jutland, and Holstein form another large breed, and these, 
it is said, were introduced by the Goths into Spain, thus 
becoming the progenitors of the enormous herds of wild 
cattle which now roam over the Pampas of South America. 
The latter, it is alleged by Spanish writers, have all sprung 
from seven cows and a bull brought from Andalusia to the 
city of Assuuoion in Paraguay, about the year 155C. 
They are widely spread over the plains of that continent, 
bub are most numerous in the temperate districts of 
Paraguay and La Plata — a fact which hears out the view 
taken by Darwin, that our oxen are the descendants of j 
species originally inhabiting a temperate climate. Except 
in greater uniformity of colour, which is dark-reddish 
brown, the Pampas cattle have deviated hut little from the 
Andalusian type. They roam m great herds in search of 
pasture, under the leadership of the strongest bulls, and 
avoid man, who hunts them chiefly for the value of their 
hides, of which enormous numbers are exported annually 
from Buenos Ayres. They are, however, readily reclaimed ; 
the wildest herds, according to Professor Low, being often 
domesticated in a month, These cattle have hitherto been 
chiefly valued for their hides, and as supplying animal food 
to the inhabitants, who only use the choicest parts ; but 
lately attempts have been made, and with considerable 
success, to export the beef in a preserved state to Europe 
Although the South American cattle have thus sprang from 
a single European breed— that continent possessing no j 
indigenous species of taurine Bovidce, they have already 
given rise to many well-marked varieties, as the polled ! 
cattle of Paraguay, the hairless breed of Colombia, and that 
most monstrous of existing breeds, the Natas, two herds of 
which Darwin saw on the banks of the Plata, and which he 
describes as “ bearing the same relation to other cattle as 
bull or pug dogs do to other dogs,” Cattle have been 
introduced by the colonists into Australia and New Zealand, 
where they are now found in immense herds, leading a 
semi-wild exii?tehce on the extensive “runs” of the 
settlers. The Hottentots and Haffres possess several 
valuable breeds, as the Namaqua and Bechwana cattle, the 
latter with horns which sometimes measure over 13 feet 
from tip to tip along the curvature. The cattle of those 
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semi-barbarous South Africans appear to he among the 
most intelligent of their kind, — certain of them, known as 
haekleys, having been trained to watch the flocks, preventing 
them from straying beyond fixed limits, and protecting 
them from the attacks of wild beasts and from robbers. 
They are also trained to fight, and are said to rush into 
battle with the spirit of a war-horse. 

Oxen, especially in Britain, have come to be regarded 
as dull and stupid animals, but this is only true of such 
breeds as are reared solely for fattening and killing. The 
wild cattle of Chillingham, and the semi-'wild herds that 
abound on the plains of South America, show no lack of 
sagacity in avoiding threatened danger, or in combining 
to meet a common toe ; while the hachley of the Kaffres 
shows how susceptible they are of education. Wherever, 
indeed, the ox is employed as a beast of burden or of 
draught, and it is so in most countries, its intelligence is 
scarcely inferior to that of the horse, while it surpasses the 
latter in docility and in the patient endurance of toil. In 
the south-west of England the Devonshire cattle are 
largely employed in husbandry, and the greater attention 
which has consequently been bestowed upon them has 
been amply rewarded in the superior docility and intelli- 
gence of the breed. Among the Swiss mountains there are 
herds of cows, whose leaders are adorned with beUs, the 
ringing of which keeps the cattle together, and guides the 
herdsman to their pasture grounds. The wearing of the 
beUs has come to he regarded as an honourable distinction 
by the cows, and no punishment is felt so keenly as the 
loss of them, the culprit giving expression to her sense of 
degradation by the most piteous lo wings. 

The period of gestation in the cow is nine months, when 
she usually produces a single calf ; occasionally, however, 
two are born, and when these are of different sexes, the 
female is almost invariably barren, and is known as a 
“ free-martin,” that is, a cow free for fattening, from the 
Scotch word “ mart,” signifying a fattened ox. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the services rendered by 
the ox to the human race. Living, it ploughs its owner’s 
land and reaps his harvest, carries his goods or himself, 
guards his property, and, as has been seen, even fights his 
battles, while its udders, which under domestication have 
been enormously enlarged, yield him at all seasons a copious 
supply of milk. When dead, its flesh forms a chief source 
of animal food ; its bones are ground into manure or turned 
into numerous articles of use or ornament; its skin, is 
made into leather, its ears and hoofs into glue; its hair is 
mixed with mortar; and its horns are cut and moulded 
into spoons and other useful articles. 

Humped cattle are found in greatest perfection in India, 
hut they extend eastward to J apan and westward to the 
African Niger. They differ from the European forms not 
only in the fl^hy protuberance on the shoulders, hut in the 
number of sacral vertebrae, in the character of their 
voice, which has been described as “ grunt-like,” and also 
in their habits; “they seldom,” says Mr Blyth, “seek 
the shade, and never go into the water and there stand 
knee-deep like the cattle of Europe.” They now exist only 
in the domesticated state, and appear to have been brought 
under the dominion of man at a very remote period, aU the 
representations of the ox on such ancient sculptures as 
those in the caves of Elephanba being of the humped or 
zebu form. There are several breeds of the zebu, the 
finest occurring in the northern provinces of India, where 
they are used for riding, — carrying, it is said, a man at the 
rate of six miles an hour for fifteen hours. White bulls 
are held peculiarly sacred by the Hindus, and when they 
have been dedicated to Siva, by the branding of his image 
upon them, they are thenceforth relieved from all labour. 
They go without molestation wherever they choose, and 
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may be seen about Eastern bazaars helping themselves to 
whatever dainties they prefer from the stalls of the 
faithful. See Ageicultuee, vol. i. p. 387. (j. gi.) 

CATTOLICA, a town of Sicily, in the province of 
Girgenti, and 15 miles north-west of the town of that 
name. In the vicinity there are extensive deposits of 
sulphur and rock salt. Population, 6380. 

CATULLUS, C. Yaleeius, one of the most brilliant 
and original among Latin authors, belongs to the Ciceronian 
age, and is one of the two poets whose works adorn and 
illustrate the last years of the Eoman republic. Our 
knowledge of his life is almost entirely derived from his 
own writings. The few statements concerning him which 
have been received on external evidence require to 
be confirmed or corrected by reference to allusions con- 
tained in these writings. The most important of these 
external evidences are the statements of Jerome, in 
the continuation of the Eusebian Chronicle, under the year 
87 B.c. ; “ Gaius Valerius Catullus, scribtor lyricus Yeronse 
nascitur,” and, under 57 B.c. : “ Catullus xxx. setatis anno 
Eom‘.e moritur.” Questions have been raised, and variously 
answered, in regard to the correctness both of the names 
assigned to the poet, and of the dates of his birth and death 
given in these passages. Although he appears to speak of 
himself in his poems only by the name of Catullus, there is 
no controversy as to the Gentile name, Valerius. Suetonius, 
in his Life of Julius Caesar (ch. 73), mentions the poet by 
the names “ Valerium Catullum.” Other persons who had 
the cognomen Catullus belonged to the Valerian gens. 
Among these, the best known is M. Valerius Catullus 
Messalinus, one of the Delatores in the reign of Domitian, 
and one of the personages introduced in the famous scene 
at the Alban Villa of the emperor, described in the fourth 
satire of Juvenal : — 

“ Et cum mortifero prudens Veiento CatuUo.” 

The testimony of inscriptions shows, further, that this 
name was common in the native province of Catullus, and 
belonged to other inhabitants of Verona, besides the poet 
and his family (Schwabe, Quoestiones Gatulhance, p. 27). 
Scholars are still divided in opinion as to whether his 
praenomen was Gaius or Quintus. In the best MSS. the 
volume is called simply Oatulli Yeronensis liber, and this is 
the title which his English editor, Prof. Robinson Ellis, 
adopts. For the name Gaius we have the undoubted 
testimony, not only of Jerome, which rests on the much 
earlier authority of Suetonius, but also that of Apuleius. 
In support of the second, a passage is quoted frpm the 
Natural History of Pliny (xxxvii. 6, 81); where in some 
editions the praenomen Q, is prefixed to the name. The 
Q. is, however, omitted in the best MSS., and in other 
passages of the same author the poet is spoken of as 
“ Catullus Yeronensis.” The mistake is supposed to have 
arisen from a confusion with Q. Catulus, the coUeague of 
Marius in the Cimbric War, himself also the author of 
lyrical poems. The only other ground in favour of adopting 
the latter name is a conjectural emendation of Scaliger in 
the 67th poem (line 12), where he changes the quite of the 
MSS. into “ Quinte.” Though a question on which such 
eminent scholars as Mommsen, Haupt, L. Muller, and 
apparently Mr Ellis, take one side, while Schwabe, W. S. 
Teuffei, and Mr Munro {^Journal of FhiloLogg,,^^) take 
the other, can scarcely be considered absolutely settled, 
yet the arguments adduced by Schwabe and Munro 
for accepting the authority of Jerome aud Apuleius seem 
di^cqlt to answer. A more important quostiop ip raised 
concerning the dates of the ^poet’s birth, and .dgatli. It 
is quite certain, from allusions contained in the poems, 
that the daJtp'r.of.ihis death given by Jerome (57 b!c.) is 
wrong, and t]^at Qatullus ^ suryive^d yhe second consulship 
of Pompey (55 .ib,o.) (c/, Iv, ‘6,, cxiii. 2), and was present in 
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August of the following year at the prosecution of Vatinius, 
by Licinius Calvus (cf. liii.) From the allusion in 
lii. 3,— 

“ Per consulatum perierat Vatinius,” 

it was assumed, till the appearance in 1862 of Schwabe’s 
Qucestiones Gatulhance, that Catullus must have lived to 
witness the consulship bestowed on Vatimus in the end of 
47 B.c. This consideration induced Lachmann to fix on 
77 B c. instead of 87 B.o. as the date of the poet’s birth. 
It has, however, been shown by Schwabe, and is now 
generally admitted, that the line “ Per consulatum,” &c., 
refers to the fact that Vatinius, after being praetor in 55 
B.C., was in the habit of boasting of the certainty of his 
attaining the consulship, as Cleopatra was m the habit of 
confirming her most solemn declarations by appealing to 
her hope of one day administering justice in the Capitol 
{ef. Haupt. “ Qnsestiones Catullianae,” contained in vol. i. 
of his Opuseula, 1875). We have thus certain evidence 
that Catullus lived till the month of August 54 b,c., but 
there is no allusion in his poems to any event of a later 
date than the prosecution of Vatinius. Some of the poems 
(as xxxvii. and lii.) may very probably have been written 
during his last illness. He seems to have lived just long 
enough to collect his works together, to dedicate them to 
Cornelius Nepos, aud to see his 

“lepidum novum libellum 
Arido modo pumice expolitum.” 

If he died in 54 b.c. or early in 53 E,o. there must be a 
further error either in the first or the second of Jerome’s 
statements. Catullus must either have been born later than 
87 B.o. or have lived to a greater age than thirty. The 
difficulty in regard to the first supposition is that it increases 
the disproportion between tbe ages of the poet and his 
mistress Clodia, who must have been born about 94 B.o. 
But as he was supplanted in her affections by a still 
younger man, M. Cselius Rufus, who appears for a time 
to have been equally infatuated by her, and as Cicero 
in his defence of Cselius describes her as one “quse 
etiam aleret - adolescentes et parsimoniam patrum suis 
sumptibus sustentaret” {Pro M. Caelio, ch. xvi. 1), 
tbiR difficulty is not a serious objection to the date. 
Catullus is described by Ovid, in true keeping with all the 
characteristics of his poetry, as “ hedera juvenilia cinctus 
Tempora” {Amor., iii. 9, 61); and this description seems 
more applicable to a man who dies in his thirtieth year than 
! to one who dies three or four years later. Further, the 
age at which a man dies is more likely to be accurately 
remembered than the particular date either of his death or 
of his birth. The common practice of recording the ages 
of the deceased in sepulchral inscriptions must have 
rendered a mistake less likely to occur in that respect, than 
in respect of the consulship in which he was born. Other 
instances can be given of the carelessness of Jerome in 
respect to dates, and Mr Munro gives a probable explana- 
tion of the mistake in the confusion between the first and 
the- last of the four consulships of 0mna.i j-t seems, there- 
fore, on the whole most likely that the words “ xxx, setatis 
anno’' are correct, and that Catullus was born in 94 b.c., 
in tbe consukhip of On. Papirius Garbo 11. and L. Cornelius 
Cinna IV. 

The statement that he was born at Verona is confirmed 
by passages in Ovid and Martial. Pliny the elder, who 
was born at Como, speaks of OatuUus in the preface to his 
NaJt-uml History, as his “countryman” (conterraneus), 
and* the poet speaks of Verona as his home, or at least his 
temporary* residence, in more than one place (IxviL 34, 
Ixvdii. 27, XXXV. 3) ; and in mentioning the Transpadani 


^ This is also suggested as possible by Scljwfcbe, ‘who, however, pre- 
fers adhermg to the ds^te 87 B.o. 
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among tlie otter inhabitants of Italy, he adds the words 

ut meos quoqne attingam” (xxxviii. 13). 

His occasional residence in his native place is further 
attested by the statement of Suetonius {Julius Ccesar, 73), 
that “ Julius Caesar accepted the poet’s apology for his 
scurrilous verses upon him, invited him to dine with him 
on the same day, and continued his intimacy with his 
father as before.” As this incident could only have 
happened during the time that Julius Cmsar was Pro- 
consul, the scene of it must have been in the Cisalpine 
province, and at the house of the poet’s father, in or near 
Verona. The verses apologized for were those contained 
in poems xxix. and Ivii., the former of which must have 
been written after Otusar’s invasion of Britain, so that this 
interview probably took place in the winter of 55-54 b o. 
The fact that his father was the host of the great pro- 
consul, aud lived on terms of intimacy with him, justifies 
the inference, that he was, in wealth and rank, one of the 
principal men of the province, an inference confirmed by 
the social position which Catullus himself assumed in 
Home, and by his enjoyment of property independent of 
his father (of. poems xsxi, and :^v.) during his father’s 
lifetime. The only other important statement concerning 
the poet’s life which rests on external authority is that of 
Apuleius, that the real name of the Lesbia of the poems 
was Clodia. One other statement, not concerning the 
poet’s life, but concerning the reputation which he enjoyed 
after his death, is given in theAffe of Atticics by Cornelius 
ISTepos (12, 4). It is to the effect that he regarded Lucretius 
and Catullus as the two greatest poets of Ms own time. 

The volume of poems which Catullus collected and 
published before his death consists of 116 pieces, varying 
in length from 2 to 408 lines, the great mass of them 
being, however, short pieces, written in some lyric or 
iambic, or in elegiac metre. These poems are not arranged 
either in chronological order or in accordance with the 
character of the topics with which they deal. The only 
principle which seems to have guided the author in his 
arrangement was that of placing the longer poems, of a less 
personal and fugitive character, in the middle of the 
volume, while tbe first part contained those written in lyric 
or iambm metres, and the latter part consisted entirely of 
verses written in the elegiac metre. Many of the last treat 
of the same topics and refer to the same persona as those 
forming the subject of the short poems at the beginning of 
the volume. 'The elegiac, as well as the phalecian and 
iambic metres, were employed by him as the vehicle both 
of his tenderest and his bitterest feelings. Though no 
chronological order is observed, yet internal evidence 
enables us to determine the occasions on which many of 
the poems were written, and the order in which they 
followed one another. They give a very vivid image of 
various phases of the poet’s life, and of the strong feelings 
with which persons and things affected him. They throw 
much light also on the social life of Eome and of the 
provincial towns of Italy in the years preceding the 
outbreak of the second civil war. Apart from their poetic 
charm, they thus possess the interest of bringing vividly 
before us some aspects of one of the most critical 
epochs in the history of the ancient world. In this 
respect they may be compared with the letters of Cicero, 
which record the impression produced by the same time on 
a man of similar susceptibility of feeling and keenness 
of apprehension, but of character and pursuits as far 
removed as possible from those of the provincial poet, who 
modestly contrasts the greatness of the ‘‘ most eloquent of 
the descendants of Romulus” with his own humble 
pretensions. 

The poems extend over a period of seven or eight years, 
from 61 or 62 tiU 54 b,o. Among the earliest are those 
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which record the various stages of the author’s passion for 
Lesbia. It is in connection with this passion that he is 
generally mentioned, or alluded to, by the later Roman 
poets, such as Propertius, Ovid, Juvenal, and Martial. 
The real name of Lesbia, as we learn from Apuleius, was 
Clodia. The admiration which Catullus felt for the groat 
Lesbian poetess, wMch is clearly indicated by the imitation 
of her language in his 51st and 62d poems, affords an 
obvious explanation of the Greek name which he gave to 
his Roman mistress. After the exhaustive examination of 
the subject by Schwabe, it may be regarded as certain that 
she was the notorious sister of Publius Clodiiis Pulcher, the 
yffoG-vig who plays an important part m the drama of Cicero’s 
fortunes, brought before us in the first three books of the 
Letters to AtticicSj — the “ Palatina Medea,” whose character 
stands out so prominently in the speech Fro Ocelio, — the 
“ quadrantaria Clytemnestra,” as she was called by her 
lover Cselius {Quintilian, viii. 6, 23), in reference to the 
suspicion she incurred of having poisoned her husband, 
Q. Metellus Geler (consul, 60 b.c.) in 59 b.c. {cf. Mnnru, 
Journal of Philology, iii.) In the year 56 she charged M. 
Cselius Rufus, after tiring of Mm, as she had of Catullus, 
with an attempt to poison her. It was in defence of him 
that Cicero described the spell she exercised over young 
men, in language which might have been applied to her 
previous relations with the youtMul poet, as well as those 
with the youthful orator and politician. 

It may probably have been on hearing of tMs defence, 
that Catullus, whose feelings had by that time changed from 
passionate devotion to scornful animosity, wrote the short 
poem (xlviii.) Disertissime Eoviuli nepotim, which asso- 
ciates his name with the great orator of the age. Poems 
concerning Lesbia occur both among the earliest and the 
latest of those contained in the series. They record the 
various stages of passion through which Catullus passed, 
from absolute devotion and a secure sense of returned 
affection, through the various conditions of distrust and 
jealousy, attempts at renunciation, and short-lived “amoris 
integrationes,” through the “ odi et amo ” state, and the 
later state of savage indignation against both Lesbia 
and his rivals, and especially against Ceelius Rufus, till he 
finally attains, not without much suffering and loss, the 
last state of scornful indifference. Among the earliest of 
the poems connected with Lesbia, and among those written 
in the happiest vein, are ii. and iii. {Passer, delicim mece 
jmelloB and Lugete, 0 Veneres Gupidinesque), and v. and 
vii. The 8th, Miser Oatulle, desinas inejptire, perhaps the 
most beautiful of them all, expresses the first awakening of 
the poet to a sense of her unworthiness, before the gentler 
have given place to the fiercer feelings of his nature. His 
final renunciation is sent in a poem written after his return 
from the East, with a union of imaginative and scornful 
power, to his two butts, Eurius and Aurelius (xi., Puri et 
Aureli, comUes Gatulli), who, to judge by the way Catullus 
writes of them, appear to have been hangers on upon him, 
who repaid the pecuniary and other favours they received 
by giving him grounds for jealousy, and making imputa- 
tions on his character {cf. xv., xvi.,xviii., xxiii.) 

The intrigue of Cgelius Rufus with Lesbia began in 69 
or 58 B.o. {cf. Schwabe, Quaest. Gatulli, p. 66). It was 
probably in the earlier stages of this liaison that the 68th 
poem was written, from which it appears that Catullus, at 
the time living at Verona, and grieving for the recent 
death of his brother in the Troad, had heard of Lesbia’s 
infidelity, and, in consideration of her previous faithless- 
ness in Ms favour, was not inclined to resent it very 
warmly — 

“Rara vereoundee farta feremus lierse,” 

Two other poems in the series express the grief which 
Catullus felt for the death of Ms brother — one, the 66 th, 
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composed afc the same time as the 68th, and addressed to the 
orator Hortensius, who is there, as in some of Cicero’s letters, 
called Hortalus or Ortalus, and sent to him along with the 
Coma Berenices (Ixvi.), a translation of a famous elegy of 
Callimachus. The other poem referring to this event (ci.) 
must have been composed some years later, probably in 56 
B.C., when Catullus visited his brother’s tomb in the Troad, 
on his return from Bithynia. Between 59 and 57 e.c. 
most of the lampoons on Lesbia and her numerous lovers 
must have been written (e.y., xxkvu., xxxix., Ixix., Ixxii., 
IxxviL, Ixxix., xc., &c.) Some, too, of the poems expres- 
sive of his more tender feelings to her, such as viii. and 
Ixxvi., 

“Miser CatuUe, desinas ineptire,” 
and 

“Siqua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas,” 
belong also to these years ; and among the poems written 
either during this period or perhaps in the early and happier 
years of his liaison, some of the most charming of his 
shorter pieces, expressing the affection for his young 
friends Verannius and FabuUus (ix., xii,, xiii.), may be 
included. 

In the year 57 the routine of his life was for a short 
time broken, by his accompan3dng the Propraetor, C. 
Memmius, the friend to whom Lucretius dedicates his great 
poem, as one of his staff, to the province of Bithynia. 
The desire of seeing foreign lands, which was as strong a 
passion among cultivated Eomans as among cultivated 
Englishmen of the present day, was probably the chief 
inducement to this temporary change of life, especially as 
Catullus had the prospect of gratifying this passion in 
congenial society ; for the testimony of Cicero as weE as 
of Lucretius shows that Memmius, whatever else he was, 
was a man of some accomplishment in literature and 
poetry ; and among his younger companions, in the 
praetor’s train, was his friend and brother-poet Helvius 
Cinna (cf. x.) Some expressions in x., written shortly 
after his return, imply that he had some hopes of bettering 
his fortunes by this absence from Eome, as humorous 
complaints of poverty and debt (xiii., xxvi.) show that his 
ordinary means were insufficient for his mode of life. He 
frankly acknowledges the disappointment of these hopes, 
and sfciU more frankly his disgust with his chief (x., xxvih.) 
Some of the most charming and perfect among the shorter 
poems express the delight with which the poet changed 
the dulness and sultry climate of the province for the 
freedom and keen enjoyment of his voyage home in his 
yacht, built for him at Amastris on the Buxine, and for 
the beauty and peace of his villa on the shores of Lake 
Benacus, which welcomed him home ‘‘ wearied with foreign 
travel.” To this period and to his first return to Eome 
after his visit to his native district belong the poems xlvi., 
ci., iv., xxxi., and x., aU showing by their freshness of feeling 
and vivid truth of expression the gain which the poet’s 
nature derived from his temporary escape from the passions, 
distractions, and animosities of Eoman society. This 
happier vein is not to be traced in many of the poems 
which can be assigned to the years intervening between 
this time and the poet’s death. Two poems, written in a 
very genial and joyous spirit, and addressed to his younger 
friend Licinius Oalvus (xiv. and 1,), who is ranked as second 
only to himself among the lyrical poets of the age, and 
whose youthful promise pointed him out as likely to become 
one of the greatest of Eoman orators, may, indeed, with 
most probability be assigned to these later years (xiv.) 
From the expression “ Odissem te odio Vatiniano,” in the 
third line of xiv., it may be inferred almost with certainty 
that the poem was written not earlier than December 
(the “ Saturnalia”) of the year 56 b.o., as it was early in 
that year, as we learn from a letter of Cicero to his brother 
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Quintus (ii. 4, 1), that Oalvus first announced his intention 
of prosecuting Vatinius. The short poem numbered Hu. 
records an incident in connection with the actual prosecu- 
tion which occurred in August 54 b.c. The poems which 
have left the greatest stain on the fame of Catullus — those 
“ referta contumeliis CfiBsarfs,” the licentious abuse of 
Mamurra, and probably some of those personal scurrilities 
addressed to women as well as men, or too frank con- 
fessions, which posterity would willingly have let die— 
were written in the last years of his life, under the 
influence of the bitterness and recklessness induced by his 
experience. The complaint expressed in poem xxxviii. — 
“Male est, Comifici, tuo Catullo,” 
and one or two other short poems such as lii. — 

“ Quid est, CatuUe ’ quid moraris emori?” 
appear to be expressive of his state of mind in his last 
illness. In the first of them we recognize the tender trust- 
fulness, in the last the “ sseva indignatio ” of his tempera- 
ment. There is a return of the old graciousness and 
playfulness of his nature in the dedication to Cornelius 
Hepos (i.) — 

“ Quoi dono lepidtim novum libellum,” 
which must have been written immediately before the 
publication of his volume. 

Of several of the more interesting among the minor 
poems, as, for instance, xvii., xxxiv., and xiv,, we have 
no means of determining the date, Hor can it be deter- 
mined with certainty whether the longer and more artistic 
pieces, which occupy the middle of the volume — the 
Epitludamium in celebration of the marriage of Manlius 
Torquaius; the 62d poem, written in imitation of the 
Epithalamia of Sappho “ Vesper adest : iuvenes, con- 
surgitej” the Attis, and the Epic Idyll representing the 
marriage festival of Peleus and Thetis — ^belong to the 
earlier or the later period of the poet’s career. If the 
conjecture of Schwabe and other commentators is correct, 
that the person addressed in the first part of the 68th is 
the Manlius of the Epithalamvum, and that the lines from 
3 to 8 — 

“ Eaufragum ut eieotum .... pervigilat,” 

refer to the death of Junia, it would follow that the first 
Epithalamium was written some time before that poem, and 
thus belongs to the earlier time. We should be inclined 
to attach as much weight to the consideration that the 
ringing, cheerful notes of the poem proclaimed it to be the 
utterance of the unclouded dawn of his genius, before his 
nature was saddened and embittered by the two great griefs 
of his life, — the faithlessness of his mistress and the death 
of his brother. The fact that the translation of Sappho, — 
“lUe mi par ease deo videtur,” 
and the translation from Callimachus (Ixvi,), — 

“ Omnia qui magni diapexit lumina mnndi,” 
belong to the earlier period might afford grounds for con- 
jecturing that the other poems not relating to personal 
topics, and written after the manner of Sappho or the 
Alexandrine poets, belonged to the same period. But 
the AUis and the Peleus and Thetis, although perhaps 
suggested by the treatment of the same or similar subjects 
in Greek authors, are executed with such power and 
originality as declare them to be products of the most 
vigorous stage in the development of the poet’s genius. 
That his genius came soon to maturity and did not need 
the ripening process of time and experience through which 
Horace attained to the perfection of his art, is a reason for 
hesitation in assigning any particular time between 62 and 
54 B.c. for the composition of the Attis and of that part of 
the EpilJvxlamiuTn {“ Peliaco quondam prognatse vertioe 
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pmus ”) wkicli deals with the main subject of the poem. 
But the criticism of Mr Munro in his edition of Lucretius, 
which shows similarities of expression, which cannot be 
mere casual coincidences, between the Ariadne-episode in 
the JEpithalarniuvi of Catullus (from line 52 to 266) and 
the poem of Lucretius, leaves little doubt that that portion 
at least of the poem was written after the publication of 
the De rerwii natura, in the winter of 55-54 b,c. There 
is no reason for supposing that Catullus could have had 
any access to that poem in the lifetime of Lucretius, and 
even if he were personally known to him and had been 
acc^uainted with his poem before its publication, the liberty 
which ancient poets assumed of using the thoughts and 
language of previous or contemporary writers could not 
have included the right of appropriating them before they 
saw the light. 

ISTo ancient author has left a more vivid impression of 
himself on his writings than Catullus, ISfeither the Letters 
to Atticus of Cicero nor the Satires and Lpistles of Horace 
afford more trustworthy indications of feeling and character. 
The interests which occupied his life and inspired his 
poetry were limited to the passions and the purer pleasures 
of youth, such as friendly intercourse with men of con- 
genial and cultivated tastes, the enjoyment of outward 
nature and foreign travel, the cultivation of his art, and the 
study of the early Greek lyric and the later Alexandrine 
poets. Coming to Rome in early youth from a distant 
province, not at that time included within the limits of 
Italy, he lived as an equal with the men of his time of 
most intellectual activity and refinement, as well as of 
highest social and political eminence. Among those to 
whom his poems are addressed we find the names of 
Hortensius, Cicero, and Cornelius Nepos, attesting the fact 
that his society was valued by older men of established 
reputation and graver pursuits. With Memmius he was 
at least on sufficiently intimate relations to form one of 
tlie members of his staff during the time of his provincial 
government. He lived on terms of affectionate friendship 
with Licinius Calms, with Helvius Cinna!, whose distinc- 
tion (whatever his real merits as a poet may have been) is 
attested in Virgirs line — 

“Ham neque adliuc Vario videor, nec dicere Cinna 
Digna,” 

with Varus, in all probability the Quintilius Varus whose 
death Horace laments to Virgil in the 24th ode of the first 
book, and other poets and men of letters contemporary 
with him. It is interesting to notice among those men- 
tioned as belonging to the circle of his younger friends, one 
who lived to become one of the most eminent men as 
statesman, orator, and man of letters in the following 
generation, Asinius Pollio, characterized by Catullus as — 
“leporum 

“Disertus puer et faeet{arum.”~xii. 8, 

Catullus brought into this circle the genius of a great poet, 
the social vivacity of a vigorous nature, the simplicity and 
sincerity of an unambitious, and the warmth of an affec- 
tionate disposition. He betrays all the sensitiveness of 
the poetic temperament, but it is never the sensitiveness of 
vanity, for he is characterized by the modesty rather 
than the self-confidence which accompanies genius, but 
the sensitivqness of a heart which gives and expects 
more sympathy and loyalty in friendship than the world 
either want^ or cares to give in return. He shows also in 
some of Ids.lightec- pieces the fastidiousness of a refined ', 
taste, intolerant of ^ ^ boqrishness, pedantry, affectation, 
and sordid ways of, life- The passionate intensity 'of his 
temperament displays itself, wi^'sinailar strength in the, 
outpourings qf his amnios|ty as;.^ jliis Ibye and aflfection. . 
It was, unfortunately, the fashion of. -the ^tfme to employ in 


the expression of these animosities a licence of speech and 
of imputation which it is difficult for men living under 
different social conditions to understand, still more difficult 
to tolerate. Cicero, in reference to such imputations says, 
in his defence of Cmlius (ch. iii.)-- Sunt ista maledicta 
pervulgata in omnes, quorum in adolescentia forma et 
species fuit liberalis j ” and a few sentences later be says of 
this kind of maledictio, “ si petulantius iactatur, convicium_ 
si facetius, urbanitas nominatur.” It is not easy to realize 
what the style of those scurrilities must have been, which 
were “ more petulant ” and “ less urbane ” than those of 
Catullus. But the language of Cicero implies that they 
were taken, and meant to be taken, merely as a fa^on de 
parler, and would not be regarded either by the objects of 
them or by those who read them as conveying the serious 
belief of the writer. Mr Munro {Journal of Fkilology, iii.) 
has examined the 29th poem — 

“ Quis hoc potest videre, qiiis potest pati,” 

the longest and most important of the lampoons on Omsar 
and Mamnrra, and has shown with much learning and 
acuteness the motives and intention of Catullus in writing 
them. Had Julius Csesar really believed, as Suetonius 
writing two hundred years afterwards says he did, that 
“ an eternal stigma had been cast upon him by the verses 
concerning Mamurra," we shoald scarcely apply the word 
magnanimity to his condonation of the offence. But these 
verses survive as a memorial not of any scandal affecting 
Julius Caesar which could possibly have been believed by 
his contemporaries, but of the licence of speech which was 
one of the symptoms of the social and political disorganiza- 
tion of the age, of the jealousy with which the younger 
members of the Roman aristocracy, who a little later fought 
on the side of Pompey, at that time regarded the ascendency 
both of the “father-in-law and the son-in-law,” and the 
social elevation of some of their instruments, and also, to a 
certain extent, of the deterioration which the frank and 
generous nature of Catullus underwent from the passions 
which wasted and the faithlessness which marred his life. 

The great age of Latin poetry extends from about the 
year 60 b.o. till the death of Ovid in 17 A.n. There are 
three marked divisions in this period, each with a distinct 
character qf its own : the first represented by Lucretius 
and Cattdlus, the second by Virgil and Horace, the last by 
Ovid. Force and sincerity are the great characteristics 
of the first period, maturity of art of the second, facility of 
the last. The educating infiuence of Greek art on the 
Roman mind was„ first fully experienced in the Ciceronian 
age, and none of his contemporaries was so susceptible of 
that influence as Catullus. With the susceptibility to art 
he combined a large share of the vigorous and genial 
qualities of the Italian race. Like most of his younger 
contemporaries, the i/eurepot of whom Cicero speaks {Epist. 
ad Atticumy vii. 2), he studied in the school of the 
Alexandrine poets, with whom the favourite subjects of art 
were the passion of love, and stories from the Greek 
mythology, which admitted of being treated in a spirit 
similar to that in which they celebrated their own experi- 
ences. It was under this influence that Catullus wrote 
the Coma Bermicesy the 68tb poem, which, after the 
manlier of the Alexandrines, interweaves the old tale of 
Protesilaus and Laodamia with tlie personal experiences 
of the poet himself, and the Epithalainvum of Peleus and 
Thetis, which combines two pictures fr6m‘ the Greek 
mythology, one of the sc^cure l.h^ppiqess marriage, the 
other of the passionate _^espair of Ipve betrhyM^ j lh this 
.last poem Catulljus exercisqs a ' power 6f creative*' pictorial 
^agjhq-tjlon far t'ransqenMng tKai ' displayed in any of the 
extant poetry of jLle^andria. ’ We have no means of deter- 
mining what suggested the siihjqct of the Aitis to Catullus, 
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whetlier the previous treatment of the subject by some 
Greek writer, some survival of the myth which he found still 
existing during his residence among the “Phrygii Campi,'’ 
or the growth of various forms of Eastern superstition 
and fanaticism, at Rome, in the last age of the Republic. 
Whatever may have been its origin, it is the finest speci- 
men we possess, in either Greek or Latin literature, 
of that kind of short poem more common in modern than 
ancient times, in which some situation or passion entirely 
alien to the writer, and to his own age, is realized with 
dramatic intensity. But the genius of Catullus is, perhaps, 
even happier in the direct expression of personal feeling 
than in artistic creation, or the reproduction of tales and 
situations from mythology. The warmth, intensity, and 
sincerity of his own nature are the sources of the inspira- 
tion in these poems. The most elaborate and one of the finest 
of them is the JSpithalamium in honour of the marriage of a 
member of the old house of Manlius Torquatus with Junia 
(or, according to another reading,Vinia) Aurunculeia, written 
in the glyconic in combination with the pherecratean metre. 
To this metre Catullus imparts a peculiar lightness and 
grace by making the trochee, instead of the spondee as 
in Horace’s glyconics and pherecrateans, the first foot in 
the line. His elegiac metre is constructed with less smooth- 
ness and regularity than that of Ovid and Tibullus or even 
of Propertius, but as employed by him it gives a true echo 
to the serious and plaintive feelings of some of his poems, 
e.g., Ixxvi. — 

“ Si qua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas,” 

xcvi., 

“ Si quioquam mutis gratum acceptumque sepulchris,” 
and ci., 

” Multas per gentes et multa per aequora rectus,” 
while it adapts itself, as it did later in the hands of 
Martial, to the epigrammatic, terseness of his invective.: 
But the perfection of the art of Catullus is seen in his 
employment of those metres which he adapted to the 
Latin tongue from the earlier poets of Greece, the pure 
iambic trimeter, as in iv. — 

“ Phaselus ille quern videtis liospites,” 
the Scazon iambic, employed in viii. and xsxi. — 

“ raanmsularum, Sirmio, insularumque,” 
and the phalecian hendecasyllabic, a slight modification of 
the Sapphic line, which is his favourite metre for the expres- 
sion of his more joyful moods, and of his lighter satiric 
rein. The Latin language nerer flowed with such ease, 
freshness, and purity as in these poems. Their perfection 
consists in the entire absence of all appearance of effort or 
reflexion, and in the fulness of life and feeling, which gives 
a lasting interest and charm to the most trivial incident of 
the passing hour. In reference to these poems Mr Munro 
has said with truth and force : “ A generation had yet to 
pass before the heroic attained to its perfection! wMe he 
(Catullus) had already produced glyconics, phalecians, and 
iamhicSj each ‘one entire and perfect chrysolite!' ‘cun- 
ningest patterns ’ of excellence, such as Latium never saw 
before or after,-y-Alcaeug, ' Sappho, and. the rest then :and 
only then having met their match ” (Joiomal of Philology, 
No. iiiw) 

Prom expressions in some of the poems (xvi. 12, liv. 7) itis clear 
that several of them had been published or circulated separately 
before they were finally collected in the edition which has crane down 
to us! Lines are quoted from QatuUus by ancient writers which are 
not found in any of the poenia which We possess. If theSe passa!ges are 
correctly atti-ibuted to Gatullus it follows that he must haVe-ranitted 
eome.ipf his earher collection which he made before 

his death. In some 6f the oldEtr editions (as for instance' that of 
DSrittg* IB'My two p’oems- addressed “adHortorum DeuiU,” andiilim- 
bered 19 and 20, have been- included, of which there is no ground 
to, believe Catullus.to have been the author. The lines numbered 
in Lbrin^s edition 18 are attributed to him by an ancient gram- 
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marian, though they are not included in the MSS. of his collected 
works. The text, as it has reached us, is in many places cornipt, 
and its restoration still exercises the acuteness of English and Ger- 
man scholars. There appears to have been one MS. of Catullus ex- 
tant iu France in the 9th century, from which the 62d poem, 
Vesper adest, iuvenes, coiisurgite, &c., was copied at that time into 
an anthology of Latin poems. Another MS. is known to have 
existed in Verona in the middle of the following centmy. This 
MS. is not again heard of tOl the beginning of the 14th century, 
when it was again discovered and read by Petrarch. It was soon 
after lost again. The two oldest extant MSS. are immediate copies 
of it. One of these, dated 1375, now belongs to the Paris Library, 
the other to the Bodleian (of. Balirens, Prolegomena). The editio 
princeps appeared in 1472, and other editions appeared a few years 
later at Parma and V enice. “In the 16 th century Catullus, like most 
of the chief Latin classics, was corrected and illustrated with signal 
zeal and success. The editions of Avaneius, Guarinus, Muretns, 
Statius, and Scaliger do honour to the leaniing of Italy and France, 
even in that age of erudition ” (Munro, Journal of Philology, iii.) 
Rothing more was done of any importance, in the way' of emendation 
or commentary, till Lachmann published Ids edition of the text in 
1829. Since that date editions have appeared by Haupt, Rossbach, 
Schwabe, MiiUer, Bahrens (1876), and other German editors, and by 
Professor Robinson Ellis — the last accompanied by ah elaborate 
apparatus cidticus, prolegomena, &c. Most important contributions 
to the interpretation of the matter and meaning of Catullus have 
been made by Haupt, Schwabe, and Mr Munro in the Journal of 
Philology. Among recent English translations may be mentioned 
those of Mr Theodore Martin, Dr Cranstoun, and Mr R. Ellis — the 
last being written in the metres of the original poems. (W. Y . S.) 

CAUCASIA, a governor-generalship of the Russian 
empire, which extends from about 38° 40' to 46° 40' N. 
lat., and includes the whole range of the Caucasus, the vast 
steppes that lie to the north of the mountains between the 
Sea of Azoff and the Caspian, and all the Russian territory 
to the south. On the south side it is bounded by the 
Turkish empire and Persia,- while on the north it is con- 
terminous with Astrakhan and the province of the Don 
army. The principal division is into Cis-Caucasia or the 
European portion, and Trans-Caucasia or the Asiatic,— the 
watershed of the Caucasus having recently been adopted as 
the line of partition. Cis-Caucasia thus includes the 
government of Stavropol, the Ruhan district, the Terek 
district, and ^'Daghestan; while Trans-Caucasia comprises 
the governments of Tiflis, Baku, Elisabethpol, Erivan, and 
Kutai, and the circles of Sukhum, Zakatal, and the Black 
Sea or Chernomorsk. The total area is 172,837 square 
miles, and the population is estimated at 4,893,332. 



• Map pf Caucasus and Li^^teuf^oy of Caucasia (760 miles by 660). 

■' CAUdASUS; a gteat dhAin of mountains, extending from 
iihe !$lack' Sea to the Ca^iaii. It has a general direction 
from W.NiW.' to E.S.E., which it preserves with great 
uuiforniity for so extensive a chain, having a range of 
dearly 700 English miles in length, from its commencement 
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near Anapa on tlie Black Sea, till it sinks into a range of 
low hills, as it approaches Baku on the Caspian. Its width 
on the other hand is comparatively small, not exceeding in 
general about 70 or SO miles, and even where widest not 
attaining more than 120 miles. 

Pew great mountain chains have their boundaries so 
clearly marked by nature. On the K it is bounded by the 
vast plains and steppes of Eussia, which extend completely 
across from the Sea of Azoff to the Caspian, and are carried 
up to the very foot of the mountain slopes ; on the S. it is 
bounded at first by the Black Sea, for a distance of nearly 240 
miles, and afterwards by the broad and level valley of the 
Eion as far as Kutais, about 70 miles inland. Farther east- 
ward the valley of the Kur may be considered as forming its 
southern limit from the neighbourhood of Tiflis to the 
Caspian, a distance of more than 250 miles. But between 
the towns of Kutais and Tiflis the country is more broken, 
the underfaUs and minor ramifications of the Caucasus 
extending to the south so as to meet those of the mountain 
chain which forms the southern boundary of the valley of 
the Eion. The two ranges are, indeed, united at this 
point by a transverse range of very moderate elevation, 
which forms the watershed between the streams that flow 
into the Black Sea, and the Kur and its tributaries, which 
flow eastward towards the Caspian. This dividing range 
(commonly known as the mountains of Suram from the 
town of that name) may therefore be regarded as con- 
stituting a connecting link between the Caucasus and the 
southern range, which extends from the Black Sea in the 
neighbourhood of Poti to that of Tiflis, and itself attains to 
a very considerable elevation, several of its summitshaving 
an altitude of from 9000 to 10,000 feet. But these ranges 
belong to the great mountain group of Armenia, and are 
inseparably connected with the mountains of Lazistan, and 
with those which extend inland to join the northern 
branches of the Taurus; and they cannot with any 
propriety be regarded as forming part of the system of the 
Caucasus. The transverse range above described, though 
forming the watershed between the two basins of the Eion 
and the Kur, is in itself but au inconsiderable ridge of 
hiUs, and the point where it is traversed by the high road 
between Kutais and Tiflis has an elevation of only about 
3000 feet above the sea. Hence the Caucasus may properly 
be considered as forming an isolated chain, unconnected 
with any other of the great mountain systems of Asia; 
while those to the south of it belong in reality to the wide- 
spread ramifications of the range known to the ancients as 
Mount Taurus, which extends from Asia Minor through 
Armenia into Persia. 

It is unfortunate that some modern geographers, 
especially Cermans, have introduced into their systematic 
treatises the practice — first adopted hy the Eussian residents 
iu the provinces south of the Caucasus — of designating 
these southern ranges by the appellation of the Little 
Caucasus, a term tending to produce confusion, and to 
encourage the notion of their being connected with the 
great northern range in a manner which is certainly not 
the case in any true orographical sense. In the present 
article the name of the Caucasus will be employed only as 
applied to the great mountain range which, as has been 
already stated, forms a continuous barrier from the shores 
of the Black Sea to those of the Caspian, and to which 
alone the appellation has been applied from the time of 
the Greeks to our own day 

The origin of the name is unknown. It was employed 
by the Greeks in very early times, and has continued in 
use among geographers ever since. But no general name 
for the whole chain is known to the tribes that inhabit it, 
or to those that immediately adjoin it. Nor does it appear 
that any of the local or native designations of portions of 
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the mountains known by this name are such as may 
reasonably be supposed to have given rise to the term. 

At the present day the line of the Caucasus is generally 
regarded as constituting the boundary between Europe and 
Asia ; and though it is only in quite modern times that 
this line of demarcation has been established among 
geographers, it is so much the most convenient natural 
limit that it can hardly fad to continue to be received as 
such. The scientific conclusion has, moreover, been con- 
firmed of late years by the official sanction of the Eussian 
Government, which has adopted the watershed or central 
ridge of the Caucasus as the line of separation between its 
European and Asiatic provinces. 

In its general character and conformation the range of 
the Caucasus may be considered as presenting more analogy 
with the Pyrenees than with the Alps. Its general 
uniformity of direction, its comparatively small width, and 
its well-defined limits towards both the south and the north, 
are strong features of resemblance to the former, rather 
than to the latter, of these well-known ranges. To these 
it may be added that, like the Pyrenees, the ridge of the 
Caucasus generally preserves for long distances together a 
high average elevation, and is not broken by those deep 
depressions, constituting natural passes across the chain, 
which are of such frequent occurrence in the Alps. 
Another point of resemblance between the Pyrenees and 
the Caucasus is to be found in the fact that in both cases 
two of the highest summits are in some measure detached 
from the main range ; and just as the Mont Perdu and the 
Maladetta both lie south of tie central ridge of the 
Pyrenees, and are consequently distinctly included in Spain, 
so Mount Elbruz and Kazbek — the two best known summits 
of the Caucasus — are situated decidedly north of that chain, 
and must therefore be geographically assigned to Europe, 
if the line of demarcation be drawn along the watershed of 
the range. Both these mountains are, in fact, of recent 
volcanic origin, and, geologically speaking, unconnected 
with the granitic masses which constitute central axis 
of the chain. 

It had long been known that the highest summits of the 
Caucasus exceeded the most lofty of the Alps in positive 
elevation; but until very recently no accurate measure- 
ments of them existed, and little or nothing was known of 
any of the individual peaks except the two already 
mentioned. Of these Mount Elbruz owes its celebrity not 
merely to the fact that it is in reality much the most lofty 
summit of the whole range, attaining an elevation of not 
less than 18,526 feet, but to the circumstance that from its 
partly isolated position, it is conspicuously seen, both from 
the Black Sea and, on the other side, from the plains and 
steppes of Eussia, where it is said to he distinctly visible 
from a distance of more than 200 miles. Kazbek, on the 
contrary, attracted attention from an early period, on 
account of its proximity to the Pass of Dariel, in all ages 
the only frequented pass across the range of the Caucasus. 
Hence it was long supposed to be the second in height of 
the whole range, which is now found not to be the case, 
though it attains an elevation of 16,646 feet, or nearly 800 
feet higher than Mont Blanc. But between these two giant 
peaks rise those of Koschtan Tan and Dych Tau (both of 
the names until very recently quite unknown), of which 
the former rises to nearly 17,100 feet, while the latter 
attains to 16,925 feet; these are therefore entitled to rank 
as the second and third summits of the Caucasus, while 
Kazbek can claim only the fourth place. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether some of the other peaks on the great 
snowy range do not also exceed it in height. 

For the purpose of description it may he convenient to 
divide the great range into three portions. 

1. The first of these, comprising the western portion of 
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Western, tlie iiiountam cliain, begins in tbe neighbourhood of i^napa of the Adai Khokh group the ridge is intersected by the 
on the Black Sea, where it rises at first merely as a chain of upper valley of the Ardon, but the range of snowy peaks is 
hills of moderate height, but gradually assumes more and continued after this interruption by the lofty summits of Tau 
more of a mountain character, until the highest summits Tepli and Gumaran Khokh on to Kazbek, where the whole 
attain to an elevation of 9000 to 10,000 feet. It is not, chmn is deeply cut through by the gorge of Dariel, and the 
however, till they approach the neighbourhood of Elbruz corresponding depression of the pass between Kobi and 
that they pass the limit of perpetual snow; hut the central Mleti. Bub while the series of peaks just referred to may 
chain, from the 4:1st degree of longitude eastwards, is almost be considered as the continuation of the true axis of the 
constantly covered with snow, and throughout the greater chain, the watershed, which has for so long a space run 
part of the year exhibits a lofty range of snow-clad peaks, nearly from W.N.W. to E.S.E., bends suddedy due south, 
that can find no parallel in Europe, except in the Alps, and sinks to the comparatively low gap of the Mamisson 
Throughout this western portion of the Caucasus, &e Pass, which is about 9400 feet in height, and entirely free 
central chain forms a very distinct line of watershed, at no from glacier. After a few miles it resumes its former 
great distance from the Black Sea, but gradually receding direction, but without recovering its elevation or grandeur, 
from it, and thus leaving a wider interval between its shores the peaks of this part of the chain rising only to 11,000 
and the main ridge. Even at Sukhum Kaleh, however, in and 13,000 feet, while the passes which traverse it range 
longitude 41°, the central chain of the mountains is not from about 9000 feet to less than 8000 feet, the elevation 
more than 30 miles inland in a direct line as measured on of the Krestowaja Gora, where the watershed is traversed 
the map. The whole of the intermediate space is filled up by the high road from Vladikafkaz to Tiflis. In this part 
by the nnderfalls and subordinate ranges of mountains of the chain, therefore, we have a watershed of corn- 
thrown out from the great chain, extending for the most paratively small altitude, with a parallel range to the north 
part quite down to the sea, so as to constitute a coast line of it of much more lofty mountains. The central mass, on 
of a singularly rugged and inaccessible character. For a the contrary, from Elbruz to Adai Khokh, presents a lofty 
distance of nearly 200 miles from Novo Rossisk to Sukhum medial range of granitic structure, on both sides of which, 
Kaleh there is nothing like a harbour, while the dense but especially on the south, rise secondary chains of lime- 
forests with which the mountains are stiH covered contribute stone mountains, preserving in a general way parallel 
to render the interior impassable. courses with that of the main chain. Hence the upper 

From the proximity of the central ridge to the sea, in vaEeys are troughs, bounded on both sides by lofty 
this western portion of the Caucasus, it naturally follows mountains, through which the upper waters of the streams 
that no rivers of any importance are to be found on the that take their rise in the glaciers of the central chain are 
southern slope of the mountains, though it is furrowed by compelled to flow, until they make their escape by deep 
numerous mountain torrents, which add to the impracticable gorges cut through the lateral ranges. The most important 
character of this part of the country. On the northern of these parallel trough-like valleys is the upper valley of 
side, on the contrary, the mountains slope more gradually the lugur, forming the district known as Suanetia, which 
toward.? the plains of Russia, and here several considerable is between 40 and 60 miles in length, and will thus bear 
streams are found, all of which pour their waters into the comparison with the two great valleys of similar structure 
Kuban, which itself tabes its rise in the glaciers of Elbruz, in the Alps, the Yalais and the Yalteline. 

Among the most considerable of these streams may he It may naturally be expected that so great a mass of 
mentioned the Urup, the Laba, and the Bjelaia. glaciers and perpetual snow should send forth a number of 

Uentr.ll. 2. The great central mass of the Caucasus, extending considerable streams, and in fact all the principal rivers of 
from the neighbourhood of Elbruz to that of Kazbek, or the Caucasus have their sources in the district now under 
from the source of the Kuban to the pass of Dariel, a consideration. Commencing with those on the south side 
distance of about 130 miles in a direct line, is at once the of the chain, which flow towards the Black Sea, we find 
most important and interesting part of the whole chain, and — (1.) the Kodor, a considerable stream, which enters the 
is that which has of late years been the most fully explored, sea about 12 miles south of Sukhum Kaleh; (2.) the 
It is here that are found all the most lofty summits of lugur, a much more importaut river, which rises in the 
the whole range. Besides the four above mentioned, there great glaciers of the Central Caucasus, near a place called 
are at least five other peaks in this part of the chain that Jibiani, and, after flowing for nearly 60 miles in a course 
attain to not less than 15,000 feet, viz., Gumaran Eihokh parallel to the great chain (as already described) and 
and Adai Khokh, which, according to the Russian survey, receiving in its course the outflows of numerous other 
measure respectively 15,673 and 16,244 feet in height, glaciers, turns abruptly to the south-west, and after pursuing 
while three others, not found in the survey, are estimated that direction for above 60 miles, discharges its waters 
by the practised English mountaineers as follows : — into the Black Sea at the little town of Anaklia ; (3.) the 
Tungzorun, 15,000 feet ; Tau Tdtonal or Tetnuld, 15,600 ; Zenesquali, which rises in the mountains almost immediately 
and Uschba (one of the most remarkable mountains in the east of the sources of the Ingur, and in like manner flows 
whole of the Caucasus), not less than 16,600 feet. But at first nearly due west, then turns towards the south-west 
it is not merely that isolated summits attain to these great and south, and joins the Rion about 30 miles above its 
altitudes, but the whole line of the watershed or central mouth at Poti; and (4.) the Rion itself, the most important 
ridge, from a point south of Elbruz to the group of Adai of all the Caucasian rivers that flow into the Black Sea. 
Khokh, on the west of the Ardon valley, is an uninterrupted The Rion has a very circuitous course, having its source at 
line, which nowhere sinks below 10,000 feet, and is traversed the foot of the mountain caEed Pasi Mta, very near the 
only by glacier passes, some of them extremely rugged and sources of the Zenesquali, and flowing at first in a south- 
difficult, others comparatively easy, but still presenting an easterly direction, past the little town of Gebi, about 8 miles 
extent of snow and ice equal to that of the well-known pass below which it receives an affluent from the Mamisson Pass 
of St Theodule in the Alps. There is here, therefore, an towards the north-east ; it then turns about south-west till 
unbroken mass of glacier and perpetual snow of nearly it has passed the village of Oni, after which it flows for a 

100 miles in length, or as far as from Mont Blanc to the considerable distance (above 30 miles) nearly due west, 

St Gotthard. It nowhere, however, attains to any great through one of the parallel valleys above described, and 
width, nor do any of the glaciers that descend its flanks then again turns due south until it has passed under the 

equal in extent the largest of those in the Alps. Eastward walls of Knfcais, the capital of Imeritia. A few miles 
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belovy tliat town it emerges from the hills into the broad 
and level valley that separates the underfalls of the 
Caucasus from the ranges to the south. It here receives a 
tributary called the Quirilha, which brings down the waters 
from the Suram range (the transverse ridge that unites the 
Caucasus with the mountains of Armenia), and then again 
turning to the west, pursues a winding course, but retaining 
the same general direction, till it enters the Black Sea at 
Poti, about 50 miles in a direct line from its junction with 
the Quirilha, The Eion is in the lower part of its course 
a deep and rapid stream, and is navigable for steamers as 
high as Orpiri, where it receives the Zenesquali, but 
unfortunately a shallow bar at its mouth prevents the 
entrance of large steamers from the sea. It is the river so 
well known in ancient times under the name of Pkasis, and 
connected by Greek legends with Medea and the voyage of 
the Argonauts. 

All the streams that take their rise on the southern side 
of the Central Cancasus, east of the Mamisson Pass, are 
tributaries of the Kur, and discharge their waters into that 
river, which itself, however, does not derive its origin from 
the Caucasus, but flows from the mountains of Armenia, 
and receives its first Caucasian affluent, the Lachwa, at the 
town of Gori, The most important of these tributaries is 
the Aragwa, which has a course almost due north and 
south, from its source above Mleti to its junction with the 
Kur at Mscheti. It is up the valley of this river that is 
carried the highroad from Tiflis to Vladikafkaz, which turns 
off at Mleti to cross the pass of the Krestowaja Gora, and 
from the natural facilities afforded by this line of route, it 
has been from the earliest ages frequented for the same 
purpose. 

The rivers that flow from the Central Caucasus north- 
wards have much longer courses than those on the south 
side, both from the more gentle slope of the mountains in 
that direction, and from the extent of the steppes beyond, 
through which they have afterwards to find their way to 
the sea. By far the most important of these rivers are the 
Kuban and the Terek, which receive as tributaries all the 
minor streams. Of these the Kuban takes its rise in a 
glacier at the foot of Mount Elbruz, immediately below the 
watershed of the main chain. It flows at first in a 
northerly direction, and preserves this course till it has 
altogether quitted the mountains, and entered the steppe 
of the Kogai Tartars, when it trends first towards the 
north-west and then abruptly towards the west, which 
general direction it pursues till it enters the Sea of Azoff 
by one month and the Black Sea by another. Its whole 
course is estimated at above 400 miles. During the latter 
part of its course, from east to west, it receives the waters 
of all the smaller streams that descend the northern slopes 
of the Western Caucasus. The Terek has its source in the 
central chain, where it issues from a smaU glacier at the 
foot of Zilga Khokh, its head waters being separated from 
those of the Ardon only by a pass of moderate elevation. 
Its upper vaUey, like so many others, has a direction parallel 
to the main range, so that it is compelled to flow towards 
the south-east as far as the village of Kobi, where it turns 
to the north-east, which direction it holds' to the village of 
Kazbek, and from thence pursues a course almost due north, 
traversing . the famous ravine or gorge of Dariel, until it 
finally issues from the mountains at Vladikafkaz. From 
thence it takes a north-westerly direction, which it follows 
for a distance of more than 70 miles, receiving on its way 
numerous afflueuts, the last of which is the Malka, after its 
junction with which, pear the town of Jekaterino^ad, it 
turns abruptly to tbte ksit'and pursues its course in that 
direction through a tract of steppes and marshes fdr 200 
miles to its mouth in the Caspian Sea. All the mountain 
streams that flow northwards from the great glaciers of the 


central chain, between the Knhan and the Terek, discharge 
their waters into the latter river. The most important of 
these are (proceeding from west to east) the Malka, the 
Baksan, the Tchegen, the Tcherek, the Uruch, and the 
Ardon, — all of them large and rapid streams, which flow 
through deep vaUeys in a generally northerly direction, 
until they emerge from the mountains, and successively 
unite their waters with those of the Terek. The Kuma 
alone pursues an independent course through the steppes 
to the north of the Terek, but this stream does not rise in 
the central chain of the Cancasus, but has its sources in 
the detached and outlying group of mountains near 
Pjatigorsk — the highest summit of which, the Beschtau, 
does not attain to a height of more than 4600 feet. 

Hence its waters, not being fed by perennial snows, are 
absorbed in the sands of the steppe before they reach the 
Caspian, 

3. The Eastern Caucasus may be considered as com- Eastern, 
prising the whole of the main chain from the Pass of Dariel 
to the Caspian, together' with its various ramifications, 
which are considerably more extensive than in the other 
portions of the range. It is at once the most complicated 
and the least known part of the whole, the highest portions 
not having yet been explored by any of those adventurous 
travellers who have added so much to our knowledge of the 
Central Caucasus. But it is certain that, while none of the 
summits in this part of the range equal those further west — 
the highest of them not attaining to 15,000 feet — there is 
nevertheless a long succession of snowy peaks, rising to a 
height of from 10,000 to 14,000 feet, which extends from 
the Pass of Dariel as far as Baba Dagh, in 48° E. long., 
the last of these lofty summits proceeding eastwards 
towards the Caspian, At the same time there is no great 
connected mass of glacier similar to that found in the 
Central Caucasus ; indeed no considerable glaciers exist in 
this part of the range at all. The watershed is, however, 
continued at a high elevation (after passing the depression 
traversed by the pass of the Krestowaja Gora) as far as 
Mount Schebulos, from whence it sends out a considerable 
branch towards the north-east, known as the Audi Moun- 
tains, from the village and valley of that name, which forms 
the northern boundary of Daghestan, and separates it from 
Tschechnia, or the country of the Tchetchens. The main 
range retains its general direction with little variation, from 
about north-west to south-east, and still presents many 
peaks of considerable elevation, the highest summits being 
Sari Dagh at the head of the Eiver Samur, which attains 
to 12,000 feet, and Schach Dagh (called also Bazardjusi) 
which rises to 13,950 feet. The last of these lofty peaks 
is Baba Dagh (11,934 feet), from which the main chain 
descends gradually as it approaches the Caspian, and sinks 
into hills of moderate elevation before reaching the shores 
of that sea at Baku. The Peninsula of Apsheron, which 
here forms a promontory projecting into the Caspian, may 
be considered as forming the last faint prolongation of the 
Caucasian chain. 

But while the axis forming the main watershed of the 
range thus preserves a pretty regular course, it throws off 
towards the north and north-east a number of offshoots, 
filling up the greater part of the space between the main 
range' and the Caspian. It is here that is formed the 
remarkable country known as Daghestan, which is in fact 
a great mountain plateau, sloping gently, towards the Caspian 
at an elevation of not less than 7000 to 8000 feet, furrowed 
bjr deep vhUeys or ravines, cut by the streams that descend 
from 'the central range. It was this peculiar conformation 
bf the frac^ in question that so long enabled the mountain 
tribes of this part of the Caucasus to defy the arms of 
Russia. Gunib, the last stronghbld 6f Schamyl, is a 
mduhtfflai that rises to 7742 feet, with precipitous sides; 
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other summits in the same region attain to a still greater 
elevation, — Intscharo to 9469 feet, Schumi Dagh to 9733 
feet, and Dschufa Dagh to 9900 feet. At the point where 
this fan-shaped plateau joins on to the main range is found 
a cluster of peaks, all of them rising above the level of 
perpetual snow ; while Alachun Dagh, an offshoot of the 
main range, between Sari Dagh and Dschufa Dagh is said 
to attain to 12,100. 

Of the streams that traverse the elevated plateau of 
Daghestan, four are known by the common name of Koissu, 
but are distinguished as the Andi Koissu, the Avari 
Koissu, the Kara Koissu, and the Kazikumi Koissu. After 
flowing through extremely deep and narrow valleys, in 
many places mere gorges, they all unite their waters before 
they quit the mountains, and under the name of Sulak 
flow into the Caspian Sea about 90 miles north of Derbend. 
The only other river of Daghestan that deserves notice is 
the Samur, which takes its rise at the foot of Sari Dagh, 
and after sweeping round almost in a semicircle enters the 
Caspian a few miles south of Derbend. The most 
important of the streams that rise in the main chain east 
of the valley of the Terek, and flow northwards into that 
river, is the Argun. Those which traverse the country of 
the Tchetchens are of little consequence. 

The secondary ranges on the south side of the Eastern 
Caucasus are of comparatively little interest or importance, 
and none of them attain to any considerable elevation. 
Two of these subordinate ranges, however, which branch off 
from the main chain but a little east of the Terek, constitute 
the limits which separate the valley of the Aragwa from 
that of the Jora, and the latter again from that of the 
Alazun. Both these rivers are among the most con- 
siderable of the affluents of the Kur, and the valleys 
through which they flow are two of the most fertile districts 
of Georgia. The valley of the Alazun especially, constitut- 
ing the region known as Kakhetia, is celebrated for the 
abundance and excellence of its wines. 

The preceding account of the physical structure of the 
Caucasus is derived from the latest works on the subject, 
but it must be admitted that our knowledge of this 
important chain is still far from possessing the complete- 
ness and accuracy which the geographer would desire. The 
Russian survey has been found by recent travellers to be 
often defective and erroneous in regard to the most 
interesting part of the chain— the range of glaciers and 
snow-clad peaks in the Central Caucasus — and will require 
much correction before it can compare with the maps that 
we now possess of the Alps and Pyrenees. Much confusion 
still exists with regard to the nomenclature of the different 
peaks, and this is aggravated by the different names given 
to them by the different races which inhabit the surrounding 
valleys, ipius Elbruz, as it is called by the Russians, is' 
known to the neighbouring mountaineers only as Miughi 
Tau, and the mountain called by the Russians Kazbek, from 
the village of that name, is known to the ObotgianSj'from 
whose plains it is a conspicuous object, as Mkinwari. 

Passes. The scarcity of passes across the great chain of the 
Caucasus has been already adverted to. There exists in fact, 
but one such natural pass, suffi,ciently practicable to afford 
direct co mm unication between the countries to the north' 
and south of the range, and this has in consequence tjeeff 
frequented in all ages. This is’ the line followed by the, 
present highroad constructed by the Russians since tHeir 
occupation of the cotfitry, from Viadikafkaz at ,the 
nqrihern foot of the tf^ain to .Tiflis on th^outh. This' 
rduts-V'^ehds the valley of the Teie^ ftom'TladikalKaz^ aff’ 
fat ’aaKobi 4' 'distance ,akout 40' nule^j ft’ 'qiuts'' 

the yafley^* 'Which turns abruptly to the w^t, audia daJmed' 
over bf ridge known' as' the Birestdwaja Gbra 

(Mb'uWain'’df tfie’ ^thoss), ' hn elevation of nearly 80'OOi 
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feet, from whence it descends to Mleti in the valley of 
the Aragwa, and follows the course of that stream neaily 
to Tiflis. The proper designation of this pass would 
undoubtedly be that of the actual passage over the sum- 
mit level of the range, the Krestowaja Gora, but it is 
commonly known as the Pass of Dariel, from the re- 
markable gorge of that name through which it is carried 
between Lars and Kazbek, — a defile of the grandest and 
most impressive character, which is considered by recent 
travellers to be equal, if not superior, in point of scenery, 
to the finest defiles of the Alps. Previous to the formation 
of the present road, this deep and narrow gorge — affording 
only just passage for the torrent, while the mountains rise 
on each side abruptly to a height of at least 5000 feet 
above the level of the Terek— must have presented almost 
insuperable difficulties to the passage of traffic along this 
route. Hence it was known and celebrated from the 
earliest times, and is mentioned under the name of the 
Caucasian Gates {Portce Caucasice) by Pliny {Hist. Hat., 
vi. 2, § 30), who describes the pass as actually closed by a 
fortified gate, a measure which might have been easily 
adopted. 

The only other line of communication in general use 
between the northern and southern regions bordering on 
the Caucasus, is that which skirts the eastern extremity of 
the range, where its offshoots descend to the shores of the 
Caspian This passage presents almost no natural diffi- 
culties, the mountains for the most part not descending 
nearly to the sea, the shores of which are everywhere flat 
and low. Tn one place only does a range of hills, branching 
off from the more lofty masses of the chain, descend to 
within a short distance of the Caspian, so as to admit of 
the interval being closed by a fortified wall, which was in 
former times carried up the heights to the west for a con- 
siderable distance. The site is still guarded by a small fort 
and the town of Derbend, but the adjoining hills are not 
of a precipitous or impracticable character, so that the 
obstacles presented by this pass are merely of a military 
kind, and there is no difficulty in the con.struction of a 
road or railroad along this line, which has been, indeed, in 
all ages the natural highway by which nations north of 
the Caucasus have entered Georgia and Persia. Thus we 
are told by Herodotus (i. 104) that it was by this route 
that the Scythians penetrated into Media in the 7th century 

BO. 

On the other hand the western portion of the Caucasus, 
where it abuts upon the Black Sea, affords no natural 
passage along the coast, the underfalls of the chain descend- 
ing so steeply to the sea, and being so rugged and broken, 
as well as densely covered with forest, as to preclude the 
existence of any practicable route on this side. It is 
certain, indeed, that Mithridates the Great, when hard 
pressed by Pompey, succeeded in forcing his way with an 
army from Colchis (Mingrelia) to the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
alon'g this' line of coast, but the same Greek writers who 
recorded this '.wonderful march, dwelt largely upon the 
difiSculties that he encountered. In modern times the 
Russians, during their long contest with the Circassians, 
established a continuous system of forts or small fortified 
posts aloim the whole of this Hue gf coast, from Anapa to 
Sukhum Kalehj hut these ^ve now been almost all 
abandoned, and the qominuhic^tions are maintained ex- 
clusively ^y sea. 

Glimate and Waiurcd Productions . — ^The chain of the Climata. 
Oancasii^ is ritu^ted between 45“^ and 40° 30' H. lat. It 
'therefore Corresponds "in' general position rather with the 
'Apei^es and the Pyrenees than with thq Alpi'^ 'But 
fr(^l-rts charitcier as' a great barrier extending acrpis from 
'•sea* to’ 's^; it, "constitutes the 'Imiit beliweeil ,two''blimat6s 
•\vliiich''differ very widely from one another. The great 
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steppes and plains of Russia on the north side of the chain 
are open to the cold winds of the north, and partake to a 
great extent of the severity of a Rnssian winter ; while 
the valleys of Imeritia and Georgia on the southern side 
are sheltered by the vast mountain wall to the north of 
them, and thence enjoy a climate more in accordance with 
their southerly latitude. Thus Tiflis, though situated at 
a height of about 1500 feet above the sea, has a mean 
temperature of 55°, and Kutaia of more than 58°. The 
average winter temperature of Tiflis does not fall below 
35°, and that of Kutais is not less than 42'5°. 

But a still more remarkable contrast is that presented by 
the varying amount of rainfall in the different portions of 
the chain, according to their distance from the Black Sea. 
"While the rainfall at Tiflis does not exceed 20 inches, it 
amounts to more than 67 inches at Kutais, and not less 
than 63 inches at Redut Kaleh on the sea shore near Poti. 

The effects of these great variations in the meteorological 
conditions of the countries adjoining the Caucasus are 
naturally striking and strongly marked. Whatever be the 
contrasts presented by the two sides of the Alps, they are 
Vegetation far more remarkable in the Caucasus. This is especially 
‘■'■'id the case with the south-western valleys and slopes, where a 
Bcenory. amount of rain is combined with a warm tempera- 

ture. Hence all this part of the mountain country is 
characterized by a luxuriance of vegetation to which no 
parallel can be found in Europe. Magnificent forests clothe 
the mountain sides and extend down quite to the sea; 
while the rich valley, or rather basin, of the Eion equals 
any part of Italy in fertility, and is capable of producing 
all kinds of crops that flourish in the Italian plains. But 
as the traveller passes inland towards Tiflis, he is struck by 
the change that takes place after crossing the comparatively 
trifling range of the Suram Mountains. Arid upland plains 
and parched hill-sides take the place of the rich verdure 
and luxuriant forests of Imeritia and Mingrelia. A similar 
change is observed in the higher regions of the mountains 
on crossing the Mamisson Pass, which separates the head 
waters of the Ardon. from those of the Rion. While the 
valleys west of this — especially that of the upper Ingur, or 
Suauetia — are covered with the richest vegetation, those on 
the other side, the valleys of the Ardon and Terek, are 
almost wholly hare of trees, and present only mountain 
slopes covered with grass, where they are not sheets of bare 
rock. The extensive pine forests, which constitute so 
important a feature in the scenery of the Alps, are almost 
wholly wanting in the Caucasus, or at least of only partial 
and occasional occurrence ; and the description given by 
Mr Preshfield of the scenery of the Terek above Kazbek, 
that it presents “treeless valleys, hold rocks, slopes of 
forbidding steepness (even to eyes accustomed to those of 
the Alps), and stone-built villages, scarcely distinguishable 
from the neighbouring crags,” will apply with little varia- 
tion to all the valleys that run northward from the central 
chain. But if the general scenery of these valleys be dull 
and uninteresting, there is a marked exception in the deep 
gorges by which in most cases their waters mate their escape 
through the northern lateral ridge. These defiles are 
pronounced by competent judges to be far superior in 
grandeur to anything of the kind to be found in the Alps ; 
that of Bariel has been already described, but the less known 
gorges of the Tcherek and the Hruch are considered by 
recent travellers to be still more striking and marvellous. 
At the same time the snowy ridges and peaks of the central 
chain are said to surpass those of the highest portions of 
the Alps in boldness and picturesqueness of outline, as well 
as in steepness and appareut inaccessibility, as much as 
they do in absolute elevation- On the whole it may be 
safely asserted that the Caucasus presents attractions to the 
traveller and the tourist beyond those of any other mountain 
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chain within such comparatively easy reach, and that it 
will year by year become better known and more frequently 
visited. The vegetation of the Caucasus is in general not 
materially different from that of the mountain chains of 
Central Europe. The extensive forests that clothe its 
flanks are composed entirely of the ordinary European 
trees, among which the oak, the beech, the elm, and the 
alder ate the most prevalent, but a peculiar character is 
imparted to them by the dense undergrowth of rhododen- 
drons, azaleas, box-trees, and laurels, as well as by the 
huge climbing masses of ivy, clematis, and wild vine, 
which attain to a height and size wholly unlike anything 
to he seen in Western Europe. Fruit trees of various 
kinds abound on the lower slopes of the hills, where the 
plum, the peach, the apple, and the pear are found wild, 
as well as the walnut, which is extensively grown in the 
cultivated regions, where it combines with the plane and 
the lime tree to form one of the chief ornaments of the 
landscape. The wild animals found in the Caucasus are Zoologj 
for the most part the same with those of the mountainous 
regions of Central Europe, while others point to a transi- 
tion toward the zoological character of Asia. Thus while 
it has the hear, the wolf, the wild boar, the lynx, in common 
with the Alps, the jackal is not unfrequeut on its southern 
side, the hyaena is also found, and leopards are occasionally 
killed. Tigers do not appear to be ever found in the 
Caucasus proper, though they are killed from time to time 
in the districts of Lenkoran on the Caspian, south of the 
mouth of the Kur. The ibex or bouquetin, as well as the 
chamois, abounds among the higher summits of the range, 
and with them is found the wild goat (Capra JEgagrixs), 
and a species of moufflon or wild sheep. These vast forests 
of the western ranges still afford shelter to the aurochs or 
European bison, which now exists here alone in a truly 
wild state. It may be mentioned also that the southern 
slopes of the Caucasus are the native country of the 
pheasant, which derives its name, as well as its origin, from 
the River Phasis. 

Geology . — ^The geology of the Caucasus is still but Geology 
imperfectly known, though the long-continued labours of 
Dr Abich have thrown much light ou the subject, and 
enabled us to trace at all events its general outlines. 
Throughout the most lofty part of the chain, from beyond 
Elbruz on the west to Kazbek on the east, the central ridge 
is composed of rocks of a granitic character; in great 
part indeed of pure granite. Immediately adjoining this 
granitic axis are found metamorphic rocks of the usual 
character, — mica-schists, talc-schists, &c., — and beyond 
these, again, clay-slates and schists of uncertain age. The 
great limestone masses that form the secondary chains 
on each side of the central range (which rise to a height 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet) are considered by Dr Abich to 
belong to the Jurassic formation, while the flanks and 
underfalls of the mountains on both sides are composed of 
Cretaceous strata, and these are again succeeded by 
Tertiary marls and sandstones, extending around the base 
of the chains, and forming its lowest declivities. This 
succession of the strata may be observed with great regu- 
larity and distinctness on the north side of the range, and 
is found on the southern side also, though more disturbed 
and irregular. 

The principal disturbance on the north side is caused 
by the protrusion of the two great masses of Elbruz and 
Kazbek, — ^both of them of decidedly volcanic origin, and 
(geologically speaking) of comparatively recent date. They 
are composed principally of trachyte, but send down also 
vast streams of basaltic lavas, which form a striking 
feature in the scenery of the valleys beneath them. 

The regularity of structure which may be considered as 
pervading the whole of this central mass of the Caucasus 
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disappears almost entirely as one passes eastward of the 
Kazbek. Though the asis of elevation still preserves very 
much the same general direction from north-west to south- 
east, the fundamental granitic ridge is altogether wanting ; 
and even the highest summits of the range are composed 
of calcareous slates and sandstones, which were supposed 
by earlier geologists to belong to the Palaeozoic period, but 
are assigned by Dr Abich to a much later age. Even the 
lofty summits of Schach Dagh (the giant of the Eastern 
Caucasus) are composed of a dolomitic limestone, which 
appears to belong to the hTeocomian era. To the same 
period may probably be referred the greater part of the 
limestones and shales which constitute the singular plateaux: 
of Daghestan already described. But from the great 
scarcity of organic remains the determination of their age 
is a question of much difficulty. 

Miierals. The mineral riches of the Caucasus are still in great 
measure unexplored. Iron and copper ores are known to 
exist in abundance ; and coal is found in the valley of the 
Kuban, as well as m the upper valley of the Kion. But as 
it belongs to the Jurassic and not to the true Car- 
boniferous age, it is doubtful to what extent it may prove 
productive. The remarkable springs of naphtha near 
Baku, which have long been known as an object of interest 
and a sanctuary of the fire worshippers, are now turned 
to account for the manufacture of petrolf.um on a large 
scale. 

Glaciers. It has already been observed that glaciers exist on a 
great scale in the Caucasus, but they are confined to a 
higher elevation than in the Alps. Notwithstanding the 
vast mass of glacier and perpetual snow which exists in 
the Central Caucasus, none of the lateral glaciers descend 
below 7000 feet on the southern side of the range ; while 
the lowest point reached by any of those on the northern 
side is not below 5700 feet. But, as in the case of all the 
principal mountain chains of Europe, there is abundant 
evidence of the glaciers having once been much more ex- 
tensive and having descended to a much lower level in the 
valleys than they at present occupy. At the same time it 
may be observed that there is a total absence in the 
Caucasus of those lakes which form so conspicuous a feature 
in the country on both sides of the Alps, and which are 
supposed by many geologists to be coimected with glacial 
action. 

[’.tliiiology. Ethnology . — The ethnology of the Caucasus is still far 

from thoroughly known. From the earliest times it has 
been noted as tbe region where the greatest diversity of tribes 
and languages existed witbin the smallest space (Herodot., 
i. 203). Pliny tells us that no less than 130 different 
interpreters were required by the Greek traders at Dio- 
scurias, tbe port where aU the tribes of tbe neighbouring 
mountains, as well as the more remote nations of tbe 
interior used to congregate, while others raised the number 
to 300 (Plin., H. N., vi. 5, § 15). This is of course a 
great exaggeration, but it proves tbe fact that there existed 
then, as at the present day, an extraordinary number of 
races speaking different and in many cases wholly 
dissimilar dialects. The researches of modern scholars 
have thrown considerable light upon the subject, and 
enabled us at least to classify these different tribes in 
certain groups or families, 

I. The Geougiait, or, as they are sometimes termed by modem 
writers, the Kartahniau trihes, from their speaking a language 
called by themselves Kartli. These are in all probabilily the 
descendants of the people called by Greek writers Iberians, who 
were in possession of the country south of the Caucasus at the 
earliest period of which we have any historical account. The name 
of Georrian. is comparatively modem, hut its origin is unknown. 
To this fanuly belong : — 

1. The Grusians or Georgians proper, who inhabit the whole 
country east of the Suxam mountains down to the lowland steppes 
of the Etver Kur. They extend also up the valley of the Axagwa to 


the very foot of the main range, and occupy the extensive valleys 
of Kakhetia and the slopes still further east. 

2. The Imeritians, who extend from the watershed of the Suram 
mountains westward, including the valleys of the Eion or Phasis, 
and its tributary the Quirilha. Their western limit is the Zenes- 
quali, which separates them from the Mingrelians, 

3. The Mingrelians, who extend from the Zenesquali on the east 
to the Ingur and the Hack Sea on the west, while the lower coui'se 
of the Eion may he considered as constituting their limit on the 
south. Both these nations, though long pohtically independent of 
the Georgians, are undoubtedly of cognate race, and speak kindred 
dialects. 

4. The Gurians, a small people occupying the strip of land be- 
tween the Rion and the mountains on the south, which form tlie 
frontier between Russia and Turkey. Their language shows them 
to he of Georgian race, hut they are closely connected with the Laa 
or Lazi, a tribe that inhabits the adjoining mountains within the 
Turkish territory, where they were already settled under the name 
of Lazi in the time of Strabo. 

5. The Suanians or Simnetians, who occupy the upper valley of 
the Ingur, above the confines of Mingreha. They are a wild and 
semi-harharous mountam tribe, who have only lately been brought 
under subjection to the Russians, and are still left in a condition 
of semi-independence. But from the natural beauty of their 
country, and its proximity to the highest ranges of the Caucasus, 
they have attracted much attention from recent travellers. They 
are considered to belong to the same race ivith their neighbour’s 
the Georgians and Mingrelians ; though they have existed from a 
very remote period as a separate tnbe, being already mentioned 
under the name of Suanes or Suani by Strabo and Pliny, in whose 
time they were one of the most powerful nations m the Caucasus. 
Their language is a cognate dialect with the Georgian and Min- 
grelian, but presents very material differences. 

II. The second prmcipal group of the Caucasian mo'antaineers, 
and that which has of late years attracted the most attention of any, 
is that of the Tcherkesses or Ciroassians (a name of Russian origm) , 
who until within a few years past constituted the whole population 
of the Western Caucasus on both sides of the mountain chain 
They were subdivided into numerous tribes, but may be considered 
as belonging to three principal divisions, 

1. The Circassians proper, who designate themselves by the name 
of Adighfe, and who formerly occupied the whole coast of the Black 
Sea from the neighbourhood of Anapa to Pitzunta, as well as the 
northern slopes of the mountains towards the Kuban. It W'as tliis 
people who so long fixed the attention of all Europe by their long 
continued struggles against the Russian power, which, however, 
ended in their complete subjugation in 1864 But that event was 
followed by a wholesale emigration of the Circassians, who quitted 
their country to the number of 400,000 (or, according to other 
accounts, neai-ly 500,000) souls, and settled in the different provinces 
of the Turkish empire. The effect of this emigration, without a 
precedent in modern history, has been to leave the whole counti’y 
between the Caucasus and the Black Sea, for a distance of nearly 200 
miles, almost absolutely without inhabitants, except the small settle- 
ments of the Russians at Novo Rossisk, Tuapse, and Sukhum 
Kaleh. 

2. The AbJcJumans, a tribe occupying the coast eastward from 
Pitzunta to the confines of Mingreha. They are undoubtedly a kin- 
dred race with the Circassians, though described as in all respects 
inferior to them. Their numbers have also been tliinned to a gi'eat 
extent by emigration, since their last abortive attempt at insiirroc- 
tion in 1864, so that the intenor of the country formerly occupied 
by them is now almost uninhabited. 

3. The Kahardans, who hold the country north of the main chain 
of the Caucasus, from the valley of the Kuban to that of the Terek, 
and extending quite down to the steppes on the north. Though 
resembling the other Circassians in lan^age and manners, and like 
them professing the Mahometan religion, they never offered any 
very serious opposition to the Russian arms, and have long been 
peaceful subjects of the Russian empire 

III Adjoining the Circassian races on the east, and occupying 
the very centre of the Caucasian range, are the Ossetes, an isolated 
race, differing both in language and m customs from their neighbours 
on all sides. Their country is traversed by the great highroad across 
the Caucasus, which has brought them especially under the observa- 
tion of travellers, and many conjectures have been formed with re- 
gard to their original and ethnic aflhnties. It is, however, conclu- 
sively proved that they are an Aryan race, and their language has 
considerable affinity with the Medo-Persian branch of that family. 
Many resemblances have been traced in their manners and customs 
with those of the Germans, and some writers have supposed them 
to he a remnant of the Goths, while others regard them as the 
representatives of the Alani, who played so conspicuous a part to- 
wards the dose of the Roman empire ; hut there is no real founda- 
tion for eitiier theory, and the evidence of their language seems 
decisive, that, though belonging to the great Aryan family, they 
have no special affinity with the Germanic or Teutonic branch of it, ' 
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They call themselves Iron, the name Ossetes being that applied 
to them by the Geoigians. Some of them are Mahometans, vrhxle 
the greater part profess Clmstiaiiitj-, but retain many of theii- pagan 
rites and customs, and are in fact still more than half pagans. 
They iwld tlie iqiper valley of the Teieli, down to tire pass of Danel, 
as vvtdl as tlie mountain tract to the west of it, as far as the head- 
waters of the Ardon and the Mamisson Pass 

IV. The Tchki (jHi.xs, a people who inhabit the northern slopes 
of the Eastein Caucasus, extending down to the valley of the Terek. 
They adjoin tlie Kabardans and Oosetes on the west, and the 
Leaghians towauls the south, but do not extend up to tlie highest 
recesses of the lange. They profess the Maliometan leligion, and 
speak a language distinct from all others, of which it is said that 
there are more than tw eiity dialects, though their whole population 
is not estimated at more than 150,000 souls. 

V. The Lebghians, a name under which are generally comprised 
all the inhabitauts of the Eastern Caucasus, though cousisting of 
many petty tribes, speaking dialects moie or less different, and in 
some cases, it is said, radically distinct languages. Their chief seat 
13 in the high moimtain region extending eastwards from Kaashek, 
and inclnding all the highest summits of the range as far as Baha 
Dagh ; but they occupy also the southern declivities of the moun- 
tains towaids the valleys of the Alazun and the Knr, as well as the 
lugged mountain tract of Daghestan towards the north-east bet^veen 
the ceiitial range aud the Caspian. It was these wild mountain tnbes 
that so long offered an miavailmg resistance to the Enssian arms , 
but it is said that the only real bond of union among them was their 
devoted attachment to Islamism, and that no connection of mce 
unites them together. Their ethnic relations are certainly still 
very obscure and imperfectly loiown, and it is supposed by some 
ethnologists that among them may be found remnants of a number 
of different nations and races. But it is more probable that when 
they come to he better known, they will be found to hare foi Die 
most part a common origin, notwithstanding the remarkable diver- 
sity of dialects spoken ainong^ them. A few very small tribes, such 
as the IJdi and the Kiihatschi, seem, however, to form an exeejition, 
and to belong to essentially distinct laces. The most, cultivated, 
as well as the most poiverM of the tribes of the Daghestan, is that 
of the Avares or Avail, who adjoin the Tchetchens on the north, 
and e.vteud from thence to the central chain They are the only 
Lesghian tribe who profess a written language, for which they make 
USB of the Arabic characters. 

It is unnecessary here to speak of the numerous Turco-Tartar 
ti lies tliat mliabit the borders of Daghestan, between the mountains 
and the Caspian, as well as of the Cossacks of the Kuban and the 
Terek,—- all these tribes, wliether nomad or settled, being confined 
almost wholly to the plains aud steppes that surround the moun- 
tains, and not foimiiig any considerable ingredient in the popula- 
tion of the Caucasus itself 

The estimates of the niimhers of these mountain tribes are very 
various, and the Eussian ofificial repoits do not distinguish the 
population of the mountains from that of the adjoining distucts in- 
cluded in the same goveniments, But it seems ptobabla Diat, since 
the great emigration of the Circassian tribes, the whole population 
ol the Caucasus does not exceed a million of souls. 

History. //wtory—The Caucasus was known to the Greeks from a very 
early period, 'Without referring to the fable of the Argonauts, it 
is certain that Greek navigators penetrated in very early times into 
the^ remotest pits of the Eiixine, and carried on trade with the 
native population of Colchis, the name which they gave to the rich 
country at the mouth of the Phasis or Sion, Plere, at a somewhat 
later (late, they founded the flourishing settlement of Dioscurias, 
the name of which is still retained in Cape Isknria, a few miles 
south of Sukhum Kaleh. Hence their attention could not fail to 
he attracted by the vast snowy range of the Caucasus, and we find 
its name already familiar to iEschylus, who speaks of its “star-neigh- 
bouring summits,” and terms it the most lofty of mountains {Pr<m. 
Vinci., 720). The same statement is repeated by Herodotus, who 
liad a clear conception of its geogj’aphical position, as extending 
from the Caspian to the Enxine, and forming in this direction the 
limit of the Persian empiie (i, 2Q3, iv. 12), The mountain tribes 
still retained tlieir indepsndonce under the successors of Alexander, 
and it does not appear that any considerable advance was made in 
the knowledge of these countries till the time of tihe great Afithri- 
dates, who subdued all the nations up to the very foot qf Die mpim- 
tains, and even succeeded in making his way with an army dong 
the coast of tha Blaek Sea from Golems to the Cimmei'iaii Bosporus. 
His wars in these regions were described by several Greek historians, 
and Strabo, writing, b'cm these materials, shows an acq.uaintwioe 
noth with jiiio Cguca^u^ and the adjoining countries, remarkable for 
its clearness ,afld ajcouracy, , Pompey had declined to pursue Mitlm- 
dates on his advepturous.iparch, apd no Eoman general ever passed 
the Caucasus,. .Uniet t'he Eoman Empire, however, the frequent 
relations maintained with the Armenians made Eomansfapiiliai- 
with the names of the Iberians and Albanian^ on the south side of the 
cham, while their connection with the tributary kings of Bo^oros 
opened out to them communications with'the steppe countiy to the 
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north. Neither Pliny nor Ptolemy, however, add much that is 
matenal to the knowledge already possessed by Stiabo. 

In modem times the chief interest in these regions has arisen from 
the long-coutimied stiuggle of tliese mountain tubes against Kussia, 
and the energy with which the Ciicassians aud Lesgluaus especially 
maintained the contest for independence against all the power of 
that mighty empire. From the time of the annexation of Geoigia, 
at the commencement of the pieseiit century, it became a great 
object with the Eussians to obtain possession of tlie intemediate 
mountain country ; but it was not till the teeaty of Adiianople in 
1829, by which the Turks ceded to the Eussian Empire then nomi- 
nal sovereignty over the Caucasian tribes, that their eiforts assumed 
a systematic form. From that period till the year 1859, the contest 
was maintained almost without mterraption, and with many alter- 
uatious of success The Eussians had to encounter immense dilli- 
culties, to traveree dangerous passes, to bum down forests, and to 
sacrifice immense nunibeis of lives, m order to gain small portions 
of temtory. The wai was lor a long tune chiefly maintained by the 
Circassians under their native cMels ; and no sooner did their exer- 
tions relax in consequence of the exhaustion caused by a long con- 
tinued contest, thau a new enemy to liussia arose on the shores of 
the Caspian Schamyl, the most devoted followei of the heroic 
Kasi Mullah, placed himself, on the death of that chief, at the 
head of the Lesghians. At once the piophet and the w amor of his 
race, by h^ enthusiasm and bravery he soon gained the confidence 
of the tnbes, and pievailed upon tlieni to follow a united mid dctei- 
mined plan of action under his authority. His influence was daily 
incieased, not only by tha victories which he gamed, but by the 
successful manner in which he frequently delivered himself and liis 
followers from the most imminent dangers. His own escape from 
the rocky fortress of Achulko, where he was completely invested by 
the forces of General Giabbe, ajipeared both to his own countrymen 
and the c-nenre almost miraculous. The gi’eat exertiona which w ere 
made by the Eussians in the following yeaia to reduce the tribes yet 
unsubdued, and those which had nsen against theii authority, were 
completely defeated hy his indefatigable activity and bravery. In 
the year 1842, when the mountain tribes were filled with the great- 
est alaim in consequence of the advance of General Grabbe, that 
fomidable enemy was completely defeated by Schamyl in the woods 
of Itchkeri. The Cireassians, after again renewing their attacks 
upon the Eussians in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea, were 
ultimately diiven back to then fastnesses ; but Schamyl still con- 
tinued to maintain Ins positiou on the Caspian, and iiitiieted severe 
losses upon the amies of the enemy The Eussians were evidently 
at a loss how to proceed against a chief who had baffled all their 
schemes, who had been a prisoner in their hands, whose rocky home 
had been frequently in then possession, who had incurred the most 
imminent dangers and been driven to the greatest emergencies, and 
who Avas still opposing them with unconquerable resolution, wateh- 
mg the progress of their tioops, cutting off' their supplies, and har- 
assing them hy constant attacks. Various Russian geueials were 
sent in succession to the Canoasns, new plans of action, clefensivo 
and offensive, were tiied, but without effecting any permanent eon- 
quest. 

The Crimean "War (1854-1856) produced a temporary suspension 
of the efforts of the Eussians in the Caucasus ; hut after its termina- 
tion hostilities were I’esumed with increased vigour, both on the 
side of Circassia and in Daghestan. I n the western districts, indeed, 
the contest never assumed any important character, and ivas carried 
on by a senes of ptty expeditions against the Cireas.sian aud 
Abkhasian tribes, who never acted m concert, and were compelled 
to submission one after the other. But it was not till the year 1864 
that the last of these wild tribes Avas finally subdued, and the com- 
plete subjugation of the Circassians was secured by the emigration 
of the whole people in the manner already noticed. The contest in 
Daghestan, though it had assumed for a time more formidable di- 
mensions, had been already brought to a close. All tire efforts of 
Schamyl could not prevent Die Eussians from gaming ground. 

Step hy step they advanced steadily, Ihougli sloAvly, into the in- 
terior of the mountain country, and at last in tire AVinter of 1858- 
69 made themselves masters of 'Weden, Schamyl’s principal strong- 
hold, which was talcen by storm, and he himself was obliged to flee. 

This event was followed by the submission of many tribes, and 
though' Schamyl threw himself into the apparently impregnable 
mountain fastnass of Mount Gunib, even this was sm-prised by the 
Russian general Prince Bariatinski, and Schamyl himself made 
prisoner (Sept. 6, 1859). From this time the war in the Caucasus 
was virtually at an end ; the mountain tribes submitted one after 
other,' and notAvithstanding .some occasional petty outbreaks, 
appear to have passed quietly fhe condition, of Russian sub 
jects. . , • ' ,.i . ... I 

It Is only of late years that .,we haye begun to obtain accurate Biblio- 
I information concerning the mountain, chain of the Caucasus 'and the grapliy. 
'tribes that inhabit it. The Avbrks of the earlier travellers in this 
region— P^as, KJeprath, &c.— treat, prineipeJ,ly of ,jhe. countries 
.that adjoin the Caucasus,, .rather than of .the mountain ranges them- 
‘ selves, and evep the elaborate work of Dubois de Montpdrenx 
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{Voyage aiitour du Caucase, 5 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1839-43) labours 
uiidci the saiuo defect. It was not, indeed, till after tbe comidete 
subjugation oi paeilication of tlie mountain tribes by Russia that it 
was possible to cany on any systematic examination of the intenor 
1 ecesses of the great chain, and the foundation of a scientific know- 
ledge of the Caucasus was fiist laid by the construction of the tiigo- 
nometncal survey under General Ghodzko from 1847 to 1863, and 
the publication of the map resulting from their labours on the scale 
ot 5 versts to an inch. Recent tmvellers have indeed found that 
the portions of this work relating to the highest ranges of the Cen- 
tial Caucasus aie often imperfect or enoneous ; but the same was 
the case with the best maps of the Alps until very lately, and if our 
knowledge of the great Caucasian chain i.s still far infeiior to that 
■which we now possess of the piincipal European ranges, it is 
immeasurably in advance of that which we have attained concermng 
any other Asiatic mountams, except those parts of the Himalajm 
which have been surveyed by Enghsh engineers. Among recent 
waters the one who has contributed the most valuable infonnation 
is A. Petzholdt, whose work (Dor Kaukasus, 2 vols. 8vo, Leipsic, 
1866) is the most useful book on the subject as yet published. Tlie 
works of Dr Kadde also supply valuable materials of a more special 
and detailed character. The more recent work of Baron Thielmann 
( Travels in the Caucasus, Persia, and Turkey in Asia, translated 
into English and published by Mun-ay in 2 vols. 8vo, 1875) also 
contains much useful matter in a compendioins and convenient form. 
Mr Freshfield’s Journey in the Central Caucasus and Bashan (Svo, 
Jjond., 1869) is not merely a record of his peisonal experiences, but 
an important contribution to our knowledge of the highest regions 
of the central chain, which he -was the first to explore. His example 
has been already followed by Mr Grove, who has described some 
portions of the mountains not visited by Mr Ereshfield {The Frosty 
Caucasus, Svo, Lond., 1875), and there can be little doubt that suc- 
ce.saive explorers of a similar stamp ■will soon make us acquainted 
with the inmost recesses of the Central Caucasus. (B. H. B ) 

CAUDETE, a town of Spain, in tlie province of 
Albacete, about 80 miles north of Cartagena. It was for- 
merly fortified, and contains a town-house, a prison, a school 
of primary instruction, a Carmelite convent, and several 
other religious institutions. The inhabitants are engaged 
almost exclusively in agriculture and the manufacture of 
coarse fabrics for home consumption. Population, 6500. 

CAUDINE FORKS (Furculce Gaiidince), the name of 
an Italian valley, famous in Roman history on account of 
the disaster which there befell the Roman army during 
the second Samnite war, in 321 b.c. Livy describes the 
pass as an open space, grassy, and well-watered, completely 
surrounded by lofty and thickly- wooded mountains, except 
where a passage is afforded by two narrow gorges, situated 
oi)posite to one another (bk. ix. c. 2), It has been usually 
identified with the Val d’Arpaja, which is on the high road 
between Beneventum and Capua; and confirmation is 
found in the facts that this valley was known as the 
Caudine, and that close by there existed a village called 
Furculse (now Forchia). But there is the almost conclusive 
objeetiou that this valley does not answer to the above 
description (which is the only suflacient one which we 
possess), being surrounded by no mountains of any eleva- 
tion, and having many outlets. A much more probable 
theory is that which declares it to be the little vaUey 
between Sta Agata and Moirano, through which flows the 
small stream of the Isclero ; and which, as it meets the 
Val d’Arpaja near Caudium, would have an equal right to 
the name of Caudine Forks. 

CAVA, or La Cata, a town of Italy in the pro-vince of 
Principato Citreriore, 28 miles by rail south-east of Naples, 
with a communal population of 19,500, It is the seat of 
a bishopric, has a cathedral and a ^ocesan seminary, and 
carries on the manufacture of silk, cotton, and wooUenstufis. 
In the vicinity is the famous Benedictine abbey of Iia 
Trinita della Chva, which was founded in the 11th century, 
and almost rivals Monte Casino in the nurnber and value 
of its literary treasures. Its archives contain about 40,000 
separate! documents of parohment, and niore than 60,000 
manuscripts op paper,— of wMch a 'coinplete ijayentory is 
being pfiblishyd ^ ]p5h‘]!^iclheie.,36l!6fica).di uqd^r the; title 
of 'C'odjdii ^hAlitrary,' in spite of ' 
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losses sustained within the last two centuries, still preserves 
a number of rich and valuable manuscripts, and a collection 
of early specimens of typography. Among these may be 
mentioned the Codex Legum Longohardorum, which dates 
from the beginning of the 11th century; a MS. copy of the 
Vulgate of the 8th, an Isidorus of the 9th, and a prayer- 
book illustrated with miniatures ascribed to Fra Angelico 
da Fiesole. (See Dantier’s Monast. Benedict, d' Italia, and 
two articles in Academy, vol. viii, pp. 262 and 364, 1875.) 

CAVAIQNAC, Louis Eugene (1802-1857), dictator 
at Paris during the insurrection of June 1848, was born 
there in 1802. His father was a member of the National 
Convention, and the family was marked by republican 
proclivities. After going through the usual couise of 
study for the military profession, he entered the army iu 
1824, and served in the Morea in 1828. Vtiien the 
revolution of 1330 broke out, he was stationed at Arras, 
and was the first officer of his regiment to declare for the 
new order of things. In 1831 he incurred the displeasure 
of the Government of Louis Philippe by joining in a protest 
against its reactionary tendencies; but in 1832 he was 
recalled to the service, and sent to Algeria This con- 
tinued to be the main sphere of his activity for sixteeu 
years, till the revolution of 1848 ; and he took an active 
part, though iu a subordinate capacity, in the different 
sieges and campaigns by which Algeria was gradually 
reduced under French rule. After passing through almost 
all the successive grades in the army, he was, iu 1844, 
raised to the rank of general of brigade, as a reward for his 
skill and courage. When the revolution of February (1848) 
took place, the Provisional Government appointed him 
governor-general of Algeria ; and they shortly after offered 
him the post of minister at war, which he declined. On 
his election to the National Assembly, however, Cavaignac 
returned to Paris. When he arrived on the 17th May, he 
found the capital in an extremely critical state. The social 
ists of Paris, incited and organized by skilful leaders, were iu 
a state of bitter hostility to the National Assembly, and a 
formidable insurrection was gradually maturing. The 
National Assembly had proved a bitter disappointment to 
them; for the peasant proprietors, terrified by the vast 
increase of taxation, and the general uncertainty of revolu- 
tion, had returned a decidedly conservative majority. 
Several collisions had already taken place. The crisis was 
at last brought about by the threatened abolition of the 
national workshops (ateliers nationaux), which the reason- 
able majority of the Assembly was especially anxious for, as 
the finances were being ruined by tbe maintenance in utter 
idleness of 120,000 men. By the 22d of June a formidable 
insurrection had been organized, and it remained only for 
the National Assembly to assert its authority by force of 
arms. Cavaignac, first as minister at war, and then as 
dictator, was called to the task of suppressing the revolt. 
It was no light task, as the national guard was doubtful, 
regular troops were not at hand in sufficient numbers, 
and the insurgents had abundant time to prepare them- 
selves. Variously estimated at from 30,000 to 60,000 
men, well armed and well organized, they occupied the 
north-eastern part of the city, their front line stretching 
from the Pantheon on the south of the Seine by the Pont 
St Michel ,to the Portes St Martin and St Denis. Resting 
on the Faubourg St, Antoine as central point, and threaten- 
ing the Hotel de Ville, they fiad entrenched themselves at 
every step behind formidable "barricades, and were ready to 
avail theinselves of every advantage that ferocity and 
despair could suggest to them. Cavaignac, knowing the 
wnrkfie had before him, remained inactive, notwithstand- 
ing the' urgent representations of the civil ^members, of 
; Government, till a sufficient regular force had been cqfTpcted. 

' A.t last, by a strong combined movement jqn the t,\yo flanks 
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and against the centre of the insurgent forces, he attempted 
to drive them from their barricades, — with doubtful success 
for some time, as every inch of ground was disputed, and 
the Government troops were frequently repulsed, till, fresh 
regiments arriving, he forced his way to the Place de la 
Bastille, and crushed the insurrection in its headquarters. 
The contest, which raged from the 23d to the morning of 
the 26th of June, was, without doubt, the bloodiest and 
most resolute the streets of Paris have ever seen. It is 
wfalculated that more Frenchmen fell in it than in the 
bloodiest battles of the first empire. 

Cavaignac was severely censured by some for having, 
by his delay, allowed the insurrection to gather head j but 
he was declared by an immense majority to have deserved 
well of his country, and continued to be president of the 
Executive Committee till the election of a regular president 
of the republic. It was expected that the suffrages of 
Prance would raise Cavaignac to that position. But the 
mass of the people, and especially the rural population, sick 
of revolution, and weary even of the moderate republicanism 
of Cavaignac, were anxious for a stable government. 
Against the five and a half million votes recorded for 
Louis Napoleon, Cavaignac received only a million and a 
half. Not without chagrin at his defeat, he withdrew into 
the ranks of the opposition. At the covp d'etat of the 2d 
December 1851, he was arrested along with the other mem- 
bers of the opposition ; but after a short imprisonment at 
Ham he was released, and, with his newly-married wife, 
lived in retirement till his death in 1 85 7. Cavaignac was no 
statesman, but was a loyal, skilful, and courageous soldier, a 
zealous republican, and in every way an honourable man. 

CAVAILLON, a town of France and important railway 
junction in the department of Vaucluse, on the right bank 
of the Durance, about 13 miles south-east of Avignon. The 
town IS ill-built and dirty, and carries on a considerable 
trade in dried fruits, madder, and other productions of the 
fertile district in which it is situated. It has a fine town- 
house, an old church of the 12 th century, dedicated to the 
Virgin and St Veran, and the mutilated remains of a 
triumphal arch which probably belongs to the time of 
Constantine. Numerous minor relics of the Eoman period 
have been found to the south of the present town, on the 
site of the ancient Oabellio, a place of some note in the 
territory of the Oavares. In mediaeval and modern history 
the town has for the most part followed the fortunes of the 
Comtat Venaissin, in which it was included 3 and down to 
the Kevolution it was the see of a bishop, and had a large 
number of monastic establishments. Population in 1872, 
3906 in the town, and 8034 in the commune. 

CAVALCANTI, Guido, an Italian poet and philosopher 
of the 13th century, who died in 1300, He was the son 
of a philosopher whom Dante, in the Inferno, condemns to 
torment among the Epicureans and Atheists 3 but he himself 
was a friend of the great poet. By marriage with the 
daughter of Farinata Uberti, he became head of the 
GhibeUines; and when the people, weary of continual 
brawls, aroused themselves, and sought peace by banishing 
the leaders of the rival parties, he was sent to Sarzana, 
where he caught a fever, of which he died, Cavalcanti has 
left a number of love sonnets and canzoni, which were 
honoured by the praise of Dante, Some are simple and 
graceful, but many are spoiled by a mixture of metaphysics 
borrowed from Plato, Aristotle, and the Christian Fathers. 
They are mostly in honour of a French lady, whom he calls 
Mandetta, His Canzone d! Amove was extremely popular, 
and was frequently published 3 and his complete poetical 
works are contained in Giunti’s collection, Florence, T627, 
Venice, 1531-2. He also wrote in prose on philosophy 
and oratory. 

OAVALIEE, Jean (c. 1680-1740), the famous chief 
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of the Camisards, was horn at Eibaute, near Anduse, in 
Lower Languedoc, The date of his birth is variously given 
between 1679 and 1685. It could hardly be so late as 
the last-named year, and may probably be assigned to the 
period between 1679 and 1681, He was the son of a 
peasant, and in boyhood was employed first in keeping 
sheep, and afterwards as a baker’s apprentice. A pious 
mother trained him in the Eeformed faith. The persecu- 
tion of Protestants, which began after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and which was carried on with pitiless 
cruelty in the Cevennes, drove him from his native land in 
1701, and he took refuge at Geneva By the dragonnades 
of Louis XIV. the Protestants of the Cevennes were at last 
driven to revolt 3 and Cavalier, inspired with the hope of 
being their deliverer, a hope which was raised to the pitch 
of enthusiasm, it is said, by certain prophecies, returned 
to his own country in 1702. The insurrection broke out 
in July of that year, and Cavalier was one of the chosen 
leaders. Boland was named generalissimo, but Cavalier 
soon rose to share the chief command with him. Untrained 
in arms, he displayed not only a fiery courage, but extra- 
ordinary military skBl. This must have been owing to 
some extent to the eager attention wliich he had paid, 
while keeping his sheep, to the manoeuvres of the troops 
which were stationed in his native district. Although 
the enfants de Dieu, as the insurgents were called, numbered 
at the most only 3000 men in arms, they coped 
successfully again and again with the much more numerous 
forces of the king, and were never entirely conquered, 
After several afifairs Cavalier changed the theatre of war 
to the Vivarais 3 and on the 10th of February 1703 he 
defeated the royalist troops on the Ardfeche. A. few days 
later he was completely defeated on the same ground and 
was supposed to have fallen. But he reappeared, was 
again defeated at Tour-de-Bellot (April 30), and again 
recovered himself, recruits flocking to him to fi.ll up the 
places of the slain. By a long series of successes he raised 
his reputation to the highest pitch, and gained the full 
confidence of the people. It was in vain that more and 
more rigorous measures were adopted against the Camisards 3 
in vain that their mountain district was ravaged, sacked, 
and burned by the Catholics. Cavalier boldly carried the 
war into the plain, made terrible reprisals, and threatened 
even Nimes itself. On April 1 6, 1 704, he encountered Mar- 
shal Montrevel himself at the bridge of Nages, with 1000 
men against 5000 3 and though defeated after a desperate 
conflict, he made a successful retreat with two thirds of 
his men. Marshal ViUars was next sent against him, and 
instead of fighting proposed negotiation. Boland reso- 
lutely turned a deaf ear to him 3 but Cavalier agreed to 
treat. A conference was held at Nimes, hostages being 
given to Cavalier 3 and he appeared with an armed and 
mounted escort, which was drawn up facing the guard of 
the marshal. The terms proposed were deferred to the 
decision of the king, Cavalier in the meanwhile retiring to 
Calvisson. In this place for some days the Camisards 
held their meetings openly, and thousands eagerly flocked 
to them. The result of the negotiation was that Cavalier 
received for himself a commission with a pension of 1200 
livres, and for his brother a captain's commission. He was 
authorized to form a regiment of Camisards to be sent to 
Spain 3 and liberty was restored to his father and other 
Protestant prisoners. The treaty, which did not include 
any provision for general liberty of conscience, excited 
great indignation among the companions of Cavalier. They 
called him traitor and coward, and deserted him. Dis- 
heartened, and with little confidence in the promises of the 
court, Cavalier afterwards visited Paris for the purpose of 
an interview with Louis XIV. He was presented privately 
to the king at Versailles, but was ill received. His dis* 
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appointment and tlie reports which, were current of intended 
attempts on his life or liberty induced him to leave France. 
He went to Switzerland, and afterwards to Holland ; and 
there he married a daughter of Madame Dunoyer, the 
latter a lady of Mmes, who had once been sought in 
marriage by Voltaire. He then passed into England for 
the purpose of recruiting his regiment of Camisards. He 
had an interview with Queen Anne, of which conflicting 
accounts are given. But so highly was his mihtary genius 
valued that he was sent with his regiment to take part in 
the famous expedition to Spain, under the earl of Peter- 
borough and Sir Cloudesley Shovel (May 1705). At the 
battle of Almanza his Camisards encountered a French regi- 
ment which they had met in the Gevennes, and, without 
firing, the foes rushed to a hand to hand fight and made a 
fearful slaughter. Cavalier was severely wounded, and was 
saved from death by an English ofiicer. On his return to 
England a small pension was given him, and after long wait- 
ing he was made a major-general and named governor of 
Jersey. This post was afterwards exchanged for the gover- 
norship of the Isle of Wight. Cavalier died at Chelsea, in | 
the first half of May 1740, and there his remains were in- 
terred. Malesherbes, the courageous friend and defender of 
Louis XYI., bears the following eloquent testimony to this 1 
young hero of the Cevennes : — “ I confess,” he says, “ that 
this warrior, who, without ever having served, found himself 
by the mere gift of nature a great general, — this Camisard 
who was bold to punish a crime in the presence of a fierce 
troop which maintained itself by like crimes, — ^this coarse 
peasant who, when admitted at twenty years of age into the 
society of cultivated people, caught their manners and won 
their love and esteem, — this man who, though accustomed 
to a stormy life, and having just cause to be proud of his 
success, had yet enough philosophy in him by nature to 
enjoy for thirty-five years a tranquil private life, — appears 
to me bo be one of the rarest characters to be found in 
history.” There is a work, little esteemed, entitled Memoirs 
of the War in the Cevennes, under Colonel Cavalier, which 
appears to have been written not by Cavalier himself but 
by a French refugee named Galli. For a more detailed 
account see Mrs Bray’s Revolt of the Protestants of the 
Gevennes, published in 1870, 

CAVALLIHI, Pietro (c. 1259-1344), born in Borne 
towards 1259, was an artist of the earliest epoch of the 
modern Homan School, and was taught painting and 
mosaic by Giotto while employed at Borne; and it is 
believed that he assisted his master in the mosaic of the 
ISTavicella, or ship of St Peter, in the porch of the church 
of that saint. Lanzi describes him as an adept in both 
arts, and mentions with approbation his grand fresco of a 
Crucifixion at Assisi, still in tolerable preservation; he 
was, moreover, versed in architecture and in sculpture. 
According to George Yertue, it is highly probable that 
Cavallini executed, in 1279, the mosaics and other 
ornaments of the tomb of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey, He would thus be the "Petrus Civis 
Komanus ” whose name is inscribed on the shrine ; but his 
extreme youth at this date tends to discredit the supposi- 
tion. The work, if really Ms, must have been executed in 
Borne, where he appears to have constantly resided. He 
died in 1344, at the age of eighty-five, in the odour of 
sanctity, having in Ms later years been a man of eminent 
piety. He is said to have carved for the Basilica of San 
Paolo fuori le Mura, close to Borne, a crucifix which spoke 
in 1370 to a female saint, 

CAYALLO, Tiberius (1749-1809), an electrician and 
natural pldlosopher, son of a physician established at Naples, 
was born in that city, March 30, 1749. His father died 
when he was only eleven years old, but he received a liberal 
education through the kindness of his friends, and com- 
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pleted Ms studies at the university of Naples. He was 
originally destined for commerce, and came to England in 
1771, in order to obtain more complete information 
respecting the various objects of mercantile pursuit. But 
he soon abandoned his intention of adopting that mode of 
life, and determined to devote Ms time to science. His 
mind, however, was rather imitative than original ; and 
he is said to have found it easier to learn Euclid by 
heart than in the ordinary way, which indeed he found im- 
possible, He became a member of the Eoyal Academy of 
Sciences of Naples, and a fellow of the Boyal Society of 
London. He died at London in 1809. The splendid 
improvements which had been lately made in electricity 
directed his attention to that department of natural 
philosophy , and Ms cMef works are — A Complete Treatise 
of Electricity (1777), Essay on Medical Electricity (1780), 
and The Elements of Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy (1803). 

CAYALBY. From the earliest dates, at which there is 
any record of armed men being systematically trained and 
organized, cavalry has always formed an integral part of 
every army, although the relative size and importance of 
the arm has varied, according to the nature of the country 
and the peculiarities of its inhabitants. Egypt probably 
affords the earliest historical records of any distinct attempt 
at military organization. In that country cavalry and 
horsemansMp were held in high repute, according to the 
prophet Isaiah. Diodorus of Sicily tells us that Osyman- 
dias led 20,000 cavalry against the rebels in Bactriana, 
and that twenty-five generations elapsed between Osyman- 
dias and Sesostris, who seems to have been the cMef founder 
of Egyptian greatness, and to have Lived at a period indis- 
tinctly laid down in history, but certainly long prior to the 
Trojan war. In early times chariots appear to have been 
associated with the horsemen of an army, although perfectly 
distinct from them. Frequent references are made in the 
Bible to " chariots and horsemen ; ” and Josephus states 
that the army of Israelites that escaped from Egypt 
numbered 50,000 horsemen and 600 chariots of war. 
Herodotus frequently speaks of the cavalry arm, and Hip^ 
pocrates mentions the existence of a corps of young women 
whose breasts were seared to enable them to use the bow and 
javelin. Plato likewise speaks somewhat vaguely of a 
corps of young ladies about 500 b.c. The existence of 
Amazons as a race has never been supported by even 
moderately authentic testimony, although by some they 
were believed to live on the Biver Thermodon in 
the north of Asia Minor. 

The first authentic account that we have of cavalry being 
regularly organized is given by Xenophon, who states that 
in the first Messenian war, 743 b.c., Lycurgus formed his 
cavalry in divisions. Some hundred years later, in 371 
B.C., Epaminondas raised a corps of 5000 cavalry, and from 
tln’a date it may be said the arm was much cultivated 
throughout Greece, until Philip and Alexander of Macedon 
raised it to a great pitch of excellence. Both these monarchs 
were indebted for several of their greatest successes to the 
prowess of their cavalry ; and the exploits of Alexander’s 
7000 horsemen at the battle of Arbela, 331 B.O., in which 
he signally defeated Darius, may well serve as an example 
for future generations. The Greek cavalry were divided 
into heavy, or “ cataphracti,” and light, or "me cataphracti.” 
To these Alexander added a third class, termed “ dimachas,” 
who were trained to fight on foot or on horseback, After 
the death of Alexander the Great cavalry appears to have 
fallen into comparative disuse until the days of Hanmbal 
and the Carthaginians. Dire experience, more especially 
the defeats of the Ticinus and the Trebia, taught the Bomana 
the value of cavalry ; and in the latter days of the repubKo 
It became the most popular and MgMy favoured service of 
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the Romati armies. According to Vegetius, the Eoman 
cavalry was organized into ten troops or squadrons, forming 
a regiment of 726 horses, either intended to act in- 
dependently or, more usually, attached to some special 
legion. As the Koman empire increased and brought many 
tributaries under its flag, the cavalry began to be drawn 
from those countries whose inhabitants were specially 
devoted to equestrian pursuits. TJie Gauls for man-years 
furnished the principal part of the cavalry both in the 
Carthaginian and in the Eoman armies, and appear to have 
rivalled the Numidians in efficiency. Strange to say, 
saddles were never used until the time of Constantine, and 
stirrups were introduced by the Franks about the middle 
of the 5 th century. 

In the Middle Ages the unwillingness to intrust any 
military power to the serfs rendered the upper classes the 
only soldiers, and as these did not deign to fight on foot 
cavalry became the basis of European armies. The 
knights and esquires were the nucleus, mounted attendant 
bowmen and pikemen being the secondary portion of the 
fighting power. 

The invention of gunpowder and the decline of the 
feudal system wrought a cliange in military tactics, and 
from the organization of a standing army by Charles II. of 
France, in 1445, cavalry as it now exists may be said to 
date. As in early days, each country produced a species 
of cavalry in accordance with the characteristics of its 
inhabitants and the nature of its institutions. From 
Hungary came the Hussars, whose name is derived from 
the Hungarian word “ Husz,” twenty, and “ar,” pay. 
Marshal Luxembourg appears to have been the first person 
who disciplined and organized these hussars, and in 1692 
they were attached to his army as light troops and recon- 
noitrers. Carabineers were of a somewhat earlier date, 
and seem to have come originally from Basque and 
Germany. The word carbine has been traced to an Arab 
word “ karab,” but this derivation is somewhat doubtful. 
Originally it was tlie custom for carabineers or horsemen 
armerl with firearms to mount infantry behind them, and 
in 1543 ICing Louis of Nassau made use of this hybrid 
force in his operations against Bergen, 

A few years later, in 1554, Marshal Da Brissac formed 
a corps of mounted infantry and called them Dragoons, 
thus justifying Dr Johnson’s definition of the word as “ a 
man who serves indifferently either on foot or on horse- 
back.” The actual origin of the term dragoon has been 
ascribed to the dragon’s head which, as a rule, adorned the 
muzzle of the firearm with which these horsemen w'ere 
armed, — although this derivation again cannot be regarded 
as very certain. As firearms became more generally 
used, so the tactics and organization of cavalry underwent 
modifications. In the time of Francis I. the gens-d’armes 
of France were reckoned the best cavalry in Europe, and 
were formed in single rank, Somewhat later the Spaniards, 
find afterwards the Germans, carried off the palm ; they 
went to the other extreme as regards formation, being 
formed in six and eight ranks, and were composed of a 
mixed force of arquebusiers and lancers. At this time 
military leaders failed to appreciate the true mission, of 
cavalry, and assigned too great importance to the effect of 
firearms, too little to that of ‘‘ cold steel,” Maurice of 
Nassau was the first to train cavalry with a view to their 
mobility^ and teach them to act by separate bodies, and in 
disti net lines. • Now for the first time cavalry was organized 
by regiments, ,each regiment being comjiosed of four 
squadrons, forhiedl in five ranks, and numbering about 
1000 horses. During the Thirty Years’ War, from 1618 
to 1848, the lance as a caValry weapon gradually dis- 
appeared, partly on accodnt of the amount of training 
which is necessary to insure its efficient use, and partly on 


account of the exaggerated value attached to firearms as 
cavalry weapons. After Maurice of Nassau, Gustavus 
Adolphus appears as the next great cavalry leader, aud was 
so successful in the employment of his cuirassiers and 
dragoons — ^into which two divisions his horsemen ■were 
classed — that all other European nations began to imitate 
him, and adopted his formation in three ranks. After the 
death of Gnstavus Adolphus, until the wars with the 
Turks, the French appear to have been the most instructed 
aud efficient in the employment of cavalry. The wars of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. soon developed military art, 
and such great leaders as Turenne, CondA Montecuculi, 
and Marlborough made their name. At this period 
defensive armour for cavalry was abolished, and lances 
were unknown except among irregular horsemen, who came 
from the plains of Poland and Eussia. Excellent, however, 
as the French cavalry at this period undoubtedly was, it 
could not vie with that of the Turks either as regards its 
own efficiency or the results that it achieved. So formid- 
able and so much feared were the Turkish horsemen that 
the Russian infantry when opposed to them invariably 
carried ckevanx-de-frise in light carts for their protection. 
It has been very justly remarked that no other cavalry 
has ever obtained such an ascendency as this over in- 
fantry. 

Hitherto but little attention had been paid to the etnijluy- 
ment of cavalry off the field of battle for purposes of recoii- 
uoitring, although it had long exercised an important 
influence in action. Marshal Saxe, however, may be said 
to have introduced a new and more enlightened era in the 
history of the arm, he not only was the first to recognize 
the true mission and use of light cavalry, but also the 
necessity for celerity in movement and manoeuvre on all 
occasions. Although he cannot be said to have introduced 
horse artillery, which did not appear on the field of battle 
till 1762, still, by his timely use of guns in conjunction 
with cavalry at the battle of Fontenoy, he first showed how 
the two arms might he combined. 

It cannot, however, be said that cavalry has ever before 
or since played the important part in war that it did in the 
days of Frederick the Great. This monarch recognized 
that the “ arme blanche,” and not the firearm, was the 
proper weapon for a mounted soldier. He discontinued 
firing in line, and the pitch of excellence at which his horse- 
men arrived under the leadership of Seidlitz, and the results 
they obtained, have never been equalled by the cavalry of 
any other nation. The battles of Zorndorf, Eoabach, 
Striegau, Kesselsdorf, and Leuthen stiff remain the most 
signal examples of what maybe attained if to long previous 
training and preparation are joined brilliancy and rapidity 
of execution in the field. It required, however, long 
experience and the occasional disasters which befell him 
in the first and second Silesian wars before Frederick the 
Great appreciated the true principles of mounted warfare 
or put them into execution. 

The next period in the history of cavalry may be said to 
date from the rise of Napoleon I. until the battle of Water- 
loo. The Eepublican armies of France were but iff provided 
with mounted troops, and the disaster of Wurzburg in 
1796 nearly aumhilated the comparatively few squadrons 
that France then possessed. The genius of Napoleon 
evinced itself as remarkably in the organization as in the 
leading of his armies, and his first care was to create a 
force of cavalry Such as would enable him to reap the fruits 
of his victories. To his cavalry he was mainly indebted 
for some of his most signal triumphs, notably Marengo and 
Austerlitz, and to the manner in which he employed his 
mounted scouts and reconnoitrers he owed the facility 
with which he so often out-mancBuvred and anticipated hia 
enemies. The Eussian campaign of 1812 annihilated the 
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FrencK cavalryj and there was not time to reorganize it 
before it was necessary again to take the field. Hence 
some of Napoleon’s most decided successes in 1813 
proved fruitless] as he himself remarked, had he possessed 
cavalry at the battles of Liitzen and Bautzen the war would 
then have been brought to an end. It would here appear 
worthy of remark that defensive armour for cavalry, which 
had fallen into disuse, was re-introduced by Napoleon. He 
increased the French cuirassiers from one regiment to 
twelve, and they performed excellent service ever after- 
wards. Similarly in Napoleon’s time the lance began to 
be again used in Europe j in 1807 it was found that a 
Polish regiment of lancers was so useful that twelve lancer 
regiments were afterwards formed, and a certain proportion 
of this arm has ever since been maintained in all European 
armies. Any remarks, however, on cavalry in the time of 
Napoleon would be incomplete were no reference made to 
the Cossacks, who so much contributed to render the 
retreats from Russia and after Leipsic peculiarly disastrous 
to the French. These irregular horsemen, mounted on 
small horses and armed with lances, hung on the flanks 
and rear of the retreating enemy, and, although seldom 
standing to meet an attack, appeared to be ubiquitous, 
alike affording a screen for their own army and obtaining 
the fullest information regarding the movements of that 
opposed to them. 

In the forty years’ peace cavalry deteriomted like every- 
thing else connected with military science. In the Crimea, 
as the entire war may be said to have consisted of one siege, 
there was but little occasion for the use of cavalry, and the ' 
few opportunities afforded were certainly not turned to the 
best account. In the 1859 campaign between the French 
and Italians on the one side and the Austrians on the other, 
the nature of the country was unsuited to the action of 
cavalry, and except in some isolated instances, as on the field 
of Solferino, cavalry played a very unimportant part in the 
war. For many years the value of cavalry was only 
exemplified on the plains of India, where both the British 
and the native horsemen performed many deeds of valour 
and did excellent service. In 1866 there occurred the 
first great European war since Waterloo in which cavalry 
could be turned to full account. From long disuse and 
want of practice neither Austrians nor Prussians made 
sufficient use of the large force of horsemen which was at 
their disposal, and neither on the field of battle nor off it 
did they achieve any great distinction, although, un- 
doubtedly, of the two the Austrians carried off the palm! 
They performed reconnoitring duties- far more efficiently 
than their antagonists, and the manner in which they 
covered the retreat of their army after Koniggratz was a 
model of devotion and bravery. 

Four years later the experience gained by the Prussians 
in 1866 on the plains of Bohemia was in the fullest degree 
utilized, w'hereas their opponents the French only showed 
how splendid material may be sacrificed and how brilliant 
courage may be thrown away. Incessant practice during 
the four preceding years of peace had rendered the Prussian 
cavalry most proficient in all the duties of reconnoitring 
and outposts. The information they obtained and the 
manner in which they concealed the movements of the 
army in their rear mainly contributed to enable the leaders 
of the Q-erman army to carry out successfully their strategic 
plans, and their prowess on the field of battle when turned 
to account as at Mars-la-Tour was exerted to the best effect. 
The French cavalry, on the other hand, were remarkable 
niore foi] bravery than’ efficiency. , In place of being 
scattered in sniall parties ^ohie days in advance' of an army 
'they marched in masses frequently ih its rear. Off the 
field of battle th% 'were of ho'servidfe, and on it they were 
needlessly- sacrificed through the incapacity of their leadets. 
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History has few examples of bravery more devoted than 
that of the French cavalry at the battles of Worth and 
Sedan, and none in which bravery was more entirely 
thrown away. After the fall of the empire it may be said 
that the French cavalry ceased to exist, and as it is an arm 
that cannot be improvised the republic had no time to 
replace what had been destroyed. 

On the whole it cannot be said that the last two 
European wars have added much to the art of handling 
cavalry. The practice of spreading light troops two days’ 
march in advance of an army was not new, although of late 
years it had fallen into disuse, and as regards the employ- 
ment of mounted troops on the battle-field, it is still an 
unsettled question whether the recent improvements in 
firearms have or have not rendered it impossible for them 
ever to turn the tide of victory. 

For the organization, equipment, and strength of the 
cavalry of the various armies of the present day see Army, 
vol. ii. (p. s. E.) 

OAVAN, an inland county in the pro-vince of Ulster, in 
Ireland, situated between 53° 43' and 54“ 7' N. lat., and 
6“ 45' and 7° 47' W. long , is bounded N. by Fermanagh 
and Monaghan, E. by Monaghan and Meath, S- by Meath, 
Westmeath, and Longford, and W. by Longford and 
Leitrim. It has an area of 746 square miles, or 477,394 
acres. 

The surface of the country is uneven, consisting of hill 
and dale, without any great extent of level ground, but 
only in its northern extremity attaining a mountainous 
elevation. The baprony of Tullyhaw, bordering on Fer- 
managh, a wild dreary mountain district, known as the 
kingdom of Ghn or Glengavlin, contains the highest land 
in the county, called Slieve RusseU. In the same barony 
is Quilca Mountain, the place of inauguration for the 
Macquires, chieftains of Fermanagh, held in veneration by 
the peasantry, in connection with legends and ancient 
superstitions. The remainder of the county is not deficient 
in wood, and contains numerous lakes, generally of small 
dimensions, but of much interest for their picturesque 
beauty, mqre especially Lough Oughter, which lies between 
the towns of Cavan and Killashandra. The chief river in 
the county is the Erne, which originates in the Lake of 
Scrabby, one of the minor sheets of water communicating 
with Lough Qowna on the borders of Longford. The 
river takes a northerly direction by Killeshandra and 
Belturbet, being enlarg^ during its course by the Annalea 
and other smaller streams, and finally enters Lough Erne 
near the northern limit of the county. The other waters, 
consisting of numerous lakes and their connecting streams, 
are mostly tributary to the Erne. A copious spring called 
the Shannon Pot, at the foot of the Cuilagh Mountain, in 
the barony of TuUyhaw, is regarded as the source of the 
River Shannon. The Blackwater, a tributary of tbe Boyne, 
also rises in this county, near Bailieborough. 

Branch lines of the Midland, Great Western, and Great 
Northern railways tuaverse the county. 

The climate is not very genial owing to the' dampness 
arising from its numerous lakes and the nature of tha 
soil, and to the boisterous winds which frequently prevail, 
more especially in the higher districts. 

The south-eastern portion of Cavan rests upon clay-slate, 
and the remainder of the county upon the Carboniferous 
limestone formation. A rich iron ore was formerly raised 
from Quilca Mountain. Indications of lead, silver, and 
sulphur have been observed ; and fullers’ earth, pipe-clay, 
potters’ clay, and brick clay are frequently met with in 
Tullyhaw barony, in which there are also indioations of 
coal. Several mineral springs exist in this county, the 
chi«ff of which is near the once-frequented village of 
SwanHnbar. In the neighbourhood of Belturbet, near the 
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small lake of AnnaglL, is a carbonated ekalybeate. Tbere 
are seyeral other springs of less importancSj and the small 
Lough Leighs, or Lough-an-Leighaghs, which signifies the 
healing lake, on the summit of a mountain between Bailie- 
borough and Ejngscourt, is celebrated for its antiscorbutic 
properties. The level of this lake never varies. It has 
no visible supply nor vent for its discharge ; neither is it 
ever frozen during the severest winters. 

The soil is generally a stiff clay, cold and watery, but 
capable of much improvement by drainage, for which 
its undulating surface affords facilities. Agriculture has 
made little progress within the last twenty years; the 
extent of the farms being generally small. In tbe 
mountainous parts, however, where the land is chiefly 
under grazing, the farms are larger, and in stock raising 
the county has made considerable progress. 

From the Owners of Land Eeturn (1876) it appears 
that in 1875 Cavan was divided among 1044 proprietors, 
328 of whom owned less than 1 acre, and 716 one acre and 
upwards. The largest holdings were those of Lord Farn- 
ham (29,455 acres), Earl Annesley (24,221), and E. J. 
Saundersou (12,362). The average rateable value of the 
land was 11s. lOfd. per acre, while that of all Ulster 
was 16s. 8;Jd, ; and the average extent of the holdings 
was 435 acres per owner, or nearly double the average 
size for Ulster, which was 239. 

The following tables give comparative statements of the 
agriculture acreage in the years in 1853 and 1875, and of 
the live stock in 1852 and 1875 respectively ; — 

Wheat Turnips 

Oats. Barleyl Flax. Potatoes, Meadow. 

Crops. 

1868 89,929 2,883 12,106 27,734 8,368 34,921 176,591 


1875 ..62; 826 

665 6;298 28;823 

1 6;754 

6i;946 

156,312 

Eoisea. Mules, 
and Asses. 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs. 

Gloats, 

Poultry. 

1852. ..19,381 

92,690 

16,167 

24,715 

14,024 

328,241 

1875 19,439 

120,399 

27,322 

42,263 

15,800 

422,601 


The number of goats raised here greatly exceeds that in 
the other counties, with the exception of Kerry and Cork. 

Cavan is not a manufacturing county. The bleaching 
of linen and the distillation of whisky are both carried 
on to a small extent; but the people are chiefly em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits and in the sale of home 
produce. The soil in those districts not well adapted for 
tillage is peculiarly favourable for trees. The woods were 
formerly very considerable, and the timber found in the 
bogs is of large dimensions ; but plantations are now 
chiefly found in demesnes, where they are extensive. 

The population is less mixed in race than most parts of 
Ulster, being generally of Celtic extraction. The dwellings 
of the peasantry are poor in accommodation. There are 
in the county only four towns with upwards of 1000 
inhabitants, viz,, Cavan, Cootehill, Belturbet, and Bailie- 
borough. The population in 1851 amounted to 174,064, 
and in 1871 to 140,736 (with an excess of 223 males), 
showing a decrease in twenty years of 33,329 persons, 
being an average of 1666 per annum, or 19 per cent., on the 
population of 1861. This is considerably above the average 
decrease of Ulster. At the census of 1871 there were 
113,174 Catholics, 21,223 Episcopalians, 15,004 Presby- 
terians, and 1334 of other denominations, showing that 
80 per cent, of the inhabitants professed the Catholic faith. 

With regard to emigration, it appears that 11,129 persons 
left the county within the five years ending 1875, being 
at the rate of 2226 per annum, which is about the average 
of the rest of the province. The poor law is administered 
by a subdivision of tbe county and parts of tbe adjacent 
district into four unions, and these relieved 5126 paupers 
in 1874. Education is dispensed by means of 8 superior 


and 340 primary schools. In 1871 the number of persons 
of five and upwards who could read and write was 55,773 ; 
31,438 could read but could not write, and 48,104 could 
neither read nor write. 

The county is divided into eight baronies — Castlerahan, 
Clanmahon, Ciankee, Loughtee Lower and Upper, Tully- 
garvey, TuUyhaw, and Tullyhunco, and contains thirty-six 
parishes and parts of parishes. It is almost entirely within 
the diocese of Kilmore. In military arrangements it is m 
the Belfast district ; and there are barracks for cavalry at 
Belturbet, and for infantry at Cavan, where also the staff 
of the county militia is stationed. The assizes are held at 
Cavan, where the county prison and the county infirmary 
are situated. Prior to the Union it returned six members 
to the Irish parliament, two for the county at large, and 
two for each of the boroughs of Cavan and Belturbet ; 
but since that period it has been represented in the 
imperial parliament by two county members only. 

The most ancient geographers describe this and the 
adjacent counties of Leitrim and Fermanagh as occupied 
by the tribe of the Erdmi. At the period of the English 
settlement, and for some centuries afterwards, it was 
known by the name of the Brenny, or O’Eeilly’s country ; 
and its inhabitants, protected by the nature of the country, 
long maintained their independence. In 1584 Cavan was 
formed into a county of Ulster by Sir John Perrott, lord- 
deputy of Ireland, and subdivided into seven baronies, two 
of which were assigned to Sir John O’Eoilly, free of all 
contributions, and three to other members of the family ; 
while the two remaining baronies, possessed by the septs 
of Mackernon and Maegauran, and situated in the moun- 
tains bordering on O’Eourke’s country, were left subject to 
their ancient tenures and the exactions of their Irish lord, 
the Crown reserving 200 beeves upon the whole county for 
the lord-deputy’s provision. There was also an ancient 
subdivision, peculiar to this county, into polls, each of 
which contained about 25 acres. Early in the reign of 
James I, a commission of inquiry was issued concerning 
all lands in several counties of Ulster, escheated to the 
Crown by attainder, outlawry, or actual death in rebellion, 
by which the greater portion of this county was deemed to 
he vested in the Crown, and its exact state thereupon 
investigated. Under the consequent project for the new 
plantation of Ulster, the county was distributed among the 
undertakers, British planters, servitors, natives, ecclesi- 
astics, &c. The principal English and Scotch families 
settled in Cavan were the Auchmuties, Bailies, Butlers, 
Hamiltons, Lamberts, Parsons, and Eidgeways. Some few 
remains of antiquity remain in the shape of cairns, raths, 
and the ruins of small castles, 

Cavan, the capital of the above county, and, previous 
to theUnion, a parliamentary borough, but now placed under 
the Towns Improvement Act, is situated near the centre 
of the county- It is 68 miles N.W. from Dublin (85^ 
by rail), on one of tbe tributary streams of the Annalee 
Eiver, in a large valley surrounded on every side by 
elevated ground, with picturesque environs, adorned by the 
mansions and demesnes of Lord Farnham and the bishop 
of Kilmore. The town, which in 1871 contained 3380 
inhabitants, is of unpretending and rather hnmhle appear- 
ance. The court-house, erected at an expense of £11,000, 
is elegant in its proportions and convenient in its internal 
arrangements. The parish church, built on an elevated site, 
is also a graceful structure. The most conspicuous building 
is the grammar-school, founded by Charles I. It was 
rebuilt in 1819, at an expense of .£9000, on an eminence 
overlooking one of tbe main entrances into tbe town, and 
is capable of accommodating one hundred resident pupils. 
The other public buildings are the Eoman Catholic chapel 
and Dissenters’ meeting-houses, the county gaol and in- 
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firmary, barracks, and tlie union workhouse. Cavan has 1 
still some linen trade, and a considerable retail business 
is transacted in the town. It is the seat of a presbytery of 
the Presbyterian church, but the great majority of the 
inhabitants are Roman Catholics, A monastery of 
Dominican friars, founded by O’Reilly, chieftain of the 
Brenny, formerly existed here, and became the buiial-place 
of the celebrated Irish general, Owen O’iSTeal, who died as 
is supposed by poison, in 1649, at Cloughoughter. This 
monastery, and aU the other antiquities of the town, have 
been swept away during the violent and continuous feuds 
to which the country has been subjected. Even so late as 
the year 1690 the chief portion of the town was burned by 
the Enniskilleners under General Wolseley. 

CAVANILLES, Antoxio Jose (1745-1804), a Spanish 
ecclesiastic who devoted himself to botany, was born at 
Valencia in 1745. He was educated by the Jesuits at the 
university of that town, and became tutor of the sons of 
the Duke of Infantado, whom he accompanied to Paris. 
There he resided twelve years, enjoying the friendship of 
the famous Jussieu, whose views he adopted. He after- 
wards became director of the royal garden at Madrid. In 
1789 and the following years, he published JDisseHations 
upon Monadelphous Plants, and in 1790 he commenced to 
issue his work on the plants of Spain, and those discovered 
by Spanish navigators in Mexico, Peru, Chib, New Holland, 
and the Philippine Islands. 

CAVE (Latin cavea), a hollow extending beneath the 
surface of the earth. Oaves have excited the awe and 
wonder of mankind in all ages, and have been the centres 
round which have clustered many legends and supersti- 
tions. They were the abode of the sibyls and the nymphs 
in Roman mythology, and in Greece they were the temples 
of Pan, Bacchus, Pluto, and the Moon, as well as the 
places where the oracles were delivered at Delphi, Corinth, 
and Mount Cithseron. In Persia they were connected with 
the obscure worship of Mithras. Their names frequently 
are survivals of the superstitious ideas of antiquity, as for 
example, the Fairy, Dragon’s, or Devil’s Caves of Prance 
and Germany. Long after the Fairies and Little Men had 
forsaken the forests and glens of Germany, they dwelt in 
their palaces deep in the Hartz Mountains, in the 
Dwarfholes, &c., whence they came from time to time into 
the upper air. 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus slept their long sleep in 
a cave. The hills of Granada are stHl bebeved by the 
Moorish children to contain the great Boabdil, and his 
sleeping host, who will awake, when an adventurous mortal 
invades their repose, to restore the glory of the Moors in 
Spain. 

Caves have been used in all ages by mankind for habita- 
tion, refuge, and burial. In the Old Testament we read 
that when Lot went up out of Zoar he dwelt in a cave with 
his two daughters. The five kings of the Canaanites took 
refuge from J oshua, and David from Saul, in the cavea of 
Palestine, just as the Aquitani fled from Csesar to those of 
Auvergne, and the Arabs of Algeria to those of Dahra, 
where they were suffocated by Marshal Pehssier in 1845. 
In Central Africa Dr Livingstone tells us that there are 
vast caves in which whole tribes find security with their 
cattle and household stuff. 

The cave of Machpelah may be quoted as an example of 
their use as sepulchres, and the rock-hewn tombs of 
Palestine and of Egypt, and the Catacombs of Rome 
probably owe their existence to the ancient practice of 
burial in natural hollows in the rock. We might therefore 
expect to find in them most important evidence as to the 
ancient history of mankind, which would reach long beyond 
written record ; and since they have always been used by 
wild beasts as lairs we might reasonably believe also that 
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1 their exploration would throw bght upon the animals which 
have in many cases disappeared from the countries which 
they formerly inhabited. The labours of Buckland, Fen- 
gelly. Falconer, Lartet, and Christy, and Dawkins, carried 
on during the last fifty years in the caves, have added an 
entirely new chapter to the history of man in Europe, as 
well as established the changes that have taken place in 
the European fauna. The physical history of caves will be 
taken first, and we shall then pass on to the discoveries 
relatmg to man and the lower animals which have been 
made in them of late years. 

Physical History — The most obvious agent in hollowing 
out caves is the sea. The set of the currents, the force of 
the breakers, the grinding of the shingle inevitablydiscover 
the weak places m the cliff, and leave caves as one of the 
results of their work, modified in each case by the local 
conditions of the rock. Those formed in this manner are 
easily recognized from their floors being rarely much out of 
the horizontal; their entrances are ail in the same plane, or 
in a succession of horizontal and parallel planes, if the land 
has been elevated at successive times. From their 
inaccessible position they have been rarely occupied by 
man. Among them Fingal’s Cave, on the island of Staffa, 
off the south-west coast of Scotland, hollowed out of 
columnar basalt, is perhaps the most remarkable in Europe. 
In volcanic regions also there are caves formed by the 
passage of lava to the surface of the ground, or by the 
expansion of steam and gases in the lava while it was in 
a molten state. They have been observed in the regions 
round Vesuvius and Etna, in Iceland and Teneriffe. We 
may take as an example the Grotto del Cane (cave of the 
dog), near Pozzuoli, a few miles to the south-west of Naples, 
lemarkable for the flow of carbonic acid from crevices in 
the floor, which fills the lower part of the cave and suffo- 
cates any small animal, such as a dog, immersed long 
enough in it. 

The most important class of caves, however, and that which 
immediately demands our notice, is that composed of those 
which have been cut out of calcareous rocks by the action 
of carbonic acid in the rain-water, combined with the 
mecham'cal friction of the sand and stones set in motion by 
the streams which have, at one time or another, flowed 
through them. They occur at various levels, and are to be 
met with wherever the strata are suflSciently compact to 
support a roof. Those of Brixham and Torquay, and of the 
Eifel are in the Devonian limestone; those of Wales, 
Somerset, the central and northern counties of Belgium, 
Saxony, and Westphalia, of Maine and Anjou, of Virginia and 
Kentucky, are in that of the Carboniferous age. The cave 
of Kirkdale in Yorkshire, and most of those in Franconia 
and Bavaria, penetrate Jurassic limestones. The compact 
Neocomian and cretaceous limestones of Central France 
contain most of the caverns of Perigord, rendered famous by 
the discovery of the remains of the Eskimos along with the 
animals which they hunted ; as well as those of Northern 
Italy, Sicily, Greece, Dalmatia, Carniola, and Palestine, 
The cave of Lunelviel near Montpellier is the most important 
of those which have been hollowed in limestones of the 
Tertiary age. They are also met with in rocks composed 
of gypsum ; in Thuringia, for example, they occur in the 
salfferous and gypseous strata of the Zechstein, and in the 
gypseous Tertiary rocks of the neighbourhood of Paris, as 
for example at Montmorency. 

Caves formed by the action of carbonic acid, and the 
action of water are distinguished from others by the 
following characters. They open on the abrupt sides of 
valleys and ravines at various levels, and are arranged 
round the main axes of erosion, just as the branches are 
arranged round the trunk of a tree. In a great many cases 
the relation of the valley to the ravine, and of the ravine to 
V. — 34 
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the cave, is so intimate that it is impossible to deny that ' 
all three have been produced by the same causes. The 
caves themselves ramhy in the same irregular fashion as 
the valleys, and are to be viewed merely as the capillaries 
in the general valley system through which the rain passes 
to join the main channels. Sometimes, as in the famous 
caves of Adelsberg, Kentucky, Wookey Hole in Somerset- 
shire, the Peak in Derbyshire, and in many in the Jura, 
they are still the passages of subterranean streams ; but 
very frequently the drainage has found an outlet at a 
lower level, and the ancient watercourses have been 
deserted. These in every case present unmistakable proof 
that they have been traversed by water in the sand, 
gravel, and clay which they contain, as well as in the worn 
surfaces of the sides and bottom. In all districts where 
there are caves there are funnel-shaped depressions of 
various sizes called pot-holes or swallow-holes, or betoires, 

“ chaldrons du diable,” “ marmites des grants,” or “ kata- 
vathra,’^ in which the rain is collected before it disappears 
into the subterranean passages. They are to be seen in 
all stages, some being mere hollows which only contain water 
after excessive rain, while others are profound vertical 
shafts into which the water is continually falling. That 
known as Helln Pot in Yorkshire, 300 feet deep, is an ex- 
ample of the latter class. The cirques described by M. 
Dosnoyers belong to the same class as the swallow-holes. 

The history of swallow-holes, caves, ravines, and valleys 
in calcareous strata may be summed up as follows. The 
calcareous rocks are invariably traversed by joints or lines 
of shrinkage, which are lines of weakness by which the 
direction of the drainage is determined ; and they are 
composed to a large extent of carbonate of lime, which is 
readily exchanged into soluble bicarbonate by the addition 
of carbonic acid. The ram in its passage through the air 
takes up carbonic aczcl, and it is still further charged with 
it in percolating through the surface soil in which there 
is decomposing vegetable matter. As the rain drops 
converge towards some one point, determined by some 
local accident on the surface, and always in a line of 
joint, the carbonic acid attacks the carbonate of lime with 
which it comes into cpntact, and thus a funnel is gradually 
formed ending in the vertical joint below. Both funnel 
and vertical joint below are being continually enlarged by 
this process. This chemical action goes on until the free 
carbonic acid is used up. The subterranean passages are 
enlarged in this manner, and what was originally an in- 
significant net-work of fissures is developed into a series 
of halls, sometimes as much as from 80 to 100 feet high. 
These results are considerably furthered by the mechanical 
friction of the pebbles and sand hurried along by the current, 
and by falls of rock from the roof produced by the removal 
of the underlying strata. In many cases the results of this 
action have produced a regular subterranean river system. 
The thick limestones of Kentucky, for example, are traversed 
by subterranean waters which collect in large rivers, and 
ultimately appear at the surface in full power. The Eiver 
Axe, near , Wells, the stream flowing out of the Peak 
Cavern at Oaatleton, Derbyshire, that at Adelsberg (see 
Adblsb-ebg, vol. i. p. 151) in Oarniola, flow out of caverns 
in full volume. The River Styx and the waters of Acheron 
disappear in a series of caverns which were supposed to 
lead 4'own to the infernal regions. 

If the direction of the drainage in the rock has been 
altered, either by elevations such as those with which the 
geologist is famp-iar, or by the opening out of new passages 
at a lower level, these watercourses become dry, and present 
us with the caves which have afforded shelter to man and 
the wild animals frocq fr|ie remotest ages, sometimes high up 
on the side of a ravine, at othe? times close to the level of 
the stream at the bottom. 
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Caves, as a general rule, are as little effected by dis- 
turbances of the rock as tbe ravines and valleys, which 
have been formed, in the mam, irrespective of the hnes of 
fault or dislocation. 

We must now examine what happens to the bicarbonate 
of lime which has been formed by the action of the acud on 
the limestone. If a current of air play upon the surface of 
the water, the carbonic acid, which floats up the lime, so to 
speak, is given off and the insoluble carbonate is deposited, 
and as a result of this action we have the elaborate 
and fantastic stony incrustations termed stalactites and 
stalagmites. The water percolating through the rock 
covers the sides of the cavern with a stalactitic drapery, 
and if a line of drops persistently falls from the same point 
to the floor, the calcareous deposit gradually descends from 
the roof, forming iu some cases stony tassels, and in others 
long columns which are ultimately united to the calcareous 
boss, formed by the plash of tbe water on the floor. The 
surface also of the pools is sometimes covered over with an 
ice-like sheet of stalagmite, which shoots from the sides, 
and sometimes forms a solid and firm floor when the water 
on which it was supported has disappeared. Sometimes 
the drops form a little calcareous basin, beautifully polished 
inside, which contains small pearl-like particles of carbonate 
of lime, polished by friction one against the other. The 
most beautiful stalactitic caves in Great Britain are those of 
Cheddar in Somerset, Caldy Island, and Poole’s Cavern at 
Buxton A portion only of the carbonate of lime is thus 
deposited in the hollows of the rock from which it was 
taken; the rest is carried into the open air by the streams, 
in part deposited on the sides and bottom, forming tufa 
and the so-called petrifactions, and partly being conveyed 
down to the sea to be ultimately secreted in the tissues of 
the Mollusca, Echiuodermata, and Poraminifera. Through 
these it is again collected in a solid form, and in the long 
course of ages it is again lifted up above the level of the 
water as limestone rock, and again undergoes the same 
series of changes. Thus the cycle of carbonate of lime is a 
never-ending one from the land to the ocean, from the ocean 
to tbe land, and so it has been ever since the first stratum 
of limestone was formed out of the exuvise of the inhabitants 
of the sea. The rate of the accumulation of stalagmite in 
caverns is necessarily variable, since it is determined by the 
presence of varying currents of air. In the Ingleborough 
cavern a. stalagmite, measured in 1839 and in 1873, is 
growing at the rate of ‘2946 inches per annum, It is 
obvious, therefore, that the vast antiquity of deposits con- 
taining remains of man underneath layers of stalagmite 
cannot be inferred from a thickness of a few inches or 
even of a few feet. 

The intimate relation which exists between caves and 
ravines renders it extremely probable that many of the 
latter have been originally subterranean watercourses, which 
have been unroofed by the degradation of the rock. In all 
limestone districts ravines are to be found continued in tiie 
same direction as the caves, and the process of atmospheric 
erosion may be seen in the fallen blocks of stone which 
generally are to be met with at the mouths of the caverns, 
j In illustration of this the valley and caves of Weather- 
cote, in Yorkshire, may be quoted, or the source of the 
Axe at Wookey j and the ravine formed in this way has 
very frequently been widened out into a vaUey by tlie 
action of subaerial waste, or by the grinding of glaciers 
through it during the glacial st^ige of the Pleistocene 
period. 

Pleistocme Caves in Europe . — rThe caves which liave 
offered shelter to man and the vfild aniipals are classified 
according to their contents. Ui, Those containing the 
extinct animals, such as the mammoth, wooUy rhinoceros, 
or Paleolithic man (see AKCH.aEOLO(3-Y), are termed 
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Pleistocene, These are sometimes called Quaternary, 
under the mistaken idea that they helong to an age 
succeeding the Tertiary period. Those which contain 
the remains of the domestic animals in association with the 
remains of man either in the Neolithic. Bronze, or Iron 
stages of civilization are termed Prehistoric. M, The third 
group consists of those which can be brought into relation 
with the historic period, and are therefore termed Historic. 

The search after ebur fossile or unicorns’ horn, or in other 
words the fossil bones which ranked high in the materia 
medica of the 16th and 17th centuries, led to the discovery 
of the ossiferous caverns of the Hartz Mountains, and of 
Hungary and Franconia. The famous cave of Gailenreuth 
in the last of these districts was explored by Dr Goldfuss 
in 1810. The bones of the hyaena, lion, wolf, fox, and 
stag, which it contained, were identified by Baron Cuvier, 
aud some of the skulls have been recently proved by 
Professor Busk to belong to the grizzly bear. They were 
associated with the bones of the reindeer, horse, and bison, 
as well as with those of the great cave bear. These dis- 
coveries were of very great interest, because they established 
the fact that the above animals had lived in Germany in 
ancient times. The first bone cave systematically explored 
in England was one at Orreston near Pljunouth in the year 
1816, which proved that an extinct species of rhinoceros 
{R, Megarhinus) lived in that district. Four years later 
the famous hytona den at Kirkdale in Yorkshire was 
explored by Dr Buckland. He brought forward proof that 
it had been inhabited by hymnas, and that the broken and 
gnawed bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, stag, bison, and 
horse belonged to animals which had been dragged in for 
food. He pointed out that all these animals had lived in 
Yorkshire in ancient times, and that it was impossible for 
the carcases of the rhinoceros, hyaena, and mammoth to 
have been fl.oated from tropical regions into the places 
where he found their bones He subsequently investigated 
bone caves in Derbyshire, South "Wales, and Somerset, as 
well as ill Germany, and published his Reliqiuce Dihcviaiue 
in 1822, a work which laid the foundations of the new 
science of cave-hunting in this country. The well-known 
cave of Kent’s Hole near Torquay, furnished the Eev. J, 
McEnery, between the years 1825 and 1841, with the first 
flint injplementa discovered in intimate association with the 
bones of extinct animals. He recognized the fact that they 
proved the existence of man in Devonshire while those 
animals were alive, but the idea was too novel to be 
accepted by his contemporaries. His discoveries have since 
been verified by the subsequent investigations carried on 
by Mr Godwin Austen, and ultimately by the committee 
of the British Association, which has been at work for 
several years under the guidance of Mr Pengelly. There 
are four distinct strata in the cave. The surface is 
composed of dark earth, and contains mediaeval remains, 
Roman pottery, and articles which prove that it was in use 
during the Iron, Bronze, and Neolithic ages. 2cZ, Below 
this is a stalagmite floor, varying in thickness from 1 to 3 
feet, and covering (SoS) the red earth, which contained bones 
of the hyaena, lion, mammoth, rhinoceros, and other animals, 
in association with flint implements and an engraved antler, 
which proved man to have been an inhabitant of the cavern 
during the time of its deposition, 4^A, Filling the bottom 
of the cave is a hard breccia, with the remains' of bears and 
flint implements, in the main ruder than those found 
above ; m some places it was no less than 1 2 feet thick. 
The most remarkable animal found in Kent’s Hole is the 
sabpe-tootlied carnivore, Machairodiis latidens ^ of- O’ly^en. 
While the valpe of Mr McEnery’s- discoveries was 4 m dis- 
phte the ex^l6rat;i0n of the cave of Brixham near 'Torquay 
in 1'858' prbved that man was coeval with the extinct 
mammalia, and in the following year additional proof was 
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offered by the implements that were found in Wookey 
Hole. Similar remains have been met with in the caves 
of Wales, and in England as far north as Derbyshire (Cres- 
well), proving that over the whole of southern and middle 
England men, in precisely the same stage of rude civiliza- 
tion, hunted the mammoth and rhinoceros and other extinct 
animals. 

Coive-dwellers allied to Ushimos . — The caves and rock 
shelters of Perigord, explored by the late M. Lartet and 
our countryman Mr Christy, in 1863-4, have not only 
afforded accumulative proof of the co-existence of man 
with the extinct mammalia, but have given us a clue as to 
the race that so existed. They penetrate the sides of the 
valleys of the Dordogne and Yezfere, and offer as vivid 
a picture of the life of the period as that revealed of 
Italian manners in the 1st century by the buried cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. The old floors of human 
occupation consist of broken bones of animals killed in the 
chase, mingled with rude implements and weapons of bone 
and unpolished stone, and with charcoal and burnt stones, 
which indicate the position of the hearths. Flakes 
without number, awls, lance-heads, hammers, and saws 
made of flint rest pUe-mUe with bone needles, sculptured 
reindeer antlers, arrowheads, and harpoons, and bones 
of the reindeer, bison, horse, ibex, Saiga antelope, and 
musk sheep. These singular accumulations of debris mark 
the places where the ancient hunters lived, and are merely 
the refuse cast aside. The reindeer formed by far the 
greater portion of the food, and must have lived in 
enormous herds at that time in the centre of France. 
From this, as well as from the presence of the most arctic 
of the herbivores, the musk sheep, we may infer the 
severe climate of that portion of France at that time. 
Besides these animals the cave bear and lion have been met 
with m one, and the mammoth m five localities, and their 
remains bear marks of. cutting or scraping which showed 
they fell a prey to the hunters. The most remarkable 
remains left behind in these refuse heaps are the sculptured 
reindeer antlers and figures engraved on fragments of 
schist and on ivory. A well-defined outline of an ox stands 
out boldly from one piece of antler ; a second represents a 
reindeer kneeling down in an easy attitude with his head 
thrown np in the air so that the antlers rest on the 
shoulders, and the back forms an even surface for a 
handle, which is too small to be grasped by an ordinary 
European hand ; in a third a man stands close to a horse’s 
head, and on the other side of the same cylinder are two 
heads of bisons drawn with sufficient clearness to ensure 
recognition by any one who has seen that animal. On a 
fourth the natural curvature of one of the tines has been 
taken advantage of by the artist to engrave the head and 
the characteristic recurved horns of the ibex ; and on a fifth 
horses are represented with large heads, upright dishevelled 
manes, and shaggy ungroomed tails. The most striking 
figure is that of the mammoth engraved on a fragment of 
its own tusk ; the peculiar spiral curvature of the tusk and 
the long mane, which are now not to be found in any 
living elephant, prove that the original’ -was familiar to the 
eye of the artist. These drawings probably employed the 
idle hours of the hunter, and hand down to us the scenes 
which he witnessed in the chase. They are full of artistio 
feeling and are evidently drawn from life. The mammoth 
is engraved in its own ivory, and the reindeer and the 
stag on thmr respective antlers. The general idea which 
we are justified in forming of these ancient dwellers in 
Aquitaine is that they lived by hunting and fishing, and 
that they were clad with skins sewn together with siiie'ws 
or stops' of ' intestines. They possessed no domestic 
animals, nor were they acquainted with spinning or 
with the potter’s art. We have no evidence that they 
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buried their dead, — the interments, such as those of 
Aurignac, Les Eyzies, Mentone, as well as of Belgium and 
Germany, most probably belonging to a later age. 
Caves containing their implements occur throughout these 
regions as well as in Switzerland. 

These traces of the most ancient men as yet discovered 
in Europe, may with a high degree of probability be 
referred to the Eskimos. The bone needles, and many oE 
the harpoons, as well as the flint spearheads, arrowheads, 
and scrapers, are of precisely the same form as those now 
in use amongst the Eskimos. The artistic designs from | 
the caves of France, Belgium, and Switzerland, are 
identical in plan and workmanship with those of the 
Eskimos, with this difference only, that the hunting scenes 
familiar to the Palaeolithic cave-dwellers were not the same 
as those familiar to the inhabitants of the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. Each represented the animals which he knew, 
and the whale, walrus, and seal were unknown to the inland 
dwellers of Aquitaine, just as the mammoth, bison, and 
wild horse are unknown to the Eskimos- The reindeer, 
which they both knew, is represented in the same way by 
both. The practice of accumulating large quantities of the 
bones of animals round their dwelling-places, and the 
habit of splitting the hones for the sake of the marrow, are 
the same in both. The hides were prepared with the same 
sort of instruments, and the needles with which they were 
sewn together are of the same pattern. In both there was 
the same disregard of sepulture. All these facts can hardly 
be mere coincidences caused by both peoples leading a savage 
life under similar conditions. The conclusion, therefore, 
seems inevitable that, so far as we have any evidence of 
the race to which the cave-dwellers belong, that evidence 
points only in the direction of the Eskimos. It is to a 
considerable extent confirmed by a consideration of the 
animals found in the caves. The reindeer and musk sheep 
afford food to the Eskimos now in the Arctic Circle, just as 
they afforded it to the Palaeolithic hunters iu Europe ; and 
both these animals have been traced by their remains from 
the Pyrenees to the north-east, through Europe and Asia as 
far as the very regions in which they now live. The 
mammoth and bison also have been tracked by their 
remains in the frozen river gravels and morasses through 
Sibena as far as the American side of the Straits of Behring. 
Paljeolithic man appeared in Europe with the arctic 
mammalia, lived in Europe with them, and in all human 
probability retreated to the north-east along with them. 

Ancient Geography of JEurope. — The remains of man and 
the animals described in the preceding paragraphs have been 
introduced into the caves either by man or the wild beasts, 
or by streams of water, which may or may not now occupy 
their ancient courses ; aud the fact that the same species 
are to be met with in the caves of France, Switzerland 
and Britain implies that our island formed part of the 
Continent, aud that there were no physical barriers to 
prevent their migration from the Alps as far to the north- 
west as Ireland. 

The same conclusion may be gathered from the explora- 
tion of caves in the south of Europe, which has resulted in 
the discovery of African species, in Gibraltar, Sicily, and 
Malta, In the first of these the spotted hyaena, the serval, 
andKaffre cat lie side by side with the horse, grizzly bear, and 
slender rhinoceros (E. Semitoeclius), — see Falconer’s PalcB- 
ontographical Memoirs. To these African animals inhabit- 
ing the Iberian peninsula iu the Pleistocene age, M. Lartet 
has added the Airican elephant and striped hyaena, found in 
a stratum of gravel near Madrid, along with flint implements. 
The hippopotamus, spotted hyaena, and African elephant 
occur in the caves of Sicily, and imply that in ancient times 
there was a continuity of land between that spot and Africa, 
just as the presence of the Mephas aniiquus proves the 
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non-existence of the Straits of Messina during a portion, 
to say the least, of the Pleistocene age. A small species 
of hippopotamus [S. Pentlandi) occurs in incredible 
abundance in the Sicihan caves. It has also been found in 
those of Malta along with an extinct pigmy elephant species 
(K Melitensis). It has also been discovered in Candia and 
in the Peloponnese. For these animals to have found their 
way to these regions, a continuity of laud is necessary. 
The view advanced by Dr Falconer and Admiral Spratt, 
that Europe was formerly connected with Africa by a 
bridge of land extending southwards from Sicily, is 
fully borne out by these considerations. The present 
physical geography of the Mediterranean has been pro- 
duced by a depression of land to the amount of about 400 
fathoms, by which the Sicilo- African and Ibero- African bar- 
riers have been submerged, and Crete and Malta separated 
from the South-European continent. It is extremely pro- 
bable that this submergence took place at the same time that 
the adjoining sea bottom was elevated to about the same 
amount to constitute that region now known as the Sahara. 

Pleistocene Caves of the Americas and Australia. — The 
Pleistocene caverns of the Euro-Asiatic continent contain 
the progenitors of the animals now to be found in some 
parts of the Old World, the extinct forms being closely 
allied to those now living in the same geographical 
provinces. Those of Brazil and of Pennsylvania present 
us with animals whose nearest analogues are to be found in 
North and South America, such as sloths, armadillos, and 
agoutis. Those, again, of Australia present us with mar- 
supials only, allied to, or identical with, those of that 
singular contiueut. 

The extinct forms in each case are mainly those of the 
larger animals, which, from their large size, and the fact of 
their only bearing one at a birth, would be specially liable 
to be beaten in the battle for life by their smaller and 
more fertile contemporaries, and less likely to survive those 
changes in their environment which have undoubtedly 
taken place in the long lapse of ages. It is, therefore, 
certain that the mammalian life in the Old, New, and 
Australian worlds was as well marked out into geographical 
provinces in the Pleistocene age as at the present time, 
and that it has been continuous in these areas from that 
remote time to the present day. 

For caves of America see Lund, Qhron. des Sc. Pfat., 2d 
sen, xiii. p. 313; American Journ. of Science and Art, i. 
1871. For those of Australia — Owen, £rit Ass. Pep., 
1844; Mitchell, Three Expeditions into Interior of 
Australia, 1838, vol. ii.; Wood’s Geological Observations 
in South A%istralia, 1862. 

The fact that no caves contain remains more ancient 
than the Pleistocene age may he explained by the view 
that the caverns in which tbe animals of former periods took 
shelter have been removed by the process of suhaerial 
denudation operating through long periods of time. 

Prehistoric Caves of Neolithic Age in Europe. — The 
prehistoric caves are distinguished from Pleistocene by 
their containing the remains of domestic animals, and by 
the wild animals to which they have afforded shelter 
belonging to living species. They are divisible into three 
groups according to the traces of man which occur in them, 
— ^into the Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron ages. 

The Neolithic caves are widely spread throughout 
Europe, and have been used as the habitations and tombs 
of the early races who invaded Europe from the East 
with their flocks and herds. The first of these sys- 
tematically explored was at Perthi Chwareu, near the 
village of Llandegla, Denbighshire, in 1869. In the follow- 
ing years five others were discovered close by, as weU as a 
second group in the neighbourhood of Cefn on the banks 
of the Elwy. They contained polished celts, flint flakes, 
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rude pottery, and human skeletons, along with the broken 
bones of the pig, dog, horse, Celtic shorthorn, and goat. 
The remains of the •^d animals belong to the wolf, fox, 
badger, bear, wild boar, stag, roe, hare, and rabbit. Most 
of the bones were broken or cut, and the whole group was 
obviously an accumulation which resulted from these caves 
having been used as dwellings. They had subsequently 
been used for burial. The human skeletons in them were 
of all ages, from infancy to old age j and the interments 
had been successive until each became filled. The bodies 
were buried in the contracted posture which is so character- 
istic of Neolithic interments generally. The men to whom 
these skeletons belonged were a short race, the tallest 
being about 5 feet 6 inches, and the shortest 4 feet 10 
inches ; their skulls are orthognathic, or not presenting 
jaws advancing beyond a vertical line dropped from the 
forehead, in shape long or oval, and of fair average 
capacity. The face was oval, and the cheek bones were 
not prominent. Some of the individuals were characterized 
by a peculiar flattening of the shinbone (platycnemism), 
which probably stood in relation to the free action of the 
foot that was not hampered by the use of a rigid sole or 
sandal. This, however, cannot be looked upon as a race 
character, or as a tendency towards a simian type of leg. 
These Neolithic cave-dwellers have been proved to be 
identical in physique with the builders of the cairns and 
tumuli ■which lie scattered over the face of Great Britain and 
Ireland. (See Thurnam, Qraiiia Britannica.) They have 
also been met with abundantly in France. In the Caverne 
de THomme Mort, for example, in the department of 
Lozfere, explored in 1871, the association of remains was 
of precisely the same nature as those mentioned above, 
and the human skeletons were of the same small type. The 
same class of remains has also been discovered in Gibraltar, 
in the caves of Windmill Hill, and some others. The 
human remains examined by Professor Busk are of precisely 
the same type as those of Denbighshire. In the work of 
Don Manuel Gongora J. Martinez {Antigmdades Prehis- 
ioricas de Andalusia, 1868), several interments are described 
in the cave of Murcielagos, which penetrates the limestone 
out of which the grand scenery of the southern Sierra 
Nevada has been to a great extent carved. In one place 
a group of three skeletons was met with, one of which 
was adorned -with a plain coronet of gold, and clad in a 
tunic made of esparto grass finely-plaited, so as to form a 
pattern like that on some of the gold ornaments in 
Etruscan tombs. In a second spot further within, twelve 
skeletons formed a semicircle round one covered with a 
tunic of skin, and wearing a necklace of esparto grass, 
earrings of black stone, and ornaments of shell and wild 
boar t-usk. There were other articles of plaited esparto 
grass, such as baskets and sandals. There were also flint 
flakes, polished-stone axes, implements of bone and wood, 
together with pottery of the same type as that from 
Gibraltar. The same class of remains have been discovered 
in the Woman’s Cave, near AUiama in Granada. From the 
physical identity of the human remains in aU these cases it 
may be inferred that in the Neolithic age a long-headed, 
small race inhabited the Iberian peninsula, extending 
through France, as far north as Britain, and to the north- 
west as far as Ireland, — b. race considered by Professor 
Busk to be at the present day represented by at any 
rate a part of the population now inhabiting the Basque 
provinces.” This identification of the ancient Neolithic 
cave-dwellers •with the modern Basque-speaking inhabitant 
of the Western Pyrenees is corroborated by the elaborate 
researches of M. Brocas, Professor Virchow, and Dr 
Thurnam into modern Basque skulls. It may therefore 
be concluded that in the Neolithic age an Iberian population 
occupied the whole of the area mentioned above, inhabiting 
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caves and burying their dead in caves and chambered 
tombs, and possessed of the same habits of life. The 
remains of the same small, oval-featured, long-headed race 
have been found in Belgium in the cave of Chauvaux. 

There is no evidence that any other race except the 
Ibenc buried their dead in the caves of Britain. In 
Belgium, however, the exploration of the cave of Sclaig- 
neaux by M. Soreil proves that broad-headed men of the 
type defined by Professor Huxley and Dr Thurnam as 
brachycephalic, and characterized by high cheek bones, 
projecting muzzles, and large stature, the average height 
being 5 ft. 8‘4 inches (Thurnam), inhabited and buried their 
dead in the caves of that region. In France they occur in 
the sepulchral cave of Orrouy (Oise) in association with 
those of the Iberic type. They have also been met with in 
Gibraltar. This type is undistinguishable from the Celtic 
or Gaulish, found so abundantly in the chambered tombs of 
the Neolithic age in France. Both these ancient races are 
represented at the present day by the Basques and Aquit- 
anians of France and Spain, and by the Celts or Gauls of 
France, Britain, and the Mediterranean border of Spain, 
their relative antiquity being proved by an appeal to their 
history and geogiaphical distribution. For just as the 
earliest records show that the Iberic power extended as far 
north as the Loire, and as far oast as the Pihone, so we 
have proof of the gradual retrocession of the Iberic frontier 
southwards, under the attacks of the successive Celtic 
hordes, until ultimately we find the latter in possession 
of a considerable part of Southern Spain, forming by their 
union with the conquered the powerful nation of Celfc- 
Iberi. The Iberians were in possession of the Continent 
before they were dispossessed by the Celts; they are 
recognized by Tacitus in Britain in the Silures of Wales ; 
and they are still to be seen in the small, dark, lithe 
inhabitants of North Wales (see Dawkins, Fortnightly 
Review, October 1874). From the present distribution 
of this non-Aryan race it is ob-vious that they were 
gradually pushed back westward by the advance of tribes 
coming from the East, and folio-wing those routes which 
were subsequently taken by the Low and High Germans. 

The exploration of the Grotta dei Colombi, in the island 
of Palmaria overlooking the Gulf of Spezzia, in 1873, 
proves that the stories scattered through the classical 
writers, that the caves on the Mediterranean shores were 
inhabited by cannibals, are not altogether without founda- 
tion. In it broken and cut bones of children and young 
adults were found along with those of the goat, hog, fox, 
wolf, wildcat, flint flakes, bone implements, and shells 
perforated for suspension. 

Prehistoric Caves of Bronze and Iron Ages . — The extreme 
rarity of articles of bronze in the European caves implies 
that they were rarely used by the Bronze folk for habitation 
or burial. Bronze weapons mingled with gold ornaments 
have, however, been discovered in the Heatheryburn Cave 
near Stanhope, Durham, as well as in those of Kirkhead 
in Cartmell, in Thor’s Cave in Staffordshire, and the Cat 
Hole in Gower in Glamorganshire. In the Iberian penin- 
sula the Cave of Cesareda, explored by Signor Delgado, in 
the valley of the Tagus, contained bronze articles, associated 
with broken and cut human bones, as well as those of 
domestic animals, rendering it probable that cannibalism 
was practised in early times in that region. Professor Busk 
believes, however, that the facts are insufficient to support 
the charge of cannibalism against the ancient Portuguese. 

Caves containing articles of iron, and therefore belong- 
ing to that di-rision of the prehistoric age, are so unimport- 
ant that they do not deserve notice in this place. As man 
increased in civilization he preferred to live in bouses of 
his own building, and he no longer buried his dead in the 
natural sepulchres provided for him in the rock. 
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Prehistoric caves have been rarely explored in extra- 
European areas. Among those which abound in Palestine, 
one in Mount Lebanon, examined by the Ptev. Canon 
Tustram, contained Hint implements along with charcoal 
and broken bones and teeth, some of wEich may be referred 
to a small ox, undistmguishable from the small short-horn, 
Bos lonqifrons. In North America the remains found by 
Sir. E. W. Putnam in the caves of Kentucky, consisting of 
moccasins, rudely plaited cloth, and other articles, may be 
referred to the same division. 

Historic Caves in Britain. — The historic caves have only 
attracted notice during the last few years, and in Britain 
alone, principally through the labours of the Settle Cave 
Committee from the year 1869 to the present day. To 
them is due the exploration of the Yictona Cave, which 
had been discovered and partially investigated as 
early as the year 1838. It consists of three large ill- 
defined chambers opening on the face of the cliff 1450 feet 
above the sea, and filled with debris very nearly up to the 
roof. It presented three distinct eras of occupation, — one 
by hysenas, which dragged into it rhinoceroses, bisons, mam- 
moths, horses, reindeer, and bears This was defined from 
the next occupation, which is probably of the Neolithic age, 
by a layer of grey clay, on the surface of which rested a 
bone harpoon and a few flint flakes and . bones. Then 
after an interval of debns at the entrance was a layer of 
charcoal, broken bones, fragments of old hearths, and 
numerous instruments of savage life associated with broken 
pottery, Eoman coins, and the rude British imitations of 
them, various articles of iron, and elaborate personal 
ornaments, which implied a considerable development of 
the arts. The evidence of the coins stamps the date of 
the occupation of the cave to be between the first half of 
the 5th century and the English invasion. Some of the 
brooches present a peculiar flamboyant and spiral pattern 
in relief, of the same character as the art of some of the 
illuminated manuscripts, as fur example one of the Anglo- 
Saxon gospels at Stockholm, and of the gospels of St 
Columban in Trinity College, Dublin. It is mostly allied 
to that work which is termed by Mr Franks late Celtic. 
From its localization in Britain and Ireland, it seems to be 
probable that it is of Celtic derivation; and if this view be 
accepted, there is nothing at all extraordinary in its being 
recognized in the illuminated Irish gospels. Ireland, in 
the 6th and 7th centuries, was the great centre of art, 
civilization, and literature ; and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that there would be intercourse between the Irish 
Christians and those of the west of Britain, during the 
time that the Romano-Celts, or Brit-Welsh, were being 
slowly pushed westwards by the heathen English invader. 
Proof of such an intercourse we find in the brief notice 
of the Annates Cambrics, in which Gildas, the Brit- 
"VVelsh historian, is stated to have sailed over to Ireland in 
the year 595 a.d. It is by no means improbable that 
about this time there was a Brit-Welsh 'migration into 
Ireland, as . well as into Brittany, Objects with these 
designs found in Germany are probably directly or indirectly 
due to the Irish missionaries, who spread Christianity 
through tliose regions. The early Christian art in. Iceland 
grew o,ut of tlie late Celtic, and is to a great extent free 
from the in^uepce of Home, which is stamped on the Brit- 
Welsh art of ,the same age in tliis country. ■ 

..SevejaJ. .olher. ornaments with enamel deserve especial 
notice. . The eriamhl composed of red, blup and yellow has 
been inserted , into, the .hollows in the bronze, and then 
lieated so as tp fo]t;iu a close union, with it. They are of 
the same desigu a| those .w|Ljch have been met with in late 
Roman tumuli in this country, and in places, which are 
mainly in the north. They all belong to a class named 
late Celtic by Mr Franks, and tare considered by him to be 
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of British manufacture. This view is supported by tlie only 
reference to the art of enamelling furnished by the classical 
writers. Philostratus, a Greek sophist in the couit of Julia 
Domna, the wife of the Emperor Severus, writes, “ It ib 
said that the barbarians living m the ocean pour these 
colours (those of horse-trappings) on heated bronze, and 
that these adhere, grow as hard as stone, and preserve the 
designs that are made in them.” It is vmrtliy of remark 
that, since the Emperor Severus built the wall winch bears 
liis name, marched in person against the Caledonians, 
and died at York, the account of the enamels may have 
reached Philostratus from the very district in which the 
Victoria Cave is situated. 

Associated with these were bronze ornaments inlaid with 
silver, and miscellaneous iron articles, among which was a 
Roman key. Remains of this kind have been met with in 
the Albert and Kelko caves in the neighbourhood, in that 
of Dowkerbottom near Arncliffe, in that of Ivirkliead on 
the northern shore of Morecombe Bay, in Poole’s Cavern 
near Buxton, and in Thor’s Cave near Ashbourne. 


List of Principal Animals and Objects found in Brit- 
Welsh streda in Caves. 


Animals. 

. 

Kelko. 

i 1 



Thoi’s 

Cave 

D 0 ME.STIC — 







Cams famiharis. Dog 

Sus scrofa. Pig 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

? 

Bqiius calallus. Horse 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

? 

Bos longifrons. Celtic sliort-hoi n. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

Capra liircus. Goat 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

? 

Wild— 







Canis vulqm. Fox 

X 


X 

X 

X 

2 

Melcs taxus. Batlgcr 

X 


X 



X 

Cerviis daphiis iSiag.... 

X 


X 

X 

X 

2 

Cervus capreolus. Koe 

X 


X 

X 


? 

Poman coins, or imitations... . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Knanielled oruanionts, in bronze 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Bronze oinainents, inlaid with ) 







silver ( 

X 

X 

X 


X 


Ivon articles .... 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

Samian ware 

X 


X 


X 

X 

Black ware 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

Bone spoon flbul® 

i X 

X 

X 


... 


Bone combs 

X 

X 

X 



X 


It is obvious in all these cases that men accustomed to 
luxury and refinement were compelled, by the pressure of 
some great calamity, to flee for refuge to caves with what- 
ever they could transport thither of their property. The 
number of spindle- whorls and personal ornaments imply 
that they were accompanied by their families. We may 
also infer that they were cut oflf from the civilization to 
which they had been accustomed, because in some cases 
they extemporized spindle-whorls out of fragments of 
Samian ware, instead of using those which were expressly 
manufactured for the purpose. Why the caves were inhabited 
is satisfactorily explained by an appeal to contemporary 
history. In the pages of Gildas, in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, and in the Annales Oamhriae, we have a graphic 
picture of that long war of invasion by which the inhabit- 
ants of the old Roman province of Britannia were driven 
back by the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons^ who crossed over 
with their families and household stuff. Slowly, and in 
the chances of, a war .which extended through three 
centuries, they were gradually pushed back into Cumber- 
land, Wales, and West; S-omerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 

' While this war was going on the 'coinage became debased, 
and Roman coins afforded the patterns for the small bronze 
minimi, which are to be met with equally in these caves 
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and in tlie ruins of Eoman cities. As the tide of war 
rolled to the west, the English tongue and, until towards 
the cloae of the struggle, the worship of Thor and Odin 
supplanted the British tongue and the Christian faith, and 
a rude barbarism replaced what was left of the E.oman 
ci\dlization m the island. It is to this period that relics of 
this kind in the caves must be assigned. They are traces 
of the anarchy of those times, and complete the picture of 
the desolation of Britain, revealed by the ashes of the 
cities and villas that were burnt by the invader. They 
prove that the vivid account given by Gildas of the straits 
to which his countrymen were reduced were literally true. 
The historic caves of the Continent have not as yet been 
explored. 

Authokities —1 . Biitain. — Boyd Dawkins, Cavehunting, 1874 ; 
Falconer, PdlceontographicaUTemoirs, edited by Busk and Murchison, 

2 vols. , Bnckland, Reliqukv MliivicciuE, 1821 ; Brit. Assoc. Reports, 
1860-1875; Jouni. Anthrop. J)lsL,1S70-6; Quart. Gcol. Joiirn., 1860- 
75 ; Pengelly, Trans. JDewnshire Association. 2. The Continent. — 
Lartet and Christy, Riliqiiue AquUaniccs ; Iniernat. Congress of 
Prehistoric Archceology , JIaicel de Senes, Lcs Ossemens Fossiles de 
Lund Fid ; Dupont, JO Homme pendant les Ages de la Pierr-e dans 
Irs Environs de DLnant-sur-ileusc ; Schraeilmg, Rechcrches sur lcs 
Osseinens Fossiles decouvci ts dans les Caverns de Liege ; Meik,jEcca- 
vations at Kcsscrloch, trand J. 15. Lee, 1376. {W. B. D.) 

CAVE, Edward (1691-1754:), an English printer, was 
born at Newton in Warwickshire, in 1691. He was placed 
by his father, who was a shoemaker at Bugby, at the 
famous school of that town, but being accused of robbing 
the hen-roost, he was forced to leave. He became clerk to 
a collector of the excise ; but the drudgery and insolence 
to which he was subjected by his master’s wife caused him 
to try his fortunes in London, and after having been 
engaged for some time by a timber-merchant, he was finally 
bound apprentice in the printing-oflS.ee of Mr Collins. In 
two years he attained so much skill in his art, that he was 
sent to conduct a printing-house at Norwich, and publish 
a weekly paper. In this undertaking he met with some 
opposition, which produced a public controversy, and 
procured young Cave the reputation of a writer. The only 
work of any size, however, which he left was An Account 
of the Criminals. He held for a short time the ofl&ce of 
clerk of the franks, but his rigour in checking abuses soon 
caused his dismissal. He now embarked the capital which 
he had acquired in the publication of the Gentlemarfs 
Magazine, a periodical which procured a fortune for the 
projector, and survived almost all its competitors. It is 
as the founder of this magazine, and as the first to give 
literary employment to Samuel Johnson, that Cave’s name 
has been remembered. He died on the 10th January 1754. 
Dr Samuel Johnson wrote a short biography of Cave. 

CAVE, Dr William (1637-1713), an English divine, 
was born at Pickwell in Leicestershire. He was educated 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, and became successively 
minister of Hasely in Oxfordshire, of All-Hallows the 
Great of Islington in London, and of Isleworth in 
Middlesex. He was chaplain to Charles II., and in 1684 
was installed as a canon of Windsor. The two works on 
which his reputation principally rests are the Apostolici, or 
History of Apostles and Fathers in the three first centuries 
of the church (1677), and Scriptorum JEcclesiasticorum 
Eistoria Liter wria The best edition of the latter 

is the Clareudon Press, 1740-3, which contains additions 
by the author and. others. In both works he was drawn 
into controversy with Leclere, who was then writing his 
BibliotMque Univ&rselle, and who accused him of partiality. 

B^des tiiese, he wrote Primitive Christvmity, or Religion of the 
Andmt Oh-wtians, <ko.; Tabulae Ecdesiastncoej AmMguitcdes Apos- 
tdUazJ A jyissreftegMon concerning the' Government of the Ancient 
Church, e&c.f EcdesiasUci, or History &f the Fathers of the Uh cen- 
tury ; and a work entitled {OAa!r^op%^aaJ..®MZes^CM^^C 1 ^, wMch is an 
aMdgment of lhf , 
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CAVEDONE, Jacopo (1677-1660), an Italian painter, 
born at Sassuolo in the Modenese, was educated in the 
school of the Caracci, and under them painted in the 
churches of Bologna. His principal works are the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, the Four Doctors, and the Last Supper ■, 
and more especially the Virgin and Child in Glory, witli 
San Petronio and other saints, painted in 1G14, and now 
in the Bolognese Academy. Cavedone became an assistant 
to Guido in Borne; his art was generally of a subdued 
undemonstrative character, with rich Titianesque colouring. 
In his declining years his energies broke down after the 
death of a cherished son ; and he died in extreme jioverty, 
in a stable in Bologna. 

CAVENDISH, Henry (1731-1810), a chemist and 
natural philosopher, was the son of Lord Charles Cavendish, 
brother of the third duke of Devonshire, and of Lady 
Anne Grey, daughter of the duke of Kent. He v/as bom 
at Nice on the 10th October 1731. Little is known about 
his early education. He was for some time at New- 
combe’s school at Hackney, and afterwards went to 
Cambridge. Probably his taste for experimental research 
w^as mainly acquired from his father, who gave some atten- 
tion to meteorological observations, and whose very accurate 
determination of the depression of mercury in barometrical 
tubes has formed the basis of some of the most refined 
investigations of modern times. The morbid sensibility 
of his nature, which led him to shrink from society, would 
also have an influence in determining his choice of a 
scientific life ; and he was free to follow his bent, as his 
allowance from his father was amply sufficient for his 
wants, and a large inheritance left him by one of his uncles 
put him in possession of abundant means for prosecuting 
his scientific investigations. In the latter part of his life, 
indeed, he was not less famed in his country for the 
great accumulation of his property than for his intellectual 
and scientific treasures. His merits in science were more 
generally understood on the Continent ; and he was made, 
though not till he had passed the age of seventy, one of 
the eight foreign associates of the Institute of France. He 
resided principally at Clapham Common, but his library 
was latterly at his house in Bedford Square , and after the 
death of his librarian, he appointed a day on which he 
attended in person to lend any work to such men of letters 
as were either personally known to Mm or recommended 
by his friends. So methodical was he that he never took 
down a book for Ms own use without entering it in the 
loan hook. In 1760 he became a member of the Boyal 
Society. He was constantly present at the meetings of 
the society, as well as at the conversations held at the 
house of the president ; and he dined every Thursday 
with the club composed of its members. Otherwise he had 
little intercourse with society, even with his own family. 
He saw only once a year the person whom he had made 
his principal heir. His dinner was ordered daily by a 
note placed on the hall table, and Ms female domestics 
had orders to keep out of Ms sight on pain of dismissal. 
His person was tall and rather thin ; Ms dress was 
singularly uniform, although sometimes a little neglected. 
He had a slight hesitation in Ms speech, and an air of 
timidity and reserve that was almost ludicrous. He died 
unmarried on the 24th' of February 1810, leaving a 
property in the funds of about XJOOjOOO, and a landed 
estate of £6000 a year. Some • of hia wannest admirers 
have expressed regret that no portion of that vast wealth 
was appropriated to scientific objects. 

For ■almost fifty years after Cavendish became a member 
of tfie Boyal Society, he continued to contribute to tbe 
PhUosoplpwal Transactions some of the, mo^t interesting 
and important papers that have appeared in that coilection ; 
in wMch the precision of experimental deraonstrMion, no 
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less tlian tiie important scientific facts communicated, has 
been thought to have aided the further progress of chemical 
discovery. He may almost be called the founder of 
pneumatic chemistry, •which had barely an existence when 
he began his researches. In a series of “ Three papers, 
containing Experiments on Factitious Air,” Phil. Trans., 
1766, p. 141, he describes the apparatus used in processes 
of this kind, which he had improved by the occasional 
employment of mercury. By weighing a bladder filled 
with a known bulk of inflammable air (hydrogen), and 
then in a state of collapse, and by examining the loss of 
weight during the solution of zinc in an acid, he found the 
specific gravity of inflammable air to be about j^th of 
that of common air, a discovery which led to balloon 
experiments and projects for aerial navigation. He also 
observed that the gas obtained during the solution of 
cojiper in muriatic acid was rapidly absorbed by water, 
but did not inquire further into its nature. The second 
paper refers to fixed air (carbonic acid), which was found 
to undergo no alteration in its elasticity when kept a year 
over mercury, to be absorbed by an equal bulk of water 
or of olive oil, and by less than half its bulk of spirit of 
wine, to exceed the atmospheric air in specific gravity by 
more than one-half, and to render it unfit for supporting 
combustion even when added to it in the proportion of only 
1 to 9. In the third part, the air produced by fermentation 
and putrefaction is examined, and is shown to be identical 
with the fixed air obtained from marble. It is also shown 
that the inflammable air emitted during putrefaction 
resembles that which is procured from zinc, although it 
appears to be a little heavier, 

A paper on “ Experiments on Air,” Phil. Trans., 1784, 
p, 119, contains an account of two of the greatest dis- 
coveries that have ever been made in chemistry, — the 
composition of water, and that of nitric acid. Cavendish 
first establishes the radical difference of hydrogen from 
nitrogen, and then relates his experiments on the combus- 
tion of hydrogen with oxygen, which had partly been 
suggested by an observation of Mr Waltire, a lecturer on 
natural philosophy, and which prove that pure water is the 
result of the process, provided that no nitrogen be present. 
The second series of experiments shows that when phlo- 
gisticafced air (nitrogen) is present in the process, some 
nitric acid is produced, and that this acid may be obtained 
from atmospheric air, by the repeated operation of the 
electrical spark. In another paper on “Experiments on 
Air,” Phil. Trans., 1785, p, 372, the composition of nitric 
acid is further established, and it is shown that nearly the 
whole of the irrespirable part of the atmosphere is con- 
vertible into this acid, when it is mixed with oxygen and 
an electric spark is passed through the mixture, — the fixed 
air sometimes obtained being due to the presence of 
organic substances. 

Besides the above, Cavendish contributed a number of 
other papers to the Philosophical Transactiom. In an 
“ Account of a Hew Eudiometer,” Phil. Trans., 1783, p. 
106, he attributes the great difference in the results of 
eudiometrical experiments with nitrous gas, or nitric oxide, 
to the different degrees of oxygenization of the acid that is 
formed. But he found that when the method employed 
was the same, there was no sensible difference in the con- 
stituent parts of the atmosphere under circumstances the 
most dissimilar, — the air of London, with all its fires burn- 
ing in the winter, appearing as pure as the freshest breezes 
of the country. In “ An Attempt to explain some of the 
principal Phenomena of Electricity by means of an Elastic 
Fluid,” Phil. Trans., 1771, p. 584, his theory of electricity 
agrees with that wMch had been published a few years 
before by ^Epinus, but he has entered more minutely into 
the details of calculation. The law of electric attraction 


and repulsion had not at that time been fully ascertained, 
but Cavendish inclines to the true supposition, of forces 
varying inversely as the square of the distance. In his 
“Observations on Mr Hutchin’s Experiments for deter- 
mining the degree of cold at which quicksilver freezes,” 
Phil. Trans., 1783, p. 303, he denied to heat the character 
of a substance, and thought “ Sir Isaac Newton’s opinion, 
that heat consists in the internal motion of the particles of 
bodies, much the most probable,” — a view which it was 
one of the first of Sir Humphrey Davy’s objects to confirm. 
The apparatus which Cavendish employed in his “ Experi- 
ments to determine the density of the Earth,” Phi. Trans., 
1798, p. 469, had been invented and constructed many 
years before by the Eev. John Mich ell, who did not live to 
perform the experiments for which he intended it. The 
method employed was to suspend by a vertical wire a 
horizontal bar, having a leaden weight at each end ; to 
determine the magnitude of the force of torsion by tJie 
time occupied in the lateral vibrations of the bar and to 
measure the extent of the change produced in its situation 
by the attraction of two large masses of lead placed on 
opposite sides of the case containing the apparatus, so that 
this attraction might be compared with the weight of the 
balls, or, in other words, with the attraction of the earth. 
In this manner the mean density of the earth was found 
to be five and a half times as great as that of water. 

There has been some diflference of opinion as to the 
attitude of Cavendish towards the antiphlogistic theory of 
Lavoisier, Cavendish by no means dissented from the 
whole of that theory. In the “ Experiments on Air,” Phil. 
Trans., 1784, he quotes Lavoisier and Scheele with appro- 
bation, as having suggested the opinion “ that dephlogisti- 
cated air and phlogisticated air are quite distinct substances, 
and that common air is a mixture of the two.” Afterwards 
he says that “not only the foregoing experiments, but 
most other phenomena of nature, seem explicable as well, 
or nearly as well, upon this as upon the commonly believed 
principle of phlogiston.” M. Cuvier has even asserted that 
the antiphlogistic theory derived its first origin from one 
great discovery of Cavendish, that of the nature of hydro- 
gen, and owed its complete establishment to another, that 
of the composition of water. 

Cavendish possessed a clearness of comprehension, and an 
acuteness of reasoning, wMcb had been ^e lot of very few 
of his predecessors from the days of Newton. The 
splendid career of chemical investigation, which has since 
been pursued with a degree of success unprecedented in 
history, may be said to have been first laid open to man- 
kind by his labours. 

0 AVENDISH, Maegaket. See Newcastle, Duchess 

OF, 

CAVENDISH, Thomas (1660-1692), the third circum- 
navigator of the globe, was born at Trimley St Mary, in 
Suffolk, in 1560. For a short time he studied at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, but quitting the university 
without a degree, he followed the court, and in a few years 
squandered away nearly all his inheritance. Turning his 
attention to maritime adventure with a view to repairing 
his fortune, he fitted out a ship in which he accompanied 
the expedition sent to Virginia in 1685 under the command 
of Sir Richard Grenville. On his return he resolved upon 
a predatory expedition against the Spaniards in the New 
World. Accordingly, on July 21, 1586, he sailed from 
Plymouth with three smah vessels, passed through the 
Straits of Magellan, cruised along the coasts of Chili, 
Pern, and Mexico, and burnt and sunk nineteen ships, 
including the “ Santa Anna,” a vessel belonging to the king 
of Spain, 'with a cargo of immense value, which he captured 
off the coast of California. Returning home with his 
plunder hy the Cape of Good Hope he reached Plymouth, 
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September 9, 1588, having circumnavigated the globe in 
two years and fifty days. It is said that his sailors were 
clothed in silk, his sails were damask, and his topmast 
covered with cloth of gold. His hastdy-acquired riches 
did not last long, for in 1591 he had reduced himself to 
the necessity of undertaking another expedition with five 
vessels. This voyage was a most disastrous one. His 
crews were mutinous, and after leaving the Straits of 
Magellan they obliged him to steer for England. At 
this he became dispirited, and died of grief on the home- 
ward voyage in 1592. The only geographical discovery of 
any importance which can be attributed to Cavendish is 
that of the harbour named by him Port Desire, on the east 
coast of Patagonia. 

CAVENDISH, Sm Williaji, the second son of Thomas 
Cavendish of Cavendish in Suffolk, clerk of the pipe in 
the reign of Henry VEIT., was born about the year 1505. 
Having received a liberal education, he was taken into the 
family of Cardinal Wolsey, whom he served in the 
capacity of gentleman-usher of the chamber. Cavendish 
was with Wolsey when he died, and delayed going to court 
tiU he had seen his remains decently interred. The king 
was so far from disapproving of his conduct that he 
immediately took him into his household, made him 
treasurer of his chamber and a privy-councillor, and after- 
wards conferred on him the order of knighthood. He was 
also appointed one of the commissioners for receiving the 
surrender of religious houses. In 1540 he was nominated 
one of the auditors of the court of augmentations, and soon 
afterwards obtained a grant of several considerable lordships 
in Hertfordshire. In the reign of Edward VI. his estates 
were much increased by royal grants in seven different 
counties ; and he appears to have continued in high favour 
at court during the reign of Queen Mary. He died in 
1557. Sir William was the founder of Chatsworth, and 
of the vast fortunes of his descendants, the dukes of Devon- 
shire. He wrote The Life and Death of Gardinal Wolsey, 
of which a mutilated copy appeared in 1641. It was first 
correctly printed in Dr Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical 
Biography. 

CAVENDISH, William, first duke of Devonshire. 
See Devonshire, Duke oe. 

CAVITE, a fortified seaport town of the Philippines, 
capital of a province of the same name in the Island of 
Luzon, nine miles south of the city of Manilla, on a 
tongue of land in the bay. It was formerly the head 
naval dep&t of the Spanish possessions in the East, and has 
an arsenal, a hospital, two churches, and three convents. 

CAVOHE, or Cavohr, a town of Italy in the province 
of Turin, 25 miles south-west of the city of that name. 
It carries on silk-spinning and linen- weaving, as Well as a 
trade in grain. In 1433 it was bestowed by Amadeus 
VIII. of Savoy on the lords of Baconis, and in the 16 th 
and 17th centuries it appears from time to time in the 
various wars and revolutions. In more recent days it has 
given its name to the great statesman of Italy whose family 
were raised to the marquisate of Cavour in the middle of 
the last century. An earthquake did considerable damage 
to the town in 1808. Population, 7380. 

CAVOHB, Count (1810-1861), OamiUo Benso di 
Cavour, the regenerator of Italy, and one of the greatest of 
modern statesmen, was born at Tmin on the 1st of August 
1810. The family of the Bensi was a very ancient one. 
The founder of it, a Saxon warrior named Hubert, after 
following Barbarossa in his Italian wars, and maldng a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, married a Piedmontese heiress 
about the middle of the 12th century, and settled on the 
very estate of Santena where the remains of his great 
descendant were lately laid. In the early part of their 
history, the Bensi seem to have been connected with the 
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small neighbouring republic of Chieri, later with the House 
of Savoy, which gradually gained the upper hand in those 
parts of Northern Italy. Their life, like that of other 
feudal barons, was stirring, rough-handed, and adventurous. 
Members of the family are frequently to be met with in 
history, but none of them eminent enough to deserve 
mention here. In the middle of last century the head of 
the Bensi was raised to the dignity of marquis, under the 
name of Cavour. Accordingly, at the beginning of 
this century we find the father of the great statesman in 
possession of the title of marquis. He had married a 
Genevese lady of rank, and both held offices in the house- 
hold of the Prince Borghese, husband of the Princess 
Pauline, the beautiful sister of Napoleon, who was governor 
of Piedmont in those days when Europe lay at the feet of 
the French conqueror. Under these circumstances was the 
future deliverer of Italy born, the second son of this 
Piedmontese nobleman and of his Genevese wife. The 
Princess Pauline, the sister of one Napoleon, and aunt of 
another, who have so powerfully influenced the destinies 
of Italy, presented the infant Camillo at the font. 

Cavour spent the first ten years of his life in his father’s 
house at Turin, enjoying all the advantages which favour 
the full and genial development of both mind and body. 
The old marquis, who became a decided conservative after 
the Bevolution, was a wise and benevolent father, and an 
upright man. He enjoyed the care, too, of an accomplished 
mother, of a grandmother still more accomplished, and of 
two aunts, who, having no children of their own, naturally 
bestowed all their affection on him and his elder brother. 
For some time he had no love for his lessons ; in fact, he had 
a perfect horror of them. The probability is that the 
buoyancy and energy of his nature made him averse to 
such restraint. He was an active, energetic boy, full of 
animal spirits and never tired of play, strong of will, yet 
genial and good-natured. In a little time he became a 
voracious reader, but as full of frolic as ever. At ten years 
of age Camillo, being intended for the army, left home to 
enter the military academy. There he studied hard, 
especially mathematics. As he afterwards regretted, the 
literary side of his education had been neglected, — perhaps 
because he had never been attracted to literature by any 
of those circumstances which call forth a dormant power, 
perhaps because the original bent of his mind was too strong 
towards the clear and the utilitarian. Mathematics satisfied 
his love for definite statement and clear demonstrative 
argument. He had no inclination towards metaphysics, 
had little imagination, and was never tempted to run after 
vague ideals. The only speculations he indulged in were 
social, political, or industrial, those, in fact, which are 
closely connected with tangible and positive interests. 
But his after career as plainly shows that he was capable 
of a deep and absorbing enthusiasm, which was all the 
more powerful and effective, because disciplined by a sure 
judgment and a wdse patience. 

Anyhow, he was a very successful student in the subjects 
taught at the military academy. This is proved by the 
fact, that he was appointed to a commission in the 
engineers at the age of sixteen, though by the rules of the 
service it was not under twenty such a post could be 
granted. 

At the military academy an incident occurred which is 
a clear indication of his character, and helped greatly to 
determine his future career. Being the son of a noble 
family, he was honoured with the dignity of page in the 
royal household. An ordinary boy would have been highly 
delighted with this introduction to court life ; but to 
Cavour its restraints, its etiquette, and its livery were a 
galling load, and, as he was by no means ready to learn 
the lessons of what is called a wise reticence, he was soon 
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relieved of the honour, and marked as a dangerous fellow, j 
During his brief military career he seems to have been 
stationed mostly at Genoa. This was a more independent 
life than he had hitherto led ; and at Genoa, where the 
liberal element was naturally stronger than at the court 
and capital, young Cavour felt himself more at his ease 
than ever he had been at Turin. But when the shock of 
the French Eevolution of the year 1830 began to be felt in 
Italy, and when men thought themselves at liberty once more 
to express their opinions on the state of their native country, 
Cavour was soon caught offending by the same excessive 
freedom of speech. He was sent, therefore, in a kind of 
honourable banishment to Fort Bard in the Yal d’ Aosta, 
nominally to superintend some mason-work there, but really 
as a chastisement for his imprudence, and in the hope of a 
course of solitary reflection leading him at last to acquiesce 
in the existing state of things. Here Cavour was reduced 
to great straits for want of society, being obliged to while 
away his time at a certain game of tarots with the con- 
tractors. After six months he grew weary of it, and sent 
in his resignation (1831). 

He had now reached a most important turning-point in 
his career. Set adrift from the profession for which he 
had been educated, and suspected at court, there were three 
courses open to him, — to retire into private life in Piedmont, 
or to go abroad and quietly await a favourable opportunity 
for taking part in the deliverance of his country, or to join 
in the frequent conspiracies of the Carbonari and others 
for its immediate emancipation. The state of Italy was 
such as to justify the most extreme methods. He was now 
arrived at a time of life at which he could realize the full 
measure of the sufferings and humiliations his country had 
undergone. Endowed with the all too fatal gift of beauty, 
and covered with a population, which has excelled in every 
department of human activity, in arts and literature, in 
commerce and navigation, but was too disunited and far too 
demoralized to defend her, Italy had for centuries been the 
prey of every spoiler, of the Saracen and the German, the 
Frenchman and the Spaniard. Her national life had been 
repressed, her commerce ruined, her intellectual growth 
stifled, and the very soul of her people debased and per- 
verted by priestcraft and foreign despotism. To most other 
nations their native land was an object of pride and 
affection, to the Italians Italy was the theme of shame and 
burning tears. The entrance of the armies of Republican 
France into Italy had been greeted as the dawn of 
deliverance, but in a little time their deliverers proved 
themselves to be only new masters. Yet the French occupa- 
tion had the good effect of diffusing the liberal ideas of the 
French thinkers, and of accustoming the Italians to a 
comparatively just and well-ordered government, so that 
the desire for national regeneration became more ardent 
than ever. Then came the Peace of Yienna, which gave 
Austria direct or indirect rule over the whole of Italy, and 
in 1820 the rising in Haples and Piedmont, which furnished 
that power with the pretext of armed intervention, and the 
excuse for rivetting still faster the chains of the enslaved. 
At this period, then, the prospects of Italian liberty seemed 
darker than ever. Even Sardinia, though preserved from 
the worst reactionary extreme by the hatred of Austria, had 
been compelled to yield to the prevailing current. Charles 
Albert himself, the leader of the rising in Piedmont in 
1821, was fain to atone for his liberal courses by joining 
in the worst measures of the reaction, and, when he 
ascended the throne in 1831, was instructed that he held 
his place only on his good behaviour. In fact, from the 
beginning of his reign to 1847, when the revolution re- 
commenced, he was only the nominal ruler of Sardinia ; 
his ministers were the creatures of Austria, and received 
their instructions from Metternich. It is necessary to 
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remember these circumstances if we are to appreciate 
rightly the services of Cavour. We must compare the 
Italy he has made not with countries which have for 
centuries had a free development of their national life, but 
with Italy of 1820 or 1830, with Italy oppressed, 
demoralized, and disunited, while the noblest of her sons 
languished in Austrian prisons, or fretted their lives away 
in p.xilft or in vain conspiracy. In these circumstances, 
Cavour, a youth of twenty, might have been led to join the 
secret societies which, under the direction chiefly of 
Mazzini, waged ceaseless war against the oppressors of 
Italy. From this his good sense happily saved him. 
Though prophetically aware of the near advent of 
democracy as the ruling power in the world, he saw that 
conspiracies could not deliver Italy, that fitful plots 
backed by irregular bands were useless against a regular 
Government supported by veteran armies, and that fretful 
outbreaks would only irritate Austria and excuse further 
oppression without doing her any real injury. Being, 
therefore, unable to tolerate the policy of the clerical and 
aristocratic party of the time, and entirely disapproving of 
the methods of the Carbonari and “ Young Italy,” he saw 
that the best course in politics was a watchful inactivity. 
For sixteen years he was obliged to wait in private life, a 
keen and patient observer, acquiring that ripe and com- 
prehensive wisdom which should fit him to be an effective 
servant of his country. During these long years we find 
him active in three special ways, — as the skilful promoter 
of the material interests of his country, especially in 
agriculture, as a keen student and observer of foreign 
countries, especially France and England, and as the 
author of papers in which he embodied some of the results 
of his observations. 

Though, at first, it is said, he could scarcely distinguish 
between a cabbage and a turnip, he soon made himself 
complete master of the theory and practice of agriculture, 
introduced vast improvements on the family estates, and 
was one of the founders of the Agricultural Society of 
Piedmont in 1841. So in the application of steam to 
material and social improvement, in establishing steamers 
on the Lake Maggiore, in the erection of steam-mills and 
chemical works, and in the furtherance of railways, as well 
as in founding the Bank of Turin, he took a leading part. 
These were good in themselves, but Cavour had a patriotic 
end in view j he knew that they were the sure basis of 
national and social improvement, and the best possible 
introduction to it. In his study of foreign countries, 
though he had an open, penetrating eye for all phases of 
their national life, it was with the same continual reference 
to the good of Italy that he observed and meditated. Ho 
was several times at Paris, and at least twice in England, 
and was perfectly familiar with the language and economic 
and political condition both of England and of France. Such 
French statesmen as Guizot and the Due de Broglie he 
highly esteemed ; and he was always an ardent, though by 
no means unqualified, admirer of England. In the early 
part of his public career, when his opposition to the revolu- 
tionary fanaticism made him unpopular, the charge of 
Anglomania was frequently brought against him. During 
these years, too, he wrote various reviews, all of which 
give the results of studies bearing on the economic or 
political questions of the time, and bear, all of them, the 
impress of that practical moderation and penetration which 
were such essential elements in his character. These sixteen 
years were in every sense the training time of Cavour. 
Under the combined influence of practical experience 
in the conduct of business, and of philosophic insight 
into the principles of free government, as exhibited 
especially in England, he grew into that capable man 
who should guide Italy through the troubles of a very 
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tiying struggle to the honourable place she now occupies 1 
among the free nations of the earth. The years of waiting i 
at length came to an end. Towards the end of 1847 aU 
the provinces of Italy were in a highly-wrought state of 
revolutionary excitement. Pius IX., the new Pope, had 
put himself at the head of the movement, and, the clerical 
and liberal parties being thus united, the most extravagant 
hopes were entertained. The revolution carried everything 
before it, threatening only by its growing violence to defeat 
its own ends. Cavour saw the time for action was come, 
and, along with his friends Balbo and Santa Eosa, insti- 
tuted at Turin a newspaper called the Risorgiinento, as the 
organ of their common opinions, while, on the promulgation 
of the new constitution for Sardinia, which he was the 
first to suggest, he took his seat in the Chamber as one of 
the members for the capital. Having long meditated on 
the political situation of Italy, and being perfectly at home 
on all political questions, he took a decided attitude from 
the beginning. As a conscientious adherent of the 
principles of the juste milim, he opposed in the firmest 
way the irregular fervour of the revolution ; and as a 
practical man, he was ready so far to yield to its fury, in 
order, by thus yielding, to command it and utilize its 
strength. In the same way he desired to restrain the 
violence of the war party, but after the example of 
Paris had encouraged the people of Milan and Venice to 
rise against Austria, he saw that the time for politic 
hesitation had gone by, and with all ardour sounded the 
call to arms. Again, when the reaction had regained the 
upper hand at Naples, and Eadetzki had defeated the 
Sardinian forces at Custozza, he was convinced that there 
was no more hope of success, and counselled peace. Still 
more so after Novara. In the Sardinian Chamber parties 
rose and fell without changing the attitude of Cavour; 
resolved on advocating the measures which were for the 
time most conducive to the good of Piedmont and of Italy, 
he supported the party that he deemed most likely to carry 
them out, without regard to its coloura. For sometime he 
was one of the most unpopular men in Turin ; the advanced 
party hated him for his moderation, and the conservatives 
for his liberalism; as a moderate liberal he often stood 
almost alone. But gradually the real greatness of his 
character began to appear above the contending elements 
which surrounded and obscured it. Passing on from those 
years of excitement and despair, when the hopes of Italy 
seemed again indefinitely deferred, to the beginning of 
1853, when the elections after his first elevation to the 
premiership took place, we find the extreme left almost 
annihilated, and the extreme right greatly reduced in 
members. How had this change taken place? Five years 
of hard, adverse experience had taught his countrymen that 
he was right. Opposed to the excesses of the revolution, 
when the revolution was at its height, and to the pretensions 
of clericalism, when the revolution was for a time discredited, 
he was the real fixed point in the ever-shifting chaos, and 
the elements of confusion gradually gathered round him. 
Time, that tests ah opinion and aE character, had proved 
the soundness of his. 

From 1850 to 1852 Cavour was an active member of 
Azeglio’s administration; from 1852 to his death in 1861, 
he was, except for a short interval, the prime minister and 
virtual ruler of his country. From 1850 to 1855, when 
Sardinia began to take part in the Crimean War, the most 
conspicuous feature in his career was his relation to the 
church. With his usual penetration he soon perceived 
that the pretensions of the party now dominant at Eome 
were utterly incompatible with the rights of a free modem 
society, and that the only solution of the diflSculty was, 
that the state, wMle recognizing the right of the church to 
perfect freedom within the spiritual sphere, should assert 
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for itself the same freedom within the civil sphere ; in his 
own words, he desired a free church in a free state. 
While an extreme party counselled the confiscation of the 
church property, Cavour merely asserted the right of the 
state to secure a more equitable distribution of it among 
the clergy. On the question of civil marriage, and of the 
immunity of the clergy from the civil jurisdiction, he 
asserted the principle that the state should be absolute 
master within its own domain; with the spiritual rights of 
the church he never interfered. Those years were marked, 
too, by many energetic measures for the material improve- 
ment of Sardima. The principles of free trade were 
introduced as far as possible, and a more judicious 
taxation. 

Cavour’s proposal to join the alliance of the Western 
powers against Eussia met with the most violent opposition 
from both the extreme parties in the Sardinian Chamber, 
and even some of the most influential members of his own 
cabinet threatened to resign. But the king supported him ; 
the country, as a whole, trusted him ; and in the spring of 
1855 the Sardinian army was on its way to the East. 
This audacious step of the Sardinian minister, which 
engaged one of the smallest kingdoms of Europe in a con- 
flict among the greatest empires, caused some doubtful 
reflections at the various courts. It was understood by all 
as a bold assertion of Italy; and an Austrian minister 
declared it a pistol-shot fired at the head of Austria. At 
first, too, the Sardinian army experienced a hard fortune. 
It was attacked by cholera, and, for a long time, no 
opportunity occurred for distinguishing itself on the field 
of battle. The worst auguries of the opposition seemed 
destined to be fulfilled, and their fiercest denunciations of 
an expensive and Quixotic expedition justified, when tidings 
came of the battle of the Tchernaya. The enthusiasm was 
universal, the opposition was silenced, and Cavour rose 
higher than ever in the national estimation. 

Then came the peace, considerably to the disappointment 
of Cavour, who had expected a prolonged war, and perhaps 
a general state of confusion, in which an adventurous state 
like Piedmont, that had everything to gain and little to 
lose, might greatly profit. It was not without great 
hesitation that he resolved to be present at the Congress 
of Paris. Yet, when there, he maintained the cause of 
Italy not less effectively than the Sardinian army had done 
in the Crimea. In all the questions that turned up he 
bore himself vdth such tact, knowing well how far the 
modesty of his position imposed upon him the duty of 
sEence, and so skilfully brought forward the astonishing 
resources of a mind deeply versed in European questions, 
that he was immediately recognized as one of the ablest 
living diplomatists, and took a place altogether out of 
proportion to the strength of the kingdom he represented. 
His most ardent wish was to see the grievances of Italy 
brought before the Congress. Accordingly, near the end 
of its sittings. Count Walewski, as president, introduced 
the subject, pointing out the danger to the European peace of 
the existing state of things, and suggested that a note should 
be addressed to the sovereigns of Italy counselling reform. 
This step took the members by surprise, and as Count Buol, 
the representative of Austria, protested against the discus- 
sion of the question, the matter ended, but not before 
Cavour had time to plead the cause of Italy. Afterwards, 
he foUowed up the advantage he had gained by a 
memorandum to the same effect addressed to the cabinets 
of Loudon and Paris. Thus the gains of the war were not 
slight. The morale of the Piedmontese army had been 
restored, and the name of Italy, not as a geographical idea, 
but as a nationality, brought before assembled Europe. 
Above all, enlightened Italians now felt that they had found 
a mm. ; no sentimental dreamer of liberty, nor a fanatical 
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conspirator, but a wise statesman, deeply read in tbe secrets 
of European politics, capable of commanding at once the 
Cjufidence of Italy and the respect of Europe. 

What was scarcely less important was, that Napoleon 
and France had become interested in Italy. Certainly, if 
Cavour had been free to choose, he would have preferred 
to inaugurate the regeneratiun of his country under the 
auspices of England. Her moral weight was greater, and 
she was less likely to exact painful sacrifices as the price of 
her support. His participation in the Crimean struggle 
had been above all advantageous to England ; her liberal 
traditions and her feehngs of gratitude alike led him to 
hope for her support. But to his chagrin, he found at the 
Congress that the state of European politics had made 
England the friend of Austria ; and that his advocacy of 
the union of the Danubian Principalities in opposition to 
her views had alienated her, he soon found out in the cold- 
ness of the English ministers. Still he did not allow him- 
self to be discouraged. He could count on Napoleon ; 
Bussia was estranged from Austria, Prussia was her rival in 
Germany, Hungary was discontented. To isolate Austria, to 
make friends of her enemies and rivals, to regain the good- 
will of England, — this was now the policy of Cavour. 
The hostility of Sardinia to Austria became every day 
more apparent and more provoking. The armaments of 
Sardinia, far too great for the resources or the ordinary 
requirements of the country, pointed to war as the only 
solution of standing difficulties. Accordingly, at Plom- 
bieres, in the autumn of 1858, the programme of the war 
of 1859 was made out by the French Emperor and 
Cavour. 

These were times of almost preternatural activity for 
Cavour. At one period or other he had filled almost 
every office in the administration ; but in a crisis like 
the present, the constitution was suspended, and the prime 
ruuiister became a kind of dictator, taking upon himself 
the entire government of the country, home and foreign 
afEiurs, and the ministry at war, as well as finance. The 
crisis was worthy of such a supreme effort, for bitterly 
disappointed as Cavour and the Italians were at the peace 
of Villafranca, the power of Austria in the peninsula had 
been broken, and Italy thenceforward had her destiny in 
her own hands. 

On the conclusion of peace Cavour had resigned, but 
he returned to his post in January 1860, to resume under 
different conditions the work interrupted at Yillafranca. 
The task was a tortuous and delicate one, and required 
skilful managing. The possession of Lombardy and the 
overthrow of Austria were the tangible results of the late 
campaign. With regard to the rest of Italy, and in the 
further development of events, four influences had to be 
considered : — France, which was bound by the treaty of 
Yillafranca to the restoration of the old rulers of Central 
Italy ; Austria, which insisted on the fulfilment of this 
and other conditions of the treaty ; England, where in 
obedience to public opinion, which now began to under- 
stand the real issues at stake in Italy, the Government 
inclined to let the people have their own way ; and the 
people of Italy itself, decidedly anxious for Italian unity, 
but in danger of falling into the ruinous excesses of 1848. 
It was now the business of Cavour so to manage the course 
of diplomacy, as to prevent a collision with France or 
Austria, to gain time for the public opinion of Central 
and Southern Italy to declare itself, and to avoid every- 
thing like disunion or uproar in bringing the various 
provinces under the government of 7ictor Emmanuel. 
First, then, in early spring, the population of Tuscany 
and Emilia all but unanimously declared in favour of 
annexation, though this result was embittered by the 
consequent cession of Nice and Savoy to France, which 
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claimed these districts as compensation and security. 
Cavour was severely reproached by many, and above all 
by Garibaldi, for this concession. But there are three con- 
siderations, which seem entirely to clear him from any 
appearance of want of patriotism, — the necessities of hi.-i 
position as regarded France, and the facts that the Savoyards 
are far more French than Italian, and from a geographi- 
cal and military point of view belong more naturally 
to France than to Italy. In the south, where the Pope 
and the king of Naples still maintained a settled govern- 
ment, the unification of Italy seemed to meet with greater 
difficulties, when Garibaldi stepped forward to cut the knot. 
It was certainly not against the will of Cavour that the 
hero set out on his adventurous enterprise. He could 
evidently do nothing else than carefully watch the progress 
of the expedition, ready to own or disown it, according to 
the event. Accordingly, on Garibaldi's triumphant arrival 
at Naples, the Piedmontese army occupied the Marches 
and Umbria, crossed the Apennines, and on the plains of 
Campania shook hands with the volunteers of Garibaldi 
The hero saluted Yictor Emmanuel king of Italy. Next 
spring the first Itab'an Parliament met at Turin ; and 
Cavour saw the dream of his youth realized. He had seen 
a new Italy spring from the ashes of the old, an Italy of 
representative government and of enlightened progress, the 
mistress of her own destinies, and a worthy member of the 
commonwealth of nations. Still much remained to be 
done, the sores caused by centuries of misgovernment 
required to be healed, the finances arranged, a navy created, 
the relations with the church regulated, and a thousand 
other matters attended to, ere the new Italy could answer 
to the ideal in the mind of Cavour, And now he was to 
be taken away in the very midst of his task. For many 
years, and especially during the slippery and delicate events 
of the last year, and during the harassing debates with the 
Garibaldian party as to the cession of Savoy and Nice, and 
the treatment of the volunteers, he had been doing an 
amount of work which no human strength could bear. 
There were premonitory symptoms enough ; but the keen 
sense of the responsibilities weighing upon him seemed 
to increase as his strength declined. Medical men differed 
as to the precise form his disease took ; but that overwork 
was the cause of it, no one doubted. After some days’ 
illness, during which his feverish talk ran ever on Italy, he 
died on the 6th of June 1861. 

It is nee dess to describe the sensation caused by his 
death, and the passionate grief of every Italian patriot. 
It was felt by every enlightened man that a great and 
beneficent worker had passed away from the earth. The 
worthy countryman of Dante and Michelangelo, he had 
been privileged to achieve a mightier task than they ; the 
one had written a great poem, and the other had executed 
certain noble works of art • Cavour recalled to life the 
nation they all loved so well. 

Yictor Emmanuel and Garibaldi did their part in the 
consummation of the great work, while without the help of 
Prance it clearly would have been impossible ; but it must 
be admitted that Cavour was the indispensable person who 
brought all the other agencies into wise and effective action. 
To him it is chiefly due that Italy anticipated Germany in 
the recovery of her national rights, and led the way in two 
of the most salutary revolutions that have taken place in 
the history of the world. He, therefore, deserves to be 
gratefully remembered not only as a true patriot, but as 
one of the benefactors of mankind. 

Cavour was not eloquent in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word ; but if the force of words is to be measured by 
their influence on the will of men, he was one of the most 
powerful speakers that ever lived ; for he achieved what 
he did, not only as the adviser of the king, hut as the 
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leader in the Sardinian Chambers. In private life he was 
upright, genial, and forgiving. In pnbhc life, as we have 
seen, his one passion was the regeneration of Italy. In 
fact, few statesmen have left a more stainless name behind 
them. He was never married, and left his property to the 
children of his elder brother, who, it may be added, was a 
stanch adherent of the reactionary party. 

See De la Eive, Le GomU da Cavour : ricits et Sowcamrs, 1862 
(translated into English, same date) ; and a memoir by E. Dicey, 
1861. (T. K.) 

CAYY, a name common to several species of Eodents 
belonging to the family Cavidce, all of which, at least in 
the wild state, are confined to the South American con- 
tinent. They are small creatures, seldom exceeding a foot 
in length, burrowing in the ground, and feeding entirely 
on fruits and herbs. There are several species. (1.) The 
Patagonian Cavy {Bolichotispatagonica), larger than a hare, 
but somewhat resembling that rodent in external appear- 
ance, inhabits the dry sterile districts of Patagonia 
and La Plata, disappearing wherever the country becomes 
more humid. It is a shy creature, forming burrows in the 
earth, although in districts where the bizcacha is found, it 
is said to avail itself of the subterranean works of the 
latter. It feeds by day, roaming in search of food in small 
companies, “ hopping,” says Darwin, “ one after the other 
in a straight line over the gravelly plain.” Unlike other 
cavies, its eyes, like those of the kangaroo, are protected 
from the glare of the sun by prominent eyelashes. It is 
covered with a long dense fur of a rusty colour, and has a 
short tail. It produces two young at a birth. (2.) The 
Eestless Cavy {Gavia aperea), found throughout Uruguay 
and Brazil, is supposed to be the wild form of the Guinea- 
pig of Europe. It is about 10 inches long, is destitute of 
a tail, and weighs a little over 1 tt) ; its fur is long and of 
a nearly uniform greyish-brown colour. The aperea is 
rarely found in dry sandy localities, preferring marshes 
covered with aquatic plants, among which it lies concealed, 
feeding in the early morning and after sunset in the evening, 
but when the soil is dry it forms burrows like the other 
cavies. It is said to live in societies of from six to eighteen 
individuals, to breed but once a year, and to have one or at 
most only two young at a birth. The Guinea-pig {Gavia 
cohaya of some authors) was, according to the zoologists of 
the 16th century, unknown in Europe jirevious to the dis- 
covery of America, and there is little doubt that it was 
introduced from the southern division of that continent, 
the name of Guinea-pig being probably given by mistake 
for Guiana-pig. It differs, however, in many important 
respects from the wild aperea. It is somewhat larger, as 
might be expected in a cultivated form ; the colour of its 
fur is white, variegated with irregular patches of red and 
black. It perishes on the marshy soil which the other 
prefers ; it produces a numerous progeny three times a 
year) and what is more important still, the two forms- do 
not couple together, a difference which among wild species 
is usually held as indicating generic distinctness. It 
appears, from the drawing of Aldrovandus, that the Guinea- 
pig had already attained its present variegated colouring 
fifty years after the discovery of America, a fact which has 
led to the supposition that it had been previously domesti- 
cated by the natives of South America. Mr Waterhouse, 
however, thinks it more probable “ that some pretty variety 
had attracted the attention of the earliest European settlers 
in the Hew World, and given rise to its capture and 
domestication, more especiaUy as the harmless disposition 
and pretty colouring of the common Guinea-pig appear to 
be the only claims of interest which are attached to it ” 
{Natural History of th& Mammalia, vol. ii.) It is a 
singularly inoffensive and defenceless creature, of a restless 
disposition, and greatly wanting in that intelligence which 
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usually characterizes domestic pets, although it is said to 
show some discrimination. It is of no particular service 
to man, neither its flesh nor its fur being put to use, while 
the statement that its presence is sufficient to drive off rats 
and mice appears to be without foundation. It is exceed- 
ingly prolific, beginning to breed at the age of two months; 
the number of young varies, according to the age of the 
parent, from four to twelve. It has been calculated that 
a single pair of Guinea-pigs may prove the parent stock 
of a thousand individuals in a single year. (3.) The 
Bolivian Cavy {Gavia boliveusis), found throughout the 
higher regions of Bolivia, usually at an elevation of 10,000 
or 12,000 feet, is exceedingly shy, and lives in burrows, 
these in some districts being so numerous as to have 
completely undermined the soil. (4.) The Eock Ca\y 
{Gavia rupe&tris), distinguished by its short, blunt nails, is 
found in rocky situations throughout Brazil, and is much 
sought after for its flesh, which is considered a dainty by 
the Indians. (5.) The Southern Cavy {Gavia a^cst-alis), 
common along the coast of Patagonia, forms deep burrows, 
with several outlets, in sandy declivities, and is said to 
chmb trees in search of the fruit on which it feeds. 

CAWNPUR [Cawnpoee], a district of British India 
within the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Horth-Western Provinces, lies in 25° and 26° N.lat., and 7D° 
and 80° E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the province 
of Oudh, the Ganges Eiver forming the boundary hue; 
on the E. by Eathlpur district, on the S. by the Jamnd, 
separating it from Hamirpur and Jalaun districts, and on 
the W. by Etawah and Farrakh4b4d districts. The district 
is situated between the Ganges and Jamnd rivers, and is a 
portion of the weU-w'atered and fertile tract known as the 
Dudb. The general inclination of the country is from north 
to south. Besides the two great rivers, the principal streams 
are the Arand or Ehind, the Karan or Singar, the Isan, and 
the Pandu. An extension of the great Ganges Canal also 
passes through the district. The total area is 2336‘53 
square miles. The census of 1872 returned the total 
population of Cawnpur district at 1,156,055, made up as 
follows : — ^Hindus, 1,065,786, or 92*20 per cent, of the total 
population; Muhammadans, 89,215, or 7*72 per cent.; 
Christians {i.e., Europeans, Eurasians, and native Chris- 
tians), 1054, or *08 per cent. Total number of villages 
and townships, 1985, total number of houses, 272,232. 
Only two towns in the district contain a population of 
up-wards of 6000 souls, namely Cawnpur town and can- 
tonments, population 122,778, and Bilhaur, population 
5954. Of the total area of the district, viz., 2336'53 
square miles, 1361 42 square miles are cultivated, and 
236 '15 cultivable, the remainder being uncultivable waste. 
The staple crop is wheat, but cotton of an excellent 
quality has of late years been much cultivated. The 
principal industry is leather work, which is very extensively 
carried on throughout the district, — Cawnpur saddlery and 
harness being exported to all parts of India. The trading 
towns of importance besides Cawnpur are, — Bilhaur, 
population 5954 ; Akbarpur, population 4911; and Kashi- 
pur, population 4663. Most of the towns and large 
■villages have markets once or twice a week for the sale of 
local produce and cattle. The only regularly-constituted 
municipality in the district is Cawnpur, but ten small 
towns have a municipal committee, and carry out con- 
servancy and sanitary arrangements, &c., by means of taxes 
assessed on the householders. The last settlement of the 
land revenue of the district expired in 1872, and a new 
one is in progress. 

The district revenue in 1872-78 was £576,587, of which £212,276 
was derived from land, £12,163 from opium, and £15,882 fiom 
stamps. The district police force in 1878 numbered 556, costing 
£9166, 8s.; the village watchmen, or iniral police (maintained by 
the -villagers). 2985. estimated cost £10,746 ; municipal police, for 
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eleven tovTis, 414 officers and men, costing £3183, 12s._ At the 
charitable dispensaries 2634 patients received treatment during 1873, 
at a cost of £1131, 6d., of which Government contributed two- 
ttods. The Government and aided schools in the district in 1873 
numbered 391, attended by 10,731 pupils, 

Cawotub City, the administrative headquarters of the 
district of the same name, and a large military canton- 
ment, situated on the right or south bank of the Gauges, 
in 26° 29' K lat. and 80° 25' E. long. The river here is 
about 500 yards wide in summer, but when swollen by the 
rains increases to about a mile in breadth, with a strong 
and rapid current. It is navigable southwards to the sea, 
a distance of 1000 miles; and upwards as far as 
Sukertdl, 300 miles to the north-west. A bridge of boats 
crosses the Ganges at Cawnpur, and the or landing- 

places, on the bank present a busy scene of commerce. The 
city is built on a sandy plain ; and, together with the 
cantonments, contained in 1872 a total population of 
122,710 souls, classified as follows : — Hindus, 90,582 ; 
Muhammadans, 31,888, Christians, 300. This classification 
apparently excludes the European soldiers. The canton- 
ment forms one of the large military stations of Northern 
India, and has accommodation for 7000 fighting men. 
Excluding the cantonment, the population within the 
limits of the Cawupur municipality amounted to 98,476 in 
1872. The municipal income in 1871-72 amounted to 
.£19,323, and the expenditure to £15,639. Cawnpur is a 
station on the East India Railway, and also a terminus of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The principal 
thoroughfare in the native town is the Chandni Chauk, 
or “street of silver,” upwards of 100 feet in width. 
Cawnpur is noted for the excellence and cheapness of its 
leather manufactures, such as saddlery, harness, boots and 
shoes, &c. 

History . — The importance of Cawnpur city dates from 
its selection as a military post, when the Ceded Provinces 
were acquired by the East India Company in 1801. The 
one great event in its history is the siege of the British 
position by the rebel Sepoys during the mutiny of 1857, 
and the treacherous massacre which followed on the 
surrender of the garrison. The story of the mutiny and 
massacre of Cawnpnr has been fully chronicled by Sir J. 
W. Kaye, Colonel Mowbray Thomson, and Mr G. O. 
Trevelyan. On the deposition of MdhdrAji Bdji Rao, the 
last MarhattA Peshw^, or sovereign of Pund, by the East 
India Company, he received an annuity of £80,000 a year, 
and had a princely residence assigned to him at Bithur, a 
short distance from Cawnpur. Here he lived in great state 
until his death in 1851. His heir was an adopted son, 
named Sirik Dandhu Panth, more commonly known as the 
Ndnd Sdhib, who succeeded to the late Peshwa’s estate at 
Bithur, aud to the great accumulations of wealth which he 
had left behind him. An application of Ndnd Sdhib for a 
continuance of the annuity or pension granted to his adop- 
tive father was, however, disallowed by the Indian Govern- 
ment; and on appeal, this decision was upheld by the Board 
of Control and by the Privy Council in England. For this 
refusal to grant what he looked upon as his right, Ndnd 
Sdhib cherished a bitter grudge against the English, which, 
however, he carefully concealed until the outbreak of tbe 
mutiny afforded him his opportunity for revenge. 

In May 1857 the European force in the Cawnpur cantonment 
consisted of a handful of artillery and infantiy, maldng about 300 
fighting men, tucluding the English officers of the Sepoy regiments. 
The native force comprised the 1st, 53d, and 65th regiments of 
native infantry, and the 2d regiment of Bengal cavalry, about 3000 
men in all. The division was commanded by General Sir Hugh 
Wheeler. The native troops began to manifest, early in 1 867, the 
same symptoms of disqmet as other native regiments stationed in 
Bengal and Upper India. When the news of the outbreak at 
Meerut and Delhi reached Cawnpur, the excitement among the 
native soldiery, camp followers, and city population increased to 
such a degree that General Wheeler deemed it expedient to throw 


up defensive works, within which the whole Christian population 
might gather in event of a rising. Unfortunately, the site chosen 
for the entrenchment proved unsuitable in almost every respect. 
“Tbe fortifications,” writes Sir John W. Kaye, “were so paltry, 
that an English subaltern could have ridden over them on a cast 
horse from the company’s stud. The earthworks were little more 
than 4 feet high, and were not even bullet-proof at tbe crest. 
The apertures for the artillery exposed both our guns and our gun- 
ners, whilst an enemy in adjacent buildings might find cover on all 
sides.” Towards the end of May it became evident that the rising 
of the Sepoys was only a question of time, and accordingly all 
women, children, and non-combatants were gathered within the 
improiTsed entrenchments. On the night of the 4th June the crisis 
arrived. The 2d cavalry set the example of open rebellion, and weie 
immediately followed by the 1st regiment of foot. The treasury 
was robbed, aud the magazine, with its enormous supplies of am- 
munition and artillery, was taken possession of by the mutineers. 
The following mommg the 53d and 56th native regiments joined 
their comrades. 

The Hana’s opportunity had now come. He placed himself at the 
head of the rebels, and was proclaimed Peshwa of the Marhattas, m 
feudatory allegiance to the Delhi emperor. On the 6th June he sent 
notice to General Wheeler that he was about to attack the position. 
Witliin this slight fortification upwards of a thousand souls had 
taken refuge, of whom 465 were men of all ages and piofessions. 
Every one able to bear arms was told off to the defence. At noon be- 
gan the siege, “the miseries of which to the besieged,” says Sir J. W. 
Kaye, “have never been exceeded in the history of the world. All 
the wonted terrors of a multitudinous enemy without, of a feeble 

f arnson and scant shelter within, of the burden of women and chil- 
ren and sick people, with little to appease their wants or to allay 
their sufferings, were aggravated by the burning heat of the climate. 
The June sky was little less than a great canopy of fire ; the sum- 
mer breeze was as the blast of a furnace ; to touch the barrel of a 
gun was to recoil as from red-hot iron. It was the season when 
European sti*ength and energy are ever at their lowest point of 
depression ; when military duty in its mildest form taxes the powers 
of Englishmen to the utmost, and English women can do little more 
than sustain life in a state of languid lepose, in shaded apartments, 
with all appliances at command to moderate the temperature and 
mitigate the suffering. But now, even under the fierce meridian 
sun, this little hand of English fighting men were ever straining to 
sustain the sti'enuous activity of constant battle against fearful odds, 
whilst delicate women and fragile children were suddenly called to 
endure discomforts and privations which it would have been hard 
to battle with in strong health under their native skies.” 

The deficiencies of the position as a place of defence soon became 
apparent. It was exposed to a continuous cannonade from heavy 
siege guns, taken from the magazine, and to a ceaseless hail-storm 
of musketry fire from a range of buildings just outside the entrench- 
ments. All attempts of the mutineers to push forward were fiercely 
driven back, and a general attack upon the British position was 
defeated with heavy loss to the assailants. But the contest was too 
unequal to last long By the end of the first week our fifty-nine 
artillerymen were aU wounded or killed at their ijosts. On the eighth 
day of the siege a great calamity befel the garrison. The building 
assigned as a belter for the women aud children was burned down, 
and the sick and wounded had henceforth neither roof over head to 
shelter them by day, nor any bedding between them and the hare earth 
at night. The miseries of hunger and thirst and disease were 
now added to the fire of the enemy and the exposure to the hiu-n- 
ing sun. Durmgthe three weeks which the siege lasted, 250 of the 
little garrison were interred in the well within the entrenchment. 

Fearfully reduced in numbers, with their guns almost unservice- 
able, their ammunition nearly expended, and starvation staring 
them in the face, they found it impossible to hold out much longer. 
When thus almost at the last extremity of despair, a written mes- 
sage came from the Hdna, offeiing to provide a safe passage to 
Auahdhad to all who laid down their arms. The question of capitu- 
lation was long and anxiously discussed before the measure was 
decided on ; hut the consideration of the women and children, and 
of the sick and wounded, led to the acceptance of the Ndnd’s terms 
on the 26th June, and it was arranged to evacuate the entrench- 
ment next morning, the Hdna engaging to provide safe conduct for 
the garrison to the river side, and sufficient boats to convey them to 
AUahdbad 

Accordingly, on the following morning, the remnant of the little 
gamson, left the entrenchment and feebly dragged themselves to 
the river-stairs appointed as the place of embarkation. Here ensued 
the act of treachery which was destined for long years to embitter 
the feelings between the English nation and the Indian races. The 
boats were in waiting as arranged, and the embarkation was accom- 
plished. Ho sooner, however, were aU on board than on a signal 
the native boatmen deserted their vessels and clambered to shore. 
A murderous fire was opened on the boats from both sides of the 
river, and presently the thatched roofs of the vessels burst into 
flames, having been ignited by hot cinders. The boats were aground 
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at the time of their ahandoument by their crews. On the opening 
of the fire every attempt was made to get them afloat in mid- 
channel, but most of them remained immovable. “The sick and 
wounded,” says Sir J. W. Kaye, “were burnt to death or more 
mercifully suffocated by the smoke ; whilst the stronger women 
with children in their arms took to the river, to be shot down in 
the water, to be sabred in the stream by motmted troopers who 
rode in after them, to be bayoneted on reaching land, or to be 
made captives and reserved for a later and more cruel immolation.” 
The male prisoners were immediately killed, but of women and 
children it is computed that 200 were spared for the time by order 
of the hTana, and conveyed back to Cawnpur. Of the boats which 
got afloat only one succeeded in forcing its way through the swarms 
of enemies on both banks of the river, and of its occupants only four 
men, two officers and two privates, survived to relate the story of 
Cawnpur. The rest of the tale is soon told. English troops were 
being hurried forward by forced marches to the relief of Cawnpur 
under Major Renaud and General Havelock. On the 12th July they 
came up with the rebel army at Eathipur, and after a short encounter 
— it could not be called a fight — ^utterly routed it. Another engage- 
ment with a like result took place at Aoung on the 15th July, 22 
miles from Cawnpur. On this day, the 15th, the Hand heard of the 
defeat at Eathipur, and learned that Havelock’s little army was in 
full march upon Cawnpur. Eurious at the news, he resolved upon 
a great final act of butchery. Orders went forth for the massacre of 
the women and children, the survivors of the dreadful day at the 
river side. Eour or five men who were among the prisoners were 
first shot in the presence of the H ana, and then the women and 
children were slashed to death in their prison hy Muhammadan 
butchers from the bazaar, and one or two of the Hand’s followera 
Their bodies (some, it is said, vith life not quite extinct) were thrown 
into the well which had served as an improvised cemetery during the 
siege. After this crownmg act of infamy Hand Sahib resolved upon 
making one last stand for Cawnpur, and gave battle to Havelock a 
few miles south of the city on the 16th July. The fight was more 
hotly contested than those which had preceded it, but ended in the 
same result, Durmg the night Hand Sdhih fled with the remnant 
of his army, and the next morning Havelock entered Cawnpur, hut 
too late to save the captives whom he had hoped to rescue. A marble 
shrine with a statue of the Angel of Peace by Marochettinow covers 
the weU, and the sad scene has been surrounded by a lovely garden. 
The spot is one of the most pathetic m India, and, to quote the words 
of the legend round the shrme, will for ever be “ Sacred to the per- 
petual memory of a great company of Christian people, chiefly 
women and childi’en ” who lie beneath, A memorial ^urch has also 
been built iu commemoration of the events of the siege. (W. W. H.) 

OAXAMAEOA, or Cajamaeca, a city of Peru, capital of 
a province of the same name, in the departnaent of Truxillo, 
in 7® 7' S. lat. and 78° 31' W. long. It is situated on the 
east side of the Western Andes, in a fertile valley on the 
Eriznejas, at an elevation of about 9060 feet above sea-level, 
72 miles N.N.E. of Truxillo. The streets are regular and 
widej but the houses are mostly built of clay. The 
principal buildings are the fine parish church, erected at 
the expense of Charles II. of Spain, the church of San 
Antonio, the Franciscan monastery, a nunnery, and the 
remains of the palace of Atahualpa, the last of the Incas 
of Peru, who was put to death there by the Spaniards in 
1533, At a short distance to the east of the town are the 
deep sulphur springs of Pultamarca, called the Banos del 
Inca, or Inca’s Baths, which have a temperature of 156° 
Fahr., and are still much frequented. The manufactures 
of Caxamarca are woollen and linen goods, and steel and 
silver articles; also biscuits, which are much esteemed. 
Much trade is carried on with Truxillo; and a railway 
connects the town with the port of Pacasmayo. Popula- 
tion, about 12,000. 

CAXATAMBO, a town of North Peru, 120 miles 
N.N.E of Lima, on the western declivity of the Andes, in 
9° 53' S, and lat. 76° 57' W. long. The inhabitants, num- 
bering 6000, are occupied in rearing sheep and cattle, in 
the cultivation of corn and cochineal and the manufacture 
of woollen yarn, and in working the silver mines near the 
town, 

CAXTON, William (1422-c. 1491), the introducer of 
printing into England, was bom, as he tells us himself, 
in “ Kent in the Welde.” The date of his birth is uncer- 
tain ; Oldys places it in 1412, while his most recent 
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biographer, Mr Blades, shows that it could not have been 
much later than 1423. The latter, however, fixes upon 
1422-3 as the approximate date ; and this appears to be 
as near correctness as we are likely to attain. 1412 
seems too early ; for, by the records of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany we find that in 1438 William Caxton was apprenticed 
to Piobert Large ; and it is far more likely that he was 
apprenticed at sixteen than at twenty-six. Kobert Large 
was a man of great wealth and of high position ; in 1430 
he was sheriff, and in 1439 he celebrated his election to the 
office of Lord Mayor with extraordinary splendour ; and 
the fact that Caxton was apprenticed to a merchant of 
such distinction makes it nearly certain that he belonged 
to a family of considerable influence. In 1449 his master 
died j and it became the duty of his executors to place 
Caxton where he could fulfil the term of his apprenticeship. 
They sent him to Bruges ; at least, we know that he was 
there soon after. In this town he entered into business on 
his own account, and prospered so well that before 1450 
he was considered substantial security for ^£110, which 
would be equivalent to £1000 at the present time j and 
eight years later he had become governor of the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers. Caxton appears to have been 
a man of considerable polish, and to have had a high repu- 
tation for sagacity; for in 1465, the treaty with the duke 
of Burgundy concerning the wool trade being about to 
expire, he was appointed by the king, along with Sir Bichard 
Whitehill, to negotiate its renewal; and this attempt 
having failed, he was again sent on a similar mission three 
years later by the Mercers’ Company, after the marriage of 
the duke to the sister of King Edward IV. In the next 
year, which is worthy of note as that in which he com- 
menced his B^ecuydl des Eistoires de Troye, he was con- 
sidered worthy to share in the gift of the “ vin d’honneur,” 
which was presented by the authorities of Bruges only to 
the most important men in the city. In the autumn of 
1470 Caxton obtained, and availed himself of, an excellent 
opportunity for acquiring favour and influence in the 
English court ; for Edward IV. had, with his sup- 
porters, been driven into exile, and had taken refuge in 
Bruges, at the court of his brother-in-law, the dnke of Bur- 
gundy. 

In 1471 Caxton, perhaps because he was beginning to 
find tbe duties of the office which he held too severe for 
his declining strength, or it may be because the interrup- 
tion in the wool trade to which we have referred had 
diminished his fortune, entered the service of the duchess 
of Burgundy, from whom he received a yearly pension. At 
her command he continued the Mecuyell^ which was 
finished in September of that year. 

About this time Caxton learned the art of printing. 
Wynkyn de Worde, his disciple, says that he was taught 
at Cologne by UMc Zell ; but Worde is often inaccurate, 
and he seems rather to have had Colard Mansion as his 
master. That printer was at Bruges; what need then for 
Caxton to go to Cologne! Besides Caxton’s types are 
more like Mansion’s than Zell’s ; and, indeed, it was long 
before he adopted the improvements which the latter 
introduced. 

At what date Caxton brought his press to England and 
set it up at Westminster is quite uncertain. It was pro- 
bably between 1471 and 1477. 1474 is the date of the 
Game and Flaye of GTiesse; hut the tradition that this 
work was printed in England may not be correct. He 
received valuable patronage, being employed by Edward 
rV., Bichard III., and Henry VII., by tbe duchess of 
Somerset, the earl of Arundel, Sir John Fastolf, and other 
nobles J and he appears to have been busy writing and 
printing up to his death, which occurred about 1492, 

Of Oaxton’s private life and character we know very 
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little. His temper seems to have been strongly conserva- 
tive ; he delighted in the glories of chivalry, and declared 
that he would rejoice in a new crusade which should pre- 
vent its decay. This disposition was also displayed in his 
great slowness to adopt reforms in typography. He appears 
to have been a shrewd and courtly man of business, and 
a scholar of considerable attainments, for he was acquainted 
with French, Latin, and Dutch, and was master of an 
English style which is both pleasant and vigorous, 

For an account of his typography, see Printing. His 
life has been written by Oldys in the Biographia 
Britanmca, by Lewis (1738), by Charles Knight, and by 
Mr Blades. 

CAYENNE, an island of South America. See Guiana, 

CAYENNE, a seaport town, and the capital of French 
Guiana, on the north-west extremity of the island of 
Cayenne, and near the mouth of the river of that name, in 
4° 56' 5" N. lat. and 52° 20' W. long. The town forms 
an almost perfect square, and has clean and weU-macada- 
mized streets. The houses, mostly of two stories, are of 
wood, strengthened on the first and ground floors by brick- 
work. In the old town, which contains the Government- 
house and Jesuits’ College, the streets are not so regularly 
and well built as in the new. The Place d’Armes, a fine 
quadrangular space, lies between them. The streets are 
lighted with oil lamps, which burn for nearly twelve hours, 
Cayenne has a parish church, three Roman Catholic chapels, 
a nunnery, and two schools j also a bank and savings 
bank under Government supervision, military and civil 
hospitals, and a hospital for leprosy; but it has no 
hotel, theatre, club, reading-room, or any place of amuse- 
ment. To the right of the governor’s house is Mount 
C^p^ron, on which stand Fort St Michell, the marine 
barracks, the signal station, and the light-house. Here, 
too, are the capacious reservoirs for the water-supply of 
the town, the source of which is a lake to the south of 
the island. The harbour is shallow at its entrance, but 
sufficiently deep within to float vessels of 800 tons’ burthen j 
craft drawing much water are obliged to load and unload 
at a distance of seven or eight miles from the town. 
There is no dock for the repair of vessels ; and the quay 
is small, though of sufficient size to meet requirements. 
The principal exports of Cayenne are native gold, raw 
sugar, arnotto, cocoa, coffee, limes (in brine), rum, molasses, 
isinglass, cotton, hides, woods, and spices. In 1873 the 
gold which paid export duty weighed 2206 16 troy. The 
imports are French wines, spirits, and liqueurs ; vinegar, 
silk and cotton staffs, tobacco, hardware, glass, earthen- 
ware, clothing, preserved meat, fish, and vegetables, maize, 
flour, hay, bran, oils, and cattle. The value of the total 
exports in 1873 was £120,014, of the imports £282,808, 
— the import trade having increased and the export trade 
sensibly diminished during the preceding thirty-five years.' 
In 1872 the vessels cleared were 90, tonnage 19,688 ; 
the vessels entered, 87, tonnage 18,530. There is a regular 
mail service between Cayenne, the West Indies, and Europe, 
once a month. The ports trading with Cayenne are Mar- 
tinique, Nantes, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, and Salem in the 
United States. Cayenne is the seat of the Government of 
French Guiana, and a penal settlement for political offenders. 
It is provided with an efficient police force, and is well 
governed. Food as well as clothing is exorbitantly dear, 
the only cheap articles of consumption being bread and 
French wines. The temperature of Cayenne is between 7 6° 
and 88° Fahr. throughout the year; but the heat is tem- 
pered by easterly winds. Between December and March 
a north wind blows, unfavourable to weak constitutions. 
Yellow and other fevers often attack the inhabitants of the 
town, which, owing apparently to the vast swamp that 
flanks one side of it is far from healthy. The death-rate 
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amongst the coolies is especially high. Population, about 
7000. 

CAYENNE PEPPER, Guinea Pepper, Spanish 
Pepper, Chilly, a preparation from the dried fruit of various 
species of Capsicum, a genus of the Natural Order Sola 
nacecBy to which belong also the potato, tomato, and 
bittersweet. The true peppers are members of a totally 
distinct order, the PipemcecB. The fruits of plants of the 
genus Capsicum have all a strong pungent flavour. The 
capsicums bear a greenish- white or violaceous flower, 
with a wheel-shaped corolla, five anthers (connivent and 
dehiscing lengthwise), and an obtuse stigma. The ovary 
becomes a pod, consisting of an envelope at first fleshy and 
afterwards leathery, within which are the spongy pulp and 
several seeds. The leaves are entire, and alternate, or in 
pairs near one another; the peduncles are extra-axillary. 
There are many kinds of capsicums, ranked by botanists 
either as distinct species or as varieties. Don, in his General 
System of Gardening o.nd Botany, gives a list of thirty- 
three species. They are chiefly natives of Brazil, the West 
and East Indies, and China. They are now grown in various 
parts of the world, both for the sake of the fruit and for 
ornament. In England the annual sorts are sown from 
March to the middle of Apnl, under a frame. They can 
he planted out when 2 or 3 inches high, and in June 
may be transferred to a light rich soil in the open garden. 
They flower in July or August, and produce pods from 
August till the end of September, The perennial and 
shrubby kinds may be wintered in a conservatory. Several 
species or varieties are used to make Cayenne pepper. 
The annual or common capsicum {G. annuum), the Guinea 
Pepper plant, was brought to Europe by the Spaniards, 
and was grown in England in 1548, It is indigenous to 
South America, but is now cultivated in India, Hungary, 
Italy, Spain, and Turkey, with the other species of capsicum. 
It is a hardy herbaceous plant, which attains a height of 
2 or 3 feet, and bears a pod usually of an ovate 
shape, and yellow, red, or black in colour. The Spur or 
Goat Pepper {G. fruiescens) has been an inmate of English 
gardens since 1666. It is a dwarf shrub, a native of the 
East Indies, which produces a small pod, having very pun- 
gent properties. C. tetragon'nm, or Bonnet Pepper, is a 
species much esteemed in Jamaica ; it bears very fleshy 
fruits. Other well-known kinds of capsicum are the 
Cherry Pepper {0, cerasiforme) ; Bell Pepper {0, grossum), 
which has thick and pulpy fruit, well adapted for pickling ; 
and Berry or Bird Pepper ( 0. haccatum). The last men- 
tioned has been grown in England since 1731 ; its fruit is 
globular, and about the size of a cherry. The West Indian 
Stomachic Man-dram is prepared by mashing a few pods 
of bird pepper and mixing them with sliced cucumber and 
shallots, to which have been added a little lime-juice and 
Madeira wine. Chillies, the dried ripe or unripe fruit of 
capsicums, are used to make chilly-vinegar, as well as for 
pickles. Cayenne pepper is manufactured from the ripe 
fruits, which, are dried, ground, mixed with wheat flour, 
and made into cakes with yeast; the cakes are baked 
till hard like biscuit, and then ground and sifted. The 
pepper is sometimes prepared by simply drying the pods 
and pounding them fine in a mortar. Cayenne pepper 
is occasionally adulterated with red lead, vermilion, ochre, 
salt, ground-rice, and turmeric. The taste of the pepper is 
impaired by exposure to damp and the heat of the sun. 
Chillies have been in use from time immemorial ; they are 
eaten in great quantity by the people of Guiana and other 
warm countries, and in Europe are largely consumed both 
as a spice and as medicine. Their hot and biting taste is 
due to the presence of the alkaloid Oapsicine, a reddish 
body, having a balsamic and extremely acrid and irritating 
odour. The Cayenne pepper plants, with the rest of the 
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Solanacese, have not tlie narcotic properties of the genera 
of the most nearly allied order Atropacese, unless, as has 
been affirmed, these are resident in the pulp of certain 
species of capsicums. Medicinally, Cayenne pepper is 
used with cinchona in lethargic affections, also in atonic 
gout accompanied by flatulence, and in tympanites and 
paralysis. It is employed as a stimulant in those forms of 
dyspepsia which are due to faulty chymification and defec- 
tive secretion of gastric juice. In malignant scarlatina it 
is used either in the form of a tincture or as a gargle. To 
make the tincture, a pint of vinegar is boiled with two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered chillies and a teaspoonful of 
salt, and then strained. Cayenne pepper taken in large 
quantities acts as an irritant poison. A dose of powdered 
capsicum is from 1 to 5 grs., and of the tincture from 5 to 
15 drops. 

CAYLUS, Anjste Claude Philippb db TuBihEEs, 
Comte de. Marquis d’Esternay, Baron deBransac (1692- 
1765), was born at Paris in October 1692. He was the 
eldest son of Lieutenant-General Count de Caylus, and 
while a young man he distinguished himself in the cam- 
paigns of the French army, from 1709 to 1714. After the 
peace of Rastadt, he spent some time in travelling in Italy, 
Greece, the East, England, and Germany, and devoted 
much attention to the study and collection of antiquities, 
publishing several works on the subject, among which are 
the Hecudl des Antiqxdtis ^gyptiennes, 6tru$gues, greegues, 
7'omames, et gaxdoises (Paris, 1752-5), Numismata Aurea 
Imp&ratorum RomaTwrimt and a description of the method 
of encaustic painting with wax mentioned by Pliny, which 
he had rediscovered. He was also an admirable engraver, 
and he copied many of the paintings of the great masters 
He did his best to assist the cause of art, by writing the 
lives of the most celebrated painters, by causing engravings 
to be made, at his own expense, of Bartoli’s copies from 
ancient pictures, and by publishing his Jsfouvicmx sigets de 
pdnture et de sculpture (1755) and Tableaux tirh de I’lliade, 
de I’Odysse, et de VEniide (1757). Caylus is besides known 
as the author of a number of romances, humorous pieces, 
and fairy tales. He was a man of singular simplicity, 
generosity, and kindliness. 

OAZALLA DE LA Sleek A, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Seville, 36 miles north of the city of that name, 
on the Sierra Morena. The town is well laid out, and 
contains numerous churches, and there are Roman and 
Moorish antiquities in its suburbs. The neighbouring 
mountains are well wooded, and yield ores of iron, copper, 
silver, and antimony, pyrites, and variegated marble. Tan- 
ning, weaving, the making of oil, brandy, and wine, and 
the smelting and working of metals, are the chief employ- 
ments of the inhabitants. Population, 6860. 

CAZEMBE is properly the hereditary name of an 
African chief, whose territory is situated to the south of 
Lake Moero and the north of Bangweolo, between 11° and 
9° S. lat. In the end of the last century the authority of 
the Cazembe was recognized over a very extensive district, 
but the prestige of the dynasty has greatly diminished, and 
the present representative does not even rank first among 
the tributaries of the Muatiyanvo of the Rua or Moluwa 
kingdom. The country, which has no more distinctive 
title than the land of the Cazembe, is estimated to have 
an area of 120,000 square miles and a population of 
600,000. It forms a kind of hollow plain, and is richly 
watered by numerous rivers. Of these the most important 
is the Luapula, which flows from Bangweolo to Moero, and 
forms, according to the conjecture of Cameron, one of the 
head waters of the Congo. The population consists 
mainly of twp races, the Messiras and the Campoldlas, — of 
whom the former are native and subjugated, and the latter 
intrusive and dominant. The Campoldlas alone are 
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eligible to public offices, and their language is that spoken 
at court. Considerable attention is paid throughout the 
country to agriculture ; and millet, maize, manioc, sugar- 
cane, yams, gourds, and bananas are grown. The ass and 
horse are both totally unknown ; sheep are very scarce, 
but cattle are fairly abundant. Salt is obtained in various 
places, and forms an important source of wealth. Coarse 
cotton cloth, earthenware, and iron goods are the chief 
manufactures j and slaves, ivory, and copper-ore are almost 
the only exports. The Cazembe has despotic power, and 
uses it in a most barbarous fashion. He has 600 wives, 
and his nobles imitate his example according to their 
means. On his accession every new Cazembe chooses a 
new site for Ids residence, and thus the country cannot 
be said to have a permanent capital. The residence at the 
time of Dr Livingstone’s journey in 186S was situated 
about a mile to the north of the small lake of Mofwe, and 
the town occupied, with its cassava grounds and cotton 
fields, about an English square mile, and had a population 
of about 1000 It is sometimes called Usemba or Lunda, 
and Magyar heard it mentioned as Tambalameba; but 
none of these seems to be its native name. In 1796 
the Cazembe was visited by Manoel Caetano Pereira, a 
Portuguese merchant \ and in 1798 a more important 
journey was undertaken by Dr Francesco Jose Maria de 
Lacerda, a native of Sao Paulo in Brazil. He died at 
Tschungu on the 18th of October, but left behind him a 
valuable journal. In 1802 Honorato da Costa, superin- 
tendent of the Cassange factory, sent two native traders or 
pombeiros, Pedro Joao Baptista and Anastacio Jos4, on a 
visit to the Cazembe; and in 1831 a more extensive mis- 
sion was despatched by the Portuguese governor of Rios de 
Sena. It consisted of Major Jos6 Monteiro and Antonio 
Gamitto, with an escort of 20 soldiers and 120 negro slaves 
as porters; but its reception by the Cazembe was not 
altogether satisfactory. Another expedition is said to have 
been undertaken in 1863 by a Mr Freitas; and a few 
notes of a Moorish traveller are given in the Geographical 
Journal for 1854. Livingstone’s visit in 1868 has already 
been mentioned. 

See the account of Pereira’s journey in Annaes Mariiimos e 
Coloniaes, 1844, and the Corsideraq^es politicas solve os descolri- 
mentos dos Portugmzes na Africa, by Jose Accursio das Heves, 
1830; of Lacerda’sin Aanaes for 1844, 1845, and 1846 ; of Baptista’s 
in 1843 ; Monteiro and Gamitto, 0 Muata Gazemle, Lisbon, 1854 ; 
The Lands of the Cazembe, published by the Royal Geographica. 
Society in 1873, containing Laceida and Baptista’s Journals, and a 
resume of Monteiro and Gamitto ; “Livingstone’s Reisen in Inner 
Afrika,” 1866-1873, in Petermann’s Ifittheihmgen, 1876 ; and Liv- 
ingstone’s Last Journals, 1874. 

CAZORLA, a town of Spain, in the province of Jaen, 
on the Vega, It is generally well built, and contains two 
ancient castles (one of them Arabic), several hospitals, a 
spacious theatre, a very ancient church, and several con- 
vents. It was an important military station under the 
Moors, and has suffered frequently during the civil wars 
in Spain. In 1811 it was captured and partly burned by 
the French, and in 1837 it was distinguished in the 
Carliat contest. Population, 4980. 

CAZOTTE, Jacques (1720-1792), a French author, 
was born at Dijon in 1720. He was educated by the 
Jesuits, and at twenty-seven he obtained a public office at 
Martinique, but it was not till some years after, on his return 
to Paris, that he appeared as an author. His first attempts, 
a mock romance and a coarse song, gained so much 
popularity, both in the court and among the people, that 
he was encouraged to essay something more ambitious. 
He accordingly produced his Roman dl Olivier. He also 

wrote a number of sportive effusions, such as Liable 
Amoureux, among which was a continuation of Voltaire’s 
Guerre Civile de Geneve, the verisimilitude of which was 
V. — 36 
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such that no one had the least suspicion of the deception, 
rrom aU this gaiety and licence Cazotfce rushed into the 
opposite extreme, embracing the views of the Illuminati, 
and declaring himself possessed of the power of prophecy. 
It was upon this fact that La Harpe based his famous jeu 
d’esprit, in which he represents Cazotte prophesying the 
most minute events of the revolution. Cazotte was attached 
to the royal cause, and, on the discovery of some of his 
letters in August 1792, was arrested; and, though he escaped 
for a time, through the love and courage of his daughter, 
he was executed on the 25th of the following month. A 
complete edition of his works was published in 1817. 

CEARA,, or Fomaleza, or Yilla do Foete, a town of 
Brazil, in a province of the same name, situated at the 
mouth of the River Ceard, on an open bay between the 
promontory of Mararanguape and Cape Mocoripe, in 3° 42' 
S. lat. and 38° 30' W. long. It consists of a new and old 
town, and has regular and well-paved streets. Opened to 
general trade in the present century, it exports a consider- 
able q^uantity of coffee, cotton, and sugar; but it has 
recently suffered somewhat by the formation of the new 
port of Aracaty, about ninety miles distant. In 1871 the 
number of British vessels engaged in the trade was 45, with 
a tonnage of 28,784. Population about 20,000. 

CEBES of Thebes, a disciple of Socrates, mentioned by 
Plato in the Fhasdo, and by Xenophon as distinguished 
both for Ms virtue and for his love of truth, was the author 
of a once popular didactic dialogue, the or Tabida 

Cebetis, This work, which professes to be an explanation 
of an allegorical picture, commences with the Platonic doc- 
trine that men enter the earth from a pre-existent state. 
There they have been taught how to ^ide their course 
in this world ; but the draught of oblivion of which all 
must drink — though not all in equal degree — causes them 
to forget the instruction. Many allurements entice them 
to vice, but by patience and endurance they may attain 
virtue and happiness. The sciences — ^grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, geometry, and music — are declared not to be the 
true discipline, but yet to be useful, especially as a kind of 
restraining bridle for tbe young. From certain passages, 
which are probably interpolations, some have supposed the 
work to be tbe production of a Stoic of the same name, 
who lived under M. Aurelius. The Tabula Cebetis has 
been translated into all the European languages. An 
Arabic version, with the Greek te st, and a Latin translation, 
was published by Salmasius in 1 640. It is usually printed 
together with Epictetus, as at Strasburg, 1806, and Paris, 
1826. Cebes was also, according to Suidas and Laertius, 
the author of tbe ‘Ef386fJir] and tbe ^pvviKos, which have 
been entirely lost. 

CEBU, a city of the Philippine Islands, on the eastern 
side of an island of the same name, about 400 miles 
S.E. of Manilla. It is the oldest provincial town in the 
archipelago, and still ranks as one of the best built, while 
its position renders it the chief commercial centre for the 
Southern Philippines. It is the residence of a military 
governor and an alcalde, as well as of the governor-general 
of the Vissagas; and its public buildings comprise a 
cathedral, an episcopal palace, and a lazaretto. It exports 
sugar, hemp, tobacco, and sapan-wood, the quantity of the 
first two m 1870 being 114,806 and 40,756 piculs respec- 
tively. Its foreign goods are obtained via Manilla. There 
is an old fort built of coral, and in the island of Matan 
opposite the town is situated the grave of Magellan. The 
population, inclusive of the suburb of St ISficholas, is 
reckoned at 34,000. 

OECCO U’ASOOLI (1257-1327) is the popular name 
of Peanoesco degm Sxabili, a famous mediaeval ency- 
clopedist and poet, — Oecco being the diminutive of 
Francesco, and Ascoli, in the marshes ■'f Ancona, the place 


of the philosopher’s birth. He devoted himself to the study 
of mathematics and astrology, and in 1322 was made pro- 
fessor of the latter science at the university of Bologna. 
It is alleged that he entered the service of Pope John 
XXIL at Avignon, and that he cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of Dante Alighieri, only to quarrel with the great 
poet afterwards ; but of this there is no evidence. It is 
certain, however, that, having published a commentary on 
the sphere of John de Sacrobosco, in which he propounded 
audacious theories concerning the employment and agency 
of demons, he got into difficulties with the clerical party, 
and was condemned in 1324 to certain fasts and prayers, 
and to the payment of a fine of seventy crowns. To elude 
this sentence he betook himself to Florence, where he was 
attached to the household of Carlo di Calabria. But Ms 
freethinking and plain-speaking had got him many enemies; 
he had attacked the Commedia of Dante, and the Canzone 
d’Amore of Guido Cavalcanti ; and his fate was sealed. 
Dino di Garbo, the physician, was indefatigable in pursuit 
of him ; and the old accusation of impiety being renewed, 
Cecco was again tried and sentenced, this time to the stake. 
He was burned at Florence the day after sentence, in the 
seventieth year of his age. 

Cecco d’ Ascoli left many works in manuscript, most of 
which have never been given to the world. The book by 
which he achieved his renown and which led to his death 
was the Acerba (from acervus), an encyclopaedic poem, of 
which in 1546, the date of the last reprint, more than twenty 
editions had been issued. It is unfinished, and consists of 
four books in sesta rima. The first book treats of astronomy 
and meteorology ; the second of stellar influences, of physiog- 
nomy, and of the vices and virtues; the third of minerals 
and of the love of animals ; while the fourth propounds 
and solves a number of moral and physical problems. Of a 
fifth book, on theology, the initial chapter alone was com- 
pleted, A man of immense erudition and of great and 
varied abilities, Cecco, whose knowledge was based on 
experiment and observation (a fact that of itself is enough 
to distinguish him from the crowd of savants of that age), 
had outstripped his contemporaries in many things. He 
knew of metallic aerolites and shooting-stars ; the mystery 
of the dew was plain to him; fossil plants were accounted 
for by him through terrene revolutions which had resulted 
in the formation of mountains ; he is even said to have 
divined the circulation of the blood. Altogether a remark- 
able man, he may be described as one of the many 
Cassandras of the Middle Ages — one of the many prophets 
who spoke of coming light, and were listened to but to 
have their words cast back at them in accusations of 
impiety and sentences of death. 

The least faulty of the many editions of the Acerba is that of 
Venice, dated 1610. The earliest known, which has become exces- 
sively rare, is that of Brescia, which has no date, hut is ascribed to 
1473 or thereabouts. 

CECIL, Robeet, Eaeeoe Salisbijey (1560-1612), was 
the son of Lord Burghley, whose character and ability he 
inherited, and by whom he was carefully educated for 
political life. After residing at Cambridge and represent- 
ing "Westminster in parliament, he received a post in the 
French embassy, and was next made Secretary of State under 
Walsingham. He was also appointed Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and Lord Privy Seal, and he succeeded 
his father as Master of the Court of Wards and Walsingham 
as chief Secretary of State. It is noteworthy that, though 
his health was delicate and his person deformed, he served 
as a volunteer against the Armada. His career was simply 
a continuation of his father’s. He toiled as laboriously 
and as carefully, and carried out the same system of 
espionage with equal success. The interest which he took 
in the domestic affairs of the country and in the state of 
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Ireland was as great ; and tlie object of Ms foreign 
diplomacy was the sam-e, — to prevent Spain from gaining 
a mastery which would be fatal to England. But he 
followed the wisdom of his father too weU ; his policy was 
wanting in originality and depth of insight ; and he has 
left no mark upon history. 

During the reign of the queen he had entered into 
correspondence with James, upon whose accession he 
was reappointed to the post of Secretary of State and 
was raised, in successive years, to the dignities of baron of 
Essenden, Viscount Cranborne, and earl of Salisbury. In 
1608, on the death of the earl of Dorset, he added the 
office of Lord High Treasurer to that of Secretary. Thus 
he was now at once chief adviser of the king as to home 
and foreign affairs, mediator between him and the parlia- 
ment, and also the responsible manager of the finances of 
the kingdom. In the last capacity his work was by no 
means easy. It was vain to hope to moderate the royal 
extravagance ; his attempt to obtain from the Commons an 
increase of £200,000 to the royal income was unsuccessful; 
and the chief financial measure which he carried out was 
an addition to the duties on imports. As Secretary, Cecil 
followed his father’s example with regard to the Catholics, 
and wrote a Treatise against tlie Papists. His opposition 
to the growth of Spanish power was consistent, though he 
accepted a pension from the Spanish king, and refused to 
unite with France and the United Provinces to effect its 
utter overthrow. 

Cecil has been much blamed for his conduct towards 
three of the greatest of his contemporaries. Of his cousin, 
Francis Bacon, he appears to have been jealous; in the 
noble qualities of the earl of Essex he saw nothing but a 
dangerous hotheadedness ; and probably his opinion was 
similar about Ealeigh, who, though more of a politician, 
was usually as little inclined to be cautious or conciliatory. 
But all this argues no extraordinary baseness; he was 
merely wanting, by nature and through education, in breadth 
of sympathy. The assertion that he was the sole cause of 
all Ealeigh’s troubles is unfounded, and is, indeed, contra- 
dicted by two facts : — ^first, that on his trial Cecil more than 
once insisted that he should meet with all consideration, 
and should be allowed to urge all he could in his own 
defence; and, secondly, that it was after Cecil’s death that 
the bitterest feeling against him was displayed, and that he 
was offered as a sacrifice to Spain. Besides Ms Treatise 
against the Papists, Cecil published an interesting work on 
The State and Dignity of a Secretary of State. His corre- 
spondence with James I. was published by Lord Hailes in 
1766. 

CECIL, William, Loed Bueghley or Bueleigh (1520- 
1598), an English statesman, born in 1520, was the son of 
Eichard Cecil, Master of the Eobes to Henry YIEI. After 
distinguishing himself at Cambridge, he entered Gray’s 
Inn at twenty-one, and soon after obtained the rever- 
sion of the office of custos brevium at the Court of Common 
Pleas, He increased his political influence by marriage, 
first with the sister of Sir John Cheke, and then with the 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cook ; and, at length, through 
friendship with the protector, Somerset, he became Secretary 
of State in 1548, After sharing the imprisonment of 
Somerset, Ms prudence and sagacity enabled him to regain 
his office under Northumberland. Yet, when Edward died, 
he contrived to escape the danger which threatened him on 
every side. He signed the instrument making over the 
crown to Lady Jane Grey, but only as a witness ; and he 
kept clear of religious difficulties by displaying no dislike 
to Catholicism. Indeed it is probable that he really felt 
Ettle or none. He confessed, attended mass, took a priest 
into Ms house ; he escorted Cardinal Pole from Brussels, 
and cultivated Ms friendsMp. And, though he opposed 
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the court party in parliament, and thus kept up his 
connection with his old friends, his opposition was so 
moderate as to be perfectly safe. He maintained a constant 
correspondence with the Princess Elizabeth, and on the 
death of her sister at once prepared a proclamation 
declaring her queen. He was immediately appointed 
Secretary of State, and member of the Privy Council ; and 
from this time he was the foremost minister of the Crown. 
Foreign ambassadors often regarded him as the possessor of 
unbounded power, and as practically head of the Govern- 
ment and ruler of the queen, but, in fact, his influence was 
not so supreme, nor his favour with Elizabeth so uniform. 
No man, indeed, could always guide that strong-willed 
monarch ; and Cecil had no ambition to be a mere favourite 
and tool. Though not an enthusiast, and though he never 
fought for a hopeless cause, he had far nobler aims than 
personal advancement. Though his statesmansMp lay 
not so much in a power of deep and rapid insight as 
in the possession of a mind patient to take account of 
the minutest points, and able to weigh all considerations 
impartially, he was capable of independent thought and 
firm decision, and his plans often conflicted with the incon- 
stant intrigues of the queen. On such occasions he did 
not shrink from telling her that she was wrong; he 
rebuked her stinginess and treachery, and he several times 
braved her passionate resentment. From her accession he 
was Secretary of State, and from 1572 he was Lord High 
Treasurer; but his services brought him pecuniary loss, 
and he received no honours but the MastersMp of the Court 
of Wards, the order of the Garter, and the barony con- 
ferred upon him in 1571, after thirteen years of service. 
He was absolutely incorruptible. He refused to use or to 
sell the office of Eoyal Exchanger, though it would have 
brought Mm several hundred thousand pounds. Mendoza 
in vain tried to bribe him ; to Catherine of Medici’s 
splendid offers he replied that he served none but his God, 
his mistress, and his country ; and he refused to share in 
the gold of wMch Drake had robbed the Spaniards. Into 
the deeper passions of his time he did not enter. It is 
true that as his life advanced he grew more and more 
attached to the Protestant cause. He saw that Ms country 
had identified herself with that cause, and he was, besides, 
firmly opposed on political grounds to the pretensions of 
the Papacy. He appears, however, to have had no special 
devotion to any form of doctrine ; and he opposed the 
persecution of loyal Puritans and of loyal Catholics. When, 
indeed, either Catholic or Puritan became disloyal or other- 
wise dangerous he lost all compunction. He hated and 
persecuted the Jesuits because they placed the Pope above 
the laws, but he twice took the trouble to explain to the 
world that this was the sole reason. He was affected with 
no inconvenient weakness of sympathy ; he could ruthlessly 
crush auy one who seemed dangerous to the state. 
Essentially honest as he was, he scrupled at no espionage 
or treachery to gain the secrets of Ms enemies. His 
emissaries were everywhere. He kept Herle in the 
Marshalsea, examined Mm before the council, and 
threatened Mm with torture that the Catholic prisoners 
might believe Mm to be a martyr to their cause, and might 
intrust him with their plans ; and he made Bishop Parker 
appear in the guise of the Catholic Dr Story to take the 
coMessions of a prisoner whom torture could not move. 
When his policy was opposed to Spain he did not scruple 
to get up demonstrations against the Spanish ambassador, 
and to cast into prison all the Spanish merchants in London. 
Plots against Ms own Hfe never deprived him of his calm- 
ness ; he watched De Quadra’s conspirators quietly, day 
after day, though every day he knew they might attempt 
to murder him, and let them alone tiU he had gained Ml 
the information to be got. Day after day Norfolk and 
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Aruadel came to tlie coimcil intending to arrest him ; and 
day after day his cool sagacity defeated them. Yet when 
occasion required he knew how to act with prompt and 
vigorous decision. He was always struggling against the 
queen’s variahility. Being eager that she should marry, 
he urged her again and again to decide at once ; and a paper 
is extant which he presented to the queen when the last 
marriage proposal was finally cast aside. In it he sketches 
a great and able policy. Preparations were to be made for 
war by land and sea ; honours and wealth were to be 
applied to attach the hearts of the foremost men of the 
nation, and no longer wasted on useless favourites ; Ireland 
was to be ruled with attentive care and in a conciliatory 
spirit ; and, lastly, there was to be a grand alliance of all 
Protestants — of England, Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, and 
the Protestants in Germany, Prance, and Flanders. With 
regard to the Queen of Scots he pressed for the most 
vigorous action. Undeterred by the anger which Elizabeth 
showed in striking his name from the list of lords- 
lieutenant, he appeared at Mary’s trial to meet her denial 
of the charges made against her with a stern contradiction. 
When, at last, Elizabeth signed the warrant, he ventured 
to oppose her express wish by calling the council to his 
own house to discuss the matter ; and he dared to inter- 
cede for Davison when, in a torrent of passion, she sent 
him to the Tower. The result was that he was fiercely 
ordered out of her presence, and for two months the queen 
refused to see him. 

In the industry of the country Cecil took the greatest 
interest. He entertained the serious apprehensions which 
were commonly felt on account of the increase of importa- 
tion, the exportation of gold, and the falling off of agricul- 
ture ; and he protested against the growing use of wine, silk, 
and other foreign commodities. To make up for the loss to 
the shipping which the downfall of Catholicism had caused 
by diminishing the demand for fish, he obtained the passing 
of a curious law which made the eating of flesh on Friday 
and Saturday, and on Wednesday unless fish dishes were 
also placed on the table, a misdemeanour. In short, Cecil 
devoted himself to the service of his country with the most 
painstaking and disinterested laboriousness. From the 
peculiarity of his method of working we have more com- 
plete information concerning the details of his career than 
is usually the case with statesmen ; for it was his practice 
nob only to draw up papers of advice to the queen, but also 
before deciding on any question to set out on paper all the 
considerations on both sides ; and many of these documents, 
together with many of the letters which he either received 
or wrote, can still be consulted (see Scrinia Gecilicina, 
1663, the state papers published in 1740 and 1759, and 
Ty tier’s Ancient Letters, 1839). Cecil died in office in 
August 1598. 

Among hia ■writings ara charactenstic Precepts fos' tlie well-order- 
ing of a man's life (1637), and The Szemtion of Justice in England 
for the Maintenance of Public and Qlvristian Peace (1681 and 1583 ; 
Latin version, 1684). The latter is a defence of the queen’s commis- 
sioners appointed to examine Papists, with special reference to the 
use of torture, and a declaration that purely religious belief was 
never the cause of punishment. An interesting paper of advice to 
the Queen (1583) is to he found in the Somers Tracts. A volumi- 
nous life by Nares appeared in 1828-31. See Pronde’s History. 

CECILIA, Saint. A passing word in the very apoc- 
ryphal legend of this saint has caused her name to be 
one of the beat known in the calendar, and oftenest iu 
the mouths of men. It is related, among other cirenm- 
sbances purely legendary, that Cecilia often united instru- 
mental music to that of her voice in aiugiug the praises of 
the Lord. On this all her fame has been founded, and 
she has become the special 'patroness of music and musicians 
all the world over. Half the musical societies in Europe 
are named after her, and her supposed musical acquire- 
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men'ts have led the votaries of a sister art to find subjects 
for their works in episodes of her life. The grand paint- 
ing by Baphael, at Bologna, in which the saint is repre- 
sented wrapped in an ecstasy of devotion, with a small 
“ organ,” as it was called, — an instrument resembling a 
large kind of Pandean pipes, — in her hand, is well known, 
as is also Dryden’s beautiful ode. 

Her legend relates that, about the year 230, which would 
be in the time of the Emperor Alexander Severus, Cecilia, 
a Roman lady, born of a noble and rich family, who in 
her early youth had beeu converted to Christianity, and 
had made a vow of perpetual virginity, was constrained by 
her parents to marry a certain Valerian, a pagan, whom 
she succeeded in converting to Christianity without infring- 
ing the vow she had made. She also converted her brother- 
in-law Tiburtius, and a friend called Maximus, all of 
whom were martyred in cousequeuce of their faith. This 
is stated to have happened at Rome when one Almaeus was 
prefect; but no such name is known to history. It is 
unfortunate also for Cecilia’s claim to a footing on the 
solid soil of history, that the earliest writer who makes 
mention of her, Fortuuatus, bishop of Poitiers, represents 
her to have died in Sicily between the years 176 and 180. 
It is absurdly stated in the Biographie Universelle that 
Cecilia’s name is found in the most ancient martyrologies ; 
whereas, as may be seen from Baronins, the earliest of 
these documents was compiled by Pope Clement I. who 
died in the year 100. The French writer maintains that 
her body must have been transported from Sicily to Rome 
subsequently to the 4th century, because the saint’s name 
is not found in the Roman calendar compiled in the time 
of Pope Liberius (ob. 363), from which fact no such con- 
clusion can be drawn. The Roman tradition is that the 
church dedicated to St Cecilia was built on the site of the 
house inhabited by her, at her request, by Urban I. about 
the year 330. We do not reach any ground of certainty, 
till we come to the councils celebrated by Pope Symmachus 
in the year 499 (of which, however, some doubt the 
authenticity), in whose records this church is mentioned, two 
priests qualifying themselves in their subscription as priests 
of the church of St Cecilia. 

This church was in a ruinous condition in the 9 th 
century; and Pope Paschal I. (ob. 824) built it anew with 
much splendour. In the course of the work he was, we 
are told, visited by the saint in a vision, who informed 
him where her body was to be found in the cemetery of 
Callistus. Following her indications he found not only her 
body but those of her husband Valerian, her brother-in-law 
Tiburtius, their friend Maximus, the Popes Urban I. and 
Lucius L, and 900 other martyrs ! All these Paschal 
transported with much solemnity and ceremonial to the 
new church of St Cecilia, which he dedicated to God, to the 
Virgin, to Saints Peter and Paul, and to Saints Cecilia and 
Agatha. Cardinal Sfondrati, nephew of Gregory XIV. (ob. 
1591), who had his title as cardinal from this church, almost 
entirely rebuilt it ; in the course of which operation the 
bodies of the saints were found, and were on the 22d of 
November, the day dedicated to St Cecilia, in the year 
1599, deposited in a silver reliquary, and placed by Clement 
VIII., assisted by twenty-two cardinals, in a small crypt 
under the high altar. 'The silver urn was stolen by the 
French, as their custom was, at the period of their first occu- 
pation. One of the best known and most admired modern 
statues in Rome is that executed by Stefano Maderno in the 
17th century, which represents the saint recumbent in her 
grave-clothes, and in the attitude iu which she is described 
to have been found when her tomb was opened, fi’he 
church was subsequently “redecorated,” — that is to say 
destroyed as regards architectural beauty, — in 1736 by 
Cardinal Doria, who built heavy piers around the columns 
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oE the nave, and enclosed with gratings an upper gallery, 
which must have been beautiful, in order to make accom- 
modation for the nuns of the adjoining Benedictine 
monastery to hear, unseen, the services. StiU, especially 
in the tribune at the east end of the church, some interesting 
relics of the old 9th century church may yet be seen there. 
The curious mosaics representing St Cecilia, and the other 
saints to whom Pope Paschal dedicated the church, belong 
to that period. 

The church of St Cecilia is situated at the further 
end of that part of the city called Trastevere, near the quay 
of the Eipa Grande, a region which tradition declares to 
have been the earlier “Poro degli Ebrei,” or quarters 
assigned to the J ews, — a “ ghetto,” as the part of the city 
so destined was subsequently called. Here it is said that 
St Peter, as a Hebrew, was lodged on his first arrival in 
Rome, and hence began to preach the gospel. 

This church has from its first foundation given his 
“ title ” to a cardinal priest. For many generations it 
was the custom for the popes, accompanied by all their 
cardinals, to celebrate a “ Capella papale ” here on certain 
days in the year. And down to the present time, on the 
22d of November in each year, the best church music stiU 
to be met with in Rome (which is not, however, saying 
much) may be heard in the church of St Cecilia, 

CEGROPS, probably a Pelasgian hero, was, according 
to Athenian tradition, the first king of Attica, and the 
founder of its political life. He was said to have divided 
Attica into twelve parts, to have instituted marriage, and 
introduced a new form of worship. Some late Greek 
writers held that he came from Egypt. He is represented 
as human as regards the upper part of his body, while the 
lower is shaped like a dragon. 

CEDAR, a name appUed to several members of the 
Natural Order Conifer ce. The word Cedar (the Greek 
KcSpos) is probably derived from the Arabic Eedr, worth 
or value, or from Kedrat, strong. The name has been 
supposed by some to have taken its origin from the brook 
Cedron, in Judsea. 

The Abies Cedrus or Cedrus Lihani, the far-famed Cedar 
of Lebanon, is a tree which, on account of its beauty, 
stateliness, and strength, has always been a favourite with 
poets and painters ; and which, in the figurative language 
of prophecy, is frequently employed in the Scriptures 
as a symbol of power, prosperity, and longevity. It 
grows to a vertical height of from 50 to 80 feet — “exalted 
above all trees of the field,” and at an elevation of about 
6000 feet above sea-level. In the young tree, the bole is 
straight and upright, and one or two leading branches rise 
above the rest. As the tree increases in sme, however, the 
upper branches become mingled together, and the tree is 
then clump-headed. Numerous lateral ramifying branches 
spread out from the main trunk in a horizontal direc- 
tion, tier upon tier, covering a compass of ground the 
diameter of which is often greater than the height of the 
tree. Gilpin, in his Forest Sc&iery, describes a cedar 
which, at an age of about 118 years, had attained to a 
height of 53 feet, and had a horizontal expanse of 96 feet. 
The branchlets of the cedar take the same direction as the 
branches, and the foliage is very dense and close-woven. 
The tree, as with the rest of the fir-tribe, except the larch, 
is evergreen ; the leaves are renewed every spring, but 
their fall is gradual. In shape the leaves are straight, taper- 
ing, cylindrical, and pointed; they are about an inch long, 
and of a dark green colour, and grow in alternate tufts of 
about thirty in number. The male and female flowers grow 
on the same tree, but are separate. The cones, which are on 
the upper side of the branches, are flattened at the ends, 
and are 4 or 6 inches in length, and 2 indies wide ; they 
take two years to come to perfection, and while growing exude 
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much resin. The scales are close pressed to one another’ 
and are reddish in colour, The seeds are provided with a 
long membranous wing. The root of the tree is very strong, 
and ramifying. The cedar flourishes best on sandy loamy 
soils. It StiU grows on Lebanon, eleven groves having been 
described by the American missionary Jessup; and pro- 
bably is to be found over the whole group of mountains 
lying between Damascus and Tripoli in Syria, which com- 
prehends, besides Lebanon, the Mounts Taurus and Amanus 
of the ancients. Lamartine tells us that the Arabs regard 
the trees as endowed with the principles of continual 
existence, and with reasoning and prescient powers, which 
enable them to prepare for the changes of the seasons. 
The best known group in the Lebanon range consists of 
twelve very ancient trees amidst a grove of about 400 
younger ones — apparently the yellow cedars spoken of by 
Lamartine. They occupy Uttle knoUs in the Jebel-el-Arz, 
a recess or hollow near the highest point of the mountains, 
about 15 miles from the sea. One tree on the southern 
side has a circumference of i2 feet at its base. Lord 
Lindsay mentions two other cedars on the northern edge of 
the grove, one 63, and another iQ feet in girth. The 
number of the trees has been slowly decreasing since 1550, 
when Belon counted twenty-eight of them; nearly 200 
years later, when Dr Pococke visited Syria, only 15 were to 
be seen. The wood of the cedar of Lebanon is fragrant, 
though not so strongly scented as that of the juniper or 
red-cedar of America. It appears that the wood may be 
hard in portions, and sufficiently close-grained and compact 
to be carved, — the fibre in mountain-cedars being finer than 
in those grown on plains. The wood is, however, generally 
described as a reddish- white light material, of a coarse grain 
and spongy texture, easy to work, hut liable to shrink and 
warp. Dr Pococke affirms that it does not differ in appear- 
ance from white deal, nor does it seem to be harder. A.S 
a firewood, it is said to be inferior, burning quickly and 
evolving but little heat. 

The cedar of Lebanon is cultivated in Europe for orna- 
ment only. It can be grown in parks and gardens, and 
thrives well; but the young plants are unable to bear 
great variations of temperature. According to Gilpin, the 
English cedar iu its maturer age becomes shrivelled and 
deformed, the body increasing, whilst the limbs shrink. 
In the Botanic Gardens at Chelsea are two cedars, planted 
there in 1683, which have probably lived upwards of 200 
years. At Caen Wood, Hampshire, are four trees which 
have been growing since 1756, and are as much as 100 
feet in height. The first cedars in Scotland were planted 
at Hopetoun House in 1740 ; and the first one said to have 
been introduced into France was brought from England 
by Bernard de Jussieu in 1731, and placed in the Jardin 
des Plantes. Cedar-wood is earliest noticed in Leviticus 
xiv. 4, 6, where it is prescribed among the materials to be 
used for the cleansing of leprosy; but the wood there 
spoken of was probably that of the juniper. The term 
Fres (cedar) of Scripture does not apply strictly to one 
kind of plant, but was used indefinitely in ancient times, 
as is the word cedar at present. The term arz is ap- 
plied by the Arabs to the cedar of Lebanon, to the com- 
mon pine-tree, and to the juniper; and certainly the 
“cedars” for masts, mentioned in Ezek. xxvii, 6, must 
have been pine-trees. It seems very probable that the 
fourscore thousand hewers employed by Solomon for cut- 
ting timber did not confine their operations simply to whar 
wo^d now be termed cedars and fir-trees. Dr Lindley 
considers that some of the cedar-trees sent by Hiram, king 
of Tyre, to Jerusalem may have been procured from Mount 
Atlas, and have been identical with the Callitris quadri- 
vcdvis, or arar-tree, the wood of which is hard and durable, 
and was much in request in former times for the building 
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of temples. The timber-work of the roof of Cordova 
Catbedral, built eleven centuries ago, is composed of it. 
In the time of Yitruvius “ cedars ” were growing in Crete, 
Airica, and Syria, Pliny says that their wood was ever- 
lasting, and therefore images of the gods were made of 
it ; be makes mention also of the oil of cedar, or cedrium, 
distilled from the wood, and used by the ancients for 
preserving their books from moths and damp : papyri 
anointed or rubbed with cedrium were on this account called 
cedrati lihri. Drawers of cedar or chips of the wood are 
now employed to protect furs and woollen stuffs from 
injury by moths. Cedar-wood, however, is said by Dr 
Fleming to be injurious to natural history objects and to 
instruments placed in cabinets made of it, as the resinous 
matter of the wood becomes deposited upon them. Cedj'ia, 
or cedar resin, is a substance similar to mastic, that flows 
from incisions in the tree j and cedar manna is a sweet 
exudation from its branches. 

There are two sub-species or varieties of Abies Oedrus 
— A. Deodara, the deodar, or “ god tree ” of the Hima- 
layas, and A. atlantica, of the Atlas range, North Africa. 
The deodar flourishes in all the higher mountains from 
Nepal up to Kashmir, at an elevation of from 5500 to 
12,000 feet ^ on the peaks to the northern side of the 
Boorung Pass, it grows to a height of 60 to 70 feet before 
branching. The wood is close-grained, long-fibred, per- 
fumed, and highly resinous, and resists the action of water. 
The foliage is of a grey-green, the leaves are slender, and 
the twigs are thinner than those of A. Oedrus. The tree 
is employed for a variety of useful purposes, especially in 
building. It is now much cultivated in England as an 
ornamental plant. A atlantica has shorter and denser 
leaves than A. Oedrus; its wood also is hard, and more 
rapid in growth than is that of the ordinary cedar. It is 
found at an altitude above the sea of from 7000 to 9000 
feet. 

The name cedar is appHed to a variety of trees. The 
Bermuda cedar {Junipmis berrmidiana) and the red or 
American cedar {J. virginiana) are both much used in 
joinery and in the manufacture of pencils ; though other 
woods are now superseding them for pencil-making. The 
Japanese cedar {Grpptomeriajaponica) is a kind of cypress, 
the wood of which is very durable. Another species of 
cypress {Cupressus thy aides), found in swamps in the south 
of Ohio and Massachusetts, is known as the American 
white cedar. It has small leaves and fibrous bark, and is 
much used for making fences and coopers’ staves. The 
Spanish cedar is a name applied to the Juniperus tkurifera, 
and also to another species, J. oxycedrus. The latter was 
much used by the Greeks for making images; and its 
empyreumatic oil, Huile de Cade, is used medicinally for 
skin-diseases. A species of cypress which has been 
naturalized in the neighbourhood of Cintra is known as 
the cedar of Goa. The order Gedrelacece (which is en- 
tirely distinct from the Conifers) includes, along with the 
mahoganies and other valuable timber-trees, the Jamaica 
and the Australian red cedars. The cedar-wood of Guiana, 
used for making canoes, is a species of the Natural Order 
Amyridacece, Idea altissima. 

The importation of woods classed as cedars into Great 
Britain has been free from duty since 1866, when the im- 
ports were 6647 tons, valued at £59,224, 

See Gordon’s Pinetum; Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, Sistoire du 
dv, Libcm, Paris, 1838 ; Loudon, Arboretvm Britcmnicum, 
vol. iv. p;^, 2404-2482, London, 1839; Marq[Uis de Ghambray, 
Train pratiqm des arlres r^ineux conif&res, Paris, 1845 ; Dr J, D. 
Hunter, XTat. Eist. Eeview, Jan. 1862, pp. 11-18’; Brandis, Forest 
Flora of E.W. md Central India, pp. 616-625, Loud., 1874. 

CEFALIJ, a seaport town on the north coast of Sicily, 
in the province of Palermo, and 39 miles E.S.E. of the 


town of that name, in 38° 0' N. lat. and 14° 4' E. long. 
The new town, founded by Koger I. of Sicily in 1131, is 
situated at the base of a steep promontory 1191 feet in 
height, which overlooks the magnificent Bay of Cefalu. 
The houses are tolerably well built; and the cathedral, 
commenced in 1132, is distinguished for the beauty of its 
fagade, with antique pillars and mosaics. Near it are the 
bishop’s palace and the seminary. The harbour is good, but 
small; and the trade, which is chiefly in oil, manna, and 
sardines, is inconsiderable. The inhabitants, who number 
about 10,200, are actively engaged in sea-fishery. The old 
town derived its name of Gephaloedium or Gephaloedis from 
the projecting headland mentioned above, on which it 
stood. On the original site are to be seen a fine Saracenic 
castle and an ancient temple. The latter is constructed 
of massive stones, and part of its walls is formed by the 
side of the hill. At first Cephalcndium was possibly only 
a fortress of the Himermans, In 396 b.c. it entered into 
friendly relations with Himilco ; and after the defeat of 
the Carthaginian fleet, it was betrayed into the hands of 
Dionysius of Syracuse. In 307 b.c, it was taken by Agatho- 
cles, and in 264, in the first Punic war, by the Eomans. 
In 858 A.D. the town was captured by the Saracens. 

CEHEGIN, perhaps the ancient Segisa, a town of 
Murcia in Spain, four miles east from Caravaca. Its 
houses are generally built of marble from the neighbouring 
quarries. Its civil, religious, and educational establish- 
ments are in a comparatively prosperous condition. It 
possesses a considerable trade in agricultural produce, 
especially wine, hemp, and oil, and has several manufac- 
tories of paper and coarse linen. Population, 6200. 

CELANO, a town of Italy, in the province of Abruzzo 
Ulteriore and district of Avezzano, about seven miles east 
of the town of that name. It is finely situated on a hiU 
about four miles from the former bed of Lake Oelano, and 
has an interesting mediae val castle of the 16 th century, 
celebrated for its connection with the unfortunate Countess 
Covella. Though the town never recovered from the ven- 
geance inflicted on it in 1223 by Frederick II., it continued 
to be the centre of a countship which was bestowed in 
1463 on Antonio Piccolomini. The chapel of this family, 
in the Convent of Valle Verde, not far from the town, is 
worthy of notice for the paintings of Qiulio Komano ; and 
the town itself has the honour of being the birthplace of 
Beato Tommaso the probable author of the Dies Iroe. The 
population of the commune is 6673. 

The neighbouring lake, known to the ancients as Lacus 
Fucimis, had till the beginning of this century an area of 
37,990 acres, and was remarkable for its frequent changes 
of level. As early as the 1st century, the Emperor Clau- 
dius constructed a subterranean passage by which the sur- 
plus waters found an outlet to the Liris or Garighano. No 
fewer than 30,000 workmen were employed for a space of 
eleven years ; and the undertaking seems to have been as 
successful as it was bold. But in the following reign the 
passage was allowed to fall into disrepair ; and it has 
been reserved to the present generation to see the old 
Koman works not only restored hut surpassed. From 1793 
to 1810 the lake had been gradually rising till it was 30 
feet above its former level; and the attention of the 
Neapolitan Government was directed to the danger. 
Little, however, was effected till 1862, when the necessary 
works were undertaken by a company, under the direction 
of Mr C. Hutton Gregory, who proceeded to widen the 
emissaiium and support the walls with arched work. The 
shares of the company were gradually bought up by Prince 
Giulio Torlonia of Home, who successfully carried on the 
operations at his own expense till his death in 1871. 
About 36,000 acres of rich arable land have been reclaimed, 
and the corn-crops yield a profit of from 30 to 36 per cent 
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Th.e aew tunnel is atout four miles long, and has a cross 
section of 21 sq^uare yards. The honour of the engineer- 
ing has been shared by Montrieher, •who died in 1858, 
Bermont, and Brisse. See Ejramer, Dcr Fuciner See, Berlin, 
1839. 

CELEBES, an island of the East Indian Archipelago, 
separated from Borneo on the W. by the Strait of Macassar 
and bounded on the E. by the Strait of Molucca. It 
stretches from 118° 30' to 125° 40' E. long., and from 
6° 45' S. to 1° 45' N. lat., and its area is approximately 
estimated at about 70,000 square miles. Its general out- 
line is extremely irregular, and has been compared to that 
of a starfish with the rays torn off from the west side. It 
consists of four great peninsulas, extending from a com- 
paratively small nucleus towards the M.E., E., S.E. and g.., 
and separated by the three large bays of Gorontalo orTomini, 
Tolo or Tomaiki, and Boni. Of these bays the first is by 



far the largest, the other two having much wider entrances 
and not extending so far inwards. Most important among 
the smaller inlets are the bays of Amnrang, Kwansang, and 
Tontoli on the north coast, Palos and Parre-Parre on tie 

west, and Kendari or Vosmaer on the east. A large part 
of the island is but partially explored, but the general 
character of the whole seems to be more or less mountain- 
ous. WeU-defined ranges prolong themselves through each 
of the peninsulas, rising in many places to a considerable 
elevation, Katurally there are no great river basins or 
extensive plains, but one of the features of the island is the 
frequent occurrence, not only along the coasts, but at 
various heights inland, of beautiful stretches of level ground 
often covered with the richest pastures. The substruc- 
tural rocks are mainly of igneous origin, the most frequent 
being basalt in a state of decomposition; but in many 
districts the Oarhoniferous strata are well devdoped, and 
give a character to the landscape. The northern peninsula 
differs from the others in being stiU highly volcanic and 
subject to not unfreqnent earthquakes. Within the pro- 
•vince of Minahassa alone as many as eleven distinct 
volcanoes have been counted; and hot springs, mud 
fountains, and similar phenomena occur in several other 
districts. Few of the rivers are navigable for any distance, 
and the entrance to almost all of them is obstructed by 
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bars. Lakes, on the other hand, are both numerous and 
extensive. Of these the most important is the Tamp- 
arang-Lahaya or Tempe, situated in the south-eastern 
peninsula in 3° 87' S. lat. It has a depth of about 30 
feet, and is ricbly stocked with wild-fowl and fish. The 
I scenery throughout the island is of the most varied and 
picturesque description, “ BTo-where in the archipelago,” 

I says Mr Wallace, “ have I seen such gorges, chasms, and 
I precipices as abound in the district of Maros ; in many 
parts there are vertical or even overhanging precipices five 
or six hundred feet high, yet completely clothed with a 
tapestry of vegetation.” Much of the country, especially 
round the Bay of Tolo, is still covered with primeval forest 
and thickets, traversed here and there by scarcely percep- 
tible paths, or broken with a few clearings and villages. 

In spite of its situation in the centre of the archipelago, 
Celebes possesses a fauna of a very distinctive kind. The 
number of species is small ; but in many cases they are 
peculiar to the island. Of the birds, for example, about 
200 species are known; and of these no fewer than 80 are 
peculiar. The mammaliau species number only 14, and 
of these 11 belong almost entirely to the Celebesian area. 
Most remarkable are the Macacns niger, an ape found 
nowhere else but in Batchian ; the Anoa depressicornis, a 
small ox-like quadruped, which inhabits the mountainous 
districts ; and the babirusa or pig-deer of the Malays. 
There are no large beasts of prey, and neither the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, nor the tapir is represented. Wild- 
buffaloes, swine, and goats are pretty common; and moat 
of the usual domestic animals are kept in greater or 
smaller numbers. Though they receive but little attention, 
the cattle are good. The horses are in high repute in the 
archipelago; formerly about 700 were yearly exported to 
Java, but the supply has considerably diminished. 

The same peculiarity of species holds in regard to the 
insects of Celebes as to the mammals and birds. Out of 
118 species of butterflies, belonging to four important classes, 
no fewer than 86 are peculiar; while among the rose- 
chafers or Cetoniadm the same is the case in 19 out of 30. 
Equally remarkable with this presence of peculiar species 
is the absence of many kinds that are common in the rest 
of the archipelago ; and the fact that similarities are often 
to be traced with species belonging to Africa and other 
remote regions is highly suggestive. 

Vegetation is, it need hardly be said, extremely rich ; 
but there are fewer large trees than in the other islands of 
the archipelago. Of plants that furnish food for. man the 
most important are rice, maize, and millet, coffee, the cocoa- 
nut tree, the sago-palm, the obi or native potato, the bread- 
fruit, and the tamarind; with lemons, oranges, mangosteeus, 
wild-plums, Spanish pepper, beans, melons, and sugar-cane. 
The shaddock is to be found only in the lower plains. 
Indigo, cotton, and tobacco are grown; the bamboo and 
the ratan-palm are common in the woods ; and among the 
larger trees are sandal-wood, ebony, sapan, and teak. The 
gemuti palm furnishes fibres for ropes; the juice of the 
Areriga, sctechariferct is manufactured into sugar and a 
beverage called sagueir ; and intoxicating drinks are 
prepared from several other palms. 

Except where Dutch influence has made itself felt, very- 
little attention has been paid by the native races to any 
agricnltural pursuit ; aud their manufacturing industries 
are few and limited. The weaving of cotton cloth is 
principally carried on by women ; and the process, at least 
for the finer description, is tedious in the extreme. The 
cheap introduction of European goods is gradually lessening 
the amount of native stuffs. The houses are built of wood 
and bamboo; and as the use of diagonal struts has not 
been introduced, the walls soon lean over from the forca 
of the winds. The most important of the mineral pro- 
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ducts of tie island are gold and salt ; excellent iron is also 
found, 'wMci. is utilized by the natives j and coal of rather 
poor quality has been met with in various places, as in the 
district of Maros. The gold-mines are mainly in the 
northern peninsula ; but even there the amount actually 
obtained is not so great as it was formerly. The various 
chiefs, bound by contract to bring yearly a fixed quantity 
of the metal to the Dutch authorities, frequently fail in their 
engagements, and many of them have been of necessity 
exempted. The gold is usually found at a depth of from 
12 to 75 feet; but there are some mines in Bwool and 
Tonfcoli that reach 90 feet. In many, such as those of 
Ankahulu, Pagiama, and Popasatu, it is very cold, and the 
miners have to sit all day in nitrons water. 

The whole island is practically in the hands of the 
Dutch Government, though a comparatively small portion 
is under their direct administration, and a large number of 
petty princes are still permitted to do very much as they 
please in the internal management of their territories. 
For administrative purposes it is distributed among the 
residencies of Celebes, Manado, and Ternate, of which the 
two former belong solely to the island, while the third 
includes a large part of the Moluccas, 

The residency of Celebes, formerly known as the Govern- 
ment of Macassar, comprises all the various states that 
surround the Gulf of Boni, and is divided into the following 
departments (1) Macassar, (2) the hTorthern Districts, 
(3) the Southern Districts, (4) Bulecomba and Bonthain, 
and (5) Saleyer and the subordinate islands, Buton, Sum- 
bawa, and Bima. 

The department of Macassar, or Mangkasara as it is called 
in the native language, is one of the oldest parts of the 
Dutch possessions. It contains Macassar, the capital of 
the residency, which is situated on the west coast of the 
southern peninsula in 5° 7' iS" S. lat., forms one of the 
jirincipal ports in the archipelago, and has a population of 
from 15,000 to 20,000. The inhabitants of the depart- 
ment consist mainly of Macassars and Malays proper, 
Endinese from the Island of Flores, and immigrants from 
the neighbouring kingdom of Wadjo. The foreign colonies 
are each under the management of a separate captain, and 
the Malays are also under the care of a head priest. The 
Macassars proper are one of the most important peoples in 
the island. They belong to the Malay race, are well built 
and muscular, and have in general a “ dark-brown com- 
plexion, a broad and expressive face, black and sparkling 
eyes, a high forehead, a flattish nose with large alse, a large 
mouth, and black soft hair, which they let fall over their 
shoulders.” The women are sprightly, clever, and amiable, 
and in former times were bought for large prices. The 
men are brave and not treacherous, but ambitious, jealous, 
and extremely revengeful. Drunkenness is rare, but to 
gambling and cock-fighting they are passionately addicted; 
and so frequent among them is the running amuck that the 
Dutch authorities had to dismiss the Macassar soldiers from 
their service. In all sorts of bodily exercises, as swinging, 
wrestling, dancing, riding, and hunting, they take great 
pleasure. Though they call themselves Mahornetans, their 
religion is largely mingled with pagan superstitions ; they 
worship animals, and a certain divinity called Karaeng 
Lov^, who has power over their fortune and health. Their 
language, which belongs to the Malayo-Javanese group, is 
spoken by about 300,000 persons, in Macassar proper, Goa, 
Tello, Sanraboni, Turateya, Bulecomba, Tanralili, and a great 
many parts of the southern peninsula ; but it has a much 
smaUer area than the Buginese, which is the language of 
Boni. It is very deficient in generalizations; thus, for 
example, it has words for the idea of carrying in the hand, 
carrying on the head, carrying on the shoulder, and so on, 
but has no word for the notion of simply carrying. It has 


adopted a certain number of vocables from Sanskrit^ Malay> 
Javanese, and Portuguese, but on the whole is remarkably 
pure, and has undergone comparatively few changes in the 
course of the last two or three centuries. It is written in 
a peculiar character, which has displaced, and probably been 
corrupted from, an old form employed as late as the 17th 
century. Neither bears any trace of derivation from the 
Sanskrit alphabet. The priests affect the use of the Arabic 
letters. The literature is very poor, and consists Ipgely of 
romantic stories from the Malay, and religious treatises from 
the Arabic. Of the few original pieces the most important 
are the early histories of Goa, Tello, and some other states 
of Celebes, and the Rapang, or collection of the decrees and 
Tna.-!n'TnK of the old princes and sages. The more modern 
productions are letters, laws, and poems, many of the 
last having very considerable beauty. For his know- 
ledge of the Macassar the European scholar is mainly 
indebted to the labours of B. F. Malthes of the Dutch 
Bible Society, who was sent out in 1846, and has published 
Mal^saarsclis Spraaldcunst (1858), Makassaarsch-Hol- 
landsch Woordetiboeh (1859), EtImograpMscke Atlas (1859), 
Afahxssctaf’sciLe Chrestomathie (1860), and various com- 
munications to the Zdisoh. der Knorgenl. Gesellscli, 

The department of the Northern Districts, called also 
Maros (properly Marusa), from the chief town, lies to the 
north of Macassar, and is divided into twsnty-six districts. 
It is watered by the River Maros, which has a channel of 
great picturesqueness broken by waterfalls and bordered by 
caves. The mineral products comprise gold, marble, 
porcelain-clay, and anthracite ; but the extensive rice-fields 
are the prmcipal source of wealth. The river is commanded 
by the fort of Valkenburg; and a great road, constructed 
in 1859, leads through the department. About five miles 
from the town are the warm mineral springs of Amarang 
and Magemba. The population is estimated at 120,000. 
The prevailing language is Buginese, but Macassar is also 
spoken by a considerable number. 

The department of the Southern Districts, or Takalla, lie.s 
to the south-west of Macassar, and is divided into two parts 
by the interposition of the little independent state of 
Sanraboni. The population is estimated at 70,000, and the 
language is Macassar. The people of the district of Ghssong 
or Galesong are remarkable for their attachment to a sea- 
faring life. In 1863 the department was increased by the 
annexation of Turateya, which included the three small 
states of Bintamo, Bangkala, and Laikan, previously 
troublesome by their piracies and raids. The Tnrateyans 
speak a mixture of Macassar and Buginese. 

Separated from Turateya by the River Tino is the depart- 
ment of Bonthain and Bulecomba, a thinly-peopled and 
mountainous country, chiefly remarkable for the_ lofty 
summit of Lompobattang or Dikbtiik, more familiarly 
known as the Peak of Bonthain, which has a height of 
about 11,000 feet. The soil is specially adapted for the 
culture of coffee. The inhabitants are peaceful and well- 
behaved, but in education and civilization they are less 
advanced than those of the departments already described. 
They were formerly subordinate to the Macassar kingdom. 

To the north of these two states lies the important 
kingdom of Boni, of which an account will be found in a 
separate article (vol. iv. p. 32), and to the north of Boni, 
and separated from it by the River Chinrana, is the rival 
kingdom of Wajo or Wadjo, with a coast line of about 50 
miles along the Gulf of Boni, It is governed by about 
forty chiefs or nobles, who are almost independent in their 
respective districts and maintain their individual bands of 
followers, bat at the same time recognize the overlordship 
of the prince. The different ofiSces of the state are not 
unfrequently held by women ; and the greatest importance 
is attached to purity of descent. The inhabitants rather 
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neglect the culture of the soil ; and large numbers of them times. The most important summits are those of Klabat 
resort to the neighbouring states as traders. The capital {6560 feet high), Saputan (5960), Engeroiig (4050), Lokon 
was formerly Tesora or Tossora, a large stragghng city near (5240), Prumangan or Mahabu (4300), Kimavang, and 
the Eiver Ghinrana, embracing within its fortifications a Papelampungan, In 1806 the Mountain Tonkoko threw 
space of several miles in circuit. For numerous details forth a quantity of ashes and pumice-stone that darkened 
on this district the reader may consult Handy’s Narrative the air for two days and covered the ground for many miles 
of Events in Borneo and Celebes, vol. i. with a layer an inch thick. There are numerous boiling 

To the south-west of Wadjo is the kingdom of Sopeng, springs and geysers, the most interesting being Lahendang, 
which was long connected by intermarriages with Boni. where the Count Charles de Vidua de Conzano met with 
The ground is very fruitful, and large quantities of rice are his death in 1830, An interesting account of a visit to 
exported. The capital was formerly a place of the same several of these volcanic phenomena is given by Mr 
name on the coast ; but tbe rajah removed his residence Bickmore in his Eccst Indian Archipelago. Perhaps in no 
to Sengkang on Lake Tempe. Sopeng recognized the part of their possessions have greater and happier trans- 
Dutch supremacy iu 1825. The population is estimated formations been effected by the Dutch than in this district, 
at 18,000. In the beginning of this century the inhabitants were still 

To the north of Sopeng lies the territory of Adja Tam- savages, broken up into numerous tribes that were almost 
karang, under the government of the prince of Lidenring, never at peace with each other, and speaking such a variety 
who takes his title from a small principality of that name, of dialects that hardly any village was quite intelligible to 
It is traversed by the Sadang Eiver, one of tbe most its neighbours. About 1822 it was discovered that the 
important of those that flow into the Strait of Macassar. soil of the mountain sides was fitted for the growth of 
Eound the head of the Bay of Boni stretches the kingdom coffee; the cultivation was introduced and a system 
of Luvu (Loewoe), a well-peopled district, productive of establ^hed which stimulated the native chiefs to undertake 
gold and excellent iron, but greatly depressed by an unsatis- the management of the plantations. The result has been 
factory government. To the south-west of Luvu lie the not only to make the Mmahassa one of the best coffee 
districts of Ussu and Lellevau, and south of these the state districts in the archipelago, but to advance the civilization 
of Baikonka or Minkoko, with its capital Pansnlai on the of the inhabitants in a wonderful manner. Missions have 
Gulf of Boni ; but the whole of this region is comparatively been established by the Dutch Missionary Society, and 
unexplored. The Minkokos have a considerable resemblance have met with the most encouraging success. In 1859 tbe 
to the Dyaks of Borneo, and maintain a similar custom of mission schools numbered 102, and were attended by 8996 
head-hunting. Their language is akin to Buginese. pupils; while at the same time 12 Government schools had 

At the very end of the eastern peninsula is situated the 1049 pupils and 28 village schools had 1610. The various 
district of Polean Eumbia, conterminous on its north-east local dialects are rapidly being replaced by Malay, which 
boundary with the more important territory of Lavui, which is the language adopted for educational purposes. The 
stretches along the coast of the Bay of Tolo, and is tribu- villages, which have grown up in considerable numbers, are 
tary to the king of Boni. The latter district possesses in neat and tidy, and most of the houses are well built ; the 
Kendarior Vosmaer’s Bay one of the finest harbours in the country is traversed by good roads, finely-shaded with trees 
archipelago, and it carries on a certain amount of traflSc. and in many cases fit for carriages ; and bridges have 
The coast is frequented by numbers of the Bajows. been erected over the rivers. The trade of the district is 

lipsiilenoy The rest of the lands that lie round the Bay of Tolo in a flourishing condition and promises to become more 

of Teraate, ijeiong to the residency of Ternate, Conterminous with important. The principal articles are the coffee, cocoa, 

Lavui is the principality of Tombuku, a densely-wooded, rice, and trepang. In 1868 the number of households 
and partially-explored territory, governed by an hereditary employed in the coffee-culture was 12,909 ; the number of 
chief under the sultan of Ternate. The population is trees in regular gardens was 3,449,518 ; and their produce 
mainly settled in the interior, and their numbers were for the year amounted to 22,866 piculs. Siuce that date 
estimated in 1852 at 15,000. They have no regular coin, the plantations both of the Government and private 
and strips of cotton cloth are used in exchange. Their speculators have very largely increased. The plant 
language seems to have almost no connection with any other succeeds admirably at a height of from 1500 up to 4000 

in the archipelago. Among the people along the coast feet above the sea, and produces a fine kernel of a trans- 

excellent workers in metal are found, and earthenware is lucent greenish blue colour, which is known in the market 
also manufactured. The capital was formerly Lanona; as Manado coffee, 'and brings a muck higher price than 
but since 1856 this honour belongs to Sabita. At the very the Java growth. Cocoa was probably introduced by the 
head of the bay is the district of Tomore or Tomaiki, with early Spanish navigators, but it received little attention till 
a river of the same name ; while along the northern side about 1822, when some Dutch and Chinese settlers 
are situated the territories of Bangay and Balante. From undertook ils cultivation. Since that time it has become 
the latter iron and timber are exported. a pretty important article, and has been introduced into 

Besidency The country that lies round the Gulf of Gorontalo Gorontalo and the Sangir Islands ; but the crop is unfor- 
Df Manado. belongs to the residency of Manado, and is divided into the tunately a somewhat precarious one. The koffo or Manilla- 
Miuahassa or Confederation of Manado, the department of hemp {Mnsa textilis) is largely grown, more especially in 
Gorontalo, and various states, such as Parigi, Bwool, and the neighbourhood of Amnrang, where the Government has 
others that will be mentioned in the course of the article. established a rope factory. The nutmeg, though only 
Of these the most important is the Minahassa, or introduced in 1853, is now cultivated pretty extensively, 
properly Ni-mahassa, of Manado, which derives its name Tobacco is also grown, but mainly for home consumption, 
from tbe union of thirty-six states under the Dutch The best is obtained from the district of Bantek. The 
supremacy to resist the claims of the king of Bolang, who population of the Minahassa was, in 1868, 105,514. 
had made himself at one time master of the district. It The department of Gorontalo comprises the various 
occupies the most eastern part of the northern peninsula, districts of Gorontalo, Limbotto, Bone, Bintanna, Suvava, 
and is divided into the five departments of Manado, Kema, Bolango, Attingola, Bualemo, Muton, Parigi, Sanssu, 
Tondano, Amnrang, and Bolang. Of the whole island it is Posso, Tongko, Todjo, and the Togian Islands. Goron- 
the most distinctly volcanic portion, and contains several talo proper lies on the north of the Tomini Bay. The in- 
mountains that have been in active eruption within modem habitants are mainly Mahometan Malays, and they possess 

V. — 37 
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dbout 200 Mahometan priests, most of whom can neither 
read nor write. The capital is a large and flourish- 
ing town with considerable trade; it has a Dutch garrison 
and fort, and a Christian school. The rivers' and lake 
furnish abundance of fish, and almost every house’ has a 
pond attached for keeping' those captured alive. Limhotto, 
a small state of about 6000 inhabitants,' since 1865 under 
Dutch direction, is chiefly noticeable for the Bay of 
Kwandang and the gold-mines of Limbotto, 'Bulatu, and 
Snlainetta. Muton possesses several gold-mihek ' The 
village of that name lies in 0° 23' N. lat. and 121° 30' 
18" JE. long. Along the northern coast to the north of 
Muton lie the states of Palele, Bwool, andTohtoli, of which 
the second is the most important, being traversed by 
one of tbe largest rivers in the island, and possessing 
valuable gold-mmes and great numbers of sago-palms. 
The composition of' its populatibh in 1870 was (according 
to J. G. F. Riedel in the Tijdschrift voor Indisclie 'TaaL-, 
Lcmd-j eii Volhenkunde, 1874^ 4229 natives, 726 from 
Gorontalo and Limbotto, 466 from Kayeh, 230 Buginese, 
84 Tontbli, 38 Mandharese, and 22 Arabs. Tontoli was 
formerly the resort of pirates, but in 1822 it was cleared 
by Captain De Man. 

Along the south side of the Bay of Gorontalo stretches 
the country of Parigi from Am|)hibabu to the'River Dulagu. 
It has a very fertile territory, and a considerable trade is 
carried on with Palos and Dongala, the districts' 'on Tomini 
Bay, and Singapore. The exports are gold, horses, cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, and a kind of resin called damdr. Pavigi 
recognized the Dutch supremacy in 1850, but has'|pre- 
served its autonomy, and is governed by' a prince and 
several chiefs. The principal village is Parigi di Atas. 

On the west coast of the island, and forming as it ' were 
the nucleus from which the peninsulas spring, lie the 
districts of Doiigald, Palos, and Kayeli. Dongala is situated 
on the Bay of Palos, and is’ governed by a rajah, who 
ijcognized Dutch supremacy in 1824. Palos is governed 
hy an independent chief, and is in a flourishing condition. 
The town is situated in 0°'57' S. lat. and 111)”’ M'S. long., 
and is connected hy' toad' with. Parigi and Bo'ni.' "Its 
inhabitants carry on 0 . 1:1 active trade both by sea and land. 
The kingdom of Kayeli vlrzs, at bne time under tie! sultan 
of Ternate, passed by conquest to the people of Macassar, 
was restored to the 'sultan by the’ treaty of Bonga, and was 
by him presented to the Dutch, whose authdrily was only 
recognized in 1854. The soil is well fitted for cultivation, 
and yields’coffefe and’ cocoa-nuts for export. 'The kingdom 
of Mandhar lies further south, 'and is governed hy seven 
chiefs, who take their titles 'from the seven princi;^al rivers, 
and till I85'4 rebog'tiized the supremacy of Boni. The in- 
habitants speak a distinct language. Those on the coast 
are nominal Mahometans, those inland are sfcfll pagan. They 
are active traders, and take voyages to Java, Bencbolen, 
Malacca, , Singapore, and' Manifla, Tora'dja, ys^Mch lies 
further inland, is p'qSse'ssed a wild phgan race, 'wh'o 
keep themselves apart from all iiitetcourse,' and are^ gener- 
ally regarded as the original inhabitants of the island. 

Celebes was first discovered by the Portuguese in "the 
early part of the 16 th century, the exact date assigned 
by some authorities being 1612. The name does not 
appear to be of native origin, and the pliiral form ‘.is 
;^tdhably ' due to the belief that the different peninsdlis 
v^bre -so^ .many separate islands. At ‘ the ' time "of ‘ the 
Portughes'eMiscov'ery, the Macassars were the most powerful 
people in the isldn'd’, having successfully defended' them- 
selvfes against thb king 'of thb - Moluccas and ‘the* sulfa'n of 
Ternate, In"‘l609‘'fchb English ' atytemptfed to 'gain ' a 
footing. At what* time The Dutch’ first ■ arrived is ndt| 
certainly huown,' but it ’waS 'Very phobably in theendbfj 
the 16th or beginning of the 17th cefitury, since in 1607 
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they formed a connection with Macassar. In the yeat 
1611 the Dutch East Indian Company obtained the 
monopoly of trade on the Island of BUton; and m 1G18 
au insurrection in Macassar gave them an opportunity of 
obtaining ' a definite establishment there. In 1660 the 
kingdom was finally subjugated by Van Dam and Truit- 
man, with a fleet of 33 ships and a force of 2700 men. 
In 1666 the war broke out anew ; but it was brought to 
an end by Speelman in the following year, and the treaty 
of Bonga or Banga was signed, by which the Dutch were 
recognized as the protectors and mediators of the different 
states who were parties to the treaty. In 1683 the north- 
eastern part of the island was conquered hy Robert 
Paddenburg, and’ placed under the command of the 
governor of the Moluccas. In 1703 a fort was erected at 
Manado. The kingdom of Boni was successfully attacked 
by Van Geen'm 1824, and in August of that year the 
Bonga treaty was renewed in a greatly modified form. 
Since then the principal military event is the Boni insur- 
rection, which was quelled in 1859. With the exception 
of Manado, the Dutch settlements 111 Celebes have not 
been financially successful ; but as the resources of the 
country are developed it will, doubtless, become a very 
valuable possession. ' 

luVetli’s WoordcnloeJcvan Mdcrldndsch Indxe there will be fouiKl 
an extensive bibliogi’aphy of Celebes drawn up by K. C. lilillios 
besides the weU-kno-vvn works of Valentyn, Stavorinus, Eafllcs, and 
Crawfurd, it vdUbe sufficient to mention Van den B 0 .S 0 I 1 , JS'eilnrlavd- 
f,che Bezithngcmn AziUf 1818, Vincent, “ Notice sur I’isle de 
Celebes,” in Journ des Foi/ayes, ‘ 1826 •, Olivier’s llaizcv, 1834; 
Iteinwardt's Eeis naar het Oosidijk gedcelte van de7i Ned. Ardi'qiel. 

1858 ; Van der Hart, Eevze rmdomhet Eikmd Celebes, IB.'iJJ ; 
Samuel While, Account of the last rebclhon at Macassar, 16‘87 ; 
Stubenvoills Translation of History of the Island of Celebes, by Mr Jl. 
Bloh, Gov. of Macassar, 1811 ; Capt, R. Mimdy, Narrative of Hi nils 
in Borneo and Celebes, 1848 , Jfid, Duhiurier, Code ^lariUnic dcs 
Hoyaumea Manykassar ct Bduyui, 1845 ; Wallace, Malay Archn 
2 )elago, 1869 ; Bickmoro, East Indian JlrcMyclngo, 1868; Veth’s 
Een Hedcrlandsch rciziger op Zuid Celebes, 1875 , .Idudel’s Het 
landschap Boeool, Hoard Selebas, 1872; the .same wrilor’s “J)iu 
landschaften Holontalo, Limoeto," &c. in the Zcitschr. fur Etk- 
nologie, 1871; Beccari’s “Viaggio”in Guido Cora’s Cosmos for 
1874-6." • (H. A W.) 

CELERY (Apmm graveolms), a biennial plant belong- 
ing to the Natural Order Wmbelliferos, which, in its native 
conditibn, is known in England as sniallage. In its wild 
state it is conimon by the sides ' of ditches and in marshy 
places, especially near the' sea, producing a furrowed stalk 
and wedge-shaped leaves, the whole plant having h coarse, 
rank taste, arid a peculiar smell. By pultivation and 
blanching the stalks lose their’ acrid qualities and assume 
the mild sweetish aromatic 'taste peculiar to celery as a 
salad plant. 'The plari’ts are raised from seed, sown either 
in a hot bed or in the open garden, according to the 
season of the year, and after one or two thinnings out and 
trarisplanfings^ 'they are, on attaining a height of 6 or 8 
inches, planted out in deep trenches for convenience of 
blanching, which is effected by earthing up arid so excluding 
the stems from the influence of light, A largo nrimbeir of 
varieties are' cuitiVated' by gardeners, which are rarigpd 
under tWp -classes, white and red, — the white vafietfey being 
generally ■the best flavoured, and most crisp and 'teii'der. 
As a 'salad planf, 'celery, especially if af all ‘‘ stringy,” is 
'diflicult' of digestiop, but it' possesses valuable dirir'etic 
properties. ‘ Both blrinchedand gretenit is stewbd an'd'used 
'in’ 'soupS,' the seeds also being ' usied ris a flavouring 
ingredient. Iff the south ’rif ‘ Europe Icelerj^ seldbm 
Ijlanched, bub 'is iriucl| u|ed in' its'ri’atura!! coriditidii. 

’ Cileriac & a^yutiety ‘ofeeTery dufti’^ted rriprd on account 
I of its toots yhan'fdfl'thri’' Stalins, 'aitho'ugh both ai^e ^dible 
and are ufied for fela^s arid’ih’ribujiy. ' It is chiefly groW 
I in ■fhb ririrth 'of’ErirdpeJ 'ririd i'^^'flot in-inuch r^u'est in 
I 'Great’Britk’m. ' 
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CELESTINE, tte name of five popes. 

Celestixe I. was a Bornan. and is supposed to have been 
a near relative of the Emperor Valentinian. Various 
portions of the liturgy are attributed to Mm, but without 
any certainty on the subject. He held the Council of 
Ephesus in which the Nestorians were condemned, in 
431. Four letters written by him on that occasion, dated 
all of them loth March 431, together with a few others, 
to the African bishops, to those of Illyria, of Thessalonica, 
and of Narbonne, are extant in retranslations from the 
Greek, the Latin originals having been lost. He actively 
persecuted the Pelagians, and was zealous for Roman 
orthodoxy. He sent Palladius, a Greek, to Scotland, and 
Patricias (St Patrick) to Ireland. He raged against the 
Hovatians in Rome, imprisoning their bishop, and forbid- 
ding their worship. He was zealous in refusing to tolerate 
the smallest innovation on the constitutions of his pre- 
decessors, and is recognized by the church as a saint. He 
occupied the seat of St Peter eight years five months and 
three days, and died on the 6th April 432. He was 
buried in the cemetery of Sc Priscilla in the Via Salaria, 
but his body, subsequently moved, lies now in the Church 
of St Prasside. 

Gelestine II. was elected in 1143, governed the church 
only five months and thirteen days, died 9 th March 1144, 
and was buried at the Lateran. His name had been 
Guido di Gastello, from the small town of vrhich he was a 
native. He had studied under Peter Abelard. The 
principal act of his Papacy was the absolution of Louis 
VII. of France at the request of that penitent monarch, 
and the removal of the interdict under which that country 
had lain for three years. 

Oelestixe III., Giacinto Bobone Orsini, of that noble 
race, was elected Pope 30 th March 1191, being then only a 
deacon, received priest’s orders on the 13th of April, ruled 
the church six years, nine months, and nine days (though 
believed to have been ninety when elected), died 8th 
January 1198, and was buried at the Lateran. He crowned 
the Emperor Henry VL on the day after Ms election with 
a ceremonial symbolizing his absolute supremacy, as 
described by Roger Hoveden, who is believed (more 
reasonably as it would seem) by Baronius, but discredited 
by Natalis Alexander. He subsequently excommunicated 
the same Henry for wrongfullj’ keeping Ricliard of England 
in prison. In 1192 he confirmed the statutes of the 
Teutonic Order of Knights, He would have resigned the 
Papacy, and recommended a successor shortly before Ms 
death, but was not suffered to do so by the cardinals. 

Oelestine IV., Godfrey Castiglioni of Milan, a nephew 
of Urban IIL, became a monk at Hautecombe in Savoy, 
there wrote a history of Scotland, and was elected' Pope by 
seven cardinals only, in the midst of troubles caused by the 
vicinity and violence of the Emperor Frederick H., on the 
22d September ,1241. He occupied the throne only seven- 
teen days, died, before consecration, on the 8th October 
1241, and was buried at the Vatican., \ . 

CELESiiNE V. was known before Ms. election, as Peter di 
Morone. Born in 1 21 5,!*. the; eon- nfka peasant in the 
Neapolitan district, named' ■ AngMario,. ' bet [became a 
Benedictine monk at Faifoli in* the diocese; of Benevento 
when he was seventeen. He showed from the first an 
extraordinary disposition to asceticism and solitude, and 
in 1239 retired to a solitary; cavern on the ■ mountain 
Morone, whence. Ms name. Five’ years ■ lafter he; left this 
retreat, and betook himSelf, With 'two companions, to a 
similar cave on the Mountain of Majella in the Abruzzi^ 
where 'he liyed as etrictly.as was possible according to the 
example pf, John the Baptist. Terrible accounts are 
given; ofnthefSetferityMofi.his'peTOteatial practices. While 
living' ia';this!!jmali'nerrfh©;f 0 iMded, 'in 1244, the. order sub^ 
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sequently called after him Celestines. (See Celestines.) 
The cardinals assembled at Perugia after the death of 
Nicholas lY,, and after long dissensions and difficulties 
agreed as a means of escaping from them to elect the hermit 
Pietro di Morone. When sent for he obstinately refused to 
accept the Papacy, and even, as Petrarch says,^ attempted 
flight, tin he was at length persuaded by a deputation of 
cardinals accompanied by the kings of Naples and Hungary. 
Elected 7th July 1294, he was crowned in the city of Aquila 
in the Abruzzi, 29th August. He issued two decrees, — one 
confirming that of Gregory X., wMch orders the shutting of 
the cardinals in conclave ; the second declaring the right 
of any Pope to abdicate the Papacy, — a right he, at the end 
of five months and eight days, proceeded himself to exercise 
at Naples on the 13th December 1294. He did one other 
tMng which may be noted, because it seems to be the only 
instance known to the church in wMch such a thing 
occurred. He empowered one Francis of Apt, a Franciscan 
friar, to confer priest’s orders on Lodovico, son of Charles, 
king of Sicily, — a fact which seems to have escaped the 
notice of Bingham, who says that such a thing was never 
done.^ lu the formal instrument of his renunciation he 
recites as the causes moving him to the step, “ the desire 
for humility, for a purer life, for a stainless conscience, the 
deficiencies of his own physical strength, his ignorance, the 
perverseness of the people, his longing for the tranquillity 
of Ms former life ; ” and having divested Mmself of every 
outward symbol of dignity, he retired to Ms old solitude. 
He was not allowed to remain there, however. His 
successor, Boniface VIII , sent for him, and finally, despite 
desperate attempts of the late Pope to escape, got him into 
Ms hands, and imprisoned him in the castle of Fumone 
near Ferentino in Campagna, where, after languishing for 
ten months in that infected air, he died on the 19th May 
1296. He was buried at Ferentino, but Ms body was 
subsequently removed to Aquila. Many Dantescan com- 
mentators and scholars have thought that the poet 
stigmatized Celestine V. in the enigmatical verse whicli 
speaks of Mm “Che f ece per viltate il gran rifiuto.” ® Recent 
opinion on the point more reasonably rejects this interpre- 
tation. Gelestine V., like the first of the name, is recog- 
nized by the church as a saint. 

CELESTINES, a branch of the great Benedictine 
monastic o.rder. At the foundation of the new rule, they 
were called Hermits of St Damiano, or Moxonites (or 
Murronites), and did nob assume the appellation of Celes- 
tines till after the election of their founder to the Papacy 
as Celestine Y. The fame of the holy life and the 
austerities practised by that saintly hermit (as noticed above) 
in his solitude on the Mountain of MajeUa, near Sulmona, 
attracted many visitors, several of whom were moved to 
remain and share his mode of life. They built, therefore, 
a small convent on the’ spot inhabited by the holy hermit, 
which very shortly became too small for the accommodation 
of those who thronged thither to share their life of priva- 
tions. Peter' of Morone, their founder, therefore built a 
numben of other small oratories iu that neighbourhood. 
This happened about the year 1254. A new religious 
community was thus formed, and Peter of Morone gave 
them a rule formed in, accordance with his own practices. 
In 1264 the. new institution was approved by Urban TV. 
But the founder, having heard that it was . probable that 
Pop'e-jGjfegeryiK*’^) .then holding a* council at Lyons, would 
suppress Si suchjnew orders as had been founded since the 
Lateran Qo0iiuil„ having commanded that such institutions 
should n,ot[ beiuiifelieii*multiplied,. betook himself to Lyons, 

1 Df ku iL s?o. 3, ch 18. ' 

® Orig JScd.l'^ ii.'ca^.‘ 3^ sec. 5. 

® “Who iiiade''!firoin‘ cowardl'ce the great refusal,” Inferno, ^cautc 

60; • ‘ ' . . . ! 
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and tliere succeeded in persuading Gregory to approve his 
new order, constituting it a branch, of the Benedictines, 
with a rule based on that of St Benedict, but adding to it 
many additional severities and privations. Gregory further 
took it under the Papal protection, assured to it the posses- 
sion of all property it might acquire, and endowed it with 
that great and constant, but most pernicious and fatal, 
object of the ambition of all monastic orders, exemption 
from the authority of the ordinary. Nothing more was 
needed to ensure the rapid spread of the new association ; 
and Peter the hermit of Morone lived to see himself 
“ Superior-General ” of thirty-six monasteries and more than 
six hundred monks. Peter, however, cannot be accused of 
ambition or the lust of power when a monastic superior, 
any more than when he insisted on divesting himself of the 
Papacy, to which he was subsequently raised. As soon 
as he had seen his new order thus consolidated he gave up 
the government of it to a certain Robert, and retired once 
again to a still more remote solitude to give himself up 
more entirely to solitary penance and prayer. Shortly 
afterwards, in a chapter of the order held in 1293, the 
original monastery of Majella being judged to he too 
desolate and exposed to too rigorous a climate, it was 
decided that the monastery which had been founded iu 
Sulmona should be the headquarters of the order and 
the residence of the General-Superior, as it has continued 
to he to the present day. The next year Peter the hermit 
of Morone, having been, despite his reluctance, elected Pope 
by the name of Oelestine Y., the order he had founded 
took the name of Celestines. The hermit Pope found time 
in the few short months of his Papacy to confirm the rule 
of the order, which he had himself composed, and to confer 
on the society a variety of special graces and privileges. In 
the only creation of cardinals promoted by him, among the 
twelve raised to the purple, there were two monks of his 
order. He found time also to visit personally the great 
Benedictine monastery on Monte Casino, where he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the monks to accept his more rigorous 
rule. He sent fifty monks of his order to introduce it, 
who remained, however, for only a few months. 

After the death of the founder the order was favoured 
and privileged by Benedict XL, and rapidly spread through 
Italy, Germany, Flanders, and France, where they were 
received by Philip the Fair in 1300. Subsequently the 
French Celestines, with the consent of the Italian superiors 
of the order, and of Pope Martin V. in 1427, obtained 
the privilege of making new constitutions for themselves, 
which they did in the 17th century in a series of regula- 
tions accepted by the provincial chapter in 1667. At that 
time the French congregation of the order was composed 
of twenty-one monasteries, the head of which was that 
of Paris, and was governed by a Provincial with the authority 
of General, Paul Y. was a notable benefactor of the order. 
But in consequence of later political changes and events the 
order has been dissolved. 

According to their special constitutions the Celestines 
were hound to say matins m the choir at two o’clock in the 
morning, and always to abstain from eating meat, save in 
illness. The specialities of their rule with regard to fasting 
would be long and tedious to recount. It cannot he said 
that they are more severe than those of sundry other con- 
gregations, though much more so than is required by the 
old Benedictine rule. But iu reading their minute directions 
for divers degrees of abstinence on various days, it is 
impossible to avoid being struck by the conviction that the 
great object of the framers of these rules, beyond the general 
purpose of ensuring an ascetic mode of life, was to create 
a speciality, to make a distinguishing difference between 
what “ our ” order does and what others do. 

The Celestines wore a white woollen cassock bound with 


a linen hand, and a leathern girdle of the same colour, with 
a scapulary unattached to the body of the dress, and a 
black hood. It was not permitted to them to wear any 
shirt save of serge. Their dress in short was very like 
that of the Cistercians. But it is a tradition in the order 
that in the time of the founder they wore a coarse brown 
cloth. The church and monastery of St Pietro in Montorio 
originally belonged to the Celestines in Rome ; but they 
were turned out of it by Sixtus lY, to make way for 
Franciscans, receiving from the Pope in exchange the 
Church of St Eusebius with the adjacent mansion for a 
monastery. 

The order of Celestines has had its special historians, as Becquet, 
author of a history of the Celestines ot France (Paris, 1719), and in 
the great collection of the Bollandists, vol. iii. , under the month 
of May. But the order does not seem to have been fruitful of men 
of much mark ; nor has it ever attained in the annals of Europe, 
or even of the church, a position of such importance as most of its 
rival societies have reached. 

CELIBACY is the condition of those who are living a 
single life. The word is derived from ccslebs, which means, 
not necessarily, as is very commonly supposed, a bachelor, 
but one who bas no existing wife, whether he be a bachelor 
or a widower. (For authorities on this point, see Facciolati, 
Totius Zatinitatis Lexicon.) Scaliger and Voss derive the 
word from Koirq, a bed, and Xewrw, to leave. Some more 
fanciful etymologists, imagining that coelebs leads a celestial 
life, have suggested a derivation from coelum. The word is 
sometimes written coelebs, but the better authorities are in 
favour of the diphthong ae. 

From the remotest times, those who have given their 
attention to the study of the conditions of human life in 
this world have deemed the married state to he a better 
thing both for the individual and the society to which ho 
belongs than celibacy j while from an equally early period 
those who have professed to understand man’s destinies in 
a future world, and the most proper means of preparing for 
them, have, though in no wise condemning marriage, con- 
ceived that celibacy is the better, purer, nobler, and higher 
condition of life. Lawgivers, sociologists, statesmen, 
philosophers, and physiologists have held the former view j 
devotees, ascetics, priests, the latter. 

The lawgivers of various countries and ages have striven 
to discourage celibacy, as far as it was in the power of law 
to do so. The mention by Dionysius of Halicarnassus of 
an ancient law by which all persons of mature age were 
obliged to marry, may he cited. More authentic is the 
Roman law of the time of Augustus known as the Lex 
Julia de maritandis Ordinihus. It was afterwards called 
Papia Poppcea, or J^dia Papia, from some new sanctions 
and amendments under the consuls Papius and Poppseus. 
Modern legislation has with increased wisdom shrunk from 
such direct attempts to coerce those subjected to it. But 
various provisions have in many European countries been 
enacted or proposed with the view ofi favouring the preval- 
ence of marriage. 

Any endeavour to give a satisfactory account of the , 
investigations of physiologists, as hearing on this subject 
would lead us too far afield into the discussion of topics 
which fall more conveniently and appropriately under other 
headings. But it appears from recent statistics that 
married persons, — women in a considerable but men in a 
much greater degree, — have at all periods of life a greater 
probability of living than the single. 

The ideas which, in the absence of or in opposition to 
the deductions of social philosophers and legislators, have 
found expression in the religious or ecclesiastical observ- 
ances and theories of various ages and creeds, require and 
are fitted to be treated, though with the utmost brevity, 
in a somewhat more historical manner. Beausobre, in his 
Eistoire Critique du ManicMisme, lib. vii. cap. 3, shows 
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fcliat ifc was a prevalent opinion among tlie earliest Christians 
that if Adam had not fallen by disobedience, he wonld 
have lived for ever in a state of virgin pmity, and that a 
race of sinless beings would have peopled Paradise, 
produced by some less objectionable means than the union 
of the first pair of mortals. Marriage was considered by 
them as a consequence of the Fall, the brand of the imper- 
fection it had entailed, and a tolerated admission of an 
impure and sinful nature. To abstain from it, therefore, 
was the triumph of sanctity and at the same time the proof 
and the means of spiritual perfection. The earliest 
aspirants to this perfection among the Christians were not 
ecclesiastics as such, but hermits and anchorites, who 
adopted this among other means of attaining to recognkedly 
exceptional sanctity. It is not true, as is often stated, that 
the official expositors of Eomanist theology and ecclesiastical 
law maintain that a vow of perpetual celibacy was required 
as a condition of ordination in the earliest ages of the 
church. It is fully admitted by them that, “although 
celibacy is preferable to matrimony, the divine law does 
not make it necessary for the reception of holy orders, or 
forbid cither the ordination of married men or the marriage : 
of those already in orders.” In fact it would be impossible 
to maintain the reverse without den 3 ring the truth of many 
portions of ecclesiastical history, which the church cannot 
afford to spare, as to the conduct and lives of many of the 
early bishops, confessors, and martyrs, and without running 
very serious risk of damaging the favourite claim of the 
church to uninterrupted apostolical succession. 

It was proposed in the second Council of Carthage (251) 
that celibacy should be required in candidates for the 
priesthood; but it cannot be pretended that even from 
that time it was always considered necessary. Moroni 
\Dict. Storico UccLes., vol. ii. p. 58) makes a very much 
modified statement : — “As regards the usage and laws of the 
church,” he says, “ it has never been permitted to priests or 
to bishops to take wives, when they had declared at the 
time of their ordination that they would persevere in 
celibacy.” It must be observed, however, with regard to 
the citations of the cases of bishops and priests of the early 
Greek Church, that Eomanist ecclesiastical writers have 
never pretended that the practice of the Greek Church was 
not much more lax in this respect than that of the Latin or 
Western Church. The difference between the discipline of 
the one and the other was this. In the Greek Church no 
objection was made to the ordination of married men 
purposing to continue living with their wives, if these 
wives were their first wives, and had not before their 
marriage been widows ; whereas, as is claimed by Eomanist 
writers, in the Latin Church neither priests’ nor bishops’ 
orders were ever conferred on married men without re- 
quiring from them and from their wives reciprocal consent, 
and a solemn promise, that they would live separately 
during the remainder of their lives. As regards bishops, 
however, the practice in the Greek Church was the same 
as in the Latin. The decrees of various councils, how- 
ever, show that the practice of the Greek Church in this 
respect was by no means settled and uniform. That of 
Ancyra in 313 permitted marriage only to such deacons 
as had protested against accepting the obligation of 
celibacy at the time of their ordination. The Council of 
Nice thought that the ancient tradition of the church 
should be re-established in conformity with the 26th 
apostolical canon, which permitted marriage only to those 
who held the office of readers or chanters in the churches. 

The principal Papal decrees which have been issued by 
the popes on the subject of sacerdotal celibacy are the 
following. It is said that Calixtus I., who was elected in 
221, renewed a constitution forbidding the marriage of 
priests. It is said, too, that Lucius I., elected in 265, re- 
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enacted the same prohibition. We do not, however, reach 
any certainty on the subject till we come to the Council of 
Elvira, the first of those on matters of discipline the 
decrees of which are extant. It is doubtful whether this 
council was held in the year 300 or 313. The thirty-third 
and thirty-sixth canons of this council command bishops, 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons to live apart from their 
wives. The council further prohibited ecclesiastics from 
having any female in their houses save a sister or a 
daughter, and those only when virgins, who had consecrated 
their virginity to God. The ecclesiastical writers maintain 
that these constitutions were but the confirmation by 
authoritative sanction of the practice which had been 
immemorially observed, rather as an apostolic tradition 
than a positive command. From that time to the time of 
Gregory VII. (the great Hildebrand, elected 1073), a 
series of popes issued decrees commanding bishops, priests, 
and deacons to observe celibacy. But all of them are 
couched in terms, and put forth under circumstances, which 
indicate that the regulation was by no means universally, 
perhaps even it may be said generally, observed. Gregory 
VII., in the council held at Eome in the year 1074, deter- 
mined more decisively and vigorously that, according to 
the sacred canons and the decrees of his predecessors, no 
ecclesiastic could be a married man, that the sacrament of 
ordination should be conferred on none except those who 
professed perpetual celibacy, and that no wived priest 
should celebrate or even assist at the Mass. 

Upon the whole it is clear that the pretension advanced 
by the Church of Eome to insist on the celibacy of its 
clergy was at first put forward tentatively and gradually, 
as a thing desirable and tending to higher perfection, rather 
than as a thing absolutely necessary ; that, like so much 
else in that church, it was an encroachment on Christian 
liberty, originating in a mystic idea of the greater purity 
of a state of celibacy, which was a natural product of the 
working of the human intellect in the earliest centuries 
of Christianity, and became fixed and consolidated into 
a rigid law, as the rulers of the church, and especially 
Gregory VII., came to perceive that it was a potent engine 
of ecclesiastical power. It is probable that Hildebrand, 
the nature of whose intellect and temper was such as 
eminently to qualify him for perceiving, appreciating at its 
true value, and utilizing the doctrine of the universal 
celibacy of the clergy, was the first ruler of the church 
who clearly saw the incalculably enormous power which 
this rule placed in the hands of the hierarchy as a body, 
yet more notably than it tended to increase that of each 
individual priest. To this and to this alone it has been 
and is due that a Cathohc priest is the citizen of no 
country, and acknowledges or at least feels no allegiance, 
unless perhaps a subordinate and secondary one, save 
to his church, and that to him his order is in the place of 
family and country; and the greatness, the power, the 
glory, and the supremacy of the church constitutes that 
for which the best minds among the priesthood labour and 
live. But while churchmen were becoming more and more 
alive to the vast importance of celibacy as a sine qua non 
of the priesthood, minds which were fitted to estimate that 
institution with a larger view to its ultimate results and 
consequences became at an early period aware of its verit- 
able consequences. Erasmus, in his 19th Epistle (lib. 29) 
gives us at once his own and Augustine’s views of the 
subject in the following remarkable passage : — “ Mirum 
vero si procus amans laudat nuptias, dicitque castum con- 
jugium non multum abesse a laude virginitatis, quum 
Augustinus patriarcharum polygamiam anteponat nostro 
cselibatui.” 

But when the church stood at the diverging of the ways, 
fabled in the apologue, and at the Council of Trent decided 
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once and for ever whicli of tlie two paths open before her 
she should follow, whether that of progressive reformation 
and amelioration, or that of a sint~ut-suivt-aut-^o'ii'SirLt 
persistence in her old ways and policies, the abolition of 
the celibacy of the clergy was discussed among other 
proposed measures of reform, and more peremptorily 
rejected than almost any other suggestion brought forward. 
The church understood too well what was around her, and 
too little what was ahead of her j was too clear-sighted, yet 
too shortsighted; and determined to retain the terrible 
engine of her power, which makes of her a caste, with a 
gulf between her ministers and the rest of humanity. 

CELLIhTI, Benvenuto (1500-1569), was born at 
Florence, where his family, originally landowners in the 
Val d’Ambra, had for three generations been settled. His 
father, Giovanni Cellini, w-as- a musician, and artificer of 
musical instruments ; he married Maria Lisabetta Granacci, 
and eighteen years elapsed before they had any progeny. 
The father designed Benvenuto for the same profession with 
himself, and endeavoured to thwart his inclination for 
design and metal work. When he had reached the age of 
fifteen, his youthful predilection had become too strong 
to be resisted, and his father reluctantly gave consent to 
his becoming apprenticed to a goldsmith, Antonio di 
Sandro, named Marcone. He had already attracted some 
notice in his native place, when, being implicated in a fray 
with some of his companions, he was banished for six 
months to Siena, After visiting Bologna and Pisa, and 
after twice resettling for a while in Florence, he decamped 
to Home. On his next return to Florence, his violent 
temper again embroiled him in a quarrel, which again com- 
pelled him to retreat in disguise to Home. Here he pro- 
duced a vase for the bishop of Salamanca, which introduced 
him to the favourable notice of Pope Clement VII., — ^like- 
wise at a later date one of his celebrated works, the medallion 
of Leda and the Swan ; he also reverted to music, practised 
flute-playing, and was appointed one of the Pope’s court- 
musicians. In the attack upon Home by the Constable de 
Bourbon, which occurred immediately after, in 1 627, the 
bravery and address of Oellini proved of signal service to 
the pontiff ; if we may believe his own accounts, his was 
the very baud which shot the Bourbon dead, and he after- 
wards wounded the Prince of Orange. His exploits paved, 
the way for a reconciliation with the Florentine magistrates, 
and his return shortly after to his native place. Here he 
assiduously devoted himself to the execution of medals, the 
most famous of which (executed a short while later) are 
Hercules and the Nemean Lion, and Atlas supporting the 
Sphere. From Florence he went to the court of the duke 
of Mantua, and thence again to Florence and to Home. 
Here he avenged a brother’s death by slaying, the slayer ; 
and shortly afterwards he had to flee to Naples to shelter 
himself from the consequences of an affray with a notary, 
Ser Benedetto, whom he wounded. Through the influence 
of several of the cardinals he obtained a pardon; and on 
the elevation of Paul III. to the pontifical throne he was 
reinstated in his former position of favour, notwithstanding 
a fresh homicide of a goldsmith which he had committed 
in the interregnum Once more the plots of Pier Luigi, a 
natural son of Paul III,, led to his retreat from Rome to 
Florence and Venice, and once more he was restored with 
greater hOnoiir than before. On returning from a visit to 
the court' 6f '- Francis I., being now aged thirty-seven, he 
was 'impTist)iidd“©n W charge - (apparently false) of having 
embezzled dteih^'JthCiWat the gOms of the pontifical tiara ; 
he remhmed^-sOffie'-*wlnlle ‘confined in the castle of Sant’ 
Angelo, eschlie'd', T^tfa^iil^^tdredyfand was in daily expecta- 
tion of death on the scaffold. At last, however, he was 
released at the intercession iof * Pier Luigi’s wife, and of the 
cardinal of Ferrara, to wherii: he presented a splendid cup. 
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For a while after this he wrought at the court of Francis 
1. at Fontainebleau and in Paris ; but the intrigues of the 
king’s favourites, whom he would not stoop to conciliate 
and could not venture to silence by the sword, as he had 
silenced his enemies at Rome, led him, after about five 
years of laborious and sumptuous work, and of continually- 
recurring jealousies and violences, to retire in disgust to 
Florence, where he employed his time in works of art, 
and exasperated his temper in rivalries with the uneasy- 
natured sculptor Baccio Bandinelli. Here, as well as in a 
previous instance in Paris, he was accused of gross immor- 
ality ; in his autobiography he rather repels than denies 
the charge, but he certainly repels it with demonstrative 
and grotesque vivacity. During the war with Siena, 
Cellini was appointed to strengthen the defences of his 
native city, and he continued to gain the admiration of 
his fellow-citizens by the magnificent works which he pro- 
duced. He died in Florence on 13th December 1669, and 
was buried with great pomp in the church of the Annun- 
ziata. Besides the works in gold and silver which have 
been alluded to, CeUini executed several pieces of sculpture 
on a grander scale. The most distinguished of these is 
the bronze grouji of Perseus bolding the head of Medusa 
placed in front of the old Ducal Palace at Florence, a work 
full of the fire of genius and the grandeur of a terrible beauty, 
one of the most typical and unforgettable monuments of 
the Italian Renaissance. The casting of this great work 
gave Cellini the utmost trouble and anxiety ; its completion 
was hailed with rapturous homage from all parts of Italy. 
Not less characteristic of its splendidly gifted and bar- 
barically nntameable author are the autobiographical 
memoirs which he composed, beginning them in Florence 
in 1558, — a production of the utmost energy, directness, 
and racy animation, setting forth one of the most singular 
careers in all the annals of fine art. His amours and 
hatreds, his passions and delights, his love of the sumptuous 
and the exquisite in art, his self-applause and self-assertion, 
running now and again into extravagances which it is 
impossible to credit, and difficult to set down as strictly 
conscious falsehoods, make this one of the most singular 
and fascinating books in existence. Here we read, not only 
of the strange and varied adventures of which we have pre- 
sented- a hasty sketch, but of the devout complacency with 
which Cellini could contemplate a satisfactorily achieved 
homicide ; of the legion of devils which he and a conjuror 
evoked in the Colosseum, after one of his not innumerous 
mistresses had been spirited away from him by her mother; 
of the marvellous halo of light which he found surrounding 
his head at dawn and twilight after his Roman imprison- 
ment, and his supernatural visions and angelic protection 
during that adversity; and of his being poisoned on two 
several occasions. The autobiography has been translated 
into English by Thomas Roscoe. OeUini also wrote treatises 
on the goldsmith's art, on sculpture, and on design. Among 
his works of art not already mentioned, and many of 
which have perished, are a colossal Mars for a fountain at 
Fontainebleau and the bronzes of the doorway, coins for 
the Papal and Florentine states, a marble Christ in the 
Escoxial palace, a magnificent button for the pontifical cope 
of Clement VII., a Jupiter in silver of life size, and a 
bronze bust of Bindo Altoviti. (w. m. e.) 

' OELSITJS, Andebs (1701-1744), a Swedish astronomer, 
was born atlJpsala in 1701. After travelling in Germany, 
England, Italy, and France, , he took part in the famous 
expedition wMch was undertaken in 1736 by Maupertuis, 
CIairaut,:Oamusi; and others, for' the pilrpose of measuring 
a- degree of the meridian iniLaplapd. -- He became member 
of the academies of Stockholm ' and Berlifi, and of the 
Royal Societj^' of London, and: was appointed secretary of 
the Royal Society, of XJpsala. He died in his native town 
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m 1744, leaving several works on astronomical subjects, 
including Observations on the Measurement of the £arth 
(1738), A new method of Measuring the Distance of the 
Sun from the Earth (1730), and a paper in wMch. lie tried 
to show that the waters of the ocean are decreasing in 
volume. 

CELSUS is the first writer against Christianity of 
whose objections we have any record. His history is 
involved in complete uncertainty. Our knowledge of Ms 
treatise is derived from Origen’s work written against it. 
We should have -expected some information from the 
Alexandrian in regard to the writer whoso book he refutes 
But when we examine Origen’s statements carefully, we 
are led to the conclusion that Origen knew nothing about 
him. Celsus’s treatise had been sent to him by Ambrosius 
with the request that he should grapple with its arguments. 
Origen had not heard before of the work or of the author. 
He thought that Christianity did not require a defence, 
but to please his friend, and with the hope of benefiting 
those who were not Christians, he set about the task 
assigned. In the performance of this task he could not 
help making conjectures in regard to the author. He 
speaks of him in the preface “ as long ago dead ” (c. iv.). 
“We have heard,” he says in another passage (i. 8), “that 
there were two Epicurean Celsi, one in the time of Hero 
and this one [the author] in the time of Hadrian and after- 
wards.” But he could not make.. up his mind definitely 
that the Celsus, the author of the treatise, was an Epicurean. 
He says that he is proved to be an Epicurean from other 
writings (i. 8). He again and again calls him an Epicurean 
(i. 10, 21 ; ii. 60). He allows that Celsus did not state in 
the treatise that he was an Epicurean (v. 3). He lays 
before his readers three suppositions in regard to him, 
either that he concealed his Epicurean opinions, or that he 
had changed to a better state of mind, or that he had 
merely the same name as the Epicurean (iv. 64). And he 
expresses his doubt quite distinctly, — “The Epicurean 
Celsus, if indeed he is the person that composed .the other 
two books against the Christians ” (iv. 36). The “ other 
two books ” here mentioned are in all probability, as 
Neander and Baur have shown, two parts of the book 
which Origen tries to refute, or that, book and another 
which is mentioned as having been promised by Celsus. 
Origen expresses a similar doubt as to the authorship of a 
work ascribed to the Epicurean Celsus. “ You see how in 
these expressions he as it were accepts the reality of magic. 

I do not know i f he is the same as the person who wrote 
several books against magic ” (i. 68), 

From these passages the inference may be drawn that 
Origen was very much in the dark as to who Celsus was 
and when he lived.' The indications in the work itself 
are not much more satisfactory. But there is at least a 
clear indication of a period before which it could not have 
been written. Celsus makes mention of MarceUina ' (v. 
62), who, according to Trenseus (i. 20, 4), name to Borne 
in the time of Anicetus (154 or 155 . to 166 a.d.) In 
the same passage he mentions Marcion and his followers, 
and whatever may be the date of Marcion’s first arrival in 
Borne, we may again accept the statement of Irenseus (iii. • 
4, 3) that he flourished in the time of -Anicetus, As the 
followers of MarceUina and Marcion are spoken of, - we 
may infer that both MarceUina and MSarcion had had con- 
siderable success in propagating their opinions ait the time 
Celsus wrote. A third clue- to the date might be found in 
the mention of Dionysius, an Egyptian musician with 
whom sGelsps -had associated (vi. 41),-' In aU- probability 
this Dionysius Was the younger Dionysius of HaUcarnassus 
who was termed yaoucrocos) and who disOussed in Ms hooks 
just such points as those to which Celsus aUudes. If this 
wore the casej Celsqs mnst have lived in the time of 
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Hadrian, the period in wMch Suidas says that Dionysius 
flourished. But there is no conclusive evidence that this 
Dionysius lived in Egypt, though the epithet “of 
Halicarnassus ” proves nothing to the contrary, as it merely 
denotes that he was descended from the rhetorician and 
historian Dionysius of HaUcarnassus. Some have found 
an indication of a date in the circumstance that oftener 
than once Celsus speaks of “the king ” (viii. 68, 73), while 
in one passage (viii, 71) he speaks of “ those who now 
rule.” They infer from this that there were two emperors 
associated together in the government, but that one of 
them was far more prominent than the other, in fact that 
they were Marcus Aurelius and Ms son Commodus (Keim, 
p, 265), But the inference is not warranted. The last 
expression is a general expression, not applicable to the 
emperors only but to all rulers of the period, and if the 
other statements were to be pressed they would rather 
point to a time when only one emperor was on the throne. 

In this deficiency of evidence it is not wonderful that 
critics have varied widely as to the date of Celsus, hut 
most have assigned a date somewhere between 150 and 
180. Peter Faidit maintained that he flourished in the 
time of Nero, and in recent times Volkmar has argued 
for the opinion that Celsus was a contemporary of Origen 
(see Super^natural Religion, vol, ii. p. 228, /I). 

Outside of Origen’s work we find no clue to the history 
of Celsus. The name was very common. Upwards of 
twenty persons of the name are mentioned within the first 
three centuries of the Christian era (see Keim for the list, 
p. 276). But there is only one for whom any one has 
claimed identity with the Celsus of Origen. This is the 
Celsus to whom Lucian sent his treatise Pseudomantis, 
giving an account of the imposture of Alexander of 
Ahonoteichos. We think that tMs identification is a 
mistake. The Celsus of Origen is unquestionably not an 
Epicurean, The Celsus ' of Lucian could scarcely be 
anytMng else. The tractate of the satirist is full of 
extravagant praises of Epicurus. The defence of Epicurus 
as “ a man truly holy and divine in Ms nature, and who 
alone with truth ascertained what was beautiful,” is said to 
be specially agreeable to Celsus. The . followers of Plato 
and Chrysippus and Pythagoras are .alluded to con- 
temptuously, — an allusion which would have applied 
pointedly to the Celsus of Origen, If an identity could 
have ■ been proved, the date of Celsus would have been 
ascertained 5 for Lucian mentions the war of Marcus 
Aurelius with the Quadi and Marcomauni as a con- 
temporaneous event. It is very likely that the Epicurean 
Celsus mentioned by Origen as living in the time of Hadrian 
is the same as the Celsus of Lucian. - 

Happily we are not left in the same doubt iu regard to 
the treatise 'of Celsus as we are in regard to. his life. In 
refuting it Origen adopted the plan of going through it in 
regular sequence, ta.king one passage after another in the 
order in. which he found them in the book. He has not 
adhered- to tMs rule with absolute fidelity, but Ms, devia- 
tions from it are few, and as he generally quotes the ex!act 
words, a large portiou, of the treatise has thus come down 
ta us. The remains of it are so pumerons that we can 
form an accurate notiou of the whole work. ' The treatise 
was called a “true discourse” (Adyos aA» 7 ^'>fs). Origen states 
at the end of his work against it (viii. 76) that Celsus 
intended to write a sequel to it, in which he was to supply 
rules of. practical-life for those who wished to embrace Ms 
opinions.! .Wbether he -ever carried out Ms intention history 
doeSi-not state. - 

In .the TruO'Dkcourse, Celsus shows great pMlosopMcal 
and critical powers. He takes note of almost every objec- 
tion which has been brought against Christianity, and Ms 
position is substantially that which is assumed by' the 
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scientific opponents of Cliristiauity in the present day. The 
True Discourse is divided into two parts. In the first he 
does not speak in his own person, but introduces a Jew 
who discusses from the Jewish point of view the credibility 
of the statements made by Christians in reference to the 
Me of Jesus, There was considerable advantage in this 
mode of procedure. Celsus himself did not believe in the 
supernatural. The only possibility of the existence of such 
a person as the Christian Jesus that he could conceive 
depended upon his being daemonic, but Jesus showed 
nothing of that majesty, that grandeur, that energy of will 
in worldly affairs which he deemed essential to the daemon. 
He therefore rejected his pretensions entirely as inconsistent 
with his philosophy; but he believed that even on the 
basis of a philosophy which permitted the supernatural the 
claims of Jesus must be rejected. And so his arguments 
are made to come from a Jew. The Jew rejects the 
miraculous birth of Jesus. Mary was divorced from her 
husband, and wandering about fell in with a Roman soldier, 
Panthera, who was the father of Jesus. Jesus being needy 
went down to Egypt and there learned all the tricks by 
which he could work apparent miracles, and on the strength 
of this knowledge he claimed to be God when he returned 
to Judea. But who could beheve the statements made in 
regard to him, — who heard the voice at his baptism? 
None but himself and a companion who shared his dream 
or rather his imposture. The miracles ascribed to him are 
absurd. Any one could see such miracles by paying a few 
obols to an Egyptian juggler. If Jesus was God, would he 
have chosen such wicked and worthless men as his apostles ? 
If he knew that Judas would betray him, why did he make 
him his companion? But the story of the resurrection 
especially seemed absurd. He was condemned publicly 
before the eyes of all. No one could doubt this. If he 
rose again, why did he nob make his justification as public? 
Wonkl he not have confronted his judge, his accusers, the 
general public, and given indubitable evidence that he was 
not a malefactor ? And who saw him after he rose again ? 
A half insane woman and one or two followers who were in 
the very humour to trust to dreams or to an excited fancy. 
In this way the Jew discusses many of the statements made 
in the gospels, and comes to the conclusion that Jesus was 
an ordinary man. 

In the second part Celsus tests the beliefs of the 
Christians by his philosphical principles. He then shows 
that the Greeks had ah that was true in Christianity, but 
in a nobler and better form, and he ends with a practical 
application, urging Christians to give up their separatist 
tendency, to worship the dsemons, and to join in all civil 
and military duties imposed on citizens by the state. 
Before dealing with the principles of the Christians jhe 
draws attention to the false position which they occupy. 
They are, he thinks, essentially rebellious. They wish to 
separate themselves from the rest of mankind. The Jews 
show this tendency, but they are so far to he excused in 
that they adhere to their national behefs. These beliefs 
indeed are often silly and puerile, and perversions of what 
is wiser and better in Greek poets and philosophers. But 
the Christians belong to no nationality, and separate 
themselves from the ordinary beliefs without any good 
cause. They object to the divinity of the Dioscuri, 
Hercules, and others, in regard to whom the Greeks 
beheve that they became gods from being men. And yet 
they worship a man who was a prisoner and died. This 
worship is on a level with that of Zamolxis by the Getse, 
of Mopsus by the Oilicians, and of others whom he names. 
It is unreasonable. Accordingly the Christians do not 
invite the wise or the good. It is ignorant slaves, women, 
and children whom they try to influence, not publicly but 
in corners and private places. And their divisive tend- 
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encies are shown in the number of the sects which exist 
among them. 

After this introduction Celsus proceeds with his philoso- 
pliical argument. God is good and beautiful and blessed. 
He therefore cannot change. Eor if he were to change, it 
could only be for the worse. Therefore God cannot come 
down to men. He cannot assume a mortal body. He 
cannot do it in reality, for that would be contrary to 
his nature ; he cannot do it in appearance, for that would 
be to deceive, and God cannot deceive. Indeed the idea 
is absurd. What advantage could be gained by his 
coming? Does he not know all things? Has he not 
power to do aU things without assuming a body ? Is he 
not able as God to do everything that he could do as 
incarnated God ? And no real advantage is got for men ; 
for they do not know God better by seeing him in bodily 
form. God must he seen by the soul, and men are 
deceived if they imagine they know Him better by seeing 
Him in a corruptible body than when they see Him with 
the pure eye of the soul. Indeed Christianity is in this 
respect marked by a gross anthropomorphism. Nor can 
the purpose which Christians assign for this incarnation be 
regarded as true. The nature of the whole is always one 
and the same. There is always the same amount of evil 
in the world. There is nothing evil in God. The evil is 
in matter. But God is continually making the evil serve 
for the good of the whole. If this is the case, then, it is 
absurd to suppose that God would be especially interested 
in a few of the human race. He works always for the 
whole. And the Christian notion is peculiarly absurd. 
Did God at that particular time waken from sleep and 
resolve to rescue a few from sin ? Was He indifferent 
to all mankind before, to all the nations of the earth? 
And is He to continue to show the same special favour 
only for a select number? Not only are the Christians 
wrong in this, but they are wrong in supposing that the 
world was made for man. Again it is the whole that is 
cared for. And we can see signs in nature that animals 
are equal if not superior to man in many points. If he 
hunts the deer, the lion hunts him and feeds on him. 
Bees have cities and rulers. Some animals speak to each 
other. Some can foretell the future. Some are religious. 
In fact neither for animals nor man was the universe made, 
but that the world as God’s work might be perfect in every 
part. In these arguments we have a remarkable anticipa- 
tion of many of the points which come out in our present 
Darwinian discussions (see Teleohgie und Naturalismus 
in der altchristlicJwi Zeit : Der Kmvpf des Origenes gegm 
Oehus um die Btellung des M&nschen in der Natur 
dargestellt von Dr Phil. Aug. Kind : Jena, 1875). 

In exhibiting the superiority of the Greek doctrines 
over the Christian, Celsus points to the circumstance that 
the Greeks appeal to reason, the Christians cry out, 
“ Believe, believe.” The doctrine of the Son of God, he 
thinks, was borrowed from Plato. The Devil owed his 
origin to a distortion of a Greek opinion. He compares 
the prophecies of the Greeks with those of the Christians, 
and he contrasts Greek and Christian doctrines of a future 
state, and speaks of the resurrection as a ridiculous belief. 

In the practical application he maintains that the 
dsemons are subordinate ministers of God, and that there- 
fore any worship paid to them is worship also of the 
Supreme God himself. Especially the Christians have no 
good reason for objecting to such worship since they 
already worship a dead man. 

Our abstract of this work is necessarily very imperfect, 
and many important points we have been compelled to 
omit entirely. From what has been given, it will be seen 
that Celsus was a Platonisb. He believed in a Supreme 
God, the Supreme Good, higher than all existence. This 
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God was eveiywliere and in everytMng. Alongside of 
this God was original uncreated matter, the source of all 
evil These two made up the universe, which remained a 
constant quantity. There could, therefore, be no real 
redemption from sin. There could he nothing super- 
natural. There was merely the apparent evolution and 
involution of the same reason and matter. This mode of 
thought is fatal to final causes, fatal to a special aim on 
God’s part, fatal to a special interest in man, and therefore 
fatal to Christianity. 

The miters who have discussed Celsus and his opinions are 
numerous. Most of them are mentioned in the most recent work 
on the subject, Oelsus' Wdhres WoH: aUeste Sireitschrift aidiker 
WcltamchaiLmg gcgen das GhmUnthm vom Jahrl78n. Ohr., von 
Dr Theodor Keim, Zunch, 1873. This is a translation of the True 
DucouTse, with dissertations on the life, date, arguments, &c. of Cd- 
sus. The heat expositions of the opinions of Cekus are given in 
Eedepenning’s Origmes (Bonn, 1841) ; in Baur’s 3ie Ghridliehe 
Kirche der Brci JErsUn Jahrhwidcrte (Tub., 1860) ; and in Kellner’s 
Eelletiismiis und Ghnstenthim (Cologne, 1866). The fragments of 
Oelsus in Greek were collected hy Jaehmann (1836). (J. D.) 

CELTIBERIA, the country of the Celtiberi, was an 
extensive inland division of Spain, lying between the basin 
of the Iberus or Ebro and the sources of the Tagus, Douro, 
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T he Greeks gave the collective name Kdtai to a 
Western people, and the name Kdtilce to the land 
which they inhabited. The region to which the latter term 
was applied varied according to the more or less accurate 
knowledge of each writer who used the term. The use of 
the word Keltai was equally vague and variable •, and this 
was due as much to the great movements of peoples which 
took place some centuries before the Christian era as to the 
want of knowledge of the early Greek writers. One of the 
displacements of tribes due to those movements has 
immediate connection with our present subject, the migra- 
tion of some of the Keltai by the valley of the Danube and 
Northern Greece into Asia Minor; for in the names 
Galatai given to the people, and Galatia given to the land 
wherein they settled, we have forms which connect the 
Greek Keltai and Keltih with the Roman Galh and 
GallicE, and both, perhaps, with G5idil, Gaadil, or GaedM, 
the name of one branch of the descendants of the Keltai, or, 
to use the modern form of the word, Celts. If Q6idil, or, in 
the naodern Scottish form, Gael, be radically connected 
with Keltai, Galatai, and Qalli, these names would repre- 
sent that by which the original nation, or one of its principal 
tribes, called itself. We do not know the collective name 
hy which the Germans designated their neighbours. 
Dieffenbach suggests that it may exist in Hali^astes, a 
man’s name, which, as frequently happened, from a tribe 
name became an appellative, and exists now in the modern 
German word Seld. 

When the Romans became first acquainted with the 
Celts there were two Gauls, — Cisalpine Ganl or Northern 
Italy, and Transalpine or Greater Gaul, which included 
not only Trance but also Belgium, all that part of Germany 
west of the Rhine, and Western Switzerland. Whether 
any Celtic tribes lived east of tbe Rhine since the attack 
of the Gauls on Rome, and whether the frontier of the 
Germans and Celts was a fixed one witMn historic times 
or a constantly advancing one, are questions which we 
have not space to discuss, nor, if we had, would it be 
profitable to do so in the absence of any real facts to 
work upon. To the Continental Celtic ground above 
defined we have to add the British Islands. 

The determination of the limits of the Celtic ground is 
based chiefly on linguistic evidence. Unfortunately, as 
regards the Continental part, our materials are scant, and 
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and Gnadiana, and comprehending the greater portion of 
the modern provinces of Cuenca and Soria, the south-west 
half of Aragon, and part of Burgos. By the Romans the 
name was employed almost as synonymous with Hispania 
Citerior. It was a hilly and barren region, intersected 
with valleys of great fertility. Of the chief cities the most 
famous were Segobriga, the capital; Bilbilis, the biith- 
place of the poet Martial; and Numantia, besieged ten 
years hy the Romans, and taken and destroyed by Scipio 
Africanns, 133 b.o. The Celtiberians, as their name 
imports, were considered to hare arisen from the inter- 
marriage of Iberians with the Celts that, having crossed the 
Pyrenees from Gaul, subdued and settled amongst them. 

The new race thus formed were a brave and powerful 
people, whose warkke qualities, improved by conflicts with 
their neighbours and the Carthaginians, rendered them 
formidable opponents of the Romans, whom they not un- 
frequently defeated, After their overthrow by Scipio, and 
their consequent alliance with their conquerors, they fre- 
quentlyrevolted; but, on the assassination of their leader Ser- 
toriua in 72 b,c., they were subdued by Pompey, and from 
that time Celtiberia submitted quietly to Roman influence. 

TEBATUEE 

hence a good deal of room is left for the imagination. 

Thus it has been much discussed whether the language 
spoken in every part of ancient Gaul was the same. Some 
have asserted that the Belgians were Germans, and thers- 
fore spoke a Teutonic tongue, and that even the Celtic 
dialect spoken north of the Loire differed considerably from 
that spoken south of that river in Aquitaine. This opinion 
was based upon a well-known passage in Csesar’s History 
of the Gallic War, in which he states that Gaul was divided 
into three parts which differed among themselves in 
language, institutions, and laws. This may mean either 
that three distinct languages were spoken, or if but one 
language, that there were three well-marked dialects. 

M. Roget de BeEoguet has shown from a careful investiga- 
tion of all ancient authorities, and an analysis of nearly 
400 Gaulish words gathered from ancient authors and 
inscriptions, that the differences in question were dialectic, 
and that, save, perhaps, in those parts occupied by a 
Ligurian or Basque people, the same language was spoken 
in all Qaul. 

Community of language does not, however, necessarily Celtic 
imply community of race. People having no kinship may etlmologj 
speak the same language, while others nearly akin may 
speak widely different languages. This has been found to 
have been the case in Gaul as elsewhere. One language 
was spoken by two races which gradually fused into one 
people — a northern, fair-haired, blue-eyed race, of tall sta- 
ture, lymphatic temperament, and elongated heads, and a 
southern race, shorter iu stature and dry and nervous in 
temperament, having brown or black hair and eyes and 
round heads. The free or dominant class of Gauls belonged 
to the former race, which was evidently an intrusive one. 

The inhabitants of the British Islands seem to have been 
composed of the same two races, and to have spoken the 
same language as those of GauL 

Causes of phonetic change like those which produced Branches 
the parallel branches of the Teutonic stem (the Germanic 
and Scandinavian tongues) and of the Windic stem (the 
Slavonic and Lithuanic tongues) must have existed at an 
early period in the Celtic language, for the original stem 
has produced two branches in the British Islands which are 
wider apart than those of the Teutonic stem, and, according 
to Zenss, less widely separated than the two branches of 
the Windic stem. These branches we shall call, following 
Y. — ^8 
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Zeuss, tliB Irish aad British hraaches. Each of these 
hraaches has agaia produced three dialects. The Irish 
or Goidelic dialects are— -the Irish proper, the Scottish 
Gaelic, aad the Maax, or dialect of the Irish spokeu in the 
Isle of Man, TheBritishdialectsare— theKymraegorlVelsh, 
the Cornish, and the Armoric, or language of Brittany. 
The Cornish is now extinct, having died out about the 
middle of the last century. We have included Armoric 
among British dialects on the ground that whatever may 
be its relation to old Gaulish it was iutimately connected 
during the Middle Ages with the Cornish, if it he not a 
direct descendant of the language spoken by the southern 
Batons who emigrated to Brittany during the early Saxon 
wars. 

Distinction It would be impossible within the limits of such an 
^tticle as this to point out evea the principal distinctions 
of Celtic between the two branches of the Celtic, hut the following 
liinsuaga. examples will perhaps enable the reader to realize their 
general character. The Irish has preserved the hard or k 
sound of c, while in British it is represented by 
Irish cethir, four, chnd, posterity, C7'a7in tree, with initial 
guttural, are equal to, the Welsh petgiiar, plant, pren ; Irish 
nach, nech, person, macc, son, with final guttural, and each, 
each, with initial and final c, correspond respectively with 
Welsh nep, nap, audpowp This change from a guttural' 
to a labial, and even in some cases to a dental, is what 
Professor Ourbius calls “ lahialismus,” and is very marked 
in Greek as compared with Latin ; so that as respects this 
phonetic law Welsh stands to Irish in the same relation as 
Gieek does to Latin. The tendency to labialism is, how- 
ever, less in Irish than in Latin, e.g., Latin septem, seven, 
Irish secht; and perhaps even than in Sanskrit, for. Irish 
drops initial p, e,g., mg, fish, Welsh pysg, or changes it 
into h, e,g., Welsh pen, Irish hm. The reverse process to 
labialism even sometimes takes place in the case of borrowed 
words, e.g,, Pascha, Easter, Welsh Pasg, Irish Casg; Latin 
pv!)'p%ra, Irish coratr. So great is the contrast in this 
respect between Irish and Welsh, that the latter labializes 
borrowed names, as in the case of the Irish Saint Oiaran, 
who became Piaran, in Wales. If Dr Windisch, Mr J. 
Rhys, and some other philologists are right in thinking 
that the primitive or true p sound when not cotnbiued with 
other consonants has disappeared everywhere, from all the 
Celtio languages, and that when p does appear in them, 
especially in Welsh, it is only the representative of a 
former qu, mh, or of a provected I, that is a 6 carried for- 
ward from the end of one word to the beginning of the 
next, then the distinction just dwelt upon, though very 
marked when we compare modern Welsh and Irish, did 
not exist in ancient times, But whether this be so or not 
the Irish articulation maintains a good deal of hardness 
and strength, in illustration of which we may mention that 
on and ar occur as initial sounds — the latter, which is also 
found in Sanskrit, does not exist perhaps in any other 
European language. Again, Irish, like Sanskrit, Latin, 
German, and Slavonian has preserved the, sibilant s, while 
in British, as in Zend, Persian, and Greek, it has been 
generally changed into h, Irish sm, old, Welsh 
Irish salann, salt, Welsh, halm; or the s when combined 
with other consonants has a prefixed y, as in Irish seared, 
separation, Welsh yscar. As regards this change of s into 
'A'lBritish'also stands to Irish in the same position as 
Greek doesjto Latin, e.g., Latin sal, GreekAs. Like the 
labialism above I pointed out, this change did not, however, 
constitute’ auuaacient diatinctiom Irish words can ’also 
end in s and- r; and in n probably derived from(??i. Of ■ 
these, final » disappears first, but we have an example of 
the preservation ‘ oi la lnal 'rrin so common a word as 
athir, father, when it has lost the initial labial. British 
has often u or u/ for an m in Irish, e.g., Iman, a rope, 
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Irish Imm, ; huvel, low, Irish humal All the dialects of 
the British do not do this equally ; thus Irish amail, anal, 
like, is and m Cornish, and ezief in Armoric, but mal in 
Welsh. And again the Irish preserves letters where the 
British loses them; this is especially the case with 
gutturals, e.g., Irish tech, house, Welsh ti; Irish 7iQcht, 
night, Welsh nos ; Irish teglech, household, Welsh teulu. 

And, lastly, Irish has preserved the declension of its noun 
even to this day ; and forms closely allied to old Indo- 
European declensions are found in Old Irish, but with 
the exception I of the genitive in Cornish scarcely a trace of 
declension is to be found in British. Irish verbal forms 
are also much better preserved than the British ones, 
though the latter are in a better state than the nouns. 

As regards the dialects of each brauch, the Irish ones Irish 
differ less from each other than do the British dialects, di-ileots, 
Irish proper and Scottish Gaelic are practically the same 
language, and do not differ greatly more than the dialect 
of English spoken in the Scotch Lowlands does from 
common English. Such differences as do exist indicate the 
, modern origin of the Scottish Gaehc. Among those 
differences the following will bear out this opinion. In the 
genitive plural the initial consonant is not modified, or, as 
Irish grammarians say, does not suffer ellipsis in Gaelic as it 
does in Irish. Thus a Highlander says nan cos, of the feet, 
where an Irishman would say na g-m ; the former would, 
however, use nam before a labial, -as e.g., namfear, of the 
men. Again the possessive pronouns ar, our, bhur, your, 

,do not cause ellipsis in Gaelic as in Irish, e g., ar huuchaill, 
our boy, Irish ar m-huachaill ; hkircosa, of your feet, Irish 
bhar g-cosa. Again there is the frequent ending of the nomi- 
native plural in Gaelic in an, as. in slatan, rods, a pecu- 
liarity which It shares with Manx and Welsh, and probably 
derives from British ; writing the personal ending -aire, or 
-oir as -air in Gaelic, e.g., sealgair, a huntsman, for seal- 
gaire, and the personal ending -aidh as -aiche or -iche, e.g., 
coisiche for cotddhe, a footman ; writing the Irish termina- 
tion -ugadh in progressive active nouns as -uchadh, e.g., 
gradhachadh ior gradhughadk ; writing the passive parti- 
ciple .always hard instead of softening it under certain 
circumstances, as in Irish, e.g., ta, tha ; te, the. Among 
the less marked differences v«e may point out the- use of the 
negative cha in Gaelic for the modern Irish ni and old 
•rbocka, the more frequent use of the auxiliary verb td in 
conjugation, and jibe absence of / in the future indicative 
and in subjunctive in Gaelic. Manx differs from, Irish 
i much more than Gaelic \ but the dissimilarity is nob nearly 
so groat ^ at first sight it appears to he, owing to a kind 
of phonetic spelling having been adopted in Manx through 
which the radical letters have often been lost. Manx has 
been much corrupted, too, in consequence of the connection 
between Ireland and the Isle of Man having been cut off 
by the Horse conquest, and also by its having been under 
the dominion of Wales for some time ; add to which that 
it uever received literary cultivation. The chief differences 
are in prbhography, — ^the ending of the nominative BlnrM. in 
n already alluded to, the dropping of a final yowql, the 
substitution of d for g, and of t or <; for g in the nii^dle or 
end of words, &(n > , - 

' Of the British dialects Cornish and Armoric resepible British 
each other, more than either of them do, es Welsh., This dialects, 
resemblance is, however, not as great ins' that oE the Irish 
and Scottish Gaelic, but perhaps as^ close, between 
Spanish and Portuguese, 'espeQfally, ^i^ the plater borrowings 
from ;Engligh and I’rench he excluded,. As, to the words 
borrowed by the .Oorpiisb. ,f Erenph, |whicli, ,are much 
more numerous thanJ;i}ose^^akieaffi'6in,BrigAsh!,,.it is iiiter- 
■esting'_in cunnjection.with ^he history of romance to note 
that insmy are borrowed directly from Provengal. The 
; difference between Welsh. and, Qoruish and Armoric is con- 
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siderable ; Mr Edwin Norris tliouglifc it to be as great as 
that between French and Spanish. Besides the difference 
in their vocabularies, which is, of course, largelydne to the 
great number of words borrowed by the southern British 
dialects, especially by Cornish, we may mention the 
following points in which Cornish differs from Welsh, and 
these will serve to indicate the general character of the 
difference between the latter and the southern dialects as a 
whole : — ^the retention in Cornish of an initial s combined 
with other consonants without prefixing y, e.g., scol, scod, 
spgrijt, which in Welsh are weakened to psgol, ysgwydd, 
and ysprydcl ; the diphfchongation of vowels in Welsh in 
cases where Cornish preserves the strong vowel, e,g.^ 
Cornish iSrore, scouth, which are in Welsh trwyn^ twym, 
and ysgwyd ; the better preservation of consonants in the 
middle of words in Cornish than in Welsh, e.g. -, Cornish 
harder, steren, valtovat, canteidl, which have been reduced in 
Welsh to hanrier, seven, gmllawiad, cunyll ; and lastly the 
jireservation in Cornish of a genitive case in complete con- 
formity with the Irish. 

a of The question naturally suggests itself here, when did 
the original Celtic stem divide into the two branches 
described 1 and again, when did each of those branches 

ileets. produce their dialects "2 The late Mr Edwin Norris was 
of opinion that the separation took place after the arrival of 
the primitive stock in the British Islands. This opinion 
appears to be in entire conformity with all the facts of the 
case, ethnological, linguistic, and historical. We have 
already indicated that the Scottish Gaelic is an essentially 
modern dialect, which has an existence of only a few 
centuries. It is probable that pure Irish was spoken in 
the Isle of Man in the 6th and 7th centuries, that is, Irish 
exhibiting no greater dialectic variety than existed at the 
same period between any two provinces of Ireland itself, 
so that the Manx dialect must have grown up since then. 
Of the two branches the Irish is the most archaic, that is 
it has preserved more of the characteristics of the original 
stem. Among the British dialects the most archaic, that 
is, the one which best represents the British branch, is 
Cornish, which is the descendant of the speech of the un- 
Eomanized Britons of England. This was also the opinion 
of Mr Norris, who held that the older the Welsh the more 
closely would it approximate to Cornish, It is indeed 
probable that the Welsh dialect originated in the 5th and 
Sfch centuries, when the conquests of the Saxons began to 
isolate Wales from the other British-speaking people. The 
separation of Cornish and Arinoric is still more recent, a 
fact which supports the story of the emigration of Britons 
to Armorica, and of long-continued intercourse during the 
early Middle Ages. 

uli.A If the preceding view of the origin of the two branches 

igiia.^e. of Oaltie and their respective dialects be correct, it dis|)oses 
OUC8 for all of a very vexed question, namely, did old 
Gaulish belong to the Irish or to the British i^e, or, to 
put it more correctly, to which of those types would the 
dialects belong which would have grown np in France if 
Gaulish had not been suppressed byliatin? The usual 
view has* been that the Gaulish belonged to the sam'e type 
as the British. Grimm’s attempt to prove that the medical 
ineantatious contained in the book of Marcellas of Bor- 
deaux, a physician of the 4th century, were Celtic of the 
Irish type led to a modification of this 'view.' ■ Am4d6e 
Thierry assumed that the Gauls proper spoke a dialect of 
the Irish type, while the Belgse and the Gauls or Galatians 
of Asia Minor spoke Cymric or British. Such a view 
implies that Irish and British had already grown out of 
the original stem before the advent of the Celtio^^peOple 
iu the British Islands and Gaul ; and further tha^ 'two 
distiidct waves of Celts had come into Westerii’‘'Eui:bpe, 
the first ort oldest beiUg the Goidehc or Irish, hrid’ Ihe 
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second the Cymric or British. Edward Lhuyd, the father 
of Celtic philology, long ago suggested an hypothesis of this 
kind as an explanation of the occurrence of geographical 
names in Britain which appeared to him to be Goidelic 
rather than Cymric. Zeuss threw the weight of his great 
authority into the scale in favour of the kinship of the old 
Gaulish and C*ymnc, The grounds on which he based his 
opinion have sinbe, however, been altogether explained aw^ay, 
or their force much weakened, especially since the investiga- 
tions of Gluck and Eoget de BeUoguet on the Gaulish voca- 
bulary which has been collected from classic authors and in- 
scnptions, and the increased knowledge of the Celtic dialects, 
the study of which Zeuss himself so powerfully promoted. 

Mediaeval Irish and Welsh manuscripts contain an insh etlmic 
extensive body of legendary ethnology, which in the ca,se of traditions, 
the Irish legends has been even fitted with a complete 
chronology. Setting aside the more fabulous parts of the 
Irish legeuds which refer to colonists who arrived a short 
time before and after the deluge, we find four successive 
colonies mentioned in the following order : — N'emdians, 

Firbolgs, Tuatha De Dmam, and Milesians. The 
Femedians are said to have occupied the country during 
only two hundred years, when the greater part of them 
went away in three separate bodies, owing to the harassing 
attacks made upon them, and their final overthrow, by a 
people who appear in Irish legends as sea-rovers, called 
Fomorians. One body took refuge in Britain, another 
went to Thrace, and the third into the north of Europe. 

The Thracian party became the ancestors of the second 
colonizing race, the Firlolgs. The Nemedians who went to 
the north of Europe appear afterwards as the Timtha Di 
Danam; those who went into Britain became the Britons. 
According to this legend three of the early tribes which 
peopled Ireland were of the same race with the Britons. 

The fourth and latest of the Irish races, the Milesians, or 
followers of Miled, are also connected with the others in the 
genealogies to be found iu Irish manuscripts, but the rela- 
tionship is much more distant than that which is represented 
to have existed between the other races. All Irish accounts 
of the early races inhabiting Ireland agree in bringing Miled 
from the north of Spain ; but in the early times when the 
Irish ethnic stories received their present shape, the majority 
I of people, not alone in Ireland, but everywhere, had very 
imperfect notions of geography, and often applied the few 
geographical names which had reached their ears by pure 
hazard, and generally without having more than the vaguest 
notions of the places they referred to. A perusal of Irish 
and, we may add, of "Welsh poems and tales will bear out 
what is here stated. Spain in the Milesian story probably 
means no more than that the Milesians, whoever they were, 
came from a distance, and not from neighbouring countries 
with which the early Irish had intercourse. Ethnic tradi- 
tions as a rule do not add much to our knowledge, but it 
is always dangerous to ignore them altogether because they 
must necessarily contain some truth. Of all the Irish 
traditions of this class those only seem to possess real 
importance which relate to the mysterious people called 
the Tmtha D& Danann. This name appears to mean the 
tribes of De and Ana; and as i)eis God, and Ana is called 
the mother of the Irish gods, these supposed invading 
tribes are only the deities in a system of mythology which 
‘has yet to be unraveEed. 

All th^e deities descend' from a common ancestor, theiii.th 
Atidai, or AU-God, and appear to' form twm lines —the niyihclogj' 
jrr*cBfi!iV,,and, the Mes’i probably analogous to tlie 
Teutonic Yanir and Mm. . The close resemblance between 
'tlie Bridh' and Norse ‘^word^ Aes 'm^LMsir can hardly be 
'acQi^nthl." , T^ie former slgtiifies a people ; the latter is 
con:^egted* with the Norse ans and the Anglo-Saxon 6s, 

God, which occuib in many men’s names. The SU was 
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the heavealy fort of the Aes Side, as Asgard was of the 
Msir, The Mna Sidhe, womea of the Sidh, or in the 
singular Bean Sidhe (pronounced Banshee) of modern fairy 
mythology, represent the goddesses of the Aes Side. As 
in other mythologies, the same deity was endowed with, 
different attributes and received different appellatives. 
The mediceval genealogists who looked upon the Tuatha 
Be Bamnn as a real human race, thought it necessary to 
provide a place in the genealogies which they invented for 
every different name, and so added confusion to what was 
before obscure enough. 

As some of those deities occupy a place in Celtic romance, we 
shall venture to say a few words about some of them, though at the 
risk of making one out of several distinct deities, and of makmg 
aeveial out of one. In a subject of inquiry which has been hitherto 
almost entirely uncultivated, and all but unknown, this is neaily 
inevitable ; but a few mistakes, should we make them, will not seri- 
ously interfere with the ohj'eot we have in view. One of the chief 
deities of the Irish pantheon was OgTtm, surnamed Griainwmch, 
“of the sun-like face,” son of Eladan, or SMhcm, that is, of 
knowledge. Ogma had other appellatives, the most important 
being Dagda, Ddhaith Dana or Tuirenn Bicrenn, and CerTtmt “ of 
the honey-mouth,” though the last sometimes appears as the son of 
tlie Dagda. Under the last appellative his wife is Am, the motlier 
of the gods, or the M6r Migu, or M6r Rigm also known hy the appella- 
tives of Badh and Macha. As the latter, she was the mother of 
Aed (fire), who is probably the Aed Mawr of Welsh legends, father of 
Pry dam, the first legendary king of Britain, whence the name Ynys 
Prydaiii, or the Island of Prydain, and the real origin of the mythi- 
cal Hu of the mediseval bards. The Dagda had another son, whose 
name was Aengm, or the Maa Og, a celebrated personage of early 
Irish legend, and an equally eelebiated daughter, Brigii, the god- 
dess of wisdom and judgment. Under the appellative of Delhaith 
Dana or Tuirenn Bicrenn (who is represented as the son of Ogna, 
and not that personage liimself), Og^na has two wives, Ana, under 
that name, and of her other two appellatives, and Mrnmas, who is 
represented as the mother of the fli'st-named wife ; Am, under her 
various names, is therefore at once the daughter and wife of Del- 
haith. Ana's sons hyUelJait/t are Brian, lutlmr, and who 

are called the gods of Ana, and hence she is called the mother of 
the gods. They are the same as the sons of Cer'mU “ of the honey- 
mouth, ” already mentioned as being an appellative of Ogma himself, 
or his son under that of the Dagda. These sons are Seifhoir or 
Mae Giiill, a sea-god, Teithovr or Mae Cecht, the ruler of the sky 
and heavenly bodies, to whom the plough was sacred, and 
CeitJioir or Mae Qreim (son of the earth), Qie god of the earth. 
Their mother was the Etain of Irish legend ; and as she was the wife 
of Ogma under that name, it proves fliat Ccrtmit “ of the honey- 
mouth ” was only an appellative for the latter, and not his son, 
under Ms appellative the Dagda. The wives of the three gods above 
mentioned were Santa, Mila, and Hire, names under which Ire- 
land was personified, Elcmair was either a son of Ogma as Dellaiih, 
or more probably his brother, and was the same as Tade Mor, Orbsen, 
and Lt (the sea). Under the last-named ajppeffative he was god of 
the sea, and is es^cially interesting, form Mm we have the original 
of Shakespeare’s ffing Lear, and the father of Manandan of Irish 
and Welsh romance. It is probable that Dir was the same as Mac 
Ouill, the sea-god above mentioned. There was also a god of war, 
MU (battle), whose son Bsarg (slaughter) was the father of DiancieJU 
Dia m-cklit), the god of the powers (of healing), of Goihnva, the 
smith, and of other impersonations of the Arts. The god of heal- 
ing had a son Gian or Gonn (valour), who is also mown under 
other appellatives, such as Scalball, and is sometimes confounded 
with his wife EtUenn or Eihm (skill). His daughters were Airmed, 
the goddess of physic, and Altom, the wife of Ogma, above mentioned. 
Eihlenn's son Dug is a prominent figure m Celtic romance, and was 
known also by the names of Dug Zdmfada, or Lug “the long- 
armed,” En, and the Sab Hdanach, or piUar of many arts. Abhcan, 
the grandson of Eihlmn and. Gann, was god of music. Conn, under 
his appellative of Scalball, is also made one of the sons of Eehaid 
Garb, son of Brm (power), personages who fill prominent parts in 
Irish story. Among the other sons of Eehaid we must mention 
Badb Derg, the chief of the Side of Munster, and XJillind Eaelar 
Derg, who kills Manandan Mac Dir in a legend. The deities related 
to Gonn ox Gian, husband of Bthlenn, and his son Hwg? are called the 
Aes Trebavr, while those related to the Dagda or Ogma axe the 
Ass Side of story. The two tribes appear in contention or warfare, 
but, nevertheless, occasionally associated and intermarry, like the 
Teutonic Fanir and jEsw ; thus Etain, the daughter of the god of 
healing, wn.s the wife of the Dagda, and Oermait “of the honey- 
mouth;” and Fea and Nemand, the goddess of war, the wives of 
Meit or Mid, the god of war, were the daughters of Elcmair (great 
evil\ known also as Ur. 


Before leaving the subject of tbe early races of Ireland The 
we sbaU say a few words upon a people incidentally men- I’o“onans, 
tioned above, tbs Bomorians, In Irish legends they appear 
as sea-rovers who only occasionally visited the coasts, 
pillaged and oppressed the people by levying tribute, or 
rather holding the inhabitants to ransom. One of the 
principal battles of Irish legendary history is supposed to 
have been fought between the Tuatha Be Banann and 
the Fomorians. Even did we not know, as in this instance 
we do, that one of the contending races was mythical, we 
should naturally be inclined to regard such ethnic quarrels 
as imaginary, unless where we had unquestionable physical 
evidence of the occurrence of the struggle. On the other 
hand, in the case of mythologies which reach us, not as 
the recorded living belief of a people, but as the traditions 
of a prehistoric time, clothing real personages, who lived 
just at the close of that period, in what we might call the 
twilight of the historic period, and around whom as lay 
figures gather and assume definite shape fragments of old 
beliefs, we should always expect to find some nucleus of 
fact in legends relating to such ethnic wars. That tho 
Fomorian and contests are mythological 

there can be no doubt, but the kernel of fact around 
which the myths have gathered is the contests of the Irish 
and the Komansj in other words we believe the Fomorians 
to have been the Eomans. The latter never made any 
settlements in Ireland, but there can be no doubt that they 
kept a few galleys in the western ports of Britain to pro- 
tect the country from the hostile incursions of the Irish 
or Scots, and that they often chased these into Irish ports, 
and forced them to pay ransom. The accounts of the 
Fomorians in Irish story are just in accordance with this 
view, which can be supported by other evidence, into 
which, however, we cannot enter here. 

The Welsh or Cymric ethnic traditions are not so ela- -vveihii 
borate as the Irish, nor do they in their present form bear the etlmic 
same appearance of antiquity about them. According to tradition?, 
the Triads, a peculiar kind of literature to "which we shall 
return hereafter, four classes of tribes entered Britain — tho 
social, the refuge-seeking, the invading, and the treacherous 
tribes. Tho social tribes, of which there must have been 
three to make a triad, were the Cymry, the Lloegrwys, and 
the Brython, who were all of the same race and closely 
related. The Cymry like the Irish Firbolgs came from 
the summer land called Befrohani or Greece, or to speak 
as precisely as the Triads, from “ where is now Constanti- 
nople, by way of the Hazy Sea,” or German Ocean, The 
Lhegrvrys, or Loegrians, came from the land of Gwasgwyn, 
not Gascony, however, but the country of the Voneti, 
about the mouth of the Loire, between whom and the 
Britons there appears to have been much intercourse in the 
time of Caesar. The Brython or Britons came from 
Llydav), that is Armorica, or rather that part of France 
which lies between the Seine and the English Channel, and 
which, therefore, included Hormandy as well as Brittany. 

The refuge-seeking tribes were the Gelyddon in y Gogled, 
the Gwyddel in Alba, and the men of Galedin. Y Gogled 
was apparently a general term among early Welsh writers 
for all the country between the Eibble and the Clyde 
inhabited by Britons j but it probably had a more 
restricted meaning, of which we shall speak presently. 

The Gelyddm, can hardly be other, at least in name, than 
the Caledonians, and were probably a Pictish tribe which 
had settled in the great forest district amidst the British 
people of the Scotch Lowlands. The Gwyddel of Alba 
were the Piets, and as the name Gwyddel implies, they 
were Gaelic. Gwyddel is the Welsh form of the old Irish 
GSidil, or in its modified later form Gaeidhil, or phoneti- 
cally Gael. The men of Galedin, the present Galloway 
(Wigtown and Kirkcudbright), were part of the tribe 
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known in Ireland as Cruitne, that is Piets, and only differed between the rale of the Ouse and the Pennine Chain, into 
from the Gwyddel or Piets of Alia, in having come into what is now the West Riding of Yorkshire. With the 
Galloway from Ireland, The three invading tribes were exception, perhaps, of the immediate neighbourhood of the 
the Goj'cmiaid, the Gwyddel FficUi, and the Saeson or south-eastern coast, where the continuous arrival of fresh 
Saxons. The Goraniaid are said to have come from “ the bands of Saxons had driven away the British inhabitants, 
land of -Pwyl, and they could not be driven out,” but and of the district about the Humber where in like manner 
dwelt about the River Humber and the shore of the Horth the fresh bands of Angles continually coming must have 
Sea. If these be the same as the people known to the done the same, we are not to assume, as is usually done, 
Romans as the Ooritani, they were probably Piets of the that the former British inhabitants, called by the Welsh 
same tribe as the Irish Piets, for there can be no doubt Lloegrwys or Loegrians, had all been exterminated, or 
that Oruitne and Ooritani are the same word. The driven away. On the contrary as the Saxons advanced 
Gwyddel FficUi or Irish Piets who came to Alba by the inwards and the external invasion practically ceased, an 
Sea of Llychlyn (Norway), that is the North Sea, were increasing proportion of Bntons must have been left, 
doubtless a branch of the same Piets who settled about The new comers merely dispossessed the British ruling 
the Humber, in Galloway, and in Ireland. The three families, as the Norsemen did in Normandy, and as 
treacherous tribes were the Gwyddel Goeh or Red Goidxl, happened afterwards in Ireland, and left the bulk of the 
or Gael from Ireland, the men of LlyeMyn or Norsemen, peasants. This was unquestionably the case in Central 
and the Saeson or Saxons. The Triads expressly tell us and Western England, and in Deira and Bernicia, the 
that the Gymry, the Lloegrwys, and the Brython were of present counties of York, Northumberland, Durham, and 
the same stock. The different tribes of the Gwyddel or the eastern Lowlands of Scotland. Cornwall and Devon 
Gael, including the Goraniaid, were simply part of the same were independent British kingdoms. What the Saxons had 
people who inhabited Ireland. We therefore assume with done on the southern and eastern coast the Irish did on 
Mr W. F. Skene that the Piets and Gael \feib the same the west. We cannot enter here into the question of when 
people. the Irish occupation of Western England commenced, or 

Ethnic It thus appears that all the Celtic inhabitants of the how long it lasted ; there is no doubt, however, now that 
British Islands consisted of two branches, which though in the 5th century they occupied a considerable part of 
originally the same people had branched off from each Gwynned, or that part of North Wales now forming 
other in language and in other ways, producing the two Anglesea, Carnarvon, Merioneth, Denbigh, and Flintshire ; 
classes of Celtic dialects, the Goidelic or Irish and the and Demetia, or that part of South Wales now forming 
British, as we have above pointed out. Butwiulewe agree Cardigan, Pembroke, and Carmarthen, or in other words, 
with M. de Belloguet that the Gauls were one in race the north and west coast of Wales. But while the Saxons 
and language, and, moreover, believe that the people who were gradually displacing the British rule in the east, the 
inhabited the British Islands were the same as those of Britons were gradually dispossessing the Irish in the west. 
Gaul, and that the divergence which we now observe The leaders of these Britons were the descendants of a 
between the Goidelic and British dialects first took place certain Cunedda, rejiuted to have been a Gwyddel or 
after their arrival, there seems no reason to doubt that the Piet of the east of Scotland. Another Gwyddel, but 
Celtic population flowed into these islands in two streams, probably one from Ireland, who like Cmedda was said 
one from the neighbouring Gaul, and one from some country to have married a British wife, Brychan, has given his name 
east of Gaul by way of the North Sea, — the Goretani, the to Brecon or Brecknockshire. Brychan may, however, 
G^oyddel FficUi from about the Forth, the Irish Gndtne, have been only the eponymous ancestor of the Goidelic 
and the Scots forming part of the latter stream, and, if our families of Brecon. 

conjecture be correct, the latest comers, a view in harmony The west of Britain from the Dee to the Clyde, with 
with ethnic traditions, but differing from the ordinary the exception of Galloway, was occupied by independent 
opinion that the so-called Gymry came long after the British tribes, apparently confederated for purposes of war. 
Goidil, and drove them westward, they themselves being in On the eastern side between the Humber and the Tyne 
turn pushed iu the same direction by the incoming Saxons, was Dyfer or Deira, also British at this period ; and 
It would be interesting to pursue the subject of the north of Deira, was Bryndch or Bernicia, which extended 
ethnology of the early races of the British Islands through to the Forth. These two states probably formed in the 
the conflicts and displacements of races which took place beginning of the 6th century part of a confederation of 
between the landing of Osesar and the final retirement of Cumbrian states. But in the course of that century they 
the Romans in the 5th century. But as this is not seem to have been gradually converted into Anglian states 
absolutely necessary for the filustration of a literature which without any serious displacement of population, or even 
only dates from the latter event, we shall content ourselves of ruling families. On the shore of the Firth of Forth 
with giving a sketch of the ethnic distribution of the people was a Strict called in Welsh Guotodin, the eastern part 
of Britain resulting from the conflicts and displacements of which about the Penfcland Hills was called Manau 
referred to as it existed in the beginning of the 6th century, Guotodin, and was occupied by a tribe of Goidelic or Irish 
when we are on sure ground in the history and literature Hets, who, there is reason to believe, had also settlements 
of Ireland at least. Without such a preliminary sketch in other parts of Bryneich along the east coast. It was 
much that we shall have to say of great importance in the from this tribe that Gunedda, if, as is probable, he was not 
history of Celtic literature would be unintelligible. an eponymous ancestor, had sprung. The remainder of 

Etlinic dis- In the end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th centuries Guotodin, between the Lammermooi Hills and the sea, 
tribution external invasions had ceased, and the different races had seems to have been also at least partially occupied by 
gathered into separate states, and commenced a struggle for another foreign people, most probably Frisians. On the 
pop ^ mastery, In England the Saxons (using that term as a western side, in what is now Argyllshire, north of the Clyde, 
collective name for Saxons proper, Frisians, Angles, and a settlement of Scots, who had gradually leaked in there 
Jutes) held possession of the southern and eastern coast from the opposite coast of Ireland, had been formed, and 
from Dorsetshire to the Humber — ^the Angles chiefly occupy- had become organized into a distinct state which was 
ing wliat is now Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln — and were ultimately destined to absorb the whole of Scotland, and 
gradually makiug themselves masters of Central England give it its present name. The remainder of the country 
towards the Severn, and were even penetrating northwards north of the Forth and Clyde was occupied by the Piets, 
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properly so called, a Goidelic people closely akia to, indeed 
aliiiosb identical with, tlie Irisli. In Galloway was another 
branch of Piets, called Gimjddel Fjkhti by tho^ Welsh, 
that is, Goidolic or Irish Piets, part of the Oncitne who 
leaked over from Ireland like the Scots. 

In the bcgiiiniiig of the Cfch century the Romanized 
Britons were giving way evorywhero before the Teutonic 
tribes, and the only iadependent territory which thoy 
appear to have held conipriscd~.-(l) The Danmoiiiaii 
kingdom of Devon and Cornwall ; (2)-the part of Eastern 
Wales now forming Montgomeryshiro and Radiiorsliiro, 
which later formed the [)riuci})aliLy or lordship of Poioi/s, 
and porIia[iH even yet all the kud to the Severn, that is, 
Jfurefortlshiro ami Shropshire ; (.'!) Cumbria, that is, all 
the land fi'om the Ribblo to tlio Solway west of the Pcmu'no 
oli'iiii, and all the Lowlands of Scotland to the Roman 
Wail, save Galloway, and (jmtedin, or Linlithgow (includ- 
ing part of Stirliug.Hliiro), Edinburgh, and lladdiugtousMro j 
{i) Jh\i/Hnrk, Burnicia, tliatis, Berwickshiro, Barham, and 
Nortluimburlaiul ; (5) Dij/r, or Dcira, that is, Yorkshire. 
Tim ancioiit diooosos of Scotland, even as they existod in 
l!w KUh century, soeui tn mark out very well the ethnic 
ooiiditluii of llm fjowlands in the early jmrt of tlio tlth 
coutury. The cliocosu of Galloway included the territory of 
the frisli Piets; the diocese of 1 lothiau, which luul throe 
rural (leiuiurioH~-(l) linlithgow, or Manm (rmtodiii, 
((!innpi’ising the shire of that name, part of Stii'Unglishire, 
and tlio most of Bdiuburgh), occupied by the linilmy)\ a 
mi.vod race of Picis and Britoiii}, aceording to Mr Skene ; 
(2) iriuUlington and the remainder of Edinburgh, that is, 
(riMfotlut, in which, as we liavc said, there was an early 
Hcttlemuut of Erisians, or Angles; and (11) Mersu, (hat i.s, 
Bui’wick. Tlio ceiitiniuid e.'ci.stmice of a (loididu! or I'iotwh 
liojmlation on the south side of the Eirtli of l'’orth, even 
ill Berwickshire, down to ii.s lute as (.he Hth century at 
least, sconis to ho siiowii l)y tlin uxisleiuio tlieroof cliurcJie.M 
belonging to tlie nimiciili diocese of Dimkeld, In Llie 
l.'ith century they formed a separate deanery of I, hat 
diocese, which appears lo have coiTcsponded with the 
Goidelic population of (ImUdm, Vryikmt tho Gymric 
or true British country of the Lowlands, was cimHetpiL'utly 
tioiiU5runiuni.s with tho dincoso of Glasgow, comprising the 
live rural doanovios of Glasgow proper'—Rutherglua, Ikii- 
mix, Lanark, Kylo and Oumiinghamo, and Garrick ; and 
tlm four deaneries of the archdeaconry of Toviotsdale,-- 
Teviotsdalc, Peebles, Niilisdale, and Annandnlo, This was 
the region called y (hif/M, tliougli it is probable tluit this 
term was apiilicd to tlm wliole of the independoiit British 
territory, that is, Gnmbria as well as Prydahi proper ; 
but whatever was its extent, y (ht/lcd was tho cradle of 
tho language ami iil,omture of Waius. It was tho country 
of its prehistoric pouts Anourin and Llywarch Hfin, and 
of tha seer Merlin, wh(i.sc famo was so groat in tho Middle 
Ages, and who is also rockoned among the early poets of 
the Welsh. 

To complete this ethnic ])icturo of Britain at the dawn 
of Giillio literature it would be necessary to give a sketch 
Ilf tho political and sodal state of the mrioua Ooltic tribes, 
HO far as we could diruetly or by induction ascartain it. 
But as the articles Bukiion Jaw and Guns give perhaps 
Btiongh of this kind of information for the pui|J 08 e wo have 
In view, w© refer tho readers to tlioso articles. 

In tne earlier stages of tribal organiaaition among tho 
Aryans ahd other rases, the chief wan priest as woU as 
king. But the Oclts appear to have already passed into 
a higher political stags before they came within tho light 
of history, and to have established a distinct priostliood 
known to us as that of tho Druids. Greek tod Roman 
writers give u» very littla information on this subject, and 
the early Welsh records and poetry none at all Modem 
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Welsh writora have, however, made up for this want in 
their genuiue literature by inventing an elaborate Druidical 
system of religion and philosophy, which, they pretend, 
survived the introduction of Christianity, and w<aa secretly 
upheld by tho Welsh bards in tho Middle Ages. This uoo- 
Druidic imposture has found numerous adlicrouts, and has 
been supported with a good deal of mi.sspout learning by 
several persons of considorablo talent. It would be a waste 
of time to say anytliing further on the subject here. In 
Irish poems and talcs Druids, and other organized learned 
classes, are frequcutly mentioned. Brom an analy.si.s of 
these, and .aided by whatever light the olas-sical writers 
throw on tho Druidism of Gaul and Britain, avc may imiliu 
the following mdnetion as to their position and organizaLieii 
ill Ireland, where tliey cannot liavo hcuu very diU'eront 
from what they wore in other CoUie countries. There are 
no definite accounln of tho religious rites practised by tliu 
pagan Irisli, but tlioro arc several allusions, wdueb, thuiigh 
vaguu, plainly show that siicli rites o.Kisted, and that it wais 
one of tho funutioms of tho Druids to perform them. The 
Druids also invoked tho dmmfcio.s in favour of Ihcir friemls 
and against their euoiuios, and for this purpose they maile 
iucautatious uimii a mound or elevated groumi near tho field 
of battle. They determiued, by uiigurie.s from the heavenly 
bialks, clouds, w-iud, .smoke, the ilight of birds, iiml other 
jihumimuna, the prepitious and unpropitious iiintis for iighi- 
ing a liattlo, or doing any other iiiijiortant action. They 
anmiiineed the dtuva or things which it would be uuliieky 
for a ehief or a tribe to do, foretold future events, jiraetised 
incaiitation.s of various kinds, luqit events in remembraiiee, 
and were, in a word, the depositaries of .such kiiowhslge u.s 
was jiusse.ssed in frolaud at tlm tiim'. Many of timse 
fiiaotioiis belong equally to the per.soms usually ealleil poets, 
and among tliequaliHeiithinti of (lie liigimr gr.ide of the lalter 
was a knowledge of ceriain kinds of ineuntalioa, funuu of 
wliieli involved many pagan rite.*, tlu' prnetiee of which we 
litid di.Htiimlly asoritied to Druids, d’liut llm liitler wert. 
theniforu only a liiglmr degiuu of the order of poet.H scimw 
certain. A.s such they luituraily performed or HUperintonded 
all tlm lugliur pagan ritvs, and henee tlm wlioki order, of 
which they were llm highcHt repruHuutatives, were culled 
DruidH, After tlm introduction of Chriatknity tlm hieraliu 
fimcUons of tlm Druids coasuil, uud tho term Druid, which 
had boon tlm special uppullatlvo of tlm poets who performed 
those functions, gradually fell into dusuotudi’. But tim 
order of which thoy were tlio liighost oxpoimnta did not 
dimppoar as it did in Gaul ; there its lay functions were 
Bwept away by Roman law, wlmroas in Ireland tiu'y 
acquired new vigour, In pagan tiiims llm pools enjoyed 
great power and many privihsgu.s, botli of wliieli tiny are 
said to have abuaud to such an u.xtunt that it wiw proposed 
to banish llmm altogotlmr out of Ireland. Through tho 
intorcessiou of the mylhical king of Ulster, Uum'hnhur J/ue 
iVewt, this, wo aro told, was not dono ; tlmir nmubur was, 
however, dimiiushud, and their powur and privilegcw 
curtailed. Among other changes said to have been tlmn 
efftictod was that of ilcpriviug tlm pouts of tho fiumtionB of 
jud^o, which tlmy Imd hitlmrto porfommd. This logmid 
indicates the oxistenco at some imriod imumdiatoly precmi- 
ing tlm introduction of Christianity of a strugglo biilwcon 
tho lay and tho Hpiritual power, in which tlm formor were 
to some extent sacceesfui, Tlm stru^^lo conthnmd uvtm 
into Christian times, for iu the 6idi century it wa« again 
proposcsd to banish ^om, but on this occasion tlmy wore 
protected by Bt Oolumcill^ not, however, without a furtlmr 
dimiimtioa of Rieir, number and loss of power, ‘ 

The orgaukatloM of tho loomed oiM@», as ws diul 
dascribed in Irish munuacripte, is «o doubt to bo referred (b 
to tike D(d or iwrliamMit holden at Dridiaceta about the **^‘““* 
year 575, at wmA were present the king of the Dalriadio 
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or Bcotic kingdom, tlis paramount king of Ireland, and 
many siib-roguli, and prominent above all St Columcillb. 
According to this organization tliere were tlirce grades or 
orders, — tbo Gradh Ema, the Gntdk Foite, and the Gradh 
Fili. Mena, wisdom, meant general as distinguished from 
special professional knowledge. A graduate of Maui was 
called a Sai, sage, but there appear to have been several 
degrees of the title, the highest of which was the OUamh Sai, 
sometimes called also the liosai, or very sage, or Sai leitre, 
lettered sago. OUamh (pron. OlUmc), we may remark, wa.s 
the title of the highest degree in any profession. An OUamh 
Sai had the rank and was entitled to the retinue of a lUg 
Tuatha, or tribe king. All quesLiuna between the dilibrent 
tribes, the iuterpretatiou of the laws, the succession to 
chief tainsbips, and similar questions were decided by them. 
They were the genealogists or historians of the chiefs or 
kings. In pagan times the Gradh Mena, which was only a 
branch of the order, call it which wo will, of Druids or 
poets, was probably the highest, judging by the dignity and 
privilege of its OUamh, and consequently the one whose 
mombors wore .specially called ])ruid.s. If this view be 
correct, it was to this branch that the functions of judge 
originally bolougotl. When the right of judgineiit passed 
from the Druids into the hands of Llio Mhj, or chief, the 
latter no doubt aclud as judge himself, or appointed some 
one to fill his place, 'hhia judge was called a JhriUieavi, or 
as ho is called from the pronunciation of the luudcrii form 
of the word, a Brohon, and was always in early time.s a 
Sai, for Fenechas, or law, formed part of the knowledge 
comprised iiiuler the term Mima, a fact which strongly 
Kuiiports tho view above expressed, that the Sai was the 
fiucoe,SHor of llio Druid. In time the practice of law grew 
into a distinct profession, and ovory Brdiheani of tho higher 
olas.s, tliat is every one who was a Sai, kept a kind of law 
Holioi)]. Thus arose tho Gradh Ftne, or lawyers. One of 
the causes which no dembt helped to separate the study of 
Meiwhas, or law, from the general study of Mma, or wisdom, 
was the rise of schools in connection with r'digious 
establislmiouts. 

The class of persons whom wo have above do.sigmitod 
as poets were called File in Irish, and their art MiUdmht. 
Tliu latter is usually translated poetry, but it was rather 
vatie.luatiou in which they used voim Thu Fili truly 
repruseuLs the Oiiunts, or vate.s, who formed one of the 
orders of Druids, inentioued by hStrabo. (Some of the 
forms of ineantatiou praetisod by tho Fili are described in 
Ii'isli mauuseripts, and, as we have staled above, are nltri- 
butud to the Druid as well as to tho Fili. Those wliich in- 
volved pagan rites, and which were consequently forbidden 
by St Patrick, fell into desuoludo with tho name Druid 
but simple iuenntaiious by rhymes continued to bo practised 
in Oliriatian tiuuis. One of those, the Glam Michinn, or 
an incantation of satirical vei'sos acoompanied by certain 
oeromouios, which was boKovod to bo capable of rais- 
ing blisters on tho face, was much used, and supplies, 
perhaps, one reason of tho great setisitivenoss of Celts to 
Htiliro. Tho Fill appears to have been distinguished in 
oirly times by sumo kind of tonsure, tho exact nature of 
which wo do not uuderstaud. Perhaps it was the same as 
that after vvard.H used by tho Christian priests, which 
was one of the ciuisos of difference between the early Irish 
Ohui'ch and the Kouiau Church. It is at all events worthy 
of remark that the Irish priostH wore reproached with having 
tlio tonsure of Bimou hlagms, who in those times Was the 
representative of all magicians or others who practised 
necromancy or vaticination. There wore several degrees 
of the order of Fill, tho highest being the OUamdi Fili, as 
wo have already pointed out, A Fili of this rank was 
entitled to keep, that is, to have supported for him,. a grey- 
hound, a beagle, four stallions, two mares, and thoir foals ' 


— the maintenance of the horses, being we are told, at the 
■expanse of the church. The king fostered the Olkmh’s 
sons ad if they were his own ; and the queen was bound 
'to give dowiies to his daughters. In return for all these 
emoluments and privileges the Fili, or poet, was boiuid to 
furnish a panegyric of the prince annually. In fact the 
chief function of the Fili when lie became a mere poet was 
to eulogize the chief, and the chief’s family and ancestors. 

The designation, given to the G.aulish bards, of parasites 
who attended the Gaulish warriors on military cxpeditiomi 
to celebrate their praise, by Posidonius the Ehodiaii Stoic, 
who visited Gaul about 100 n.o., applies with equal trnih 
to the Irish Fili. Tho flattery was not given without 
hope of reward, however. In the glossary attributed to 
Cormac, who was at the same time king and bishop at 
Cashel in the 9th century, which is at least as old as 
tho 10th century, we arc told that the reason why tho 
second degree of Fili was called an Jinruth was becauso 
of “ the rich stream {Sriiih) of beautiful praise which flows 
from him, and the stream of treasures which flows to Inm 
ill return.” This was exactly the sonliraeut of the Qauli.sli 
bard who in eulogizing the magnificence of Bituitns tbo 
A.veniiau chief said, “Prom the track of Ms chariot- 
wlicols sprang gold and blessings to mortals.” An OUamh, 
or as we might call him a doctor, in FilidccIU was entitled 
to. liavo a ceniaiu number of Hcholars who funned his reiiuue 
when ho went abroad. One of his privileges was to lualce a 
circuit at certain timo.s, llio extent of which dopendod upon 
hi.s rank. When, for insiauco, an OUamh Fili became 
chief poet, and was invested wuLh the Tm/m, or cloak 
trinmiod with white feathers, tho symbol of his office, ho 
might make a circuit of Ireland. During his circuit the 
OUamh Fill was entitled to maintonanco and pruteetiou 
for a certain time, not only for himself but for liis legal 
retiuuo, and thoir horses and dogs also. Tiioy could not, 

' however, remain beyond tho fixed legal time W'ithout special 
invitation. A Fili, or indeed any of tho recognized learned 
professions, could not claim hospitality os a right from any 
' 01)0 below a certain rank, which was measured by his own. 

' Tho bards who recited poems and sttnies formed at first a 
, distinct branch from tho Fili According as the true 
' Filidrcht fell into desuetude, and tho Fili became simply a 
poet, the two orders practically coalesced, aud the )miuc.s 
Fili and bard became aynonymous. I'hero were .several 
degrees of bards, acoording to tho number of poems and 
' stories which tho graduate should bo able to reiul,o. lu 
' pagan tiraos, and during the Middle Ages, tho Irish bards, 
like tho Qaidish ones, accompanied their recitation of 
poems cm a stringed iustrumout called a Grid, believed to 
have boon a harp. The bard was therefore to tho Fili, nr 
poet, what the Jogler was to tho Tronbadmtr, aud tho 
Jongleur to the Tromke, The GruHlre, or harper, who 
likewise played upon a kind of lloto called a Timpan, and 
who belonged to tho privileged classes, while the players on 
other instruments did not, was probably tlie roprosentativo 
of the true hard. 

One of tho most interesting points in tho history of Celtic Tluih'iirnctl 
literature is the relation of the transformed Druidic hlorai'cliy and 
just described to the Christian church. Independent of its (!j" 
own intrinsic interest some knowledge of this is necessary 
,in order to understand the system of schools in Ireland in 
the early Middle Ages, and the position which the native 
hteraturo occupied in 4em.. Before stating what wo have 
to say ’on tlie latter < subjects we must therefore briefly 
describe the character of the early Irish Churcb. 

The presence of British bishops at several councils, and 
the production of so distinguished a horesiarch as Pekgius, 
prove that there must have been an organized churcl) in 
Britsia in the ith century. A.t that poried there were 
many .populous towns there, aud much of the culture of 
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a ricli Eoman province. The British Church must, of huts and a circular oratory gradually grew up, which 
therefore, have been organized upon the municipal type as differed from the original one only by the absence of the 
in the rest of the Roman empire ; that is, the jurisdiction ramparts and ditch forming the Afterwards the 

of the bishops must have coincided with the civil govern- round tower, which was a mere extension of the circular 
ment of the Romans, out of which the later diocesan stone Caisel, itself an imitation in stone of a circular 
system grew. The intercourse, partly commercial, partly wicker-house — afforded a refuge and place of safety for 
hostile, which took place between Britain and Ireland in preserving from fire and theft tho sacred vessels and books 
the 3d and 4th centuries could scarcely have failed to belonging to those religious establishments, which were 
introduce Chriatiauity into the latter country. Mediaeval directly established for religious purposes, 
writers state that Christianity existed in Ireland before Whether a single Fine or tho collection of “ Housoh ” 

St Patrick ; and Oelestius, the chief disciple of Pelagius, forming a Tmth, or tribe, became Christian, they were all 
and, according to St Augustine, the real leader of tho of the same blood, and tho right of succession to tho 
Pelagians, was an Irishman. Indeed, if wo can trust the property and goveriimetil of the church remained with tho 
statement of Gonadius, who flourished at the end of the Fine or “ Honso ” of the donor. The clinrch within each 
Gth century, the parents of Celostiiis must not only have Tiutth, or triho, which constituted tho unit state of the 
boon Christians in Ireland in the year 369, but must have Irish political system, vvas simply a spiritual Fine, or 
known the use of letters, for, according to the writer quoted, “ House,” and could receive and hold land only in tho 
Celestius wrote three letters, in tho form of littlo hooks, on same way as any other M'me. Uonce the (Jomorh (coheir), 
the things nocossary for all desirous of serving God. This or successor of the founder of a Conobium, might bo, and 
primitive Irish Ohurch appears to have boon principally, if froqucntly was, a layman. T’his explains, ^ too, the ari.sto- 
not altogether, confined to the south of Ireland, tho cratic character of tho saints of the early Irish Ohurch, who 
province of Munster forming an independent kingdom at all necessarily belonged to tho families of Llie chiefs, as (ho 
this period, or at least one having but littlo political unfreo classes could not form Finn, or "Houses,” or 
Cl innecbion with tho other provinces. In after times, when enter those in existence, except by adoption according to 
the fame of tSt Patrick had become established, and he came legal forms. When a person of low birth appears among 
to be regarded as tho solo apostle of Ireland, tho saints of tho saints wo are sure to have some legend showing how 
tho primitive church, many of whoso names have come he canio to be adopted by somebody. As a constKiueuce 
down to us, wore assumed to have belonged to tho Patrician of this aystom all tho Cenobia which grow^ out of the 
period, or were confounded with persona of tho same first, and tho chapels which wore ostablislied in commetiou 
name. In this way St Brendan, tho voyager, born on with Oenobia to supply the religious wants of ilistric.iH 
tho shore of the Atlantic Ocean in the county of Kerry, remote from tho latter, remained under the govonuumit 
has been confounded with a later St Brendan who lived of the parent eatablishniont. Nay more, tlio Gonobia 
in the centre of Ireland. Tho church which grow up iu founded in neighbouring countries by missioniU'ii's often 
tho south of Ireland, though the olispring of tho British contiuuod to acknowledge the headship of the panmt 
Church, must necessarily have adapted itself to tho establishment. Tlioy formed, in fact, a religious c.lan, iu 
political and social organization of tho country, which was which tho abbot of the parent eslablishme.ut ('xerciseil (lie 
altogether tribal, and being without walled towns had same kind t){ authority as the Ivi'ad of the ordinary (dan. 
none of tho olomonts of muniedpal government which had In this way it often IiappomHl that bishops, notAvitlisland 
inouklod tho church organization olscwliero. Some of tho ing tho higher order of their functions, were inidm' the 
Irish logoiulary lives of saints of tho early church, though, jurisdiction of priosta, and even of women, ns in the case 
in tho form in which wo have thorn, iwt older than from of vSt Rrigit. This peculiar organization of tlui ehureli 
tlio 12th to tho 14th century, give us amidst a luxuriant continued to exist unalterutl iu Ireland dnriug several 
growth of prodigies an insight into this highly intoreating centuries, indeed with few changes, chiefly relating to the 
church, which tho subsociuont conversion of tho r’ost of position of bishops, down to tho Norman (linnpiest, 'rim 
Ireland by St Patrick merely extended, but did not change. Irish carried this organization with thorn into Wale.s, 

When a inissiouaiy had cunvui’tod a chief and his Gem, or (Scotland, England, Gaul, Gewmany, und SwilzerlamI, 
principal men, ho bocamo an adopted member of tho tribe, wlmre it was finally supplanted by tlu' Itenedidine order, 
and was considered to bo a &ii', in otimr words, ho was When a Awn, and its snrrinmding village, in wliieli My Iic.ti 
given tho same rank and privilego.s as tho pagan jmoats lived the various elasses who formed thtj hinnseimld and 
liiul. Beyond building a round wicker oratory for the retainers of a chief, btmtune a kind of (Vnobinm, in which 
priest, no change whatever was made in tho organization wore associatod together tluwo who had formally adopted 
of tho triho. The course of study for tho diflbrent grades a religious life and Iho.sts who hud not, we, can undersUind 
of Jkna, Fi/idflcht, and Fnwhas wont on as before, except how a school could grow up in wiiieh A'cno, Fitidd'ht, und 
that in the course of Phut, or wisdom, the Christian doctrine Fencefm Bliould he taught along with ladin and (Ihristiun 
wn.*? added. Tho practice of the dilferunt kinds of verbal knowledge, Bub oven in the (siso of Grnobiu wliicdi hud 
incantation which did not involve distinct pagan rites some a direct religious origin tho sanm tiling took pluco, Itoeausti 
centuries laiiCir by tho poets shows this. Pmstiiig, prayer, many persons of those profossionH embraced a religious 
and vigils were practised, and those who wished to embrace life, and came tharo with their pupils, either with tho object 
the ecclesiastical state, that is, to join tho new learnod class of increasing their own knowledge, or to partake of the 
called kter the Gmdh Jkhm, or grade of tho church, literary life of the place. In the Gth century some of 
tonsured thomsolvos, aa did the students of FilUMii also, those schools had already acquired considerable reputation } 
as wa have boforo said. 'I'he Jhin, or fortified residence, while in the 7th and 8th centuries some had grown into 
of tho cliiof, around which lay always a village of tho small towns, and were much frequented by strangers, 
difforont classes of people who constituted the retainers of Bede tells us that in 064 many of the nobility and 
an Irish chief, became a kind of Omohinm of a novel type, lower ranks of the English nation were in Ireland lemling 
kSomo members of the Fine, or " House,” desirous of a monastic Hfo, or attending the schoals, *' going nbout 
practising a higher degree of asceticism, went into the from one master’s cell (hut) to another.” Incidentally we 
mwch-Iand, or waste land of tho territory, and built a loam that ouo of those schools, namely, €Ul Belaigh, had 
wicker Imt and oratory, Others followed, and built their soven streets of huts occupied by foroigimra in the first 
huts all around, and a now Cenobium, consisting of a village half of the 8th century. Erom all this it will bo seen that 
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tlie teachers in the Irish schools, even, when connected tinuous Old Irish text, But according to Mone there is 
with Cenobia, or ^ later with monasteries, were not in the convent of St Paul, somewhere in Carinthia, a manu- 
nocesaarily ecclesiastics. Indeed some of the most distin- script altogether in Irish, containing among other pieces 
guishod men who taught in them wore laymen, such as Mac poems, copies of which are to be found in manuscripts of 
Coise, Colmau O’Cluasaigh, &c. ; and even Plann, surnamed the 14th century in Ireland. In the Royal Library at 
of the monastery, who was head-master of the school of St Copenhagen there is one manuscript, partly vellum and 
BiiiU, now Monasterboyco, in the first half of the 11th partly paper, containing Irish poems, which formerly 
century, was a layman and married. This explains the lielonged to Professor Thorkelin, but we do nob know its 
circumstance, so unusual in other countries in the Middle age. The manuscripts formerly belonging to the Irish 
Ages, of so distinguished a scholar as Johannes 8cotus College at Louvain were dispersed, the better portfe^m being 
Jiirigona being a layman. taken to the Pranciscan convent of St Isidore at^^^ine, 

Tho course of iustructioii includocl under the term FUi- where they remained until within the last five or six :^rs, 
(Jorhi, wliioli an OUanih MU passed through, as laid down when they were brought to the convent of the same order 
in a spooial tract called the Leahhar Ollamhan, or Book of in Dublin. The romauider of tho Louvain manuscripts, 
Ollavcs, occupied twelve years, eight of which were devoted consisting chiefly of copies of Irish lives of the saints made 
to learning to road and write tho grammar of the Irish for Colgan when preparing his Acta Sandomm, are now in 
language, the laws of tho privileged classes, Filidecht the Iloyal Library at Brussels. These are all the Irish 
proper, which besides vaticination, tkc., included whatever manuscripts now known to exist on the Continent. The 
knowledge was thou iiossossed of tho phciiuracna of Irish n.annscript,s in tho United Kingdom are very uiimer- 
nature. tho olomouts of philosophy, Duinsenchas or his- ous, and by good fortune the majority of them, and these 
torical topography, and loariiing by lieart about 270 tales tho moat valuable, are in public libraries, and are thus at 
and a number of poems, and the secret language of tho once more accessible to scholars and safer from fire, tho 
pooLs, (kc. The ninth and tenth yeans were devoted to danger by which Welsh literature has already suffered 
tho coiupoHitiou of various kinds of poetry ; the eleventh much loss. The number of Irish manuscripts which 
year was omployotl in c()nipo.sing fifty major and fifty formerly existed must have been cuasidorablo if the 
minor Hpecimoius of vonse rwpuring tho use of four kind.s File were iwt indu8triou.s as they wore numerous and well 
of metro. Tho studios of tho twelfth year consisted in tho rewarded. Itloro than thirty books are mentioned by 
composition of six orations, and tho study of tho art of special names as sources from which some of tho most 
poetry according to tho precepts of four different authors, important e,xistiug manuscripts wore compiled, which are 
whose treatises aro unfortunately either lost or unknown, now lost, although some of thorn existed as late as tho 
Tho last two years of the course wore for those who 17th century. Nearly all tho most valuable existing books 
proposed to booomo OlUvtnh. Whatovor may have boon aro to bo found in four public libraries, namely, iboso of 
tlio clmractor of the teaching or tho value of tho outcome, tlio Royal Irish Academy and Trinity College, Dublin, the 
it is tho earliest example of tho cultivation of any vulgar Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the British Museum, 
langnago in ISuropo. As an example of tho importance Tho collection of Irish manuscripts belonging to tho 
attached to the native literature, it may bo mentioned that Royal Irish Academy is the largest of all, and comprises, 
the lioad-mttHfcur of a school was obliged to go through the besides a largo number of paper manuscripts containing 
course just indicated, as well as to know Latin, “and from many things not found elsewhere, tho valuable rollum 
tho 'rou Commaudmouts to tho whole of the Scriptures.” naauuscripts, iMthhar 71a h-Uidhri or Book of tho Dun 
Tho school hero implied would be ouo of those connected Cow, the Book of Ballymoto, tho Book of Leoan, the 
with a Conobium, or luouastory, and had usually six Leahhar Jireac or Speckled Book, tho Book of Fermoy. 
toaclioi'H. Tho lowest of thoso taught tho students to rocito Next in importance stands tho collection of Trinity Collogo, 
the psalms ; the second taught the course of native litora- Dublin, which contains tho Book of Leinster (tho most 
ture just described up to tho end of tho 10th year. The valuable from a literary point of view of all oiisting 
foiu’lJi master tauglit Jjatin, arithmetic, and tho eloments of manuscripts), the yellow Book of Lecan, anti a number of 
astronomy and geography j tho fifth master was professor of other manuscripla full of poems and prose tales, besides 
divinity; and the sixth was the lioad-mastor, who was sui)- the most valuable of the existing law manuscripts. The 
posed to know the whole course, both profane and sacred, collection in the Bodleian Library, though consisting we 
flxlstliiK In discussing the outcome of this systom of education behove of only sixteen volumes, is very valuable. Besides 
irinli MSS. can here of course take cognizance only of what has a rare law manuscript it includes a manuscript compiled 
been written in Irish, and must consequently leave out of perhaps as early as the year 1100, and certainly not later 
consideration the Latin hymns of the early church, the than tho first half of tho 12th century, and containing some 
writings of Oolumbanus, Sidil or Sodulius, Johannes Scotus, important poems not known to exist olsewhoro. The 
Adamnan, and others who wrote in Latin. For the same British Museum Library has now a considerable number 
reason wo must in speaking of existing Irish manuscripts of Irish manuscripts, chiefly, however, written on paper, 
leave out of consideration the Latin ones, among which are But besides some law manuscripts of value, there is one 
some of tho most remarkable illuminated books in Europe, voUum manuscript, a small folio of 68 leaves beautifully 
such as tho Book of Kells. In the Ambrosian Library in written about the year 1460, formerly belonging to Sir 
Milan, tho libraries of the convent of St Gall and of Bern Henry Spelman, which contains the best extant copies of 
in Switzerland, of the University of Wtoburg, and of so verm of tho most celebrated historic tales. Of tho 
Oarlsniho, there are several Latin manuscripts glossed more vellum manuscripts in private hands the most important 
or leas copiously with explanatory Irish words. There is aro the Book of Lismore, belonging to the duke of Dovon- 
also in tho town Kbrary of Oambray a manuscript containing shire, and kept at Lismore Castle in Ireland ; a manuscript 
tho canons of an Irish council held in 684, in the middle in the possession of the O’Connor Don, containing a largo 
of which is preserved a fragment of an Irish sermon on self- number of poems of the 15th and 16 th centuries; the 
denial. These manuscripts, some of which bdong to the Liber Flavus, a small folio manuscript of about the 
8tli century and the others to the 9th, furnished materials bednning of the 16th century ; the manuscripts fomerly 
to 2!ierw8 for his Omrmaika Cdiwa, a work which created belonging to the duke of Buckingham, and now in the 
an epoch in Celtic philology. With the exception of the possession of the earl of Ashburnham. The most important 
last-mentioned none of these manuscripts contain a con- manuscript in this collection, which is inaccessible to 
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scholars, is tlie larger fragment of the Book of O’Dnvegan, 
Ollamh of Ui Maue^ the O’ICelly’s country, who died in 
the year 1372. The other part of this manuscript is in 
the British Museum. 

Contents of The contents of these manuscripts are of the most 

Irisli MSfcj. miscellaneous character, in fact many of them are mere 
scrap-books. The following classification will enable the 
reader to form some general notion of the nature of existing 
Irish literature •—(1) grammar and glossanes j (2) annals, 
genealogies, and pedigrees ; (3) history, legendary and 
real, including a large number of narrative poems, some of 
which might be considered to be ballads, and prose his- 
torical tales; (4) mythological and other imaginative 
tales , (5) lyric i)oetry ; (G) satire ; (7) religious litera- 
ture, including lives of saints ; (S) law ; (9) science, 
inclusive of medicine ; and (10) miscellaneous translations 
from other languages. The manuscripts containing this 
varied literature were written after the 11th century; only 
three of the principal ones above mentioned are as old 
the 12th, the remainder being ■written chiefly in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. The contents of a manuscript are at 
least as old as itself and may be much older. Sometimes 
the manuscript itself informs us that a particular piece 
was copied from another manuscript which is named. 
Again poems are attributed to authors who hved long 
before the manuscript coataining them was written, even 
as far back as pagan times. Can we look upon those 
poems as the gemuue work of the period they are referred 
to, in the same way as we accept the works of Gieek aud 
Latin writers, although wa do not possess any manuscripts 
of them written, within even centuries of the author’s 
time 1 and if nob, ho ware we to determine the true age of 
the contents of an Irish or of a Welsh manuscript 1 The 
answer to this question necessarily affects everything that 
could be said on the character and growth of Irish and 
Welsh literature. We must, therefore, say a few words on 
the subject, especially with a view of pointing out some of 
the considerations which might help us to arrive at a true 
solution of the problem, 

CJ.se of The first point which naturally suggests itself for inquiry 

the ^ I’^^sh knew the use of letters before the 

introduction of Christianity. This question has been much 
discussed, but as there is not much evidence one way or 
the other, the discussion has not been profitable. Caesar 
says that the Gauls knew writing and used the Greek 
alphabet, showing that their knowledge of letters probably 
came from the Greek colony of Massilia ; and the Gauls 
of North Italy used the Etruscan alphabet long before the 
time of Csesar. But these facts do not necessarily imply 
that their brethren in the British Islands had also a 
knowledge of letters before the arrival of the Eomans, nor 
have we any evidence even after that event that the British 
language was written. The Celtic names on British coins 
prove nothing one way or the other. As regards Ireland 
the only piece of evidence of the existence of a knowledge 
of writing before St Patrick’s time is the statement of 
Gennadius respecting the letters of Celestius. This, it must 
he admitted, would be very slender evidence to found a 
conclusion upon unless supported by more definite facts. 

Ogam in In certain parts of Ireland, and in those parts of Wales 

icnptions. occupied by the Irish, are found rude stone monu- 
ments, upon the edges of which are cut inscriptions 
consisting of, a number of long and short lines. This 
method of writing, which is called Ogam, was practised in 
Christian times even as late as the 9 th aud lOth centuries, 
for marginal entries written in Ogam characters are found 
in some of the manuscripts of St Gall ; and in the vellum 
manuscript in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
called the Book of BaOymote, compiled near the close of 
the 14th century the different styles of Ogamic writing 
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and the value of the letters are explained in a special 
tract on the subject. The character of many mscribei.1 
momunents, and the circumstances under which they are 
usually found, seem to favour their pre- Christian use also. 

On this point, however, there is still much uncertainty, and 
the utmost that we could ventuie to say is that the archaic 
character of the grammatical forms of Ogamic words, and 
especially the case of one bilingual inscription, places their 
relative antiquity beyond question. The geograpLical dis- 
tribution of Opam-inscribed stones is worthy of attention ; 
they are almost exclusively confined in Ireland to Munster, 
and chiefly to the south-western counties. In the provinces 
of Leinster and Connaught only a few have bean lound at 
one or two spots, and but one has been found in Ulster ; 
they are, in fact, most abundant in the district where, 
according to tradition, the Milesians or Scots first landed in 
Ireland, In Wales they seem also to be chiefly confined to 
the districts formerly occupied by the Gwyddel, or Gael. 
Notwithstanding the use of Ogam by Irish scribes in the 
9 th century, and the existence of the key in the Book of 
Ballymote, the deciphering of the inscriptions has not been 
hitherto very easy, perhaps, as some think, because many 
are cryptic. Those that have been deciphered with cei tarn ty 
are very simple, and evidently marked the grave in some 
instances, perhaps in every case, of a Sai or Fili, that is, 
if used in pagan times, of one of the Druidic order. If we 
can trust to the authority of some of the oldest of the 
romantic tales, Ogam was used in the north of Ireland as 
well as in the south ; there, however, it was cut on sticks 
or twigs, as Venantius Fortunatus tells us the barbarians 
cut their runes. In some Irish poems mention is made of 
Guile Feda, which has been interpreted to mean “ Books 
of Wood,” and may have been Uyfl?7i-inscribed tablets. 

But as no specimen of this literature has come down to us, 
and as they must, if they were ever used at all, have bepii 
au incouvenieut and imperfect mode of recording the pro- 
duct of thought, we may leave them out of consideration. 
Whatever opinion then may be held as to the existence la 
Ireland of a knowledge of letters in prehistoric times, we 
may safely assume that literature in the true sense of the 
word began there with Christianity. In saying this, how- Oral 
ever, we are not to be understood as denying that a record “ussion nt 
of events, accounts of battles, panegyrics of warriors, may 
not be orally transmitted in verse. Metre, alliteration, 
rhyme, and assonance are powerful aids to the memory, 
and a bar to the introduction of new matter, and conse- 
quently prevent two different streams of traditions from 
mingling. But in time, and especially among a highly 
imaginative people possessing the power of improvising in 
verse, the streams of verse did mingle, enlarge, and modify 
themselves. Nevertheless it is marvellous how perfectly 
long poems of the most complex metrical structure may 
be transmitted by oral tradition for centuries. Poems 
transmitted in this way follow of course all the phonetic 
changes of the language, and, when at length they are 
written down from memory, look as if they had been com- 
posed at first in the living language. In this way an essen- 
tially pagan literature may come as it were into existence 
long after paganism itself had passed away. The Kalevala, 
or heroic epopee of the Finns, and the Kalevi Poeg of the 
Esthoniaus, are examples of this. In order that this should 
take place, the manners, customs, and general state of culture 
should undergo but little change. When any serious change 
in these respects occurs, the stream either ceases altogether, 
or becomes so modified and admixed with foreign elements 
that a new literature may be said to begin. One of the 
most marked changes which takes place under such circum- 
stances is the substitution of vague descriptions of dress 
and arms, and a vague toponomy, for the full and definite 
descriptions and precise toponomy of the primitive poems. 
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Oral and Tlie knowledge of writing does not necessarily involve 
transmis entire supplanting of tradition by written narrative, 
bloomy -Asiatic nations who possess alphabets from olden 

coexist. tioie nevertheless still transmit their history by oral tradition. 

The account which we have given of the organmation and 
method of instruction of the poets clearly shows that in 
early times genealogies, laws, history, tales, &c., were trans- 
mitted orally, or, as was said, “ from mouth and tongue.” 
This should always be borne in mind when discussing the 
antiquity or geuuineness of poems, prose tales, or histories. 
Verse and Here it may be well to remark that verse is a better vehicle 
pro'^e as for the oral transmission of knowledge than prose. Besides 
mil difhcult to remember than verse, prose offers 

tion. * greater facility, not to say inducements, to introduce new 
matter by way of explanation or commentary, or to fuse 
legends of different kinds. Hence laws were transmitted 
in verse, and wherever we have a legend embodied in verse, 
it will he found to he both more archaic and purer than 
when in prose. The use of prose seems to indicate the 
Changes of passage from oral to written tradition. Another point 
language which should be kept in view in judging of such literatures 
throLigli Qf Ireland and of Wales, is that after the traditions 

‘-opyiog' Qf ^ country have been committed to writing the different 
kinds of knowledge will not be transmitted in equal purity 
or preserve their origi ual form and language equally. Every 
fresh copy of an account of a battle, a legend, or a life of a 
saint, or of a narrative or description, would follow the change 
in the spoken language, and to some extent in the acces- 
sories of the picture, such as dress, arms, fee . ; in other words 
it would be a new and popular edition made intelligible to 
all. On the other hand, the exact words of a law or decision 
are important and would be sure to be copied without other 
changes than what the carelessness or ignorance of the scribe 
would produce. As vellum was dear and not easily pro- 
cured everywhere the words were written close together and 
contractions were used, especially for the terminations j 
here was a fertile source of error and of the corruption of 
grammatical forms by ignorant and careless scribes. The 
most cursory examination of Irish manuscripts will illustrate 
the preceding remarks. In the same manuscript may be 
found pieces which differ in language by centuries. If the 
manuscript contain law-tracts, or pieces on subjects not of 
common or popular iuteresfc, they will be found written in 
obsolete language, and generally noted with explanatory 
glosses or commentaries. The language of the tales and 
popular poems on the other hand will represent exactly 
the period of the compilation of the manuscript ; and yet 
they may have been originally composed long before the 
law. 


Irish Lite- 
BATOBE. 
Grammar 
and Glos- 
saiies. 


We need not dwell on the first category of Irish literature 
further than to observe that Irish scribes seem to have had 
a special hking for glossing, and that if aU the existing 
glossaries, old and new, were added together we should have 
at least 30,000' words besides those in printed dictionaries, 
a richness of vocabulary unequalled perhaps by any living 
language. Among the old glossaries we may mention that 
attributed to Qormac Mac Gmlemidin, king and bishop of 
Cashel, who was killed in 903, as an early attempt at com- 
parative etymology, the author referring to Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Norse, and British. Many of these derimtions 
are no doubt wrong, but as an e'arly attempt it is curious. 
The earliest copy of this glossary is to be found in the Book 
of Leinster, compiled in the first half of the 12th century, 
but though some articles may have been added, there is no 
reason to doubt that it was the work of Cormac. As 
grammar formed an important subject of tbe course of 
FiUdecM we might expect to find many treatises on it in 
Irish manuscripts. Several are mentioned, hut they appear 
to be lost. There is, however, one deserving of much 
attention, written perhaps in the 9th or 10th century j 


the oldest copies now known, however, are those in the 
Books of BaUymote and of Leean, manuscripts compiled 
towards the end of the 13th century. 

Annals form a notable element in Irish literature, Aimals. 
but we can do little more than mention a few of the 
more important compilations. During the 11th century 
attempts were made to synchronize Irish events with 
those of other countries. Of these may he mentioned 
the synchronisms of Flann of Monasterboyce, already 
mentioned. But the most notable attempt to synchronize 
events is that made by Tighemacli O'Braoin, abbot of 
Clonmacnoiae, who died in 1088. Tighernach in his 
Annals displays considerable scholarship, and for the time 
fair critical power. He was probably the first to intro- 
duce the common era into Irish annals. The oldest copy, 
and unfortunately only a fragment, is in a manuscript 
of the 12th century iu the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
nor can a perfect copy he made out of the six or seven 
other copies which are known. The Annals called by 
most writers since the times of Usher and Ware the 
Annals of Ulster, hut more correctly the Annals of Se7iat 
Mic Maghmsa, or Mac Manus, compiled or copied by 
Cathal Maguire in 1498, in an island m Upper Lough Erue 
called Senat Mic Maglmma, and continued in some copies 
to 1604, are of special importance, because the hook 
contains notices of comets, eclipses, and other natural 
phenomena, which appear to have been recorded by eye- 
witnesses, as is proved by the day and hour of the eclipse 
of the sun on 1st May 664 being correctly recorded, 
while Bede, who records the same eclipse post-dates it, 
as the result of calculation, by two days, as does the Saxon 
Chronicle also. TighernaFh, like the Annals of Ulster, gives 
the right date. This fact shows that both Tigliemach 
and the compiler of the Annals of Ulster must have had 
access to contemporary documents, at least as old as th 
middle of the 7th century. But the most extensive 
though the latest-compiled Annals is the collection called by 
Father John Colgan, editor of thereto Sanctf/rnn Eihernice, 
the Annals of the Four Masters, the chief of whom was 
Michael O’Clery, a Franciscau friar, who, after collecting 
materials from the then existing Irish manuscripts, com- 
menced in 1632, amidst the ruins of the convent of his 
order in Donegal, the compilation of this very remarkable 
monument, and in four years completed it. The Annals of 
the Four Masters extend from fabulous antiquity to 1616. 

Down to the ■ 4th century the entries are little more than 
lists of kings, hut thenceforward they become fuller and 
more trustworthy. 

The pohtical and social organization of Ireland, and Podigreos. 
especially the custom of gavel-kind, made pedigrees and 
genealogies matters of great importance. The Irish gene- 
alogies are usually carried up to Noah, and include on the 
way many eponyms and even divinities. The Biblical 
portion majbe easily removed without detriment to the 
Irish part; hut it is not so easy to say where the legendary 
and &e true touch. Within the historical period the 
pedigrees and genealogies afford great help in historical 
inquiry, though it should not be forgotten that a £ai was 
quite as capable of inventing a pedigree as any modern 
herald. Topography may be said to he the complement Topo- 
of pedigrees, and like ,the latter was of great use to Irish graphy. 
familifta, and was accordingly, as we have already pointed 
out, well attended to.' Of iMs kind of literature the most 
cmious and valuable example is the tract called the 
Dinnsenchas, said to have been compiled at Tara by a Sai, 
named Amtrgin Mao-Amalgaidh, or Macauley, about the 
year 560. This work, the oldest copy of which is in 
the Book of Leinster, gives an account of the legendary 
origin, of several places of note, and thus preserves invalu- 
able mythological materials. 
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Historical Every successive race wLicli peopled Ireland had, we are 
poems, historian, whose names are given, and in some 

cases particular verses and even long poems are attributed 
to them. These are, of course, mythological personages, 
but this fact is in itself a proof of the antiquity of the 
system of recording in verse the history of the country. 
Without going back to Coirhre, the son of the goddess 
JStam, wife of Ogma “ of the sun-hke face,” a long list of 
poets beginning with Ailill Ohm, a king of Munster in 
the 2d century, the supposed progenitor of the chief Celtic 
families of the south of Ireland, may be made out. There 
are three poems in the Book of Leinster attributed to the 
Ailill just named. It is needless to say that in their 
present form these poems could not be the work of a poet 
who lived a thousand years before the Book of Leinster 
was written, even if the poet were not, as is probable, only 
an eponymous ancestor of Munster clans. To the same or 
a somewhat later period belong several other mythological 
personages to whom poems still extant are attributed, and 
of whom we shall have something to say presently, — namely, 
Finn son of €um<dl, contemporary of Gormae son of Art, 
the lone man,” and a reputed author himself, Oisin the 
son of Finn (the Ossian of later romance), and his brother 
Fergus, and Ms cousin Cailte. In Fiall of the Nine 
Hostages, who was killed on an excursion into Britain in 
405, we have probably an undoubted historic personage, 
and in Torna Figeas or the learned,” his Fili, a real poet, 
There are many poems attributed to Mm still extant, but 
in their present form they belong to a period not perhaps 
earlier than the 11th century. His contemporary Laidcmn 
was the author of an Art of Poetry wMch has not reached 
us. After the conversion of the whole country in the 6th 
century there cannot be any doubt that the poets whose 
names occur in the Annals, and to whom poems are 
attributed in manuscripts, were real personages. Some of 
the poems attributed to the earlier ones have come down in 
such an archaic dress that it is probable we have the 
genuine work of the poet. The works of the poets of the 
9th, 10th, and 11th centuries are either their genuine pro- 
ductions or at most slightly modernized versions. Between 
the first of those centuries and the 14th the change in the 
lan^age was not very great. Among the names of authors 
of historical poems who Kved between the 5th and the 11th 
century the following deserve special mention : — Bishop 
Fiacc, author of a metrical life of St Patrick wMch survives 
nearly, if not quite, in its original form, md-Fallan ForgaiU, 
a contemporary of St Colnmcill6, and author of an elegy on 
that saint, wMch is to be found in the oldest manuscript 
written wholly in Irish now in Ireland, the Leabkar m 
h-Uidliri, or Book of the Dun Cow, which was compiled 
before 1106, The poem in question is glossed and 
accompanied by a kind of commentary on the difidcult 
words, so that the language was already so obsolete in the 
end of the 11th century as to be practically unintelligible. 
In the 7th century the most prominent names are the 
following. Senchdn Torpeist, the successor of the Dalian 
just mentioned as chief poet of Ireland, flourished 
about the year 600. Senchan is one of those to whom 
the authorship of the existing form of the principal Irish 
tale, the Tdin D6 Guailnge, is attributed. Finnimn, poet 
of Faghtllack, king of Connaught, killed in 648, has 
attributed to Mm the authorship of a very spirited ballad 
on the deeds and death of Ms patron. The language of 
tMs poem, admitting it to have been written by Finntann, 
has been modified to some extent in the way above 
suggested. St Moling was the author of several poems of 
considerable merit, some of wMch only come under th.e 
present category. Two of St Molinas poems have been 
found by Mone in the manuscript in the convent of St Paul 
in CariutMa above mentioned, and scarcely differ in 


orthography from the copies which exist in manuscripts in 
Ireland compiled six hundred years later than the St Paul 
codex, assuming the latter to be, as Mone suggested, of the 
8th century. Gemjaeladh “the Learned,” the reputed 
author of the grammar of the Irish language above men- 
tioned, died in 678, During the 8th century the num- 
ber of writers appears to have been smaller than in the 
preceding and succeeding centuries. TMs was no doubt 
due to the great number who went abroad, for during that 
century, and the early part of the 9th, Irishmen were to be 
found in every part of Europe. In the latter century 
Fothadh, Flanagan, and Flann Mac Londin occupied a 
prominent position as writers of Mstorical poems. Laitheog, 
the mother of Flann Mac Lonain, deserves mention also as 
a poetess, and as showing that women shared in the literary 
cultivation of the period. In the 10th century the most 
prominent poets were Gormae “the Learned,” Ginatdh 
O’Eartagan, Fchaid O’Flinn; and in the 11th cen- 
tury, FeJudd O'Geirin, surnamed “ the Learned,” author of a 
curious historical poem descriptive of one of the great fairs 
or Oenecks, held in Ireland ; Mac Liag, Mac Coise, Guan 
O’Lothcain, and Flann of the Monastery. The Mstorical 
poems attributed to the writers of the 10th and 11th 
centuries are, as might be expected, much more numerous 
than those of preceding ones. Indeed we might make an 
epitome of the whole history of the country, especially of 
the legendary part, from the poems of the writers just 
mentioned, the poets of one period deriving the materials 
of their own poems from those of their predecessors. 

In the 11th and 12th century prose came largely into Prose 
use, as is shown by the large number of prose historic bistof;' 
tales and romances wMch were written at tMs time. It 
is difi&cult to draw a line between real history and his- 
torical fiction in an early literature, but in Irish it is 
especially so, for we find many of the so-called historical 
tales so free from the miraculous, and so sober in the 
narrative, that at first sight we could scarcely refuse to 
accept them as history; and yet one of them to whicli 
this description applies is undoubtedly an account of a war 
between deities. In genera], however, we can follow all 
the stages from a simple historical narrative up to a full- 
blown romance. The circumstances under which this kind 
of literature was produced show why this should be so. 

The business of the Fili, or poet, was to praise his chief, 
celebrate the achievements of Ms ancestors, and find him 
amusement when he regaled his JSahaid, or props, as the 
chief men of the tribe were called, in his alehouse. For 
this purpose a simple narrative of a foray or a skirmish 
required to be embroidered with a little romance ; hence the 
number of accounts of battles, deaths, feasts, &c., which 
though in the main founded on real events belong by their 
treatment to fiction. There are, however, some produc- 
tions which though not free from invention may yet be 
classed as attempts at writing prose historical narrative. 

Perhaps the earliest of this class of compositions is the 
History of the Borromean Tribute, or great tribute of cows 
levied in the province of Leinster by Tuatkal, surnamed 
Teachimar, or “ the Legitimate,” whose death is variously 
stated to have occurred at from 106 to 160, and who 
consequently belongs to the dawn of the historic period. 

This tribute was abolished by the paramount king of Ireland 
FinnaMa, surnamed “ the Festive,” at the instance of the 
St Mohng above mentioned, but imposed again in the 
h^inning of the 11th century hj Brian, surnamed from 
this circumstance BoroimM, or “ Brian of the Cow Tnbute," 
as a punishment of Leinster for supporting the Danes. 

This interesting work is found in the Book of Leinster, and 
was therefore probably written at the time of the re- 
imposition of the tribute. Another work of the same 
period is the Wars of the GaedUl with the Gaill, or the 
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history of the invasions of Ireland by the Danes and Cow in 1631 has been unfortunately since lost, with 
Norsemen. The only perfect copy of this work known is much of that valuable manuscript, Michael O’Clerj’, chief 
one in the handwriting of Michael O’Clery, chief of the of the Four Masters, compiled from the copyju.st referred 
Four Masters, in the National Library at Brussels, but there to and others, a condensed version, the original of which is 
is a fragment of it in the Book of Leinster, the remainder now in the possession of Lord Ashburnham. In speaking 
being lost. The existence of this fragment shows that it of the Book of Invasions we are reminded of the first 


was written at latest within a century of the battle of 
Olontarf; but from curious incidental evidence it must 
have been written by an eye-witness of the battle, or by 
some one who received his information from one who had 
been there. It is mentioned in the history that the tide 
in Dublin Bay coincided with sunrise on the 23d of April 
1014, the day the battle of Clontarf was fought, and that 
the returning tide in the evening aided in the defeat of 
the Danes ■, astronomical calculations have shown that the 
first part of this statement is quite correct. The style of 
this work is poor, the descriptions are wanting in precision 
and accuracy of detail, owing to the redundancy of nearly 
synonymous adjectives, and it was evidently written by a 
partizan of Brian. But with all its faults it is a work of 
some interest even from a literary point of view. The 
Wars of Turloch, written by J ohn Mac Grath, historian of 
the Clans of Thomond, now the county of Clare, about the 
year 1459, is a third example of historic prose, and one 
which gives us an insight into the nature of the feuds and 
struggles for power between rival claimants for a cHeftancy, 
and the part which the Norman adventurers played in 
these intestinal contests, which ultimately allowed them to 
become masters of the country. The immediate subject 
of the history in question was the war betweeu Turloch 
O’Briau and his uncle Brian Ruadh O’Brien, and the sons 
of the latter, aided by the De Clares ; but it may be said 
to be a history of Thomond for more than two hundred 
years, from the Anglo-Norman invasion to the death of 
Robert de Clare and his son. Like the work last mentioned 
the style of this history is very redundant, the descriptions 
being overloaded with adjectives almost identical in 
meaning, and often incorrectly applied ; it is not, how- 
ever, devoid of skill in the narrative, and many of the 
incidents are described with vigour and force. Perhaps if 
we had the original texts of this aud the Wars of the 
Gaedliil with the Oaill, we should find the style purer. 
One of the ways in which scribes corrupted the texts of 
the works they copied was by adding meaningless 
adjectives to give as they thought dignity and ornament to 
the descriptions. 

The Book of Munster, though of uncertain date, and not 
known to exist in any old manuscript, is a work which 
illustrates very well the peculiarities of Irish historical com- 
pilations. It begins with an account of the Creation taken 
from Genesis, which serves as an excuse for tacking on the 
Biblical genealogies to the Irish ones; then follows the 
history of the Milesians from Eber, son of MUed, the 
eponymous ancestor of the Munster tribes, to Brian 
BoroimM. The legendary part of the work is to be found 
in most of the principal Irish manuscripts ; but the part 
relating to the period from the 7th to the 10th century is 
of great interest, and contains much not found elsewhere. 
The ethnic legends just referred to, which form so pro- 
minent a feature in Irish historical compilations, have 
been all brought together in what is called the Book of 
Invasions. This work is a link between genealogies and 
historical narrative proper, and consists of the legendary 
histones of the successive tribes supposed to have peopled 
Ireland, and of their eponymous leaders, into which are 
introduced many curious so-called historical poems, the 
matter of which, if not the language, is of considerable 
antiquity. The oldest copy of the Book of Invasions, the 
author of which is not known, is that in the Book of 
Leinster ; the one which existed in the Book of the Dun 


attempt made to write a general history of Ireland, by 
Geoffrey Keating, a parish priest in the county of Tip- 
perary, in the beginning of the 17th century. His work, 
which is written in the spoken Irish of the period, and 
compiled under very unfavourable circumstances, is an 
epitome of the copious mixture o£ legend and fact which 
is found in Irish manuscripts, and among other things con- 
tains much borrowed from the Book of Invasions. He 
appears to have had access to many manuscripts since lost, 
and though he makes no attempt to examine his materials 
critically, the work has considerable value, and bears com- 
parison with similar attempts made under analogous 
conditions in other languages. 

The learning of stories formed, as we have seen, an Different 
important feature in the course of Filidecht Au Ollamli classes of 
Fill, for example, was bound to know two hundred and 
fifty prime stories, and one hundred secondary ones. In 
the 11th and 12th centuries the number of stories current 
must have been very considerable. There is a list of one 
hundred and eighty-one tales in the Book of Leinster 
classified under the heads — ^Destructions, Cow Spoils, 

Wooings, Battles, Adventures in Caves, Wanderings and 
I Voyages, Deaths or Tragedies, Feasts, Sieges, Adventures, 
Abductions, Slaughters, Irruptions of Lakes, ifec,, Visions, 

Loves, Expeditions, Marches or Progressions, More than 
one hundred of these are still extant, and of these nearly 
one half are to be found in manuscripts as old as the 12th. 
century, into which they were copied, as in many instances 
we are distinctly told, from older hooks. The existing 
tales belong to six categories : — (1) ethnic, or fchoserelating 
to the peopling of the country, and the subsequent 
struggles of the different races ; (2) voyages, expeditions 
to Scotland, the Isle of Man, or Britain, and the sieges, 
battles, adventures, deaths, and abductions which took place 
there ; (3) mythological stories connected with the Side , (4) 
tales forming the heroic cycle of Queen Medh and GUchul- 
aind; (5) the tales of the Fennian or Oisianic period ; and (6) 
miscellaneous tales belonging to pagan and Christian times, 
but chiefly to the periods of the 3d aud 7th centuries. 

The Book of Invasions is simply au attempt to put Ethnic 
the principal stories of the first category into a 
tbodical order. The staple of the stories of this class is 
unquestionably of considerable antiquity, though in the 
present form they are not much older than the 12th 
century. Of the existing ones the most important are the 
accounts of the battle of Mag Timed Conga, supposed to 
have been fought betweeu the Firlolgs and the intrusive 
Tuatha, De Dammn, and the battle of Mag Tuired of 
the Fomorians, supposed to have beeu fought betweeu the 
latter and the Tuatha Be Danann. The first of these 
tales has the terseness and simplicity of a Norse Saga, and 
depicts a rude and early state of society wholly unlike that 
in the later stories. The supernatural is so little developed 
in them that, notwithstanding the chief personages are the 
gods of the Irish pantheon, they must represent real ethnic 
stnig^es. 

The stories we would propose to place in the second Legends of 
category have little in common save that they refer to what 
we might call the prehistoric relations of Ireland with^^?j^ 
Britain. Some relate to personages of the heroic or 
mythological cycles ; others to Scotic invasions of Britain ; 
and others again to the Christian Dalriadic kingdom. Of 
the tales of this second category two are of great value in 
the history of romance — namely, the Abduction oiBlathnad 
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daughter of Paill by CucMlaind, and the Yoyage or Exile 
of Brecedn. The Paill of the first story appears to be the 
Pawl of the Welsh Malinogim, which we shall mentioa 
further on ; and in her second husband we have the Corroi 
rml Bayry of a Welsh poem, which gave rise to much dis- 
cussion. The Breccdn of the second story was, according 
to Cormac’s glossary, the son of Jfiall of the Nine Hostages, 
one of the Scotic invaders of Britain, who traded with a 
fleet of fifty boats between Ireland and Alba, but was 
wrecked, and he and his whole fleet lost, in a whirlpool 
formed hy the meeting of the tidal currents in the channel 
between the two countries, which on this account was called 
Ooire Bnccdin or Breccdn’s cauldron. Dr Reeves thinks 
this was between the mainland of Antrim and the Island 
of Eathlin ; but it has since migrated with the legend to 
the channel between Jura and 

“ Searba’s Isle, whose tortured shore 
StOl lings to Corrievrekan’s roar ’’ 

Breccdn has also left footprints of himself not only in Welsh 
legend hut also in Welsh hagiology, and as we have 
already mentioned in Welsh toponomy, for he is the 
Bryckan, the founder of one of three families of saints, 
who has given his name to Brecknock. 

Mytholo- The mythological tales all relate to the inhabitants of the 
gioal tales, qj. Celtic Elysium, whose chiefs were the mythical 
Tiiatha Bamm leaders, and who form, as we have 
pointed out above, an extensive pantheon. Among those 
who figure in the tales are Bkiin, Hr, Mamndan his son, 
the Bagda, Tuirmti Bkrmi or Belbaiih and his three sons, 
and Lug Mac EithUm. These tales may be divided into 
three classes. In the first of these the actors are all Tuatha 
DS Bamm, or these associated only with personages 
of remote antiquity, and in the second the same divin- 
ities are associated with personages of the heroic 
period, especially with Medb and Cdudmlaind, and those 
in which historic or semi-historic personages are asso- 
ciated with the deities of the /Sfcfe. The Wooing of 
Etam, the Exile of Bri Leith, the Death of the Sons of 
Tuirmi, are examples of the first class. The Bmglige 
Qonchulaind, or Bed of DeoKne of B'dchda.k.d, one of the 
most remarkable of all the Celtic mythological tales, is an 
excellent example of the second. The third class embraces 
such tales as the Wooing of JBecwm by (7wm “ of the Hun- 
dred Battles,” and the Adventures of Condla the Beautiful, 
son of the Oom just mentioned. In the third class might 
also be placed a number of curious tales in which pagan 
myths are transformed into Christian ones. We may 
observe this transformation of the pagan into the Christian 
myth in every stage of the process ; thus in the tale 
called Tomaidm Lccha Eachach, or the Irruption of Loch 
Neagh, or, as it is called in theZeaSAar mh-Uidhri. A%ckd 
Echach Mac Maireda, the Death of Echaid son of Maired, 
we have a legend more than half of which is pagan, but 
which in the latter part is changed into a Christian myth 
without affecting the general pagan character of the whole. 
The Bate of the Children of Zer, or Lear, is a legend of 
the same kind ; indeed the same pagan myth serves as 
the basis of the Christian part of the myth in both tales. 
In the Birth of Aed Slant, king of Ireland, who died 
in> 600, we have an Aryan myth completely transformed 
into a Christian one. Biarmait, son of Oerbeoil A^’s 
father, had two wives, Mureiid and Murgdn, the former of 
whom was bald, and was provided with flowing hair hy 
the aid of St Qiaran, or Ryran ; the latter was barren, 
but becomes fruitful through the aid of St Finden and of a 
bishop named Atd (fire, spark), who gives her a drink of 
blessed water which renders her pregnant of a lamb ; a 
second drink causes hqr ,to bring forth a silver salmon ; 
but the third drink gives her a son called Aed. 

There is a special class of legends, the ImmramoT 
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Wanderings by sea, which we have not included in any of Immramt, 
the foregoing categories, but which, as examples of the fusion 
of pagan and Christian elements in a legend, may be dis-^“®®‘ 
posed of here. The origin of the Christian Jmmram is 
to he found in several pagan tales such as the Yisit of 
Oonn “ of the Hundred Battles ” to the Land of Promise, 
which forms part of the Wooing of Becuma, already men- 
tioned. The principal Immram are — the Voyage of St 
Brendan (the most celebrated of all), the Wandering of the 
sons of Ua Corra, and the Wandering of Maeldun. In these 
the transformation of the pagan myth is so complete that 
we should not have been able to trace their origin but for 
the existence of the pagan tales just mentioned. 

There is another class of compositions — the Fisa, or Fisa, nr 
Visions, w-hich, though strictly belonging to the category '’isions 
of religious literature, offer so many analogies to the 
Zmmrams or Wanderings, in some of the incidents, that it is 
better to say a few words on them in this place. In several 
pagan tales we have examples of visions, some brought 
about by pagan rites, which are the prototypes of the later 
Cliristiau visions, such as those of St Adamndn, and St 
Eursey. The Christian visions of Hell and Heaven owe 
something to Virgil, but the extent of the obligation is 
much smaller than might at first sight be supposed, for we 
can trace the growth of the ideas under which the Fis or 
vision was evolved and developed to the fusion of pagan, 

Celtic, and Christian notions. Several of the adventures 
of Brendan, Maeldun, and the sons of Ua Corra contain 
scenes which have the same origin as many of those 
depicted in the visions. 

The tales which we propose to include under the head of Hi-imo 
heroic tales form a large and well-marked epic cycle. The 
central tale of the series is the Tdin Bt G uailnge or Cattle 
Spoil of Ciicdnge, now Cooly, in the county of Louth, 
which relates the history of the war waged by Medb, 
queen of Connaught, the Queen Mab of fairy mythology, 
and her husband Ailill, with Gonchobar Mac Nessa, king 
of Ulster, for the possession of the mystic brown bull 
of Ouahge, in which the hero Cdchulaind defends 
Ulster single-handed, while the king and his champions 
are in a peculiar state of debihty inflicted upon them for 
a savage act of the former. The existing tales of the series 
amount to about thirty, exclusive of the tale of the Tdin 
itself and of the prologues and fore-tales narrating the pre- 
parations for the great cow-prey. In these tales as 
a whole we have one of the most complete epic cycles in 
any literature. We have a narrative of the life of the great 
hero of the series from his conception to his death, of 
Medh, the chief heroine, and of all the cliief personages on 
both sides, male and female — Gonchobor Mac Nessa, Fergus 
husband cA Medh, Oonall Gernach and Lbi- 
giiire or Leghaire Buadcech, companions of Gdchulaind, the 
sons of Uisnech, miFerdiad, Deirdrm,Emer, and the other 
women who take part in the action. In some of the stories 
Curd Mac Daire, the Munster king, Gonaire Mbr, the 
paramount king of Ireland, Manandan Mac lAr and his 
wife Fand, and many other personages of Celtic mythology 
come in. The principal tales of this remarkable series 
exist in manuscripts written in or before the early part of 
the 12th century, and the others in vellum manuscripts of 
good authority. The stories are mixed prose and verse, the 
latter being generally more abundant in the oldest copies ; 
the finest episode of the Tdin itself, descriptive of the 
smgle combats between G'dchulaind and Ferdiad, consists of 
about equal parts of both. Prose, as we have said above, 
marks a transition period, and it is therefore likely that 
the whole series originally consisted of poems which the 
hard in reciting mtroducedhy brief prologues which served 
to connect the subjects of the several poems into a kind of 
connected narrative. This may be regarded as the first 
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stage in tlie composition of national epics, that is, when the Land of Promise, and assists the people of the Side in 
the isolated poems fashioned by different rhyme-smiths are a battle against their enemies, Medb, too, has power over 
fiidt welded into some kind of connected whole. A second the Geiniti Glindi, or Spirits of the Glen, and in many ways 
stage would be the linking together of the separate episodes shows her divine nature. 

by a permanent setting of prose which would connect, The poems and tales which we have called Fennian, or Fennian oj 
continue, and expand the stories of the separate poems Oisianic, form a cycle entirely distinct from the heroic ^sianio 
into a continuous coherent narrative. A third stage would one. Their history, too, is curious. Finn, or Find, the son 
be the forging of the whole material, poems and prose of Gumall, the chief hero of the tales, is supposed to have 
settings, into one continuous epic poem. The elder Edda, flourished in the second half of the 3d century and to hav 
which consists of thirty-eight poems collected from the acted as commander of a body of mercenaries. He there 
mouths of the Skalds, perhaps in part composed by fore lived at a time which may be considered, if not actually 
Saemund Sigfusson, towards the end of the 11th century, within the historic period, at least upon its threshold. The 
gives us the first or embryonic stage of growth. Snorro- struggle of the various races for mastery was ended, and 
Sturleson’s prose Edda, made in the beginning of the I3th this militia or standing army was evidently intended to 
century out of the poetic Edda and other materials, gives keep the subject races in check. That the idea of such a 
us a second stage ; and after a long interval a third stage force was suggested by the Eoman army in Britain there 
was reached in Oehlenschlager’s Nordens Guder, or “ Gods can be little doubt. Perhaps to the existence of this 
of the North.” In this case the original materials under- body is due tbe considerable scale upon which the sub- 
went complete fusion in each stage. The Iliad mdi Odyssey sequent invasions of Britain by tbe Scots took place, 
of Homer are examples of epics in a third stage, but we do As Finn appears in the accounts of the battles which 
not know their previous stages. The Finnish Epic, ZaZenoZa, he is supposed to have fought, he has all the air of an 
made in the present century shows ns that an epic may he historical character, and is almost entirely devoid of 
iashioned directly from the popular poems without passing legendary accessories. The same may be said of his son 
through a prose stage at all. The Tain Bo Cuailnge is Oisin, the poet, and of his grandson Osmr. In the Book 
clearly m the second stage, a fact which should not he for- of Leinster are two poems ascribed to Oisin, and only two 
gotten in comparing it with other national epics, as for or three tales belonging to the Fennian cycle — one of 
instance with the Nibelungen Lay, which is an epic in the which has reached the present time — are mentioned, 
third stage. But the Irish epic not only belongs to a Indeed in the older manuscripts there are few references 
different stage of poetic workmanship, but, owing to the to Finn, or to any of the personages of the Fennian 
comparatively isolated position of Ireland, to a relatively romances. lathe 12th century it would appear, therefore, 
much earlier and more archaic type of society than that that Finn and the other Fennians had only just begun to 
of the German epic, which moreover was recast, or at all become the heroes of romance. But between the end of 
events reached its third stage in the 12th century in the the 12th and the middle of the I5th century a rich body 
times of the brilliant Hohenstaufen. of poems and tales came into existence. This new Fennian 

Who the mthor oithe Tdm B6 Gmilnge or oi any oi the epos possessed considerable vitality, for it continued to 
tales of the heroic period was is not known. A curious grow even down to the present century, and at least one 
legend points to Senchdn Torpeist, a poet who flourished entirely new tale belongs to the 18th century, and many 
about 600, as the person who gave the fPffm its present form; received considerable expansion during the same time, 
another tradition assigns the work to St Oiaran of The cause of this very remarkable growth of legend is 
Clonmacnoise. The language of the portion of the Tain obscure, and would be well worth investigating in. connec- 
in the Book of the Dun Cow is not older at most than the tion with the history of romance. The two streams of 
beginning of the 10th century ; the text of the Book of romance are perfectly distinct and never mingle; at least 
Leinster, which contains the whole story, is more modern, we never find any of the heroes of the heroic period 
although the two manuscripts do not differ in age perhaps mentioned as actors in genuine Fennian tales. No better 
fifty years, the language of each copy evidently foUowing, proof of the spurious character of a legend could be given 
as we have before pointed out, the current of the spoken than the co-existence in the same poem or story of actors 
language. The tales of the heroic cycle, whenever belonging to the two romantic cycles, 
originally written, are essentially pagan, and represent an The Fennian or Oisianic legends are very numerous and 
early state of society still unaffected by Christianity or very romantic, and there is a distinct Fennian toponomy, 
by Bom an influence. That real persons may become the which has not obscured or invaded that of the heroic 
heroes of legends, and very simple everyday acts the roots period. Finn is still a popular hero, while Gikhiilaind has 
of myths, is too well known to require proof. Indeed, it become a shadow. In the current Fennian literature, as 
may he doubted whether a real personage may not always distinguished from the mere corrupt popular plastic legend 
be necessary as a lay figure for the myths to gather round on the one hand, and the Fennian poems and tales con- 
in the first instance. Be this as it may, GUcTivlaind, Medh, tained iu good manuscripts of the ISfch century on the 
and the rest of the personages of the heroic period, not- other, there is an increasing disregard of relative chron- 
withstanding their complete anthropomorphism, are a ology, and of consistent toponomy. There is not the 
phase of Irish mythology. The connection of the d^iha same terseness and clearness of expression in the new as io 
De Danann pantheon and the actors in the heroic tales is the old stories ; they are evidently the work of a people who 
direct and explicit. Thus the rival bulls, which are the are no longer in the same stage of culture. The descrip- 
direct cause of the war, are but metamorphoses of two tions of the dress and arms of the actors are vague, the 
hostile personages among the inhabitants of the ^de, the number of those slain in battle is greater. The romances 
representatives perhaps of the Teutonic B3sir and Yanir. of the Idth and 15th centuries are full of magic and wild 
Fedelm, the Bm FdtJi, prophetess, from the Sid of prodigies, but nevertheless they have the aroma of the 
GrmcJian, appears to Medb and describes to hevGUchulaind ; forest and the mountain heather; one hears the echo of the 
Badh, the Mbr Sign, forewarns Gdchulaind of his death ; huntsman’s horn, and sees the rude life of the JDxin, and 
the latter in the tale of the Bed of D ecHne, which we have re- the deep drinking of the chiefs ale-house. ^ The prose tales 
ferred to in speaking of the mythological tales, is bewitched lack the refinement of the Welsh Mabinogion, and the 
by the woman of the Sid j Fand, wife of Manandan Mac poems the polish of the Welsh ones, but they are truer 
i/tV, falls in love with him ; he visits Tir Taimgire, or products of the national culture of the period. 
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Tlie sixth, or miscellaneous class of legends do not 
req^uire special notice, the more so as we have alre^y 
included among the mythological tales some that might 
come under this head. !Mor do the limits of this article 
permit us to say anything on the subject of lyric poetty. 
We have spoken of the incantations in verse of the File, 
and of the satirical poetry which originated in them, and 
which for a long time was endowed by the popular mind 
with baneful powers. This belief was the source of the 
Filh influence in Christian times, and encouraged him to 
indulge in satirical compositions. Some of these po^ess 
considerable merit, and two of them deserve to be specially 
mentioned as early examples of a form of satire which was 
used by the French writers of fabliaux, and which in the 
hands of Eabelais and Swift gave rise to great works. The 
flrst is the Aidirige or Phantasy of a certain Anier, the son 
of Gonglim, who lived at the end of the 8th century. He 
was at first a theological student, but soon relinquished 
divinity for satire and the free hfe of a Fill. He betook 
himself to Cork, to Gatlal, king of Munster, who happened 
to suffer at the time from the disease of a voracious appetite, 
for which he sought everywhere a cure. Aider undertakes 
it and succeeds. The piece opens with a kind of prelude 
in which a northern hag boasts that Maeldun, king of 
Aileoh in Ulster, Oathal’s rival for the paramount 
sovereignty of Ireland, is about to go to the south and 
carry off its spoils ; a southern hag defies him, and says 
he will stop on the way. The poet, as if to raise his own 
importance, gives in a short poem the names, tribes, and 
places of eight scholars of repute, among whom is of course 
the poet himself, who had studied together at the school 
of Armagh. Having thus given hi^elf the necessary 
importance, he describes his preparation for his journey to 
Cork, and the journey itself. On his arrival there he goes 
to the guest-house of the Cenobium, but not finding it an 
agreeable place, and the food being not to his liking, he 
writes a severe satire on the place, for which he is treated 
badly by the abbot. Anier revenges himself by writing a 
singular genealogy of Manchan, the abbot, whose ancestors 
up to Mam he represents to be various forms of luxurious 
viands. He then acquaints the abbot with his object in 
visiting Cork, and relates a vision which he had of an 
island of wheaten bread in the midst of a lake of new 
milk, on which was a house of butter and other articles of 
food. He fancies himself ferried over to this island in a 
boat of beef, and finds at the house a singular doorkeeper 
dressed in clothes of beef, curds, fish, butter, (fee., and 
ornameated with garlands of sausages. Here he learns 
how to cure his voracious appetite, which he feigns to be 
the object of his search. The result of this account of his 
vision is that Manchan sends him to the house of a certain 
Pichan, where he has an interview with king Gathal, aud 
relates to him another vision of a mansion made of the 
most delicious viands, with the object of enticing the 
Lonchraes, or voracious demon, with which the king was sup- 
posed to be possessed, to come forth. By such stratagems 
he ultimately succeeds in enticing the demon out, and curing 
the king. The personification of viands in this curious piece 
forcibly reminds us of the French /aSZw of the Bataille de 
Karesm et de Gharnage} in which the combatants on one 
side are fish and the various dishes permitted in Lent per- 
sonified, and on the other the various kinds of flesh meats. 

The Dream or Phantasy of Aider Mac Omglinne is in 
a manuscript, of about the year 1400, called Leahhar Breac, 
the Speckled Book, but the language of the piece even in 
its present state proves that it is much older. There seems, 
indeed, no reason to doubt that it really was written in 
the 8 th or 9tb century, and that the orthography has been 

'■ Fabliaux et conlee des Foetes Francis dcs XI &o. Sibcles, putli^ 
par Bwbazan, Pans, 1808, val iv. p. 80, 


only a little changed by the scribes w-ho copied it. The 
contrast between the dishes, the mere recital of which it 
was hoped would entice the demon from GathaVs stomach, 
and those mentioned in the French fabliau are very instruc- 
tive as regards the kinds of food in use, and the relative 
degree of skill in the culinary art, and the general culture 
of Ireland and France at the periods when the Aislinge 
and the fabliau were respectively written. 

The second piece referred to above is the Plunder of 
the Gathair of Mad Milscothach, or Mael “ of the honeyed 
words,” written by Frard Mac Coise, who died about 
the year 1023, The poet had a Gathair, or residence, at 
Glariha, now Clara in Westmeath, which was plundered 
and demolished in his absence by some of the O’Heills, and 
his furmture, ornaments, and cattle carried off. Mac Coise 
not being in a position to demand redress directly, had 
recourse to his art. Going to the Pun of Pomnal O’Neill 
at Ailech, near Derry, the king, as was customary, asked 
him what tales he could recite ; the poet names those he 
knows, all of which the king has heard before save one 
called the Plunder of Mael Milscothach! s Gathair, which 
he desires to hear. Mac Coise then describes the attack 
and destruction of his house, using allegorical names for 
all the actors in the outrage. He first gives the pedigree 
of Mael “of the honeyed words,” from the god Pagda. 

As the hostile party approach the Gathair the nymph of 
poetry ascends to the top, and asks who they are, and 
what they seek. The spokesman of the enemy gives a 
number of allegorical names, which when interpreted mean 
the O’Neills themselves. The nymph asks would they not 
prefer the jewels of poetic eloquence and eulogy to the 
torturing lash of satire, for she possessed abundance of 
both, from the panegyrics of Afac Londin, the satires of 
Morcin, the eloquence of Laidech, the stories of Leach 
LiatJmhdm, the proverbs of Fithal, the wisdom of the 
Ferceirtnh, the intellect of the poetess Ftain, the brilliancy 
of Fera, the clear truths of the princess Mbr Mimhaii. 

The marauders heed not the question, but burst into the 
house and plunder it. On going to the cellar they are met 
by the guardian Pathghel, who enumerates the male and 
female defenders of the place; these are no other than the 
various household articles personified, such as “ Bellows, 
son of constant Fire-place ; ” “ Blanket, son of Women’s 
Work;” “ Broom, daughter of Tidiness,” and so on. The 
result of this clever piece of satire was the restoration of 
the poet’s property, and compensation for his loss. 

The subject of law and its literature will be found fully hm. 
treated under the heading Brehon Law, vol. iv. p. 252. 

Among the gods of the Irish pantheon mentioned above Medicine 
was Phncechi, that is, Pia na Okht, the god of the powers 
(of healing). In the Tdin Bb Guailnge, a Fdih-Liag, or 
prophet-leech, heals the wouuds of Gdclmlaind after his 
fight with Ferdiad. It is probable, therefore, that in 
pagan times the Liag, leech, belonged to the order winch 
may be conventionally called Druidic, and that chaims 
and incantations formed part of the means of cure, like 
those of the Gallo-Eoman physician Marcellus Burdi- 
pllensis. The position assigned to the leech by the laws 
in the Middle Ages was a very high one. He ranked with 
the smith and the Gerd, or artist in gold and silver ; and the 
Ollamh, or doctor in leechcraft, ranked with an Aire Ard, 
that is, one of the highest grades of lord, who had ten free- 
stock tenants and ten base-stock tenants. He had also a 
distinguished place at assemblies, and at the table of the 
king. Leech-crait became hereditary in certain families, 
some of whose names indicate their profession, as O’Lee, that 
is O^lmigh, the descendant of the leech; and O’Hickey, 
O’SiceadJia, the descendant of the healer. The heads of 
these families kept schools of leechcraft, as the Breitheams 
kept schools of law, many of whioh were in existence in the 
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1 6tli century, for Campion, who wrote in 1571, says of both 
classes of schools, “ They speake Latine like a vulgar lan- 
guage, learned in their common schooles of Leachcraft and 
Law, whereat they begin children, and hold on sixteene or 
twentie yeares conning by roate the Aphorismes of 
Hypocrates, and the Civill Institutions, and a few other 
parings of those two faculties.” Many of the books of 
these families still exist in the libraries of the Eoyal Irish 
Academy, the King’s Inns, (fee., in Dublin. These books 
show that the Irish leeches were well acquainted with the 
works of Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Galen, Avicenna, 
Khazes, and most of the medical writers of the Continent 
of their time. They also contain early translations into 
Irish of several medical works of repute. 

With the exception of the hymn of St Colman 
O’Gluasaighe, published in the Liber Hymnorum of the 
early Irish Church, some fragments of poems attributed to 
St Bee Mac JDe, and some others, ever 3 d;hing ecclesiastical 
which could with certainty be referred to an early period 
is in Latin, and therefore outside the scope of this article. 
The Leabhar Breac, or Speckled Book, now in the library 
of the Eoyal Irish Academy, contains chiefly religious 
writings, which give us the means of estimating what may 
be called the popular religious literature in the 13th and 
14th centuries. It contains homilies on moral, scriptural, 
doctrinal, and ritualistic subjects, e.g., on the duties of 
kings and subjects, on charity, almsgiving, the ten com- 
mandments, the commandments of the church, the different 
festivals, prayer, fasting, and abstinence, baptism, the cere- 
monies of the mass, (fee.; an epitome of Bible history from 
the Creation to the Ascension, which often so closely 
follows the text of the Scriptures, that we may regard it 
almost as a translation; the legends of the Finding and 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross, embodying much of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, which was popularized in every 
country in Europe in the Middle Ages ; the acts of several 
saints, which are found in Early English, French, and 
German literature ; the lives of the three principal Irish 
saints, Patrick, Brigit, and Columcill4, and of some others ; 
the elegies of St Golum Gilli, and St Sendn, &c. There 
are also many legendary lives of the saints of the early 
Irish Church in some of the principal vellum manuscripts. 
It win thus be seen that the popular religious literature in 
Ireland did not differ from that of neighbouring countries, 
and on the whole bears favourable comparison vsdth it. 

We have no direct evidence that the Pictish language 
was ever written, but inductive reasoning is rather against 
the supposition, for no trace of a poem or legend has sur- 
vived. The cause of this is not far to seek, The Pictish 
language, as we have already pointed out, was a Goidelic 
dialect, which at the period of the principal Dalriadic 
settlement in the west of Scotland did not perhaps differ 
from Irish more than Low German or Alemanian 
does from High German, if even so much. There was just 
difference enough to make intercourse between the Scots 
and the Piets at first somewhat difficult. This close 
relationship of language is no doubt the explanation 
of the readiness with which Scots and Piets allied against 
the Britons. In the 6th and 6th centuries, when the Irish 
kingdom established in Alha began to become an impor- 
tant factor in the affairs of that country, the Irish were a 
lettered people. The Irish Fili, or poet, followed in the 
track of the Irish missionary, and carried the poems and 
historic tales of Ireland among a kindred people, having 
the same eponymous ancestors, and nearly identical 
mythological traditions. For several centuries after the 
conversion of the Piets, Alba, as Scotland was then called, 
was a second home to the Irish Geil^ JDS, or monk, and 
the Irish poet and harper. Even in the 12th and 13th 
centuries the Irish poets and musicians included Scotland in 
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their circuit, and took refuge, or sought their fortune there. 

We shall mention one instance as it happens to be instruc- 
tive in another way, that of Mniredhach O’Daly, better 
known, on account of his long residence in Scotland, as 
Muiredkach Alhanacli, or Muireach the Albanian, or as 
we should now say, the Scotchman. Did we not know 
the whole history of this man, who is believed by the Eev. 

Dr T. M'Lauchlaii to be the ancestor of the great race uf 
Mac Yurrichs, bards to MacDonald of Clanranald, we 
should never have suspected Mm to have been an Irish 
Fili. It is easy to understand how under these circum- 
stances the literary and cultivated language came to be 
Irish. But beneath this literary language there was the 
under-cnrrent of the original Pictish, which was gradually 
modified under the influence of the Irish, in the same way 
that a literary language always influences the spoken 
language. Nor should we forget that in this case the 
action was more potent because it was directly exerted 
on the people through the preachers, and by the bards 
reciting their poems and telling their stories. Towards 
the middle of the 15th century Insh literature began to 
decline and the Irish language to recede. Irish poets and 
musicians still continued, however, to include Scotland in 
their visitations, but the connection between the two 
countries began to be weakened, and the Scottish dialect 
accordingly gradually rose into literary importance. Poems 
and tales began to he written in it ; and those originally 
written in Irish were recast in the local dialect. There 
can he no doubt, too, that the legends and historical 
traditions brought over from Ireland, which had been 
transformed by, or had absorbed into them, the primitive 
Pictish traditions of fhe same kind wMeh grew from the 
same original stem, began to he recast and modified, and 
a new growth of legends to spring up indigenous to Scot- 
land. In this way a Gaelic literature arose, of which some 
examples are to be found in the Dean of Lismore’s Book. 

Its development was, however, arrested by the Eefornia- 
tion. This would have been only a temporary check, but 
for the political changes which followed, and which by 
graduaEy bringing the most remote part of the Highlands 
into the current of a wider and more active political 
life, and by drawing to the capital and within the direct 
influence of modern European culture the Scottish nobility, 
gave an additional stimulus to the spread of English, 
and reduced the Gaelic to a peasants’ patois. Under 
other and more favourable circumstances the translation 
of the Bible into Gaelic, and the composition of a Gaelic 
liturgy, together with the change in the whole current of 
religious ideas, might have given rise to a new type of 
Celtic literature. 

The success which attended some translations made by MacPler 
James MaePherson led him to make a tour in the High- son’s 
lands, and to gather as many poems and other specimens Ossian. 
of Gaelic literature as he could find. It was no doubt 
during this tour that he matured his idea of using the 
legend preserved in the popular memory, written down in 
Scottish Gaelic, and existing in the Irish MSS., which he 
came across in his travels, as materials out of which to 
compose the poems wMch have since become so celebrated 
under the name of the poems of Ossian. We mean of 
course the English poems, for in the usual sense of that 
word no Gaelic originals existed. The so-called originals 
are a very curious kind of mosaic, constructed evidently 
with great labour afterwards, in which sentences, or parts of 
sentences of genuine poems are cemented together in a very 
inferior word-paste of MaePherson’s own. We have pointed 
out that the personages of the two cycles of romance, the 
heroic and the Fennian, are never mingled as actors in 
genuine national poetry or tales. TMs is, however, done 
commonly by MaePherson, Thus in Dar-thula, which 
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is "based upon a tale of tlie heroic age called the Exile of 
the Sons of Ui&nKli, ^ve have Deirdriv. (Dar-thula), Nois 
(Nathos), inZaii, and Cathhad (Cathba) the Druid, actors 
of the original tale, associated inth Oisin and Cormae who 
Lelong to a diifereat time and another phase of Irish legend. 
In Temora we have find son of Cumall (Fingal), 
his son Oisin (Ossian) and grandson Oscar, and Cormae 
2Iac Airf, associated with Catkaeir Mur, jif'ois (hlathos), 
CMiidaind (Cuthulin), and the antediluvian CarilL 
Again, m Fingid, which has manifestly been written 
under the influence of the Tain Bb Ctiaibige, we have 
(Jarill, Giichdaind, Cafhbad, Conlaech (Conloch) son of 
Cuchdaml, Ferdiad son of Barmn (Ferdia), associated 
with Finn (Fingal), Oisin (Ossian), Oscar, Gdl Mac 
Mornn (Gaul, son of Morna), and other heroes of the 
Oisianic period. This mingling of tlie heroes of two 
different cycles of romance woidd be sufficient to prove_, 
did we possess no other test, that MaePherson had no 
original The old Celtic tales are especially characterized 
on the one hand by the detailed descriptions they give of 
the personal appearance, dress, and arms of the chief actors 
in a tale, and of the internal arrangements of the houses, 
&c,, and on the other by the absence of descriptions of 
scenery, except when Tir Tairngire, the Land of Promise, 
is in question. The aspects of nature were familiar to 
those who listened to those tales, what they wanted to 
realize was the actors and their deeds. MaePherson’s 
poems on the contrary are full of word-pictures of nature, 
sometimes no doubt bombastic, but generally giving 
beautiful, and often grandly poetic, descriptions of the 
most characteristic features of the scenery of the Highlands. 
But the actors in his epic are like figures seen through a 
mist, barely sketched in outline, whose dress, ornaments, 
and arms are so generally and vaguely described as to lose 
all peculiar and distinctive character. The Poems of 
Ossian are thoroughly modern, more so even than the 
current legends of the west of Scotland which retain 
many things— talking ravens, soothsaying, <fec., which 
savour of old times. An examination of the poems and 
prose tales of the Irish Oisianic cycle is very instructive in 
this connection ; the older they are the more detailed are 
the descriptions of the actors and of their dress and arms ; 
the newer the vaguer and more general — ^the more like 
MaePherson’s heroes do they become. In this respect 
MaePherson did no more than what he was entitled to do, 
and what has been done by others who have used similar 
materials for the construction of poems. The author of the 
Nibelungen Lay fused in the 12th century legends of the 
Horny Siegfried with those of a different and newer cycle 
concerning Attila, Dietrich von Bern, Brunhild, &c. So 
the romances of Arthur and the St QraaJ, though of a 
totally different origin have mingled together. So, too, the 
raedimval German poets took many liberties with the 
French romances, which served them as materials. "What 
he had no right to do was to call his poem a translation. 
It IS unfortunate for his fame that he should have 
supported this comparatively trivial error by the grave one 
of producing his pretended original. Let us add that the 
publication of a selection of the poems in the manuscript 
known as the Dean of Lismore’s Book by Mr W. F. Skene 
and the Rev. T, M'Lauchlan, and Mr J. F. CampheH’s 
collection of Popular Tales of the West Highlands, have done 
more to settle the Ossianic controversy than all that had 
been written by the combatants on both sides. 

The number of "Welsh manuscripts is considerable, but 
with the exception of those in the Britisli Museum, the 
library of Jesus College, Oxford, and that of the university 
of Cambridge, they are all in private collections. Of 
these the most important is the Hengwrfc collection, con- 
sisting of the ipauusenpts collected by Mr Jones of Geliy 


Lvvdy, between the years 1590 and 1630, and by the 
antiquary Mr Robert "Vaughan of Hengwrt, who died m 
1666. The two collectors arranged that their manuscripts 
should be united on the death of one of them, the survivor 
to become the possessor of the whole. According to this 
arrangement they became the property of Mr Vaughan, 
and hence got the name of the Hengwrt collection. Some 
years ago Sir Robert Vaughan bequeathed the collection, 
comprising, we believe, about four hundred volumes, to Mr 
W. W. E. "Wynne of Peniarth, in whose possession it now 
is. But although Welsh manuscripts are numerous there 
are very few of any considerable antiquity, the others being 
comparatively modern compilations, often the work of 
ignorant scribes, the contents of which seem for the most 
part to have been in the first instance taken frorn the old 
books just spoken of. Of such old books there are, ex- 
clusive of law manuscripts, only five of such antiquity or 
importance as to deserve special mention here. The first 
is a copy of the hexametrical paraphrase of the Gospels 
of Juvencus in the University Library of Cambridge, as 
old at least as the 9th century. The only Welsh it con- 
tains are some glosses and two short poems written in 
Irish characters j but as the oldest specimens of Welsh 
known they are invaluable as a standard wherewith to 
compare the language of other manuscripts. The second 
is the Black Book of Carmarthen, a small quarto vellum 
manuscript of 54 leaves, written in Gothic letters by 
various Wds in the reign of Henry 11. (1154-1189), 

This manuscript originally belonged to the Priory of Black 
Canons at Carmarthen, and was given by the treasurer of 
the Church of St David to one of the commissioners 
appointed by Henry VIII. for the suppressed monasteries, 

Sir John Price. It is now in the Hengwrt collection at 
Peniarth. The third is the Book of Taliessin, also in tho 
Hengwrt collection, a small quarto manuscript consisting 
of 38 leaves of vellum written in Gothic letters through- 
out in one hand, some time in the early part of the 14t]i 
century. Its history before it came into the possession of 
Robert Vaughan, the antiquary, is not known. The 
fourth is the Book of Aneurin, a small quarto manuscript 
of 19 leaves of vellum, written probably in the end of the 
13th century. It was purchased by the late Sir Thomas 
Phillips of MiddlehiU, and may have been formerly in tho 
Hengwrt collection. The fifth m the Red Book of Hergest, 
so called from Hergest Court, one of the seats of the 
Vaughans, for whom it was probably compiled. This 
important manuscript, the chief repository of "Welsh litera- 
ture, is a folio volume of 360 leaves of vellum, written in 
double columns at different times, from the early part of 
the 14th to the middle of the 15tli century, and is now in 
the library of Jesus College, Oxford. 

The text of a large number of the poems and other Myvyriar, 
compositions contained in Welsh manuscripts has been Ai-diaio- 
published in a work in three volumes, called the Myvyrian of 
Archaiology of Wales. The first volume, containing poems, 
and the second, chronicles and historical documents of 
various kinds, were pubbshed in 1801 ; and the third,, 
moral, didactic, legal, and miscellaneous pieces, in 1803. 

This publication is due to the noble patriotism of three 
men, — Owen Jones, a furrier in London, and the son of a 
Welshman, with whom the idea originated while still a 
young man, and who devoted no -inconsiderable portion of 
Ms fortune to its realization ; Edward’Williams, a stone- 
mason, better known by his assumed name of lolo Mor- 
ganwg, the chief contributor to the collection; and 
William Owen, who afterwards assumed the name oj 
Pughe, the author of the principal dictionary of the Welsh, 

Had the critical judgment and knowledge of the editors 
equalled their patriotism, the work would be of great value. 

Welsh manuscript literature may be' classed for ouy 
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Classifica- purpoao under the following heads (1.) Glossaries and 
Welsh li (2-) The Bruit, or annals, genealogies, and 

teratun!.' histories ; (3.) Poems ; (4.) and other prose 

tales; (6.) Laws; (6.) Medicine and science. There are 
very few Welsh glossaries, because there exist in fact few 
examples of obsolete or old Welsh. The oldest Welsh laws 
are attributed to llowd Dda, who died in 950, and 
the oldest codex containing them is believed to have been 
written in the 12th century. If this codex contained the 
laws in their original form they would probably require no 
gloss to explain them, becau.se the language did not change 
very much iti the interval between the framing of the laws 
and the writing of the manuscripts. But like all Welsh 
manuscripts, even the oldest co[)y of the laws gives us an 
edition in the language of the time. A grammar of the 
Welsh, said to have been made by Edeyrn Dafod Aur, by 
the order and at the desire of three Welsh princes, in the 
second half of the 13th century, lias been published by the 
Kev. J. Williams ab Ithel, from a copy made in 1832 from 
another copy made in 1821 from a manuscript of Edward 
William.s, or lolo Margimnxj. Whatever may be the intrinsic 
scientific value of the treatise itself, this is a very doubtful 
sourcu to derive historical value from. Mr Williams has 
also published in the same volume a work on the rules of 
Welsh poetry, originally compiled by Davydd Ddu Alhnm 
in the 14th century, and subsequently enlarged by Sinmni 
Vychm in the 16th century. We have no evidence as to 
how much belonged to the former and how much to the 
latter, but it all ajipoar.s to belong to the 17th century. 
Mr Williams has also added a great deal of matter of his 
own, which is distinguished from the text by being printed 
in smaller type. His object was to combine in one voluino 
as complete a body of information on the snbject as 
possible. It would be outside the scope of this article to 
criticise this laborious work. 

If wo might judge by names alone, the British, l>etwcon 
the departure of the Homans and the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, possessed many liistorians. Welsh anti- 
quaries give a long list, and some find a place even in the 
works of English and foreign writers ; but with the 
exception of (lildaa and Nennius, the titles only of their 
iiiMa.i. writings are known, nor are those above suspicion. Bede 
quote.s Gildas, and so far wo have proof that a.s early as 
his time there was a belief in the existence of such an 
author. The works now known as those of Gildas and 
Nennius are written in Latin, and are properly outside our 
scope, but they are so inseparably connected with the 
Bruit or Annals, and with the history of romance, that we 
must say a few words concerning each. Gildas was the 
son of a British king of Ailclyd, the present Dumbarton, 
and was therefore from that part of Britain referred to in 
Welsh works as y G ogled. (Several dates havo been 
assigned for his birth and death, but we prefer for the 
former 516, and for the latter 570, and his book JJe Ex- 
cidio Britaimuju, if genuine, seems to have been written 
about 5 GO. According to his legendary lives, he went to 
Ireland on the invitation of St Brigit, founded monas- 
terie.s there, and taught at the school of Armagh. His 
work above named is written in an inflated style, and is 
a more sketch of British history under the Romans, and in 
the period immediately succeeding their withdrawal from 
the country, and so includes the period of the wars of the 
Britons with the Picta, Scots, and Saxons ; it is full of 
blunders and anachronisms. Mr Skene suggests, very 
reasonably, that the well-known letter of the Britons to 
' Aetius, asking for Roman aid, is misplaced, and that if put 
in its proper place the discrepancy between Gilda.s’8 account 
of the departure of the Romans from Britain and that of 
Greek and Roman writers will disappear. 

Nothing is known of the person called Nennius, to whom 
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the short History of the Britons known by his name is 
attributed. In the earliest known manuscript of it, written 
about the middle of the 10th century, and now in tbo 
Vatican Library, it is ascribed to a certain Marc, who is be- 
lieved to he the Marc who with his nephew, Moengal, better 
known as Marcellus (little Marc), came to the monastery of 
St Gall about the middle of the 9th century, having with 
him many books and a considerable retinue. Bestowing hi.s 
wealth on his followers, and reserving for himself only the 
books, ho and his nephew remained at Ht Gall, where the 
latter became celebrated as the teacher of Notker, Ratpert, 
and Tutilo. Mr Skene thinks it was originally written in 
British in Cumbria, or y Goglcd, and was afterward.s 
translated into Latin. To this nucleus was added the 
genealogies of the Saxon kings, down to 738 ; tlie 
above-mentioned Marc appended, probably about 823, 
the life of Bt Germanu.s, and the legends of St Patrick, 
which were subsequently incorporated with the lii.story. 

Borne Boutli Welshman added to the oldest manuscript 
of the history in those countries, about 977, a chronicle 
of events from 444 to 954, in which there are gene- 
alogies beginning with Oimhi, son of Ilowel Dda lung 
of South Wales. This chronicle, which is not found 
in other manuscripts, has been made the basis of two later 
chronicles brought down to 1286 and 1288 respectively. 

It is consequently not the work of one author. A H<d aud 
Fill, named Gilla Caomlian, who died 1072, translated 
it into Irish, and added many things concerning the Irish 
and the Piets. 

The Jlistork Britonum is more valuable for the 
legendary matter which it contains than for what may be 
accepted as history, for it gives us, at least as early as the 
J 0th century, the British legends of the colonization of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the exploits of King Arthur, and the 
wonderful birth aud jirophecies of Merlin, which are not 
found elsewhere before the 12th century. The date of the 
book is of the greatest imjiortance to the history of 
modiit'val romance, and there can iiow be no doubt, 
especially since the iniblicatioii of the Irish Nennius, that it 
is earlier than the Norman Conquest, and that the legends 
themselves are of British origin. The Ixiuks attributed to 
Gildas aud Nonuius contain the gfiinis of the fables wliich 
expanded into Geoffrey of Momuouth’.s History of Britain, Oi'nffroy nf 
which was written in Latin sometime before 1147, the 
date of tlio epistle dedicatory to Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
the son of Henry I. by Next, only daughter of Ekys ah 
IVwdwr, and was a manifestation of the great advance 
which took place in Welsh literature cotisuiiuont on the 
restoration of the Welsh prince just named, and of Grujfyd 
ub Oytmn, aud of which we shall have mure to say boreal ter. 

In the epistle just referred to GeolTroy states that Walter, 
archdeacon of Oxford, had given him a very ancient book 
in the British tongue, giving an account of the kings of 
Britain from Brutus to Cadwaladyr, and that lie had 
translated it into Latin at the archdeacon’s request. But 
in the Welsh version of Geoffrey’s chronicle in ihaMymjrhm 
Arcliaiology, the Brut Geoffrey ay Arthur, there is this 
postscript; “I, Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, did turn 
this book out of Welsh into Latiii ; and in my old age I 
turned it a second time out of Latin into Welsh.” That 
Geoffrey drew his materials from British sources, and did 
not coin any of them, seems to us the legitimate conclusion 
to be drawn from a careful study of the whole subject. 

His book is, however, a compilation and not a translation , 

at all events no hook now exists which can be regarded as 

his original, while all the Bruit or chronicles are posterior The n<-uis 

to Geoffrey’s book and based upon it. Of those there are 

the Brut TysUio and the Brut Geoffrey ap Arthur, both 

of which are also called Brut y Brenhmoedd, or Chronicle 

of the Kings. The copy of the latter in the Rod Book is 
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followed by a clironicle iii continuation vrliich, according to 
an entry in a later hand, was called Brut Twysogim, or 
Chronicle of the Princes. In some manuscripts there is 
also added a chronicle of Welsh events interspersed with 
Saxon one.s, which is from this called the Bnii y Saeson, or 
Chronicle of the Saxons ; in one manuscript this is attnhuted 
to Caradoc of Llancarvan. The chronicle of events from. 
444 to C54, which is contained in the British Museum 
manuscript of the History of Nennius, and two other 
chronicles, already mentioned, bringing events down to 
1286 and 12S8, have been printed together as the 
Annales Ccmbnce. These later chronicles ought not, 
as Mr Skene properly remarks, to have been incorporated 
with the older one, which alone possesses special value 
of having been written before the Norman Conquest, and 
a century and a half before the Bruts. 

The Triads, Besides the chronicles or Bruts there are no historical 
works properly so called in "Welsh, unless we include the 
Triads, a curious kind of hterature peculiar to Wales ; for 
although there are some Irish Triads they are imitations of 
the Welsh ones, an imitation which fortunately did not 
extend very far. The Triads are an arrangement of simflar 
subjects, similar events, or things which might be associated 
in the mind, or be worthy of remembrance, (fee., m series 
of three, e.g., “ Three ornaments of a hamlet — z. book, a 
teacher versed in song, and a smith in his smithy/’ or 
“ Three punishments for theft in hand — ^the first is 
imprisonment, the second is cutting off a limb, the third is 
hanging.” This kind of composition appears to have come 
into use in the 12th century, the earliest specimen being 
the Triads of the Horses, which are in the Black Book. 
The Triads of Arthur and his warriors are perhaps as old 
as the 13th century. The Bed Book contains the Triads 
of the Island of Britain, which include those last men- 
tioned, an enlarged edition of the Triads of the Horses, 
and many others. The Triads of Byfnwal Moehnid, a 
supposed ancient king of Britain, are perhaps as old as the 
beginning of the 16th century. 

Welsh The poetic literature of the Welsh, which is very exten- 

poetry. sive, mayho conveniently divided into — (1.) Poems attributed 

to poets who bred before the 12th century, and anonymous 
poems m the Black Book ; and (2.) Poems written by or 
attributed to poets who lived in the 12tli and succeed- 
ing centuries. The claims of the Welsh to possess an 
ancient literature rests altogether on the poems of the first 
category, hence they have been the suhj’ect of much dis- 
cussion. The grounds upon which such discussions have 
hitherto rested have altered considerably within the last 
few years, The labours of Zeuss aad others who have 
worked at Celtic philology, and the discovery of specimens 
of Old Welsh in the Cambridge Codex of Juvencus, furnish 
us with much safer canons of criticism than existed in 
1849, when even a learned Welshman, the late Mr Thomas 
Stephens, who did more than any one else to establish the 
claims of his country to a real literature, doubted the 
authenticity of a large number of the poems said to have 
been written by Taliessin, Aneurin, Merlin, and Llywarch 
H6n, who are supposed to have lived in the 5th century. 
Mr W. E Skene has done a very great service to Welsh 
hterature by the publication of the texts of those poems 
from the four principal manuscripts now known, the Black 
Book, the Book of Taliessin, the Book of Aneurin, and the 
Bed Book. In addition to the texts Mr Skene has given 
translatious of the poems specially made for him by the 
Bev. D. Silvan Evans and the Eev. Eobert Williams, so 
that next to the Welsh Laws, and Stephens’s Literature of 
the Kyniry, his Four Ancient Booh of Wales is the most 
important coutribution to Welsh literature yet made. 

If we judge by the test of language alone, the poems 
which we have included in our first category, and which 
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are nearly all to be found in Mr Skene’s book, are not in 
their present form older than the 11th century. But 
while the form may be new the substance may be old, as 
we have already pointed out in the case of many Irish 
poems. It is probable that many of the poems attributed 
to Aneurin, and several of the mythological and religious 
poems, are only popular editions of much older poems, 
and further that the change effected in some of them may 
be so small that we have substantially the original poems. 

Others again have been so deeply modifiied that they may 
be regarded as new poems on an old theme. 

The following classification of those poems shows their Classifies 
origin, and wiU help to render the few observations we 
can offer here more intelligible. older 

1. Poems referring to events in Eomanized Britain, or poems, 
to the east frontier of Wales. 

2 Poems referring to events on the Mercian frontier and 
in South Oumhria. 

3. Poems referring to personages and events connected 
with the Gwyddel or Goidelic occupation of Wales and 
Corawall. 

4. Poems referring to the &ivyr y Gogled, or Men of 
the North. 

5. Poems relating to or attributed to Taliessin of a 
general character. 

6. Proverbial poetry attributed to Llywarch Htn. 

7. Poems attributed to poets between the 7th and 11th 
centuries. 

8. Anonymous religious poems in the Black Book. 

9. Poems referring to personages and events of Welsh 
history in the 12 th and subsequent centuries. 

The first class is represented by one poem in the Book 
of Taliessin, The Eeconciliation of Lhd the Less, 
which would be unintelligible hut for a Malinogi to which 
we shall refer later. The poem has no mark of antiquity 
about it, and belongs to the 13th century. To the second 
class belong the Death Song of Frof, and other pieces in 
which that warrior is mentioned, and the Death Song of 
Uthyr Fesidragon, aU of which are in the Book of Taliessin, 
and in form and substance are not older than the 12tli 
century. The poems of the third class are of considerable 
importance, but here we shall merely give the names of a 
few as examples, reserving what we have to say concerning 
them until we come to the MaUnogion. The follow- 
ing are good examples of the class — ^The Death Song 
of Gorroi, The Battle of Qodeu, and The Chair of 
Qeridwen, from the Book of Taliessin-, the Preiddm 
Annum ; Laronwy, and the poems relating to Qwydyon 
ap Lon, from the Black Book, the Book of Taliessin, and 
the Bed Book. The poems which belong to the fourth 
class are the most numerous and important. Among them 
may he mentioned first of all the Gododin poems, those 
relating to Urien Rheged, the war between the sons of 
Llywarch Men and Mwg Mawr Lrefydd, poems relating 
to the battle of Adderyd, as for instance the Avallenav, 
or Apple Trees, and poems relating to Gadwallawn and 
Gadwaladyr. We have already explained that y Gogled Extent to 
was that portion of Britain which lay between the Walls of winch 
Hadrian and Antoninus, and had been erected into the Eo- wa'. 

man province of Talentia. As it was a loose term, it may • 

have included all the independent British country north of 
the Eibhle. This country, and especiaEy that part of it 
forming the ancient diocese of Glasgow, was the cradle 
of the Welsh language and literature. It was the only 
part that could have been this. Here the question naturally 
suggests itself, to what extent was Britain Eomanized 1 
That it was not so to the extent usually supposed may 
bo shown in many ways. It is obvious that, if the 
southern Britons were as thoroughly Eomanized as Gaul 
or Spain, the lanpage of Cornwall should have been a 
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Romance dialect, and that of Brittany an allied one. Again, 
if the Welsh were a remnant of the Romanized Britons 
driven westward by the conquering Saxons, the Welsh 
language also should be a Romance dialect, or its vocabulary 
should contain a large intermixture of words borrowed from 
the Latin, and especially of words connected with law, 
trades, &c. But this is not so. The fact is the population 
of Britain was not Romanized to any extent. In the towns 
the principal citizens no doubt spoke Latin, as they speak 
English in Calcutta and other large towns in India. A 
large British population in part bilingual gathered round 
the cities and towns, as the Irish did about the Anglo- 
Norman towns of the Pale, and as the Letts, Esthonians, 
and Russians do about the German towns of the Russian 
Baltic provinces. We should also not forget that the 
legionaries in the 2d and 3d centuries were only Roman 
in name, being recruited from every part of the empire, 
and consequently could not contribute to Romanizing tlie 
inhabitants among whom they were located. The peasantry 
continued British, but the nobility, no doubt, learned to 
speak Latin, but not forborne use. When afterwards the 
Saxons on the east and the Irish on the west of what is 
now Wales displaced the ruling families, tho Romanized 
part of the independent British population, hemmed in 
between the two hostile peoples, and with an cver- 
(iiicroachiug Saxon frontier on one side, gradually merged 
into the Celtic-speaking peasantry, and lost the use of tho 
Latin tongue. This was not a state of things favourable 
for the development of u literature. In the north especially, 
between tho Walls of Hadrian and Antoninus, in the province 
of Valentia, which never had Roman towns, only camps occu- 
pied by legionaries, who for the most part probably spoke no 
Latin, the whole population must have remained essentially 
British after the withdrawal of Roman power. Hero if 
Wulnh anywhere the first germs of a British literature should show 
lioctryin themselves, and accordingly tradition makas I'aUmlUf 
-/ (hijled. LlywanU Hhi, and Myrdin or Merlin, to whom 

most of the supposed ancient Welsh poems are attributed, 
natives of this region. Here also the actors in the events 
referred to in tho poems lived, and the places where those 
events are supposed to have taken place aro to be found. 
The greater part of this region, too, enjoyed substantial 
independence down to the end of the 9th century, with 
the exception of the interval from 6f)5, when they were 
subjected to the kingdom of Northumbria by Oswy, after 
the defeat of Cadwallawii and Penda, to tho battle of 
Dunnichen in C8C, when Ecfrid, king of Northumbria, 
was defeated. From the 7th to the 9th century Cumbria, 
including under that name all the British territory from 
the nibble to the Clyde, was the principal theatre of 
British and Saxon conflict. The rise of the dynasty of 
Mailcuu, who according to Welsh tradition was a de- 
scendant of Cunedda, one of the Gwyddel or Goidelic Piets 
of the district called Gnotodin, brought Wales into close 
connection with the Cumbrian kingdom, and juopared both 
North and South Wales for tho reception of tho northern 
traditions and the rise of a true Welsh literature. 

Whether the poets of Cumbria really wrote any of the 
poems which in a modified form have come down to us or 
not, there can be no doubt that a number of lays attributed 
to them lived in popular tradition, and that under the 
sudden burst of glory which the deeds of Cadwallawn 
called forth, and which ended in tho disastrous defeat of 
655, a British literature began to spring up, and was 
nourished by the hopes of a future resurrection under his 
son Cadwaladyr, whose death was disbelieved in for so long 
a time. These floating lays and traditions gr^ually 
gathered into North Wales, according as the nobility and 
bards sought refuge there from the s^vanciug conquests of 
the 8axon kings in the north. The heroes of Cumbria 
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became Welshmen, and the sites of the battles they fought 
were identified with places of similar name in Wales and 
England. When Uowel Dda became king of all Wales, 
the legends of the north passed into South Wales, and 
like the legends of Oisin in Scotland, became so thoroughly 
identified with their new home, that they seem to We 
first originated there. 

Of all the poems attributed to the four ancient Welsh The , 1 / 
bards, tho one which has most claim to be considered ^ 
genuine, and the only one we can specially allude to hero, " ’ 
is that known as y Gododiii. As published by Mr Skene 
from the Book of Aneuriu, it consists of 94 stanzas, and is 
both obscure aud fragmentary. The latter character Mr 
Skene explains, aud we think successfully, by supposing 
that it consists in reality of two distinct poems, referring 
to two events separated by a long interval of time. The 
first event is tho battle of Catiraeth, thaJkllum Miathorvm 
of Adamnau, fought between the Britons and Scots under 
Aedan, king of Dalriada, and the }iiigan Saxons and their 
British subjects in JJevyr and Brynfich or Deira and 
Bernicia, and the half-pagan Piets of Guotodin, a district 
corresponding to the northern part of the Lothians along 
the Firth of Forth. Catirndk was the adjoining district 
on the Forth wlicre the great Roman wall terminates at 
Curriden, the Fort of Eidim. If this view be correct, and 
it is the best that has yet been i)roposecl, the Mynydawy 
of the poem was Aedan Mac Gabran, and the battle 
tho one fought in 596, of which Columeillii proi)hcHied 
that Aedan would be unfortunate but victorious,— the 
misfortune being doubtless the loss of his four sons in the 
batile, one of whom was named Artur (Art). The 
second aud later portion of the poem, Mr Skene thinks, 
refem to the battle of Slrathcairinn, now Stratlicarron, 
in which Ikmiuil Brer, king of the Dalriadio Scots of Alba, 
was slain, 642. In the brevity of the narrative, the care- 
less boldness of llie actors as they jireseut themselves, 
the condensed energy of the action, and tho fierce exulta- 
tion of the .slaughter, together with the recurring elegiac 
note, this poem (or iioems if it l>e the work of two authors) 
has some of the highest ei>ic qualities. The ideas and 
manners are in harmony with the age aud country to which 
it is referred. The jioems called the Gorrluins, which 
are also found in the Book of Anenrin, and refer to 
the personages and events of tho Gododin, possess many 
of the characteristics of that poem, and arc probably tho 
work of the same time, if not of tho same itoet, 

Still more celidmited than Aneiirin, the reputed author I’lnma 
of y Gododin, was Ttdirssin, a name whicli has been inter- aacrihud to 
preted as “ Splendid Forehead," and has cunseijuontly been 
the subject of a good deni of mysticism. The number 
of poems in tho Book of Taliemn sup[iosed to have 
been written by him is considerable ; in language they 
are not older than the 12th century, though many of 
them may be what we have called in other cases popular 
editions of older poems. Several belong to the fourth class 
which we have been just considering ; the poems which 
we would include in a special fifth class are those which 
have been made the subject of bardic sjieculation in con- 
sequence of their generality and vagueness, such as tho Fold 
of the Bards, Hostile Confederacy, Song to the Wind, 

Mead Song, Songs to Great and Little Worlds, Elegy of tho 
Thousand Sons, Pleasant things of Taliemn. Many of 
these poems possess considerable merit, and even os the 
work of the 12th and 13th centuries might bear comparison 
with similar compositioivs in other European literatures 
of the period. 

The poems of the sixth class attributed to Llywarch?oemna.t- 
ffSn are in the Red Book, and are the work of some tributod to 
Tapper of the 14th century, too disinterestedly proud 
of his work to put his own name to it They are curious 
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and interesting examples of a sort of proverbial philosophy 
in which each proverb or wise saw is accompanied by a 
leference to some natural feature, such as “ Bright the tops 
of the broom/' which seiwea as a kmd of mnemonic catch- 
word. This catchword is sometimes the same in every 
verse, as in the poem £iry vimjdy mountain snow. 

Welsh tradition has preserved few poems of the period 
between the end of the Gth century and the end of the 
11th, a period of 500 years, nor for the matter of that 
even the names of poets, a circumstance which is in- 
telhgible enough if we consider that Welsh literature 
really began with the 11th century, but inexplicable 
according to the ordinary views of Welshmen. In the 
Black Book are five poems attributed to three poets who 
lived in the early part of the barren interval,— 
whose name also occurs in Irish literature; Maetk, to whom 
are attributed two out of the five poems, which are of a 
religious character; and Guhelym, a bard of the 9th century. 
The two poems attributed to tbe last are of very great 
importance, because in them occurs the earliest mention of 
the goddess Geridwen, who plays so conspicuous a part 
ill the modern bardic system of N eo-Druidism. The anony- 
mous religious poems of the Black Book, apart from the 
language, may belong to any time from the 6th to the 12th 
centuries ; they probably belong in great part to the 11th and 
12th centuries, and were most likely the work of the monks 
in whose monastery the Black Book was compiled. The 
ninth and last division of the early Welsh poems are those 
' which covertly allude to passing events in Wales, and can 
therefore be no older than those events. Two of them refer 
to Powys in Norman tunes, the Satire of Cijnan Gancyn, 
son of Brochwael, in the Book of Taliessm, and the elegy 
on Gyndylan in the Bed Book. The othem are the poems 
which Mr Skene groups together under the head “ Poems 
which mention Henry or the son of Henry;” the most im- 
portant of them are those attributed to Myrdin or Merlin, 
such as the Dialogue between Myrdin and his sister 
Qwendyddy a Fugitive Poem of Myrdin in his Grave, 
containing a number of predictions, and the Songs of the 
Little Pigs, each stanza of which begins with “ Oian a par- 
ehellan” “ Listen, 0 Little Pig.” The structure of the 
last poem being like that of the poem called ^htAvtUenaUy 
each stanza of which commences with that word “ Sweet 
Apple-tree,” both are classed together, and in the Myvyrian 
Arcfmology are attributed to Merlin. The Avdlenm is, 
however, found m the Black Book, and is every way an 
older poem; but it is needless to add that none of the poems 
of Merlin are genuine, and that with the exception perhaps 
of the Apple-tree poem, they ah refer to times later than 
the 12th century, aud to the present Wales. 

Before discussing the second division of Welsh poetic 
literature, or poems written hy or attributed to poets who 
lived in Wales in the 12th and succeeding centuries, we 
must say a few words' on the Welsh bards. The organiza- 
tiou of the classes of learned men in Wales was far less 
developed than iu Ireland, According to the laws each 
Idug or prince had a household bard, who appears to have 
performed the functions of the Irish Bai and Fdiy and also 
that of harper. His position was honourable, aud on in- 
vestiture he was presented by the king with a harp, and by 
the q^ueen with a gold ring. Beside the Bardd Tmlm, or 
household bard just spoken of, a Peaicerdd, chief of song, 
is mentioned in the laws, who in North Wales was an officer 
of the household, hut in South Wales was not, — ^his posi 
tion there being apparently that of a privileged personage 
entitled to make a circuit and so spend his time' where he 
pleased. The chief of song was also called a chaireid bard, 
because he was one of the fourteen entitled 'to a chair at 
court. The installation of a bard to al .cbair appears to 
have been attended with some ceremony,- for- the judge of 


the king’s court was entitled as a perquisite of his office to 
the bu^e-hom, the gold ring, and the cushion which was 
under the bard on the occasion. The Pejiceidd represented 
the Irish OUmikFili, and like him appears to have kept a 
school of poetry, for he was entitled to receive 24 pence 
from each minstrel who completed his course of instruction, 
to their services “as a man placed in authority over them,” 
and to the Gobyr or Amohyr of their daughters, that is 
to the fee payable to the lord on the marriage of a maiden. 

Among his emoluments was a fee of 24 pence from every 
maiden on her marriage. In the court his seat was on the 
' side of the judge of the court, and he lodged with the 
Idling, that is the heir-apparent of the king or prince, 
corresponding to the Irish Tanaisie. A villain or serf 
could not become a bard, nor a smith without the permis- 
sion of his lord; nor could a bard practise his art after he 
had taken holy orders. Should a serf or a stranger happen 
to become a bard he became personally a free Cymro or 
Welshman, but his children were not free, though the time 
in which his descendants might rise to the privileges of a 
free Qymro was shortened. A minor bard was forbidden 
to solicit a gift without the permission of the Pencerdd, 
hut the latter might ask a gift though all others should be 
forbidden to do so. The duty of the chief of song was to 
commence the singing or recitation of poetry by singing 
two songs on entering the hall, one concerning God and 
the other about kings; the household bard then repeated 
the third song below the entrance of the hall. This is 
nearly all that the laws contain about bards. There is not Neo-Druid, 
a word about the Ovydd, or the Druid-bard, nor about the 
sky-blue dress of the former, the emblem of peace and truth, 
nor of the white rohe of the Druid, nor of the green robe 
of the Ovydd, the colour of nature, nor of the robe of the 
Anenydd or bardic student striped with the three colours, 
nor of the Gorsedd or assembly of bards. If any of these 
tilings existed in the 12th century, the most brilliant period 
of Welsh poetry, we should expect to find them in the 
Welsh laws. But so far from any relics of the ancient 
Druidic organization having survived at that period, it is 
probable that even the organization above given from the 
laws was in part at least the work of Gruffyd ah Cymn. 

They are, in fact, the inventions of later times when Wales 
had lost its political liberty. We have the first stage of 
the invention in the Triads, and it seems to have been com- 
pleted by that extraordinary man Edward Williams, whom 
we have already mentioned as one of the editors and the 
principal contributor of the Myvyrian Archaiology, who pre- 
tended to be the head of the bardic order of South Wales, 
and accordingly assumed the bardic title of Mo Morganwy 
from his native county of Glamorgan. He is probably 
the source whence the Eev. Edward Davies derived the 
chief part of the material for his marvellous system of 
Neo-Druidic philosophy. According to the supporters of 
this system, the religion of the Druids, a medley of sun- 
worship and Jewish Noachian traditions, the emblems of 
which were the bull, the horse, and fire, survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and continued to be believed by 
the bards, and its rites practised in secret by them. 

The principal source whence evidence was derived in 
support of this assumption was the ekriy poems which we 
have been discussing. Davies gave what he called transla- 
tions of some of those poems, in which the simplest and 
plainest phrases are' made to express , mysterious and 
abstruse doctrines. In the religious poems which contain 
such’ expressions as “ Christ the Son,” “Merciful Trinity,” 

Mr Davies omits thb latter, or treats them as mere phrases 
introduced to deceive the uninitiated, and make them be- 
lieve the pagan bards were Christians. Among the doctrines 
attributed to the Neo-Druids was that of metempsychosis. 

The chief source from whence evidence was derived in 
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support of this assumption outsicb a pretended work called 
Barddns, or treatise on the whole system of the bards, which 
Job Monjamofj possessed, was the Romance called Hanes 
Taliessiii, or history of Taliessm, which though partly prose, 
and therefore coming under the head of the prose romances, 
of which we shall speak later, may be more conveiiieiitly 
lef erred to here. A fragment of the Welsh text of this 
history was given in the Hyvyrkui Archavology ; the whole 
tale was afterwards published by Dr Owen Pughej and 
Lady Charlotte Guest published it again in the third volume 
of her Mahinogion from two fragments, one dated about 
1758, and the other belonging to lob Morgamog. The 
romance of the Hanes Tatiessin in its existing form belongs 
to the beginning of the 17th century. Of the thirteen 
poems contained in Lady Charlotte Guest’s book, only two 
are foiiud in the Book of Taliessiii, the Ode to the Wind and 
the Mead Song. It is evident that a number of poems 
attributed to Taliessiii were floatiug about in popular tradi- 
tion, and were strung together in the 16th century into a 
romance. Although of these so taken up only the two just 
mentioned find a place in the special manuscript of Tallessin’s 
poems in the 14th century, we are not therefore entitled to 
assume that the other poems did not therefore exist at 
that period. It is singular that the compiler of the Hanes 
Taliessiii did not include such poems as the Gaim y MeinJi, 
or the Song of the Horses, which would find its place after 
the account of the contest of Elphin against the 24 horses 
of Mailcwi, the Ale Song, which is the counterpart of 
the Mead Song, the Chair of Taliessiii, and the Chair 
of the Sovereign [Kacleir Teynioii). In all these there 
is no mythology, nor indeed anything indicative of a secret. 
But when the Elegy of the Thousand Sons, a religious 
poem on the saints before and after Christ, which is in the 
Book of Taliesshi, is believed to contain the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, any doctrine whatever may be drawn 
Mytho- the Welsh poetry. But while the whole of the Neo- 

logical Druidic speculations must be looked upon as fables, it does 
poems. not follow that there are no mythological allusions in Welsh 
poems as old as from the 12th to the 14th century. We 
have already alluded to the occurrence of the name of the 
goddess Ceridiven in two poems in the Black Book 
attributed to Guhlyn, a bard of the 9th century. The 
following poems in the Book of Taliessin also contain traces 
of mythology : — Song concerning the Sons of Ziyi' ah Brocli- 
loel, the Chair of Geridwen, the Spoils of Aimwn, Hammy, 
and the Aiigar Cyfiiidcmd. But as the mythology -of the 
poems is intimately connected with that of the prose tales 
we shah, reserve our observations on the subject until we 
are considering the Mahinogion. 

Iiifliieuoe of Whether the poems we have been hitherto considering 
Rhys cib were really first written after the 10th century, or, as seems 
Teioclwr much more probable, were composed at an earlier period 
^uffijcl ab and transmitted by popular tradition, their language under- 
Oymn on going the same changes as the spoken language, they must 
Welsh be considered from a merely literary point of view as the 
poetry, products of the period from the 11th to the 13th century 
inclusive. But apart from those poems there is another 
and a perfectly legitimate Welsh literature which may be 
said to have commenced with the restoration of the old 
royal families of N orth and South W ales. Rhys ah Tewdw', I 
the reputed legitimate heir to the throne of South Wales, I 
returned from Brittany in 1077 bringing with him no 
doubt the Armoric legends of the Round Table; and Gruffyd 
ah Gynaii came in 1080 from Ireland, where he was born and 
had been educated, and where he must have become familiar 
with its poetry and music. Indeed, we know on the 
authority of Welsh writers that Grufyd reorganized the 
bards and improved the music, and in other ways gave a 
great and beneficial impulse to Welsh literature. Among 
the changes which he effected in the organization of the 
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bards may have been the institution of bardic C'onedds 
or meetings, of which the modern Eisteddfod is au 
imitation. In Ireland the poets did not, so far as we know, 
hold separate meetings of this kind, but they took a pro- 
minent part in the great periodic gatherings called Aoiuxhs 
or fairs held fora threefold purpose, — for promulgating laws, 
for public games, and as a market. At these gatherings 
poems were sung, stories narrated, and prize.s awarded. 

One of tlie earliest poets ivhosc productions we can be Poets of 
certain of is Meilyr, bard of Trakaearn, whom Griiffyd ah 
Gymn defeated at the battle of Cariio, and afterwards of 
the conqueror Gruffyd hunsclf. His best piece is the 
Death-bed of the Bard, a semi-religious poem, which is 
distinguished by the structure of tlie verse, poetic feeling, 
and religious thought. Meilyr was the head of a family 
of bards; his son was GwalcJmai, one of the best Welsh 
poets ; and the latter had two sons, Einion and Meilyr, 
some of whose poetry has reached us, Gwalchnai was a 
true poet, and not a mere professional bard. In his 
Goi'hoffedd Gwaldmai, Gwalchmai’s Delights, there is au 
appreciation of the charms of nature, the murmuring of 
brooks, and the songs of birds not unworthy of one of 
the modern Lake poets. His Arwyraiii i Owain is an ode 
of considerable beauty, and full of vigour in praise of 
Owaiii Gwynedd, king of North Wales, on account of his 
victory of Tal y Modvre, part of which has been translated 
by Gray under the name of “ The Triumphs of Owen.” 

This translation, though not very literal, preserves the 
terseness and boldness of action of the original. Kynddehu, 
who hved m the second half of the 12th century, was a 
contemporary of GmlcliTnai, and wrote on a great number 
of subjects including religious ones; indeed, some of his 
eulogies have a kind of religious prelude. He had command 
of words and much skill in versification, but he is pleonastic 
and fond of complicated metres and of ending his lines 
M’ith the same syllable. There is a certain obscurity about 
some of his poems which has given him an importance 
among the disciples of the Neo-Druidic or bardic philosophy. 

Among the other poets of the second half of the 1 2th ceiitu ry 
may he mentioned Owain Eyveilwg and Howel ab Owain 
Gwynnedd. The first-named was prince of Powys, and 
was distinguished also as a soldier. The Hirlas, or Drinking 
Horn, is a rather long poem marked alike by originality and 
poetic merit. The prince represents himself as carousing 
in 'his haU after a fight; bidding his cup-hearer fill his great 
drinking-horn, he orders him to present it in turn to each 
of the assembled warriors. As the horn passes from hand 
to hand he eulogizes each in a verse beginning Dmallaw 
di Denistr, “Fill, cup-bearer.” Having thus praised the 
deeds of two warriors, Tiidyr and Mm-ekldig, he turns 
round to chaUenge them, hut suddenly recollecting that 
they had fallen in the fray, and listening as it were to their 
dying groans, he bursts into a broken lamentation for their 
loss. The second was also a prince ; he was the eldest of 
: the many sons of Owain Gwynnedd, and ruled for two years 
after his father until he fell in a battle between himself and 
his step-brother David. He was a young man of con- 
spicuous merit, and one of the most charming poets of 
Wales, — ^his poems being especially free from the conceits, 
trivial common-places, and complicated metres of the pro- 
fessional bards, while full of gay humour, a love of nature, 
and a delicate appreciation of woman. Some of his love 
songs especially are charming. Thete are two other poets, 
who, though they lived into the 13th century, belonged 
perhaps more to the 12th, hamely, Llywarch ah Llewelyn 
and' Ghloynvardd' Brychemiogl Mr Stephens attributes 
the Songs of the Pi|s to the former, and behevea that the 
poet covertly alludes to the events which occurred in the 
reign of Llewelyn ah lorwerili, grandson of Owwin ChyneM; 
but as this poem occurs in the Black Book it can hardly 
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be tlie •wort of Llywarch. The poems which are distinctly 
referred to bim are marked by much power of delineation 
and poetic feeling, of which his address to Llewelyn, ah 
Tonverth affords a good instance. The Welsh poets, as we 
have said, went circuit like their Irish brethren, staying in 
each place according as hospitality was extended to them. 
When departing, a bard was expected to leave a sample of 
his versification behind him. In this way many manU’ 
scripts came to be written, as we find them, in different 
hands. The Irish manu.script known as the Book of 
Fermoy is just such a book kept in the house of David 
Roche of Fermoy in the 15 th century, Llywarch has left 
us one of those departing eulogies addressed to Rhys Gryg, 
prince of South Wales, which affords a favourable specimen 
of his style. Gwynvcirdd Brycheiniorfs poem on St David, 
m which he enumerates all the churches dedicated to the 
saint, is a typical example of a kind of topographical poem 
abounding in Irish. There is an early anonymous example 
of this kind of poem in the Black Book, the Englymiomi 
y Bedew, The Verses of the Graves, which is the exact 
counterpart of the Irish Lay of the Leachts, and some other 
poems of the same kind. 

Poets, of The following are a few of the poets of the 13th century 

Jie 13th whose poems are still extant. Davydd Benvras was the 

jentaiy, author of a poem in praise of Llewelyn ah lorwerth; his 
vt^orks, though not so verbose or trite as bardic poems of 
this class usually are, do not rise much above the bardic 
level, and are full of alliteration. EMyr Rais was, as bis 
name implies, of Saxon origin, and wrote chiefly religious 
poetry. Einiawn ah Gwgami is the author of an extant 
address to LUivelyn ah lorwerth of considerable merit. 
Phylip Bryiydd, or Philip the poet, was household bard to 
Rhys Gryg [Rhys the hoarse), lord of South Wales; one of 
his pieces, An Apology to Rhys Gi'yg, is a striking example 
of the fulsome epithets a household bard was expected to 
bestow upon his patron, and of the privileged domesticity 
in which the hards lived, which as in Ireknd must have 
been fatal to genius. Prydydd Bychan, the Little Poet, was 
a South Wales bard, whose extant works consist of short 
poems all addressed to his own princes. The chief feature of 
his Englynmcmn is the use of a kind of assonance in which 
in some cases the final vowels agreed alternately in each 
quatrain, and in others each line ended in a different 
vowel, — ^in both cases with alliteration and consonance 
of final consonants, or full rhyme. Llygad Gw is known 
by an ode in five parts to Llewelyn ah Gruffyd written 
about the year 1270, which is a good type of the conven- 
tional flattery of a family hard. Eowel Yoel, who was of 
Irish extraction, possessed some poetical merit ; his 
remonstrance to Llewelyn against the imprisonment of his 
brother Owain is a pleasing variety upon the conventional 
eulogy. It has many lines commeucing with the same 
word, e.g., gwr, man. The poems of Bleddyn Yardd, or 
Bleddyn the Bard, which have come down to us are aU 
short eulogies and elegies. One of the latter on Llewelyn 
ah Gruffyd is a good example of the elaborate and artificial 
nature of the Welsh versification. There are seven 
quatrains, the first, second, and fourth of which all end 
in -af. With the exception of the first and last stanza 
the first three lines of each stanza begin with gwr, man, 
or a compound of it, “manly.” The second, third, and 
fourth lines of the first stanza also begin in the same way; 
the fourth Hue is a kind of refrain, which in the first two 
stanzas begins like the other lines withywr or acomponnd 
of it ; in the third and last it begins with yn, and in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth with hyi. The best of all tifie poets 
of the century was Grwffyd ah yr Ynad Goeh, whose elegy, 
notwithstanding its alliteration and conventional use of the 
same initial word, or of words having the same fore-sound, 
has the ring of true poetry. His religious poems, too, 
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possess considerable merit. But of all the religious poems 
in early Welsh we have seen, that which best deserves the 
name is one written by Madawc ah Gwallter. 

The death of Llewelyn and the subjugation of all Wales, Poets of 
and especially the social and other internal changes which the 14tli 
took place in the Principality, necessarily checked literary 
efforts. A general revival took place, hovrever, in the time 
of Owain Glyndwr and the Wars of the Roses, with which 
the Welsh had much to do. In the meantime a con- 
siderable improvement had taken place m the sesthetic 
feeling of the people. The bardic system, which had 
helped to raise the Celtic people in their tribal stage above 
other barbarous peoples, but which at a later period had 
fettered their intellectual and political development, was, 
at least so far as regards exclusive privileges, at an end ; 
inter-tribal wars had ceased, aud great improvements in the 
houses, churches, dress, and food of the people had taken 
place. Love supplanted war as the theme of song, and 
much attention was paid to language and versification. 

Nature, too, was made a theme of poetry by several poets. 

We have already had occasion to notice some examples 
of this love of nature; but at the period we are now 
considering, one cannot help being struck with the power 
of observation of natural phenomena, and the keen sense 
of objective natural beauty, which many Welsh poets 
exhibit; nor is there wanting the higher poetic feeling 
of subjective beauty. These high qualities are, it is 
true, often marred by artificial systems of versification. 

Among the poets who flourished in the 14th century, 
the following may he mentioned. Gwilym Bdu is the 
author of two odes to the unfortunate Sir Grwfgd 
Llwyd, one of which, the Odes of the Months, written in 
1322, was composed while the subject of it was m prison. 
Forty-three out of sixty-three begin with the word neud; 

It is moreover strongly alliterated, and many of the fines end 
in-ed He is also the author of an elegy on the poet 
Tr(ihaearri,mi. of Granwy, a contemporary poet. This poem, 
which is a panegyric on Welsh poets past and piesent, 
is skilfully constructed. A considerable number of writers of 
love Englynmonns flourished at this time, among whom may 
be specially mentioned lorwerth Yychan, Oasmdyn, who is 
believed to be the same as the foregoing Trakaeam, and 
Grmvyy oh Davydd, who was probably the father of the 
latter. But the representative poets of this period are 
Rhys Goch ah Rhicert zni Davydd ah Gwilym, The verses 
of the former to a Maiden's Hair, though strongly alliterated 
and rhymed, are smooth and less intricate and conventional 
than most poems of the period, and possess a good deal of 
the character of the love romants of the time, in Southern 
Europe, with which he undoubtedly was acquainted. Both 
Rhys Goch and Davydd ah Gwilym, the Cambrian Petrarch, 
as he has been called, were great lovers of nature, and no 
modern poets sing more sweetly of the woodland, wild- 
flowers, the voice of birds, and other charms of the 
country. It is amidst such scenes they place their lovers, 
who are real swains and maids, and not the mock ones 
of the pastoral poetry of the 18th century. Two hundred 
and sixty two poems, chiefly pastoral oi Davydd ah Gwilym, 
are said to exist, some of which, as for instance his exquisite 
Ode to Summer, would be worthy of any literature. 

The most distinguished poet of the 15th century waspoetsof 
Lewis Glynn Qothi, more than one hundred and fifty of the 15th 
whose poems are known. The period of the civil wars in century 
the I7th century had its poets, the best known of whom, 

Euw Moms, was on the Royalist side. Since then a new 
literature has grown up which, however, lies outside the 
scope of this article. 

We have already alluded to the probability of the tales Prose tales 
m verse, whether historical or romantic, being earlier than 
those in prose. Most of the heroes of the earlier poems, 
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whatever may be their real age, are also the subjects of prose 
tales. Ill the poems, as a rule, if there be any definite 
picture of the actors, they appear as men, and there is 
very little necromancy surrounding them ; the prose tales, 
on the other hand, are full of marvels and magical trans- 
formations. In the older prose tales there is a certain 
unity ill the personages and events ; gradually two or more 
streams of romance mingle, as in MacPherson’s Ossian. The 
Welsh prose tales all belong to South Wales ; the poems, 
on the other hand, belong to a large extent to North 
Wales. The prose tales which still exist are few in 
number, and are evidently only a small part of those which 
were once current. The reason of the small number of prose 
tales preserved, as compared with the very large number of 
poems, is doubtless to be explained by the fact that the 
poets were a privileged class, 'who formed part of the 
households of the lords, while the prose tales were chiefly 
told by the strolling minstrels, against whom, and not 
against the bards properly so called, so many severe 
enactments were made. The privileged bards despised 
the tales of the story-teller, and hence, unfortunately for 
the history of romance and of comparative mythology, so 
few have been preserved. 

In the Red Book there are eleven prose tales, which have 
been published by Lady Charlotte Guest, together with the 
Hanes Taliessin, of which we have spoken above, under 
the name of Mahinogion, though that name is applied 
in the Red Book to four only. We may classify them 
thus according to their origin. L Roman-British — (1) The 
Contention of Lludd and Llevelysj (2) The Dream of Maxen 
Wledic. 11. Irkh Romances — (3) The Tale of I^wgll, 
Prince of Dyved; (4) Branwmi, daughter of Llyr; (5) 
Manawyddan, the son of Llyr ; (6) Math, son of Mathonwy. 

III. Arthurian Romances — (7) The Lady of the Fountain ; 
(8) Peredur, son of Evrawc ; (9) Geraini, son of Prhin. 

IV. Mixed Romances — (10) The Story of KUhwch and 
Olwen; (11) The Dream of Plumdbwy. To the category 
of mixed romances may also be added, as a third kind, the 
Story of the St Graal contained in a Hengwrt manuscript. 

The first story relates to Lludd, son of Beli the great, son 
of Manogan, who became king after his father’s death, 
while his brother Llevelys becomes king of France, and 
shows his brother how to get rid of the three plagues which 
devastated Britain : — first a strange race, the Coranians, 
whose knowledge was so great that they heard everything, no 
matter how low so ever it might be spoken; second, a shriek 
which came into every house ou May eve, caused by the 
fighting of two dragons; and third, a great giant, who 
carried off all the provisions in the king’s palace every day. 
The second relates how Maxen or Maximus, emperor of 
Rome, has a dream whOe hunting, in which he imagines 
that he visits Britain, and sees a beautiful damsel, Helen, 
whom he ultimately succeeds in finding and marrying. 
The personages of tMs tale are mentioned in the earliest 
form of the Brut Grufyd ab Arthur, but the account is 
different. Both tales seem to he British, and to be trace- 
able to Roman times. 

We have called the second group Irish romances, nob 
only because the action in some of them is placed occa- 
sionally in Ireland, and some of the. actors are distinctly 
stated to have been Irishmen, but because4hey are un- 
mistakably relics of the period of the occupation of the 
coast of Wales by the Gwyddel or IrisL The group of four 
romances form a cycle of legends, and are the only ones called 
Malinogion in the manuscript from which they have been 
taken. In the first tale the principal characters are PwyU, 
prince of By fed, and Arawn, king of Annum, or Annwym ; 
in the second Bran and Manawyddan the sons, and Bran- 
wen the daughter, of Llyr, and Matholwdi, king of Ireland ; 
in the third Manawyddan, son of llyr, and Pryderi, son 
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of Pvjijll ; and in the fourth, Math, son of Mathonwy, king 
of Arvm and Mom, Gwydyon ap Don and Ananrod his 
sister, and Llew Llaw Gyffes and Dylan eil Ton, the sons of 
Ananrod. These personages are mentioned in several of 
the poems attributed to Taliessin, in whose reputed work.s 
curiously enough the relics of the ancient mythology are 
chiefly found. Among these poems we may mention the 
following, some of which are in the Book of Taliessin, while 
others are not: — Kadeir Kerrituen,OTi\iei Chair of Oeridwen; 
the Spoils of Annum; the Hat Godeu, the Battle of Godeu; 
Murvmai dl Ton, the Death Song of Dylan, son of the wave; 
Daronwy; Angar Cyfindawdj the story of Llyr ah BrocJmel 
Powys , — ^in other words, aU the so-called mythological 
poems. In these tales and poems we have undoubtedly the 
relics of the ancient Irish mythology of the Tuatha De 
Danann, sometimes mixed with later Arthurian myths. The 
Goer Svdi is the Sid of Irish mythology, the residence of 
the gods of the Aes Side. The seven other Caers or resid- 
ences mentioned in the poem on the Spoils of Annum are 
the various Side of the immortals. Llyr is the Irish sea- 
god Ler, and was called Llyr Llediaith, or the half-fcongued, 
implying that he spoke a language only partially intelligible 
to the people of the country. Bran, the son of Llyr, is the 
Irish Bran Mac AUait, Allat being one of the names of Lh'. 
This Bran is probably the same as Brian, son of Tuirenn. 
though according to the Irish genealogies, Brian would be 
the nephew of Ler. Manawyddan ap Llyr is clearly the 
Manandan or Manannan Afac Lir of Irish mythology. In 
one derivation of Ms name, if correct, we have a most im- 
portant link in these romances. According to this etymology, 
Manannan comes from Man, lord, and Annaoi, of the foamy 
sea, L$r, his father’s name, meaning also the sea. In Annan 
we would have the Annum of the poems, and of the story of 
Pwyll, and commonly identified with hell, but really corre- 
sponding to the Tir Taimgire or Elysium of the Irish. Phi- 
annon, the wife of Pwyll, who possessed marvellous birds 
which held warriors spell-bound for eighty years by their 
singing, comes from Annwn, and her son Pryderi, gives her, 
on the death of Pwyll, as a wife to Manawyddan. With 
Annwn or Annwvyn we naturally connect the Irish Awa, the 
mother of the gods, or M6r Bigzt, and wife of the Dagda. 
She was the mother of Aed, the Welsh Aed Mawr, and was 
probably the same as Cendwen. In a previous part of this 
article we have made the Dagda the same as Delbaitk Dana 
or Tuirenn, the father of Lh' , if we are right in onr 
conjecture, Ana would be the mother of L%r, the sea, as 
well as of Aed,, fire. Rhiannon, daughter of Heoeydd Hhi, 
and vtife of Pwyll, and afterwards of Manawyddan, is 
perhaps also to be connected with Ana and Annum. Again, 
the Gaer Sidi above mentioned, where neither disease nor 
old age affects anyone, is called the prison of Gweir in one 
of the poems. This Gweir, we have no doubt, represents 
Gaiar, son of Manandan Mac Lir, the Atropos who cut 
the thread of life of Irish mythology. In one legend 
Gaiar is made the son of TJisle and of Deirdrni, celebrated 
in the story of the sons of Uisnech, and the foster son of 
Manandan, who aids him in banishing Gonchohar Mae 
Nessa to Alba on account of his killing the sons of Fisnech, 
and becoming king of Ulster in his place. Afterwards, 
Gaiar relinquishes the kingship by ^e advice of Man- 
andan, who takes him to Emhiin Abklach, or Emain of 
the Apple-trees, where he dies. GaiaRs sister Aeb-greine, 
the Simlike, married Rinn, son of Echaid luil of Tir 
Taimgire, or the Land of I^omise. This Rinn takes part 
in the contests between the swineherds of Ochull Ochne 
and Badh, chiefs of the rival Side, who after a series of 
metamorphoses become the Finnuenduch, or bull of Con- 
naught, and the Bonn Cualngiu, the celebrated bull of 
the Tdin B6 Cuailnge. Math, son of Mathonwy, may be 
connected with Mat, the great Druid of the Tuatha De 
Y. ~ 41 
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Lammi. The necromancer Mathne or Lonmi^ the com- 
panion of Ari^ of whom shall have somethmg to say 
presently, maybe a relic of the older mythology, Nor should 
we forget to mention in connection with this name that 
the mother of Queen J/edb or Mab was Ifaia Muirisc. 
The Lleiv Llaw Gyffes of the tale of Math, son of Mailionwy, \ 
is Lug Lmn Fada, king of the Tiiatha Fe Danam, \ 
whose mother was Ethlerai or Cdhlenn, daughter of Bdor 
of the Evil Eye, a Fomorian chief This Lug was known 
by several names, among which was that of the Sah Ilda- 
mch, or Skilful Pillar, because he knew or supported all 
arts, a name which connects him with Illanach or Ildamch 
(Siulful), son of Manandaii. Lug, accordingto Irish legends, 
was the first who introduced fighting on horseback into 
Ireland, and who established funeral games, Owgdym, \ 
son of Lon, who fills so important a part in the early ^ 
Welsh poems and tales, was the brother of Arianrod, the 
mother of Llm Zkno Gyfes and of Dyla%, Son of the Wave, 
and the grandson of Daroimy, the son oiBrynach or JJrmch 
Wyddel by Oorth, daughter of Brychan, by which another | 
line of legend, originating also in Ireland, is brought mto 
connection, Guy dy on is an enchanter of wonderful power, 
his master being Math. He produces a woman from blos- 
soms, and the forms of horses from springing plants. The 
tale of 3Lath, son of Mathmy, is full of such transformations 
as those of the swiae-herds in the preface to the Tain B6 
C uaibige. There are also similar transformations in the poem 
of the Eat Godiu, or Battle of Godeu. The Milky Way is 
called Ga^' G^oydym; the constellation Cassiopeia is Llys 
Lon, the court of Lon; and the Corona Borealis is Gaer 
Arianrod, the residence of Arianrod, daughter of Lon, and 
mother of Llsu Thus Arianrod is the same as Bihlenn. 
There are several Lo^is or Lonns in Irish romance : — the 
chief of the Munster fairies, or people of the Bide, was Lonn 
Finnne of Gnoe Fimm, now Knockfierna, in the west of 
the county of limerick; Lam Limhach, or Lorn of the 
sandbank at the mouth of the Bidhneaeh near Ennistymon, 
in the county of Clare, and Lom Ghjiuic na n-Oss, now 
Knoekanoss, in the county of Cork, were also chiefs of 
Side. These examples show that Lon, the fath er of Gwydyon, 
may be connected with the Aes Side. Manandan Mac Lir 
had a son who was Bch-Lm M6r, or the great Bch-Lon, who 
is probably the Lonn mentioned in the Fennian Agalkmh 
na Senorach, or Dialogue of the Sages, as havii^been slain 
by a certain Lerg Liamothach in a war between Ilhhreach 
of the SU of Eas JRuadk and Lir of Sid Finnachaidh, 
It may be remarked here that whenever the Aa Side are 
brought into the Penman romances there is generally some 
confusion. Thus in the romance just mentioned Lir is re- 
presented as at war with IMreach, who in the genealogies 
is made the son of Manandan. Before leaving those curious 
Mixed tales, it will be better to discuss one of the mixed romances, 
romances The Story of Eilkwch and Ohoen. By mixed romance 
we mean one in which two distinct steeams of l^ends 
have mingled. The one just mentioned belonged originally 
to the same class of legends as the four Malirwgim. we 
have been discussing, but it got mixed up with the A.rthu- 
rian romance Eilkwch asks for wife Olwen, the daughter 
of Tspaddadm PerJcmr, who imposes upon him a number 
of tasks before he would give him his daughter, the final one 
being to fetch the comb and scissors which were between 
the ears' of the Twrch Truyth. All these he effects through 
the aid of his cousin Arthur. , Among the personages men- 
tioned are— son of Lon, who is represented as a 
great) Kush^ildmaa, and Qovannon, son of Lon, a smith. 
Among 'the 'acBcrs ' are Gwyther, the son of Greidawl, who 
is betrothed to Grdiddylai, daughter of Llndd Llaw Ereint, 
that is Cordelia, daughter of Lear. Gwen Ap NvM, 
however, carries off Oreiddylad, but Arthur makes peace 
between them, the condition being that the maiden should 
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he restored to her father’s house, and Gwen and Gwyihcr 
should fight for the yellow-haired maiden on the first of 
May each year. This very curious tale is altogether ba&ed 
on Irish mythology. Govannon is Goihniu, the Irish V ulcaii, 
the brother of Dmncecht or Lia na-cecht, the god of the 
powers (of healing). Oreiddylad is the Irish Greide of 
Tir Taimgire. The Twch Trwyth is the Irish Tore 
Triath, the King Boar. Indeed the story puts him in 
Ireland, and says that he cannot be hunted without Garseht 
the Gwyddelian, the chief huntsman of Ireland. This king 
boar belonged to Brigit, the poetess daughter of the Dagda, 
the Minerva of the Irish. Endd, the father of Gwen, is 
apparently Feii (battle), the god of war, and Eillmek 
himself seems to represent Com Ceallach — son of Lelbaith, 
son of Feit, the god of war — ^who received the name Eladan 
(art, skill) in consequence of the skill he displayed in pre- 
paring ropes for capturing Masau, king of Britain, 

By an Arthurian romance we mean a tale in which Aitlimian 
Arthur is a chief hero, and the scene of which is laid in i’°uiaiu'eb. 
Wales or South England, The legends of Arthur in this 
sense belong chiefly to South Wales, and must have origi- 
nated there in great part, though they were afterwards much 
modified by new elements introduced from Armorica by 
Ehys ah Tewdwr and his followers at the end of the 11th 
century. At this period South Wales was more civilized Condition 
than North Wales, because less mountainous and more fer- of ^ 
tile, and also because it had considerable intercourse with "ith -ca!. 
France. These very circumstances led to its conquest by t„,.y ’ 
the Normans earlier than North Wales, which maintained 
its independence nearly a century longer. Before tbe 
advent of the Normans in South Wales, stone-built castles 
and churches existed, but they erected much stronger and 
more splendid castles, and the clergy whom they introduced 
built fine churches and great abbeys. The Norman 
castles and walled towns and trained men at arms, always 
ready for war, most have afforded more protection to 
commerce and agriculture than it could enjoy under the 
Welsh tribal system. The wants of the new nobility, too, 
were greater, their courts were more splendid, their dresses 
and arms more costly than those of Welsh princes; and 
corresponding splendour was introduced into the ceremonies 
of the churcL The Norman baron was not prouder, but 
be was graver and more courtly than tbe Welsh lord. All 
these things acted on the popular stories and gradually 
transformed them, as manners improved, into elegant ro- 
mances of chivalry. The abundant materials of romance 
which existed in Wales were the property, so to say, of the 
strolling minstrels and peasantry, and were despised by the 
lettered bard with whose poems the popular tales competed. 

Carried into Armorica, they became, as it were, ennobled, 
and assumed a more polished and courtly form; and when 
brought back by Ehys ah Tmdwr, almost entirely dis- 
placed the conventional poems of the bards, which were 
chiefly eulogies of the living, and elegies of their dead 
patrons, This is the reason why South Wales produced 
so few poems from the 12th to the 15th century. These 
romances were soon translated, or rather new ones con- 
structed upon the same themes, by the Norman Jongleurs, 
who soon spread them among the Norman nobility every- 
where. The heroes of y Gogled were well adapted to 
serve as actors in the courtly romances. They appear in 
the poems which we have discussed above as so many 
lay figures upon which to put the rich dresses and armour 
of the Normans, and who might be put into a fine castle 
anywhere without incongruity. The necromancy-seems to 
have been largely borrowed from the Irish legends, a great 
many of which, of the same character as the Mabinogion, 
must have still existed in the 12th and 13th centuries. 

The position assigued bo Arthur in romance is due to^g^^Lr 
accident. No one of the name occupied so prominent a romajinc. 
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position in the north as to give him of right the place 
occupied by Arthur in those productions. Some tale or 
ballad, in -which a hero called Afinr was the chief actor, 
might have had perchance the necessary elements for 
popular success ; and around this as a nucleus gathered 
the legends of other A?'iurs. One of the sons of Aedan 
Mac Gabran, killed at the battle of CaUraeth, -was named 
Artur; and there were doubtless many others of the name, 
both Scots and Britons. The name Art has a place in 
Irish romance also. Thus Art, “ the lone man,” son of 
Comi of the Hundred Battles, was beloved on account 
of his great fame by Becima of the fair skin, wife of 
Lahrad of the quick-hand-at-sword, and probably the same 
as Etain, a goddess already so often mentioned and who 
had been unfaithful with Gaiar, son of Manaiidan Mao 
Lir. Beciima, driven out of Tir Tairngire or Elysium on 
account of her offence, is sent adrift in a boat, and lands 
on the Hill of Howth in Ireland, where, under the name of 
Bolhli Caemli, daughter of Morgan, she presents herself to 
Oonn and marries him. She next insists on the banishment 
of Art from Tara. Evil, however, comes on the country on 
account of GontiJs marriage, and the Druids announce that 
it could only be averted by sprinkling the blood of the 
son of an undefiled couple on the door posts. Gonn sails 
away in search of such a youth, finds him in Tir Tairn- 
gire, Elysium, aud brings him to Ireland. Then we have 
a scene of exactly the same character as that told of Gorti- 
gern, but the boy is ultimately saved from immolation by 
the appearance of his mother, who tells them they must 
banish Becvma. The latter then plays a game of chess with 
Ar^the son of Gomi, aud he wins, and imposes upon her the 
obligation of getting the champion’s wand which was in the 
hand of GuroiMacEaire when making the conquest oiEriu, 
and of the whole world. She visits the Side, and at length 
finds it, and brings it to Art. They play again, and this 
time Becumavnns, and sends him in search of Delbh Gamh, 
daughter of Morgan, i.e., herself, whom he would find in 
an island in the middle of the sea. He sails away, and 
arrives at a beautiful island full of apple-trees, flowers, 
birds, and spotted horses ; in which too there were joyous 
ever-blooming women, and Grede, the ever beautiful. 
Again AH was named Oenfkir, “ the lone man,” because 
his brother Qondla, “ the beautiful,” being invited by a 
Bm Side to rule over Magh Mali, “ the plain of honey in 
the Land of Promise,” went thither and left him without 
a brother. Art is also credited with having anticipated 
Christian belief; and consequently it is supposed that 
neither he nor his son Gormac was buried in the pagan 
cemetery on the Eiver Boyne. 

Growth It should be remembered that this AH lived either at 

Arthurian beginning of the Scotic invasions of Eoman Britain, 

fable. 0 ^ immediately before that period, for his son Gormac, 
according to Irish legends, was expelled from Irdland, and, 
going over the sea, obtained the sovereignty of Alba, 
and his fame must have been carried into Wales, where he 
must have been the subject of many legends. These 
legends were the nucleus around which gathered all the 
floating traditions which came down, from the north into 
North Wales, and thence into South Wales. * Some obscure 
Arthur of the north, perchance Aedaid^ son^ was clothed 
in the legendary glory of AH, and -was -maide a G<dedig or 
generalissimo, and paramount king of Britain. ' From South 
Wales these legends passed into Cornwall and Armorica, 
where it is probable the Bound Table was invented or 
borrowed in the same way that at a later period the legend 
of the St'Graal, -which there is reason to believe originally 
came from Provenge, was carried by- the Jongleurs into 
Brittany, 'and 'thence ihto Wales. - If the preceding view 
he correctly- l 5 he^Apthurian-d 0 geBd&--«fctained- - .considerable 
development in Wales before the Round Table was 


developed, and were carried by itinerant story-tellers and 
musicians among the Normans before Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth wrote his history. That book gave a value to 
the popular tales which they otherwise could never have 
attained, and afforded a key by which to correct them. 

To the Norman clerics the romances owe their polish, and 
to a large extent their chivalry. But the germs of mediaeval 
chivalry, and even of knight-errantry were already in the 
original legends, associated, no doubt, with much barbarism 
Besides the Bruts, poems, Mabinogion, genealogies, and otlier 
some miscellanous pieces including a few legendary live.s Wehli 
of saints and the grammatical works alluded to in a pre- ^'terutuie. 
ceding part, the only other early wurks in the Welsh 
language which have been prmted, are two medicine books, 
and a music book. The two medicine hooks belonged to Meiiiciue, 
a family of leeches of Mydvai m Carmarthen, descended 
from Kkiwallm, family leech to Rhys Gryg or Bhys the 
Hoarse, prince of South. Wales, in the 13th century. The 
oldest of the two books is in the Red Book, aud may 
possibly have been copied from the Book of Rhimllon 
himself, or of his sons; the second is the Book of Howl 
Yeddyg, or Howel the Leech, a descendant of Einhm, sou 
of RhiwaUm, and was written probably towards the end 
of the 17th century. Both books are mere dispensatories, 
and contain very little which would enable us to judge 
of the theoretical knowledge of disease possessed by the 
Welsh leeches, and cannot represent the real state of leech- 
craft in Wales m the 16th and 17th centuries. lu Wales 
the practice of leechcraft was, as in Ireland, hereditary in 
certain families, who held land by the tenure of medical 
service. The rank and privileges of the family leech to 
the king are given in the Welsh laws ; and in Wales he 
was obliged, as in Ireland, to take a guarantee from the 
kindred of his patient equal to the sum which should be 
paid for the homicide of a man of his rank, in case he 
might happen to die from his .treatment, otherwise he 
should answer for his death. The music book, published Mubic, 
in the Myvyrian Archaiology,, which is believed to contain 
some of the ancient music of Wales, and a peculiar system 
of musical notation, contains merely the mnsic of the lute 
or some stringed instrument, perhaps the Welsh Grwth or 
Crowd, with the notation in common use for such instru- 
ments in every part of Europe, and there is no evidence 
that it contains any of the ancient music of Wales, 

The Kterature of the Oornish dialect of the Bxitisb, Coexish 
which was once the spoken language of the centre aiidLiTEBA- 
south of England, is very limited indeed. There is first 
the Pascon Agan Arhth, The Passion of our Lord, con- 
sisting of 259 stanzas, each of which is a quatrain of four 
double lines, in rhyme, or eight single heptasyllabic lines 
with alternate rhymes, the final vowel and consonant in 
the rhymes being almost always the same in each stanza. 

This important monument of the Cornish language has 
been printed with a translation by Mr Whitley Stokes. 
Secondly, -there is the Ordinalia, a MS. of which is in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. It forms a dramatic trilogy, 
consisting of three miracle plays— the Beginning of the 
World, the Passion, and, the Resurrection of our Lord. 

The latter piece is divided into the Resurrection and the 
ALScension, -with a curious interlude of the putting of 
Pilate to death. These dramas are founded on the 
Gkispek, the Acts of , tie Apostles,, .the apocryphal Gospel 
of Nicodemus on Acts, of Pjlate, and several legends 
which were cTOent all oyer Europe in the Middle Ages, 

They are probably tramslfttions* or adaptations of French 
miracle plaj^.of the, end of the 14th century. The metre 
is syRabic/.-witk fbw- exceptions, each line ,ha-ying seven 
syllables, lik^,'th© linbs of .the poem of the Passion. A 
grfSt.manyof-Aose-lmeslare irranged in stanzas of eight 
OPj^^Cfour lines, with alternate rhymes, as in the poem Just 
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mentioned ; others in stanzas of six, in which the third and a catechism printed in 1576, One of the must valu- 
rhymes with the sixth, and the others together or in pairs, able of the Middle-Breton documents is the Breton-French 
Occasionally there are eight-lined stanzas, in which the and Latin Dictionary of Jean Lagadeuc or Lagadec, cure 
first, second, and third lines, and the fifth, sixth, and of_ Ploegonen, a manuscript of which, extending to tlie 
seventh hnes form triplets rhyming together or separately, middle of the letter P, dated 1464, is in the National Lib- 
and the fourth and eighth lines rhyming together. In lyric rary of Paris. Under the title of Le Gatholicon it has 
and declamatory passages, the lines are occasionally been printed several times, the earliest edition being that 
only tetrasyllable. There are many other varieties of of 1499. 

metre, but those here described make np more than three- Miraede-plays died out in France and England in the 
fourths of the whole. The late Mr Edwin Norris published 16th century, but in Cornwall, as we have seen, they 
the Ordinalia with a translation under the title of the continued to he played down to the beginning of the 
“Ancient Cornish Drama.” The third relic of the Cornish 17th century, and in Brittany almost down to our own 
language is a miracle play founded upon the life of St time. The Great Mystery of Jesus, modernized and 
3Ieria&eh, son of a duke of Brittany, and called in Breton otherwise altered, was in great repute in the 18th 
St Meriadec. This piece, which was written in 1504, was century. One of the widest known and most popular 
found a few years ago by Mr Whitley Stokes among the mysteries which have come down to modern times is that 
Hengwrt manuscripts at Peniarth. The language is newer of St TrypMne and King Arthur, which M. Luzel has pub- 
than that of the Ordinalia, the admixture of English being Hshed. The language is wore modern than in the two 
also greater ; the metre employed is, however, much the plays above mentioned, and is largely mixed with French 
same. The fourth work is also a miracle play, The Creation expressions, hence we did not include it among Middle- 
of the World, with Noah’s Flood, written in 1611 by one Breton documents. The Breton miracle-plays, as well as 
William Jordan. It is written in a more corrupt language the Cornish ones, are free to a great extent from the dis- 
than those above mentioned, is full of English words, and gusting realism, coarse expressions, and indecent buffoon- 
imitates, in some instances almost copying, passages in the eries of the English and French plays of the 15th century. 
Ordinalia. The remaining literature consists of two Although modem Breton literature, like modern Welsh 
versions of the Lord’s Prayei, the Commandments, and literature, is outside the scope of this article, we should 
the Creed, and two indifferent versions of the first chapter except from this category popular poems and tales, for, 
of Genesis, a few songs, a short tale, and a few proverbs, though modern in form, they contain materials for com- 
and lastly a Cornish Glossary, explanatory of Latin words, parative mythology and linguistic studies, and exhibit the 
The oldest copies of the poem on the Passion is a vellum whole intellectual life, belief, and customs of the people, 
manuscript in the British Museum of the 16th century; and the impressions which the events of their history have 
the age of the principal manuscript of the dramatic trilogy loft on the popular miud. Of such collections the most 
is about the same. The Glossary is the most ancient important is M. de la Yillemarqu^’s JBarzaz Breiz, the fruit 
monument of the Cornish language, for the manuscript of many years’ labour in every part of Lower Brittany, 
which contains it belongs probably to the end of the 12th This coUeefcion consists of gwers, or short heroic, historical, 
or beginning of the 13th century; and it was copied or mythological ballads; sons, or love and festive songs; 
into this from a more ancient MS. The miracle plays, as nnd religions poems. The language is, of course, modern, 
we learn form OareVs Survey of Cornwall, printed in hut is full of archaisms, showing very well how old poetic 
1602, were played down to the beginning of the 17th material becomes modified in the current of popular tracli- 
century, in earthen amphitheatres in the open fields as in tion. The Breton text is accompanied by an elegant trans- 
France and Germany, which in the 18th century, when lation into French, an introduction and notes, and in the 
Borlase wrote, were popularly known as “ Bounds,” sixth edition all the pieces have the original airs noted, 

Akmokio Armoric like Welsh is a living language, but no menu- Mr Tom Taylor published in 1865 a translation of the 
01 Bbeton laent of the old form of the language exists, and the Barzaa Breiz. M. M. F. Luzel, already well known as the 
relics of Middle-Breton literature consist of two miracle author of a volume of excellent Breton poetry (Bepred 
■ plays, a prayer-book or “Hours,” a dictionary, and the Breizad, Morlaix, 1865), and by his edition of Sainte 
chartularies of two monasteries, Of this small list only Tryphme et le roi Arthur, published in 1868 a volume of 
one of the plays and the dictionary are known to exist in gwers or popular ballads collected in a part of the ancient 
early manuscript originals or copies. The play, which is diocese of Treguier, under the name of Gwernon Breiz- 
founded on the life of St Nonna or Nonita, is in a paper Similar collections have been made in other parts of 

manuscript, which has been purchased by the National Brittany, especially by MM, Penguern, G, Milin, Goulveu- 
Library at Paris, and is believed by Zeuss to belong to Denis, &c., which have not, so far as we know, been yet 
the 14th century. This piece which, with the chartu- published. M. Luzel has also published some popular 
laries of Rhedou and Landevin, was the principal source tales in the Tr4guier dialect, and Colonel A. Troude and G. 
whence Zeuss drew the materials for the Armoric part of Milin an interesting collection of seven in theL4on dialect, 
the Grammatica, Oeltica, was published together with a In concluding what we have had to say on the litera- 
translation in 1837, under the title of Biihez Santez Nonn. ture of the respective dialects, it may be well to add a 
The second play, the Burzud hraz Jezuz, the Great Mystery few words on a subject which belongs to all alike, upon 
or Miracle of Jesus, is also referred to the 14th cen- whichM.de la ViUemarqu^ has given a short essay by 
tury, but no manuscript of it is known to exist. M. way of introduction to his edition of Be Grand Mysthre de 
Hersart de la Villemarqu6 has reprinted it from copies, Jesus, and upon which M. Luzel has also some remarks in 
probably unique, of two editions printed in Paris in the Iiis Sainte Tryphine et le roi Arthur, namely, the theatre of 
years 1630 and 1622. It consists of two parts — the Celte. M. de la ViUemarque assumes that there is no 

Passion and the Resurrection, and is treated somewhat evidence of a drama among the Goidelic branch of the 
differently from the corresponding parts of the Cornish Celts, but he thinks that ib existed among the British 
trilogy. It possesses some literary merit, which the ele- branch, at least in an embryonic state, and refers to the 
gant translation of the editor does ample justice to. Only Welsh poems in dialogue as evidence. Mr Stephens had 
two copies of the “ Hours,” printed apparently in 1524, already^ drawn attention to these poetic dialogues, 

are known. From these Mr Whitley Stokes has recently 

reprinted it, adding extracts from a missal printed in 1526, i uteraiwe of the Kymy, p. 82, 
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e.g.f those between Arthur and Gwenhwyvar, Gtvalchmai unknown, is common to all lands and to aU times, 
and Trystau, Taliessin and Myrtin {Myrdm or Merlin), The belief in perpetual youth and especially of abundance 
&c., and given it as his opinion that written dialogue seems of fruit at all times was spread over all Western Europe, 
to indicate the existence of drama of some sort, and that and found expression in the popular legends of Schlauer- 
dialogues such as those referred to are inexplicable on any affenlande, Pays de Cocaigne, &c. The Irish idea of this 
other hypothesis. If this argument were admissible, we kingdom of the dead, an idea common to all the branches 
cannot see how the existence of the dramatic form should of the Celtic race, and to the Teutonic races also, is given 
be denied to the Irish, inasmuch as dialogue is very fre- us in the descriptions of Tir Tairngire, The Land of Pro- 
quent in Irish poems and tales. Indeed, the “Fight of mise; Alagh Mell, The Plain of Honey; and the Country 
Fei'dicd and Quchulaind,^' and other episodes of the of the Side. Thither went several of the heroes of romance 
Tdiu Bo Guailnge, the Bridthar chath ban JJlad, or — CdckulaiTid, Find, Conn, and his son Art. 

“Wordy War of the Women of Ulster,” the Siabur charpat In some legends the land of the Aes Side was reached 
Gonculaitid, or “ Phantom Chariot of Gdchulaiud," possess through caves, as in Yirgil’s Cave of the Sibyl; in others, and 
as much of the character of incipient drama as any more usually, by water, — ^it being conceiveLn such cases as 
poetic or prose dialogues in Welsh literature. The truth an island. In the legends of Conn and Art this island lay 
is, however, neither the Welsh nor the Irish had the drama to the eastward, that being the direction in which all the 
in the proper sense of the word, for the sufficient reason expeditions of the Irish went, the direction in which lay 
that though, like other Aryan peoples, they may have pos- the wealth of the Eoman towns of Britain and the metals 
sessed the germ, it could not be developed among a people for bronze of Cornwall. In early Christian times asceticism 
who had no civic life. The miracle-plays of the Cornish carried many to the headlands and islands along the west 
and Bretons are of foreign and ecclesiastical origin, and and south-west coast, and the Land of Promise followed 
merely prove that there existed a closer contact between the setting sun. A comparison between the Irish pagan 
their churches and the great body of the church in Europe and Christian legends of Tir Tairngire, the terra repro- 
than between the latter and the Irish, and Welsh churches, mssionis of the Latin mediaeval writers, and those of the 
No Welsh miracle-play is known, if there ever was one; Teutonic Glasherg, or heaven, shows very clearly the com- 
nevertheless, it is possible that the words hud a lledritli, mon origin of the two streams. The individual features of 
which are explained “illusion,” “phantasm,” may have the Celtic and Teutonic notions of the kingdom of the 
really referred to some exhibition of the kind, though the dead are the same, though their combinations may differ 
explanation of those words given in the lolo MSS., upon according to age and other circumstances. The great sea 
the authority of a certain leuan Yaw ap y Diwliths, who, cat and the island of cats in St Brendan’s voyage — the island 
according to Mr Edward Williams {lolo Morganwg), wrote being also met with in other Irrmrarm — are connected 
his treatise on Welsh metres about the year 1180, looks with the sacred animal of Frey^a or Eolda; the island of 
very suspicious. M. de la YiUemarqu^ also alludes to a black faced dwarfs of the Irish legends reminds us of the 
rustic f^te, known as kjm de ynrintemps et de lajeunesse, dwarfs dwelling in Glasherg Like Eolda!s soul-kingdom, 
in which three characters, two young men and one maiden, Tir Tairngire was au island hidden in a cloud-mantle, en- 
acted, while the spectators formed the chorus, and repeated joying never-ending day and perpetual fogless summer, 
the dialogued chants of the principal actors while dancing, full of fine mansions surrounded by grassy, flower-bedecked 
Although this ffite seems to be a survival of pagan times, and lawns, whose flowers never wither, abounding in apple 
to possess to some extent the elements of an incipient trees, bearing at the same time flowers and fruit — a land 
drama, yet in the absence of written monuments or ancient rich in milk, ale, and pork, whose air was ever filled with 
evidence, no argument as to the existence of a native drama sweet music, and whose inhabitants enjoying perpetual 
among the Celts can he legitimately drawn from it. youth were of spotless innocence, free from blemish, 

Inflaence Celtic literature, although it has no great masterpiece of disease, or death. Of all the qualities of Tir Tairngire 
of Celtic its own to point to, has exercised a considerable amount of abundance of apples, the only important fruit known to 
influence on the creations of modern European literature, the northern nations, seems to have been the one which 
hteratiir™ influence was exerted by several distinct currents of conveyed the highest notion of enjoyment. Hence the 
legends. The first is that of the legends of the Aes Side soul-Mngdoin was called by the Welsh the island of apples, 
and those of Queen Mebd or Mab and the heroic period, of Ynys yr Avalkm, and sometimes Ynysmtrin or Ynysgutrin, 
these the existing Irish legends, and the modified form of Grlass Island, a name which identifies it with the Teutonic 
them in the Welsh Mahinogion, give us one type. In Glasherg. When these names passed into other languages 
Britain this first current, modified and mixed with foreign untranslated, so that their meaning became obscured or 
and especially Teutonic elements, has gone on altering, forgotten, the kmgdom of the dead was localized at Glas- 
growing, and decaying until the traces of its origin are tonhury, the Anglo-Saxon GLmtinga hurh. There, accord- 
almost unrecognizable. It is from tMs source that much of ing to legend, Arthur lies buried, but another popular 
our fairy mythology is derived, and that Chaucer and tradition has it that he was carried away to the island of 
Spenser obtained materials- To it also may be traced the Avallon, by his sister the fairy the Morgue la Fae 

legends which formed the groundwork of Shakespeare’s of French romance. This Morgarwi is the Becuma, “ the 
immediate sources for King Lear and Midsummer Night’s fair skinned ” daughter of Morgan, in search of whom Art, 
Dream. The legends of the second stream were in reahty “ the lone man,” visits Tir Tairngire, as already mentioned, 
butmodificationsof those of the first — all secondary streams When Art reaches the Land of Promise, the lady he 
of legend must be necessarily but branches of the primitive finds is Grede, “the ever beautiful.” In the romance 
stream. These legends were translated into Latin at an of Ogier le Danm, when Ogier, who Morgue la Fae deter- 
early period, and thus, while they spread far and wide, mines shall he her lover, arrives at the palace of Avallon, 
and passed into every language of Europe, we are better he finds there besides Morgana, her brother King Arthur, 
able to follow the current up to its first sources. These and her brother Auberon, the Oheron of fairy romance, and 
legends are the Irish Immram or Wanderings and the MaUaBron, a sprite of the sea. A curious legend in the 
Fisa or Visions which we described above. The idea of a vellum manuscript called the Book of Lismore connects 
land without winter, of never-ending day, in which the Brendan with Grede. According to this legend a certain 
flowers of spring and summer should coexist with the fruits tribe king named JDoburchu, whose wife’s name was Grede, 
of autumn, and in which bodily iUs and old age should be was transformed through the curse of St Brendan into an 
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otter, Anotlier link in the chain which connects all these 
legends with Celtic mythology is the introduction of 
Brendan into the curious legend of the irruption of Loch 
ISleagh, beneath which lived in her sun-house Lihan, 
probably the same as Beciima, and therefore as Mor- 
gana, whose lapdog was transformed into an otter when 
she herself became a salmon. In the Christian Inunrams 
or "Wanderings the pagan soul-kingdom was simply changed 
into a place where souls were to await the final resurrec- 
tion. It IS probable, however, that a tradition of real 
wanderings among the rocky and inaccessible islands along 
the western coasts of Ireland and Scotland, and on the 
ocean itself, served as a nucleus around which gathered 
and fused together the pagan and Christian notions of the 
kingdom of the dead. The islands of birds, and the whale 
serving as an island (in the Latin St Brendan lasconius, 
z.e., Irish iasc-inis, fish-island), support this view. 

The Fisa, or prophetic Yisions, are merely a different 
type from the Immrams or Wanderings of the same 
fundamental legends; although perfectly pagan in their 
origin the better known ones belong to Christian times 
when the Celtic Soul-Kingdom, and the Christian story of 
the Day of Judgment, and the Elysium and Tartarus of the 
Romans, as depicted by Yirgil in the sixth book of the JSneid, 
which became known to the Irish as early at least as the 6th 
century, were fused together. The visions when translated 
into Latin passed into European languages. The original 
Irish of some of them is not now known ; perhaps some of 
them were first written in Latin; their thoroughly Irish 
character, however, and the existence in Irish oiy of one 
of the most perfect of them, the Vision of Adamndn, 
lead to the opposite conclusion. The Wandering of St 
Brendan, the Purgatory of St Patrick, and the Vision 
of Tundale represent three distinct types of the second 
stream of legends. The first is the way of getting at the 
soul-kingdom by water, the second by a cave, and the third 
by a or vision, which in pagan, times would have formed 
part of the Filidecht of the poet. These three legends, 
which are to be found in every European language in the 
Middle Ages, constitute three out of the five main sources 
of the plot of Dante’s great poem.^ The effect of St 
Brendan’s Voyage upon geographical discovery does not 
come within our scope, and we shall therefore only add 
that Ms island, wHch was simply the Celtic soul-kingdom, 
is to be found on maps of the 17th century, and was the 
subject of an article in a treaty between Spain and Portugal 
in the 1 8th. 

The third current we have already touched upon. It was 
formed by the fusion of the legends of Art, son of Gonn, the 
necromancy of the Aes Bide, and the legendary history of 
the struggles of the Britons and Saxons in the North of 
England and the South of Scotland, which latter legends 
supplied heroes, a toponomy, and events. To this stream 
flowed afterwards, as we have pointed out, the Armorican 
tributary stream of the Round Table, and the Provengal 
stream of the St Graal, The effects of this stream of legend, 
which in its early course belongs to South Wales, on the 
Kteratnres of Europe is too well known to require discus- 
sion here further than to point to its threefold action : — 
(1) much of the romantic literature of Europe may he traced 
hack directly or indirectly to those legends ; (2) they helped 
as the vehicle of that element we call chivalry, which the 
church infused into them, to fashion and mould the rude 
soldiers of feudal times into Christian knights ; and (3) 
they expanded the, .unagipation, and incited the minds of 
men to inquiry 'beyond the eonyentional notions of things, 
and thus me^terially abfated.in creating modern society. 


^ See Villari, Antiche legeno^ .e traJiizvMi che ilJmlxrmo la JDivma 
Commdia, Pisa, 1865. 


Bibliogeaphy. — ^I n the following list we have included Biblio- 
only the more important works bearing more or less 
directly upon the subjects treated of in the foregoing 
article. We have been consequently obliged to exclude 
many valuable works on the history of Celtic peoples, and 
especially the numerous and interesting hooks on Celtic 
antiquities. Although the Neo-Druidic heresy may he 
considered to be now fully exploded, we have, nevertheless, 
deemed it necessary to include a few of the principal 
works of the upholders of that singular delusion, because of 
the historic interest wMch they possess. 

Celtic Lasgcams, Ethstology, <fco., ijt gehesax — Zeuss, J. G.. Gram- 
matica Celtica, 2 toIs, Lipsia:, 1853, second and greatly improved edition, Berlin, 

1871, ed-tyProf. H Etiel, embodying all the emendations of Celtic scholars to the 
tune of its puhlication Gliiclc, C W.- Die hei Cams Julius Cassar vorkoniinen- 
den Keltischen Namen, Mimchen, 1857 Stark, Dr Franz- Keltische Forschungen, 
Keltische Personennamen nachgemesen m den Ortshenenmingen des Codex 
Traditionnm Ecclesias Barennatensis aus dem VII.-X Jahrhimdert, Wien, 1S6S 
Flechia, Prof.: Di alcune forme de’ nomi locah deU’ Itaha Supenore, Torino, 

187D Koget, Baron de Belloguet: Ethnogdnle Gauloise, Pans, 1858-1861. Dief- 
enbach, Lorenz: Ongmes Europmis, DieAltenVblker Europas, Frankfurt, 1861, 

Dr Dlefenhach was the first who systematically included the Celtic languages in 
cotnpariBons with the Gennanle languages in his Vergleichendes Worterhuch der 
Germanisehen Sprachen, 2 vols., Frankfurt, 1851 Beitrage zur vergleichen- 
den Sprachforsdiung auf dem Gehiete der Arischen, Celtischen, nnd Slawischen 
Sprachen, herausgegehen von A Kuhn tmd A. Schleicher, vols. 1-8. This 
periodical contains the most important contributions made to Celtic philology 
since the pubhcation of the first edition of Zenss’s Grammatica Celtica, such as 
those of Ebel, Stokes, Schleicher, Cuno, Beckei, Aufrecht, Lottner, Pictet, <l;c 
Prof. Ebel's valuable contnbutions, “Celtische Studien,” have, with the excep- 
tion of those on the verb, been translated into Enghsh (“ Celtic Studies fiom 
the German of Dr Hermann Ebel," Ac., by Wilham K, Sulhvan, London & Edui- 
burgh, 1863). The Beitriige has been, fused with the Zeitsehnft fui ver- 
gleichende Sprachforschung, heransgegeben von Dr Adalbert Kulm The 
volume for 1876 contains a remarkable article on the Perfect tense m Irish by 
Professor Ernest Windisch, who has also done good service hy contributing 
compansons from the Celtic languages, especially Insh, to the 4th edition of 
Curtins’s Gmndzuge der Gncchischen Etymologie (Leipzig, 1873), and to Pro- 
fessor Fiflft’s work on Greek Piopor Karnes The Eevue Celtique, commenced 
m 1870 by Prof H Gaidoz, is the only periodical in Europe exclusively devoted 
to the scientiflc study of Celtic, and contains papers by most of the scholars of 
Emope who devote themselves to the subject— Ad. Pictet, Dr Stokes, Hi J. 

Rhys, H M Perrot, d’Arbois de JubainviUe, Le Men, Sauvd, Luzel, <fcc. 

Celtic Epigbapht — Gaulish Insmpiions. — Professor J. Becker’s paper, “ Die 
Inschufthchen Ueberresto dor Keltischcn Sprache,” published m the 3d and 4th 
volumes of the Beitrage zur vergleiehenden Sprachforschung (18C3-1S6S), is an 
exhaustive summary of what was loiown about Gaulish Insciiptions up to tliat 
time, see also papers in thoBeitidge (hy Pictet and Stokes) and in tlio Revue 
CoUique Ogam The Piooeedings of the Royal Insh Academy 

contain the papers of Bishop Graves, Dr Samuel Ferguson, the late Mr R. II. 

Brash, who are those who have occupied themselves vnth the subject in Ireland. 

Dt Ferguson has also contributed a paper on the subject to the journal of the 
Royal Historical and Archseologioal Society of Ireland. Tlie Archseologia Cam 
brmib may he consulted on the Welsh inscriptions, and in connectloh with them 
\re may specially mention the name of Mr J. Rhys. 

InisH — Fac-SmileB of MSS., published by the Royal Irish Academy. — 

Leabhar na h-Uidhn; a eoDeetdon of pieces of prose and verse in the liish 
language, compiled and tramsenhed about 1100 ad., Dublin, 1870 Lealhar 
Breac, the Speckled Book, otherwise styled Lsahhar M6r, Mna Doighre, the 
Great Book of Min Motghre, a collection of pieces in Insh and Latin compiled 
from ancient aonroes about the close of the 14th century, Dubhn, 1872-1876. 

Book of Leinster, a MS. of the first half of the 12th century, and the iichest 
repository of poems and tales m the Irish language, now in the hbrarj’- of Tnnity 
College, Dublin. 

Language, Ac. — O’Donovan’s Grammar of the Insh language; Dublin , 1815 
O'ReiRy’s Insh Enghsh Dictionary, with a supplement hy Dr O’Donovan, 

Dublin, 1864. Stokes, Dr Whitley: Irish Glosses; a medimval tract on Latin 
declensions with examples explained in Irish, together with the Lorica of Gildas 
and the Middle Irish Gloss thereon, f i om the Leabhar Breac. Thi ee Irish Glossa- 
nes: — Cormao’s, O’Davoren’s, and. a Glossai’y to the Calendar of Oingits, London, 

1862, Cormac’s Gtossary, translated and annotated by O’Donovan, Calcutta, 1868 
Goidehca, or notes on the Gaelic manuscripts preserved at Turin, Milan, Bern, 

Leyden, theMonasteiy of St Paul in Carinthia, and Camhnage,with eight hymns 
from the Liber Hynmomm, and Uie old Irjsli notes in the Book of Armagh, Cal- 
cutta, 1866, also a revised edition. Remarks on the Celtic additions to Curtius's 
Greek Etymology, and on the Celtic comparisons in Bopp’s Comparative Gram- 
mar, with notes on some recent Irish publleations, Calcutta, 1875. Nigra, 

OavaL C.- Glossse Hibemicse veteres codicis Taurinensis, Lutetise Parisionun, 

1869; and Eelignie Celtiohe— 1 H Manoscritto IrlandCse dl S. Callo, Torino 1872 
(this gives the marginal notes in Ogam from the St'GaB MS.) Prof. G. I. 

AscoR is bringing out the Irish Glosses at Milan. , 

Atmdls, ifce.— O’Connor’s Eeruin Hibemicarum Scriptores Veteres, London, 
I814r-182S, 1826, 4 vols. Annals of the Four Masters, edited, ^th a translation 
and copious not^ by O'Donovtm, 7 vols , Dublin, 1851. Chronlcon Scotomni; a 
chronicle of Irish affairs from the earliest times to 1135 A.n , with a supplement 
containing the events from 1141 to 115,0, edited, with a translation, by W. M 
Hennessy, London, 1866. The Annals of Loo% Ci: a chronicle of Irish affairs 
from 1014 a.d to 1590 a.d , edited, with a translation, by Hennessy. The War 
of the Oaedhii with the GaOl, or, the Invasions of Ireland by the Danes and other 
Norsemen, edited, with a fa-auslation, by Dr Todd, Dublin, 1867. 
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O’Ueilly, E(lv.-ard A chronological account of nearly fourhnndipil 
lush wnteis, commencing nith the eailiest account of Insh Hist oiu', and carried 
down to tlieyearof Our Lord 1750; with descriptive catalogue of their e'.tam« oiks, 
Dublin, 1S20 O’Connor, Rev Charles, DD , Bibliotheca JIS. ‘'timen^.i.s, a de- 
sei iptn e catalogue of the manuscnpts in the Stowe Librarj-, 2 1 ols and an aj'ipendi’c 
to vol 1 , Buckingham, 1818, 1819 Tlie Transactions of the Gai'lic Society of 
Diihlin, voki, Dublin, ISOS, contain Devdii. or the lamentatde f.uo of the sons of 
Umech, uith a tianslation by O'Flanagan O’Carrj', Eugene. Lectures on the 
Slanuscnpt Jlatenals of Ancient Irish Histoiw, Dublin, 1861. On the manneis 
and Customs of the Ancient Insh, A Series of Lectures, edited bj W K 
Sullivan, Ph D., 3 vols , London, 1873 Biooke, JIiss Charlotte lieliquesof Irish 
Poetry% consisting of Heroic Poems, Odes, Elegies, and Songs; transUted into 
English verse, w'lth notes, Dublin, 178!) Hardiman, James; Insh Minstrelsy 

01 Bardic Remains of Ireland, with English poetical translations, 2 vols, London, 
1831. Ossianic Society, Tiansactions of, 6 vola , Dutdin, 1834-1S61, containing 
nearly all the tales yet pnnted of the Ossianic Cycle Celtic Society, Publi- 
cations of — Leabhar na g-Ceart, The Book of Rights, translated by O’Donovan, 
1847 , Camhrensis Eveisus, 3 vols , 1S4S-52 ; Miscellany of the Celtic Society, 
1849; Cath llhuighe Leana — ^The Battle of Magh. Leana, together with the 
Tochmaic Momera, or the Courtship of Afomera, tianslated by Eugene O’Gurry, 
1855. Irish Archseological Society, Publications of — Tracts relating to Ireland, 
vol i, containing The Circuit of Ireland, by JUuircJieartach MaeN'eill, a poem of 
the 10th century; Cath MuigM Rath, the Battle of J/agA Rath, mth translation 
by O’Donovan ; Account of the Tribes and Customs of the District of Hy-ilany, 
commonlj called O’Kelly’s Countiy, with translation and notes by O’Donovan. 
Account of the Tribes and Customs of the Distiietof ffy Fidehrach, vnth tiansla- 
tion and notes hy O'Donovan. The Miscellany of the lush Archseologicai Society 
(this contains an ancient poem attiibuted to St ColumciUd, vnth a translation by 
Dr O’Donovaii, Irish Charters, fie ) ; Tlie Irish veision of the Histoiia Bntonum 
of Nennins (oi as it is c.illed in Irish MSS Loabar Brethnach, the Biitish Book), 
edited, with a translation and notes, by Rev Dr Todd, and an mtioduction and 
additional notes, by the Hon. -Vlgemon Herbert Insh .A.rchseological and Celtic 
Society (publications of the Amalgamated Societies) — Liber Hymnoram, the 
Book of Hvmns of the Ancient Church of Ii eland. Parts 1 and 2, edited by Todd; 
Life of St Cnlumba by Adamnan, ninth Abbot of Hy, edited by Reeves ; Thiee 
Eiagments of Ancient Irish Annals, edited, with translation and notes, by 
O'Donovan; 1 he Topographical Poems of Sean O'Dubhagain nml Gilla~na-N(iomh 
O' Huidhrin, edited, with tianslation and notes, by O'Donovan, Fehrerni Faomh 
n-Eiennnch, or Calendar of Native Saints of Iieland, usually slyled the 
martyrology of Donegal, with a tianslation hy Dr O’Donovan, and notes, &C , by 
DrsTodd and Reeves The Book of Fenagh m Irish and English, ouginally com- 
piled by St Cmlhn, Archbishop, Abbot, and Founder of Fenagh, alias Dnnbally 
of i/by Rein, tempoi e StPatricli, revised and annotated byW M. Ileiinessy. and 
translated by D. H Kelly, Dublin, 1875 Crowe, O’Bcime: TJie Amra Chotuim 
Chilh of Dalian ForgniU, with translation, notes, &c. Dublin, 1871. Stokes, Dr 
Whitley Fts Adamnam, Vision of Adamnan from the Lehor na h-Utdn, with an 
English tianslation and notes, Calcutta. The Atlantis, conducted by membeis 
of the Catholic Univeisity of Iieland, 4 vols., London, 1858-1863, cont,nnsfour 
tales, with translations by Prof. O’Cuny. Proceedings of the Royal lush 
Academy — Ii Ish MSS seiies, vol i , Part. 1. (the only part published), contains 
two tales, with tianslations by Mr O’Beime Crowe and Prof. O’Looney The 
Journal of the Royal Historical and .iichaological Association of Ireland, besides 
many valuable papers on antiquarian and histoncal subjects, especially con- 
cerning the Anglo-Noiman penod, contains various Insh pieces, with translations 
by Mr O’B Crow'e St Patrick, Life of, byM. F. Cusack; with .Vppcndix by 
W. M. Hennessy Todd, Rev. J. H., D D. : St Patrick Apostle of Ireland, A Memoii 
of his life and mission, Dublin, 1864 Reeves, Rev Win , D D The Culdees of 
the Bntish Islands as they appear in History, with an Appendix of evidences, 
Dublin, 1864 Ferguson, Mrs M C The Stoi y of the Irish befoi e the Conquest, 
from the Mythical Peiiod to the Invasion undei Stiongbow, London, 1868. 

Gaelic. — Dictionanum Scoto-Celtienm, A Dictionary of the Gaeho Language, 
compiled and published under the direction of the Highland Society of Scotland, 

2 vols , Edinburgh and London, 1828 A Gaelic Dictionarj% in two parts, to 
which IS prefixed a new Gaelic Gi ammar, by R A. Aniisti ong, London, 1825. 
MacAIpIne’s Pioiounomg Gaelic-Enghsli English- Gaelic Dictionary, with nxdi- 
ments of Gaelic Gramm.ii, 4th ed, 2 vols,, Edinburgh, 1803 The Book of 
Common Prayei, eommo dye died John Knox’s Liturgj', translated into Gaelic, 
1567, A.n , by Mr Jolm Cai-svvidl, Bishop of the Isles, edited, with an Englisli 
translation, by Tlioina-s 2I‘Lauchlan, LL D., Edinbuigh Skene, W. K.‘ Chionides 
of the Picta and Scots, EiUnimrgh, 1 867 The Book of the Dean of I ismore, a 
selection of ancient Gaelip Poetry fi om a manuscript coDection made by Sir James 
M'Gregor, Dean of Lisniore, in the beginning of the 16th centuiy, iditecl, vvitli 
atranslation and notes, by the Rev Tho iias JI'Lauchlan, and an introduction and 
additional notes by William F, Skene, Edinburgh, 1862. Campbell, J. F : 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands orally collected, with a translation, 4 vols , 
Edinbmgh, 1860-1862 Leabhar na Femne, vok i. — Gaelic text; Heroic Gaelic 
Ballads coUected in Scotland fiom 1572 to 1871, copied fiom old MSS and rare 
books, and m ally collected since 1859, with lists of the coUeetions and an account 
of the documents quoted, hy Campbell of Islay ; privately pnnted, 1872. 

MANX.—Kelly, Rev. J. - A practical Gi ammar of the ancient Gaehc, or language 
of the Isle of Man, usually called Hanks, edited, together with an Introduction, 
Life of Dr Kelly, and notes, by Rev. W. Gill, 1870. Manx Dictionary, In two parts 
— Fockkyr Manmnagh as Baailagh-, edited by Rev. W. GiU, 3866. 

Welsh— ianpuapp, &e.—Dosparth Edeyrn Davod A-ur, or the ancient Welsh 
Grammar, which wa compiled by loyal command in the 13th century by 
Edeym, the Golden-Tongned, to which is added y Fwn Llyfr Kerddwrmeth, or 
the lule of Welsh poetiy, &c., with English translation and noto by the Rev- 
John Williams Ah Ithel, Llandovery, 1856, 8vo. Rowland, Rev Tiiomas . A 
Grammar of the Welsh Language, 2d ed , London, 1857. A Dictionairy of the 
Welsh Language, to which is prefixed a Welsh Grammar, by W. Owen Pughe, 2 
vols , 2d ed., Denbigh and London, 1832. 

JJistory, Annals, Laws, <&c — Glides deExcldio Britanniaj, London, 1S3S. The 
Hlstona Britonura commonly attnbuted to Nenmus , from a manuscript lately 
Mscovered in the library of the Vatican Palace at Rome, edited in the 10th 
century by Mark the Hermit ; with an English version, <fcc , by the Rev. W. 
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Gunn, London, 1819 Kenmi ITi&toiia r.ritonum, London, 1S3S. -imoieconect 
text fioin the Vatican M® appeiirs, in Appendix ad opera edita ab Angelo JIaio, 
Rom®, 1871. Histoii® Bntannica;, S.ixonic®, .Vnglu-DaniciE, 8cnptore& XV ex 
vetastes Cnrtd MSS editi opeia Tlioni® Gale, Oxon, IfJDl. Clhe first aitiele 
cnnt.aiiis Gildas’s woik ) Monnmenta Histoma Bntannica, or Materials for the 
Histoiy of Bnt.iin from the earliest penod to the end of the reign of King Henry 
VII , vol I (is faras the Xoiman Conquest), IS48, foL Wiight, Tliomas' Bio- 
graphia Bntannica Litei ana— .\nglo-Saxon Penod, London, 1842 (Gil das, Nen- 
nius, St Colnnibanu.s) Gottfried’s von Jlonmonth Ilistona Hegum BntanniEmit 
Utciaihistonseliei Einleitung iind ausfiihi lichen .inmci knngen, and Arid Tys- 
ylio, Altwal&che Chimnk in deiitscher Uebeisetziing, heraiisgegcben von San- 
Maile (A Schulz), Halle, 1854 Six Old English Chronides, edited, with illus- 
tiated notes, by J. A Giles, London, 1848 Annales Cambnee, edited by the 
Rev. John Williams Ab Ithel, London, 1860 (Chionicles and Memonals of Great 
Biitain and Iieland); this edition brings down the .Vnnals to 1288, that m the 
Monnmenta Histonca only to 1060 Brut y Tyicysogion, or The Chronicle of the 
Piinccs, edited by the Rev John Williams Ab Ithel, London, 1860, (Chronicles 
and Meraoiiais of Great Biitam and Ireland); this edition comes down to 1288, 
that in the Monnmenta Historiea only comes down to 1066 Roberts, Rev Peter, 
A M : The Chiomcle of the Kings of Britain, translated from the Welsh copy, 
attnbuted to Tysiho, collated with other copies and iUnstrated with copious 
notes, to which aie added original dissertations on the foUovvmg sabj’ecfs, viz., 
on the history and epistle attnbuted to Gildas, on the authority of the Brut, on 
thepnmary population of Bntain, on the laws of Eyfnwal Moelmyd, and on the 
Ancient Bntish Church, London, 1811, 4to. Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
"VVales, with an English translation of the Welsh text, by Ancunn Owen, 1 vol^ 
fob, 1841, there IS an Svo ed m 2 vols Walter, Feidinand: Das Alte "Wales, 
Bonn, 1859. 

Zileratuie— The Myvyrian Archaiology (sic) of Wales, collected out of ancient 
manuscnpts; London, vols l and ii, ISOl; vol in 1807, Svo; new issue in one 
vol loyal Svo, Denbigh, 1861. Skene, William F The Four Ancient Books of 
Wales, containing the Cymric poems attnbuted to tho Bards of the 6tli cen- 
tuiy, 2 vols, Edmburgh, 1808. Vdlemaiqud, Th Hersart de la; Pobmes des 
Baides Bretons du VI®. Sibcle, Pans, 1850 Nash, D. W. . Taliesin, or the Bards 
and Dnuds of Britain, London, 1858 T Gododin, a Poem on the Battle of 
Cattraeth, by Aneurin, a Welsh Bard of tho 6th century, with an English 
translation, and numerous historical and critical annotations, bv Rev. John 
Williams Ab Ithel, Llandovery, 1852 Lhjwaich Illn, Prince of tho Cumbrian 
Bntons; Ifeioic Elegies and other pieces m Welsh, with a literal tianslation by 
WUliain Owen, Svo, 1792 Stephens, Thomas. The Liteiatnre of the Kymry, 
being a cutical essay on the History of tho Language and Literatuie of Wales, 
&c , Llandovery, 1849 lolo Mannsoripts, a selection of ancient Welsh manu- 
sciipts in prose and verso from the collection made by the lateEdwaid Williams, 
Io!o Moigmwg, Llandovery, 1848 Williams, Edward {Mo Mbrgamcg)', Cyfnnaeh 
Bnrdd ynys Prydain, edited by his son Taliessin Williams, 8ro, 1829. Lewis Glyn 
Cothi, Poetical works of, in Welsh, edited, with notes, cfco., by the Revs. W. Davies 
andJ Jones, Oxfoid, 1887. Jones, Rhys Oorchestion Beirdd Cymru, new Flodan 
godidow-grwyddawen, .A.mwythig, 1773 (Poetry of the I5th centuiy). Huu Moras : 
Eos Ceirwg, 2 vols. 12mo, Wrexham, 1823 (Poems of the Welsh Cayalier poet). 
Evans, Rev. Evan • Some specimens of the poetry of the ancient Welsh Bai-ds 
tianslated into Enghsh, with notes, io., London, 1764. The Physiciansof Myddval, 
Aleddygon Myddfai, or the medical practice of the celebrated Rhiu alien and his 
sons of Myddvai, &c , translated by Pnghe, and edited by Williams .A,b Ithel, 
Llandovery, 1861 M'iUiams, Rev. Robert, M A.’ Entcogion Cymiu, a biographical 
dictionary of eminent Welshmen, Llandovery, 1SG2. Rees, Rev. W. J Lives 
of the Cambio-Bntish Saints of the 5th and immediately succeeding centuries. 
Llandovery, 1853. Rees, Rev Rice, M A. • An Essay on the Welsh Saints, oi the 
pimiitive Chiistians, usually considered to have been the foundeia of elmrohes 
in Wales, London, 1830. The Cainbio-Biiton, 3 vols Svo, London, 1820-1822. 
Tiansactions of the Cymmrodonon, or Metropolitan Cambrian Institution, Lon- 
don, 1822, 1828-1843 Aiclueologia Cambiensis, a j’ounial which worthily sus- 
tams the cause of Oymne literature and aichEology, commenced m 1846. 

Prose Tales and Arthurian Romances . — ^The Mabinogion from the Llyfr Coeh 
0 Hergest and other ancient Welsh manuscripts, with an English tianslation and 
notes, by Lady Charlotte Guest, 3 vols , London, 1819 Villemarqud, Le Yieomte 
Til Hersart de la- Les Romans de la Table Ronde et les Contes des Anciens 
Bretons, 3d ed , Pans, 1860; and Myrdhinn, ou L’Enchanteur Merlin, son his- 
toire, sea oauvies, son influence, Paris, 1865. San-Marte (A. Schulz): Die Sagen 
von MerUn, HtUle, 1853; An Essay on the Influence of Welsh Tradition upon 
the Liteiatnre of Germany, France, and Scandinavia, Llandoverj-, 1841- 

Afeo-Dm’t/ism.— WilUams, Edward {lolo Morganwg)-. Barddas, Llandoveiy, 1862. 
Davis, Rev. Edwaid; Celtic Researches on the Origin, Tiaditions, and Lan- 
guage of the Ancient Bntons, London, 1804; 2d ed, 1807. The Mytho- 
logy and Rites of the Bntish Druids ascertained by National Documents, with 
remarks on ancient Bntish Coras, London, 1809 Britannia after the Homans ; 
bemg an attempt to illustrate the Religions and Political Revolutions of that 
Province in the fifth and succeeding centuries (bj- Algernon Herbert), 3 vols., 
London, 1836-1841 Cyclops Christianus, by Algernon Herbert. London, 
1849 

CoBifisH.— Williams, Rer Robert: Lexicon Comn-Britanuicnm, Dictionary of 
the ancient Celtic of Cornwall, with Synonyms m Welsh, Annorie, Irish, Gaehc, 
and Manx, laandoveiy, 1862-65 Stokes, ^Yhitley; A Com’ish Glossary; Note on 
EndUoher's Gaulish Glossary; The Accusative Plural in the Bntish Language: 
London, 1870. Norris, Edwin- The Ancient Cornish Drama, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1859. Pascon agon ArluOt, The Passion of our Lord, a Middle Cornish Poem, 
edited, wifli a transtetiott and notes, by W. Stokes, Berlin, 1862, Gwreans an 
Bys, The Creation of the World, a Cornish Mystery, edited, with translation 
and notes, hy Stokes. Polwhele; Language, Literature, and Literal y Characters 
of Cornwall, with a Cormsh-EngRsh Vocabulary, 1806-8. 

AnatoBic OK BjBEXon. — Le Gonidec. Dictlonnaire Breton-Francais et Franfais- 
Bretoij, edited by the Vicomte Hersart de la ViUemarqnd, 2 vols. 4to, Saint 
Biienc, 1847-50. Tronde, Le CoL Dietionnaire Franqaia-Breton, Brest, 1869. 
Supplement aux Dicfaonnaires Bietons, Landemeau, 1872. Hingant, L’Abbd: 
Eluents de la grammaiie bretonne, Trdguier, 1869 Buhez Eantez Fonn, ou 
Vie de Satnte Nonne, et de son fils Saint Devy -, Mystbie compost en longue 
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bretonne antenenrement an S'fecle, ^Mtli an Introduction by the Abbe 
Sionnet, nntl translated by Le Gonidec, Pans, 1837 ViUemarqui?, Le Vicointe 
Hersart de la. /luizmi bntz Jezus, Le Grande Jlystere de Jesus, Passion et 
Ilesurrcctior , Diatne Bteton du iloyen Ace, avec nne etude sui le Thdatre 
Chez les Nations Ccltiques, liol Sio, Pans, ISfij, and Snrzaz^Breis, Chants 
Populaires de la Bietagne, recuedhs et public's avec uue traduction fran9aise, 
une introduction, uue conclusion, des eclaircissements, et les mdlodies onginales, 
2 vols in ISmo, G™® ed , Pans LuzeL F. J1 . Chants Populaires de la Basse 


Bretagne, 2 vols Lonent, 1SGS-1S74 , andSaintcTiyphineetlelloiAithur, Mjsthia 
Bieton, en deux Joumdes et en huit actes, traduit, pubhe’, et pidcddd dune intro- 
duction par P 51, Lozel, <Ssc , Quimperle et Pans, 1863, Contes Bretons, recueiilis 
et tiadmts par 51 F Luzel, sm. 8vo,, Quimperld, 1870. Stokes, Whitley • Fliddle- 
Breton Hours, edited, with a translation and glossanal index, Calcutta, 1376 
Gwerzton Bretz~tzel ar MarvaxLUr Brezounek, Le Conteur Breton, ou Contes 
Bretons recueilhs par le CoL A. Troude et G. MUm, 1 voL 12mo, Brest, 
1870. (W. K. S) 


CEMENTS, substances employed to unite together by 
their solidification from a soft or liquid state, and without 
mechanical rivets, things of the same or of different kinds. 
Stony cements may be natural, as the lime employed for 
mortar, and the so-called Roman cements ; or they may he 
artificial, as Portland cement, madehy calcining mixtures of 
chalk with clay or river-mud (see Bueldihg, voL iv. p. 
459) Roman contains more clay than Portland cement, 
and sets more rapidly. A good artificial water cement is 
obtained by heating for some hours to redness a mixture 
of 3 parts of clay and 1 part of slaked lime by measure. 
Another hydraulic cement may be made by mixing powdered 
clay and oxide of iron with water. A very hard stone 
cement is prepared from 20 parts of clean river sand, 2 of 
litharge, 1 of quicklime, worked into a paste with linseed- 
oil. Paper-pulp, mixed with size and plaster of Paris is 
used for moulded ornaments. Keene's marble cement is 
plaster of Paris which has been steeped in strong solution 
of alum or sulphate of potash, and calcined and ground 
It is slaked with alum solution when used. In Marth^^s 
cement^ pearl-ash is employed as well as alum. Parian 
cement contains borax. Selenitic cement is a mixture of 
calcined gypsum, sand, and hydraulic lime. A cement used 
for cracks in boilers is a mixture of clay 6 parts and iron 
filings 1 part with linseed-oil. For steam-joints, ox-blood 
thickened with quicklime is employed. The iron-rust 
cement consists of 100 parts of iron turnings, with 1 part 
of sal-ammoniac, this is an excellent cement for iron- 
work. For water-tight joints, equal parts of white and 
red lead are worked into a paste with linseed-oil. A 
serviceable packing for connecting pipes, making joints, 
filling cracks in retorts, &c., may be made by adding to 
asbestos powder enough of liquid silicate of soda to form a 
thick paste ; the composition hardens rapidly, stands 
great heat, and prevents the escape of acid vapours. 
Cracks in glass vessels required to resist heat and 
moisture may be stopped by covering them with strips of 
hog’s or bullock’s bladder, which are affixed by means of a 
paste of caseine dissolved in cold saturated solution of 
borax ; after drying, the repaired portions are made 
capable of withstanding heat by an outside coating of a 
mixture of concentrated solution of silicate of soda with 
plaster of Paris or quicklime. 

A strong cement for alabaster and marble, which sets 
in a day, may be prepared by mixing 12 parts of Portland 
cement, 8 of fine sand, and 1 of infusorial earth, and making 
them into a thick paste with silicate of soda ; the object 
to be cemented need not be heated. For stone, marble, 
and earthenware a strong cement, insoluble in water, can 
be made as follows : sHmmed-milk cheese is boiled in 
water till of a gluey consistency, washed, kneaded well in 
cold water, and incorporated with quicklime; the com- 
position is warmed for use. A similar cement is a mixture 
of dried fresh curd with ^th of its weight of quicklime, 
and a little camphor ; it is made into a paste with water 
when employed. A cement for Derbyshire spar and china, 
<fee., is composed of 7 parts of resin and 1 of wax, with a 
little plaster of Paris ; a small quantity only should be 
applied to the surfaces to be united, for, as a general rule, 
the thinner the stratum of a cement, the more powerful its 
action. Quicklime mixed with white of ei^g, hardened 


Canada balsam, and thick copal or mastic varnish are also 
useful for cementing broken china, which should be 
warmed before their application. For small articles, shell- 
lac dissolved in spirits of wine is a very convenient cement. 
Cements such as marine glue are mixtures of shell-lac and 
India-rubber, or of their solutions. 

There are various cements for wood. For wooden 
cisterns a mixture is made of 4 parts of linseed- oil boiled 
with litharge, and 8 parts of melted glue ; other strong 
cements for the same purpose are prepared by softening 
gelatine in cold water and dissolviog it by heat in linseed- 
oil, or by mixing glue with \ of its weight of Venice 
turpentine. Solution of shell-lac in ammonia has been 
proposed by Mons. C. Mbne for the attachment of 
caoutchouc to wood and metals. Mahogany cement^ for 
filling up cracks in wood, consists of 4 parts of beeswax, 
1 of Indian red, and yellow-ochre to give colour. Cutlers' 
cement is made of equal parts of brick-dust and melted 
resin, and is used for fixing knife-blades in their hafts. 
A cement used in electrical apparatus is composed of 4 
parts by weight each of red ochre and beeswax, 20 parts of 
resin, and 1 part of plaster of Paris; these are melted 
together till smooth. For covering bottle-corks a mixture 
of pitch, brick-dust, and resin is employed. A cheap 
cement, sometimes employed to fix iron rails in stone-work, 
is melted brimstone, or brimstone and brick-dust. Jap^ 
anese cement, for uniting surfaces of paper, is made by 
mixing rice-flour with water and boiling it. Jewelleri 
cement contains 3 parts of isinglass made soft in water, and 
1 part of gum ammoniacum , these are heated together 
till a drop of the mixture stiffens immediately on cooling. 
Gold and silver chasers keep their work firm by means of a 
cement of pitch and resin, a little tallow, and brick- dust to 
thicken. Temporary cement for lathe-work, such as the 
polishing and grinding of jewellery and optical glasses, is 
compounded thus ; — resin, 4 oz.; whitening previously made 
red-hot, 4 oz.; wax, oz. Mastic alone is much employed 
for cementing and mending gems. In Turkey, jewellery 
for the ornamentation of weapons and trinkets is secured 
by a composition thus made : — two small bits of gum 
galbanum or gum ammoniacum are dissolved by trituration 
in 2 oz. of a glue prepared by digesting softened isinglass 
in spirits, and the mixture is incorporated at a gentle 
heat with a thick alcoholic solution of a httle gum mastic. 
Tliis cement is kept in closely-stoppered phials, which must 
be immersed in warm water when the cement is to be 
liquefied for use. 

The following works may he consulted : — “ On Hydraulic Lime 
and Cement Stones," in Knapp’s Chemistry applied to the Arts and 
JUTanufadures, vol. ii , p. 400, et seq. (1847); Burnell’s Rudimentary 
TreaMse on Lmnes, Cements, &c., Weale’s series (1866) ; Reid’s Prac- 
tical TreaMse on the Manufctcture of Portland Cement (1868) ; 
Cooley’s Cyclopoedia of Prctdical Receipts, edited by Tuson, pp. 305 
-311 (1872) ; Gwilt’s Encyclopcedia of Architecture, edited by Pap- 
worth, §§ 1863 ei seq , 2281i, 2251a et seq. (1876). 

CEMETERY ((coi/iij-njptov, from Kotjadco, to sleep), lite- 
rally a sleeping-place, was the name applied by the early 
Christians to the places set apart for the burial of their 
dead. These were generally extra-mural and unconnected 
with churches, the practice of interment in churches or 
churchyards being unknown in the first centuries of the 
Christian era. The terpi cemetery has, therefore, been 
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appropriately applied in modern times to tlie burial grounds, 
generally extra-mural, which have been substituted for the 
overcrowded churchyards of populous parishes both urban 
and rural. 

From 1840 to 1855, attention was repeatedly called to 
the condition of the London churchyards by correspondence 
in the press and by the reports of Parliamentary committees, 
the first of which, that of Mr Chadwick, appeared m 1843. 
The vaults under the pavement of the churches, and the 
small spaces of open ground surrounding them, were literally 
crammed with coffins. In many of the buildings the air 
was so tainted with the products of corruption as to be a 
direct and palpable source of disease and death to those 
who frequented them. In the churchyards coffins -were 
placed tier above tier in the graves until they were within 
a few feet (or sometimes even a few inches) of the surface, 
and the level of the ground was often raised to that of the 
lower windows of the church. To make room for fresh 
interments the sextons had recourse to the surreptitious 
removal of bones and partially-decayed remains, and in 
some cases the contents of the graves v/ere systematically 
transferred to pits adjacent to the site, the grave-diggers 
appropriating the coffin-plates, handles, and nails to be 
sold as waste metal. The daily papers of thirty years 
ago contain numerous records of scandals of this kind ; 
while from the official reports it appears that the neigh- 
bourhood of the churchyards was always unhealthy, the air 
being vitiated by the gaseous emanations from the graves, 
and the water, wherever it was obtained from wells, con- 
taining organic matter, the source of which could not be 
mistaken. The vaults of many of the London churches 
are still crowded with coffins deposited in them during this 
period of intra-mural interments. In the vault of Bow 
Church, Cheapside, the leaden coffins form a huge mass 30 
feet high, covered with fungi and cobwebs. In all the 
other large towns the evil prevailed in a greater or less 
degree, but in London, on account of the immense popula- 
tion and the consequent mortality, it forced itself more 
readily upon public attention, and after more than one 
partial measure of relief had been passed the churchyards 
were, with a few exceptions, finally closed by the Act of 
1865, and the cemeteries which now occupy a large extent 
of ground to the north, south, east, and west, became 
henceforth the burial places of the metropolis. Several of 
them had been already established by private enterprize 
before the passing of the Burial Act of 1855 (Kensal Green 
Cemetery dates from 1832), but that enactment forms the 
epoch from which the general development of cemeteries in 
Great Britain and Ireland began. Burial within the limits 
of cities and towns is now almost everywhere abolished, 
and where it is still in use it is surrounded by such 
safeguards as make it practically innocuous. At a large 
expenditure of money London and most of our chief 
provincial cities and towns have been provided with spacious 
and weU-situated cemeteries, which are under the supervi- 
sion of the Local Burial Boards and of the inspectors 
appointed by Government, and anything like a recurrence 
to the scandalous state of things which existed as late as 
twenty-five years ago is now impossible. 

But though there need be no fear of retrogression there 
maybe a change in another direction. Our present system 
of burial has been made the subject of very severe 
strictures on the part of Sir Henry Thompson and others, 
and it has been proposed that we should abandon inhuma- 
tion altogether and return to the ancient practice of 
cremation. We shall not discuss this proposal here, as the 
importance of the subject requires a separate treatment, 
but we must briefly refer to the criticisms upon our 
cemeteries to which it gave rise. The practice of burial 
has been very ably defended by Mr Holland, M.B.O.S., 
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who as Medical Inspector of Burials for England and 
Wales has perhaps a greater practical knowledge of the 
subject than any other man living, and on the same side 
were found Dr Richardson and Mr Seymour Haden, vho 
proposed, however, sonje important modifications of the 
system with a view to its improvement. Amongst the objec- 
tions urged against the present practice, it is alleged that 
in three ways our cemeteries are a source of danger to the 
health of the living, viz, ; — (1) by the gases rising from 
the surface of the soil causing air-pollution ; (2) by their 
drainage introducing noxious matter into wells used for 
drinking puiposes , (3) by the possibility that the le- 
opemng of ground in which persons who have died of an 
infectious disease are interred might sometimes be the 
means of reproducing an epidemic. Now there is really 
no evidence in support of these serious allegations ; on the 
contrary there is much concurrent testimony which tends 
to completely discredit them. Of course it is not for a 
moment contended that cemeteries may not he mismanaged 
so as to become a source of danger. But this is beside 
and beyond the question, for in a matter of this kind we 
cannot argue from individual cases of abuse against the 
general use, and under the existing system of inspection 
and superintendence, with local authorities in every district 
specially charged with the care of the public health, it is 
(hfficult to see how any dangerous case of mismanagement 
could be allowed to develop itself without becoming the 
subject of immediate investigation and reform. Only 
very ordinary precautions are required to render a cemetery 
perfectly safe. “If,” says Mr Holland, “no more dead 
be buried in the soil than the free oxygen contained in 
rain and dew carried through it will decompose, and if 
such soil he left undisturbed until the process of decay 
is completed, and if, as is almost certain to be the case, 
the use of such ground for burial be discontinued at 
latest when it becomes full of the remains that do not 
decay, and probably long before, such places will be 
neither harmful while they are used for burial, nor any- 
thing but beneficial when such use of them is discontinued, 
as then they will become large decorative gardens or 
small parks — reservoirs of fresh air.” With regard to 
the alleged peril from air-pollution, it may be replied that 
there can be no danger so long as the dead are laid in 
a sufficient space of properly planted ground, and at a 
moderate distance from any considerable number of houses, 
and for this purpose a mile is quite sufficient. The gases 
evolved are to a great extent absorbed by the vegetable 
produce of the soil, and what little does filter upwards 
and escape from the surface of the ground cannot accumu- 
late to any pernicious extent, and must necessarily be 
dispersed and diluted in the air. Who ever perceives any 
unpleasant odour in a well-kept cemetery 1 Yet if danger 
were present the sense of smell would give unmistakable 
warning of it. As to the question of water -pollution, 
especial care is always taken, to study the drainage of our 
cemeteries with reference to the neighbouring sources of 
water supply. Shallow surface wells near a cemetery are 
open to suspicion, as the water may be tainted by organic 
matter filtering through the soil, but suspected wells can 
be closed by the authorities, and it must be remembered 
that shallow wells are nearly always dangerous whether 
they are near cemeteries or not. Deep wells are almost 
invariably safe even near a cemetery, and in most places 
the water is brought from a distance in mains in such a 
way that pollution from cemeteries is impossible. As to 
the danger of infection, if it existed anywhere, assuredly 
we should have some practical evidence of it from the great 
cemeteries of the metropolis. Yet there is not a particle 
of such evidence forthcoming. On the contrary, it is now 
very generally conceded that there need be little if any 
V. — 42 
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fear of infection from a dead body. Undertakers and 
tbeir assistants -who are continually at work among the 
dead are notoriously free from contagious disease, and, a 
fortiori, there can be no danger once the body is laid in 
the earth. It is only in. v'ery exceptional cases that it can 
be disturbed until many years have elapsed, and then all 
cause for apprehension is gone. Many of the plague-pits 
in the London churchyards have been reopened in places 
where the plague-stricken dead once lay piled in layers, 
and scarcely any human remains have been found, and 
these in such a condition that it would he impossible to 
imagine any infection or contagion from them. 

The changes in our cemetery system which have been 
suggested by Mr tSeymour Haden and others have all the 
one common object of increasing the security of safety to 
the public health, by facilitating and rendering perfect the 
decay of the buried dead, and it is proposed to accomplish 
this less by tlie use of any direct agency for accelerating 
the natural process, than by removing the obstacles that 
are at presezit placed in its way. Mr Seymour Haden 
tells us that a well-made wooden cof&n is practically 
indestructible, and though it cannot prevent decomposition, 
yet it arrests it, and keeps the process Jong incomplete, 
thus considerably increasing the aggregate of decaying 
matter at any one time present in a cemetery, and prevent- 
ing the return of earth to earth.” As a remedy he pro- 
poses that we should use wicker coffins, of the present 
shape, made of white or stained (but unvarnished) osiers, 

■ with large open meshes. The contents of such a receptacle 
could be concealed during the funeral by a graceful covering 
of ferns and flowers, and in cases of infectious disease, or 
where decomposition might commence immediately after 
death, the coflSii could be made double with a space of 
two or three inches beween the inner and outer basket to 
be fiUed with charcoal or some other disinfectant. Models 
of such coffins were exhibited by Mr Seymour Haden, at 
Stafford House, London, the town residence of the duke 
of Sutherland in June 1875, and there is no doubt that if 
they were generally employed, the natural process of decay 
in our cemeteries would take place in a way that would 
leave even less room than at present for any evil resulting 
from carelessness or mismanagement on the part of the 
authorities charged with their superiutendence, and the 
number of bodies actually decaying in any given cemetery 
would- be comparatively few, so surely and effectually would 
the process be completed in a great majority of cases. The 
abandonment of .the practice of burial in vaults, brick 
graves, and catacombs, such as those which are to he seen 
in many of the London cemeteries, is of course a corollary 
of this proposal ; and whether Mr Seymour Haden’s plan 
is adopted or not, it is quite certain that our cemeteries 
would he greatly improved by no more brick graves being 
made in them, and by the open catacombs being closed 
wherever they exist. Such places are very- difficult to 
ventilate, and must frequently be the source of malarious 
exhalations. ‘ 

Amongst other proposals which have been made it has 
been suggested, that when a good natural soil containing 
carbon does not exist the site of 'the proposed cemetery 
should be excavated to the depth of about 12 feet, and then 
filled up with an artificial soil composed of carbon, lime, 
and sand. The existence of carbon in the soil would 
remove any danger of water pollution through filtration 
from the cemetery, while the lime would tend to accelerate 
the resolution 'of the decaying matter into itk original 
elements. This is Dr Eichardson’s proposal, and he further 
adds that the cemetery should be planted with quick-^grow- 
ing shrubs and ornamental grasses, the trees being confined 
to an encircling belt of wood, and a series of memorial 
tablets in an adjacent edifice being substituted for tomb- 
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stones and mo uuments. He further poi nts out that with such 
a method the cemetery might he renovated after a certain 
number of years by substituting freshly-prepared soil for the 
old. But there does not seem to be any advantage in this. 
There must always be open spaces in and around onr cities 
for the sake of fresh air, and a cemetery in which interments 
have ceased for some years, and in which the ornamental 
plantations were kept in good order, would form a useful 
park or garden. In the disposal of our dead feeling must 
always be allowed to be a considerable factor in the 
arguments for the adoption of any given plan, and it 
appears that in Great Britain and Ireland there would 
be an amount of dislike to any method which, did not 
assign to our dead something like a lasting place of 
interment. This feeling does not by any means exist in 
some of the countries of the Continent. In one of the 
cemeteries of Naples numerous burials take place in a series 
of 366 pits. One pit is opened each day, the dead are laid 
in it, and it is filled with an earth containing a large 
quantity of lime, A year after the pit is reopened, the 
earth with its contents, now almost entirely decayed, is 
removed, fresh earth is placed in its stead, and the pit is 
again ready for new interments. , 

The chief cemeteries of London are Kensal Green 
C^emetery on the Harrow Eoad, about 2 J miles from 
Paddington, which has an area of 18 acres and already 
contains the remains of 70,000, dead; Highgate Cemetery, 
which occupies a considerable portion of the slope of High- 
gate Hill, and commands one of the best views of London ; 
the cemetery at Abney Park (once the residence of Dr 
Watts), which is adorned with very fine plantations' of old 
growth ; the Norwood and Nunhead cemeteries to the south 
of Loudon ; the West London Cemetery at Brompton ; the 
cemeteries at Ilford and Leytoiistone in Essex ; the Victoria 
Cemetery and the Tower Hamlets Cemetery in East London , 
and at a still greater distance, and generally accessible 
only by railway, the great cemetery at Woking near Guild- 
ford in Surrey, and the cemetery at Colney Hatch. The 
general plan of all these cemeteries is the same, a park 
with' broad paths either laid out in curved lines as at 
Kensal Green and Highgate, or crossing each at right 
angles as in the case of the West London Cemetery. The 
ground on each side of these paths is marked off into grave 



FiGf. 1. — West London Cemetery, Brompton. 


spaces, and trees and shrubs are planted in the intervals 
I between them. The buildings consist of a curator's 
residence and one or more chapels, and usually there is 
i also a range of catacombs, massive structures containing in 
their corridors recesses for the reception of coffins, generally 
closed only by an iron grating. The provincial cemeteries 
in the main features' of their arrangements- resemble those 
'of the metropolis. One . of the most ' remarkable is St 
Jauies’s Cemetery at Liverpool, which: occupies a deserted 
quhri^. The face of the eastern . side of the quarry is 
travers^ed by ascending gradients off which open catacombs 
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formed in tte living rock, — a soft sandstone ; the ground 
below is planted with trees^ amongst which stand hundreds 
of gravestones. The main approach on the north side is 
through a tunnel, above Which, on a projecting rock, stands 
the cemetery chapel, built in the form of a small Doric 
temple with tetrastyle porticoes. Its situation, though 
very picturesque, is an objectionable one, for no oemeteiy 
Bhould ever be constructed in a deep hollow. -Many of 
the cities of America possess very fine cemeteries; One of 
the large.sfc is that of Mount Auburn near Boston, which 
occupies upwards of 110 acres of undulating ground on 
the bank of the Charles River. It is formed out of an old 
and well- wooded estate, and consequently, unlike most 
modern cemeteries, its plantations consist of large well- 
grown trees. 

The chief cemetery of Paris is that of Pere la Chaise, the 
prototype of the garden cemeteries of Western Europe. It 
takes its name from the celebrated confessor of Louis XIV., 
to whom as rector of the Jesuits of Paris it once belonged. 
It was laid out as a cemetery in 1804. It ha;S an area of 
about 200 acres, and contains 16,000 monuments, including 
those of all the great men of France of the present 
century — marshals, generals, ministers, poets, painters, 
men of science and letters, actors, and musicians. Twice 
the cemetery and the adjacent heights have been the scene 
of a desperate struggle; in 1814 they were stormed by a 
Russian column during the attack on Paris by the allies, 
and in 1871 the Communists made their last stand among 
the tombs of Fere la Chaise; 900 of them fell in the 
defence of the cemetery or were shot there after its capture, 
and 200 of them were buried in quicklime in one huge 
grave, and 700 in another. There are other cemeteries at 
Mont Parnasse and Montmartre, besides the minor burying- 
grounds at Auteuil, Batignolles, Passy, La Villette, &c. 
In consequence of all these cemeteries being more or less 
crowded, a great cemetery was laid out in 1874 on the 
plateau of Mfeiy sur Oise, 16 miles to the north of Paris, 
with which it is connected by a railway line. It includes 
within its circuit fully two square miles of ground. The 
French cemetery system differs in many respects from the 
English, Every city and town is required by law to provide 
a buriabground beyond its barriers, properly laid out and 
planted, and situatedif possible on a rising ground. Each 
interment must take place iu a separate grave. .This, 
however, does not apply to Paris, where the dead are 
buried, forty or fifty at a time, in the fosses co7nmmies, the 
poor being interred gratuitously, and a charge of 20 francs 
being made in all other cases. The fosse is filled atid left 
undisturbed for five years, then all' crosses and other 
memorials are removed, the level of the ^ou.nd- is raised' 4 
or 5 feet by fresh earth and intermentATbegm again;.' For 
a fee of 50 francs a cq^ession tempordire for ten' jfiap- can 
be obtained, but where it is desired to erect a' permane’nt 
monument the ground must be bought by the executors of 
the deceased. Iu Paris the undertakers’ trade is the mono- 
poly of a company, the Sodete des pompesJuneTores, which 
in return for its privileges is required to give a free burial 
to the poor. ■ . . ; 

The Leichenhaiiser, or dead-houses, ‘df 'Frankfori; and 
Munich form a remarkable feature of the cemeteries of these 
cities. The object of their founders was twofold;'— (1) tp ob- 
viate even the remotest danger of prematurO interment!,' and 
( 2) to offer a respectable place for the reception' of the d^d, 
in order to remove the corpse from the confined dwelM^bf 
The- survivors. At Frankfort the dead-house (fig; 2)beeu- 
■pi'es one of the wings of the propylseumi wMch f6rMd"the 
main entrance to the cemetery. It consists of the warder’s; 
room B, where an attendant is always on duty, on each side 
of which -there are five rooms A, A, well ventilated; 'k-ept at 
an even temperature, and each provided with a bier^cfii wMeh 
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a corpse can be laid. On one of the fingers is placed a ring 
connected by a light cord with a bell which hangs outside 



Fig,: 2, — Deadbousfe, Frankfort Cemetery. 


in the' warder’s room. The use of the dead-house is 
voluntary. The bodies deposited there are inspected at 
regular intervals by a medical officer, and the warder is 
always on the watch for the ringing of the ivaruing bell. 
One revival; that of a child, has, taken jAace at Frankfort. 
The,.Leichenhaus of Munich is- situated iil tlie southern 
cemetery outside the Sendling Gate. At one end of the 
cemetery there is a' semi-circular building with an open 
colonnade in- front and.:.a projection behind, which contains 
three large rooms for the reception of the dead. At both 
Frankfort and 'jMunich great care is taken that the attend- 
ants' receive; ihe w’ith respect, and 

no. interinent is permitted until .the firet signs of decom- 
position .appear the relatives then assemble in. one of the 
halls, adjoming'^ 'the teicliehhafis, an'd the funeral .takes 
place.' In any 'case there is, with ordinary care, little fear 
of .premature interm eiit, but in another way such places of 
deposit for the dead hre of great use , in large towms, as they 
prevent the evil effects which result from the prolonged 
retehtibh of 'the' dead among theTiving! Mortuaries for 
this purpose. are now' established in many places in 

England.' h’ A , . : ; ■ - . 

; .Of ;the cenreteinos.Still in use ^in' Southern Europe the 
catacqipbs of 'Sicily are the' must curious. There is one 
bf the^e Under hhebld Capuchin monastery of Ziza mear 
Palermo! where.' in fodv large ahy , subterranean corridors 
"2000 'QOt.pses ace ranged in niches in the wall, .many of 
thein sHrti Uk up into the mosh grotesque attitudes, or 
•hanging with pendent limbs and head from their places, 

■ As a preparation- for the' niche, the' desiccated in a 
kind of o'ven, 'had 'then* dressed as in life and raised into 
■;its place in the yaU: ’■ Avihe .end of the principal corridor 
!at Ziza' there is an i^tar stmngely ornapaented with a kind 
of .mosaic of human skulls an d bone's. . ' 

'Cemeteries hgve been in -Use among ibany. Eastern nations 
ffrom, time, immemorial. .In high grounds near 

Galiton and Macao are crowded with. tombs, many of tbein 
being -in^the fbrin of smaU tumuli, with a low encirebng 
'wall, feroimy ’ recalling .the: ringed barro-w^s of 'Western 
'Eiirope;' '■'But the merit piciHtesque cemeteries in the 'world 
'ate ffiose of the' Turks. 'From them it was, perhaps, that 
The first idtea'of the 'moderb' cenieteiy, with its ornamental 
,'plantatidhs', was derived. Around Constantinoide the 
beineferies form vast tracts of cypress woods, under whose 
''branches stand Thousands of tombstones. A grave ' is 
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never reopened ; a new resting-place is formed for every 
one, and so the dead now occupy a wider territory than 
that which is covered by the homes of the living. The 
Turks believe that tili the body is buried the soul is in a 
state of discomfort, and the funeral, therefore, takes place 
as soon as possible after death. bTo coffin is used, the 
body is laid in the grave, a few boards are arranged round 
it, and then the earth is shovelled in, care being taken to 
leave a small opening extending from the head of the corpse 
to the surface of the ground, an opening not unfrequently 
enlarged by dogs and other beasts wMch plunder the grave. 
A tombstone of white marble is then erected, surmounted 
by a carved turban in the case of a man, and ornamented 
by a palm branch in low relief if the grave is that of a 
woman. The turban by its varying form indicates not 
only the rank of the sleeper below, but also tbe period of 
his death, for the fashion of the Turkish head-dress is always 
changing. A cypress is usually planted beside tbe grave, 
its odour being supposed to neutralize any noxious e^ala- 
tions from the ground, and thus every cemetery is a forest, 
where by day hundreds of turtle doves are on the wing or 
perching on the trees, and where bats and owls swarm 
undisturbed at night. Especially for the Turkish women 
the cemeteries are a favourite resort, and some of them are 
always to be seen prajdng beside the narrow openings that 
lead down into a parent’s, a husband’s, or a brother’s grave. 
Some of tbe other cemeteries of Constantinople contrast 
rather unfavourably with the simple dignity of those 
which belong to the Turks. That of the Armenians 
abounds with bas-reliefs which show the manner of the 
death of whoever is buried below, and on these singular 
tombstones there are frequent representations of men being 
decapitated or hanging on the gallows, 

See on tHs subject various parliamentary papers issued since 1843, 
Loudon ou Cemetery Tnterment, the reports of the chief cemetery 
companies, and the discussions on om- cemetery system in reference 
to cremation m the Contemporary Review and other periodicals 
(1874-187S). Books of travel contain numerous desenptions of 
remarkable foreign cemeteries. (A H. A,) 

OENCI, BBAmoE (1583-1699), called “The Pair 
Parricide,” was the daughter of Francesco Cenci (1527- 
1598), a Roman gentleman, no less notorious for his 
wealth and talents than for the shameless depravity of his 
life and character. Born during the sack of Rome by tbe 
troops of the Constable Bourbon, Francesco Cenci began 
early to be talked of as a man who eared bttle for law and 
less for public opinion, and whom it were better to serve 
than to offend. He was the son of a Cardinal Cenci, who, 
as financial minister under Pius V., had contrived in that 
capacity to amass an immense fortune. This enabled bis 
heir to defy the law ; condemned on several occasions for 
murders and unnatural crimes, Francesco Cenci had always 
managed to escape sentence by the timely adminiatration. 
of enormous bribes. He was, therefore, a very profi.table 
criminal, and one with whom several popes in succession 
found it to their interest to deal gently. A man of great 
force of character and at the same time of boundless 
passions, in the service of which his fine intellect and 
indomitable courage were wholly employed, he was one of 
those personalities, interesting by sheer weight of depravity, 
in wMch the Italy of the Renaissance abounded. He is 
distinguishable, however, from his rivals in villainy by an 
entire absence of ambition except of a sensual tin.£ 

Tbe pampering of his every appetite would seem to 
have induced in him its natural result, — the infinite per- 
versity known to psychologists as a common consequence 
of the weariness that follows satiety. Francesco Cenci 
was twice married j by his first wife he had had seven 
children, one of whom had died in infancy ; his second 
wife, Lucrezia Petroni, was childless. One of the strangest 
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sides of his horrible character was the intensity of hatred 
with which he regarded his surviving children. The three 
eldest, Giacomo, Cristoforo, and Eocco, he had sent to a 
Spanish university, where be kept them penniless and starv- 
ing, tOl they could bear no more, and returned. His con- 
duct towards them remained imchanged. Shortly before 
the commencement of that episode of his life with which 
the name of his daughter Beatrice is inseparably connected, 
be was imprisoned for the third and last time, and his 
three sons presented a petition to the Pope regnant, 
Clement Vni., imploring him, for the sake of the 
honour of their house, to make an end of their father. 
Clement, however, wanted money, and Francesco Cenci 
was released. His hate for his children was by no means 
lessened by this circumstance. Of bis sons be never spoke 
but with curses ; liis two daughters he was in the habit 
of beating violently. The elder sister, however, found 
means to get a petition presented to Clement, in which 
she prayed to be removed to a convent. The Pope took 
pity on her, and gave her in marriage to a gentleman of 
Gubbio, obliging her father to dower her largely. Cenci 
was furious. He shut his daughter Beatrice, then aged 
fourteen, in a lonely room, where he visited her to bring 
her food, to beat her, and to revile her with her sister’s 
flight. It is said that it was in this place and under 
these circumstances that Francesco Cenci conceived the 
monstrous passion that resulted in his death. 

Meanwhile Rocco Cenci had been assassinated, and a 
year afterwards his brother Cristoforo met with a like 
fate. Thereafter Francesco Cenci, whose joy at the news 
of his sons’ death is recorded to have been awful, ceased 
not to torture his unhappy wife and unhappier daughter to 
the utmost. The ordeal must indeed have been a terrible 
one that could have transformed tbe gay light-hearted girl- 
humorist into the grand woman who was afterwards to 
play such a notable part in crime and expiation. The 
accounts of Cenci’s conduct with her are not to be repeated. 
Meanwhile, however, a certain cardinal, Monsignor Guerra, 
one of the handsomest men in Rome, had fallen in love 
with her, and was in the habit of visiting tbe Palazzo Cenci 
whenever Francesco left it. Maddened by tbe failure of a 
petition for the redress of their wrongs, which they had 
addressed to Clement, and which had miscarried, Lucrezia 
and Beatrice turned for aid to the cardinal, and com- 
municated to him their design of ending their troubles by 
the murder of the author of them. The cardinal allowed 
himself to be persuaded ; he lost no time in sounding 
Giacomo Cenci, the elder brother, and, after Francesco, 
head of the house, without whose consent nothing could be 
attempted. Meetings were held in a room in tbe cardinal’s 
palace, and the advice of Lucrezia and Beatrice was taken 
on all points. For the execution of the design determined 
on, choice was made of tw'o of Cenci’s vassals, Olimpio and 
Marzio, both of whom were violently incensed against their 
master, — ^Marzdo out of pity for his mistresses, and Olimpio 
for his own wrong’s sake. It was at first proposed to 
cloak the murder in an attack and robbery by banditti. 
A dozen men were to be held in readiness to stop 
Francesco Cenci on his way to Petrella, a fief within the 
Neapolitan frontier, whether he was wont to betake bimself 
m the summer. An enormous ransom was to be asked, 
with the alternative of death; the mother and daughter 
were to return to Rome to obtain the sum; and the 
assassins were to carry their threat into execution. But 
the scheme miscarried ; Francesco reached Petrella in safety, 
and the conspirators were forced to arrange other combina- 
tions. 

The old man’s treatment of his wife and daughter grew 
worse daily. He is said to have pretended that he believed 
them pleased and happy in his gray hairs and declining 
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years, and to have tormented them with an incomparable 
ingenuity and ferocity. Beatrice at last found means to 
communicate with Monsignor Guerra, and it was agreed 
that, for the sum of a thousand piastres, one-third to be 
paid by the cardinal and the rest by Beatrice and Lucrezia, 
Olimpio and Marzio should enter the castle and kill 
Francesco in his bed. On September 9, 1588, accordingly, 
a strong opiate having been dexterously administered to the 
tyrant, the assassins were introduced into his chamber by 
Beatrice herself, hiere they were overtaken with remorse ; 
the spectacle of the old man sleeping was too much for 
them; and they retreated without accomplishing their 
intent. Beatrice, however, whose magnificent personality 
had risen to the occasion, received them with such indigna- 
tion, that they returned and slew the sleeper, much as Jael 
had slain Sisera, by driving a long nail through the eye 
into the brain, making assurance doubly sure by driving 
another through the throat. When this was done Beatrice 
presented them with a purse of money, and clothed Marzio 
in a mantle laced with gold, which had belonged to her 
father. She and Lucrezia then withdrew the nails from the 
corpse, which they folded in a sheet, and dragged through 
several rooms to a gallery looking into an unused garden, 
whence they flung it into the branches of a great elder tree 
that grew there%. This gallery was used for such a 
purpose as would lend reality to the story they intended 
to tell, of Cenci’s leaving his bed to repair thither, and 
of his slipping and falling accidentally into the branches 
below. 

Everything occurred as Beatrice and her mother had 
foreseen. The alarm was great, but Francesco’s death was 
accounted for naturally enough ; his remains received an 
honourable burial, and the two women returned to Rome, 
and lived tranquifly there for several months. Suspicion, 
however, had been excited in Naples by the circumstances 
of the event, and a magistrate was sent to Petrella, who 
arrested all the people employed about the castle. Among 
them was a washerwoman to whom Beatrice had given the 
soiled linen from Cenci’s bed, with a story accounting 
in quite a natural way for the presence of so much 
blood. The woman, interrogated as to the credibility of 
the story, threw doubts upon it, basing her opinion on the 
unusual brightness of colour of the marks. Details of the 
interrogatory were sent to Rome, but no notice was taken, 
and Lucrezia and her children remained undisturbed. 
Meanwhile, however, Monsignor Guerra, as soon as he was 
informed of what was passing at Naples, had sent out 
emissaries charged with the murder of Francesco Cenci’s 
assassins. Olimpio alone had been dispatched. Marzio, 
arrested by the Neapolitan Government several months 
after the murder, was taken to Naples; he confessed 
everything. 

On information being conveyed to Rome, Lucrezia and 
her three step-children, Giacomo, Bernardo, and Beatrice 
Cenci, were arrested. Lucrezia, Giacomo, and Bernardo 
were taken to the Oorte Savella prison, while Beatrice 
was confined to the Cenci Palace, and guarded strictly 
by a troop of sbirri, Marzio, meanwhile, was brought 
from Na^fles, and confronted in the Corte Savella with 
Lucrezia and her daughter The majesty and strength of 
Beatrice in this interview were such that the old vassal 
withdrew his confession, and chose rather to expire under 
torture than to incriminate his mistresses further. In the 
absence of any other proof, the whole of the Cenci family 
were relegated to Sant’ Angelo, where they remained for 
several months. At the end of that time Olimpio’s 
assassin was arrested, and confessed as much as he knew. 
Monsignor Guerra fled from Rome, disguised as a charcoal- 
burner, and Lucrezia and her children were taken back 
again to tbe Corte Savella. 
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Put to tbe torture, Giacomo and Bernardo at once con- 
fessed the crime and their share m it. Lucrezia, too, who 
was of a luxurious habit of body, was not able to endure 
the torture of the cord, and acknowledged her complicity 
also. But Beatrice was not made of such penetrable 
stuff. The cord made no impression on her whatever, 
and her genius and force of will so confounded Moscati, 
the judge charged with her interrogatory, that he made 
her the subject of a special report to the Pope. The 
examination was committed to a second of sterner reputa- 
tion, and Beatrice was questioned by suspension by tlie 
hair. "While in this posture her brothers and Lucrezia 
were introduced into the apartment. All of them urged 
her to confess. She reproached them with their little care 
for the honour of the family, but at last conseuted. She 
then answered the judge’s questions, denying the false and 
explaining the true. On the release of Beatrice from the 
torture and the examination, the four dined and spent the 
evening cheerfully together. Next day the two brothers 
were taken to the Tor di Nono, the women remaining in 
the Corte Savella ; the Pope, having read the papers, had 
sentenced them to immediate death. 

Immense efforts were made to obtain a commutation of 
the sentence, but a respite of twenty-five days was all 
that could be got. On the twenty-fifth day a hody of 
advocates, among whom was the celebrated jurist Farinacci, 
presented themselves before Clement, to plead the cause 
of the accused ; the Pope, however, refused to listen to 
them, and Farinacci alone was allowed to speak. They 
left their briefs, which Clement spent the night in read- 
ing. The next day all four prisoners were ordered to be 
confined an secret, and great hopes were entertained of 
pardon. But a scandalous case of matricide intervened j 
the assassin fled, and the Cenci were immolated in his 
stead, Farinacci succeeding after great efforts in saving the 
life of Bernardo, the youngest boy. 

On the 11th of September 1599, the four prisoners were 
conveyed to the scaffold. Lucrezia and Beatrice were on 
foot ; Giacomo was drawn in a cart, and was subjected 
the whole way to the torture of the pincers, which he bore 
with great fortitude. Bernardo, who was young and long- 
haired, was extremely agitated, and was several times mis- 
taken for Beatrice, who indeed was far from sharing her 
brother’s weakness. The heat was intense, the excitement 
unparalleled, the crowd enormous ; several deaths from fever 
and sunstroke are said to have occurred during the day. 
Lucrezia and Beatrice were beheaded, and were afterwards 
buried, the one in the church of San Giorgio, the other in 
that of San Pietro in Montario. Giacomo was mazzolato— 
killed with a mace. Bernardo, who fainted several times, 
was removed to a convent , — “ Oriental precautions ” being 
taken, it is said, to prevent his disturbing the new owners 
in their possession of the confiscated estates of his house. 

Part of these estates, conveyed to a cardinal nephew of 
Clement, became the Vdla Barberini. Therein are still 
preserved the portraits of Lucrezia Pefcroni and of Beatrice 
Cenci, the latter of which is said to be by Guido Beni. 
Shelley’s fine tragedy is well known ; the poet has dealt 
freely with much of his material, but the result is of 
unapproachable excellence. See Mso the Ckronigues ei 
Nowoelles of H. Beyle, whose account of the Cenci forms a 
remarkable page in a remarkable book. 

CENEDA, a district in the province of Treviso, Northern 
Italy, so called from the city of the same name. Its popu- 
lation has varied as follows: — 1807, 22,718; 1844, 
18,986; 1855, 37,510; 1862, 38,443. It is a highly 
picturesque region at the foot of the Alps, fertile in corn 
and wine, the white kind of which has considerable local 
celebrity. The olives which formerly abounded have 
almost disappeared. There are saline springs near the 
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bown, wliieb. are amoag tte richest in iodine of any 
known, the proportion being 0'4032 of iodine in 10,000 
parts of water. They are much used by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring districts. The little city of Ceneda 
is Lharniingly situated on the last slope of the hills 
inclined from west to east, and has the reputation of 
being especially healthy. The Emperor Berengarius held 
a court of justice here, when he gave hy diploma to the 
bishop of Ceneda, which had its own body of statutes com- 
piled in 1339 and ijublished in 1609, the jurisdiction of 
tlie whole territory lying between the rivers Piave and 
Idvenza from the Alps to the sea. In the cathedral, a 
building of the middle of the last century on the site of 
an older one, there are some not very remarkable paintings 
of Palma Giovine, Bonifacio, and Tintoretto. The town 
lull has some good frescoes of Pomponio Amalteo in its 
‘‘ loggia,” and a curious series of portraits within of the 
bishops of Ceneda, and another of the Podesias, with the 
arms of each. The origin of the city, which very numerous 
finds of urns, inscriptions, coins, lachrymatories, and other 
sbjccts prove to have existed under the Romans, is 
aucertain. At the period of the Gothic and Lombard 
invasions it was a pilace of some military importance. 
Alaric fortified it strongly. The Emperor Honorius suhse- 
cpiently gave it with the title of county, to one Marcellus. 
Attila devastated it in .450. The sovereignty of the 
district was the subject of long contests between the 
neighbouring counts of Gamino and the bishops, with the 
gradual result of subjecting the city and its district to the 
republic of Venice, which, however, permitted the bishops 
and the ancient council of notables to exercise some rights 
of .sovereignty even down to 1776. 

It should be added that Ceneda has recently changed its 
name to Vittorio, This absurd abnegation of its past 
history has had some little show of reason to excuse it. 
Ceneda and the neighbouring commune of Serravalle were 
for many generations hereditary enemies When the 
province of Venice was restored to Italy it was determined, 
among other festive and fraternizing- doings, that these two 
communes should henceforth form but one, to be known as 
Vittorio, T—an appellation which seems to have- succeeded ih 
supplanting the old historical name more entirely than 
usually occurs in similar cases. ■ 

CENSOR -(from cemere, to estimate), the title of two 
magistrates of the - highest importance in* the' Roman 
republic, - It was their duty to take a census of thercitizens, 
to estimate their property and impose taxes in proportion 
to what each possessed, and to punish ofifences not only 
against morality, but against the conventional requirements 
of Roman custom. They took cognizance of had caltivh- 
tion of the land, of the carrying on of any occupation 
which was considered disgraceful, of luxuriousness, ; of 
celibacy, and of many other matters of a similar kind, - If 
the offender was ^ senator, they might remove him from 
the senate ; if eq^les, they might Jake from him his horse, 
they might expel him' from his tribe, and they might 
lower him to serarian rank. There was, however, ah appeal 
from their decisions to. an assembly of the people*; .and 
they could only punish, a' citizen for feome ’definite fault, 
which* .they were bound to decide in, their' list... The 
censors -.also appointed 'the princes fillfed up 

all vacancies in the senate. At first this - was dou^.at *their 
own discrfetiouj. hat afterwards they were. 'controlled’, by the 
lex Omnm, which hound them to choose-ex-magistrates in' 
the order of thejr ^ank The censors also let out the taxes 
to farm; and they.tqok charge pf all.pnhlib buildings,' 
roads, and aqnediji.cits,.,ajid umd^ertdok’ithe eonstai^ioitiof 
new public works. ■ • . 

At first the duration of the censorship was five years, 
but in 433 n.c. the dictator Mamercinus made a law 
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restricting it to a year and a half. LTpoii the death of 
either censor the other resigned, and a new election was 
held. Originally patricians alone were eligible ; but in 
351 B.c. the plebeians were admitted. The censorship was 
instituted in 443 b.c.; and the office continued to the time 
of the emperors. Vespasian and his son took the title ; 
and the last who bore it was the brother of Constantine. 
The emperor generally assumed censorial power under the 
title of morum po'cefecti. 

CENSUS IS now almost solely used to denote that 
enumeration of the people made at intervals in most 
Euiopean countries, and in the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies deceimially. The term had its origin in 
Rome, where a group of the many functions performed by 
the high officer called censor received the name of cenms. 
An enumeration of the people was only one of them, but 
they were chiefly of a statistical character. They were 
especially directed to fiscal objects ; audit does not appear 
that the enumeration of the people was then deemed of 
value as a source of statistical knowledge which might 
influence morals and legislation. It was connected with 
the Servian constitution, which apportioned the rights and 
duties of citizens to the amount of property, dividing them 
into six classes, which were subdivided into centuries by a 
mixed ratio of wealth and numbers. Had the enumeration 
been deemed of value for any such other purposes, besides 
the adjustment of nights aud obligations, as those fur 
wliich statistical knowledge is now’ deemed so valuable, 
the notices preserved of the vast collection of statistical 
facts thus made w’-ould have been less scanty and ' meagre, 
and we .should not have found it so impracticable to como 
to any conclusion about the population and extent of the 
city of Rome itself. The R.oman census must have been 
minute and full. It indicated not only the number and 
respective classes of all free persons, 'but their domestic 
position as husbands aud wives, fathers and mothers, and 
sons • and daughters. The slaves and freedmen were 
indicated in* connection with the possessions of the head 
of .the house, and landed property was analyzed into 
several classes- according to its character’ and produce. 
The- important - practical effect of the census caused it to 
he conducted at intervals 'generally so 'frequent ' as every 
fifth year. It was followed by a* sacrifiee of purification 
or lustration,' whence 'the term of five years came to' be 
designated a lustrum. There were highly penal consequences 
to* fche^ citizen who neglected h4 registration for the 'census, 
to whom as an unregistered person the name of inceiisus 
-was given.. From the rnixed functions to which it was 
applied we have the word used among the Romans to 
isignify the patrimony or* property qualification of a parti- 
cular grade — as census senatorms and censtis equester; 
and we have it employed in later times to indicate taxation. 
Hence ' emms daminicatus, .implying a feudal tax to the 
superior,! and camis dupUcatuSf a double’ tax or feudal 
casualty 5 and the word 'cejii’c,'. rased by .old English writers, 
was abbreviated in modem hsednto cess. ' 

I While the word e'ensug was thus applied to the taxation 
of ;5th0. Middle it will readily be raiderstood that in 

itsipaodera sense it received, no practical application, since 
ii6ither 49'?^^roo-'isat‘'th0'adouBtmejatof social 'rank required 
a numbering- pf thetpeoplep and-thB statistic or economic 
'ends, of ..sueh a, process were! 'as Httle known as they had 
ibaeti M the Rom'ans; /Under the despotic Governments of 
the'.Cki&itinBnfe, ih'owfevef, the-tfendency to 'Central organiza- 
tion fQjP:|) urposes* df administration: abd police prepared the 
waji., for* jstatasti calf inquiries into the numbers of the 
inhabitants *,of particular areas whenevdr there should occur 
an occasion for enumerating them. It was in Britain, 
with its abstinent Goternment and unrestrained people, 
that the want of population statistics'becC-me most flagrantly 
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conspicuous. It is difficult at present to realize the idea 
that, long after Adam. Smith’s time, the number of the 
inhabitants of the British empire could only be guessed at 
as the populousuess of China is at the present day ; and, 
ao in all matters of statistics, which have their own simple 
solution through specific inquiry, the guesses about the 
population of the empire were not only vague but extrava- 
gantly contradictory. During the 18th century, the most 
trustworthy geographers were generally those who did not 
venture on an estimate of the population even in those 
European states which had the best means of enumeration 
at their -command. 

The first effort to take a census of the population of 
Great Britain was made in 1801 ; it did not then extend 
to Ireland. The success which attended this and the two 
succeeding efforts was mainly owing to the zeal and ability 
of Mr Ptickmau, the assistant-clerk of the House of 
Commons. Where tliere is an organization like that of 
many in the European .states for preserving a constant 
official record of all the fluctuations of the population, not 
only in their absolute numbers throughout a whole territory, 
but in the relative numbers in its respective parts as they 
may be affected by fluctuations, systematic arrangements 
are thus prepared not only for obtaining a general census 
at any one moment, but for checking its accuracy and 
classifying its elements. But to deal at once with the raw 
material in the self-governed British empire required great 
ingenuity and sagacity. A census, to be accurate, must 
be taken on a uniform system, and must be taken 
simultaneously. Any enumeration going over a tract of 
time, were it but two days, must be more or less inaccurate, 
and destitute of the means of correcting its own inaccuracies. 
Besides the mere abstract numbers of the people, there is 
much co-llateral information to be recorded. This, besides 
its own intrinsic value, is necessary as a check on the 
numbers ; since a distribution into elements according to 
sex, age, social condition, occupation, and the like, affords 
a self-acting control on the accuracy of mere figures. In a 
census, indeed, it is a simple rule, that the information 
returned should be extended as far beyond the main facts 
as with safety to these it can be carried. The tendency 
towards complexity in the nature of the returns must 
always be checked by the liability of the people at large to 
make blunders and create confusion where they are required 
to attest facts not of the most obvious nature, and ,by the 
difficulty of getting a number of subordinate officers to 
understand and carry out a complex classification. Hence 
there was great difficulty in obtaining a classification 
according to occupation, from its complex intermixture 
with the classification according to families. Thus, in the 
first census, there was an attempt to classify the people 
under three divisions — ;(1) persons chiefly employed in 
agriculture, (2) persons chiefly employed in tr^e, manu- 
factures, or handicraft, and '(3) all other pemons not com- 
prised in the two preceding classes. But Mr Rickman 
found the returns unsatisfactory,' from tlie difficulty of 
deciding “ whether the females of the family, children, and 
servants w'ere to be classed as of no occupation, or of the 
occupation of the' adult males of the family.” In the two 
subsequent enumerations, the rule adopted was to record 
the occupation of the head of the family ; but here comes 
a new element of confusion, in the difficulty of defining 
the head of a family. Experience, and an anmous desire 
to combine simplicity and comprehensiveness in the returns, 
were the only means by which such difficulties could be 
mitigated. 

The enumerafiolis of 1841 and 1851 iu England were 
much facilitated by the uniform sys'tem of registration of 
births' .inariihgesj and, deaths wHcb came into operation on 
1st Jiily 1837, and which' not only afforded the means of 
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checking the accuracy of the returns, but provided a 
prompt and skilled machinery accustomed to statistical 
work. Far more dependence could now be placed on the 
discretion and skill of the officers to whom the local duties 
were committed ; and the returns were made more minute 
and complete. In Scotland it was necessary to adopt the 
method of employing the parish schoolmasters to perform 
the local duty of enumerating the population in the 
country districts. In Ireland the first attempt at a general 
census was made in 1811, but it was decidedly unsuccess- 
ful. It was repeated m 1821, but went no further than a 
bare enumeration of doubtful accuracy. The census taken 
there in 1831 was subject to correction in 1834, to make 
it the basis of the new system of national education. In 
the two subsequent enumerations the aid of the admiiable 
constabulary force, and the use of an ordnance survey, 
nearly complete in 1841, went far to supply the want of 
permanent local statistical machinery. 

The census of 1851 was taken on the 31st day of March, 
the previously distributed schedules being then collected. 
They embraced a return of the local and other conditions 
of the population during the preceding night. 

“At the present census,” say the commissionei's, “it was resolved 
to exhibit, not mei-ely the statistics, as befoie, of paibshes, and 
more completely of parliamentary and municipal boroughs, but alsj 
of .such other large towns in England and Scotland as appeaitid 
sufficiently important for separate mention, and of all the ecclesias- 
tical districts and new eccle.siastical ];>arishes which, under the pro- 
vision of various Acts of Parliament, have, during the last forty 
years, been cieated in England and AVales. In addition also to the 
inquiiy concerning the occupation, age, and birthplace of tlie 
population, it was determined to ascertain the various relationships 
(such as husband, wife, son, daughter), the civil condition (as 
maixied, unmarried, rvidower, or widow), and the number of persons 
blind, deaf, and dumb.” 

.Another novel feature in the census of 1851 was an 
attempt to supply the statistics of the ecclesiastical and 
educational condition of the country. It stated the 
amount of church accommodation at the command of each 
religious denomination ; while a return was procured of 
those in attendance in the several churches on Sunday, 
30th March. The attendance throughout thirty-five 
religious communities in England on that forenoon was 
returned as 4,428,338, of which the proportion assigned 
to the Church of England was 2,371,732. The returns 
for Scotland, admittedly very imperfect, give a total of 
943^951, of which 351,454 belonged to the Established 
Church. The English report was accompanied by an ela- 
borate history of the several religious communities. 

The enumerations in Ireland exhibit statistical novelties 
of a totally different kind. In 1841 it was resolved, 
as that country so totally depended on the amount of its 
agricultural produce, to obtain tbe statistics of its rural 
econoiby. The surface of the country was divided undeT* 
five heads — araMe, plantations, uncultivated, towns, and 
water and, with a view to these divisions, a return 
was made of the character of each farm or other agri- 
cultural allotment, with the quantity of Eve stock and 
other relevant facts. The attempt was found so successful, 
that it was renewed with more full effect in 1861, pro- 
ducing 727 tabular folio pages of very valuable information. 

Censsis o/ 1861. 

The enumeration, in 1861 wraa.lthe seventh census of 
England,, apd was .ta^en under. the superintendence of the 
Eegistrar-GenerM, under the powers conferred by three Acts 
of Parliament, applicable respectively to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. , By. this census it was found that the popular 
tidn, of ’(the tTpited Ringdofir was 29,321,288, and that of 
teachi of the’ four divisions of the kingdom was as follows : — 
pejiiglanji. and 'i^ales, '20,228;497 ; Scotland, 3,096,808 3 
Ireknd 5, ’8^0, 309; islands in the British seas, 145,674. 
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The populatioa of Eagland and Valea, excluding the por- 
tion of the army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad, was 
20,066,224. The annual rate of increase per cent, of the 
population in the United Kingdom, in the ten years 
1851-01 was 0'55, viz . : — ^England and Wales, l‘14j Scot- 
land, 0-58; Ireland, (decrease), TSSj and islands in the 
British seas, 0*02. 

The local machineiy by means of which the census of 
England was taken in 1861 differed in no naaterial respect 
from that employed in 1851. In subdividing the country 
the registrars were to see that the enumeration districts 
were nut too extensive or too populous ; they were not to 
contain more than 200 houses in towns, so that they could 
be enumerated by an active man within the compass of 
a single day. An important feature consisted of the publi- 
cation of the number of houses and population in “ civil 
counties” and in lieutenancy subdivisions. The number of 
blind and of deaf and dumb from birth, the number of 
foreigners, and the number of naturalized British subjects, 
were shown in 1S61 for the first time. In the case of Scot- 
land, the enumeration was for the first time required to be 
made apart from that of England, under the superintendence 
of the Eegistrar-General of Scotland. From 1855 Scotland 
had the advantage of a national system of registration, and 
the census of 1861 was therefore no longer taken through 
the agency of the sheriffs in counties, and of the provosts or 
chief magistrates in the royal and parliamentary burghs, 
but through the agency of 1001 local registrars of births, 
deaths, and marriages, assisted by 8075 enumerators. The 
forma and instructions issued were all based on, and in 
most eases virtually the same as, those used in England in 
the census of 1851, “ Flats ” were not reckoned as houses 

in Scotland in 1861, All the details as to population, &c., 
in 1851, were for civil parishes and civil counties only. In 
1861 the returns were for registration districts and 
registration counties. The novel features in 1861 for 
Scotland, which merit special notice, were the number of 
families in every parish and county, the number of houses 
having windows, and the number of children between the 
ages of five and. fifteen years in attendance at school. In 
1861 it was ascertained that the islands in Scotland 
amounted to 787 in number, and of these 186 were inhabited 
by one or more persons on the census day. 

The tables in 1861 relating to the ages, conjugal con- 
ditions, birthplaces, blind, deaf and dumb, and to the 
occupations comhiaed with ages, were published uniformly 
with those in 1851, A comparison can be made of the occu- 
pations at the different ages with the death registers, and 
the comparative mortality prevailing among the different 
classes aud ranks of society can now be ascertained as well 
as the comparative healthiness of each occupation or trade. 

Ireland, 1861. — The enumeration of the people of 
Ireland in 1861 was effected for the first time altogether 
(excepting the metropolis) by the officers and men of the 
constabulary force. The returns show — ^for provinces, 
counties, baronies, parishes, towns, and parKamentary 
boroughs — the area, population, and number of houses, 
the number of families with their pursuits and the means 
upon which they were dependent, also the religious profes- 
sions and education of the inhabitauts, the number of 
families hving in each house, and the amount of their 
accommodation by counties in rural and civic districts, the 
birthplaces of the people, their condition as to marriage, 
and their occupations for each connty, also tabi^r 
summaries relating to vital statistics. 

The ages of the people in Ireland were incorrectly 
returned in 1861, and in the tables of the occupations of 
the people a large number are left unclassified. 

In the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, the census 
was taken in conformity with instructions from the Home 
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Office, by the respective Lieutenant-Governors acting in 
conjunction with the English central office. 

Imperial Census, 1871. 

In 1871 the first Imperial census of the British empire 
was taken, and the population was found to amount to 
234,762,593, living upon 7,769,449 square miles of 
territory; comprising England and Wales, with a population 
of 22,856,164; Scotland, 3,392,659 ; Ireland, 5,449,186 ; 
islands in the British seas, 147,470, and British Colonies 
and Possessions (exclusive of the army, navy, and mer- 
chant seamen abroad, as they are included iu the popula- 
tions just quoted), 202,917,214. The population of 
England and Wales, excluding the portion of the army, 
navy, and merchant seamen abroad, was 22,712,266. The 
annual rate of increase per cent, of the population in the 
United Eangdom in the ten years 1861-71 was 0*83, viz. : — 
in England and Wales, 1*23; Scotland, 0*92; Ireland 
(decrease), 0*71 ; islands in the British seas, 0*12. 

In this great undertaking the work was subdivided for 
convenience of execution. In conformity with the Act of 
Parbament the census of England and Wales was taken by 
the Registrar-General, assisted by Dr Farr and J. T, Ham- 
miek. The population was enumerated m one day (3d April 
I 1871) by 32,643 enumerators, employed under 2196 regis- 
trars and 626 superintendent registrars. - 

Instructions were issued to the superintendent registrars, 
and to the registrars of births and deaths, for their guid- 
ance in taking the census, and one of the duties requiring 
their earliest attention was the division of the country 
into enumeration districts, and just here the registrar had 
an important duty to fulfil, for he was directed to sea that 
the boundaries of parishes, townships, ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts, municipal and parliamentary cities and boroughs, 
urban sanitary districts, and all other of the various con- 
flicting and confusing territorial subdivisions of the country, 
were duly indicated. Most of the registrars laid down 
the boundaries of their enumeration districts on maps, so 
as to ensure that no part if their districts was omitted. 

These plans of division were first submitted to the 
various superintendent registrars, aud finally to the 
Registrar-General for approval. The 32,543 enumerators 
were required to be intelligent, trustworthy, and active, to 
write w'eE, and to have some knowledge of arithmetic. They 
were not to be infirm or of weak health, not younger than 
18 years, nor older than 66 ; and they were required to be 
persons likely to conduct themselves with strict propriety 
and civility. 627 of the public or charitable institutions 
were enumerated by the masters or chief resident officers. 

In order to facilitate the proper designation of all roads, 
streets, and houses, a circular was addressed to the mayor 
of each municipal city and borough, and to the chairman 
of every local board, suggesting that previous to the 
census aU unnamed roads and streets should be named, 
and aU houses numbered. Circulars were also addressed 
to the press explaining the objects and uses of the census, 
so as to aid in securing complete and correct returns. 

The enumeration of 1871 was a “ nominal ” census. 

The householders’ schedules were delivered by the 
enumerators prior to 3d April. Every separate occupier 
received a schedule, and this schedule was so prepared in 
accordance with the 4th section of the Census Act, that, as 
shown in the annexed example, the name, sex, age, rank, 
profession or occupation, conjugal coudition, relation to 
head of family, and birthplace of every person who abode 
in any house, on the night of Sunday, 2d April 1871, 
might be returned ; the blind, deaf and dumb, imbecile, 
or lunatic were distinguished. At the census of 1871 the 
numbers of lunatics out of asylums and of imbeciles or 
idiots were ascertained for the fet time. 



CENSUS 


Jjame ana Surnanie. 

Relation to 
Head of FamUy. 

Condition. 

Sex. 

Age 

(last 

Birth- 

day). 

Rank, Profession, or Occupation. 

Where horn. 

If (1) Deaf-and-Dninb. 

(2) Blind. 

(3) Imheclle or Idiot. 

(4) Lunatic. 

1 

Geoige Wood ... 

Head of Family 

Married ... . 

M 

48 

(Farmer (of 317 acres, employ-} 

Surrey, Godstone 




Wiffi..* 

Married ... 

F. 

44 

Farmer’s Wife 

-- 




Son 

Unmarried 

M. 

20 

Farm ftr' a R<m 

Surrey, Godstone «•#•••»••• 




Daughter 


F. 

12 

Scholai 

Kent, Ramsgate 




Mother 

Widow 

F. 

71 

ATmnitanfc * 

Canada 

liimatlc. 

6 

Eliza Edwards ... 

Servant 

UnmaiTied 

F. 

24 

Geneial Servant (domestic) 

Middlesex, Paddington . 


7 

Ann Young 

Servant 

Unmamed I 

F. ] 

22 

Dairvmaid 

Surrey, Croydon 


8 

Thomas Jones ...j 

Sei-vant 

Unmarried 


21 

Farm Servant 

Essex, Epping 



The despatch of forms and instructions began as soon 
as the ofB-ce in Craig’s Court was opened, and included 
6,500,000 householders’ schedules, weighing about 41 tons. 
The enumeration books and forms sent out weighed in 
the aggregate about 54 tons. But in addition to these 
there were sent out from the central ofi&ce no less than 
115 different descriptions of printed instructions, forms, 
and circulars, including a calendar, so that certain opera- 
tions might be summarized. 

The metropolitan, the municipal, and the county police 
afforded help in enumerating the houseless population. 
The strength of the navy, in forms prepared for the 
purpose, was returned by the A.dmiralty ; the merchant 
seamen, in port or out at sea, by Her Majesty’s Customs, 
and by the Eegistrar-General of merchant seamen ; and 
His Eoyal Highness the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-chief 
supplied full returns of the various particulars respecting 
the army. The numbers of British subjects in foreign 
states and in India and the population of the Colonies 
were obtained through Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State 
for Foreign AF'airs, India, and the Colonies, 

Welsh schedules were issued for the use of a certain 
number of the Welsh people, and it was found that in 
17,276 of these the particulars were inserted in the Welsh 
language, and had to be translated. 

The enumerators were instructed to consider a house as 
comprising all the space within the external and party walls 
of a building, whether occupied by only one family, or by 
several families living in distinct stories or apartments ; and 
they were also instructed, when delivering their schedules, 
to make a record, in a “ memorandum book” supplied for 
the purpose, of the road or street m which every house was 
situated, and of the name or number of each house, and to 
state the number of schedules left at each house. Unin- 
habited houses, houses building, churches, chapels, and aU 
other public buildings were likewise noticed in this book. 
With the assistance of the poEce, the enumerator had to 
make or procure returns of all persons not dwelling in 
houses, but sleeping in barns, sheds, caravans, or tents, or 
in the open air. 

Special schedules were printed for the enumeration of 
persons in public institutions, on board vessels, or in charge 
of boats and barges employed in inland navigation. 

Persons travelling during the night of Sunday, 2d April, 
were to be included in the schedule of the proprietor or 
manager of the hotel or inn, or in the schedule of the 
occupier of the house, at which they arrived on the morning 
of Monday, 3d April Persons engaged in work away from 
home during the night of Sunday, 2d April, were to be 
included in schedules left at their houses. 

The cause of an unusual number of persons being 
temporarily absent or present was to be noted. 

When the enumerators had collected and arranged their 
schedules, they were copied into enumeration books pro- 
vided for this purpose, and a summary was made of the popu- 
lation of each civil parish, township, or place, and these books 
were delivered to the registrar on or before 10th April, by 
whom they were examined and corrected, and forwarded 
on or before 24th April to the superintendent registrar. 

The enumeration books were then revised by the 


superintendent registrar, who was at this stage required to 
fiU up a printed form, showing a summary of the houses 
and population in each sub-district, municipal or parlia- 
mentary city or borough, &c., and transmit the whole to 
the Census Office in Craig’s Court. 

On receipt of the books and summaries by the Eegistrar- 
General, the abstract required by the 9th section of the 
Census Act was prepared and laid before Parliament on 
20th June 1871. 

As soon as the preliminary report, consisting of 137 
pages, was published, the work commenced at the central 
office of revising the enumeration books so as to ascertain 
the correct number of houses and population in each of the 
various subdivisions of the country, and in order to ensure 
accuracy in the preparation of this work, statements of the 
houses and population of ecclesiastical districts and other 
local subdivisions were submitted to the clergy and to the 
various local authorities for approval. The registrars were 
required to state the cause of any remarkable increase or 
decrease of population, and a proof of the tables relating to 
each county was submitted to the clerk of the peace for 
correction and approval. 

The abstracts relating to the occupations and ages of the 
people were a great work. It was considered desirable not 
only to take out the number of persons of each sex in each 
occupation, but the number at each quinquennial period of 
age; for without this information the relative salubrity of 
the professions, and a great variety of other important ques- 
tions could not be determined. 

In this arrangement of the people according to occupa- 
tions and ages, they had not only to be classified in 
different orders, but it was necessary to find a place for 
every one of the 23 millions of population, so as to be 
enabled to pass them rapidly and distinctly in review. 

The classification of the living according to their pro- 
fessions and occupations in combination with age has 
opened up a new field of inquiry, and the question can now 
be determined for sanitary purposes, and for life insurance, 
what effects the different professions and occupations have 
on health at different ages. Formerly, the mean age at 
death was taken to show the healthiness or insalubrity of 
certain occupations. But the mean age at death depends 
upon many circumstances besides health, and among 
others, upon the ages of the living, which vary in propor- 
tions in almost eveiy profession, according as it is a pro- 
fession that people enter early or later in life, Insurance 
offices and friendly societies will find the results of the 
third volume of the Census of England in 1871 — ^in 
conjunction with the 14th Annual Eeport, and the two 
Supplements to the 25th and 35th Annual Eeports of the 
Eegistrar-General, recording the mortahty of persons at 
different occupations — of great use to them in their trans- 
actions, for it is evident that the lives of farmers, for 
example, may be safely insured at much lower rates than 
the lives of licensed victuallers. 

Mauy important results for “ civil counties ” were pub- 
lished in 1871 that will not be found in the census returns 
of 1861, such as a description of the territorial, executive, 
and ecclesiastical divisions in each county, more exact 
areas from the ordnance survey, additional columns showing 
Y. — 43 
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the houses uuder three headings, and distiuguishmg the 
sexes of the population, additional columns showing area, 
nuoiher of electors, aud of members withiu the parlia- 
mentary limits, including and excluding represented 
boroughs, petty sesaional divisions, ■wards of municipal 
boroughs, comparati've tables of houses and population in i 
1861 and 1871, tables showing the number of families in I 
each civil parish and township, and results_ showing the 
residue of area and population iu mother parishes. 

Also under “ registration counties” many new particulars 
were published in 1871, such as maps of counties and 
districts, showing the pupulatioa of large towns, and the 
particulars as to reformatory and industrial schools, and 
as to Her Majesty’s ships. 

The census of Ireland in 1871 was taken by the 
Registrar-General of Ireland, assisted by two other com- 
missioners, W. R. Wilde and G. W. Abraham. The 
enumeration (except in the metropolis, in which 178 of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police discharged that duty) was 
effected by 4536 members of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, whose local knowledge and previous experience as 
enumerators on three former occasions rendered them 
peculiarly well suited for this undertaking. The country 
was divided into 248 districts, each under the charge of 
a sub-inspector. Printed instructions were furnished, 
and, when necessary, the enumerators were supplied with 
maps, conveyances, boats, and in. the Irish-speaking 
districts ■with interpreters also In conformity with the 
Census Act an abstract of the census of Ireland was 
published on 14th June 1871, showing the number of 
houses, families, and population in each county and city, 
and in certain corporate towns in Ireland. The numbers 
in the different religious professions were also returned as 
directed by the Act. The revised and final numbers for 
Ireland record the population in 1871 at 5,412,377, 
showing a decrease since 1861 of 386,590 or 6*67 per cent. 
In the previous decenniad, 1851-61, the population had 
decreased by 753,418, or 11 *50 per cent. The decrease in 
the population of 1871 is stated to be chiefly attributable 
to emigration, Prom 1st May 1851 to 31sb March 1871 
the loss by emigration amounted to 2,024,609. Results 
relating to the ages, civil conditions, occupations, birth- 
places, religion and education of the people are published 
ill the census returns for Ireland ; and instructions were 
i.ssued by the Government, directing that the results of 
the census of 1871 for each of the three divisions of the 
kingdom should be published, with a view to uniformity. 
Some of the principal results have thus been assimilated in 
1871, but there is still a considerable want of uniformity, 
especially as regards the ages of children in Ireland. A 
volume devoted entirely to ■vital statistics is not the least 
interesting of the results of the census of Ireland in 1871. 

As regards Scotland, the results of the census of 1871 are 
nearly uniform with those of England. In addition to the 
ordinary particulars, inquiries were made as to the number 
of children from five to thirteen years of age receiving 
educatiou, and the number of rooms 'with windows. This 
Census was taken by the Registrar-General of Scotland aud 
Dr Stark, through the agency of 1016 local registrars, 
assisted by 8342 enumerators, whose appointments were 
approved 'by the sheriffs in counties, and by the chief 1 
magistrates in boroughs. The returns for Scotland in 1871 
contain 'some new features, such as the ecclesiastical sub- 
divisions- of civil bounties, grouping the population of each 
civil county into three great divisions, according as they 
inhabited towns, villages, or ‘rural parts ; the particulars 
as to houses, familaes, and population relative to parlia- 
mentary constitueaicies, (if cniintibs are also new. As there 
were no registration districts in T861, no attempt was made 
in 1861'toishow the relative ‘ ih^crease oif decrease of the 
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population from 1851. But in the census of 1871, this 
want was supplied by giving the number of the population 
in each district for 1861, for comparison with that of 1871. 
The number of children from five to thirteen years of age 
in the receipt of education also appears for the first time in 
the returns for 1871. 

The census of the Island of Man and of the Channel 
Islands was taken by the lieutenant-governors according to 
directions issued by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, but the forms and instructions were issued by 
the Registrar-General of England. The population of these 
islands on the aggregate in 1871 was 144,638, viz.: — Isle of 
Man 54,042, Jersey 56,627, and Guernsey and adjacent 
islands 33,969. Ho census of the Isle of Man was taken 
earlier than that of 1821, when 40,081 persons were enume- 
rated. Enumerations of the inhabitants of Jersey were 
made in 1806 and in 1815, in which years the population 
was respectively returned as 22,855 and 22,763. The first 
census of Guernsey, &c,, was taken in 1821, and was 
20,302. The population of these islands has remained 
nearly stationary at the last three censuses. 

The cost of the census, incurred at the central office, and 
in payment of local officers in each of the three countries 
in 1871, was £5, 5s. 7|d. per 1000 of the population for 
England and Wales, £8, Is. 4d, for Scotland, and £7, 2s 
7d. for Ireland. 

The results of the census of 1871 are multitudinous, and 
it is impossible here to enumerate all the facts of interest 
which the returns disclose. Those relating to parliamentai y 
constituencies show that of 95 counties, or divisions of 
counties, the population had increased since 1861 in 82, 
while in 13 the population had decreased. Out of 198 
boroughs which returned members to Parliament the popu- 
lation had increased in 156, while in 31 the population had 
decreased. In the year 1868 the boundaries of 68 boroughs 
were altered, and in some of these the increase of population 
may be due to enlarged area. Eleven boroughs had been 
formed since 1861. Some of the elaborate results afloid 
the means of solving important questions relating to the 
industrial organization of the country, and show to what 
extent there has been a diminution in the numbers employed 
in the cultivation of the soil, and to what extent there has 
been a consolidation of farms, affecting the average size 
of the holdings. Other results show the ages of the 
married and unmarried population, and these, combined 
with the returns of the ages at marriage, furnish the 
means of determining very important q^uestions, such 
as the probable duration ot the joint lives of husband and 
wife, the annual rate of marriage at different ages, and so 
on. Tables showing the number of foreigners resident in 
England and Wales, and the number of British residents 
abroad, throw much light on many points relating to the 
social condition of the people. Not the least useful of the 
results is an interpolated table of the population at each 
year of age, furnishing school-boards with the means of 
ascertaining the proportional number of children at the 
school ages, and enabling life insurance o'ffioes and 
scientific and other authorities to solve many important 
problems. (w. f.) 

Census of the' United States, 

The census in the United States is a political necessity. 
To this, and not tO' the general appreciation of the claims 
of statistical science is due the fact that the systematic 
periodical enumeration of inhabitants was there undertaken 
earlier even than in England. 

Had the government set up in 1787 been a pure con- 
federation, like that which preceded it, into which the 
States entered as* equal bodies, the census would not have 
been a condirien of its existence ; while rude estimates 
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founded on the number of the natural militia, the arms- 
bearing population, or on the number of horses, or on the 
records of birtbs and deaths, might long have answered 
all administrative purposes. On the other hand, had 
the Constitution of 1787 erected a single, seK-sufBlcient 
government, a simple sovereignty, the census need not 
have been provided for in that instrument. Eepresenta- 
tive power might have been apportioned approximately 
according to common fame, or numbers might have been 
rejected as the measure of political power, as in England, 
and even as in Connecticut, alone of all the States of the 
American Union, to-day. 

But the mixed form of government established by that 
constitution, the only form of government which was then 
possible, by which the pre-existing States maintained their 
right to exist and to act for themselves in aU strictly 
internal affairs, while for all national purposes political 
power was to be exercised by a double rule, partly through 
the States acting as eq^ual bodies, and partly according to 
population irrespective of State lines, positively required, 
not as a means of administrative efidciency, but as an 
essential condition of its own existence, that the inhabi- 
tants of the United States should be periodically enumer- 
ated. Accordingly, we find in the Constitution of 1787 a 
provision for a census to be taken every ten years, the first 
enumeration to be made “ within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States.” 

It would appear from this brief review that the eulogium . 
of Moreau de Jonn^s was scarcely merited, when he 
declared that the United States present a phenomenon 
without parallel in history, — “ that of a people who 
instituted the statistics of their country on the very day 
when they founded their government, and who regulated 
by the same instrument the census of inhabitants, their 
civil and political rights, and the destinies of the nation.” 
As a matter of undoubted history, the provision for a 
national census was incorporated in the constitution solely 
from political, not at all from philosophical, considerations. 
Pending the actual accomplisWent of the first enumera- 
tion, an estimate of the population of the several States 
was adopted as a provisional basis of representation in 
Congress. 

The first census was taken in 1790, the returns aH being 
referred to the 1st of August of that year, although the 
work of canvassing was extended over a considerable 
period. As was the case with the first British census 
eleven years later, and as is likely to be the case with the 
first census of any community, great disappointment was 
felt at the result, and dissatisfaction at the methods of 
enumeration was loudly expressed. Mr Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State, was careful in sending abroad copies of 
the published tables, to impress it on the minds of his 
correspondents that returns fell far short of the truth, 
and even went so far as to supply the omissions which he 
assumed to exist. The results of later censuses, however, 
have established the substantial accuracy of the first 
enumeration, and shown that the dissatisfaction felt at the 
time was but the inevitable disappointment of over-strained 
anticipations. “ To coimt,” says Dr Johnson, “ is a modern 
practice; the ancient method was to guess; and where 
numbers are guessed, they are always magnified.” General 
censuses were taken in 1800, 1810, and 1820, with exact 
intervals of ten years. In 1830 the date of enumeration 
was fixed on the 1st of June. This change made the 
interval between the fourth and fifth censuses nine years 
and ten months only, reducing the nominal ratio of increase 
between 1820 and 1830, by about two-thirds of 1 per 
cent. The succession of census was then resumed with 
exact intervals of ten years. The ninth census was taken 
as of date June 1, 187 0. 
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Peculiarities of the Constitution of the United States 
have been spoken of which rendered the census a political 
necessity, and secured its adoption there earlier than in 
countries far more advanced in statistical science and in the 
arts of administration. To the same peculiarities are at 
tributable the features by which the census of the United 
States has come to differ from the census of other countries. 
The reservation by the States of all rights not granted to 
the general Government makes it fairly a matter of 
question whether purely statistical inquiries, other than for 
the single purpose of apportioning representation, could be 
initiated by any other authority than that of the States 
themselves. That large party which advocates a strict and 
jealous construction of the constitution would certainly 
oppose any independent legislation by the national Con- 
gress for providing a registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths, or for obtaining social and industrial statistics, 
whether for the satisfaction of the publicist, or for the 
guidance of the legislature. Even though the supreme 
court should decide such legislation to be within the grant 
of powers to the general Government, the distrust and 
opposition, on constitutional grounds, of so large a portion of 
the people, could not but go far to defeat the object sought. 

lu this political difficulty, the unquestionable provision 
of the constitution for a decennial census has been taken 
advantage of by all parties to secure much statistical 
information, which is not usually, and perhaps is not 
properly, connected with a census. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the introduction of new schedules of inquiries 
has, since 1850, somewhat impaired the efficiency of the 
census in its original constitutional function of making a 
count of the inhabitants of the several parts of the country 
for the purpose of distributing representation in Congress, 
As the census has widened, it has weakened. More has 
been put upon the enumerator than he could well carry. 
His attentioa has been distracted by the multiplicity of 
objects presented ; the great number of inquiries has also 
perplexed and irritated the body of citizens; while the 
result of protracting the canvass to .obtain additional 
information has, in the incessant changes of population, 
especially in cities and in manufacturing villages, allowed 
not a few to escape enumeration altogether. 

The first enlargement of the scope of the census was in 
1810, when the agents of the census were by law required 
to take an account of the several manufacturing establish- 
ments and manufactories within their several districts. 
The same requirement was contained in the Act for the 
census of 1820 ; but the results proved of so little value 
that the attempt was altogether abandoned in 1830. In 
1840 a naanufacturers’ schedule was used, and inquiries 
respecting schools were incorporated. It was at the 
seventh census, 1850, however, that the main enlargement 
was effected. By the Act of May 23 of that year, the 
census was extended to cover the several subjects of 
mortahty, agriculture, productive industry, schools, churches, 
newspapers, &c., dec. 

The agencies and methods of enumeration in the census 
of the United States have been but little changed from 
the first, and are to-day antiquated and ineffective in 
a high degree. By the Act of 1790, it was made the duty 
of the marshals of the United States courts in the several 
judicial districts to take the enumeration, appointing 
therefor as many assistants as they should deem necessary. 
The enumeration was to commence August 1, and to 
close within nine calendar months thereafter ; the returns 
were to he, filed with the clerks of the several courts, 
while the marshals were to forward to the president “ the 
aggregate amount of each description of persons within 
their respective districts.” In 1800 the supervision of the 
census was placed with the Secretary of State. The 
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macMnery of etitimerafcioii remained until 1850 the same 
as in 1790. 

In 1810 the agents of the census were placed under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasuty as to the enumera- 
tion of manufactures req^uired; but in 1820 the entire 
charge remained with the Secretary of State. In 1850, the 
supervision of the census was committed to the newly 
created Department of the Interior, and the period allowed 
for enumeration was restricted to five months. As a 
matter of fact, no enumeration has been completed within 
that time. The United States marshals and their assistants 
remained the agents of the census office; and a superintendent 
of census was appointed. In preparation for the census of 
1870, a committee of the House of Representatives, under 
the chairmanship of General James A Garfield of Ohio, 
presented a bill which sought to bring the census as nearly 
up to the demands of modern statistical science as the 
peculiar conditions of settlement and occupation in the 
United States would allow. The report of the committee 
dwelt strongly on the essential viciousness of a protracted 
enumeration, and on the general unfitness of the marshals 
of the courts to perform the duty. The bill, however, did 
not propose a single-day enumeration, hut allowed a month 
for its completion. The schedules of inquiries were 
largely lucreased iu recoguition of the impossibility of 
obtaining statistical information under authority of the 
United States Government, except under cover of the 
constitutional provision for a decennial census. The rank 
and power of the superintendent of census were increased. 

The bill of the committee was carried through the 
House of Representatives by large majorities, but failed in 
the Senate. The census of 1870 was consequently taken 
under the Act of 1850 with two or three inconsiderable 
amendments. 


The cost of each census has been 

as follows : — 


Dollars. 

DoHars. 

1790 

44,377 1840. 

833,371 

1800 

66,609 1860. 

1,818,028 

1810 


1,917,540 

1820 

208,526 1870. 

3,360,884 

1830 

378,543 



In the census of 1870 the work of enumeration was 
performed by 6572 assistant marshals, supervised by 61 
marshals of IJmted States courta 

Prior schedules so called, that is, schedules to he left at 
the residence in advance of the enumeration, to he filled 
up by the head of the family, have never been used iu a 
census of the United States, though adopted in nearly 
every European country. (f. a. w.) 

GEJITAURS (KAravpoi), in Greek mythology, were 
beings part horse part man, Le., a horse had its neck 
and head replaced by the head and body of a man down 
to the waist. The oldest form was that of a man alto- 
gether in front with the body and hind legs of a horse 
attached to his back. In peopling solitary and wild places 
with imaginary beings it was usual to assign tc these beings 
a bodily form in some obvious way consistent with the 
features of the locality; thus. Pan, the spirit of rocky hills, 
was imagined as having goat’s legs, and Scylla, the spirit 
of sea-storms, as having the body and tail of a fish. In 
most cases the animal adjunct was made to supersede the 
human legs, as if the first consideration had been that the 
spirit should have a non-human means of locomotion. In 
the case of the Centaurs whose home was in mountainous 
and wooded regions with wild torrents, chiefly in Thessaly 
and Arcadia, the horse may have been chosen either as 
symbolic of the impetuosity of streams and winds, or from 
the circumstance of such districts being favourable for 
horse rearing. One of the Centaurs, Chiron, who lived in 
a cave on Mount Pelion, was a friend of gods and heroes, 
skilled in medicine and music, and as an instructor of 


youth; but as a race they were best known for their battle 
with the Lapithae, which arose at the marriage of Peiri- 
thons and Deidamia, when the Centaurs, excited with 
wine, attempted to carry off the bride, but were over- 
powered by the help of Theseus, who was present ; hence 
this subject, generally suitable for sculpture, was a favourite 
with Athenian artists. The Centaurs formed part of the 
retinue of Bacchus. Ho satisfactory derivation of the name 
has yet been given. 

CENTIPEDES and MILLEPEDES, the popular names 
of the two orders of Articulate animals which until lately 
formed the entire class Myriapoda. They were formerly 
classed with insects, which they resemble in their jointed 
limbs and antennae, and in their respiratory system, but 
they have also points of contact with annelid worms, with 
crastaceans, and with spiders, by which they are marked 
as a transition group, intermediate between the lower and 
higher Articulata, Myriapods {fivpids, ten thousand, and 
iroJv, a foot) are elongated worm-like creatures, cylindrical 
or flattened, and composed of numerous segments, each 
bearing one or two pairs of jointed legs, — those on the 
anterior segments being modified, as in the Crustacea, so as 
to form the organs of the mouth. The fang-like, prehensile 
jaws of the centipede, perforated at their extremities to 
allow of the passage of the liquid venom into the wound 
they have inflicted, are thus simply modifications of a pair 
of legs. The eyes consist of a number of ocelli, congregated 
together on the head, and, with a single exception, are 
never compound, as in insects. Like the latter, they breathe 
by means of tracheal tubes, opening by stigmata placed on 
both sides, behind the insertion of the legs, and kept 
permanently open by a spiral chitinous fibre. They are 
unisexual, the organs of generation being, however, dif- 
ferently placed in the two groups, occurring anteriorly in 
millepedes, and posteriorly m centipedes. The young of 
many species closely resemble their parents from the time 
they leave the egg, only with fewer limbs and segments ; 
these, however, increase with each successive moulting 
until the normal number of the adult is reached. Other 
species, as those of the family Julidce, undergo, during 
their period of growth, modifications closely resembling the 
metamorphoses of insects. Their larvae at first either are 
destitute of legs, or have only three pairs situated anteriorly; 
and it is only after a long series of moultings, extending iu 
some cases over two years, that their maturity is signalized 
by the appearance of sexual organs. 

Myriapods have been usually divided into the two orders 
Ghilognaika or Millepedes and Ghilopoda or Centipedes ; 
but recently a small myriapod, .^th of an inch in length, 
was discovered by Sir J. Lubbock, among decomposing 
vegetable matter, differing from the other members of the. 
class in the absence of trachese, apparently absorbing air 
through its semi-transparent skin, in the smaller number 
of its legs (nine pairs), and in the bifid character of its 
antennse; and this has been made the type of a third order — 
Pauropi^. Pauropus ffuxleyi Lubbock describes as an 
active, cleanly little creature, with a look of cheerful 
intelligence, in marked contrast to the dull stupidity of the 
JulidoB, or the melancholy ferocity of the centipede. 
Millepedes, or “ Thousand-Legs,” are readily distinguished 
from the other group by their antennae, which are always 
six or seven jointed, by the generally cylindrical shape of 
the body, and by the possession of two pairs of legs on each 
segment — the last posterior segments and a few anterior 
excepted. Each segment also bears a pair of stigmata or 
tracheal openings, instead of every alternate one, as in 
centipedes; and this fact, taken in connection with the 
double quantity of legs, has led to the belief that each 
segment in the millepede has been formed by the union of 
two, a view further strengthened by the presence of a 
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distinct transverse groove down tie centre of each. The 
legs of millepedes though numerous are exceedingly weak, 
and in moving they appear to glide along like footless 
worms. They are most frequently found among damp 
moss, and beneath masses of decaying vegetable matter on 
which they feed ; and when in danger they roH themselves 
into a ball. The British species are few, and the largest 
of these does not exceed 2 inches in length ; but there is 
an A.merican form which attains a length of 8 inches. All 
are equally harmless, the prehensile jaws being rudimen- 
tary, while the other parts of the mouth are modified 
to suit their purely vegetable diet. 

Centipedes, or ‘‘Hundred-Legs,” have their segments 
fl,attened, and covered with a leathery skin, and have one 
pair of legs on each segment, the posterior pair being 
directed backwards and elongated so as to resemble a 
couple of jointed tails. Their antennae have not less than 
fourteen and rarely more than forty joints, while the body 
segments do not usually exceed twenty. The organs of the 
mouth are masticatory, and are admirably adapted to the 
carnivorous habits of the centipede. It feeds principally 
on insects, seizing them with its powerful prehensile 
organs, and injecting at the same time its venom into the 
wound. The bite of the larger forms, as Scolopendra 
morsitans, occurring in tropical countries, is exceedingly 
painful, and is described by those who have suffered from 
it “ as similar to what might be produced by contact with 
a red-hot iron,” giving rise to swelling, throbbing pains, 
and febrile symptoms (Dr Collingwood’s Naturalist's 
Rambles in the China Seas). These, however, yield 
readily to an application of ammonia. Centipedes seldom 
exceed a foot in length. They are exceedingly active in 
pursuit of their prey, insinuating their many-jointed and 
flattened bodies under stones, beneath the bark of trees, 
and wherever insects usually lurk. Lithobim fordpatm, 
the commonest British species, is 2 inches long, and quite 
harmless, although when seized it attempts to fix its jaws 
into the skin of its captor. The species belonging to the 
genus Geophilus are said to be luminous in the dark. 
Upwards of twenty species of fossil My riapoda are known, — 
the oldest from the Coal Measures of North America, and 
belonging to the millepede or vegetable-eating division. 
One of these, Xylohms sigillaria, was found in the hollow 
trunks of the fossil Sigillaria. 

CENTLIVEE, Susanna (1667-1723), a dramatic 
writer, was born in 1667, or perhaps a year or two later, 
probably in Ireland, whither her father, Mr Ereeman, a 
Lincolnshire gentleman, had been forced to flee at the 
Restoration on account of his Parliamentarian principles. 
Being left an orphan about the age of eleven she came to 
London, where, at the age of sixteen she married a nephew 
of Sir Stephen Fox. About twelve months afterwards her 
husband died ; and she then married a military of&cer 
named Carrol. Carrol was killed in a duel about a year 
and a half after their marriage, and his widow was left to 
support herself by her pen and by acting. Her first attempt 
was a tragedy called the Perjured Husband ; but almost 
all her subsequent pieces were comedies, several of which, 
throughtheir liveliness, enjoyed very considerable popularity, 
as for example the well-known JBusibody (which has been 
represented within the last few years), A Bold Stroke for 
a Wife, The Basset-table, The Wonder — a WoTnan keeps a 
Secret, Love at a Venture. Her wit and personal attrac- 
tions also gained her the support of Steele, Farquhar, 
Rowe, and many others of high position in literature 
and society. In 1706 she married Mr Joseph Cent- 
livre, principal cook to Queen Anne, with whom she 
lived till her death in 1723. Her dramatic works were 
published, with a biography, in 3 vols, 12mo, 1761, 
reprinted 1872. 
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CENTO, a town of Italy, in the province of Ferrara, 16 
miles north by west of Bologna, situated in a fertile plain 
near the Reno. It is the seat of a bishop, has a cathedral 
and several fine buildings, and carries on a trade in grain 
and hemp ; but it is chiefly remarkable as the birthplace 
of the painter Guercino, several of whose works are to be 
seen in the churches of St Biagio and the Madonna del 
Rosario. His house is still preserved, and a statue has 
been erected to his memory in the middle of the town. 
Population about 19,000. 

CENTO (Greek Kkurpm, Latin cento, patchwork), a com- 
position made up of passages from other works. The 
Byzantine Greeks manufactured several out of the poems 
of Homer, among which may be mentioned the hfe of 
Christ by the famous Empress Eudoxia, and a version of 
the Biblical histoiy of Eden and the Fall. The Romans 
of the later empire and the monks of the Middle Ages 
were fond of constructing poems out of the verse of Yirgil. 
Such were the ancient Ge7ito Nuptialis of Ausonius, the 
sketch of Biblical history which was compiled in the 
4th century by Proba Falconia, wife of a Roman pro- 
consul, and the hymns in honour of St Quirinus taken 
from Virgil and Horace by Metellus, a monk of Tegernsee, 
in the latter half of the ikh century. Specimens may be 
found in the work of Aldus Manutius (Venice, 1504 ; 
Frankfort, 1541, 1544) In 1535 Lselius Capitulus pro- 
duced from Yirgil an attack upon the dissolute lives of the 
monks ; in 1536 there appeared at Venice a Petrarca 
Spirituals ; and in 1634 Alexander Ross (a Scotchman, 
and one of the chaplains of Charles I.) published a Virgilius 
Bvangelimns, seu Historia Domini nostri Jesu Ghrisii 
Virgilianis verbis et versibus descripta. 

CENTORBI, or Ceniueipe, the ancient Genturipa, a 
town of Sicily, on a rugged mountain, in the province of 
Catania, and 20 miles W.N.W. of the city of that name. 
At a very early period Genturipa was an important town 
of the Sicuh' ; and through various vicissitudes it succeeded 
in maintaining its independence until the first Punic war, 
when it was besieged by the consuls Otacilius and Valerius 
Messala. In the time of Cicero it was one of the most 
flourishing places in the island, and had a population of 
about 10,000. In 1233 it was destroyed by Frederick 
II. Extensive remains of the ancient city stiU exist. The 
new town has a population of upwards of 7000. 

CENTRAL AMERICA, as a geographical division, 
would naturally include the whole stretch of territory from 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the Isthmus of Darien, 
which forms the nexus between the two great masses of 
North and South America ; but political arrangements 
have so affected the use of the name that it only includes 
the portion corresponding to the five independent North 
American republics of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
San Salvador, and Guatemala, while the Isthmus of 
Panama is assigned to South America as a part of New 
Granada, and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Penin- 
sula of Yucatan are incorporated with North America as 
parts of Mexico. Central America thus lies between 7“ 
and 18° of N. lat., extends about 800 or 900 miles in 
length, and has a varying breadth of from 30 to 300 miles. 
For details the reader is referred to separate articles on 
the five republics mentioned above, which formed a federal 
republic from 1823 to 1839, and have frequently en- 
deavoured since then to effect a restoration of their union. 

CENTRAL INDIA POLITICAL AGENCY, _ the 
official name for a group of feudatory states in the middle 
of India. Roughly speaking, they are bounded on the N. 
by RAjputdnd, the North-W estern Provinces, and Oudh ; 
on the E. by the Cbhotd, Ndgpur division of Bengal, on the 
S. by the Central Provinces, and on the W. by Bombay. 
The total area of these states is not accurately known, 
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■bxifc is probably not less than 90,000 square miles, and 
tbe population is computed at over 8,000,000 souls. The 
individual states ■wMcb make the group have nothing in 
common with one another, apart from the diplomatic link 
which connects them all with the British power through 
the person of the agent to the Governor-General. The 
principal of the feudatories are Gwaliar (Scindiah), Indor 
(Holkar), Rewah, and BhopdL Each of these states will 
be found noticed in its respective place in alphabetical 
order. The total number of states, great and small, com- 
prising the Central India Political Agency is 71. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES, a Ohief-Commissionersldp of 
British India, situated between 17° 50' and 24° 30'ISf. lat., 
and between 76° and 85° E. long., comprising an area of 
84,078 square miles, and a population returned by the 
census of 1872 at 4201,519. The Chief-Oommissioner- 
ship was constituted in 1861, wheu the territories previ- 
ously known as the NAgpur Province and the S4gar and 
Nerbudda Territories were united under the name of the 
Central Provinces. This large tract, comprising almost 
every variety of soil and of physical aspect, and in- 
habited by races of very diverse origin, is bounded on the 
N. by the feudatory state of Rewah, by the small native 
states of Bundelkhand, and by the district of Lhlatpur in the 
North-W estern Provinces ; on the N. and E. by the ChhotA 
Nagpur division, the Orissa tributary states, and the 
northern districts of Madras ; on the S. by the GodAvarf 
district ; and on the S.W., W., and N.V7. by the NTizAxn’s 
dominions, the Berar districts, and the states comprising 
the Central India Agency. The Central Provinces are 
divided into four divisions or commissionerships, — Ndgpar, 
Jabalpur, Nerbudda, and Ohbatisgarb, comprising 19 British 
districts, Two districts, Sdgar and Damob, lie parallel to 
each other upon the Ymdhyan table-laud. To the south of 
them, in the valley of the Nerbudda and its tributaries, are 
the districts of MandU, Jabalpur, Narsinbpur, Hoshangdbdd, 
and a part of Nimlr, the rest of it being in the valley of 
the Tapti. The next range of districts continuing south- 
wards includes Befcul, Chhindw^rd, Seoni, and Bd,ldghdt, 
occupying the Sitpurh table-land, and attaining a height of 
about 2000 feet. Still further to the south is the great 
Ndgpur plain, formed by the valleys of the Wardbh and 
■WaingangA, and comprising the districts of NAgpnr, 
WardhA, BhandArA, and OhAndA. To the east is the 
Ohhatlsgarh plain, a low plateau of red soil, containing the 
districts of RAipur, BilAspur, and Sambalpnr. Last of all, 
in the extreme south, and almost cut off by forests and 
wild semi-independent states, is a long strip of territory 
lining the left bank of the GodAvari, and known as the 
Upper GodAvari district. 

Physical Geography and Scenery . — The official compiler 
of the statistical account of the Central Provinces thus 
describes the physical aspects of the country : — “Within 
comparatively narrow limits, a plateau and a plain follow 
each other, and again, in similar sequence, a larger plateau 
and a larger plain, ending in a mass of bill and forest, which 
is probably the wildest part of the whole Indian peninsula. 
Even the coutiuuously level portions of this area are broken 
by isolated peaks and straggling hiU ranges ; while its 
rugged formation and rapid slopes give to the greatest 
rivers which rise in it, such as the Nerbudda and Tapti, 
something of the character of mountain torrents. Though 
the scenery is on too small a scale to compare in sublimity 
with that'of the HimAlayas, it is on the other hand as far 
removed from the monotony of the plains of HindustAn. 
Not only is it characterized by a constant variety of form 
and level, but it possesses a diversity of colour peculiar to 
itself. In no other part of India are the changes of soil 
and vegetation more rapid and marked than in theNerbudda 
pouptry, In the pleasant winter months, the eye may 
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range over miles of green corn lands, only broken by low, 
black, boundary ridges or dark twisting footpaths. The 
horizon is bounded here and there by hill ranges, which 
seem to rise abruptly from the plains, but on coming nearer 
to them, the heavy green of their slopes is found to be 
divided from the softer hues of the young wheat by broad 
belts of gravelly soil studded with fine trees. On the 
SAtpnrA plateau the alternations of scenery are even more 
frequent than in the low country. The hills are higher 
and more abrupt, the black soil deposits are deeper, and 
the water supply more abundant. Hence in the midst of 
the grim rolling plateaus of basalt, there naay often be found 
little valleys cultivated bke gardens, — oases of sugar-cane 
and opium, which, but for their inaccessibility, would tempt 
away the best cultivators of the plains. It is thought that 
in some of these upland basins, tea, coffee, and other delicate 
plants might be raised with success, but the obstacles which 
have so long retarded the settlement of these plateaus, 
though partially smoothed away, still exist, and can only 
be surmounted by patient and continued energy. Much 
has been done to open out the country of late years. 
Railways from both coasts now connect the plateau with 
the eastern and western seaboards, and form the central link 
of communication between Calcutta and Bombay.” 

The principal rivers of the Central Provinces are the 
Nerbudda, Tapti, WardhA, and WaingangA, but, owing to 
falls and rocky rapids, they are navigable only at certain 
times of the year and for short distances. As a means of 
communication they are practically useless. The chief 
lines of road are the following : — 

(1) From Jabalpur to SAgar via Damob, 116 miles ; (2) from 
Jabalpur to EAipur via Mandla, 203 miles ; (3) from SAgar to Kareli 
on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 76 miles ; (4) from Nar- 
sinbpur to Cbhindward, 91 miles ; (5) from Hosbangabad to Betul, 
681 miles ; (6) from NAgpur to BAipm-, I7i miles ; (7) from NAg- 
pur to CbhmdwAra, 78 imles ; (8) from NAgpur to Betul, 104J miles ; 
(9) from Nagpur to Cbanda, 96 miles ; (10) from Rdipux to Sam- 
balpur, 167 miles ; (11) from Cbdndd to Sironebd, 121 miles. 

The country is intersected by the Great Indian Peninsular 
and East Indian Railways. The Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway from Bombay enters the Central Provinces near 
Baxhanpur, and runs north-east to Jabalpur, where it joins 
the East India line from AllahAbAd and Calcutta. A 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, which 
leaves the main line at BhasAwal in Kandesh, enters the 
Central Provinces at WardhA, and runs to NAgpur. A 
state line is in course of construction to connect this 
railway with the newly-opened coal-fields of OhAndA. 

The population of the 19 districts of the Central Provinces 
was returned by the census of 1872 at 8,201,519, made 
up as follows: — ^Hindus 6,879,950, or 71‘69 per cent, of 
the total population ; Muhammadans, 233,247, or2'84 per 
cent ; Buddhists and Jains, 36,669, or 0'45 per cent . ; 
Christians, 10,477, or 0T3 per cent.; and “others” 
(consisting chiefly of Gonds and the original inhabitants 
of the country before they were driven back by their Hindu 
conquerors), 2,041,276, or 24*89 per cent. The census 
report of 1872 returns 39 towns containing upwards of 
5000 inhabitants. Of these 26 have less than 10,000 
inhabitants; 5 between 10,000 and 15,000; 3 between 
15,000 and 20,000 ; 3 (Burhanpur, SAgar, and Kamthl) 
between 20,000 and 60,000; and only 2 (NAgpur and 
Jabalpur) over 50,000, the former having a population of 
84,441, and the latter of 66,188. 

Of the total surveyed and assessed area of the British 
territory 12,352,473 acres were returned in 1873-74 as 
actually under cultivation, 12,220,845 acres as cultivable 
but not under tillage, 1,366,071 acres as grazing lands, 
and 10,886,296 as uncnltivable waste. Wheat, rice, and 
cotton are tbe principal agricultural staples. Tbe recently- 
discovered coal'^^Ws and iron-beds in t^e WardhA VaUey 
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and the Ch4rid4 district promise to open a new era of 
prosperity for the country. 

The improved means of communication afforded by the 
railways and roads have rapidly developed the trade of the 
Central Provinces. In 1863-64 the imports and exports 
were valued at about four millions sterling. In 1868-69 
their value had risen to six and three-quarter millions 
sterling. In 1873-74 the ascertained imports of the 
Central Provinces amounted to 117,761 tons, value 
£4,399,134, and the exports to 209,157 tons, value 
c£3,] 48,598 ; total of imports and exports 326,918 tons, 
value ^7,547,732. 

Administration. — The executive authority at Ndgpur 
vests iu the chief-commissioner and agent to the Governor- 
General. He is assisted by a secretary and staff, a judicial 
commissioner, a settlement commissioner, a sanitary com- 
missioner, a commissioner of customs, four commissioners of 
revenue and circuit, an inspector-general of police, an in- 
spector-general of public instruction, an inspector-general of 
jails and dispensaries, a conservator of forests, and a registrar- 
general of assurances, who is also commissioner of excise 
and superintendent of stamps. A commissioner presides 
over each of the four divisions, with a deputy-commissioner 
and assistants iu each of the nineteen districts, all sub- 
ordinate to the chief-commissioner at Hdgpur. The total 
revenue of the Central Provinces in 1873-74 amounted to 
i'1,260,977, of which £1,057,021 was derived from im- 
perial, and £203,956 from provincial taxation. The civil 
expenditure in the same year amounted to £904,670, of 
which £440,232 was on imperial, and £464,438 on 
p'rovincial account. Of the total revenue £603,056, or 
just one-half, was derived from the land. There were 196 
criminal and 119 civil courts at work in 1873-74. The 
legular police consisted of a force of 7539 officers and 
men, besides a municipal police of 988. The total cost 
of the regular and municipal police in 1873-74 amounted 
to £130,674. The troops quartered in the Central Pro- 
vinces are as follows : — ^Europeans — 3 batteries of artillery 
(with 18 guns), and 2 regiments and 1 company of in- 
iintry ; natives — 2 regiments of cavalry and 6f regiments 
(Ilf infantry. The European troops numbered 2462, and 
fihe native troops 5475, giving a total of 7937 officers and 
men, kept up at a cost of £277,781. For the education 
< 3 ‘E the people Government maintains, or subsidizes under 
its grant-in-aid system, 1532 schools, attended in 1873-74 j 
by 76,781 pupils, and maintaineci at a total cost of 
£55,734, to which the state contributed £31,628, or over 
one-half. These schools are exclusive of private institu- 
tions not receiving support from the state. 

Besides the 19 British districts of the Central Provinces described 
in the foregoing paragraphs, and to which alone the above statistics 
refer, there are also 15 small feudatory states, comprising a total area 
of 28,834 square miles, with a population of 1,049,710 souls, made 
up as follows : — Hindus, 638,187 ; Muhammadans, 7718 , Buddhists 
and Jains, 14; Christians, 5 ; and “others” (consisting of abori- 
ginal tribes), 403,786. The following are the details of area popula- 
tion, revenue, &c., of each of these states as oflSicially returned in 
1874-5 : — (l.)Bastar. area, 13,062 squaremiles; population, 78,866 ; 
supposed gross revenue, £9213, 10s, ; annual tribute to the British 
Governmeut, £305, 123. (2.) Karond: area, 3745 square miles; 

population, 133,483 ; estimated revenue, £2000; tribute, £365. (3.) 
Kaigarh-Bargarh-aroa, 1486 squaremiles ; poptdation, 63,304; esti- 
mated revenue, £750 ; tribute, £40. (4.) Sarangarh: area, 640 

square miles ; population, 37,091 ; estimated revenue, £800 ; tribute, 
£135. (5.) Patna (under British management): area, 2899 square 

miles ; population, 98,636 ; estimated revenue, £2600 ; tribute, £60. 
(6.) Soupur-area, 906 square miles; population, 130,713; estimated 
revenue, £1800, tiibute, £500. (7.) &tirdKhol: area, 833 square 
miles; population, 12,660; estimated revenue, £600; tribute, £58, 
(8.) Bamra: aiea, 1988 square miles; population, 53,613; estimated 
revenue, £600, tribute, £35. (9) Sakti. area, 115 square miles; 

population, 8394; estimated revenue, £813; tobute, £85. (10.) 
Kawardo: area, 887 square miles; population, 76,462; estimated 
peyenpe, £5356; tribute, £1600. (lb) Kop(14 or ChhuU^hidan: area. 
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174 square miles; population, 29,690; estimated revenue, £2203; 
tribute, AllOO. (12.) Kanker; area, 1000 square miles; popul.ttinn, 
43,.552; e-timated revenue, £1500; pays no tribute. (13.) Kb.ma- 
garh (under Bntisb management)- area, 940 square iniles; pojmla- 
tion, 122,264, estimated revenue, £11,763 ; tribute, £4700. (14.) 
ITandgaon area, 884 sijuare miles ; population, 148,454; estimated 
revenue, £8595, tnbute, £4600. (15.) Makrai: area, 215 square 

miles; population, 13,648; estimated revenue, £2200; pays no tri- 
bute. 

Including the 19 British districts and the 15 small 
feudatory states, the Central Provinces comprise a total 
area of 113,797 square miles, and have a population of 
9,251,229 souls, made up as follows : — Hindus, 6,518,137, 
or 70*46 per cent,; Muhammadans, 240,965, or 2'60 per 
cent. ; Buddhists and Jains, 36,583, or 0*40 per cent. ; 
Christians, 10,482, or 0-11 per cent. ; and “ others,” 
2,445,062, or 26*43 per cent. (w. w. H.) 

OENTUMVIEI, among the Komans, were judges 
appointed to decide common causes among the people, of 
whom three were chosen out of each tribe. The extent of 
their powers has not been exactly ascertained. It is not 
unlikely that they were originally intended to deal wnth 
questions concerning quiritian ownership, which determined 
the status of the citizens. Hollweg asserted that their 
jurisdiction was confined to civil cases ; but this is 
doubtful. (See Hollweg, Ueher die Competenz des Centmi- 
vircdgerichts ; Tigerstrom, De Judicibiis apud Romanos). 

CEHTXJEION, among the Romans, an officer in the 
infantry who commanded originally a hundred men (whence 
the name), hut afterwards an indefinite number — the 
sixtieth part of a legion. Centurions were of two grades, 
and were chosen by the tribunes. Their duties were to 
drill the soldiers and appoint their tasks, and they had 
power to punish minor offences. 

CEOS (Kcms), the modern Zea or Tzia, an island in the 
iEgean Sea, belonging to the group of the Cyclades and 
the eparchy of Syra, 14 miles off the coast of Attica. Its 
greatest length is about 13 miles, and its breadth about 8, 
It gradually rises towards the centre, where it culminates 
in Mount Elias, 1860 feet high. Among its natural pro- 
ductions are lemons, citrons, olives, •^vdne, and honey ; and 
it also exports a considerable quantity of valonia. There 
were formerly four towns of some importance in the 
island : — ^Inlis, about three iniles from the north-west 
shore ; Coressia, the harbour of lulis, with a temple of 
Apollo Smintheus in the neighbourhood ; Carthsea in the 
south-east; and Poieessa in the south-west. Of these 
luIis is represented by the town of Zea, and Carthaia by 
the village of ’S tais Polais ; and traces of the other two 
can still be made out. In ancient times lulis was the 
birthplace of the lyric poets Simonides and Bacchylides, 
the philosophers Prodicus and Ariston, and the physician 
Erasistratus ; and the excellence of its laws was so 
generally recognized that the title of Cean Laws passed 
into a proverb. One of them, which forbade a citizen to 
protract Ms life beyond sixty years, affords a curious 
instance of the application of utilitarian principles. The 
present population of the island is about 8000, of which 
the capital has about 4300. 

CEPHALONIA, or Ceealonia, the ancient Cephallenia, 
an island belonging to the kingdom of Greece, and the 
largest of those known as the Ionian Islands, is situated 
on the west side of the mainland, almost directly opposite 
the Gulf of Corinth, Its extreme length is 31 miles, and 
its breadth varies from about 20 miles in the southern 
portion to three or less in the projecting part, which runs 
parallel with the island of Ithaca, at a distance of about 
four miles across the strait of Guiscardo or Viscaro. The 
whole island, with its area of 348 English square miles, is 
covered with rocky hills of varying elevation, the main 
range running from north-west to south-east, The anciert 
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mount ^nos, now Elato, Monte Negro, or the Black 
Mountain, has a height of 5300 feet, and frequently retains 
the snow for several months. It is not only the loftiest 
part of the sierra, but also the highest land in the whole 
Ionian group. The name ' ‘ Black ” was given from the 
darkness of the pine woods which still constitute the most 
striking feature in Cephalonian scenery, although their 
extent has been greatly curtailed by fire. On the summit 
there is stiU to be seen an ancient altar, surrounded by 
the bones of former sacrifice. The island is ill supplied 
with fresh water ; there are few permanent streams except 
the Baku, and springs are apt to fail in dry summers. In 
the western part of the island a gulf runs up from the south 
a distance of about seven miles j on its east side stands 
the chief town Argostoii, with about 9000 inhabitants, 
and on its west side the rival city of Lixuri, with 6000. 
About five miles from Argostoii is the Castle of St George, 
a building of Venetian origin, and the strongest fortifica- 
tion in the island ; and between St George and the village 
of Mataxata, where Byron at one time resided, are several 
large catacombs. On an eminence east-south-east of 
Argostoii are the ruins of the ancient Cranii, and Lixuri 
is close to or upon those of Pale ; while on the other side 
of the island are the remains of Samos on the bay of the 
same name, of Proni or Pronni, further south above the vale 
of BaMi and its blossoming oleanders, and of an unknown 
city near the village of Scala. The ruins of this city in- 
clude Boman baths, a brick-built temple, rock-cut tombs, 
and tess elated pavements ; and Cranii, Proni, and Samos 
are remarkable for stretches of Cyclopean and Hellenic 
walls, partly of the most irregular construction, and partly 
preserving almost unimpaired the results of the most perfect 
skill. The inhabitants of Cephalonia have all along been 
extremely active ; and no slight amount of toil has been 
expended in the construction of terraces on the steep sides 
of the hills. Owing to the thinness of the population, 
however, but a small proportion of the soil is under cul- 
tivation, and the quantity of grain grown in the island 
is comparatively meagre. The staple is the currant, in 
the production of which the island surpasses Zante. The 
fruit is smaller than that of the Morea, and has a peculiar 
flavour ; it finds a market mainly in Holland, Belgium, and 
Germany. The grape vine is also grown, and the manu- 
facture of wine is a rising industry. The olive crop is of 
considerable importance, and within recent years the culture 
of cotton in the low grounds has been successfully 
attempted. Manufactures are few and undeveloped, but 
lace from the aloe fibre, Turkey carpets, and basket-work 
are produced by the villagers, and boats are built at both 
the principal towns. Among recent improvements may be 
mentioned the erection of two steam-mills and the intro- 
duction of steam-boat communication between Argostoii 
and Lixuri. In 1873 there were exported from the island 
19,603,933 S) of native currants, of the value of 
£123,176; and in the same year the re-exportation of 
Morea currants was 4,567,192 a, valued at £25,728. 
The total imports, which consist mainly of wheat, maize, 
barley, and rye, amounted to £287,493, Of all the seven 
islands Cephalonia and Zante are most purely Greek; 
and the inhabitants display great mental activity. Of 
several contributors to the national literature may be 
mentioned Bishop Maniafci, author of a treatise on the 
schism of the Eastern and Western churches, and Andrea 
Lascarato, a vigorous political writer and keen defender of 
the British protectorate, who brought himself into great 
trouble by the freedom of his attacks in his Mysteries of 
Cephalonia. 

In the Homeric poems, Cephalonia is mentioned under the name 
of Same, and its inhabitants, among the subjects of Ulysses, are 
designated Oephallenes, la the Persian war they took but little 


part ; in the Peloponnesian they sided with the Athenians The 
town of Pale was vainly besieged by Philip of Macedon in 218 b c., 
because it had supported the jEtoliau cause. In 189 b.c. all the 
cities surrendered to the Homans, but Same afterwards revolted, 
and was only reduced after a siege of four months. The island was 
presented by Hadnan to Athens, but it appears again at a later date 
as “ free and autonomous.” After the division of the Roman empire, 
it continued attached to Byzantium till 1082, when it was captured 
by Hohert Grdseard, who died, however, before he could repress the 
revolt of 1085, In 1204 it was assigned to Gains, prince of Tar- 
entum, who accepted the protection of Venice in 1215 , and after 
1225 it was held along with Santa Maria and Zante by a succession 
of five counts of the Tocco faimly at Naples. Formally made over 
to Venice in 1350 by the prince of Tarentum, it was afterwaids 
captured by the 'feks in 1479 ; hut the Hispanico-Venetian fleet 
under Benedetto Pessaro and Gonsalvo of Coidova effected their 
expulsion in 1500, and the island continued in Venetian jpossessioii 
till the fall of the republic For sometime it was administered for 
the French Government, hut in 1809 it was taken by the English 
under CoUingwood. Till 1813 it was in the hands of Majoi de 
Bo,sset, a Swiss in the Bntish service, who displayed an industry 
and energy in the repression of injustice and development of civili- 
zation only outdone by the despotic vigour ot Sir Charles Napier, 
who held the same office for the nine years from 1818-1827 Lur- 
ing the British protectorate the island made undoubted advances 
in material prosperity, but was several times the scene of political 
disturbances It retained longer than the sister islands traces of 
feudal influence exerted by the landed proprietors, hut has been 
gradually becoming more democratic. Under the Venetians it was 
divided into eight districts, and an elaborate system of police was 
in force ; since its annexation to Greece it has been broken up into 
twenty demaxchias, each with Its separate jurisdiction and revenues, 
and the police system has been abolished. 

A special treatise on the antiquities of Cephalonia was written by 
Petrus Maurocenus. See also Holland’s Travels, 1815 ; Ansted’s 
Ionian Islands, 1863 ; Viscount Kirkwall’s Four Tears in Ionian 
Islands, 1864; 'WieheV a Die Insel KepTialonia ; and Parliamentary 
papers. 

CERAM, or Sieang, an island of the East Indian 
Archipelago, situated to the W’est of New Guinea, and 
belonging to the Dutch Government of the Moluccas. It 
hes between 2° 45' 30" and 3° 30' 30" S. lat., and extends 
from 128° to 131° 10' E, long. ; its greatest length is 
about 200 miles, its greatest breadth about 50, and its area 
upwards of 6000 square miles. It is divided into two 
parts, Great Ceram and Little Ceram or Huvamohel, united 
by the isthmus of Taruno ; and, for administrative pur- 
poses, the eastern portion is assigned to the residency of 
Banda, while the western belongs to that of Amboyna. 
A chain of mountains traverses the island from east to 
west, and attains in various parts a height of upwards of 
8000 feet. The loftiest summit — ^Nusa Keli — ^has an 
elevatiou of 9500 feet; and others of mark are Salagor, 
Trier, and Tomaehe. The coast is for the most part rocky 
and precipitous , but it is broken in several places by con- 
siderable bays, of which the most important are Hatuvi and 
Savaai on the north, and Huvamohel, Amahay, Nusa Laut, 
and Selan on the south. The country is well watered with 
streams, which are of very little use, however, for naviga- 
tion or systematic irrigation. Several hot springs have been 
discovered, and earthquakes are not unfrequent. A large 
part of the interior is covered with dense and gloomy 
forests, and except along the coasts the population is very 
scant. For the naturalist Ceram is a comparatively 
uninteresting island, without any characteristic species or 
abundance of specimens. The Bandanese pay occasional 
visits to shoot bears and deer ; there are numbers of wild 
goats and cattle; and among the birds are mentioned 
cassowaries, cockatoos, birds of paradise, and the swallows 
that furnish the edible nests. A large number of fish are 
to be found in the various rivers ; and as early as 1860 no 
fewer than 213 species were described by Dr Bleeker in 
the Natuurhundig Tijdschrift v. N. I. The most valuable 
timber trees are the iron-wood and the makila. Rice, 
maize, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, and a variety of fruits are 
grown ; but by far the most important production is the 
sago palm, which grows abundantly in the swampy districts, 
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especially of Eastern Ceram, and furuishes a vast supply 
of food, not only to Ceram itself, but to other islands to 
the east. The Dutch settlers at Amboyna have recently 
established cocoa plantations at various points, and the 
Government encourages their formation. The inhabitants 
are mostly gathered in villages along the coast; they are 
partly native Alfuroes and partly immigrant Malays, with 
a considerable intermixture of Buginese, Macassars, Bali- 
nese, and other races of the archipelago. Christianity 
has been introduced in various districts, especially along 
the southern coast, but as yet with but httle practical 
benefit. A baneful influence has been exerted by a secret 
society called the KaHan Union, to which pagans, 
Mahometans, and Christians indiscriminately attached 
themselves; and it has several times cost the Dutch 
authorities considerable efforts to frustrate their machina- 
tions. A full account of the union will be found in the 
fifth year of the Tijdschrift van Ifed. Ind. The total 
population is estimated at 195,000, of whom the lands on 
the south coast contain 65,000, the lands on the north 
coast 40,000, and the south-western peninsula a large 
portion of the remainder. There was a Dutch fort at 
Kambello, on the west side of Little Ceram, as early as 
1646. See Wallace’s Malay Archipelago^ and Bickmore’s 
Eastern Archipelago. 

CERBEEUS (Kip^epo^), in Greek mythology, the dog 
which guarded the entrance to Hades, not against incomers, 
but against whoever might seek to escape. In Hesiod 
{Theog. 310), he is a many-headed monster with a fearful 
bark, but usually he was represented with three heads and 
the body of a dog such as haunted battlefields,— sometimes 
also with the tail of a snake. The same number of heads 
occurs in other beings connected with the lower world, as in 
Hecate “ triformis ” and Hermes “ trikephalos.” The most 
diflElcult of the labours imposed on Hercules was to bring 
Cerberus to the upper world, and in this he was forbidden 
by Pluto to use any weapons. Of tbe various suggested 
derivations of the name perhaps the most satisfactory is 
that which connects it with cpeySos, the darkness of Hades. 

CEEDOHIAHS, a Gnostic sect, founded by Oerdo, a 
Syrian, who came to Rome about 140, but concerning 
whose history little is known. They held that there are 
two first causes — the perfectly good and the perfectly evil. 
The latter is also the creator of the world, the god of the 
Jews, and the author of the Old Testament. Jesus Christ 
is the son of the good deity ; he was sent into the world 
to oppose the evil ; but his incarnation, and therefore his 
sufferings were a mere appearance. Regarding the body 
as the work of the evil deity, the Cerdonians formed a 
moral system of great severity, prohibiting marriage, wine, 
and the eating of flesh, and advocating fasting and other 
austerities. Origeu attributes to Cerdo the opinion, — 
which was certainly held by the more famous Marcion, Ms 
contemporary and, in some respects at least, his foUower, — 
that there are three first causes — the perfectly good, the 
perfectly evil, and the imperfect, whom Marcion calls “ the 
just” (to SiKaiov), and who is the creator of the world and 
the god of the Jews. Besides the Old Testament, Cerdo 
rejected also the Hew, except part of Luke’s Gospel and 
of St Paul’s Epistles. See Makoion and Gnostics. 

CERES, in Mythology, was the Roman goddess of seed 
and harvest, worshipped jointly with Liber (Bacchus) 
and Libera (Proserpine). Ho special myth or personal 
history is known to have been attached to her. But early 
in the times of the Republic, when Greek deities were 
introduced into Rome on the advice of the Sibylline hooks, 
Demeter, the Greek goddess of seed and harvest, whose 
worship was largely spread in Sicily and Lower Italy, 
usurped in Rome the divine position which Ceres held 
before ; or rather to Ceres were added the religious rites 
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which the Greeks paid to Demeter, and the mj-thological 
incidents which originated with her. These lites were 
Greek in their language and forms, the priestesses were 
Greeks, and the temple was Greek in its architecture. Her 
principal festivals were (1) the Cerealia (April 12-19), 
corresponding in the main idea with the Eleusinia, and 
(2) the Jejuwium Cereru (October 4), corresponding to tbe 
Thesmophoria of Demeter. The Cerealia included the 
spectacle of hunting a fox with a torch attached to his tail. 
Her temple in Rome had been destroyed by fire, and ivas 
rebuilt by Augustus. Claudius attempted to introduce the 
mysteries of Eleusis into Rome in connection with her 
worship. 

As regards the Greek goddess, the chief interest of her 
worshippers was concentrated on the myth xvMch told how 
her only daughter Persephone (Proserpine) had been carried 
off in a chariot by Pluto, the god of the lower world, from 
the fields of Enna in Sicily, where she was gathering 
flowers ; other districts also were assigned for this incident, 
but the Romans naturally preferred Enna as being the 
nearest. Demeter wandered over the earth searching for 
her daughter in vain, in her anguish refusing food or drink, 
and threatening a famine for mankind, till Zens agreed to 
allow Persephone in future to live half the year with her 
mother on the earth. The other half she must remain with 
Pluto in the lower world. From the myth so far it was an 
obvious step to think of Demeter as a mother always 
anxious for her child, yearning through half the year to see 
her again, and sad through the other half at the prospect 
of her leaving again. But a deeper meaning appears to 
have been found in the myth by those who were initiated 
into the mysteries of Eleusis, in which seems to have been 
taught the principle of a new life after death, founded on 
the return of Persephone to the upper world, or rather on 
the process of nature by which seed sown in the ground 
must first die and rot before it can yield new life, a 
process which the annual going and coming of Persephone 
was designed to illustrate. To make more explicit this 
connection of Demeter with seed-sowing, the myth tells how, 
in searching for her daughter, she was hospitably received 
among other places at Eleusis in Attica, and how, when 
leaving Eleusis, she gave to Triptolemns, the king’s son, 
her chariot drawn by winged snakes, with the injunction to 
travel over the world teaching men to cultivate grain as she 
had then begun to teach them. At the Thesmophoria, a 
festival in wMch only married women took part, Demeter 
was regarded as having instituted certain laws (6e(Tp.oi) foe 
regulating Me, in particular the married life of women. In 
the Cretan myth of Demeter she was connected with a hero 
Jasion, said to have been the first to sow grain, to whom 
she bore a son, Plutos. Poseidon, tbe god of tbe sea, 
appears as repugnant to her in tbe myth, according to 
which s’he took the form of a horse to escape him, but was 
overtaken, and finally bore to Mm the winged horse Arion. 
It may have been with reference to this that she was figured 
in an ancient image at Phigaleia as having a horse’s in 
place of a human head. Her attributes were a veil and 
diadem on her head, ears of corn or poppies in her hand. 
Her principal sacrifice consisted of pigs. Demeter was a 
daughter of Kronos and Rhea. Zeus was the father of 
Persephone. 

CERIGHOLA, a town of Italy, in the south of the 
Heapolifcan province of Capitanata, 24 miles S.E. of Eoggia, 
pleasantly situated on an eminence which commands an 
extensive view. The surrounding plain is well cultivated, 
and produces large quantities of almonds and cotton. 
Linen is manufactured by the inhabitants, Cerignola is 
divided into an old and new town, and contains a hospital, 
a college, and several convents. Here, on tbe 28tb April 
1503, the Spaniards, under Gonsalvo de Cordova, defeated 
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the French, when the leader of the latter, the Due de j 
Nemours, was slain. In the neighbourhood, to the west 
of the Lago di Salpi, are the ruins of the ancient Apulian 
town Salapia. Population about 17,500. 

CERIGO, the ancient Cythera (Kvdoypa), one of the 
Ionian islands, situated at a distance of not less than 150 
miles from Zante, but only about 8 miles from Cape Malea 
oil the southern coast of Greece. Its length from N, to 
S. is nearly 20 miles, and its greatest breadth about 12 ; 
its area is 114 square miles. Tbe general character of the 
surface is rocky and broken j but streams abound, and 
there are various parts of considerable fertility. Two 
caves, of imposing dimensions, and adorned with stalactites 
of great beauty, are tbe most notable among its natural 
peculiaiities ; one is situated at tbe seaward end of the 
glen of the Mylopotamus, and the other, named Santa 
Sophia, about two hours ride from Gapsali. Less of the 
ground is cultivated and more of it is in pasture land than 
in any other of the seven islands. Some wine and corn 
are produced, and the quality of the olive oil is good. The 
honey is still highly prized, as it was in remote antiquity ; 
and a considerable quantity of cheese is manufactured 
from the milk of the goat. Salt, flax, cotton, and currants 
are also mentioned among the produce. The people are 
industrious, and many of them go to seek employment as 
labourers in the Morea and Asia Minor. Unfortunately 
the island has hardly a re^lar harbour ou any part of the 
coast ; and from its situation at the meeting as it were of 
seis, the ourreuts in the neighbourhood are strong, and 
storms are very frequent. The best anchorage is at San 
Nicolo, at the middle of the eastern side of the island. 
The principal village is Capsali, a place of about 1500 
inhabitants, at the southern, extremity, with a bishop, and 
several convents and churches ; the lesser hamlets are 
Modan, Potamo, and San Nicolo. There are compara- 
tively few traces of antiquity, and the identification of the 
ancient cities has not been satisfactoiily accomplished. 
The capital bore the same name as the island, and con- 
sisted of a maritime and an inland portion, distant from 
each other about 10 stadia. The site of the upper city is 
probably at Paleopoli, about three miles from the present 
port of Avlemona j but no trace can be discovered of the 
famous shrine of the Venus of Cythera, whose worship had 
been introduced from Syria, and ultimately spread over 
Greece. The present inhabitants of tbe island are very 
badly educated, The number of priests is out of all pro- 
portion to the population, and no fewer than 260 churches 
or chapels have been counted. Spiridion Vlandi, author 
of an Italian and Romaic lexicon, pubh'shed at Venice in 
1806, is one of the few Cerigotes who have made appear- 
ance in literature. In 1857 the total population was 
13,256, the excess of females being 1028; it appears now 
to number about 1 0,000. At a very early date Cythera was 
the seat of a Phoeuician settlement, established in connection 
with the purple fishery of the neighbouring coast. For a 
time dependent On Argos, it became afterwards an im- 
portant possession of the Spartans, who annually despatched 
a governor named the Cytherodices, In the Peloponnesian 
War, Nicias occupied the island, and in 393 it was captured 
by Conon the Athenian. By Augustus it was bestowed 
on Eurycles. Its modern history has been very much the 
same as that of the other Ionian Islands ; but it was subject 
to Venice for a much shorter period — ^from 1717 to 1797. 
See the works referred to under Cephalonia. ' 

OERIGOTTO, an island of Greece', belonging to the 
Ionian group, and situated between Cerigo and Crete in 
35° 60' N. lai and 23° 20' E; long. It was anciently 
known as JEgiUa, and ■ is now called by its Inhabitants 
Lius. With au area of about 10 square miles it supports 
a population of about 300, who are mainly Cretan refugees, 
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and in favourable seasons exports a quantity of good 
wheat. It was long a favourite resort of Greek pirates. 

CERINTHUS was the founder of one of the earliest 
heretical sects of the Christians. He was brought up in 
Egypt (Theod. JScer. Fah. ii 3), but removed to Asia 
Minor, where he propagated his doctrines. He flourished, 
according to Eusebius {Hist, Fed. in. 28) in tbe time of 
Trajan (98-117). Irenseus relates a story wbicb repre- 
sents him as a contemporary of the apostle John {Contra 
Hoer. iii 3, 4). He says that John, the disciple of tbe 
Lord, when in Ephesus went to bathe, and when he saw 
Cerinthus inside, he leapt from the bath without bathing, 
crying out, ‘‘ Let us flee, lest the bath fall, for Cerinthus 
the enemy of the truth is within.” Irenmus heard this 
story from some people who heard it from Polycarp, who 
may have heard it directly, or more likely at second-hand, 
from some of the friends of St J ohn. The same story is 
told in regard to Ebion, but not on so good authority. We 
know nothing of the death of Cerinthus. 

We possess three different authorities for the opinions of 
Cerinthus, to some extent inconsistent with each other, — 
Irenseus, Caius the Roman presbyter, and the third 
unknown. Lipsius has tried to prove that the third was 
Hippolytus, 

According to Irenseus {Contra Hoer. i. 26), Cerintliu.-i 
taught “ that the world was not made by the supreme God, 
but by a certain power which was separated and distant 
from the supreme authority, which is over all, and which 
was ignorant of the God over all,” He also maintained 
“ that Jesus was not born of a virgin, but was the offspring 
of Joseph and Mary, born like all other human beings, 
and that he was juster and wiser and more prudent than 
all.” He affirmed also ‘‘ that after his baptism the Christ 
came down into him in the form of a dove from the Lord, 
who is above all, and that then he proclaimed the unknown 
Father and performed miracles, but towards the end the 
Christ flew away from Jesus, and that Jesus suffered and 
was raised up, but that the Christ remained impassible, 
being spiritual.” The same information is given in the 
treatise The Befutation of Heresies, first ascribed to 
Origen, and now to Hippolytus {lib. vii, c. 33), in the very 
words of Irenseus, aud the writer repeats it in his summary 
(x. 21), with the addition that it was by an angelic power 
that the world was made. Irenseus (hi. xi. 7, see also 
J erome, De Viris III. c. 9) also informs us that the gospel 
of St John contained statements which were specially 
intended to remove the error of Cerinthus, and of the 
Nicolaitanes who held the opinion before him, that the 
maker of the world and the supreme God were different. 

From Caius the Roman presbyter our information is as 
follows. “ Cerinthus, by means of revelations which 
pretend to be written by a great apostle, speaking falsely, 
introduces wonders which he speaks of as if they had been 
shown to him by angels, saying that after the resurrection 
the kingdom of Christ was to be on earth, and that again 
men in bodily form would live in Jerusalem and be subject 
to lusts and pleasures. And being an enemy to the 
Scriptures, and wishing to lead astray, he affirms that a 
thousand years will be spent in • marriage feasting ” (Eus. 
Hist. Bed. iii. 28). It is plain from* this passage that 
Caius derived bis opinion of the character of the millennium 
in which Cerinthus believed from tbe revelations which 
Cerinthus wrote in the name of a great apostle. Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria, affirms that some' maintained that 
the Apocalypse was not the production of the apostle 
John, not even of a saint, but of Cerinthus, who established 
the sect called Ceiinthian from him, aud who wished to 
give a respectable name to his own fiction (Eus. Hist. Fed. 
vii. 25). The context proves conclusively that Dionysius 
refers specially to Caius, whose words he partly (Quotes 
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and partly paraplirases. The paraphrase shows how easy 
it is to invent a discreditable character and doctrine for a 
heretic. Pie says that Cerinthus believed “that the 
kingdom of Christ would be on earth, and that being fond 
of the body and altogether carnal, he dreamt that he 
wmuld revel in these delights for which he longed — the 
s iti^factiou of the stomach and the parts below it, that k 
in foods, and drinks, and marriages, and the means by 
which he thought that he could more decently procure 
these, namely, feasts and sacrifices and the slaying of 
Victims ” It is barely possible that Dionysius may have 
had access to other sources of information than the state- 
ment of Cains, but the probability is all on the other side. 
He was a determined antagonist of miHenarianism, and 
was prepared to see gross sensuality in the adherents of the 
doctrine; but there is no good evidence that Cerinthus 
was sensual. We cannot even affirm that he was a 
millenarian, for Cains evidently formed his opinion on this 
matter in consequence of his belief that Cerinthus wrote 
the Revelation ascribed to St John — a belief which others 
seem to have shared with him (Epiph. Hcer. li., 3). 

Our third source is not extant in its original form, but 
is to be traced in Epiphanins (J?oer. xxviii.), and in almost 
all the Latin writers on heresy contained in Oehler’s first 
volume of his Corpus Hosresiologicum, but most markedly 
in Philastrius (c. 36) and Pseudo-Augustinus (c. 8). 
According to Irenseus, Cerinthus carefully distinguished 
between the historical man Jesus and the aeon Christ. 
This source evidently represented Jesus and Christ as the 
same, and it was the descent of the Holy Ghost after his 
baptism that rendered Jesus Christ capable of performing 
miracles. J esus Christ was the son of J oseph and Mary, 
and was for the short time of his ministry miraculously 
endowed through the descent of the Holy Ghost, but the 
Holy Ghost left him before he suffered, and he died and 
did not rise again, but will rise again when the general 
resurrection takes place. 

Cerinthus, according to these authorities, affirmed that 
the world was made by angels, and that the law and the 
prophets were given by one of the angels who made the 
world. Philastrius thus sums up the other features of the 
heresy. “ He taught circumcision and the observance of 
the Sabbath ... He does not receive the apostle Paul, 
he honours Judas the traitor, he receives the gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew, he despises three gospels, he rejects the 
Acts of the Apostles, he blasphemes the blessed martyrs.” 
Epiphanius makes him accept only a portion of the gospel 
of St Matthew. He thinks that he was one of those 
Judaic Christians referred to in Acts xv. 24, that he also 
found fault with the apostle Peter for going to OomeKus 
(Acts xi. 3) and created a commotion against Paul in 
connection with Titus (Acts xxi 28), and that St Paul 
alludes to a practice of Oerinthiaus in noticing baptism for 
the dead. 

Most of these statemOnts are probably incorrect, and 
some of them are to be rejected without hesitation for 
chronological reasons. Some of the writers mention a 
Merinthu.s, who was either the same as Cerinthus or was 
confounded with him It is likely that this is not the only | 
confusion in these accounts, and we may well doubt 
whether either Justin or Hippolytus could be the source 
from which they were drawn, or that the account contained 
in it was more accurate than that of Irengeus. 

Cei in thus is mentioned in nearly all the historians of early Chris- 
tianity, hut special reference may he made to Lardner’s woiks, vol 
viii. (Kippis’s edition) ; Mangel’s Gnostic Heresies (London, 1875) ; 
Lipsins's “ Gnostioismns,” in Ersch and Graher, p. 267; ]m2m.r 
Qmllmhritik des Hpiphanios (Vienna, 1865), p. 116, and his Ihe 
Qmllen der dltestm Ketzergeschichti (Leipsic, 1875), p 39 ; arid 
Adolf Havnack’s Zur QuelUnTcritik def GescMcMe des Gnostwismics 
(Leipsic, 1873), p. (J. D.) 
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CERRETO, a town of Italy, in the Neapolitan pro- 
vince of Benevento, on the Cusano. It is well-built, is 
agreeably situated on the slope of Monte Matese, and has 
a fine cathedral, collegiate church, and seminary. With 
Telese it forms the see of a bishop. There are several 
cloth manufactories, and excellent wine is produced in the 
neighbourhood. The town suffered greatly from the 
plague in 1656, and from an earthquake in 1688. Popu- 
lation, 7000. 

GERRO DE PASCO, a town of Pern, in the department 
of Junin, on the table-land of Bombon, 14,280 feet above 
sea-level. The houses are ill-built, and there are no public 
buildings of importance. Living is dear, the neighbourhood 
is unfertile, and the climate is cold and stormy'. The silver 
mines, discovered in 1630, are numerous, but not so pro- 
ductive as in past times. Population, consisting chiefiy of 
Indians and a mongrel race, about 13,000. 

OERTALDO, a market-town of Tuscany, on the right 
bank of the Elsa, in the province of Florence, and 15 miles 
south-west of that city. It was tie birthplace of Boccaccio, 
whose house, repaired iu 1823 by the Marchesa Leiumii 
Medici, is still to be seen. One of the rooms coutiuns, 
besides some of the ancient furniture, the remnants of 
the poet’s tomb, his autograph, and his picture. Not far 
from the house stands the Church of St Michael and St 
James, from which Boccaccio’s remains were removed iu 
1783. In December 1873 a monument to his memory 
was erected by the authorities of the town. The older 
part of Oertaldo is on the summit of a steep and conical 
hill, and contains the building which was once the strong- 
hold of the Counts Alberti, the lords of the place before 
it became subject to Florence. There also dwelt the vicars 
of Oertaldo, who ruled the town and district for Florence, 
till the reign of the reformer Peter Leopold. The new 
burgh is situated along the course of a road that skirts 
the foot of the hill. Population about 2000. 

CERVANTES-SAAVEDRA, Miguel de (1547-1616), 
the author of Don Quixote, was born at AlcaH de Henares, 
the aucient Complutum, a small town in the province of New 
Castile, in 1547. The day of his birth is not known, but 
as he was baptized on the 9th of October it is conjectured 
from his Christian name that he was born on St Michaelmas 
day preceding. The place of his nativity also remained in 
doubt until the year 1748, when Don Juan de Yriarte 
found in the Royal library of Madrid a manuscript entitled 
La Verdadera Latvia de Miguel de Cervantes, written by tbe 
learnedBenedictine Martin Sarmiento. Till then seven cities^ 

Madrid, Seville, Lucena, Toledo, Esquivias, Alcazar de San 
Juan, and Consuegra, had contended for the honour of being 
his birthplace, although in the Topography of Algiers, by 
Father Haedo, published in 1612, mention was made of 
Cervantes as a native of Alcald de Henares, and tbe Birth at 
genealogist Mendez de Silva, in his tract on Nufio Alfonso, Alcala da 
published in 1648, had also spoken of him as a noble 
Castilian gentleman of the same town. All doubts on the ° 
subject, their long ignorance as to which is one of the many 
proofs of the carelessness with which the Spaniards have 
treasured what belongs to the memory of their illustrious 
countryman, were finally resolved by the discovery of the 
petition for an inquiry into his conduct at Algiers addressed 
by Cervantes to the Government in 1580. The family of 
Cervantes, which had for some generations attached to their 
patronymic the name of Saavedra, was of respectable if nut 
noble origin. The patriotic zeal of some later biogiaphers 
has even claimed for it affinity to the royal blood of Castile. 

The cradle of the race was Galicia, from which province 
the ancestors of ■ Cervantes emigrated at an early date. 
Members of the family accompanied Ferdinand III. on Ida 
expedition against the Moorish kingdom of Seville and 
obtained a share of the conquered territory. The grand- 
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fatlier of Miguel was Juan de Cervantes, a knight of some 
distinction, who held the office of corregidor of Osauna at 
the beginning of the 16th century. His son Eo^go 
married in 1540 Leonora de Cortinas, a lady of Esquivias, 
of birth equal to his own but, it is presumed, of no greater 
fortune. There were four children of the marriage, two 
sons, Eodngo and Miguel, and two daughters. Although 
ranking themselves with the hidalgos, the parents must 
have been, at the birth of their younger son, in humble 
circumstances. The biographers have been able to glean 
but few details of the early life of our hero, and for these 
they are indebted almost entirely to the chance allusions in 
Cervantes’s own writings. He studied grammar and the 
humanities under a master of some repute, Lopez de Hoyos, 
atid, according to a doubtful tradition, spent two years at 
the university of Salamanca, residing in the Cade de 
Moros. That he received a fair education according to the 
standard of the age, and had an extensive though not exact 
knowledge of classical and general hteratnre, his works bear 
witness. When a boy he describes himself as having 
attended the representations of the first regular company 
of Spanish actors under Lope de Kueda, the founder of 
the dramatic art in Spain. Upon the occasion of the 
magnificent obsequies held in honour of Isabel de Valois, 
the wife of Philip II, in 1568, the most advanced scholars 
of Lopez de Hoyos competed in the literary exercises, in 
Latin and in Spanish, which formed part of the funeral 
ceremony, and chief among the victors was Miguel de 
Cervantes, who is mentioned by bis master in the most 
affectionate and laudatory terms as his “ dear and beloved 
pupil." These compositions, among which were sonnets, 
leirillas, and redondillas, have perished, together with 
many of the early poetical essays of their author, probably 
with no loss to the world or to Ins reputation. In his 
Journey to Farnassiis Cervantes speaks of these effusions 
of his youthful muse with characteristic modesty and 
candour, averring that “from his tenderest years he had 
Eftily loved the sweet art of poesy,” and had composed endless 

viorks. ballads and sonnets, good and bad, but confessing with a 

touching humility that Heaven had not granted him the 
poet's grace. Among the last works belonging to this 
period, of which their author speaks with more complacency, 
was Filma, a pastoral poem, esteemed sufficiently good by 
his contemporaries to earn for the author a place among the 
multitude of those who wrote themselves poets in that 
fruitful harvest-time of Spanish literature. 

In 1568 there came to Madrid — charged with a message 
of condolence from the Pope to Philip IL, on the death of 
his son Don Carlos, and with sundry complaints respecting 
default of allegiance to Home — ^the Cardinal Acquaviva, 
who, though only in bis twenty-fifth year, had already 
earned a name for culture and a good disposition to letters. 
With him Cervantes took service as a camarero or page, — 
an employment held to be no humiliation in that age even 
to young men of noble birth, — returning in the suite of his 
Joaraeyto patron to Eome by way of Valencia, Barcelona, and the 
Rome. south of Prance. Apparently the post was not to the 
taste of one in whom the sight of Italy — ^then for the 
greater part a fief of Spain — awakened more of warlike 
than of poetic ambition. In the beginning of 1570 the 
cardinal’s page exchanged his livery for the soldier’s 
uniform, enlisting in the company of the famous Captain 
Don Diego de Urbina of the regiment of Don Miguel de 
hloneada. It was the period when the military glory of 
Spam was at the highest, and the profession of arms 
the surest road to advancement. The first campaign of 
Cervantes was made at sea, his regiment being engaged in 
the expedition which, in the summer of 1670, under the 
orders of the Papal general, Marco Antonio Colonna, made 
an ineffectual attempt to relieve the Island of Cyprus, then 


hotly besieged by the Turks. The capture of Nicosia by 
the Mahometans, and the fall of the island, which spread 
consternation throughout Christendom, gave rise to the 
memorable Holy League against Selim II. Through the 
exhortations of the Pope, Pius V., Spain and Venice were 
induced to lay aside for a time their old dissensions and 
to unite with Eome in an attempt to bridle the Ottomans, 
then in the flush and vigour of their genius. The pact 
between these Christian powers was formally ratified on 
the 25th of May 1671, the confederates binding them- 
selves to “make perpetual war ’’ not only against the 
Turks but against the Moors of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

The armament provided — ^the expenses of which were 
distributed among the three states in the proportion of 
three-sixths to Spain, two-sixths to Venice, and one-sixth 
to Rome — was to consist of 200 galleys of war, with 100 
store-ships, 50,000 infantry, 4500 light horse, and a suffi- 
cientsupply of artillery and ammunition. The generalissimo 
whom ihe unanimous voice of the allies called to the 
command of this fleet — the most formidable which had 
ever been assembled in the Mediterranean— was Don 
John of Austria, the natural son of Charles V., then in 
his twenty-fourth year, — a youth not more recommended 
by his near connection with the Spanish king than by his 
brilliant talents, amiable character, and great popularity. 

The mutual jealousies and fears of the allied princes, and 
the hesitation of Philip II. to entrust so important a com- 
mand to his half-brother, the object of his secret envy and 
distrust, caused many delays in the assembling of the 
Christian forces, and gave the Turks ample time for prepara- 
tion. The armada, after rendezvousing at Messina, put to 
sea finally in quest of the enemy on the 16th of September. 

The company in which Cervantes still served as a private 
soldier was embarked in the galley “ La Marquesa," com- 
manded by Francisco San Pietro. After relieving and 
provisiomng Corfu, Don John came up with the Turkish 
fleet on the 7th of October, drawn up in order of battle in Battle of 
the Gulf of Lepanto. The Christians advanced in three Leiianto, 
divisions, their right commanded by the Genoese admiral, 

Juan Andrea Doria, the centre under Lon John himself, 
and the left under Agostino Barbarigo, the Venetian 
Proveditore ; the Marques de Santa Cruz, with his squadron, 
being in reserve. The “ Marquesa ” was on the left wing, 
having on board Miguel de Cervantes, who lay in his 
cabin iU of a fever. On coming into action, his ship 
being in the van of the squadron, Cervantes’s captain and 
comrades besought him to remain quietly in his bed, but 
be, according to the sworn testimony of ear-witnesses, asked 
them what would they think of him if he did not do his 
duly, and declared his resolve to die fighting for God and 
Ms liig, rather than remain under shelter and take care of 
Ms health. His entreaties to be allowed to share in the 
fighting having been granted, Cervantes was stationed with 
twelve soldiers under his command in what was reckoned 
the post of greatest danger, namely, in the boat which hung 
by the galley side, most exposed to the enemy’s fire. Here 
he performed his part in that glorious day’s work so 
valiantly as to attract the notice of Ms commanders, even 
of Don John himself. The vessel immediately opposed to 
the “ Marquesa ’’ was the galley of the Oapitan Pasha of 
Alexandria, who commanded on the Turkish right, hearing 
the royal standard of Egypt. After a stubborn resistance, 
and the slaughter of 500 of her crew, she was compelled to 
surrender, her fate involving the flight or capture of the 
entire squadron, and contributing materially to the final 
defeat of the Turks. On their right wing the Christians 
were less successful, — Marco Antonio Colonna having to 
encounter the celebrated renegade, Uluch Ali, a sea-captain 
of great skill and experience, to whose good conduct and 
abilities Cervantes himself, with characteristic generosity, 
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bears witness. The issue was higbly honourable to the allied 
arms. The victory at Lepanto, though barren of results, and 
spoilt by the contentions among the Christian leaders, 
broke the spell of Turkish invincibility at sea, and is to be 
reckoned among the most glorious feats of arms ever 
performed by Spain when at the zenith of her greatness. 
In this battle, to the remembrance of which he ever fondly 
clung, which he loved to speak of as the proudest event of 
his life, Cervantes was severely wounded — receiving two 
gun-shot wounds in the chest and one in the left hand, 
which was maimed and rendered useless “ for the greater 
glory of the right,” as its owner said, holding this defect 
ever after to be his greatest ornament. Lepanto was to Spain 
what Salamis was to Athens. All Europe rang with the fame 
of “ the man sent from God whose name was John,” accord- 
ing to the fervent exclamation of the grateful Pope when 
he heard the news of the victory; and the exploits of Doria, 
Colonna, and Santa Cruz were on all men’s tongues. But 
while generals and admirals are now forgotten, it is a 
striking evidence of the power of genius to override even 
the traditions of patriotism and of warlike glory that of 
all the memories which survive of this once renowned 
day, that which remains green and flourishing is of the 
private soldier who fought in the “ Marquesa,” of him 
whom his countrymen love to designate as El Manco de 
L&panto. It would he absurd to attribute to the single arm 1 
of hCguel de Cervantes any appreciable share in the event 
of that day, but making aU allowances for the partiality of 
his biographers, there can be no reason to doubt that 
Cervantes did earn a very extraordinary amount of renown 
for his behaviour in the battle. As a private soldier he was 
not debarred, according to the fashion of the times, from 
receiving from his superiors those marks of consideration 
due to men of good birth and breeding ; yet the extra- 
ordinary favours bestowed on him by Don John and the 
other leaders, the letters of credit which they gave him on 
his return to Spain, the numerous references to him by Ms 
contemporaries, and the influence he afterwards exercised 
among his fellow-captives at Algiers, are sufficient to prove 
that at this early period of his life Cervantes had attained 
to much distinction over and above what he had won as a 
man of letters. 

After the battle of Lepanto the lateness of the season 
compelled Don John to return to Sicily, leaving the Turks 
leisure to recover from their losses and to recruit their 
strength. The wounded were tended at Messina, among 
whom Cervantes was visited in the hospital by Don John 
in person, receiving upon his recovery a special increase of 
pay to the amount of three crowns a month. Prom the 
company of Moncada our soldier was now transferred to 
that of Don Ponce de Leon, in the Term de Figueroa, the 
most distinguished of all the Spanish regiments of that 
period— of that famous infantry which sustained the 
Spanish dominion over half Europe, making, in the words 
of the chronicler, “ the earth tremble with their mus- 
kets.” The further enterprizes ot the League at sea were 
checked by the growing dissensions between Spain and 
Yenice, and also by the quarrel now on foot between the 
former nation and its old rival France. The jealousies 
between the confederate princes extended to their com- 
manders, and it was in vain that Don John urged upon his 
allies the necessity of striking another blow at the Turk 
Sen-ice before he had time to repair Ms shattered forces. It was 
against the until the 9th of August 1672, that the Christian fleet 
Turks. gggj^g j[{.g gpgg^i. exploit of the year 

previous. lu this second campaign, through the supine- 
ness of the leaders, perhaps from some incapacity of the 
generalissimo, scarcely fitted by age or force of character to 
control so vast and incongruous a host, but chiefly from 
the superior skill and vigilance of the Turkish commander- 


in-chief, a post now held by TJluch Ali, the armada did 
nofcMng more than make a feeble demonstration against 
the enemy’s fleet, which was found at anchor in Favarino 
Bay. Cervantes, who has given a minute account of this 
inglorious afiair in his story of the captive in Don Qidxoie, 
served in this expedition in the squadron commanded by 
Antonio Colonna. Eeturning to Messina to winter, the armada 
was next year dispersed in consequence of the dissolution of 
the Holy League, the Venetians having concluded a separate 
peace with the Turks. In 1573 Cervantes took part in the 
expedition of Don John against Tunis and in the capture 
of the Goleta — ^his wounds being still unhealed, as we learn 
from his letter to Mateo Yasquez. That winter he was in 
garrison in Sardinia, and in the next spring in Lombardy, 
being ordered to Messina in August 1574, and thence to 
Naples. On the 15th of June 1675 he obtained leave of 
the viceroy, the Duke de Sesa, to visit Spain, and thus 
ended the first portion of his military career, with small 
profit but with much honour. During his five years’ active 
service by land and sea, however, Cervantes had acquired 
that knowledge of men and life which was so useful to him 
in after years. He had visited the most famous cities of 
Italy, and had stored Ms mind with impressions of her art 
and literary culture, traces of which are to be found m all 
his writings, even to the extent of making him liable to 
the charge of introducing Italian idioms into his style. Of 
his intercourse with Italian men of letters there is no 
evidence, though his works furnish abundant testimony of 
Ms familiarity with the best models of Italian literature. 

That he had won the respect and esteem of his 
commanders as a good soldier is proved by the highly 
flattering letters which he received from Don John, re- 
commending him to the king for promotion as a man of 
singular merit and of great services ; also from the viceroy 
of Naples, speaking of him as a worthy but unfortunate 
soldier who, “by Ms noble virtue and temper, had 
secured the good will of his comrades and officers.” 
Furnished with these letters, which in the event were to 
prove to him so fatal a possession, Cervantes, with his 
brother Eodrigo, embarked at Naples in the galley “ El 
SoL” On the 26th of September, when off the coast of 
Minorca, Ms vessel fell in with a squadron of Algerine 
cruizers under the command of the dreaded pirate captain, 

Arnaut Mami. Attacked by three of the enemy’s ships, 
the Spanish galley, after an obstinate resistance, in wMch 
Cervantes bore a conspicuous part, was forced to surrender Capture 
to overwhelming odds, and was brought in a prize to by the 
Algiers. On the division of the prisoners Cervantes fell to 
the lot of D61i Mami, a Greek renegade, noted for his 
ferocity and greed among the Algerines. The letters of 
Don John and the viceroy of Naples found on this Spanish 
soldier served but to mislead Ms captors as to Ms true 
rank, and therefore to stimulate their cupidity and to 
aggravate Ms sufferings. Being supposed to be able to 
purchase his liberty at a high price, Cervantes was guarded 
with special care, and that he might be induced the more 
quickly to ransom himself, he was loaded with chains and 
treated with extraordinary rigour. According to the 
testimony of Father Hmdo, in whose curious and impor- 
tant work on the Topography of Algiers, published in 161 2, 
we have the most vMuable authority for this period of 
Cervantes’s life, and who was an eye-witness of the cruelties 
practised in this pirates’ den upon the Christian slaves, the 
captivity of Cervantes was one of the hardest ever known 
in Algiers. It was borne with a courage and constancy 
which, had there been notMng else to make Ms name 
memorable, must have sufficed to rank Cervantes among 
the heroes of Ms age and country. No episode more 
romantic is contained in the hooks of chivalry. No 
adventures more strange were encountered by any knight- 
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errant, Not Au:adis nor Esplandian, nor any of those 
whose fabled deeds had kindled his youthful imagina- 
tion displayed a loftier spirit of honour or more worthily 
discharged his knightly devoir than did Miguel de Cer- 
vantes when in daresse at Algiers. A slave m the power 
of the bitter enemy of his creed and nation, eut off in 
the hey-day of his fame from the path of ambition which 
fortune seemed to have opened to him, no lot could be 
more cruel than that which in the prime of his manhood 
and genius fell to our hero. Nor is there any chapter of 
his life more honourable than the record of the singular 
daring, fortitude, patience, aud cheerfulness with which he 
bore his fate during this miserable period of five years. With 
no other support than his own indomitable spirit, foigotten 
by those whom he had served, unable to receive any help 
from his friends, subjected to every kind of hardship which 
the tyranny or caprice of his masters might order, pursued 
by au unrelenting evil destiny which seemed in this, as in 
every other passage of his career, to mock at his efforts to 
live that high heroic life which he had conceived to him- 
self, this poor maimed soldier was looked up to hy that 
wretched ‘colony of Christian captives, including among 
them many men of higher birth and rank, as their chief 
counseller, comforter, and guide. In the formal informa- 
tion laid before the commissary of the Spanish Govern- 
ment at Algiers, Father Juan Gil, of the order of the 
liedemptorists, very particular testimony is borne by 
Cervantes's fellow-captives to his character and conduct, as 
one ‘who bore himself always as a faithful Christian, who 
cheered those who were despondent, who shared with the 
poor the little which he possessed, who helped the sick in 
their necessities, who risked every danger in the cause of 
the faith, behaving himself always like a true soldier of 
the king and a noble gentleman, — all which good record 
is confirmed by the honest father himself of h^ own per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Capimty The captivity of Cervantes in Algiers lasted five years, 

iL Algiers, dunng which period he never ceased to plot schemes of 
deliverance, which, however daringly conceived and skil- 
fully planned, were doomed to be Mways foiled hy accident 
or by treachery. On such occasions he was invariably the 
first to come forward to shield Ms associates and to take 
the whole blame upon himself, rendering himself hable to 
the barbarous punishments then inflicted hy the Algerines 
upon such of their slaves as sought to escape from their 
chains. Twice was Cervantes brought into the king’s 
presence, with a rope round his neck, to be hanged. Once 
he was ordered two thousand blows with a stick, the 
penalty being remitted at the last moment only through 
the prayers of the other captives. The king or ■viceroy 
of iUgiers at this time was Hassau Pasha, a Tenetian 
renegade, whose name was a terror throughout Christendom. 
Cervantes himself in Bon Quixote calls him “ the worst of 
the apostate race,” and “ the homicide of human Mud.” 
Egedo pronounces him “the most cruel tyrant of all those 
who have been kings in Algiers.” Over this monster,'who 
had purchased Cervantes from Ddli Mami for 1600 crowns, 
our hero seems to have exercised an extraordinary influ- 
ence. Though repeatedly menaced with death in the .most 
horrible forms, and condemned to witness the torture and 
mutilation of his companions, Cervantes never actually 
suffered aay ill-treatment m person, beyond being fettered, 
nor was ever abused by an fll-word, as he himself has 
home testimony in Don Quixote. For this exceptional 
immunity it is not easy to account, even on the theory ’ 
that Ms master took Mm for a person of greater conse- 
quence than he really was, aud we must attribute it to the 
extraordinary influence -acquired by Cervantes over the ' 
other captives, and to the respect engendered by Ms 
magnauimity and daring. HassanPasha, according to Haedo, 


was wont to say that “could he keep hold of that maimed 
Spaniard he would regard as secure his Christians, his ships, 
and his whole city.” Hassau Pasha’s fears were not wholly 
unwarranted, although the object of them was but a simple 
soldier, for Cervantes had conceived the design of a 
general rising of the captives in Algiers and the seizure 
of the city, “Aud assuredly,” says Hmdo, “the plan 
would have succeeded, and Algiers would have been Chris- 
tian, if his fortune had corresponded to his courage, Ms 
zeal, or the greatness of the undertaking.” From the dun- 
geons of Hassan Pasha Cervantes wrote to Mateo Vasquez, 
the secretary of Philip II,, suggesting the enterprise as one 
befitting the arms of his royal master , nor was it so des- 
perate as might appear, seeing that the number of Chris- 
tian captives in that day was nearly 55,000. Philip, how- 
ever, was then too much occupied in the conquest of the 
Christian kingdom of Portugal to bestow any attention on 
the daring project of Cervantes. 

In the meantime, while the captive was wasting his 
heart away in chains and in fruitless struggles for liberty, 
his friends in Spain were not neglectful of his condition. 

His family were too poor to be able of their own re- 
sources to raise the sum demanded by Hassan Pasha for 
Ms ransom. At the prayer of Ms brother Rodrigo an 
official investigation was held upon the conduct of Cer- 
vantes and the circumstances of Ms captivity, and at the 
solicitation of the father and mother, the Duke de Sesa 
•wrote a strong letter to King Philip on behalf of the 
soldier of Lepanto, recounting his services and entreating 
Ms majesty’s assistance. No other response, however, was 
vouchsafed to this and other petitions which were ad- 
dressed to the Court by Cervantes’s mother (his father 
being now dead), save a gracious permission to Dona 
Leonora, dated the 17th of January 1581, to export 
licensed goods from Valencia to Algiem, to the value of 
2000 ducats. The profit in this venture "was only 60 
ducats. The widow and her daughters having raised 300 
more, a sum of 500 ducats was made up with the assistance 
of friends, and entrusted to the hands of Father Juan 
GU, the Eedemptorist, who embarked for Algiers in May 
1580. Hassan Pasha, however, would abate nothing of 
his demand, wMch was 1000 ducats, and threatened to 
take Cervantes with Mm to Constantinople, whither he 
was now recalled on the expiration of his term of govern- 
ment. Cervantes was actually embarked and chained to 
Ms place at the oar, when, finally, through the pious zeal of 
the good friar Juan Gil, aided by the liberality of some 
Christian merchants of Algiers, the sum required was 
made up. After a little delay in Algiers rendered neces- Rnnsom 
sary to clear himself of some false accusations made against ‘^"<1 
him by his old enemy, Blanco de Paz, Cervantes had at 
last the joy of arriving, after a long captivity, safe aud 
sound in his native country, landing in Spain towards tie 
dose of the year 1680. 

The captivity m Algiers is worthy of more study than 
it has received from Cervantes’s biographers. Not only did 
it turn the whole current of his life and influence all his 
subsequent career, but in it, as the period of his darkest 
adversity, may be discovered no little of the material on 
which hid character, and even his literary work, was 
founded. In the hard school of an Algerine hctgnho, 
amidst chains and misery and the constant sight of death 
in its most appalling forms, were learnt those lessons of 
humanity which, controlling his heroic spirit and temper- 
ing Ms romantic fancy, were turned to so memorable a 
use in Dm Qmsofe. Like Mm of La Mancha our knight 
had started in Ms life’s adventure with a mind nursed in 
the glowing visions of chivalfy, impatient of wrong-doing, 
eager for the good, full of faith in manhood, and quick to 
beUeve in the ideals of honour wMch his imagination had 
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conceived. He found himself amidst a generation which ! 
cared for none of these things, confronted by the stern I 
realities of a commonplace age, tossed about and buffeted 
in a world m which chivalry had become already an ana- 
chronism. There is no need for us to search for the 
key to the parable of Don Quixote, knowing the life of the 
author The experience was a bitter one, such as no mau 
of letters ever had to endure ; but from the long ordeal, 
which ended only with his life, Cervantes emerged sweet- 
ened and strengthened. The gay courage which was 
the essential attribute of his nature, the dauntless good 
humour — 

“ That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine,” 

had to survive even greater trials than the five years’ 
slavery in Algiers. On his return to Spain Cervantes was 
destined to taste of miseries compared to which even the 
cruelty of Hassan Pasha was kindness. His services, his 
wurk.s, his sufferings, were all forgotten. His absence 
of five years from the scene had been long enough to 
erase from the memories of the king and the Court the 
gallant soldier who had fought and bled at Lepanto. In 
1580 Philip II. was marching his army into Portugal, and 
Cervantes rejoined Ins old regiment of Figueroa, in which 
his brother Rodrigo was also serving. The next year we 
lind him eng.iged in the expedition against the Azores, 
where the partisans of Doin Antonio, known to history as 
the Prior of Ocrato, the rival claimant to the Portuguese 
throne, were holding out with the assistance of England 
and France. On the miscarriage of this enterprize 
through the dissensions between the military and naval 
commanders, the fleet returned to Lisbon. The next year 
it took the sea again under the command of Don Alvaro 
de Bazan, Marques de Santa Cruz, celebrated by Cervantes 
in Don Quixote as “ that thunderbolt of war, that father of 
Qittlti uf his soldiers, that fortunate and invincible captain.” In 
I'lih'uiin victory gained by Santa Cruz over the allied squadrons 
off Terceira, on the 25th of July 1582 — one of the most 
brilliant achievements in the annals of the Spanish navy— 
Cervantes took a part, being on board the admiral’s gaUeon, 
the San Mateo,” which bore the brunt of the fighting. It 
was not until the year following, however, that the ibores 
were finally reduced, Rodrigo Cervantes distinguishing 
himself greatly in the storm of Terceira. During his service 
and residence in Portugal, of which country and its people 
he ever spoke with a kindliness rare among Spaniards, 
Cervantes had some passages of love with a noble Portu- 
guese lady, who bore him a daughter, Isabel, his only child, 
the object of her father’s tendereat affection and a sharer 
in all his tronbles till his death. ^ 

Of the next few years the record is a brief one. To- 
wards the last months of 1583 we hear of Cervantes being 
at Mostagan, a Spanish post on the Algeirme coast, pro- 
bably still with his regiment, whence he was sent with 
despatches to the king, by whom he was ordered to return 
to Oran. He does not seem to have been employed’ again in 
any official capacity, and perhaps from this time he began 
tij despair of that military preferment to which his services 
hill given him so just a claim. Even if it were possible 
for one in his station to attract the personal notice of the 
king, we could not expect that such a man as Philip should 
recognize the merit of the future author of Don Quixote, 
nor could the morose tyrant who grudged the glory of 
Lepanto to his brother be particularly well disposed to 
one whose chief title to remembrance was his share in 
that victory. By the end of 1583 Cervantes appears to 
have quitted the profession of arms and returned to litera- 
Puljlication tiiTB, being' now in his thirty-sixth year. About this time 
of Galatea. Jig -wTot&^atea, a prose pastoral interspersed with lyrics, 
inspired, according to the tradition, by love of the lady he 
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was then courting, and who became his wife. Dedicated 
to Ascanio Colonna, son of Marco Antonio of that name, 
Cervantes’s old commander, it appears to have been favour- 
ably received, and is not more unreadable than the buoks 
of that class so happily ridiculed by Cervantes ]jii]i.-e!f 
in the 73d chapter of the second part of Don Qiimjfe. 

As the author himself frankly informs liis readers, his 
“ shepherds and shepherdesses are many of them only such 
in their dress.” Their names of Lamso, Tiisi, and Damon 
are but the grotesque disguises of celebrated jicets of the 
time and friends of Cervantes — in Galatea being pictiuecl 
Ms future wife and in Elisio himself. They talk liigh- 
flown sentiment and make stilted love after the manner of 
the school of Gil ’PolomMs Diana Dnamomda, nor is their 
talk more insipid than is usual to the pastoral yrofes-sion 
in fable. There is no better criticism of the book than 
that which Cervantes himself has given through the mouth 
of the priest in the scrutiny of Don Quixote’s library. 

“ What book is thatl” “ The Galatea of Miguel de Cer- 
vantes,” said the barber. “ ’Tis many years since he has 
been a great friend of mine that Ceryante.s, and I know 
that he is rather versed in sorrow than in poetry. This 
book has some invention; it proposes something, and it 
concludes nothing ; it behoves us to wait for the second 
part which he promises. Perhaps with his amendment he 
will obtain that entire pardon which is now denied to him ; 
in the meantime, gossip, keep him a recluse in your cham- 
ber.” This second part never appeared, perhaps with no 
loss to the author’s reputation. Poor as the verse is in 
Galatea, it secured for Cervantes a place among the chief 
poets of the age, and there is evidence to show that it was 
held in esteem, even out of Spain, before and after the 
aiipearance of Don Quixote. 

On the 32th of December 1584 Cervantes added to hisMarriaff*. 
happiness if not to Ms fortune by a marnage with Dona 
Catalina de Palacios Salazar y Yozmediano, a lady of good 
family of Esquivias. The settlement on his wife of a 
hundred ducats, supposed to be one-tenth of Ms estate, 
and the inventory of his effects taken at this time, among 
which are included “ 45 hens, some chickens, and a cock,” 
prove that the bridegroom was in but indifferent circum- 
stances, even for a poor hidalgo of the time Of the lady 
the records give us scarcely a glimpse, and indeed for some 
years after his marriage the life of Cervantes is wrapt in 
obscurity. All that is known is that he wrote poetry, and 
won many friends among the poets by his good nature 
and genial humour. He wrote for the stage also for a Dramatic 
living, producing between twenty and thirty plays, chiefly 
comedies, of which only two survive, La Numanda and 
El Trata de Argel There seems to be no reason to 
doubt Cervantes’s own statement that as a playwright he 
gained considerable applause, and it has been proved that 
the payment he received was quite as high as that given 
to Lope de Yega'. August Schlegel has assigned high rank 
to La Nmmmja as one of the most striking and original 
of modern tragedies, and La Ccnifum, a comedy now lost, 
is spoken of with much complacency by itS' author. The 
gifts of Cervantesjhowever, were not those of the dramatist, 
and such fame as he had begun to win paled before the 
rising star of that “monster of nature,” Lope de Yega. 

Once more disappointed iu^Ms hop® of a livelihood, and 
having now to support his .wife, 'his widowed sister, and 
Ms nafurM daughter,’ Cervantes was forced to seek for 
bread by other means than literature. For twenty years — 
the darkest period of his life— he ceased to write, or at 
least to publish.' "The poor crippled soldier had to drink 
of a' cup even more bitter than loss of liberty among the 
Moors,. ; A-veil- hangs over this portion bf his career, which 
his' 'countrymen, for their own sake no less than for Ms, 
are not too eager to lift, Mding, as it is only too certain 
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that it does, penury, rags, almost beggary, misery of every 
kind escept shame. Throughout all these trials what 
is known of Cervantes proves him at least to have re- 
tained undimmed his cheerfulness of spirit, his rare sweet- 
ness of disposition and faith in humanity, “as one in 
suffering all that suffers nothing.” In 1588 he m found 
Commis- at Seville filling the humble place of a commissary under 
s.uy at Don Antonio de Guevara, the Proveddor- General of the 

Seville. Indian fleets. In this capacity he had to assist in the 

victnalliDg of the Invincible Armada, and documents pre- 
served in the archives of Seville prove his activity in the 
purchase of gram, oil, and wine among the villages of 
Andalusia, — gleaning, besides naval stores, much of that 
knowledge of hfe and character of which he afterwards 
made such admirable use In 1590 he petitioned the king 
for employment in the Indies, minutely recapitulating his 
past services, and naming four offices then vacant as those 
he was qualified to fill— the accountantship of New Gra- 
nada, that of the galleys of Carthagena, the government of 
the province of Socomusco, in Guatemala, and the corre- 
gidorship of the city of La Paz, The petition was coldly 
received and bore no fruit, for which perhaps the ingrati- 
tude of the Government was not whoUy to blame. The 
habits of unthrift and restlessness which he Lad acquired as 
a soldier, together with such weaknesses as were the 
natural defects of his virtues of extreme good nature and 
easiness of disposition, must have unfitted him to some 
extent for the sober pursuits of civil life ; and Cervantes 
himself seems to hint, in a passage in Don Qiaxoie, as well 
as in his Journey to Parnassus, at some imprudence which 
contiibuted to spoil his advancement. He continued for 
some years to hold his poor place of commissary, residing 
chiefly at Seville. At a poetical competition held at Sara- 
gossa in honour of the canonization of San Jacinto, in 1590, 
he was adjudged the first prize — three silver spoons. The 
ne.xt year, on the occasion of the sacking of Seville by the 
English under Essex, he wrote a sonnet, ridiculing with 
flue irony the behaviour of the Duke of Medina-Celi, who, 
having a large force at his command for the defence of the 
city, only appeared on the scene when the English had 
departei Owing to the treachery and failure of an agent, 
through whom he had remitted to Madrid a sum of money, 
collected on account of the Government, Cervantes about 
this time became involved in a pecuniary difficulty, which 
continued to be a source of annoyance to him for some 
years, in addition to his other troubles. Being unable to 
repay the money at the king’s mandate, he was cast into i 
prison, but having succeeded in scraping together enough 
to reduce his debt to a few hundred reals, he was released 
after a few days’ detention. Neither on this occasicn, nor 
on two subsequent ones when he fell under the cognizance of 
the law, was there left any stain upon his honour, nor any 
fault alleged beyond that of carelessness or undue trustful- 
ness. On the death of Philip II, in 1698, his obsequies 
were celebrated at Seville with such extravagant pomp and 
grandeur of decoration as to awake the ridicule of Cervantes, 
who, never a lover of the defunct monarch, gave vent to his 
feelings in a sonnet which is one of the happiest of his 
lighter effusions in this which was his true vein in poetry. 
At this period the author, in spite of his poverty and mean 
condition, seems to have enj'oyed the society and friend- 
ship of his countrymen most famous in literature and art, 
among others of the celebrated poet Pernando de Herrera 
and the artists Pacheco and Jaureguy, by both, of whom his 
portrait was painted. He wrote and circulated in manu- 
script some of those novels which many years latex he 
completed and published ; but like the poor poet whom 
he has described, half of his divine thoughts and imagina- 
tions were taken up in the study of the means of daily 
bread for himself and his family. 


The four years succeeding 1598 are wholly a blank in 
the life of Cervantes. Tiadition assigns to this period 
the visit to La Mancha where occurred that new trouble 
of which Don Ciuuote is supposed to be the vengeance. 

The story is, that Cervantes had a commission from the 
prior of 8t John to coUect his tithes in the district of Arga- 
masilla, and that while he was employed in this ungrateful 
function the villagers set upon him, and after maltreating 
him threw him into prison, his place of imprisonment being 
a house still standing called La Casa de Jfedi ana. Here, 
according to a general consensus of opinion, was conceived, 
if not written, the first part of Don Quixote, confoimably 
to what the author says in the prologue of this “ child of 
his wit” being “born in a gaol.” 

In 1603 Cervantes is found living at Valladolid, among At V.'illa 
the herd of starving soldiers and needy writers expectant of 
preferment which then filled the Court. The favours of 
Philip III., good natured and well-disposed to literature, 
were dispensed by the Duke de Lerma, then at the height of 
his power, whose haughty, cold, and selfish nature was little 
likely to see merit in Cervantes. Once more disappointed in 
his hopes of preferment, Cervantes was reduced to the utmost 
straits of poverty, eking out a living by business agencies 
and humble literary employment, such as writing petitions 
and correcting manuscripts, aided by such small gains as the 
ladies of his household were able to earn by the labours of 
the needle. By the beginning of 1604 he had completed 
the work which was destined to give him, if not bread, 
immortality. The First Part of Don Quixote, begun, ac- 
cordmg to internal evidence, before the death of Philip II., 
was now ready for the press. The date is the same which 
the majority of Shakespearian critics have assigned to the 
first appearance of the second and perfect Hamlet ; nor is 
this the only coincidence between the lives of these two 
great contemporaries. A patron being in that age as ne- 
cessary to an author as a publisher, Cervantes with some 
difficulty found one in the Duke de Bejar, a nobleman of 
high rank and honour, ambitious of the name of a Maecenas. 

The tradition which tells how the duke’s scruples at con- 
necting his name with a book of so novel a character 
and equivocal a purpose were surmounted is probably 
well founded. Instigated, it is said, by his confessor, who 
scented heresy, or at least a dangerous humour, in this book 
with a strange name, the Duke de Bejar withdrew the 
promise of patronage he had given and would not accept 
Cervantes’s dedication. The author, however, begged hard 
for permission to read a chapter of his story before the 
duke, and pleased him so well that his objections were 
overcome. The licence for publication was obtained on Pulilic.atiiiij 
the 26th September 1604, and in the beginning of the of the first 
next year the first part of Don Quixote was printed at 
Madrid by Juan de la Cuesta, and published by Francisco 
de Robles, to whom Cervantes had sold the copyright for 
ten years. The theory that the book was received coldly 
at first, so that Cervantes was induced to write a tract 
called Ml Bmcapie, in order to attract the attention of the 
public to Don Quixote and to stimulate their curiosity by 
hinting that the characters and incidents were not wholly 
imaginary, must be rejected as unsupported by a tittle of 
evidence and whoUy opposed to the facts. There is no 
proof that any such tract as Ml Buscapie ever existed until 
Don Adolfo de Castro published in 1848 what all compe- 
tent Spanish critics have pronounced to be a clumsy and 
impudent forgery. There could be no reason for such a 
publication by Cervantes, seeing that Don Quixote was 
received by the great mass of the public with marked and 
singular applause. Although certain great literary per- 
sonages, and some of Cervantes’s own friends, from suspicion 
that they were included in the satire or from jealousy of his 
success, prof^sed to sneer at the book because of its vulgar 
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style, its unbecoming subject, and its bizarre title, there 
can be no doubt of the extraordinary popularity achieved 
by JDon Quixote on its first appearance. No fewer than six 
impressions of the first edition of 1605 are extant, of which 
two were issued at Madrid, two at Valencia, and tsro at 
Lisbon. There had appeared up to that date no book 
since the invention of printing which had so many 
readers. To that artificial age, reared in the insipid ex- 
travagances of the successors of Amadis, Lon Quixote was 
as the dawn of a new revelation. The humour, equally 
simple and deep, the easy, careless grace of the narrative, 
the fine wisdom and tenderness, the true charity, of this 
book which professed to be a burlesque of the romances 
of chivalry, were qualities as rare as they were delightful in 
Spanish literature. Even those who missed the allegoiy 
and were insensible to the satire could not but enjoy the 
story with its fresh and hvely pictures of national life and 
character. That which has become, to use the phrase 
of Sainte-Beuve, “the book of humanity,” was no less 
successful in its age as a book of popular recreation. The 
author himself was probably amazed at his own success 
Like his great contemporary Shakespeare, while careful 
of his lesser works he seems to have abandoned his master- 
piece to the printers with scarcely a thought of his literary 
reputation. All the first editions of Lon Quixote swarm 
with blunders of the most extraordinary kind, proving that 
Oervantes could never have revised the printing, even if 
he had looked through his manuscript before committing 
it to the press. He is made to forget in one chapter what 
he had written in another. He confounds even the names 
of his characters, calling Sancho’s wife Theresa in one 
place and Maria in another — the very blunders of which 
he afterwards accused his enemy AveUaneda. He makes 
Sancho ride his ass immediately after it had been stolen 
by Gines de Passamonte, and bewail its loss when it had 
been recovered. He confounds time, place, and persons, and 
abounds in inaccuracies and anachronisms, to the distrac- 
tion of his readers, the perturbation of his critics, and 
tie serious grief of his admirem. The style of this first 
part of Lon Quixote, in spite of occasional passages of 
beauty which are among the models of the Castilian 
tongue, is loose, slovenly, and inartistic. Even in the 
second edition, published in 1608 and revised by the 
author, a great many patent blunders were suffered to 
stand, over which Cervantes himself makes merry in the 
second part. All this is unfavourable to the theory which 
some critics have formed that there was a purpose in 
the book other than what appears on the surface. There 
is no reason to doubt Cervantes’s own declaration, several 
times repeated, that in writing Don Quixote he had no 
other design than to destroy the credit of those romances 
of chivalry whose reading was so pernicious to the taste 
and morals of the age, and to furnish “ a pastime for 
melancholy and gloomy spirits.” The idea of Byron that 
Cervantes “ laughed Spain’s chivalry away” is not more 
absurd than some recent conjectures that Lorn, Quixote 
was intended as a satire upon certain leading personages of 
the Spanish court, especially upon the Duke de Lerma. 
The chivalry of Spain was already gone before Cervantes 
wrote. Had it not been gone Lon Quixote would not 
have been written, nor would it have fallen to Cervantes, 
the most chivalrous of men, to deliver its death stroke. 
Not chivalry, but the foolish and extravagant romances of 
chivalry it was which Cervantes undertook to destroy; 
and so completely was his work done that none of them ap- 
peared after 1604. There was no man of that age more deeply 
imbued, as his life bears witness, with the true chivalrous 
spirit, nor was there any better affected, as his book shows, 
to all the literature of chivalry. Lon Quixote itself is a 
romance of chivalry, certainly nob less inspired with the 
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purest sentiment of honour, or furnishing a less exalted 
model of knighthood than Amadis of Gaul or Palmeiiu of 
England. Every passage of it proves how carefully and 
sympathetically Cervantes had studied his originals. Fui 
the romance of Amadis itself, as contained in the four 
first hooks of Garci-Ordonez, Cervantes always professed 
a high respect. What he intended to ridicule was the 
continuation of Amadis in all the endless series of hi.s 
descendants, each surpassing its predecessor in extravagance 
and folly. The theory that Cervantes wrote Lon Quixote 
in order to revenge himself on the Duke de Lerma and 
his satellites, which has been revived in these latter 
days, scarcely deserves serious refutation. To those who 
are able to believe that in the character of the knight of La 
Mancha the author intended to portray his mortal enemy 
the more material improbabilities which surround this hypo- 
thesis wiU present no difficulty. In one sense Lon Quixote 
is indeed a satire ; but the follies it ridicules are those com- 
mon to all humanity and to every age, and the satire is of 
that rare kind which moves not to depreciation but to love 
and pity of the object — to sympathy rather than to contempt, 
and to tears as well as laughter. Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza are permanent types individualized. They are as 
true for all time as for the sixteenth century — for all the 
world as for Spain. The antithesis of the pure imagina- 
tion without understanding and the commonplace good 
sense without imagination which these two represent is 
the eternal conflict which possesses the world. The secret 
of the marvellous success of Lo^i Quixote, of the extraor- 
dinary popularity which makes it not only the great book 
of Spain but a book for all mankind, has been aptly de- 
scribed by Coleridge to lie in the rare combination of the 
permanent with the individual which the genius of the 
author has been enabled to achieve, Don Quixote is not 
only the perfect man of imagination, less the understand- 
ing, but he is a living picture of the Spanish hidalgo of 
the time of Philip II. Sancho is the ideal commonplace 
man of sense, less the imagination, and also the pure Man- 
chegan peasant. In the carrying out of his happy con- 
ception Cervantes was doubtless careless of his own main 
purpose, so that this burlesque of romance has become a 
real picture of life — this caricature of chivalry the truest 
chivalric model — this life of a fool the wisest of books. 

The fame acquired by the publication of the first part of 
Lon Quixote does not appear to have contributed mate- 
rially to the improvement of the author’s fortunes. In 1 605 
he was still living at Yalladolid, where, with his usual ill- 
luck, he was involved in a painful incident which brought 
him once more, though perfectly innocent, into collision 
with the authorities. A young nobleman of the court, 
being wounded in a street brawl, was carried into the house 
where Cervantes lodged to he tended, and died there of 
his hurts. Cervantes and his family, with the other 
inmates of the house, were cast into prison, according to 
the rough process of Spanish law, until they could be 
examined before the alcalde. From the depositions of the 
witnesses, which are extant, we learn that at this time 
Cervantes’s household consisted of hisVife, his natural 
daughter Isabel, over 20 years oil, his widowed sister 
Andrea, with her daughter Constanza, and another sister, 
Magdalena, with one female servant; and that he made 
his living by writing and general agency. In May of this 
year there arrived at Madrid the earl of Huntingdon with 
a retinue of 600 persons from England, hearing a message 
of congratulation to the king on the birth of his heir, after- 
wards Philip IV., on which occasion were given a series of 
magnificent entertainments. On the strength of an allu- 
sion in a satirical sonnet by Gongara, a narrative of the 
festivities, published in 1605 andstdl extant, has been attri- 
1 huted to Cervantes, but it bears no marks of his style, and it 
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is not probable that lie v?onld be employed on such a purpose. 
There is better evidence of Ms hand in a letter to Don 
Diego de Astudillo CarillOj discovered in the Bibliotheca 
Oolombiua at Seville in 1845, giving an account of a bur- 
lesque tourney or poetical joust held in the suburb of San 
Jnan de Alfarache on the feast of St Laurence. From this 
it would appear that Cervantes was on a visit to SeviDe in 
1606, aud on terms of familiar intercourse with many dis- 
tinguished poets ; also that allusions to Don Quixote and 
quotations from the book were familiar in the mouths of 
the wits of the time. Thenceforward to hm death, Cer- 
vantes seems to have resided at Madrid, whither he had 
followed the court from Valladolid, with bat little improve- 
ment in his worldly circumstances, supported chiefly by a 
pension from the archbishop of Toledo, and casual gratui- 
ties from his other patron the Count de Lemos, In 
Second part 1608 was published the second edition of the first part of 
of Don, ]) 0 ji Quixote, with some corrections and additions by the 
{ iimte. jjgjj. ygg^^^ f ollowing the fashion of the times, 

he entered as a lay brother into the Oratory of Caiiizares, 
together with Lope de Vega, Quevedo, Espinel, and many 
other of his contemporaries and friends. In 1610, the 
Count de Lemos was appointed viceroy of Naples, 
and Cervantes seems to have been indulged with some 
promises of being made his secretary, but his advanced 
age and his dependent family were made the pretext for 
his being passed over in favour of his rival and pretended 
friend, Leonardo Argensola, In 1613, he gave to the 
Nneks world his Wovelas Dxmplares, some of which had been 
Emplam written many years before— a collection of tales of very 
various character, in a style till then unknown in Spain, 
owing little beyond their form to the Italian models. 
These stories, undeservedly neglected out of their native 
country, must be reckoned as second in merit among 
Cervantes's writings, aud even superior to Don Quixote in 
elegance of style. They are indeed the true originals in 
the modern literature of Europe of the novel, or story of 
real life, with plot, character, and scenery, and display in a 
very remarkable degree not only the versatility of their 
author’s genius but his extreme familiarity with every ' 
type of Spanish society, especially of the lower orders 
of the people. In the charming story of La Gitanella, 
among some of the best of Cervantes’s lyrics, is to be found 
the germ of all the gipsy romances, poems, and operas, 
which have since delighted the world, and in Evnconete 
y Qortadillo we have a picture of a Spanish Alsatia as 
vivid and real as anything by Defoe or Dickens. Indeed, 
these stories, rich in incident, character, and invention, have 
been a mine in which the novelists and dramatists of all 
countries have delved, — Scott himself, according to Lock- 
hart, confessing that he first drew from them his idea of 
writing the Waverley Novels, In his dedication of the 
Novelas to the Count de Lemos, Cervantes speaks of being 
engaged on several other works, among them the second 
part of Don Quixote ; and in the prologue, which contains 
some interesting details of his biography, he gives this 
portrait of himself in his 65th year; — “Of aquiline 
features, chesnut hair, a smooth and open forehead, with 
cheerful eyes, a nose curved though well proportioned, long 
mustaches, the beard of silver (which twenty years ago was 
of gold), the mouth small, the teeth not much, for he has 
but sis, and those in had condition and worse placed for 
they have no concert one with another ; the body between 
two extremes, neither large nor small, the complexion 
lively, rather wMfe than brown, somewhat crooked in the 
shoulders, and not very light of feet — this, I say, is the 
effigy of the author of Galatea and of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha.'’ Upon this description of his person — ^to which 
it may be added that he stammered in his speech and had 
lost the use of his left hand by the wound received at 


Lepanto — ^has been founded that ideal portrait, first de- 
signed by the English engraver Kent for Lord Carteret’s 
edition of 1753, and since then ignorantly copied and re- 
peated in Spain and everywhere as the true image of 
Miguel de Cervantes. 

In 1614 was published the Viage al Parnaso, which Vuiarjeto 
with aU its faults may be said to be the most successful of Poiucmus 
our author’s essays in verse. It is a burlesque poem, pro- 
fessedly in imitation of one with the same title by the 
Italian, Cesare Caporali, but having little but the name in 
common with its predecessor. The half serious half jest- 
ing vein in which Cervantes here indulges was unquestion- 
ably that which was most natural to Ms genius, and in 
spite of the cumbrousness of the allegorical machinery, and 
the excessive laudation which, as usual, he heaps on the 
small writers his contemporaries, the poem abounds in 
fancy, humour, aud invention. The seventh book, in 
which is described the encounter between the armies of 
the good and bad poets, may compare with the Battle of 
the Booh and the fifth canto of the Lutrin Cervantes’s 
fancy of making the combatants wound one another v;ith 
odes and sonnets w surely happier than either Swift’s, 
where the authors use the ordinary weapons of Homeric 
war, or Boileau’s, where the monks discharge material 
volumes. Not the least interesting portion of this poem 
is the fourth book, wherein the author speaks of himself, 
his labours, and his misfortunes, with a characteristic mix- 
ture of modesty, gaiety, and simple self-confidence. In 
the prose appendix is a spirited and humorous dia- 
logue with a messenger from Apollo concerning Cer- 
vantes’s relations to the theatre, and the reason of his ill- 
success as a dramatist After thirty years’ retirement from 
the stage, during which interval the great Lope de Vega 
had ansen in all his glory, and he and his imitators had, 
hy their fertility and their submissive devotion to the 
vulgar taste no less than by their genius, obtained the com- 
plete mastery of the national drama, Cervantes could 
hardly hope to recover for himself that position as a play- 
wright to the memory of which he seems to have always clung 
with tenacity. Encouraged, however, by the renewal of to 
his popularity as a writer, or stimulated perhaps by the dritii'a 
his necessities, he made in his old age another experi- 
ment in the drama, in which it is sad to find that he 
abandoned all those admirable principles which he had 
advocated through the mouth of the Canon in Don Quixote, 
surrendering himself to the vicious models he had himself 
so eloquently condemned. The result was unfortunate 
for his reputation. A collection of eight comedies and as 
many interludes was published m 1614, with a preface in 
which the autlior reports naively of his ill-success in the 
negotiation for a sale of their copyright. He would buy 
them, the bookseller said, were it not that he had been told 
by a certain person of distinction that “ of the prose of 
Miguel de Cervantes much could be expected, but of his 
poetry nothing.” This opinion was probably confirmed by 
these plays, which are so unworthy of their author that 
when reproduced in 1749 by Bias de Nasarre, that editor 
maintamed the ingenious paradox that Cervantes had made 
them purposely bad in order to ridicule the plays of the 
day, just as he had written Don Quixote to ridicule the 
books of chivalry. There is no need of any such theory 
to account for the failure of Cervantes in the drama. His 
genius was unsuited to the stage. The qualities in which he 
most excelled were essentially undramatic, nor can his per- 
sistent efforts to recover Ms position as a playwright, even 
after the success of Don Quixote had been assured, be 
explained otherwise than by the fact that the stage was 
then almost the only road to literary fortune. The first 
part of Don Quixote had brought him fame, but nothing 
more. Before the appearance of the second part, the plan 
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of wliicli tad been freely announced to Ms friends for some the only one wto fulfils tte required conditions. He was 
time previously, Cervantes was destined to encounter per- a Dominican, a preacter, and an Aragonese. He was an 
taps the strangest of tte many crosses with wMct Ms intimate friend of Lope de Vega, wtose cause he openly 
pitiless evil star teased him to tte end of Ms troubled and espoused. He was in the confidence of the Holy Office, 
painful life. Ho had seen, while in the flush of manhood, and may he suspected of not being well-disposed to Cer- 
tis dream of soldiership dispelled by a cruel captivity, vantes’s patron the archbishop of Toledo, whom he siic- 
He had experienced the overthrow of all Ms hopes of ceeded as Inquisitor-General. He was known to be of a 

preferment. He tad been subject to every kind of mor- rancorousandenviousspirit, wto had written more than one 
tification in his literary ambition. He tad been jostled pseudonymous libel, and was himself the mark of frequent 
out of the arena by Ms rivals in poetry and in tte drama, caricatures and lampoons. Lastly, it has been proved that, 
When old, infirm, and destitute, Ms genius tad at last before tte appearance of Don Qmxote, Ataga’s well-known 
fo md in Don Quixote its proper field of employment and nickname was Sancto. There was much in the book of 
something like a fitting recognition. But even here he Cervantes to give such a man offence, even whether such 
was not to be left undisturbed. Tte ill-fortune wMct offence was intended or not, — ia Ms person, bis character, 
never ceased to make tun its mark was able to send a shaft his office, and his religion. That as Avellaneda he found 
through this his strongest side, which poisoned all his assistance among some of the writers of the period, rivals 

hardly-earned triumph and vexed him to the grave. The of Cervantes and jealous of his fame, is very probable , 

Tlio f.ike story of the false second part of Don Quixote, published and there is only too much reason for suspecting that the 

Q.iuoie under the name of AveUaneda, is one of the strangest in great Lope de Vega himself was one of Aliaga’s allies, 

literary history, the mystery of which, though it has occupied Although Spanish writers are slow to admit that the rehi- 
inany volumes, is not yet wholly unravelled. It is sufficient tions between the two illustrious contemporaries were other- 
liere to say that after it was well known that Cervantes wise than friendly, and although on the side of Cervantes 
was employed upon and had nearly completed Ms second there never was any other than the spirit of perfect coiir- 
part of Don Quwote, there appeared at Tarragona in 1614 tesy, loyalty, and magnanimity which became Ms own noble 
a book pretending to be a continuation of the knight’s nature, recent researches have proved that by Lope de Vega 
adventures, by Alonso Eernandez de Avellaneda, a native these feelings were not honestly reciprocated. He who was 
of Tordesillas. The mam’fest object of this impudent fabri- called by his own familiar friend Alarcon “ the universal 
cation was to malign the character of Cervantes, to destroy envier of other men’s meeds ” is known to have regarded 
the credit of his book, and to deprive him of the fame with jealous eyes the sudden popularity achieved by his 
and profit which he expected to derive from its completion, despised competitor in Don Qmxote. In addition to other 
In a preface, full of a curious malignity, evidently arising proofs of an indirect kind tending to show that about the 
from some cause deeper than literary envy, Cervantes was time of the appearance of Don. Quixote Lope de Vega was 
reproached in the grossest terms with his infirmities and ill-disposed towards his once intimate friend, we have 
misfortunes, even with his wounds, — sneered at as one the direct evidence of the letter discovered by Schack 
“ with more tongue than hands,” — reviled as old, poor, and among the manuscripts of Count Altamira, dated August 
without friends, — ^branded as envious and discontented, a 4, 1604, wherein occurs this passage: — '‘Of poets I 
calumniator of great men, and an evil-speaker even of the speak not j many are budding for the year to come ; 
Church and the Holy Office. In the body of the book, but none is so bad as Cervantes, or so stupid as to 
under pretence of carrying on the story, every opportunity praise Don Quixote” With Don Quixote it could scarcely 
is taken to spoil it, by degrading the characters and giving be expected that Lope would he pleased ; and there was 
a coarse turn to the incidents. Don Quixote is debased much in the book, especially in the Canon’s strictures 
into a wild lunatic, who ends his days in a mad-house ; on the popular drama, to give Mm offence. If he stooped 
Sancho is turned into a dull buffoon and Ms humour into so low for his revenge as to inspire or to aid Ms friend 
brutal gluttony. In place of the witty and beautiful Doro- Aliaga to write the false Don Quixote, Ms triumph was 
thea we have the gross wench Barbara; and the graceful hut brief. At the close of 1615 Cervantes published his 
episodes of the original are represented by a string of own second part, and from that moment the other was for 
dreary and vulgar adventures, without life, colour, or ever blotted from the world’s memory. This second part, 
probability. Apart from the spirit of malice, the book, in though bearing marks of haste in the concluding chapters, 
the words of Ticknor, is “ so completely without dignity belies, according to the judgment of the best critics, the 
or consistency that it is clear the writer did not possess opinion of the author himself as expressed through the 
the power of comprehending the genius he at once basely month of the Priest, that second parts are never good, 
libelled and meanly attempted to supplant.” NotMng in Although written in old age it contains at least as much 
viler taste has ever disfigured the literature of any nation, of the glow and warmth of imagination as the first, while 
and it is greatly to the scandal of Cervantes’s countrymen, it is even superior in invention. There is more harmony 
nor the least of the injuries they have done Mm, alive and in the construction, more correctness if not more vigour in 
dead, that they have suffered such a hook to he reprinted the style, with fewer distractions and digressions. The 
and to retain a place iu their national collections. The author has more confidence in himself and more love 
false Don Quixote, in which Le Sage, and even some later of his work. His hero is more consistent in his mad- 
crifcics, both French and Spanish, have pretended to see ness, Sancho more pleasant in Ms sanity. Both master 
merits equal if not superior to those of the true, is now and man, especially the latter, while still true to their 
remembered only by Cervantes’s perhaps too frequent refer- character, have developed into an ampler and richer nature, 
ences to it in the later chapters of his own book, and has They have evidently advanced in their creator’s favour, 
little interest except in connection with the mystery of Ms and have more pains taken with their behaviour. The 
life. The identity of Avellaneda is a problem wHeh has knight is more lovable, the squire more humorous; and 
greatly exercised the Spanish critics. The weight of opinion the whole ^ treatment of the story, with its vivacity and 
is in favour of its being the disguise of the notorious Fray variety, its easy flow of narrative, and its masterly and 
Luis de Aliaga,, the low-born confessor and minion of the pathetic close, is worthy of the happy geuius of which it 
Diike de Lerma,- who was Mgh in power during the reign is the crown and fuU development, 
of Philip III. Of all whose names have been suggested Hy this time the fame of Cervantes had spread through 
as the probable author of the spurious Quixote Aliaga is many lands. Numerous editions of Ms Don Quixote had 
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been printed, eitber in tlie original or in translation, thus 
realizing the author’s prediction that there would he no 
nation or language to which his hook would not be earned. 
According to the interesting story told by the archbishop 
of Toledo’s secretary, in his approbation appended to the 
second part, dated Tebruary 1615, foreigners of distinc^- 
tion, when they visited Madrid, made it their first business 
to enquire after the author of Don Quixote. To a party 
of French gentlemen, members of the suite of the ambas- 
sador, the Due de Mayenne, who were anxious to learn of 
the condition and mode of life of the celebrated writer, 
the secretary of the archbishop was obliged to respond 
that " he who had made all the world ri(A was poor and 
infirm, though a soldier and a gentleman.” The man who 
was the delight of his age and destined to be the chief glory 
of his country was indeed still in great misery, depending 
on alms for his subsistence, and now in his sixty-ninth 
year stricken by a mortal disease. In the dedication of 
his second part of Don Quixote to the Oonnt de Lemos, 
Cervantes speaks of his broken health and approaching end, 
still with unabated courage and cheerfulness. His last 
work, not published till after his death, was Derides mid 
Sigismunda^ a romance of love and adventure after the 
model of Heliodoms, on which he bestowed great pains 
and singular affection, declaring that it would be either the 
best or the worst of his books. The dedication to the 
Count de Lemos is written with an astonishing gaiety and 
spirit, though it announces that the author had yesterday 
received extreme unction, and had “one foot in the stir- 
rups,” waiting for a summons. About this time must have 
occurred that adventure, which is so pleasantly told in the 
prologue, of the meeting with the student near Toledo, 
when our author, in a grievous state from dropsy, was re- 
turning from a visit to his wife’s family at Esquivias, at 
the close of which he wrote: — “And so farewell, humours; 
farewell, my gay friends, for I feel myself dying, and have 
no desire but soon to see you happy in the other world.” 
On the 4th of April he entered the order of the Franciscan 
Friars, whose habit, following the fashion of the period, he 
Death had assumed three years before, and on the 23d of that 
month he ended, in all serenity and cheerfulness, his life 
of many troubles. In the same year, and nominally on 
the same day, though really ten days later, allowance 
being made for the difference of calendars, died William 
Shakespeare in England, Cervantes’s body was buried 
humbly at the expense of his religious order in the convent 
of the Trinitarian Huns in the Calls de Humilladero, of 
which community his daughter Isabel was a professed 
member. In 1633 the nuns moved to a new site in the 
Calle de Gantarrenas, and having exhumed and brought 
away their dead with them, the bones of Cervantes were 
mingled with others in a common ossuary, so that Spain, 
who had shown herself so careless of him in life, has lost 
all trace of him in death. So closes a record as glorious 
and as calamitous as any in literary history, of one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors, whom the world knew not — 
of the best of all Spaniards, the very type and perfect 
embodiment of the highest Castilian nature, whom his 
country starved and who has made her immortal. 

The language of eulogy has been exhausted over that 
work of Miguel de Cervantes which for two hundred and 
fifty years has been the debght of mankind in a degree such 
as no other hook has ever approached. There is nothing 
to add to the tribute which the critics of all countries have 
joined in paying to the wisest, tenderest, and deepest of 
humourists. 

The popularity oi Don Qmcote is best attested by the extraordi- 
nary nmuber of editions and translations which have appeared in 
all languages. According to a computation made by Don Lope de 
Pabra, in bis appendix to the Barcelona fac-sinoile of the first edition, 
there were published, up to 1874, 278 editions of Dm Quixote, of 
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which 87 appeared in Spain, and 191 in other countries Of these, 
136 are in the original. Translations have appeared in English, 
French, German, Dutch, Italian, Danish, and indeed in evei-y 
European tongue, including Turkish. England, who of all foreign, 
nations has ever been foremost in recognizing the genius of Cer- 
vantes, is entitled to the honour of having produced the first critical 
edition of the Spanish text, which is that of Dr John Bowie, pub- 
lished at Salisbury in 1781. This has served as the basis of all the 
subsequent Spanish editions; for although the Eoyal Academy 
anticipated Bowie by a year in its magnificent edition printed hy 
Ibarra, it was a knowledge of the Englishman’s design, and to some 
extent of Ms labours, which prompted that undei taking. The 
other most important critical editions m Spamsh are that of Pel- 
Beer, published in 1797, who has borrowed largely, and not with 
due acknowledgment, from Bowie ; that of Clemencin, in 1833-39, 
with a very elaborate commentary, displaying much industry and 
learning hut little taste or sympathy, and sadly lacking in reverence 
for the author ; and that in the complete edition of Cervantes’s woiks 
piinted at ArgamasiBa m 1864, under the editorship of Don Eugenio 
de Hartzenhusch and Don Cayetano Alberto de Eo&ell, — superb in 
type and paper, but otherwise of little value, with a text disfigured 
by wanton emendations. The principal English translations are — 
the first, by Thomas Shelton, which is also the earliest version of 
Don Quixote in any foreign language, published in 1612-20, vigor- 
ous, and of a spirit akin to the original, but rude and incorrect ; 
that of Motteux, absurdly over-praised by Lockhart, which is nothing 
more than a loose paraphrase of Cervantes’s text, in a style con- 
sciously comic and therefore of all the most unhappy for Don Quixote j 
that of Jarvis, which, with some trifling revisions, is the current 
accepted version — correct and careful, but duU, commonplace, and 
destitute of humour ; and that of SmoUett, which is the worst of 
all, being a piece of hack-work done for the booksellers, without 
knowlei^e of Spanish, or even such an msight into his author’s 
meaning as his kindred genius should have suggested. By far the 
hesthfe of Cervantes is thathy Don Martin Pemandez de Mavarrete, 
published in Madrid in 1819. (H. B. W.) 

CEEMIA, an episcopal town of Italy, with a port on 
the Adriatic, in the district of Eavenna, and 12 miles S.E. 
of the city of that name. In the vicinity are the extensive 
salt-works of Valle di Cervia, Population about 6700. 

CESAEI, Giuseppe, called II Cavaliere d’Arpino (being 
born in or about 1568 at Arpino, and created a “ Cava- 
liere di Cristo” by Pope Clement VIIL), also named 
II Giuseppino, an Italian painter, much encouraged at 
Eome and munificently rewarded. Cesari is stigmatized 
by Lanzi as not less the corrupter of taste in painting than 
Marino was in poetry ; indeed, another of the nicknames 
of Cesari is “ II Marino de’ Pittori” (the pictorial Marino). 
There was spirit in Cesari’s heads of men and horses, and 
his frescoes in the Capitol (story of Komulus and Eemus, 
&c.), which occupied him at intervals during forty years, 
are well coloured ; but he drew the human form ill. His 
perspective is faulty, his extremities monotonous, and his 
chiaroscuro defective. He diedin 1640, at the age of seventy- 
two, or perhaps of eighty, at Eome. Cesari ranks as the head 
of the “ Idealists” of his period, as opposed to the “ Natural- 
ists,” of whom Michaelangelo'da Caravagio was the leading 
champion, — ^the so-called “ idealism” consisting more in 
reckless facility, and disregard of the common facts and 
common-sense of nature, than in anything to which so 
lofty a name could be properly accorded. He was a man 
of touchy and irascible character, and rose from penury 
to the height of opulence. 

CESAEOTTI, Melohioee (1730-1808), an Italian 
poet, born at Padua in 1730, of a noble but impoverished 
family. At the university of his native place his literary 
progress procured for him at a very early age the chair of 
rhetoric, and in 1768 the professorship of Greek and 
Hebrew. On the invasion of Italy by the French, he 
gave his peh to their cause, received a pension, and was 
made knight of the iron crown by Napoleon I., to whom, 
in consequence, he addressed a bombastic and extrava- 
gantly flattering poem called Dronea. Cesarotti is best 
known as the translator of Homer and Ossian. Much 
praise cannot be given to his version of the Iliad, for he 
has not scrupled to add, omit, and modernize. Ossian, 
which he held to be the finest of poems, he has, on the 
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other hand, considerably improved in translation; and the 
appearance of his version attracted much attention m Italy 
and France, and raised np many imitators of the Ossianic 
style. Cesarotti also produced a number of works in prose, 
including a Course of Greek Literature^ and essays On the 
Origin and F?'ogress of the Foetic Art, On the soia'ces of the 
Fleasure derived from Tragedy, On the Fhilosophy of Lan- 
guage, and On the Fhilosophy of Taste, the last being a 
defence of his own great eccentricities in criticism. His 
style is forcible but fuU of Gallicisms, and he is too fond 
of novelty both in expression and matter. A complete 
edition of his works, in 42 vols. 8vo, began to appear at 
Pisa in 1800, and was completed in 1813 after hi death. 
See Memoirs by Barbieri (Padua, 1810). 

CESSNA (Lat. Caesena, or Gcesenia), an episcopal city 
of Emilia, in the province of Forli, a station on the railroad 
between Bologna and Ancona, gives its name to a “ cir- 
condario” and to two subdivisions or “mandamenti” of the 
same. Population of circondario in 1862, 77,489. A 
very fertile region, it makes good white wine of some 
reputation, rears shk-worms to some extent, and has some 
sulphur mines, lignite, and specially good brick clay ; but 
its principal source of wealth is its hemp, deemed the best 
in the north of Italy. The city (15 miles E. of Forli, 25 
N. of Eimini, 17^ S. of Eavenna) has 7777 inhabitants, 
and lies where the Apennine melts into the plam, at the 
foot of the Monte Garampo, on which once stood the 
ancient cathedral, replaced by another of debased Gothic 
architecture, built in the 15th century, in which are some 
works of Donatello. On the hill above the city are also 
the imposing ruins of the castle, believed to have been 
built by the Emperor Frederick.il. The famous sanctuary 
of Madonna del Monte, with its church by Bramante, is 
also a prominent object in the landscape. The town, 
irregularly but well built, and divided by the little river 
Oesola, has several interesting buildings. The town hall is 
of good mediseval architecture, and possesses a very fine 
Francia, a Sassoferrato, and some other interesting pictures. 
Cessna has a large aud handsome theatre, some fine palaces 
of the provincial noble families, and a cemetery of which 
it is specially proud, — one of the handsomest and best 
ordered in Italy The little city has an interesting history 
of its own, full of eventful changes. It fell m the 4th 
century under the tyranny of the Malatesta family, one of 
the worst races of the Italian medimval tyrants. But it 
was perpetually rebelling, and occasionally recovering its 
liberty and autonomy. Dante, in the 27th canto of the 
Inferno, characterizes Cessna as living midway between 
tyranny and freedom, even as she is placed physically 
between the mountains and the plain. In 1869 Oeseua 
was among the first of the cities of the Eomagna which 
threw oflf the Papal yoke, 

OESPEDES (in Italian Cebaspe), Pablo lb (1538- 
1608), was born at Cordova, and was educated at AlcaU 
de Henares, where he studied theology aud Oriental 
languages. On leaving the university, he went to Borne, 
where he became the pupil and friend of Federigo Zucchero, 
under whose direction he studied particularly the works of 
Eaphael aud of Michelangelo. In 1560, while yet in Borne, 
proceedings were taken against him by the Inquisition at 
Valladolid on account of a letter which, found among the 
papers of the archbishop of Toledo, had been written by 
Cespedes during the preceding year, and in which he had 
spoken, with great freedom against the holy office aud the 
inquisitor'general, Fernando de Yald6s. Cespedes remained 
in Eome at this critical moment, and from which city he 
appears rightly to have treated this matter of the prose- 
cution with derision. It is not known how he contrived to 
bring the proceedings to an end; he returned, however, to 
Spain a little before 1577, and in that year was installed 
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in a prebend of the cathedral at Cordova, he resided till 
his death. 

A distinguished poet, a remarkable painter, eminent also 
as an architect and sculptor, Pablo de Cespedes has been 
called the most savant of Spanish artists. According to his 
friend Francisco Pacheco, to whom posterity is indebted 
for the preservation of all of Cespedes’s verse that is extant, 
the school of Seville owes to him its introduction to the 
practice of chiaroscuro. He was a bold and correct draughts- 
man, a skilful anatomist, a master of colour and composition; 
and the infiuence he exerted to the advantage of early 
Spanish art was considerable, Cristobal de Vera, Juan de 
Penalosa, and Zambrano were among his pupils. His best 
picttxre is a Last Supper at Cordova ; but there are good 
examples of his work at Seville and at Madrid. 

Cespedes was author of several opuscules in prose on 
subjects connected with his profession. Of his poem on 
The Art of Fainting enough was preserved by Pacheco to 
enable us to form an opinion of the whole. It is esteemed 
the best didactic verse in Spanish ; Marchena and Castro 
compare it, not disadvantageously, with the Georgies. It 
is written in strong and sonorous octaves, in the majestic 
declamatory vein of Fernando Herrera, and is not altogether 
so dull and lifeless as is most didactic verse. It contains 
a glowing eulogy of Michelangelo, and some excellent 
advice to young painters, insisting particularly on hard 
work and on the study of nature. The few fragments 
yet remaining, amounting in all to some six hundred lines, 
were first printed by Pacheco in his treatise Fd Arte de 
la Pintura, in 1649. 

CETACEA (from the Greek word k^tos, a whale) is the 
name employed by zoologists to characterize the important 
order of Mammals which contains the whales and dolphins. 
These mammals are aquatic in their habits, and possess a 
fish-like form. They differ from fishes in breathing by 
lungs and not by gills, in being viviparous and not 
oviparous, and in suckling their young with a pair of 
milk-secreting glands or mammae. This order was formerly 
divided* into two groups^ the herbivorous cetacea and the 
carnivorous cetacea. By modern zoologists the herbivorous 
cetacea, which include the animals called dugong, manatee, 
and rytina, are not regarded as whales, hut are referred to 
a distinct order named Sirenia. The order Cetacea, there- 
fore, in its present acceptation is limited to the toothed 
whales or Odontoceti and the whalebone whales or 
Mystaeoeeti. For the organization, classification, and dis- 
tribution of these animals, see Mammalia. 

CETINA, Guiieeeb de, soldier and poet, was born at 
Seville during the earlier years of the 16th century. 
Choosing the career of arms as a means of obtaining the 
preferment he needed, he served several campaigns in 
Italy, fought at the leaguer of Tunis (1535) against 
Barbarossa, aud continued in the practice of his profession 
for some years in Flanders, under Ferdinand of Austria, 
The death of the prince of Ascoli, his patron and protector, 
whom he mourned in a fine elegiac sonnet, and his own 
continued poverty, would seem to have disgusted Mm with 
the trade of war. He returned to Seville, departing thence 
soon afterwards for Mexico, where he had a brother high 
in office No more is known of him, saving that he came 
back again to the city of his birth, and that he died there, 
it is supposed about 1560. An enthusiast in art, the 
friend of Boscan and Garcilaso, of Hurtado de Mendoza and 
Jeronimo de Hrrea, Gutierre de Cetina, as may naturally 
be inferred, followed in the wake of these poets, renouncing 
the old Castilian creed, and preaching the new evangel of 
Petrarch. His poems, which were not published till long 
after his death, consist of sonnets, canzoexi, epistles in terza. 
rima, and madrigals, and are remarkable for elegance and 
simplicity of form, and for grace and tenderness of thought 
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and feeling, Tlieir antdor has been often confounded with 
Doctor Gntierre de Getina, who was vicar of Madrid. 
See Kivadaneyra’s Biblioteca, vol. xxrii. 

CETTE, a fortified seaport In the department of Herault, 
in 43° 23' 48" N. lab. and 3° 42' 15" E. long., and 15 miles 
S.W. of Montpellier. After Marseilles it is the principal 
commercial port on the south coast of France. It occupies 
the foot and slope of a hill, the ancient Ifojis Setius, 
situated on a tongue of land that lies between the Medi- 
terranean and the Lagoon of Thau. The town is well 
built, and has numerous factories, glass-works, shipbuilding 
yards, a custom-house, a school of navigation, a commun^ 
college, a botanic garden, museums, a library, and a theatre. 
It is much resorted to for sea-bathing. The harbour is 
capable of accommodating 400 sea-going vessels, and is safe 
in all weathers. The left of the two moles which form it 
runs E.N.E. for a distance ot about 630 yards into the 
sea, and is then continued in a breakwater, which extends 
across the entrance. At the end of this mole are the fort 
of St Louis and the lighthouse. Opposite to them, on the 
other side of the harbour, is the fort of St Pierre, which, 
with the citadel, completes the defences of Cette. The 
town IS connected with Lyons by the Canals des Etangs 
and de Beaucaire and the Ehone, and with Bordeaux by 
the Canal du Midi ] railways communicate with Toulouse 
and Montpellier, and steamers with the Mediterranean 
ports. The shipping trade of Cette is very considerable. 
Its imports are colonial produce, wool and cotton, hides, 
cork, brandy and wine for manufacture, iron and lead ores, 
staves from the Adriatic, asphalt, fruits, sulphur, wheat, 
oats, maize, barley, timber, and coal, In 1873 the 
port was visited by 63 British ships, of total tonnage 
J 7,409, mostly laden with pitch for manufacture into 
patent fuel at the coal mines M. of Himes, The greater 
number of these ships left Cette in ballast. The exports 
are wines, brandy, liqueurs, argol, verdigris, corks, salt, 
oil, dried fruits and fish, meal, cloth, and woollen 
stuffs. The sum total of imports and exports in 1870 
was about 460,000 tons. In the same year 2075 ships 
entered, and 2108 left the port. There are upwards of 
40 sailing-vessels belonging to the port, of from 60 to 
300 tons burden. A large number of small craft are 
employed in the sardine, cod, and oyster fisheries on the 
coast. There are factories for the manufacture of syrups, 
grape-sugar, corks, soaps, and chemicals, which with the 
docks, the extensive salt-works in the neighbourhood, and 
the establishments for the making, from French and Spanish 
wine and brandy, of claret, sherry, port, champagne, &c., 
give employment to thousands. The town was founded in 
1666 by Louis XIV. Population in 1872, 25,181. 

OETTIHJE, Oetinje, Zbtinje, Cettigno, or Cettik, 
the capital of the principality of Montenegro, is situated 
on the left of a small river in a narrow plain deeply sunk 
in the heart of the mountains, at a height of 2470 feet 
above the sea. It consists of two streets of whitewashed 
stone houses, and, according to Mr Tozer, has very much 
the appearance of a Dartmoor village. The principal 
buildings are the monastery and the palace. The former 
was founded in 1478, but has been frequently burned and 
restored. It is surrounded with walls, and now contains a 
prison, a school, a library, a printing establishment, and 
the residences of the archimandrite and the bishop. The 
chapel is held in great veneration as the burial-place of the 
sainted Peter I. and Dauilo. The palace is a comparatively 
simple building of two stories, composing two sides of 
a court, which is completed by high walla. The town 
owes its origin to Ivan the Black, who was obliged, in the 
end of the 15th century, to withdraw from Jabliak, the 
former capital, situated to the north of Lake Scodra. The 
town has frequently been taken and ravaged by the Turks, 


but has seldom continued for any length of time in their 
possession. Population about 700. 

CEUTA, or (in the local Moorish form) Sebta, a town 
and fortress belonging to Spain on the coast of Marocco, on 
a peninsula opposite Gibraltar, in 35° 64' N, lat., 5° 18' \V, 
long. It derives its name from its seven bills, the most 
important of which, the Monte del Hacho (the aucient 
Abyla, one of the pillars of Hercules), has a considerable 
elevation. The town is well built, and is chiefly important 
as a military and convict station. It contains a cathedial, 
the bishop of which is suffragan to the archbishop of 
Seville, several religions houses, and a hospital. It has 
a small harbour, and imports provisions and military stores 
from Spain. Ceuta occupies the site of the Pi.oman colony 
of Ad Sept&m, Fratres. In 618 the town, which had been 
refortified by Justinian, fell into the hands of the West 
Goths i and in the 8th century it was the seat of that 
Count Julian whose name is inseparably connected with 
the Saracenic conquest of Spain. Under the Arabic govern- 
ment it was an industrial city, and it is said to have 
been the first place in Western Europe where a paper 
manufactory was established. It was taken from the Moors 
by John L, king of Portugal, in 1416, and passed into th( 
hands of the Spaniards on the subjugation of Portugal by 
Philip 11. in 1580. It has been several times unsuccess- 
fully besieged by the Moors — from 1694 to 1727 by Mulai 
Ismail, and in 1732 by Eipperda. In 1810 it was held by 
the English under Fraser. In 1860 the Spanish territory 
around the town was extended by force of arms. Popula- 
tion about 7000, 

CEVA, the ancient a town of Italy, in the province 
of Cuneo and 11 miles east of Mondovi, at the confluence 
of the Cevetta with the-Tanaro. It was formerly fortified ; 
and the rock, at the foot of which the town lies, was 
surmounted by a citadel. It has iron-works and silk- 
factories, and carries on a considerable trad© in its cheese, 
which was famous even in the time of the Romans. In 
the Middle Ages it was the centre of a separate marquisate, 
and during the 16th and 17th centuries it was several times 
captured by the French and the Spaniards. In 1796 it 
was taken by Augereau, and in 1800, after having with- 
stood the siege of the previous year, it again fell into the 
hands of the French. The conquerors destroyed the castle, 
which had served as a state prison. Population, 4730. 

G^VENNES, a mountain ‘chain in the south of France, 
dividing the valleys of the Lower Safine and Ehone from 
those of the Loire and the Garonne. On the H. the 
C4vennes are a continuation of the Lyonnais mountains ; 
and they end on the S. at the Canal du Midi, which 
separates them from the Pyrenees. They are divided into 
two parts, — the south, consisting of the Montagues Noires 
(in Aude and H4rault), the Espinouses (in Tarn, Aveyron, 
and Hdrault), the Garrigues (in Aveyron and Gard), and the 
Gdvennes proper or Lozdre or Gdvaudan (in Lozfere) ; and 
the north consisting of the Vivarais (in Ardfeche). Some- 
times there are also included in the name the Lyonnais (iu 
Eh6ne) and the Charolais (in Sa6ne-6t-Loire). The average 
height is 3000 to 4000 feet ; and the highest peaks are 
Mount Mezenc (in Ardtehe), 6788 feet, and Mount 
Loz6re, 4880. The principal rivers which take their rise 
in these mountains are the Loire, the Allier, the Lot, and 
the Tarn. The mountains consist of limestone, greywacke, 
and granite j and beds of trachyte and lava give evidence 
of former volcanic action. In the C4vennes are found 
iron, coal, lead, silver, copper, antimony, marble, and 
porphyry. The* lower slopes are well cultivated ; higher 
up good pasturage is found; while the summits are 
generally covered with forests of chestnut and pine. The 
C4vennes are famous as the retreats of the Albigenses, 
Waldenses, and Camisards. 
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C EYLOISr, aa island in the Indian Ocean, separated on 
the N.W, from continental India by the Gulf of 
Manaar. It lies between 5° 66' and 9° 51' N. lat., and 
between 79“ 41' 40" and 81° 54' 50" E. long. Its extreme 
length from north to south is 271 miles; its greatest width 



is 137 miles ; and its area, including that of its dependent 
islands, amounts to 25,743 miles, or about one-sixth 
smaller than Ireland. In its general outline the island 
resembles a cone, the apex of which points towards the 
north. 

The Coast . — The coast is beset on the N.'W. with number- 
less sandbanks, rocks, and shoals, and may be said to be 
almost connected with India by the island of Ilamisseram and 
Adam’s Bridge, a succession of bold rocks reaching almost 
across the gulf at its narrowest point. Between the island 
and the opposite coast there exist two open channels of 
varying depth and width, beset by rocks and shoals. 
One of these, the Mannar Passage, is only navigable by 
very small craft. The other, called the Pamnben Passage, 
lying between Bamisseram and the mainland, has been 
deepened at considerable outlay, and is now used by vessels 
drawing ten feet of water, in passing from the Malabar to 
the Coromandel coast, which were formerly compelled in 
doing so to make the circuit of the island. The west and 
south coasts, which are uniformly low, are fringed their 
entire length by cocoa-nut trees, which grow to the water’s 
edge iu great luxuriance, and give to the island a most 
picturesque appearance. Along these shores there are 
numerous inlets and backwaters of the sea, some of which 
are available as harbours for small native craft. The east 
coast from Point de Galle to Trincomalee is of an entirely 
opposite character, wanting the ample vegetation of the 
other, and' being at the same time of a bold precipitoim 
character. The largest ships may freely approach this 
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side of the island, provided they take care to avoid a few 
dangerous rocks, whose localities are, however, weU known 
to navigators. 

Seen from a distance at sea, this '' utmost Indian isle” 
of the old geographers wears a truly beautiful appearance. 
The remarkable elevation known as “Adam’s Peak,” the 
most prominent, though not the loftiest, of the hilly ranges 
of the interior, towers like a mountain monarch amongst 
an assemblage of picturesque hills, and is a sure landmark 
for the weary navigator, wieu as yet the Colombo light- 
house is hidden from sight amidst the green groves of 
palms that seem to be springing from the waters of the 
ocean. 

[ The low coast-line of country encircles the mountain- 
{ zone of the interior on the east, south, and west, form- 
ing a belt which extends inland to a varying distance of 
from 30 to 80 miles; but on the north the whole breadth 
of the island from Kalpitiya to Batticaloa is an almost 
unbroken plain, containing magnificent forests of great 
extent. 

Mountains . — The mountain zone is towards the south of 
the island, and covers an area of about 4213 miles. The up- 
lifting force seems to have been exerted from south-west to 
noith-east, and although there is much confusion in many of 
the intersecting ridges, and spurs of great size and extent 
are sent oflf in many directions, the lower ranges mani- 
fest a remarkable tendency to run in parallel ridges in 
a direction from south-east to north-west. Towards the 
north the ofif-sets of the mountain system radiate to short 
distances and speedily sink to the level of the plain. 
Detached bilk are rare ; the most celebrated of these are 
Mihintale, which overlooks the sacred city of Anuradha- 
pura, and Sigiri. The latter is the only example in 
Ceylon of those solitary acclivities which form so remark- 
able a feature in the table-land of the Deccan,- — which, 
starting abruptly from the plain, with scarped and perpen- 
dicular sides, are frequently converted into strongholds 
accessible only by precipitous pathways or by steps hewn 
in the solid rock. 

Eor a long period Adam’s Peak was supposed to be the 
highest mountain in Ceylon, but actual survey makes it 
only 7352 feet above the sea-level. This elevation is chiefly 
I remarkable as the resort of pilgrims from all parts of the 
I East. The hollow in the lofty rock that crowns the 
1 summit is said by the Brahmans to be the footstep of 
Siva, by the Buddhists of Buddha, by the Mahometans 
! of Adam, whilst the Portuguese Christians were divided 
between the conflicting claims of St Thomas and the 
eunuch of Candace queen of Ethiopia. The footstep is 
covered by a handsome roof, and is guarded by tbe priests 
of a rich monastery half way up the mountain, who main- 
tain a shrine on the summit of the peak. The highest 
mountains in Ceylon are Piduru Talagala, 8296 feet in 
altitude; Eorigalpota, 7836 feet; and Totapelakanda, 7746 
feet. 

The summits of the highest ridges are clothed with ver- 
dure, and along their base, in the beautiful valleys which 
intersect them iu every direction, the slopes were till 
wiririn the last few years covered with forests of gigantic 
and valuable trees, which have now disappeared under the 
axe of the planter, who has felled and burnt the timber 
on all the finest slopes at an elevation of 2000 to 4500 
feet, and converted the hill sides into highly-cultivated 
coffee estates. The plain of hTuwara Eliya, the sanatorium 
of the island, is at an elevation of 6200 feet, and possesses 
many of the attributes of an alpine country. The climate 
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of the Horton plains, at an elevation of 7000 feet, is still 
finer than that of Huwara Eliya, but they are difficult of 
access, and are but little known to Europeans, The town 
of Kandy, in the Central Province, formerly the capital of 
the native sovereigns of the interior, is situated 1727 feet 
above sea-level. 

Jiivers . — The island, though completely within the influ- 
enee of oceanic evaporation, and possessing an elevated table- 
land of considerable extent, does notboastof any rivers of great 
volume. The rains which usher in each monsoon or change 
of season are indeed heavy, and during their faU swell the 
streams to torrents and impetuous rivers. But when these 
cease the water-courses fall hack to their original state, 
and there are but few of the rivers wliich cannot he passed 
oa horseback. “ In the plains there are comparatively few 
rivulets or ruuniug streams] the rivers there flow in 
almost solitary lines to the sea; and the beds of their 
minor affluents serve only to conduct to them the torrents 
which descend at the change of each monsoon, their 
channels at other times being exhausted and dry. But in 
their course through the hills and the broken ground at 
their base they are supplied by numerous feeders, which 
convey to them the frequent showers that fall in these high 
altitudes. Hence their tracks are through some of the 
noblest scenery in the world; rushing through ravines and 
glens, and falling over precipitous rocks iu the depths of 
wooded valleys, they exhibit a succession of rapids, cataracts, 
and torrents, unsurpassed in magnificence and beauty. On 
reaching the plains, the boldness of their march and the 
graceful outline of their sweep are indicative of the little 
obstruction opposed by the sandy and porous soil through 
which they flow. Throughout their entire course dense 
forests shade their banks,” The most important of the 
Ceylon rivers is the Mahaveli-ganga, which has its source 
in the Pidurutalagala mountain, whence it takes a tor- 
tuous course through the Kotmale valley to Pasbage, 
where it is joined by a smaller branch issuing from the 
base of Adam's Peak; it then passes through the village 
of Peradeniya, where it is crossed by the railway bridge, 
and by a beautiful bridge, of a single span of 205 feet, 
constructed of satin wood, on the American or wedge 
priuciple. Thence it winds to the west and north of 
Kandy, and after an easterly descent of nearly 1000 feet 
between Kandy and Biutenne, sweeps suddenly to the 
north, and takes its course through the wild and open 
country, separating into two branches, — ^the smaller of 
which, the Verukal, enters the sea about 25 miles south of 
Trincomalee, while the larger, retaining its original name, 
falls into the great bay of Kottiar, near the noble harbour of 
Trincomalee, after a course of nearly 200 miles. In flood- 
time it rises 25 or 30 feet, but for the greater part of the 
year it is fordable in many places. It is seldom wider 
than the Thames at Eichmond, and is generally of much 
less width. Surveys have shown that, at some outlay, this 
river might be made navigable for a distance of 80 or 90 
miles from the sea. The upper half of its course is through 
a rocky and precipitous country, hut the lower half is 
through a fine open region, well watered throughout the 
whole of the year, and only requiring capital and labour to 
convert it into the garden of Ceylon, which it once doubt- 
less was. The remains of stupendous dams and canals 
bear witness to the importance which the ancient rulers 
of Ceylon attached to this portion of their possessions. 
The Kelani'ganga rises at the base of Adam’s Peak, whence, 
running first north and then almost due west to Euwanwella, 
it takes its way more southerly to Colombo, on the northern 
outskirt of which it falls into the sea across a wide sand- 
bank. It is navigable for about 40 miles by flat-bottomed 
boats. The Kalu-ganga and the Walawe-ganga (or Wal- 
oya) flow from the eastern base of Adam’s Peak through 
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the district of Sabaragamnwa to the sea, the former south- 
westerly, the latter south-easterly. Both are navigable by 
country boats for some distance, — the Kalu-ganga for up- 
wards of 60 miles, from above Eatnapura to the sea at 
Kalutara, whence a canal connects it with Colombo. The 
Walawe ganga falls into the sea 8 miles to the west of 
Hambantota. The Mahaoya falls into the sea, after a 
westerly course of about 70 miles, to the north of Negombo, 
The other rivers, except during the heavy rains, are of no 
great size, and none of them are navigable. 

Lakes and Canals . — There are in Ceylon some lakes 
of considerable extent and of great beauty. Those of 
Colombo, Bolgoda, and Negombo are of natural formation; 
those which have been formed by human labour will be 
noticed below in connection with irrigation. The rivers, as 
already explained, descend rapidly from the hills, and sweep 
along in their rapid course large quantities of earthy matter; 
at their junction with the ocean they are met “ transversely 
by the gulf-streams, and the sand and soil with which they 
are laden, instead of being carried out to sea, are heaped up 
iu bars aloug the shores, and then, augmented by similar 
deposits held in suspension by the currents, soon extend to 
north and south, and force the rivers to flow behind them 
in search of a new outlet.” At the mouths of the rivers, 
the bars thus created generally follow the direction of the 
current, and long embankments are gradually raised, behind 
which the rivers flow for considerable distances before enter- 
ing the sea. Occasionally the embouchures become closed 
by the accumulations without, and the rivers, swollen by 
the rains, force new openings for themselves, and leave 
their ancient channels converted into lakes. Thus have 
been formed the lakes of Colombo and Kegombo on the 
west coast, the harbour of Batticaloa on the east, and the 
long low embankments of sand on both coasts. These 
embankments, known by the local name of ‘‘Gobbs,” and 
often from one to three miles in breadth, are covered with 
thriving cocoa-nut plantations. 

The Dutch whilst iu possession of Ceylon did much to 
improve its water communication, and connected the 
natural channels formed by these embankments by con- 
structing artificial canals, so as to provide unbroken water 
comnnunicatiott between Kalpitiya, on the ]Sr."W. coast, and 
ISfegombo; this line has been extended from Kegombo to 
Colombo, and on to the south as far as Kalutara. 

Harbours . — ^The magnificent basin of Trincomalee, sit- 
uated on the east coast of Ceylon, is perhaps unsurpassed 
in extent, security, and beauty by any haven in the world. 
The Admiralty has a dockyard here, and it is the principal 
naval station in the Indian Seas; but it is far removed 
from the productive districts, the population is small and 
scattered, and vessels have to resort to the rocky and 
dangerous harbour of Point de Galle at the south, or to the 
open roadstead of Colombo on the west. Something has 
been done by blasting to improve Galle harbour, but it 
is small, and its entrance is narrow and difficult ; it is also 
somewhat remote from the most productive districts, and 
the Colonial Government has decided on making a break- 
water at Colombo in preference to improving Galle har- 
bour. The anchorage at Colombo is good, and it is antici 
pated that the new works will render it a secure harbour 
at all times of the year. 

Seasons, Climate, dec . — The seasons in Ceylon differ very 
slightly from those prevailing along the coasts of the Indian 
peninsula. The two distinctive monsoons of the year are 
called, from the winds which accompany them, the south- 
west and the north-east. The former is very regular in its 
approach, and may be looked for along the S.W. coast be- 
tween the 10th and 20th of May ; the latter reaches the 
N.E. coast between the end of October and the middle of 
November. There is a striking contrast in the influence 
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whicli the south-west monsoon exerts on the one side 
of the island and on the other. The clouds are driven 
against the lofty mountains that overhang the western and 
southern coasts, and their condensed vapours descend there 
in copious showers. But the rains do not reach the op- 
posite side of the island: whilst the south-west is deluged, 
the east and north are sometimes exhausted with dryness ; 
and it not unfrequently happens that different sides of the 
same mountain present at the same moment the opposite 
extremes of drought and moisture. The influence of the 
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north-east monsoon is more general The mountains which 
face the north-east are lower and more remote from the sea 
than those on the south-west ; the clouds are carried further 
inland, and it rains simultaneously on hoth sides of the 
island. Owingto the efforts of Lieut.-CoL Byers, E.E., the 
surveyor-general of Ceylon, very accurate meteorological 
observations have been recorded throughout Ceylon for the 
last few years, and the following table has been compiled 
from the ofScial return of rainfall in Ceylon during the 
years 1870-1874 inclusive : — 


Months. 

Colombo, 
42 feet. 

Galle, 

40 feet 

Eatnapnra, 
114 feet. 

Jattna, 

9 feet. 

Puttalam, 
11 feet. 

Anuradha- 
pnra, 312 ft. 

Trincomalee, 
176 feet 

inrfeet 

Badnlla, 
2220 feet 

NuwaraEliya, 
6240 feet. 

Kotmale, 
4000 feet. 

Inches 
of rain. 

Rainy 

days. 

Inches 
of lam. 

!-§ 

Inches 
of rain. 

Rainy 

days 

Inches 
of rain. 

Rainy 

days. 

Inches 
of ram 

It 

Inches 
of lam 

c ^ 

It 

Inches 
of laan. 

It 

Inches 
of rain. 

1^ 

Inches 
of rain. 

M-a 

Inches 
of lain. 

Rainy 

days. 

Inches 
of rain 

If 

January ... 

2-26 

8 

4-06 

12 

7-24 

15 

1-33 

6 

3-02 

8 

3-57 

7 

8-01 

13 

5-65 

12 

10-79 

10 

7-77 

13 

1-67 

2 

February.. 

2-37 

5 

3 69 

9 

5-55 

9 

2-51 

4 

1-81 

5 

2-52 

6 

3-71 

8 

6-12 

8 

6 29 

7 

3-06 

8 

3-38 

6 

March 

7-08 

9 

3 62 

14 

6-70 

14 

1-78 

2 

2-49 

6 

2 01 

4 

1-23 

5 

2-31 

6 

2-] 5 

3 

2 20 

6 

2-22 

6 

Ajrril 

May 

7-45 

12 

6-86 

14 

11 11 

11 

3-87 

6 

6-51 

11 

8-26 

12 

2-55 

7 

7-39 

16 

7-99 

6 

7-32 

16 

11-37 

17 

11-82 

18 

8-39 

22 

14-91 

24 

2-69 

4 

2-49 

7 

2-92 

7 

2-46 

5 

5 13 

14 

3-29 

4 

6-61 

16 

11-78 

19 

June 

4-63 

16 

6 87 

21 

lS-57 

26 

1 03 

1 

0-43 

4 

0-97 

3 

0-48 

2 

9-73 

24 

2-12 

3 

16-08 

26 

30-16 

25 

July ... ... 

2.81 

10 

3 69 

19 

12-48 

24 

0-63 

2 

0-03 

. * 

0-04 

1 

2-88 

5 

7-65 

23 

0-74 

1 

12-19 

25 

29-75 

26 

August. . 

2-85 

8 

3-63 

17 

10 06 

21 

1-01 

3 

0-87 

2 

3-26 

5 

2 68 

8 

4-24 

21 

5-98 

6 

6-62 

22 

12-92 

21 

September 

8 50 

13 

5-41 

16 

19-93 

23 

3-26 

5 

0-63 

4 

4-00 

5 

5-74 

8 

7-92 

21 

0 77 

1 

12-83 

21 

24 79 

16 

October. . 

13-71 

19 

10-17 

20 

17-75 

24 

6-06 

12 

4-79 

9 

3-54 

8 

7-82 

15 

9-63 

22 

6 88 

4 

9-66 

23 

20-75 

20 

November 

12-83 

18 

12-24 

16 

13-90 

21 

17-39 

20 

10-95 

18 

11-15 

19 

13-27 

21 

10-51 

21 

9 37 

9 

8-41 

21 

10 92 

17 

December 

4 39 

12 

6-68 

1 

15 

8-06 

16 

7-00 

15 

4-80 

13 

5-98 

17 

9 42 

19 

5-34 

16 

1-65 

3 

3 91 

11 

4 51 

7 

Total for the 























year on the 
average of 

75-70 

148 

76-31 

195 

146-26 

328 

48-56 

79 

38-82 

87 

48-22 

94 

60-25 

116 

81-62 

204 

58-02 

57 

96-66 

208 

164-22' 

182 

five years. 
























* 2 days in 1872 and 1 in 1873. 


This table shows that throughout Ceylon the greatest quantity 
of rain falls in the last three months of the year, though at high 
elevations and within the immediate influence of the highest 
mountains the rainfall in June is very great. At Colombo, on the 
west coast, the rai nf all is 75 '70 inches, and the number of rainy days 
is 148 ; at Gaffe, at the south-west comer, the rainfall is nearly the 
same, viz., 76 31, but the number of rainy days is 195. At Ratna- 
pura, about 65 miles S.E. of Colombo, and lying immediately xmder 
Adam’s Peak, the rainfall is 146 '26 , and the rainy days 228. Jaffna 
is at the extreme north of the island ; Puttalam lies on a salt lake, 
behind a gohh, close to the west coast. Anuradhapura lies to the 
north-east of Puttalam, about 40 miles from the low hills at the 
north of the mountain zone. Trincomalee is on the east coast, 
almost due east of Anuradhapura. Badnlla hes to the far east of 
the mountain zone, and, though at a higher elevation than Kandy, 
has a very small rainfall. The hill-station of Nnwara Ehya has a 
rainfall of 96 66, and the coffee district of Kotmale, lying below the 
highest lulls, has a rainfall of 164*22, and 182 rainy days The 
I’cturns for 1874 show that at four stations the rainfall in 24 hours 
exceeded five inches. The following table, compiled from the 
surveyor-general’s returns, shows the temperature: — 


Teftnperature of tho Air in 1874. 


Station. 

1 

1 

§ 

Mean daily maximum 
temperaiuie iu the shade. 

Mean daily minimum I 
temperature in the shade, j 

• Adopted mean 
temperature of the air. 

Maximum temperature" 
of the axr. 

i 

S 

r 

& 

i 

ft; 

1 * 

P 

Minimum temperature 
on the grass. 


42 

85-3 

76-2 

80-7 

91-5 

69-3 

22-2 

165-0 

65-1 

Ratnapura .. . . 

114 

84-1 

75-9 

80-0 

89-2 

72-4 

16-8 

167-8 

66-6 

Puttalam 

11 

87-0 

75-3 

81-1 

95-5 

63-8 

31-7 

161-0 

... 

Anuradhapura... 

312 

87-8 

73-8 

80-5 

95-0 

60-6 

34-4 

159-0 

36-0 

Mannar 


85-8 

77-4 

81-6 

91-8 

70-2 

21-6 


54-8 

Jaffna 

9 

86 2 

77 4 

81-8 

92-8 

65-5 

27-3 

166-4 

63-0 

Trincomalee.. .. 

175 

881 

76 6 

81-8 

98-8 

\69-5 

29-3 

176-0 

62-3 

Batticaloa 

21 

86-5 

76-4 

81-4 

94-8 

68 6 

26-2 

169-0 


Hambantota.. .. 

40 

86-2 

74-4 

80-3 

98-0 

65-1 

32-9 

155-0 

66-2 

Gaffe 

40 

82-9 

76 6 

79-7 

88-0 

71-0 

17-0 

160-0 

67-0 

Kandy 

1650 

79-5 

72-8 

76-1 

84-9 

66-5 

18-4 

162-4 

40-4 

Nuwara Eliya . 

6150 

65 2 

61-7 

58-4 

73-0 

38-0 

35-1 

154-0 

7-2 

BaduUa 

2220 

81-7 

65-7 

73 7 

88-0 

54-0 

34-0 

160-0 

53-0 


The length of the day, owing to the proximity of the 
island to the equator, does not vary more than an hour at 
any season. The mean time of the rising of the sun’s 
centre at Colombo on February 1st is 6^ 23“ a.m,, and of 
its setting 6^5“ p.m. On August 15th its rising is at 
gh 4 gm a^nd its setting at 6^ 7“ p.m. It is mid-day in 
Colombo when it is morning in England. Colombo is 
situated in 79° 50' 45" E. long., and the day is further 
advanced there than at Greenwich by 5^ 19“ 23®. 

Geology and Minerals . — Ceylon may he said to have 
been for ages slowly rising from the sea, as appears from 
the terraces abounding in marine shells, which occur in 
situations far above high-water mark, and at some miles 
distance from the sea. A great portion of the north of 
the island may he regarded as the joint production of the 
coral polypi and the currents, which for the greater part 
of the year set impetuously towards the south ; coming 
laden with alluvial matter collected along the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and meeting with obstacles south of Point Cali- 
mere, they have deposited their burdens on the coral reefs 
round Point Pedro; and these, raised above the sea-level, 
and covered deeply by sand drifts, have formed the penin- 
sula of Jaffna, and the plains that trend westward tiU they 
unite with the narrow causeway of Adam’s Bridge. The 
Tertiary rocks are almost unknown. The great geological 
feature of the islaud is the profusion of gneiss, overlaid 
in many places in the interior by extensive hed^ of dolo- 
mitic hmestone. This formation appears to he of great 
thickness ; and when, as is not often the case, the under-sur- 
face of the gneiss series is exposed, it is invariably found 
resting on granite. Veins of pure quartz and felspar of 
considerable extent have been frequently met with in the 
gneiss ; whilst in the elevated lands of the interior in the 
Galle districts may be seen copious deposits of disinte- 
grated felspar, or haolin, commonly known as porcelain 
i clay. At various elevations the gneiss may he found 
1 intersected by veins of trap rocks, upheaved whilst in a 
I state of fusion subsequent to the consolidation of the 
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former. In some localities on tie sea-siore tiese veins 
assume tie ciaracter of pitci-stoae porphyry Hgily im.- 
pregnated with iron. Hornblende and primitive green- 
stone are found in the vicinity of Adam's Peak and in 
the Pussellava district. 

Laterite, known in Ceylon as cahooh, a product of disin- 
tegrated gneiss, exists in vast quantities in naany parts, 
and is quarried for building purposes. 

As yet no traces of coal have been found, with the 
exception of a little anthracite ; but looking to the position 
of the carboniferous deposits of northern India, lying as 
they do on the gneiss formation, it is not impossible that 
similar deposits may he here met with in like positions. 

Specimens of tin, platina, copper, and black oxide of 
niauganese from the southern province have been placed 
in the museum of the Ceylon Asiatic Society. Quicksilver 
mines existed at one time in the vicinity of Colombo, and 
the Dutch are said to have exported the article to Europe. 
Plumbago is quarried to a great extent, and has fora 
series of years formed a considerable item in the exports 
of the island. In 1850 the shipments of this article 
amounted to 23,823 cwts., in 1860 to 75,000 cwts., and in 
1874 to 150,000 cwts. Iron exists in vast quantities in the 
western, southern, and central provinces, of excellent 
quality, in many places cropping out at the surface in a 
state of great purity. The Sinhalese have been accus- 
tomed to work the ore into tools and implements from 
the most remote times ; and although the means they 
employ are rude, imperfect, and wasteful in the extreme, 
they nevertheless manufacture articles which are esteemed 
hy them far above those imported from Europe, and the 
rudely worked Sinhalese iron is equal in temper to the 
finest Swedish metal. 

Nitre and nitrate of lime are to be met with in many 
caves of the low country, whilst alum and sulphate of 
magnesia are known to exist, though in limited quantities. 
Natural deposits of common salt are found in many parts 
of the maritime provinces. It is also produced by arti- 
ficial means in large quantities under the supervision of 
Government, in whose hands its manufacture and sale 
form a monopoly which yields an annual revenue of con- 
siderable amount. In 1873 the sale of this article yielded 
£80,000. 

In the Saharagamuwa district precious stones are met 
with in great abundance ; also, though less commonly, in 
the Badulla, Nuwara Eliya, and Matara districts. The 
most valuable are the ruby, the sapphire, the amethyst, the 
cat’s-eye, and the carbuncle. Emeralds are rarely met with 
in any purity ; but the moon-stone, cinnamon stones, and 
garnets are found in great abundance and variety. 

Soil. — The natural soils of Ceylon are composed of 
quartzose gravel, felspathic clay, and sand often of a pure 
white, blended with or overlaid by brown and red loams, re- 
sulting from the decay of vegetable matter, or the disintegra- 
tion of the gneiss and hornblende formations. The whole 
of the great northern extremity of the island consists of a 
sandy and calcareous admixture, made to jdeld productive 
crops of grain, tobacco, cotton, and vegetables by the care- 
ful industry of the Tamil population, who spare no pains 
in irrigating and manuring their lands. Between the 
northern districts and the elevated mountain ranges which 
overlook the Bintenne and Uva countries are extensive 
plains of alluvial soil washed down from the table-lands 
above, where once a teeming population produced large 
quantities of grain. The remains of ancient works of 
irrigation bear testimony to the bygone agriculture of 
these extensive regions now covered by swamps or dense 
jungle. 

The general character of the soil in the maritime pro- 
vinces to the east, south, and west is sandy. Large tracts 
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of quartzose sand spread along the whole line of sea-coast, 
some of which, of a pure white, and very deficient in 
vegetable matter, is admirably adapted to the growth of 
the cinnamon plant. In the light sandy districts, where 
the soil is perfectly free, and contains a portion of veget- 
able and mineral loam, the cocoa-nut palm flourishes in 
great luxuriance. This is the case along the entire coast 
Une from Kalpitiya to Point de Galle, and further east- 
ward and northward to Matara, stretching to a distance 
inland varying from 100 yards to 3 miles. From this 
light sandy belt as far as the mountain-zone of the Kandyan 
country the land is mainly composed of low hilly undula- 
tions of sandstone and ferruginous clay, incapable of almost 
any cultivation, but intersected in every direction with 
extensive valleys and wide plains of a more generous 
soil, not highly fertile, but still capable, with a little 
industry, of yielding ample crops of rice. 

The soil of the central province, although frequently 
containing great quantities of quartzose sand and ferrugi- 
nous clay, is in many of the more elevated districts of a 
fine loamy character. Sand sufficiently vegetable and 
light for rice culture may be seen at all elevations in the 
Till] districts; but the fine chocolate and brown loams 
overlying gneiss or limestone formations, so admirably 
adapted for coffee cultivation, are only to be found on the 
steep sides or along the base of mountain ranges at an 
elevation varying from 2000 to 4000 feet, Such land 
well-timbered contains in its elements the decomjiosed 
particles of the rocks above, blended with the decayed 
vegetable matter of forests that have for centuries scattered 
beneath them the germs of fertility, The quantity of 
really rich coffge land in these districts is but small as 
compared with the extent of country, — vast tracts of open 
valleys consisting of an indifferent yellow tenacious soil 
interspersed with many low ranges of quartz rook. 

Botany. — The characteristics of the low-growing plants of 
Ceylon approach nearly to those of the coasts of southern 
India. The Rlmopliorece are numerous along the low muddy 
shores of salt lakes and stagnant pools ; and the acacias 
are equally abundant. The list comprises Mgiceras /m- 
gram.) Epithinia rmlayan% Theresia popidnea, Feronia 
elephantum, Sahadora p&rsica (the true mustard tree of 
Scripture), Eugenia bracteata, Eloeodendron Roxburghii, 
Cassia Fistula^ Cassia Boxburghii, &c. The herbaceous 
plants of the low country belong mostly to the natural 
orders Composites, LegnminosoB) Ruhiacece, Scrophulariaceoeg 
and Euphorbiaceae, 

Leaving the plains of the maritime country and ascend- 
ing a height of 4000 feet in the central districts, we find 
both herbage and trees assume an altered character. The 
foliage of the latter is larger and deeper coloured, and they 
attain a height unknown in the hot low country. The 
herbaceous vegetation is there made up of ferns, Cyr- 
tandrecB, Covpositce, Sciiaminece, and Crticacece. The 
dense masses of lofty forest at that altitude are interspersed 
with large open tracts of coarse wiry grass, called by the 
natives patanas, and of value to them as affording pas- 
turage for their cattle. 

Between the altitudes of 4000 and 8000 feet, many 
plants are to be met with partaking of European forms, 
yet blended with tropical characteristics. The guelder 
rose, St John's wort, the Fepenthes distillatoria or pitcher 
plant, violets, geraniums, buttercups, sun-dews, ladies’ 
mantles, and campanulas thrive by the side of Magno' 
liacecB, Manunculacece, Elmcarpeoe, &c. The most beauti- 
ful flowering shrub of this truly alpine region is the rhodo- 
dendron, which in many instances grows to the height of 
70 feet. It is met with in great abundance in the moist 
plains of .the elevated land above Nuwara Eliya, flowering 
abundantly in June and July. There are two distinct 
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varieties, one similar to the ISTilgiri plant, having its leaves 
broad and cordate, and of a rusty colour on the under side * 
the other, peculiar to Ceylon, is found only in forests at 
the loftiest elevations j it has narrow rounded leaves, 
silvery on the under side, and grows to enormous heights, 
frequently measuring three feet round the stem. At 
these altitudes English flowers, herbs, and vegetables have 
been cultivated with perfect success, as also wheat, oats, 
and barley. English fruit-trees grow, but rarely bear. 
Grapes are grown successfully in the north of the island. 
The vines were introduced by the Dutch, who overcame 
the diflhcnlty of perpetual summer by exposing the roots, 
and thus giving the plants an artificial winter, 

Timler . — The timber trees indigenous to Ceylon are met 
with at every altitude from the sea-beach to theloftiestmoun- 
tain peak. They vary much in their hardiness and dura- 
bility, from the common cashew-nut tree, which when felled 
decays in a month, to the ebony and satinwood, which for 
many years resist the attacks of insects and climate. The 
known woods amount to 416 varieties, of which 33 are 
valuable for furniture, and house and shipbuilding, and are 
capable of standing long exposure to weather. The most 
beautiful woods adapted to furniture work are the cala- 
mauder, ebony, flowered-satinwood, tamarind, nedun, deli, 
kadomberiya, kitul, cocoa-nut, &c.; the sack-yielding tree 
{Ant%aris sacddora), for a long time confounded with the 
far-famed upas tree of Java {Antiaris toxicaria), grows in 
the Kurunegala district of the island. 

Palms . — ^The Cocos nucifera, or cocoa-nut palm, is a 
native of the island, and may justly be considered the most 
valuable of its trees. It grows iu vast abundance along the 
entire sea-coast of the west and south sides of the island, 
and furnishes almost all that a Sinhalese villager requires. 
Its fruit, when green, supplies food and drink ; when ripe, 
it yields oil. The juice of the unopened flower gives Mm 
toddy and arrack. The fibrous casing of the fruit when 
woven makes him ropes, nets, matting. The nut-shells 
form drinking-vessels, spoons, <fcc. The plaited leaves serve 
as plates and dishes, and as thatch for his cottage. The 
dried leaves are used as torches, the large leaf-stalks as 
garden fences. The trunk of the tree sawn up is employed 
for every possible purpose, from knife-handles to door- 
posts; hollowed out it forms alike a canoe or coffin. There 
are four kinds of tMs palm, — the common, the Mug, the 
dwarf, and the Maidive. 

The Palmyra and Aieca palms grow luxuriantly and 
abundantly, the former in the northern, the latter in the 
western and central districts. The one is valuable cMefly 
for its timber, of which large quantities are exported to 
the Indian coasts ; the other supplies the betel-nut in 
common use amongst natives of the eastern tropics as a 
masticatory. The export trade in the latter to India and 
eastern ports is very considerable, amounting to .£-70,000 
a year in value. 

Cinnamon . — hJext in importance to the cocoa-nut palm 
amougst the indigenous products of Ceylon is the cinna- 
mon plant, yielding the weU-known spice of that name. 

Animals . — Foremost among the animals of Ceylon is the 
elephant, which, though far inferior to those of Africa and 
the Indian continent, is nevertheless of considerable value 
when tamed, on account of its strength, sagacity, and 
docility. They are to be met with in greater or less 
numbers throughout most unfrequented parts of the interior. 
Occasionally they make inroads in herds upon the culti- 
vated grounds and plantations, committing great damage. 
In order to protect these lauds, and at the same time keep 
up the Government stud of draught elephants, “ kraals ” 
or traps on a large scale are erected in the forests, into 
wMch the wild herds are driven ; and once secured, they j 
are soon tamed and fit for service. The oxen are of ^ 
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small ske, but hardy, and capable of drawing heavy loads. 
Buffaloes exist in great numbers throughout the interior, 
where they are employed in a half -tame state for plough- 
ing rice-fields and treading out the com. They feed upon 
any coarse grass, and can therefore he maintained on the 
village pasture lauds where oxen would not find support. 
Of deer, Ceylon possesses the spotted kind {Axis maculatu), 
the muutjac {Stylocerus muntjac), a red deer (the Sambur of 
India), popularly called the Ceylon elk (Jlnsa, Aristuteiis), 
and the small musk {Afoschus meminna). There are five 
species of monkeys, one the small rilawa {Macaciis pileatus), 
and four known in Ceylon by the name of “ wandaru ” 
{Presbytes ur sinus, P. They' sites, P. cephalopterus, P. Pria- 
mus), and the small quadrumanous animal, the loris {Loris 
gracilis), known as the “Ceylon sloth." Of the Cheiroptera 
sixteen species have been identified ; amongst them is the 
rousette or flying fox {P ter opus Edwardsii). Of the Carni- 
vora the only one dangerous to man is the small black bear 
{Proekihis labiatus). The tiger is not known in Ceylon, but 
the true panther {Felis pardus) is common, as is the jackal 
{Canis aureus) and the mongoos or ichneumon {Herpestes 
vitticollis). Rats are numerous, as are the squirrel and the 
porcupine, and the pig-rat or bandicoot {Ahis bandicota), 
while the scaly ant-eater {Manis pentedactyla), locally 
known by the Malay name of pengolin, is occasionally 
found. The dugong {Hahcore dugong) is frequently seen 
on various points of the coast. 

Birds . — Upwards of 320 species of birds have been 
found in Ceylon, and many of them have splendid 
plumage, hut in this respect they are surpassed by the 
birds of South America and Northern India. The eagles 
are small and rare, but hawks and owls are numerous; 
among the latter is a remarkable brown species, the cry 
of wMch has earned for it the name of the “ devil-bird." 
The esculent swift, which furnishes in its edible nest the 
celebrated Chinese dainty, builds in caves in Ceylon. 
Crows of various species are numerous, and in the wilder 
parts pea-fowl are abundant. There are also to be men- 
tioned king-fishers, sun-birds, several beautiful fly-catchers 
and snatchers, the golden oriole, parroquets, and numerous 
pigeons, of which there are at least a dozen species. The Cey- 
lon jungle-fowl {Gallus Lafayetti) is distinct from the Indian 
species. Ceylon is singularly rich in wading and water 
birds, — ^ibises, storks, egiets, spoonbills, and herons being 
frequently seen on the wet sands, while flamingoes line 
the beach in long files, and on the deeper waters inland 
are found teal and a countless variety of ducks and smaller 
fowl. Of the birds familiar to European sportsmen there 
are partridge, quail, aud snipe in abundance, and the wood- 
cock has been seen. 

BeptU ^. — The poisonous snakes of Ceylon are not nume- 
rous. Four species have been enumerated, — the ticpolonga 
{Daboia elegam), the cobra di capello {PFaja tripudians), 
the carawilla {Trigonocephalm hypnale), and the Trigono- 
cephalus nigromarginatus, wMch is so rare that it has no 
popular name. The largest snake in Ceylon is the “boa," or 
“anaconda” of Eastern story {Python reticulatus)] it is from 
20 to 30 feet in length, and preys on hog-deer and other 
smaller animals. Crocodiles infest the rivers and estuaries, 
and the large fresh-water reservoirs which supply the rice- 
fields ; there are two species {C. biporeatus and 0. palus- 
iris). Of lizards the most note-worthy are the iguana, 
several bloodsuckers, the chameleon, and the familiar 
geckoes, wMdi are furnished with pads to each toe, by 
wMch iffiey are enabled to ascend perpendicular walls and 
adhere to glass aud ceilings. 

Insects . — Insects exist in great numbers. The leaf and 
stick insects are of great variety and beauty. Ceylon has 
four species of the ant-hon, renowned for the predaceous 
ingenuity of its larvae ; aud the wMte ants or teimites, the 
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ravages of wMck are most destructive, are at once ubiquitous 
and innumerable in every place where the climate is not 
too chilly, or the soil too sandy for them to construct their 
domed dwellings They make their way through walls 
and floors, and in a few hours destroy every vegetable 
substance within their reach Of all the insect pests that 
beset an unseasoned European the most annoying are the 
mosquitoes Ticks are also an intolerable nuisance ; they 
are exceedingly minute, and burrow under the skin. In. 
the lower ranges of the MU couutry land leeches are 
found in tormenting profusion 

I’iWies. — Of the fish in ordinary use for the table the 
fiaesfc is the seir, a species of scomber {Oyhium giiMaium). 
Mackerel, dories, carp, whitings, mullet (red and striped), 
soles, and sardines are abundant. Sharks appear on all 
parts of the coast, and the huge sa''. fish {Pristis antiquorum) 
infests the eastern coast of tne isLod, where it attains a 
length of from 12 to 15 feet b’here are also several 
fishes remarkable for the brUliaucy of their colouring; e.y., 
the "Red sea perch {Holocenfi'um ruhrmi), ot the deepest 
scarlet, and the great fire fish (Scor^cena miles), of a brilliant 
red. Some are purple, others yellow, and numbers with 
scales of a lustrous greon are called “parrots” by the natives; 
of these one {Spanis JSardwichii) is called the ** flower 
parrot,” from its exquisite colouring — irregular hands of 
blue, crimson, and pmple, green, yellow and grey, crossed 
by perpendicular stripes of black 

Pearl Fishery. — Pearl oysters are found in the Tambala- 
gam bay, near Trincomalee, but the great banks on which 
these oysters are usually found lie near Arippu, off the 
northern part of the west coast of Ceylon, at a distance of 
from 16 to 20 miles from the shore. They extend for 
many miles north and south, varying considerably in their 
size and productiveness. A naturalist was recently 
employed by the Government for five years to study the 
habits of the pearl oysters, but no information of any value 
has been obtained. It is, however, generally believed that 
the oyster arrives at maturity in its seventh year, that the 
pearl is then of full size and perfect lustre, and that if the 
oyster be not then secured it will shortly die, and the pearl be 
lost It is certain that from some unexplained cause the 
oysters disappear from their known beds for years together. 
The Dutch had no fishery from 1732 to 1746, audit failed 
them again for 27 years from 1768 to 1796. The fishery 
was again interrupted between 1820 and 1828, also from 
1833 to 1854, audfrom 1864 to 1873 la 1797 and 1798 
the Government sold the privilege of fishing the oyster-beds 
for ^123,982 and i 142,780 respectively. Since that time 
the fishery has been conducted by the Government itself, 
which sells the oysters in heaps of 1000 as they are 
landed from the boats. Under this system, however, 
receipts have not exceeded £87,000 in any year, and have 
fallen as low as £7200, which was the net revenue from the 
fishery of 1874. The fi.shery immediately preceding (that of 
1803) yielded a net revenue of £46,000. The small oyster 
found at Tambalagam is the Placuna placenta ; the pearl- 
oyster of the Arippu banks is the Meleagrina margaritifera. 

IHsiory. — ^The island of Ceylon was known to the Greeks 
and Romans under the name of Taprdbane, and in later times 
Serendib, Sirinduil, and Zeylan have been employed to 
designate it by writers of the 'Western and Eastern Worlds. 
Serendib is a corruption of the Sanskrit Sinhaladvipa. 
Like most Oriental countries, Ceylon possesses a great mass 
of antiquarian records, in which the real is so intimately 
and largely blended with the ideal that the student finds 
it difficult to determine tiie respective limits of history 
and fable. The labours of Tumour have, however, helped 
to dissipate much of what was before confused and con- 
tradictory, and in hi admirable translation of the " Maha- 
wauso'' W 0 may trace the true current of Sinhalese history. 
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Of the first colonization of Ceylon but little is known. 
In the great Hindu epic, the Eamayana, we have the fable 
of the conquest of a part of Ceylon by the hero Rama and 
his followers, who, as the poem tells, besieged and took the 
capital of its king Eawana. No permanent occupation of 
the country took place at this time, nor until the advent, 
in 543 B.C., of Vijaya an Indian prince, who, arriving from 
the mainland with a small band of followers, succeeded in 
estabhshmg himself as sole ruler of the country. To this 
king is attributed the introduction of caste into Ceylon, 
an mstitution which, although far less rigorously observed 
than on the continent, is still maintained. 

Under him and his successors Ceylon attained a degree 
of civilization scarcely to be looked for in that remote age 
of Oriental despotism. The purity of the religious and 
moral code, the strict administration of justice, and the 
well-defined and carefully protected rights of the king and 
his many classes of subjects excite our admiration not less 
than our astonishment. It is impossible, however, to 
follow the subsequent current of Sinhalese history through 
its many intricate windings. It must suffice to say that 
the descendants of Vijaya the conqueror continued to 
hold the reins of government with varied ability and 
unequal success. Some of them were distinguished for their 
learning, their military prowess, their benevolence, and the 
length of their reigns. Others lived amidst civil dissensions 
and foreign invasions, which nob unfrequently cost them 
their lives. The incursions of the Malabars upon their 
territories were not less frequent and fatal than those 
of the Danes in Britain. During a period of four or 
five centuries, these marauders continued to pour their 
bands of armed men into the island ; and so far had the 
country fallen off from its ancient prosperity and strength 
that when, in the year 1506, the Portuguese adventurer 
Almeida lauded at Colombo, he found the island divided 
into seven separate kingdoms. 

The first settlement of the Portuguese was effected in 
1517, when Albergaria succeeded in obtaining permission 
from the king of Kotta, whose territories closely adjoined 
Colombo, to erect a small factory on the latter spot for 
purposes of trade. Once established, the new-comers lost 
no opportunity of strengthening their position and extend- 
ing their intercourse with the natives. Stone walls 
quickly took the place of palisades ; the factory became a 
fort ; whilst bristling cannon commanded alike the 
approaches by land and the entrance by sea. Alarmed at 
these unequivocal signs of military possession, the Sin- 
halese kings attempted to expel their new friends from the 
island, m which they were joined by the Moorish and other 
traders opposed to the progress of the Portuguese. But 
their efforts were too late, and proved ineffectual; and 
after a series of unequal and sanguinary conflicts, the 
Europeans found themselves in secure possession of the 
west coast of Ceylon. 

The fanatical zeal and remorseless cruelty of the 
Portuguese were a constant source of dissension with 
the natives; and when, in the year 1602, the Dutch, 
under Admiral Spilberg, landed on the east coast and 
sought the alhance of the king of Kandy in the interior 
of the island, every encouragement was held out to them 
with the view of inducing them to aid in expelling the 
Portuguese. Nothing seems to have come of this until 
1638-9, when a Dutch expedition attacked and razed the 
Portuguese forts on the east coast. In the following year 
they landed at Negombo, without, however, establishing 
themselves in any strong post. In 1644 Negombo was 
captured and fortified by the Dutch, while in 1656 they 
took Colombo, and in 1 658 they drove the Portuguese from 
Jaffna, their last stronghold in Ceylon. 

Pursuing a wiser policy than their predecessors, the 
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Dutcli lost no opportunity of improving that portion of 
the county which owned their supremacy, and of opening 
a trade with the interior. More tolerant and less ambitious 
of military renown than the Portuguese, they so far 
succeeded in their object as to render their commerce 
between this island and Holland a source of great profit. 
Many new branches of industry were developed. Public 
works were undertaken on a large scale, and education, if 
not universally placed within the reach of the inhabitants 
of the maritime provinces, was at least well cared lor on a 
broad plan of Government supervision. 

That which they had so much improved by policy they 
were, however, unable to defend by force when the British 
turned their arms against them. A century and a h alf 
had wrought great changes in the physical and mental 
status of the Dutch colonists. The territory which in 
1658 they had slowly gained by undaunted and obstinate 
bravery, they as rapidly lost in 1796 by imbecility and 
cowardice. 

The first intercourse of the English with Ceylon took 
place as far back as 1763, when an embassy was despatched 
from Madras to the king of Kandy, without, however, 
leading to any result. On the rupture between Great 
Britain and Holland in 1795, a force was sent against the 
Dutch possessions in Ceylon, where the opposition offered 
was so slight that by the following year the whole 
of their forts were in the hands of the English com- 
mander. 

At first the island was placed under the care of the 
East India Company, but in 1802 the whole seaboard of 
Ceylon became, by the treaty of Amiens, a possession of 
the British Crown. The central tract of hilly country, 
hedged in by impenetrable forests and precipitous moun- 
tain ranges, remained in possession of Wikrama Sinha, 
the last of the Malabar dynasty of kings, who showed no 
signs of encouraging communication with his European 
neighbours. i 

Minor differences led in 1803 to an invasion of the j 
Kandyan territory ; but sickness, desertion, and fatigue 
proved more formidable adversaries to the British forces 
than the troops of the Sinhalese monarch, and peace was 
eventually concluded upon terms by no means favourable 
to the English. The cruelty and oppression of the king 
now became so intolerable to his subjects that disaffection 
spread rapidly amongst them. Executions of the most 
horrible kinds were perpetrated. The utmost stretch of 
despotism failed to repress the popular indignation j and 
in 1815 the British, at the urgent request of many of the 
Adigara and other native chiefs, proceeded against the 
tyrant, who was captured near Kandy, and subsequently 
ended his days in exile. With him ended a long line of 
sovereigns, whose pedigree may be traced through upwards 
of two thousand years. 

By a convention entered into with the Kandyan chiefs 
on the 2d of March 1815, the entire sovereignty of the 
island passed into the hand^ of the British, who in return 
guaranteed to the inhabitants civil and religious hberty. 
The religion of Buddha was declared invioMhle, and its 
rights, ministers, and places of worship were to he main- 
tained and protected ; the laws of the country were to be 
preserved and administered according to established forms j 
and the royal dues and revenues were to be levied as before 
for the support of Government. 

With the exception of a serious outbreak in some parts 
of the interior in 1817, which lasted for upwards of a year, 
aud of two minor attempts at rebellion easily put down, in 
1843 and 1848, the political atmosphere of Ceylon has 
remained undisturbed since the deportation of the last 
king of Kandy, 

Population . — The total population of Ceylon, as ascer- 
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tained by the census of March 1871, is given as 2,406,262 
Its distribution according to Provinces is as follows . — 


Province. 

Population. 

Area. 

Population to 
squaae imle. 

Western 

775,285 

3,345 

232 

North-Western 

269,084 

2,383 

113 

Southern . ... 

399,755 

1,937 

206 

Eastern 

113,290 

3,516 

32 

Northern 

1 281,788 

3,189 

89 

Centi-al 

405,340 

3,770 

85 

North-Central 

70,720 

4,384 

16 

Total 

I 2,406,262 

24,474 1 

98 


The principal towns with these populations ru’c — 
Colombo 95,843, GaUe 47,059, and Jaffna 34,864. 


The distribution according to race is as follows : 

Suihalese 1,970,207 

Tamils 340,685 

Arab descendants 163,516 

Malays 7,952 

Other Asiatics, Kafirs, &c 3,835 

European descendants and half-castes .. 14,181 

Europeans 5,886 


Total 2,406,262 


Gmernment . — Ceylon is a Crown colony, that is, a possession of 
the British Crown acquued by conquest oi cession, die aiiaiis of 
which are administered by a governor, who receives his appointment 
from the Ciown, geneialiy for a term of six years. He is assisted 
by an executive and a legislative council. The executive council 
acts as the cabinet of the governor, aud consists of the Queen’s 
advocate, the three principal officers of the colony (namely, the 
colonial secretary, the treasurer, and the auditor-general), and the 
general in command of the forces, The legislative council, in 
addition to the members of the executive, includes the two 
prmcipal civil officers of the western and central provinces, the 
surveyor-general, the collector of customs, and six unoilicial 
members nominated by the governor, who geneialiy selects 
three to represent the planting and mercantile community, and 
three to represent the Sinhalese, Tamil, and Eurasian mliaktants; 
the governor presides and has a casting vote, it tlie numbeis are 
equal, in addition to his original vote. There are thus nine oiiicial 
members and six unofficial. The powcis of the govexiior con.stitute 
a “paternal despotism,” controlled only by the distant authouty 
of the Crown, as exercised through the secretary of state for the 
colonies The functions of his councils are consultative ; the adop- 
tion or rejection of then.' lecomniendatinns icsts exclusively with 
himself The executive council is the body hy whose advice all 
Government measiues are originally framed pieparatory to their 
submission to the legislative council, hy whom they are finally 
discussed writh all the forms of parliamentary dehate ; still the 
paianionnt authority of the governor can oveiiule their delibera- 
tions, and their labours may be nullified by his withholding his 
assent, which is necessary to give an enactment the force ot law 
pending its allowance or disallowance hy the Crown. All legisla- 
tive enactments must he published in the local gazette for three 
weeks before they can he finally adopted by the legislature. A 
certain portion of the colonial expenditure is covered by permanent 
ordinances, wbieh provide for the fixed establishments oi the colony, 
the contribution towards the military defence of the colony, and 
the payment of interest and sinking fund on account of loans. All 
other expenditure has to he covered by an annual vote of the 
legislative council. The administration is carried on hy a civil 
service, organized on the model of the great institutioii by which 
onr Indian empire has been formed. It is recruited by members 
selected hy competition from a limited number of candidates nomi- 
nated by the secretary of state and the governor of Ceylon. The 
selected candidates are carefully trained in the colonial office at 
■Whitehall and in the public offices in Ceylon, and are also required 
to pass an examination in the native languages before being em- 
ployed in any responsible office. For tbis highly -trained body the 
moxCiimportant civil appointments in Ceylon, including many of 
the judicial appointments, are reserved. The old routine system 
of rising by senioriiy was abolished hy the order of the earl of 
Derby m 1846, and merit instead of senioiiiy is professedly now 
the basis of promotion. The island is divided into seven provinces, 
each having its chief and assistant agents, who carry on the affairs 
of the province under the direct antlioiity of the Government 
The agents of Goveimment are the sole means of communication 
hetwem the Government and the native inhabitants of the island ; 
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it is tlieir duty to ascertain the real feelings of the people in refer- 
ence to any Government measure the expediency of which may be 
doubtful, and to keep them thoroughly acquainted with any change 
in the law, and also to bring before the G-overnment the wants of 
the people, and to obtain c'aily mtormation of any disaffection or 
tear of a rising of the people. They hav'e consequently very delicate 
and important duties to iieiform in i elation to the native chiefs and 
nobles. They have also to collect, through their suboidmates, all 
the revenue not derived from customs duries, to see that the public 
buildings and highways are kept in pioper order, and generally to 
see to the welfaie of the piovince. The provinces are mvided into 
disti-icts under an assistant agent, and the districts are parcelled out 
into smaller ihvisions under native chiefs and headmen of various 
r.mks,— called in the Kandyan country Eatemabatmayas, Koralas, 
and Aracbchies , in the maritime Sinhalese provinces Mtidaliyas, 
Sluhandirams, and Vidanas ; in the Tamil provinces Vanniyas, 
Udaiyars, and Vidanas The Kandyan provinces are the central, 
north-central, and parts of the western and north-western ; the 
maritime or low-coimtry Sinhalese provinces are the southern and 
paits of the western and north-western; the Tamil provinces are 
the noitliem and eastern. 

Justice . — The admmistration of justice is conducted by a Supreme 
Court, consisting of a chief justice and two puisne judges ; hy dis- 
tiict judges, police magistrates, justices of the peace, and commis- 
sioners of 001111:3 of Request. There are a Queen’s advocate and a 
deputy Queen’s advocate for the island. These officers correspond 
to the attorney-general and solicitor-general in England. They are 
the law ufficBis of the Government, and are bound to give their 
adviee on any case submitted for their opinion, and to appear for 
the Crown in all civil suits. The Queen’s advocate also has to 
discharge the duties of public prosecutor, to supervise the proceed- 
ings of the justices of the peace, and to conduct the prosecution in 
all cases before the wSuprerae Court and in all aenous cases before 
the District Courts. The Queen’s advocate is assisted by provincial 
deiiuties, who are the legal advisers of the agents of Government in 
charge of the provinces. 

The Supreme Court has ori^nal criminal jurisdiction in aU cases. 
It usually tries only cases ordinarily punished with more than one 
j ear’s imprisonment , in all criminal cases it has the assistance of 
a jury. It goes on circuit twice a year for criminal cases. It has 
njipellate jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over all the subordinate 
courts in the island, and the power to issue writs of mandamus and 
habeas corpus. The Distinct Coui'ts have criminal jurisdiction in 
cases ordinaiily punishable by twelve months’ imprisonment with 
01 without hard labour, by a fine of £100 or, more strictly, 1000 
rupees, or by 50 lashes, or by imprisonment and fine, or by imprison- 
ment and lashes within the specified limits. They have original 
civil junsdiction in all cases, whether affecting land or not, in 
lunacy, in testamentary and matrimonial eases, and in administer- 
ing the estates of minors and intestates. They have long exercised . 
the combined powers of the Court of Chancery and the Courts of ' 
Law which have been onlyiecently conferred by the Judicature Acts 
on the Supreme Court of Jndicatuiein England. The District Courts 
have no jury, hut they have the power, which, however, is rarely 
exercised, of .summoning assessors to their assistance. The police 
courts have jurisdiction m oases ordinarily punishable hy imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for three months, by a fine of 
£5 or 50 nipees, or by twenty lasbes, or by imprisonment and fine, 
or by imprisonment and lashes within the specified limits. The 
Courts of Requests have jurisdiction in civil cases where the matter 
in dispute is not of gi-eater value than £30 The pleadings in all 
the couits are in English, but the proceedings are conducted in the 
language of the district unless both parties are English. The evi- 
dence is interpreted and recorded in English. 

Village Tribunals . — In ancient times all petty disputes were settled 
by the village elders, who formed the village council or gamsabawa. 
When the island fell under European control these native customs 
were rudely swept away, and courts were established which were to 
administer justice equally to all. In course of time it was found 
that these courts were in reality highly oppressive to the people, 
who are of a litigious disposition, by bringing parties and witnesses 
away from their homes for the settlement of every petty case and 
involving them in costs for stamps and legal assistance, the costs 
often being tenfold the value of the matter in dispute. It was also 
found that the ancient customs hy which each shareholder in arable 
land was compelled to take his proper share in the comtnon work, 
such as fencing, repairing the dams of the reservoirs for irrigation, 
and the like, had gradually fallen into disuse under Bntish rule. 

It was consequently determined by Sir Hercules Robinson, then 
governor of Ceylon, to revive the ancient system, and hy the 
“Village Communities Ordinance, 1871,” power was given to every 
village or group of villages to frame rules, having the force of law, 
for the management of village affairs, and to form village tribunals 
on the ancient model for the settlement of all petty cases^ such as 
petty assaults and the like, punishable by a small fine, and all civil 
cases of £2 and under. These tribunals are presided over by a 
native of lank and experience. The experiment has proved a sue- 
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cess beyond tbe expectation of its original advocates. The relief 
to the people in getting their small disputes settled on the spot by 
their own elders is very great, and tbe revival of the ancient village 
customs is leading to the general restoration of the village tanka 
and other inigatioii woiks, which were rapidly falling into decay 
from the failure of the Gorerument to enforce the ancient rules for 
their preservation. 

Laws . — In the maritime provinces ceded to Gieat Britain by tbe 
peace of Amiens the Roman-Dutch law prevails ; m the Kandyan 
provinces the Kandyan law is administered under the convention 
of 1815. The Mahometans have their own laws of marriage and 
succession. The English law of evidence, tnal by jury in the moie 
serious criminal cases, and the English mercantile law have been 
introdnced by local enactments The Roman-Dutch law applies 
where no other system of law .specially applies. Cases fiequently 
occur in which it is a matter of the utmost difficulty to determine 
by which system of law they are to be decided, and it is a matter 
for surprise that no attempt lias been made to codify tbe Ceylon 
laws, or at least to adapt to tbe not very diffeiunt circumstances of 
Ceylon the admirable civil and criminal codes, and the regulations 
of procedure, which have been given to India by the able men who 
have followed Lord Macaulay in the great task of regulating the 
admmistration of justice in India 

Language. — The language of nearly 70 per cent, of the 
population is Sinhalese; of the remaining 30 per cent., 
with the exception of about 6000 Eurojjeans and about 
14,000 of European descent, the language is Tamil, 
Sinhalese is an Aryan language, nearly allied to Pali, 
which is the sacred language of Buddhism. Tamil is 
a Dravidian language spoken by those of Arab descent 
and by the Tamils, who are natives of the northern and 
eastern provinces, as well as by the Tamil immigrants 
from Southern India. A corrupt form of Portuguese is 
spoken by some natives of European descent The 
Yaddas, a small forest tribe, speak a distinct language, and 
the Rodiyas, an outcast tribe, possess a large vocabulary 
of their own. Pali is one of the Prakrits of ancient India, 
“ which was spoken in the sixth century before Christ, and 
has been a dead language for upwards of two thousand 
years.” It was the dialect of Magadha, or Southern Bebar, 
and was the language in which Gautama Buddha preached. 
“ Originally a mere provincial dialect, it was raised by the 
genius of the great reformer to the dignity of a classic 
language. It stands to Sanskrit in the relation of a 
younger sister ; Pali and Sanskrit, though intimately con- 
nected, being independent corruptions of the lost Aryan 
speech which is their common parent,” 

Literature — The Sinhalese possess several original 
poems of some merit, and an extensive and most interest- 
ing series of native chronicles, but their most valuable 
literature is written in Pali, though the greater portion 
of It has been translated into Sinhalese, and is best known 
to the people through these Sinhalese translations. The 
Pali literature is of great extent; it comprises — (1.) Tho 
Buddhist Scriptures, called the Tripitaka, estimated in 
extent at eleven times that of our own Bible, and dating 
from 309 b g.; (2.) The commentaries of Buddhaghosha, 
which date from the 5th century A.D.; and (3.) Historical, 
grammatical, and other works, of various dates from the 
2d or 3d century to the present day, of which the most 
important are the two histories Dipavamsa and Malxavamsa, 
the discovery of which made the name of George Tumour 
illustrious, for in them we find the only authentic sources 
for the history of India previous to the Christian era. 
The treasures of the Pali literature are gradually being 
opened up to European scholars ; foremost amongst those 
who have sought to raise Pali scholarship to a science 
are a Erenchman and a Dane. Burnouf has left behind 
him the important works — Introduction d VExstoire du 
Louddhisme and Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi; and Pansboll 
IS now editing the text of the entire Jataha^ or History of 
the Births of Buddha. This work is being translated by 
an Englishman, Professor Childers, whose valuable diction- 
ary is an immense boon to the Pali student. 
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Meligions . — Tlie census of 1871 gives tie following 
figures : — 

Buddhists.. . 1,520,575 I Mahometans... 171,542 

Hindus 465,944 j Christians 240,042 

Of the Christians, about 186,000 are Eoman Catholics, 
and 54,000 are Protestants of various denominations; and 
it is estimated that about 150,000 of them are Sinhalese, 
72,000 Tamils, and 18,000 Europeans and Eurasians. 
The Mahometans are the descendants of Arabs (locally 
termed Moormen) and the Malays. The Tamils, both 
the inhabitants of the island and the immigrants from 
India, are Hindus, with the exception of the 72,000 
Christians. The Sinhalese, numbering 7 0 per cent, of the 
whole population, are, with the exception of 150,000 
Christians, Buddhists. Ceylon may properly be called 
a Buddhist country, and it is here that Buddhism is found 
almost in its pristine purity. Ceylon was converted to 
Buddhism about 300 years B.c. by the great Augustine of 
Buddhism, Mahinda, son of the Indian king Dhammasoka ; 
and the extensive ruins throughout Ceylon, especially in 
the ancient cities of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa. bear 
witness to the sacrifices which kings and people joined in 
making to create lasting monuments of their faith. 
Under European rule royal support is no longer given to 
it, but its pure and simple doctrines live in the hearts of 
the people, and are the noblest monument to the memory 
of its founder Gautama Buddha. The taking of the 
meanest life is strictly forbidden, and falsehood, intem- 
perance, dishonesty, anger, pride, and covetousness are 
denounced as incompatible with Buddhism, which enjoins 
the practice of chastity, gratitude, contentment, modera- 
tion, forgiveness of injuries, patience, and cheerfulness. 
The Buddhist priests are sworn to cehbacy, and are regu- 
larly ordained. They are required to meet at convenient 
places every fourteen days for mutual confession. The 
Buddhist Temples in the Kandyan country possess valu- 
able lands, the greater portion of which is held by here- 
ditary tenants on the tenure of service. These lands were 
given out with much care to provide for all that was 
necessary to maintain the temple and its connected 
monastery. Some tenants had to do the blacksmiths’ 
work, others the carpenters’, while another set of tenants 
had to cultivate the land reserved for supplying the mon- 
astery, others again had to attend at the festivals, and 
]>repare decorations, and carry lamps and banners. In 
course of time difficulties arose ; the English courts were 
averse to a system under which the rent of lands was paid 
by hereditary service, and a commission was issued by the 
governor, Sir Hercules Eohinson, to deal with the whole 
question, to define the services and to enable the tenants 
to commute these for a money payment. The result of 
the inquiry was to show that the services, except in a 
few instances, were not onerous, and that almost without 
an exception the tenants were willing to continue the 
system. The Government maintains an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment consisting, for the Church of England, of a bishop, 
whose see is Colombo, an archdeacon, four principal chap- 
lains, and several junior chaplains ; and, for the Church of 
Scotland, of four principal chaplains. The total cost of 
this establishment is about .£14,000 a year. Various 
missionary bodies have established themselves in Ceylon. 

Oaste . — Caste exists among the Sinhalese as a conven- 
tional and social, not as a sacred institution. AH castes, 
however low, are eligible to the priesthood, which com- 
mands the homage of the highest. Buddha teaches that — 

“A man does not become low caste by birth, 

Nor by birtb does one become high caste ; 

High caste is the result of high actions — 

And by actions does a man degrade himself to caste 
that is low.” 
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nevertheless, caste was tolerated under the Sinhalese 
kings as a social institution, and in the account given in 
the Maltavama of the planting of the great Bo tree, it 
is said that “ the sovereign, the lord of chariots, directed 
that it should be lifted by the four high caste tribes and 
by eight persons of each of the other castes.” The highest 
caste among the Sinhalese is the goi-vansa, or tillers of 
the soil ; there are, besides, fishers, smiths, washers, baggage- 
carriers, weavers, potters, scavengers, and many others. 
Every trade is a caste. The castes do not intermarry, and 
neither wealth nor European influence has had any eflhct 
in breaking down caste distinctions. At present the 
wealthiest native of Ceylon is a fisher by caste, but his 
wealth cannot gain him admittance to the houses of the 
native aristocracy, who are all of necessity of the highest 
caste. The Tamila have the same caste distinctions as 
their fellows on the mainland. The Mahometans have no 
caste distinctions. 

Education . — The Ceylon Government maintains a large 
number of public schools, chiefly of the village class ; aud 
there are throughout the island several schools under the 
management of the Roman Catholics and other missionary 
bodies, w'hich receive large grants from Government in the 
form of payments for lesults in subjects of secular instruc- 
tion. The education department is under a Director of 
Public Instruction, The following is an abstract of the 
school returns for 1874 : — 



j Number of Scholars. j 

Male. 

Female. ! 

Total 

253 Public Schools, 

4 Eegimental Schools, ... 
882 Free Schools, 

10,876 

331 

83,554 

8,569 

1,843 

27 

10,825 

1,360 

11,719 

358 

44,879 

9,929 

329 Private Schools, 

Total, 

52,830 

13,555 

66,385 


The annual expenditure by the Government on education 
is upwards of £30,000 ; of which from £17,000 to £18,000 
is expended on general administration and salaries of masters 
of public schools, and £13,000 on grants in aid and other 
contingent charges. 

Grime . — ^The criminal statistics for the year 1874 
give the following figures, having reference to a popula- 
tion of upwards of 2,400,000. The justices of the peace 
made 10,171 preliminary inquiries, of which 2750 related 
to offences against the person, 2452 to cattle stealing, 3706 
to offences against property, and 1263 to other offences; 
1807 persons were committed for trial in the superior courts, 
of whom 528 were sent up for offences against the person, 
552 for cattle stealing, 462 for offences against property, 
and 276 for other offences. There were 11,794 summary 
convictions in the magistrates’ courts, of which 2568 were 
for assaults, &c.; 178 malicious injuries; 1678 other 
offences against property; 5779 offences against Revenue 
Acts, Highway Acts, Health Acts, and the like; 437 under 
Masters and Servants Acts; and 1154 other offences. 
A comparison of the statistics for 1872, 1873, and 1874 
shows a slight increase, under almost every head in 1874, 
as compared with the two previous years. 

Diseases . — Ceylon is reputed to he more healthy than 
most parts of the adjoining continent of India. It is doubt- 
ful, however, how far this is true. It is a point which it 
is difficult to bring to the test of statistics. Experience 
proves that with ordinary care Europeans may pass many 
years in the island as free from disease as in any part of 
Europe, hut a lengthened residence almost invariably 
induces a reduced vigour in the whole muscular apparatus. 
The diseases to wMch Europeans are most subject are 
dysentery and hepatic attacks. The i-etums from th^ 
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native hospitals for 1874 show that chronic dysentery, 
diarrhoea, anasarca, and asthenia are the most fatal. In 
the principal hospital in Ceylon, namely, the Maradana 
hospital, near Colombo, out of 293 deaths 34 were from, 
chronic dysentery, 99 from diarrhoea, 33 from, anasarca, 
and 18 from asthenia; in the Kandy hospital, out of 304 
deaths, U were from chronic dysentery, 99 from diarrhoea, 
94 from anasarca, and 42 from asthenia; in the Galle 
hospital, out of 89 deaths, 4 were from chronic dysentery, 
14 from diarrhoea, 11 from anasarca, and 1 from 
debility. 

Hoads . — The policy of the Sinhalese rulers of the 
interior was to exclude strangers from the hill country. 
Piiortothe British occupation of the Kandyan territory 
in 1815, the only means of access from one district to 
another was by footpaths through the forests. The 
Portuguese do not appear to have attempted to open up 
the country below the hills, and the Dutch confined thena- 
selves to the improvement of the inland water-communi- 
cations. The British Government saw from the first the 
necessity of making roads into the interior for military 
purposes, and, more recently, for developing the resources 
of the country. The credit of opening up the country is 
due mainly to the governor, Sir Edward Barnes, by whose 
direction the great military road from Colombo to Kandy 
was made. Gradually all the military stations were con- 
nected by broad tracks, which by degrees were bridged and 
converted into good carriage roads. The governors Sir 
Henry Ward and Sir Hercules Bobinson recognized the 
importance of giving the coffee planters every assistance 
in opening up the country, and the result of their policy 
is that the whole of the hill country is now intersected 
by a vast number of splendid roads, made at a cost of 
upwards of .£2000 per mile. In 1848 an ordinance 
was passed to levy from every adult male in the colony 
(except Buddhist priests and British soldiers) six days’ 
labour on the roads, or an equivalent in money. The labour 
and money obtained by this wise measure have enabled 
the local authorities to connect the Government highways 
by minor roads, which bring every village of importance 
into communication with the principal towns. The 
expenditure in 1874 out of the revenues of the colony on 
roads, streets, bridges, and canals was, in round numbers, 
£175,000, of which sum £113,500 was expended in the 
ordinary maintenance of existing roads The expenditure 
by the local authorities under the road ordinance amounted 
in the same year to £65,000, and by the municipalities of 
Colombo, Kandy, and Galle to £23,000, 

Railways . — After repeated vain attempts by successive 
governors to connect Colombo with the interior by railways, 
Sir Charles MacCarthy successfully set on foot the present 
railway of 75 miles in length from Colombo to Kandy, 
which is probably the most prosperous in the world. It 
was constructed at a cost of £1,738,483. The gross receipts 
in 1 873 were £226,000, and the working expenses £89,000, 
or about 38 per cent, of the gross earnings. A branch rail- 
way from Peradeniya (four miles from Kandy) to Havala- 
pitiya, 17 miles in length, has just been completed, and a 
line from Colombo to Moratuwa, 1 1 miles in length, has 
been commenced ; the latter line will probably be extended 
to Kalutara, distant 26 miles from Colombo. The line from 
Oolombo to Kandy is remarkable for its beauty, and for 
the engineering skill shown in its construction. The 
ruling gradient for the first 50 miles is 1 in 100; the 
line then rises for 12 milea with a gradient of 1 in 45 
throughout and curves of 10 chains radius, to the Pera- 
deuiya station, which is 1562 feet above the sea-level. 
The Havalapitiya railway station is 1913 feet above the 
sea-level 

Agriculture . — The Sinhalese are more attached to the 
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pursuit of agriculture than any other occupation, and 
although their implements are of the rudest kind, and 
their processes the most simple, they succeed in obtain- 
ing successive crops of grain of good quality wherever they 
can secure sufficient water. The chief culture in every 
part of the island is that of rice, the staple food of all the 
native races in Ceylon. 

Jiice . — ^In a few places, where the rain-fall is abundant, 
rice cultivation is allowed to depend on the natural supply 
of water, hut in most parts the cultivation is not attempted 
up1p..c! a there is secured beforehand a certain and sufficient 
supply, by means of canals or reservoirs. In the hill 
country every valley and open plain capable of tillage is 
made to yield its crops of grain, and the steep sides of 
the liills are cut into terraces, on which are seen waving 
patches of green rice watered by mountain streams, which 
are conducted by means of channels ingeniously carried 
round the spurs of the hills and along the face of acclivities, 
by earthen water-courses and bamboo aqueducts, so as to 
fertilize the fields below. These works hear witness to 
the patience, industry, and skill of the Kandyan villagers. 
In the low country to the north and east and north-west 
of the hills, irrigation works of a more expensive kind 
are necessary. 

Irrigation . — ^The native rulers covered the whole face of 
the country with a network of irrigation reservoirs, by which 
Ceylon was enabled im ancient times to be the great granary 
of Southern’ Asia. Wars, and the want of a strong hand to 
guide the agriculture of the country, have led to the decay of 
these ancient works, and large tracts of land, which were 
formerly highly productive, have become swampy wastes or 
dense forests. The remains of some of the larger irriga- 
tion. works are amongst the most interesting of the 
memorials of Ceylon’s former greatness. Some of the 
artihcial lakes were of great size. Mineriya, formed by 
dgminiTig across the valleys between the low hills which 
surround it with an embankment 60 feet wide at the top, 

! is at this day twenty miles in circumference. Another 
with an embankment several miles in length, the Kala- 
wewa, was formed by damming back the waters of the 
Kalaoya, but they have forced their way through the em- 
bankmeut, and in the ancient bed of the lake, or tank, are 
now many small villages. In connection with these large 
tanks were numerous canals and channels for supplying 
smaller tanks, or for irrigating large tracts of fields. 
Throughout the district of Huwarakalawiya every village 
has its tank. The embankments have been formed with 
great skill, and advantage has been taken to the utmost 
of the slightest fall in the land ; but they in common with 
the larger works had been allowed to fall into decay, and 
were being brought to destruction by the evil practice 
of cutting them every year to irrigate the fields. The 
work of restoring these embankments has at last been 
undertaken by the Government. Proper sluices will 
gradually be supplied to all the village tanks, and the em- 
bankments will be raised and strengthened by the united 
labour of the villagers in proportion to their shares in the 
fields under the gamsahdwa system. 

Dry Grains . — Several dry grains (so called as distin- 
guished from rice, which is grown in water) are grown in 
Ceylon. These are chiefly fcoUu, millet, kurakkan, gingele, 
and pulse of various kinds. 

Tobacco . — Tobacco is extensively cultivated in various 
parts of the island, and the growth of particular places, 
such as Dumbara and XJva, is much prized for local con- 
sumption. The tobacco of export is grown in. the penin- 
sula of Jaffna, where the rajah of Travancore has an 
agent who purchases for him direct from the growers. The 
exports of this article in 1850 were 22,176 cwts., valued 
at £20,698, and in 1873, 36,676 cwts., valued at £99,174. 
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Cinnamon . — Ceylon lias been celebrated since the middle 
of the 14th century for its cinnamon, and during the 
period of the Dutch occupation this spice was the principal 
article of commerce ; under their rule and up to 1832 its 
cultivation was a Government monopoly. With the aboli- 
tion of the monopoly the quantity exported increased, but 
the value declined. European consumers contented them- i 
selves with the cheaper and coarser cassia, and the Ceylon ' 
producers then peeled the coarser and less valuable shoots of 
cinnamon to compete with the cassia, tiU the average price 
in London, which was 5s. Id. per 2i in 1841, was reduced 
in 1857 to Is. 6d. per S>. Cassia during this period varied 
from Is. l^d. to 6^d. per &. The customs returns give the 
exports for 1850 at 664,857 ft, valned at Mi, 4:86, and for 
1873 at 1,160,754 ft, valued at only £58,037. 

Coffee . — The most important cultivation is that of coffee, 
a branch of industry which since the year 1841 has 
assumed a position of great and ever-increasing prominence. 
Coffee was an article of growth and export from Ceylon so 
far back as the time of the Portuguese, but like the 
cinnamon it grew wild without any attempt at cultivation. 
Patches of it were to be seen around the Kandyan villages 
in wild luxuriance ; and the berry, gathered before it was 
ripe, and imperfectly cured, seldom possessed much flavour, 
and was lightly esteemed as an article of European com- 
merce. Coffee cultivation on the West Indian plan was 
first commenced in 1824 by Sir E. Barnes, then gover- 
nor of Ceylon, who hoped by his example to introduce 
coffee-planting by Europeans into the island. Until 1834, 
however, public attention does not seem to have been 
occupied with the subject j but in that year the falling off 
in the supplies from other quarters brought capitalists into 
the field; and when in 1836 the home duty on East India 
coffee was reduced to 6d. per ft, a great impulse was given 
Lo coffee jilanting in Ceylon. During that and the 
following year about 7000 acres of forest land were 
purchased for this object ; aud when at the end of a few 
years it became matter of notoriety that the soil and climate 
of Ceylon were capable of yielding a coffee equal in value 
to most kinds, the influx of capital from England for 
investment in this new branch of Ceylon industry became 
very great. 

The commercial crisis of 1847 gave a check to coffee- 
planting in the island, and caused the abandonment of 
several estates. But enforced economy induced more 
careful cultivation, aud the coffee enterprise soon recovered. 
There are now 1,215 coffee plantations, of which 800 are 
owned by individual proprietors, 250 of whom reside on 
their own estates, and 400 more are resident in tlie 
island. The area is estimated at 200,000 acres, of which 

195.000 are in bearing. The exports from these planta- 
tions for the coffee season ending 10th Oct, 1874 were 

850.000 cwt^s,, giving an average yield from old and new 
estates together of a little over 4 cwts. per acre. Estates 
from 5 to 10 years old probably yield abont four and 
half cwts. per acre, and older estates about three and a 
half cwts per acre. The price for plantation coffee in the 
London markets in 1845 was 74s. per cwt, ; it has 
fluctuated considerably, and went down to 50s, in 1851, 
but it did not rise much above the price of 1845 till 

1872, whenitsteadily rose till it reached 139s. onEeb. 7th, 

1873. Land suitable for coffee is purchased from the 
Government in forest. It was formerly sold in large 
blocks at an upset price of 6s. an acre ; it is now sold in 
convenient blocks of 200 acres or less at an upset price 
of £1 an acre ; no land, however, which is really well 
suited for coffee can be obtained at less than £9 or £10 an 
acre, and in 1 873 a lot of 306 acres of forest land sold for 
£18 per acre. Including the lands sold in small lots to 
natives, the Government granted from 1833 to 1844 
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267,373 acres, and between 1844 and 1874 693,886 acres; 
the average price per acre has risen from 10s. 8d to 
£2, 12s. 4d. per acre. The exports of coffee in 1850 
were 278,473 cwts., valued at £609,262, and in 1873, 
951,591 cwts., valued at £4,220,750, 

Tea . — The cultivation of tea has recently been intro- 
duced. A small quantity of pure good tea is produced 
annually, and finds a ready market in the island. It has 
not yet become an article of export. 

Cinchona . — Cinchona was introduced into the hill- 
districts of Ceylon and India from South America in 1860. 
It was brought direct from the forests, where it maintained 
an incessant struggle with other trees for existence. After 
patient and intelligent experiment its cultivation has been 
assured, and the object of its introduction secured. There 
is now provided an abundant supply of the bark at a 
price which will secure to the population at large the 
valuable febrifuge yielded by the alkaloids of cinchona. 

Sugar . — The cultivation of sugar was commenced in 
1836 near Kandy, and subsequently in several other 
parts of the island, but without any permanent success ; 
the sugar grown in the island forms a very small portion 
of the annual consumption. The sugar imported in 1873 
amounted to 28,956 cwts., valued at £46,953. 

Cocoor-nuts . — As an investment for English capital cocoa- 
nut planting has not proved remunerative. To the native 
cultivator a small cocoa-nut plantation adjoining his home- 
stead is of the utmost value, as has been already explained 
under the head palms.’' It is estimated that the extent 
of land, held by Europeans and natives, bearing cocoa-nuts 
is 250,000 acres. 

Manufactures , — The native manufactures are of the most 
primitive description. Coarse cotton cloth of a strong 
and serviceable kind is woven in rude looms, but the 
looms are rapidly disappearing with the introduction of 
the cheaper but inferior productions of Manchester. The 
fibre of the cocoa-nut is worked up in large quantities 
into coir yarn and cordage, which is admirably adapted for 
use in salt water. The country trading vessels employ 
no other cordage or rope than this, and indeed the planks 
of their small vessels are held together solely by coir 
yarn, without the aid of a single nail. Cocoa-nut oil is 
expressed from the dried kernel of the cocoa-nut in native 
mills, which are simply a rough mortar of wood or stone 
in which a heavy pestle of hard wood is made to revolve 
by means of a pair of oxen at the end of a long pole, 
secured by a bamboo to the upper end of the pestle, 
the whole machine forming a simple kind of lever, by the 
action of which the oil is extracted. Steam-power is now 
used by European merchants in manufacturing this oil 
and in preparing and pressing coir fibre, and oil and coir 
have become important articles of export. In 1850 the 
exports of coir rope, yarn, <bc.,were 39,886 cwts,, valued 
at £20,435, and in 1873, 65,048 cwts., valued at £45,363. 
Of cocoa-nut oil the exports in 1850 were 32,785 cwts., 
valned at £35,035, and in 1873, 113,872 cwts., of the 
value of £141,818. 

Trade and Commerce . — The trade of Ceylon, shows a steady ira- 
provement. The earliest returns of imports and exports are those 
for 1825, which give the following figures Imports, £296,301 j 
exports, £224,388; total, £510,689. The latest returns show that 
in 1874 the imports and exports together were valued, at nearly 
ten minions, as against half a million m 1825, that is half a century 
ago. The %ures are as follows : — 


Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1835 

1845 

1866 

1865 

1874 

£352,076 

1,495,127 

2,388,191 

5,022,179 

5,336,119 

£199,268 
683,100 
1,974,777 
8,565,157 1 
4,394,427 

£561,844 

2,078,227 

4,862,968 

8,687,386 

9,730,546 
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There has been a corresponding increase in the tonnage of ship- 
ping entered and cleared during the same peiiod. The figures are 
as follows ■ — 

1825 91, 686 tons. 

1835 145,182 , 

1345 423,370 „ 

1855 634,482 „ 

1865 1,150,840 ,, 

1874 2,015,158 ,, 

With the c.xception of a duty of one shilling per cwt. on plum- 
bago, which is in lieu of the royalty to which the Grown was 
entitled on all plumbago as it came from the pits, there are no 
export duties ; the duty on imports is five per cent on the declared 
value, with some few exceptions, such as arms, wmes, spirits, and 
grain, which are liable to special rates ; paddy, or nee in husk, which 
pays 3d, a bushel ; rice and other grain, 7d. a bushel ; and machinery, 
paper, and a few other articles, which are free. 

Banks. — Two English banking companies and one Indian hank 
have branches in Ceylon— the Oriental Bank Corporation, the 
Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China, and the 
Bank of iladras. The two chartered banks, the Oriental and the 
Chartered Mercantile Bank, have the pruulege of issuing notes of 
five rupees and upwards in value. The Government in 1856 gave 
up this pnvilege, and left the paper currency of the island entiiely 
in the hands of the hanks, who pay to the Government, in hen of 
stamp duty, one per cent, per annum on the average amonnt_ of 
notes in circulation, and are recLiiired to keep in reserve bullion 
equal to one-third of their issues. The bank notes are received at 
all the Government treasuries throughout the island, but the hanks 
are bound to redeem them with specie after a notice of 60 days ; 
this rule is only enforced when the Government requires a remit- 
tance of specie at some distant treasury. _ The note circulation has 
increased with the general improvement in the financial position of 
Ceylon. In 1854 it amounted to £131,000, of which £70,000 was 
representeil by Government notes ; in 1869 it amounted to £93,334, 
in 1864 to £259,631, in 1869 to £270,979, and m 1874 to £386,089. 
Since l&t January 1872 the rupee has been the sole standard of 
value in Ceylon, with decimal subdivisions, represented by bronze 
token pieces, which are taken as equivalent to -^th part of a rupee 
or 5 cents, -r^th part of a rupee or one cent, w^th part of a rupee 
or half a cent, if^th pait of a rupee or a quarter of a cent All 
aceo lints are kept in rupees and cents. The Indian silver subsidiary 
coins are current, — the half rupee as 50 cents, the quarter rupee as 
35 cents, and the two anna piece (^th of a rupee) as 12^ cents The 
rupee is the Company’s silver rupee of India, of 180 gtains weight 
and ^tlis fineness. 

lievenne and Bxpendiiure. —Hhe total revenue for 1874 was 
£1,241,558, the total e.xpenditure £1,110,180. The piindpal 
heads of revenue are customs, £268,203, land sales, £67,795, land 
revenue, £80,822 ; tolls on roads and canals, £41,247 ; hcences (under 
which head is derived the revenue from the Government monopoly 
of the arrack ti-ade), £173,305 ; stamps (including both general and 
postage), £105,239, of which about £20,000 is postal revenue ; fines 
and forfeitures, £8440; sale of Government property, £133,323, of 
which about £70,000 is derived from the monopoly on salt; reim- 
bursements, £30,000 ; interest on suitors’ deposits invested iiilndian 
Government securities and on balances in England, £13,600 ; miscel- 
laneous, £44,633 ; pearl fishery, £9524 , railway receipts, £221,168. 
Of the customs duties about £150,000 is derived from the import 
^luty on grain, and of the land revenue about £70,000 is derived from 
the tithe ou grain ; it thus appears that about one-fifth of the total 
revenue of the island is derived from a tax on the daily food of the 
people. In defence of these burdens on food, it is urged that the 
importation of rice is rendered necessary, to a large extent, by the 
employment on the coffee estates of immigi-ant labourers from the 
south of India, who come over for the coffee season and return to 
India with tht«r earnings, out of which they would contribute 
nothing to the revenue of Ceylon, if it were not for the tax 
•Oil their imported food ; and as regards the tithe on grain, that 


this is the reseived rent of the Crown as supreme landlord. The 
monopoly of the arrack trade yields about £170,000. The very 
name of monopoly has an odious sound, but in the instances in 
which it exists in Ceylon it is difficult to see what mode of taxation 
would be less oppressive, and, as regauls the arrack monopoly', theie 
can be no doubt that its possession by the Government lenders 
possible the exercise of an efiectual cheek on the abuse of this intoxi- 
cant. The Government restricts distillation to certain licensed 
stills, which are left free to sell the spirit wholesale in open niaiket, 
but the right to retail is granted only to certain persons and ceitaiu 
taverns. This right is sold by auction from year to year to 
taverns or groups of taverns, which are hound to retail pure arrack 
at not more than a certain price named in the conditions, and are 
subjected to stringent regulations for the prevention of drimkenness 
and the maintenance of older. In the management of this mono- 
poly, revenue is a secondary consideration, and taverns are only 
allowed where they are absolutely required, that is, where their 
place, if they were not allowed, would be supplied by the illicit 
sale of ariack. The proper management of this monopoly lias 
received much attention fiom the present governor. Sir W. II. 
Gregory, and he has been careful to enforce the ohservaiice of the 
principles winch have always been supposed to govern this question. 
The monopoly of salt has been from time immemorial in the hands 
of the sovereign, and, as it pievails in Ceylon, is common to eveiy 
coimtry in the East ; it seems to be the only expedient by which 
to ohtam a minimum of taxation from classes incapable of bearing 
in any other shape an equitable share of the public burdens Salt is 
produced at about 1 Od. per cwt. and sold at 4s. 8d. per cwt. 

The principal heads of expenditure are as follows : — Salaries and 
office charges, £354,761; pensions, £41,000; revenue services, 
£24,000 ; hospitals, £16,000; education, £14,600 ; police and 
jails, £30,700 ; works and buildings, £24,000 ; roads, streets, 
bridges, and canals, £185,300 , military expenditure, £124,687. 
The returns of revenue and expenditure of the Government, as 
given above, do not represent the whole of the public revenue and 
expenditure of the island ; there have to be added the returns from 
the municipalities and the local boards by which the road tax is 
collected. These figures are as follows for the year 1874 • — 


Revenue. 


Colombo Municipality £38,961 

GaUe 7,067 

Kandy „ 11,766 

Provincial Road Committees — 

■Western Province 35,087 

Morth-Western Province. . 9,213 


Southern 

Eastern 

Mortheru 

Central 

North-Central 


9,654 

5,192 

7,117 

16,937 

2,635 


Expenditure. 

£38,708 

6,100 

14,648 

28,468 

6,180 

8,046 

4,850 

6,976 

9,319 

1,838 


Total, £143,619 £124,478 

The returns of revenue from 1856 to the present time show a 
steady and rapid increase, and are a fair indication of the great 
advance which Ceylon is making. The revenue in 1856 was 
£504,174; it rose, year by year, till it reached £767,100 in 1860, 
and in 1865 it amounted to £978,462; it then fell somewhat 
owing to the cession by the Government to the munieipalitie,? of 
certam sources of revenue, but it rose in 1870 to £1,091,606, in 1871 
to £1,121,679, m 1872 to £1,174,698, and in 1873 to £1,290,918. 
The revenue for 1874 in reality exceeded that of 1873, though it 
IS only given as £1,241,558, which is the equivalent of rupees 
1,32,43,288 at Is. lO^d , at which the rujiee is rated in the accounts 
for 1874, whereas in the previous year it was rated at 2s. 

Tennent’s Ceylon, 2 vols. 2d ed. 1869 ; JReports to Ceylon Oovern- 
ment by Service Tenures Commissioner, 1870-1873 ; Ceylon Govern- 
ment RZtteRooA, 1874, and Gazette, 1876 ; Childers’s PaK Dictionary, 
1875 ; Eerguson’s Ceylon Directory, 1875 (J. P. D.) 


OHABLIS, a town of Trance, on the Serayor Serein, in 
the department of Tonne, 10 miles east of Auxerre. It 
has a church, St Martin, of the 13th century, which is 
■classed among the historical monuments of Trance j and 
it give.s its name to a celebrated white wine produced in 
the neighhouring vineyards, of which the most esteemed 
Are Clos, Yalmur, Vaudesir, Bougereau, and Mont de Milieu. 
Population in 1872, 2270. 

OHABEIAS, a celebrated Athenian general, who first 
assumed the command about the year 392 b.C. He defeated 
the Spartans at .^gina (388), and again at TTaxos (376). 
With Iphicrates and Callistratns he commanded at Corcyra, 


and repulsed Epaminondas before the walls of Corinth, 
In 366, together with Callistratus, he was accused of 
treachery in advising the surrender of Oropus to the The- 
bans, and was then, it is said, defended by Plato. His 
unpopularity on account of this charge, and also ou ac- 
count of his ostentation and luxuriousness, led him to 
accept a foreign command under Tachos, king of Egypt, 
who had revolted from the Persians. On the breaking out 
of the Social War (357), he, however, joined Chares in 
the command of the Athenian fleet. At the siege of Chios, 
his ship was disabled, but he refused to flee, and fell fighting 
bravely. He was famous for the invention of a manoeuvre. 
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wliicli consisted in receiving a cliarge on the left knee, with 
the spears of the front ranks pointed against the enemy 
and the shields resting on the ground. 

CHADEETOISr, Laueence (1536-1640), a Puritan 
divine, was horn at Lees Hall, in the parish of Oldham, 
Lancashire, September 14, 1536, being the second son of 
Edmund Chaderton, a gentleman of an ancient family, and 
a zealous Catholic, Under the tuition of Laurence Vaux, 
a priest, he became an admirable scholar. In 1562 he 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, where, after a short 
time, he formally joined the Established Church, and was, 
in consequence, disinherited by his father. In 1667 he 
was elected a fellow of his college, and subsequently he 
was chosen lecturer of St Clement’s Church, Cambridge, 
where he preached to admiring audiences for many years. 
So great was his reputation that when Sir Walter Mildmay 
refounded Emmanuel College in 1584, he chose Chaderton 
for the first master, and on his expressing some reluctance, 
declared that if he would not accept the office, the founda- 
tion should not go on. In the beginning of the reign of 
James I. Chaderton was appointed one of the five divines 
for managing the cause of the Puritans at the Hampton 
Court conference ; and he was also one of the translators 
of the Bible. In 1613 he was created D.D. At this 
period he made provision for twelve fellows and above 
forty scholars, in Emmanuel College. Fearing that he 
might have a successor who held Arminian doctrines, he 
resigned the mastership in favour of Dr Preston, but 
survived him, and lived also to see the college presided 
over successively by Dr Sancroft and Dr Holdsworth. He 
died November 1540 in the second month of his 106th 
year, according to his biographer Dr DiUingham. Dr 
Chaderton published a sermon preached at St Paul’s Cross 
in 1678, and a treatise of his On Justificaiion was printed 
by Anthony Thysius, professor of divinity at Leyden. 
Some other works by him on theological subjects remain 
in manuscript. 

CBLEEONEIA, a Boeotian town situated on the Ther- 
modon, a tributary of the Cephissus, on a plain which 
was on the borders of Phocis, and was on the natural 
route for an army invading Boeotia on that side. It is 
celebrated in history as the scene of tliree great battles. 
In the first (447 b.o.) the Athenians were defeated by the 
Boeotians; in the second (388 b.o.) Philip defeated the 
confederate forces of the Athenians and Boeotians ; and in 
the third (86 B.o.) Sulla defeated the generals of Mithri- 
dates, A colossal lion lately excavated near the site of the 
modern K4purna marks the grave of the Boeotians who 
fell in the second of these engagements, and in the village 
itself are some remains of the ancient citadel, the Petrachus, 
and a theatre excavated out of the rock on which the citadel 
was built. Chaeroneia was the birthplace of Plutarch. 

CHAFFINCH {Fringilla coelehs), a Conirostral Bird, 
belonging to the family Fringillidoe or Finches, and distin- 
guished, in the male sex, by the deep greyish blue of its 
crown feathers, the sulphur yellow of its rump, the white 
of the wing coverts, so disposed as to form two conspic- 
uous bars, and the reddish brown passing into vinous red of 
the throat and breast. The female is less conspicuous in 
its colouring than the male, and the young males resemble 
the females until after the first autumn moult, when they 
gradually assume the plumage of their sex. The chaffinch 
breeds early in the season, and its song may often be heard 
in February. Its nest, which is a model of neatness and 
symmetry, it builds on trees and bushes, preferring such 
as are overgrown with moss and lichens. It is chiefly 
composed of moss and wool, lined internally with grass, 
wool, feathers, and whatever soft material the locality 
affords. The outside consists of moss and lichens, and 
according to Selby, “ is always accordant with the par- 
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ticular colour of its situation.” When built in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns the nest is somewhat slovenly and 
untidy, being often composed of bits of dirty straw, pieces 
of paper and blackened moss; in one instance, near Glasgow, 
tbe author of the Birds of the West of Scotland found 
several postage-stamps thus employed. It lays four or five 
eggs of a pale purplish buff, streaked and spotted with 
purplish red. In spring the chaffinch is destructive to 
early flowers, and to young radishes and turnips just as 
they appear above the surface ; in summer, however, it 
feeds principally on insects and their larvae, while in autumn 
and winter its food consists of grain and other seeds. On 
the Continent of Europe the chaffinch is a favourite 
songbird, especially in Germany, where a cow has been 
known to be given in exchange for one of these birds, and 
where great attention is paid to its training. Its notes are 
clear and powerful, and, according to Bechstein, “seem 
almost to approach to words.” The chaffinch is found 
throughout Europe and Western Asia, and has been 
observed as far west as tbe Azores. It is resident all the 
year in the warmer parts of this area, but migrates south- 
ward from Northern Europe on the approach of winter. It 
was at one time supposed that the females only migrated, 
and Linnaeus named the species Coelebs, or “ bachelor,” in 
allusion to this alleged desertion of the males by their 
mates, which, however, does not appear to take place. 

CHAGEES, a seaport of Colombia, in the state of 
Panama, situated on the northern side of the Isthmus of 
Panama, about 12 miles W.S.W. of Colon or Aspinwall, at 
the mouth of a river of its own name. Before the opening 
of the railway between Panama and Aspinwall in 1856 it 
was a place of very considerable importance ; but it has 
now sunk into a very decadeut and dilapidated condition, 
and the inhabitants, who are mainly negroes or half-castes, 
only amount to about 1000. The period of its greatest 
prosperity coincides with the great emigration from the 
United States to the Californian gold-fields, and the dis- 
trict on the left side of the river is still known as the 
American town. The chief facts in its history are its 
destruction by the buccaneers in 1671 and its capture by 
the English under Admiral Vernon in 1740. 

CHALCEDON, or rather Caxohedon, an ancient 
maritime town of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, called also 
Procerastis and Colpusa, almost directly opposite Byzan- 
tium, to the south of the present town of Scutari. It 
was founded by a colony from Megara, on a site so 
obviously inferior to that which was within their view on 
the opposite shore, that it received from the oracle the name 
of “The City of the Blind.” In its early history it shared the 
fortunes of Byzantium, was taken by the satrap Otanes, 
vacillated long between the Lacedsemonian and the Athenian 
interest, and at last fell into the hands of the kings of 
Bithynia, by the last of whom it was bequeathed to the 
Eomans. It was taken and partly destroyed by Mithridates, 
but it recovered during the empire, and in 461 a.d. was 
the seat of the Fourth General Council, which condemned 
the Monophysites. It fell under the repeated attacks of the 
barbarian hordes, who crossed over after having ravaged 
Byzantium, and it furnished an encampment to the 
Persians under Chosroes for about ten years after 616. 
Its ruin was completed by the Turks, who used it as a 
quarry from which to draw the building materials for 
Constantinople. The site is now occupied by the village 
of Kadi Keui, or “Village of the Judge,” which contains a 
number of fine villas and a large Eoman Catholic cathedral 
At a short distance to the south are the ruins of Panteichon, 
or, as it is now called, Pandik, where Belisarius is said to 
have lived in retirement, A plain in the neighbourhood 
affords camping ground for the caravans after they leave 
Scutari. 
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CHA.LCIS. See Eubcba. 

OHA-LBEi. See Babylonia, yoI. iii. p. 183. 

CHALK (Ang.-Sas, ceaZc; Lat. calx, lime), au earthy 
limestone of the Upper Cretaceous group of rocks. It has 
a specific gravity of from 2*4 to 2 '6, is rough to the touch 
is friable, and presents an uneven fracture j it has an insipid 
taste, and adheres slightly to the tongue ; it is usuaUy 
white, and imparts its colour to surfaces over which it is 
rubbed. Ou microscopical examination, chalk is found to 
consist’ in the main of the minute shells of Eoraminifera. 
In addition to calcium carbonate, chalk usually contains 
about 5 per cent, of water, with some free silica^ and 
ferric oxide, besides minor imparities. The red varieties 
of chalk may contalu as much as 9-28 per cent, of silica, 
9-6 per cent, of ferric oxide, and 1'42 per cent, of alumina 
(Olapham, Qh&m. News, 1862, vol. vi. p. 313.) Some 
of the red chalk of Norfolk gives, when treated with 
acids, an argillaceous residue, which when air-dried has a 
weight equal to 9-3 per cent, that of the chalk taken, 
and has been found on analysis to consist of water, 
ferric oxide, and alumina, with a small proportion of 
magnesia and potash (Church, Oheni. News, 1875, vol. 
xxxi. p. 199.) 

The fiooding of streams that fi^ow through chalky ground 
is almost unknown, since chalk is very porous, and will 
when dry take up nearly one-third of its hulk of water 
(Ansted and Miller) ] and in some districts where chalk is 
the surface-rock, the heaviest showers are absorbed as soon 
as they fall. During the summer months, however, most 
of the rainfall penetrates only a few feet downwards, 
and is consequently imbibed by vegetation or evaporated ; 
for though chalk is highly absorbent, its fine and close 
texture does not allow of the free permeation of water. 
Occasionally, lower-lying beds of chalk have been drained, 
whilst higher levels have remained charged with moisture. 
The circulation of water in chalk strata is due, in fact, not 
so much to general percolation in the mass, as to its flow 
either through fissures or, as in the case of deep-seated and 
hut little disturbed and creviced beds, along planes of 
stratification. As a storehouse of water the chalk formation 
is of great importance, the artesian wells of London and 
many other places being supplied directly or indirectly 
from it. Where chalk forms the surface of the land, the 
yield of water may be very large, as at the Triug cutting 
of the North-Western Kailway, where it amounted to 
upwards of a million gallons a day. Chalk is much used 
as a dressing for land deficient in lime, and is of special 
value where the soil consists of a stiff wet clay. The 
effect of the addition of chalk is to reader the soil better 
able to retain moisture, and to improve its texture. It is 
generally most efficacious when used in moderate quantity 
every six or seven years. The renewal of the supply of 
chalk is necessary owing to its removal from the surface by 
solution and by the undermining action of earthworms. | 
The chalk is not ploughed into the land till it has been 
exposed to frost, which breaks it up into small squarish | 
fragments. In the Lincolnshire wolds, the process of 
chalking, in conjunction with boning and manuring, has | 
brought about a great improvement in the soil. In 
Dorsetshire the land is usually chalked once in twenty 
years. The chalk is spread on the ground in large lumps, 
which crumble down under the influence of the weather ; 
or it may be burnt and applied as lime. Tor sandy soils, 
on which it acts as a cement, chalk is best adapted when 
marly in character. On poor chalky ground, the sain- 
foin satiua), a plant which flourishes in calcareous 

soils and is an excellent fodder for cattle, has been culti- 
vated with great success; and the herbage of the chalk 
downs of Sussex, Wilts, and other counties of England, 
affords good pasture for sheep. 
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Chalk is employed medicinally as an antacid and mild 
astringent, either alone, or together with other astringents, 
or combined with mercury as hj/drargtjriim cum creta, but 
never in the crude state. As none of the salts it forms 
is purgative, it is a valuable remedy in diarrhoea. 
Externally, prepared chalk is used as a dessicant, and as a 
protective application for ulcers and burns, and in inter- 
trigo and other affections of the skin. When taken for a 
prolonged period, chalk is apt to form concretions in the 
stomach, for want of acid sufficient to dissolve it. 

Ohalk is rarely hard enough to be used in any kind of 
building. When burnt to lime it serves the same purposes 
as stone lime, but on account of its more rapid absorption 
of carbonic acid gas, it is not so fit for general use as the 
latter, except when fresh from the kiln. Chalk is 
employed in the manufacture of cements and of carbonate 
of soda, in the preparation of carbonic acid gas, and in 
many other chemical processes ; also for making paints, 
crayons, and tooth-powder. Whiting or Spanish white, 
used to polish glass and metal, is purified chalk prepared 
by triturating common chalk with a large quantity of water, 
which is then decanted and allowed to deposit the finely- 
divided particles it holds in suspension. 

Black chalk or drawing slate is a soft carbonaceons 
schist, which gives a black streak, so that it can be used 
for drawing or writing. Brown chalk is a kind of umber. 
Bed chalk or redcUe is an impure earthy variety of hsematite. 
French chalk is a soft variety of steatite, a hydrated silicate 
of magnesium. 

See J. Prestwick, TU Water-hearing Strata of London, p. 67, 
sqq. (London, 1851) ; J. A. Clarke in Joarn. Boy. Agnc. Soc., vol. 
xii p 331 (1851) ; Oaird, English Agriculture in 1850 and 1851, 
p. 61 (London, 1852). 

OHALLONER, Richaed (1691-1781), au eminent 
Romau Catholic prelate, born at Lewes, Sussex, 29th 
September 1691. After the death of his father, who was 
a rigid Dissenter, his mother sought refuge with some 
Romau Catholic families, the consequence being that the 
son was brought up in their religion, chiefly at the seat of 
Mr Holman at Warkworth, Northamptonshire, where the 
Rev. John Gother, a celebrated controversialist, officiated 
as chaplain. In 1704 he was sent to the English College 
at Douay, where he was ordained a priest, took his degrees 
in divinity, and was appointed professor in that faculty. 
In 1 730 he was sent on the English mission and stationed 
in London. The controrersial treatises that he now 
published in rapid succession attracted much attention, 
particularly his Catholic Christian Instructed, which was 
prefaced by a witty reply to Dr Conyers Middleton’s 
Letter from Rome, showing an exact conformity between 
Pojrery and Paganism. Middleton is said to have been 
so irritated that he endeavoured to put the penal laws 
in force against his antagonist, who prudently withdrew 
from London until the commotion subsided. On 29th 
January 1741, Ohalloner was raised to the episcopal 
dignity at Hammersmith, by the title of bishop of Debra, 
in partihus infidelmm, and nominated coadjutor, cum jure 
successionis, to Bishop Petre, Vicar-Apostolic of the London 
district. Accordingly, on the decease of that prelate in 
1758, Ohalloner succeeded to the Yicariate-Apostolic. He 
resided principally in London, but was obliged to retire 
into the country during the “No Popery ” riots of 1780. 
Soon afterwards he died, on January 12, 1781, and was 
buried at Milton, Berkshire, Bishop Challoner was the 
author of numerous controversial and devotional works, 
which have been frequently reprinted and translated into 
various languages. He compiled the Garden of the Soul, 
which continues to this day to be the moat popular manual of 
devotion among English-speaking Roman Catholics; and he 
revised an edition of the Douay version of the Scriptures 
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(1749-50), correcting the language and orthography, which 
in many places had become obsolete. Of his historical 
works the most valuable is one which was intended to be a 
Koman CathoKc antidote to Foxe’s well-known martyr- 
ology. It is entitled Memoirs of Missionary Priests and 
other Catholicics of loth Sexes who suffered Death or 
Imprisonment in England on account of their Meligion,from 
the year 1677 till the end of the reign of Charles IT., 2 vols. 
1741 ; reprinted in 1803. Bishop Challoner also published 
anonymously, in 1745, the lives of English, Scotch, and 
Irish saints, under the title of Britannia Sancta. 

OHALMEES, Alexander (1759-1834), was born in 
Aberdeen. He was educated as a doctor, but gave up this 
profession for literature. His first productions were con- 
tributions to London periodicals, and he was for some time 
editor of the Morning Herald. Besides editions of the 
works of Shakespeare, Beattie, Fielding, Johnson, Warton, 
Pope, Gibbon, Bolingbroke, and others, he published A 
General Biographical Dictionary in 32 vols. (1812-1817); 
a Glossary to Shakspeare ; an edition of Shakspeare , and 
the British Essayists, commencing with the Tatler and 
ending with the Observer, with biographical and historical 
prefaces and a general index. 

OHALMEES, George (1742-1825), an antiquarian 
and political writer of considerable eminence, was born 
at Fochabers, a village in the county of Moray, in the 
year 1742. His father, James Chalmers, was a grandson 
of George Chalmers of Pittensear, a small estate in the 
parish of Lhanbryde, now St Andrews-Lhanbryde, in 
the same county, possessed by the main line of the family 
from about the beginning of the 1 7th to the middle of the 
1 8th century. After completing the usual course at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, young Chalmers studied law in Edin- 
burgh for several years. Two uncles on the father’s side 
having settled in America, he visited Maryland in 1763, 
with the view, it is said, of assisting to recover a tract of 
land of some extent about which a dispute had arisen, 
and was in this way induced to commence practice as a 
lawyer at Baltimore, where for a time he met with much 
success. Having, however, espoused the cause of the 
Eoyalist party on the breaking out of the American war 
of Independence, he found it expedient to abandon 
his professional prospects in the New World, and return 
to his native country. For the losses he had sustained as 
a colonist he received no compensation, and several years 
elapsed before he obtained an appointment that placed 
him ill a state of comfort and independence. 

In the meantime Chalmers applied himself with great 
diligence and assiduity to the investigation of the history 
and establishment of the Engh'sh colonies in North America; 
and enjoying free access to the state papers and other 
documents preserved among what were then termed the 
plantation records, he became possessed of much important 
information. His work entitled Political Annals of the 
present United Colonies from their Setilemerd to the Peace 
of 1763, 4to, London, 1780, was to have formed two 
volumes ; but the second, which should have contained the 
period between 1688 and 1763, never appeared, Thefirst 
volume, however, is complete in itself, and traces the original 
settlement of the different American colonies, and the 
progressive changes in their constitutions and forms of 
government as affected by the state of pubKc affairs in the 
parent kingdom. Independently of its value as being 
compiled from original documents, it bears evidence of 
great research, and has been of essential benefit to later 
writers. Continuing his researches, he next gave to the 
world An Estimate oj the Comparative Strength of Britain 
during the Present and Four Preceding Beigns, Lond. 
1782, which passed through several editions. At length, in 
August 1786, Chalmers, whose sufferings as a Eoyalist 
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must have strongly recommended him to the Government 
of the day, was appointed chief clerk to the committee of 
Privy Council on matters relating to trade, a situation which 
he retained tiE his death in 1825, a period of nearly forty 
years. As his official duties made no great demands on his 
time, he had abundant leisure to devote to Ms favourite 
studies, — the antiquities and topography of Scotland 
having thenceforth special attractions for his busy pen. 

Besides biographical sketches of He Foe, Sir John Davies, 
Allan Eamsay, Sir David Lyndsay, Churchyard, and others, 
prefixed to editions of their respective works, Chalmers 
wrote a life of Paine, the author of the Bights of Alan, 
which he published under the assumed name of Francis 
Oldys, A,M., of the University of Pennsylvania ; and a life 
of Euddiman, in which considerable light is thrown on the 
state of literature in Scotland during the earlier part of the 
last century. His life of Queen Mary, iti two quarto 
volumes, was first published in 1818. It is founded on a 
MS. left by Whitaker the historian of Manchester; but 
Chalmers informs us that he found it necessary to rewrite 
the whole. The history of that ill-fated queen occupied 
much of his attention, and his last -work, A Detection of the 
Love-Letters lately attributed in Hugh Campbell’s work to 
Mary Queen of Scots, is an exposure of an attempt to 
represent as genuine some fictitious letters said to have 
passed between Mary and Bothwell, which had fallen 
into deserved oblivion. In 1797 appeared his Ayology for 
the Believers in the Shakespeare Papers which were exhibited 
in Norfolk Street, followed by other tracts on the same 
subj ect. These contributions to the literature of Shakespeare 
are full of curious matter, but on the whole display a great 
waste of erudition, in seeking to show that papers which 
had been proved forgeries might nevertheless have been 
genuine. Chalmers also took part in the J unius controversy, 
and in The A uthor of Junius A scertaincd, from a Concatena- 
tion of Circumstances amounting to Moral Demonstration, 
Lond. 1817, 8vo, sought to fix the authorship of the cele- 
brated letters on Hugh Boyd. In 1824 he published Th^ 
Poetical Bemains of some of the Scottish Kings, now first 
collected; and the same year he edited and presented as a 
contribution to the Bannatyne Club Robene and Makyne 
and the Testament of Cresseid, by Robert Henryson. His 
political writings are equally numerous. Among them may 
be mentioned Collection of Treaties between Great Britain 
and other Powers, Lond. 1790, 2 vols 8vo; Yindication 
of the Privileges of the People in respect to the Constitutional 
Right of Free Ducussion, &c., Lond. 1796, 8vo, published 
anonymously; A Chronological account of Gainmerce and 
Coinage in Great Britain from the Restoration till 1810, 
Lond. 1810, 8vo ; Opinions of Eminent Laioyers on various 
points of English Jurisprudence, chiefly concerning tJw 
Colonies, Fisheries, and Commerce of Great Britavn, Lond. 
1814, 2 vols. 8vo; Comparative Yxews of the State of Great 
Britain before and since the War, Lond. 1817, 8vo. 

But Chalmers’s greatest work is his Caledonia, which, 
however, he did not live to complete. The first volume 
appeared in 1807, and is introductory to the others. It 
is divided into four books, treating successively of the 
Eoman, the Pictish, the Scottish, and the Scoto-Saxon 
periods, from 80 to 1306 a.d. In these we are presented, 
in a condensed form, with an account of the people, the 
language, aud the civil and ecclesiastical history, as well as 
the agricultural and commercial state of Scotland during 
the first thirteen centuries of our era. Unfortunately the 
chapters on the Roman period are entirely marred by the 
author’s having accepted as genuine Bertram’s forgery De 
Situ Britannice; but otherwise his opinions on contro- 
verted topics are worthy of much respect, being founded 
on a laborious investigation of all the original authorities 
that were accessible to him. The style both of this and 
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of the succeeding volumes is redundant, the scholarship w 
often defective, and hastily-drawn conclusions are asserted 
with the utmost confidence in their accuracy ] yet, notwith- 
standing all these drawbacks, such were the industry and 
perseverance of Ohalmerg that his Caledonia contains a 
mass of infoTination on all subjects connected with eariy 
Scottish history and topography that has been of the 
highest value to subsequent writers. The second volume, 
published in 1810, gives an account of the seven south- 
eastern counties of Scotland — ^Rozburgh, Berwick, Had- 
dington, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Peebles, and Selmrk, ! 
each of them being treated of as regards name, situa- 
tion and extent, natural objects, antiquities, establish- 
ment as shires, civil history, agriculture, manufactures and 
trade, and ecclesiastical history. In 1824, after an interval 
of fourteen years, the third volume appeared, giving, under 
the same headings, a description of the seven south- 
western counties—Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, Ayr, 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbarton. In the preface to this 
volume the author states that the materials for the history 
of the central aud northern counties were collected, and 
that he expected the work would be completed in two years. 
This expectation, however, was not destined to be realized. 
It is much to be regretted that, instead of all but wasting 
his time on profitless and acrimonious controversies about 
Shakespearian forgeries aud the character of Queen Mary, 
Chalmers did not direct his whole energies to his magnum 
opus, and give to the world the matured fruits of all 
the labour he had bestowed on it j for it is on Caledonia 
that his fame must chiefly rest. 

■While thus fully occupied, Chalmers had for many 
years been engaged in laying the foundation for other 
works of a not less important and laborious nature. One 
of these is said to have been a history of Scottish poetry, 
another, a history of printing in Scotland. Each of them 
he thought likely to extend to two large quarto volumes, 
and on both he expended an unusual amount of enthusiasm 
and energy. He had also prepared for the press an 
elaborate history of the life and reign of David I. In his 
later researches he was assisted by his nephew James, son 
of Alexander Chalmers, writer in Elgin. 

George Chalmers died at his house, James Street, 
Buokingbam Gate, London, May 31, 1825, after a few 
days' illness, in the eighty-third year of Ms age. His 
valuable and extensive library he bequeathed to liis nephew, 
at whose death in 1S41 it was sold and dispersed. Chalmers 
was a member of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of 
London, an honorary member of the Antiquarian Society 
of Scotland, aud a member of other learned societies. 
In private life he was undoubtedly an amiable man, 
although the dogmatic tone that disfigures portions of Ms 
writings procured him many opponents. He is besides 
chargeable with a want of taste, which appears too 
prominently in Ms keen attempts to silence, at all hazards, 
those whom he considered the detractors of Mary. Among 
his avowed antagonists in literary warfare the most distiu- 
gnished were Malone and Steevens, the Shakspeare editors •, 
MatMaSjthe author of the Pw^suits ofLiteraiwe; Dr J amie- 
.son,the Scottish lexicographer ; Pinkerton, the historian ; Dr 
Trvmg, the biographer of the Scottish poets j and Dr Currie 
of Liverpool. But with all his failings in judgment, Chal- 
mers was a valuable writer. He uniformly had recourse to 
i>rigiaal sources of information ; and he is entitled to great 
])raise for his patriotic and self-sacrifi-cing endeavours to 
illustrate the history, literature, and antiquities of his 
native country. (j. m‘d.) 

CHALMERS, De Thomas (1780-1847), a distinguished 
Scottish divine, was born at Anstruther in Eifeshire, on the 
I7th March 1780. He was early destined to the church, 
and while only eleven years old was enrolled as a student 
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in the university of St Andrews. Having completed his 
collegiate course, in which he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the study of mathematics, in January 1799 
he was licensed as a preacher of the gospel by the presbytery 
! of St Andrews. Instead of entering at once on the duties 
of his profession, he spent the two following winters in 
Edinburgh, attending the lectures of Professors Stewart, 
Playfair, Robison, and Hope. In May 1803 he was 
ordained as minister of Kilmany, a small parish in Fife 
shire, about nine miles from St Andrews. During the 
preceding winter he had acted as assistant to Mr Vilant, 
professor of mathematics in the university of that city, 
who for many years had been laid aside by ill health. The 
novelty, however, of his method, and the singular enthusiasm 
that he exhibited and excited were distasteful to those 
attached to the old routine of university education ; and 
at the close of the session he was informed that his further 
services would not be required. Indignant at the fancied 
injustice thus done him, he adopted the singular expedient 
of opening mathematical classes of his own during the 
succeeding winter, wMch, though discountenanced in every 
way by the university authorities, many of the students 
were attracted to attend. The winter of 1803—4 was a very 
busy and exciting one. During the week he taught three 
classes in St Andrews, and prepared and delivered there 
a course of lectures on chemistry, largely^ illustrated^ by 
experiments, — appearing at the same time in the pulpit of 
Kilmany every Sunday. Having sufficiently redeemed his 
reputation by the great success which attended them, his 
mathematical classes were not resumed. The lectures on 
chemistry were frequently redelivered in his own and in 
many adjoining parishes, to the surprise and delight of 
many rural audiences. In 1805 the chair of mathematics 
in Edinburgh became vacant, and he appeared, but 
unsuccessfully, as a candidate. In 1808 he published an 
Inquiry into the Extent and Stalility of National Resources, 
a treatise originated by the alarm which Bonaparte's com- 
mercial policy had created in Britain, and intended to 
elucidate some of those questions in political economy 
which the existing state of affairs had raised. He was 
preparing a new edition of this work when a series of 
domestic bereavements, and a severe illness that brought 
him to the brink of the grave, aud laid Mm aside from all 
duty for upwards of a year, turned Ms thoughts and life 
into a new channel. Dr Brewster had invited him to 
become a contributor to the Edinburgh Encychpcedia ; at 
his own request the article Christianity had been assigned 
to him, and he was now engaged in preparing it. In 
studying the credentials of Christianity, he received a new 
impression of its contents. A sustained but abortive effoi t 
to attain that pure and heavenly morality which the Gospel 
of Christ requires led on to that great spiritual revolution 
the nature and progress of which his journal and letters 
enable us to trace with such distinctness. When he 
resumed his duties, an entire change in the character of his 
ministry was visible to all. The report of discourses so 
earnest and eloquent as tho-se now delivered, and of house- 
hold visitations conducted with such ardent zeal, soon 
spread beyond the limits of his own neighbourhood. His 
reputation, as an author received at the same time a large 
accession by the publication in a separate form of his 
article on Christianity, as well as by several valuable con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Christian Instructor and the 
Ecledic Meview. So strong, however, at that time was the 
public bias against those evangelical doctrines which he had 
embraced, that when a vacancy occurred in Glasgow, and 
Ms friends brought Mm forward as a candidate, it was only 
after extraordinary efforts, and by a narrow majority, that 
his election was carried in the town-council. 

In July 1815 he was formally admitted as minister of 
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the Tron churcli and parish. A. blaze of unparalleled 
popularity at once broke around him as a preacher. A 
series of discourses which he had preached on the connec- 
tion between the discoveries of astronomy and the Christian 
revelation were published in January 1817. Never either 
before or since has the same reception been given to any 
volume of sermons in our language. Within a year, nine 
editions and 20,000 copies of the volume were in circula- 
tion. Soon after its appearance he visited London, and 
occupied for the first time one or two of the pulpits of the 
metropolis. The crowds were enormous, the applause loud 
and universal. “ All the world,” writes Mr Wilberforce, 
" wild about Dr Chalmers.” His extraordinary popularity 
remained uudiminished during the eight years that he 
remained in Glasgow. 

His preparation for the pulpit, however, formed but a 
small part of his labours. In visiting his parish, which 
contained a population of about 11,000 souls, he speedily 
discovered that nearly a third of them had relinquished all 
connection with any Christian church, and that their 
children were growing up in ignorance and vice. The 
appalling magnitude of the evil, and the certainty of its 
speedy and frightful growth, at once arrested and engrossed 
him. To devise and execute the means of checking and 
subduing it became henceforth one of the ruling passions 
of his hfe. Attributing the evil to the absence of those 
parochial influences, educational and ministerial, which 
wrought so effectually for good in the smaller rural 
parishes, but which had not been brought to bear upon the 
overgrown parishes of our great cities, from all spiritual 
oversight of which the members of the Establishment had 
retired in despair, his grand panacea was to revivify, 
remodel, and extend the old parochial economy of Scotland. 
Taking his own parish as a specimen, and gauging by it the 
spiritual necessities of the city, he did not hesitate to 
publish it as his conviction that not less than twenty new 
churches and parishes should immediately be erected in 
Glasgow. All, however, that he could persuade the town- 
council to attempt was to erect a single additional one, to 
which a parish containing no fewer than 10,000 souls was at- 
tached. This church, built at his suggestion, was offered to 
him and accepted, in order that he might have free and unim- 
peded room for carrying out his different parochial plans. 

In September 1819 he was admitted as minister of the 
church and parish of St John’s. The population of the 
parish was made up principally of weavers, labourers, fac- 
tory workers, and other operatives. Of its 2000 families, 
more than 800 had no connection with any Christian 
church. The number of its uneducated children was count- 
less, In this, as in his former parish. Dr Chalmers’s first 
care and efforts were bestowed upon the young. For 
their week-day instruction, two commodious school-houses 
were built, four well-qualified teachers were provided, 
each with an endowment of ^25 per annum ; and at 
the moderate school-fees of 2s. and 3s, per quarter, 700 
children had a first-rate education supplied. For the 
poorer and more neglected, between forty and fifty local 
sabbath schools were opened, in which more than 1000 
children were taught. The parish was divided into 25 
districts, embracing from 60 to 100 families, over each of 
which an elder and a deacon were placed — the former 
taking the oversight of their spiritual, the latter of their 
temporal interests, Cver the whole of this complicated 
parochial apparatus Dr Chalmers presided, watching, 
impelling, controlling every movement. Nor was his work 
that of mere superintendence. He visited personally all 
the families, completing his round of them in about two 
years, and holding evening meetings, in which he addressed 
those whom he had visited durmg the week. Many 
families were thus reclaimed to the habit of church-going, 
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and many individuals deeply and cnduringly impressed by 
the sacred truths of Christianity. 

The chief reason why Dr Chalmers removed from the 
Tron parish to that of St John’s was that he might have 
an opportunity of fairly testing the efficacy of the old 
Scottish method of providing for the poor. At this period 
there were not more than 20 parishes north of the Forth 
and Clyde in which there was a compulsory assessment for 
the poor. The English method of assessment, however, 
was rapidly spreading over the southern districts of 
Scotland, and already threatened to cover the whole 
country. Dr Chalmers dreaded this as a great national 
catastrophe. Having studied in its principles, as well as 
in its results, the operation of a compulsory tax for the 
support of the poor, he was convinced that it operated 
prejudicially and swelled the evil it meant to mitigate. It 
was said, however, that though the old Scotch method of 
voluntary contributions at the church door administered by 
the kirk-session was applicable to small rural parishes, it 
was inapplicable to the large and already half-pauperized 
parishes of our great cities. Dr Chalmers asked the 
magistrates of Glasgow to commit the entire management 
of the poor of the parish of St John’s into his own hands, 
and he undertook to refute that allegation. He was 
allowed to try the experiment, A.t the commencement of 
his operations, the poor of this parish cost the city £1400 
per annum. He committed the investigation of all new 
applications for relief to the deacon of the district, who 
had so small a number of families in charge, that by 
spending an hour among them every week, he became 
minutely acquainted with their character and condition. 
By careful scrutiny of every case in which public relief 
was asked for, by a summary rejection of the idle, the 
drunken, and the worthless, by stimulating every effort 
that the poor could make to help themselves, and when 
necessary, aiding them in their efforts, a great proportion 
of these new cases were provided for without drawing upon 
the church-door collections ; and such was the effect of the 
whole system of Chiistian oversight and influence, prudently 
and \dgorously administered, that in four years the pauper 
expen(£ture was reduced from £1400 to £280 per annum. 

At the commencement of his ministry in St John’s, Dr 
Chalmers began a series of quarterly publications ou The 
Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns, devoted to 
the theoretic illustration of the various schemes of Christian 
usefulness which he was carrying on, — ^presenting himself 
thus to us as at once their skilful deviser, their vigorous 
conductor, their eloquent expounder and advocate. But 
the fatigues of so toilsome a ministry began to exhaust his 
strength ; and he was already longing to exchange the 
personal for the literary labours of bis profession, when the 
vacant chair of moral philosophy in the university of Bt 
Andrews was offered to him. This offer, the seventh of 
the same kind that had been made to him during his eight 
years’ residence in Glasgow, he accepted, entering on his 
new duties in November 1823, and devoting the next 
four years of his life to their fulfilment. Hitherto meta- 
physics and ethics had been taugbt conjunctly by the 
professors of moral science in the Scotch colleges, while, in 
teaching the latter, allusions to the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity had generally and often carefully been avoided. 
Looking upon mental philosophy as belonging properly 
to another chair, Dr Chalmers confined his prelections to 
the jihilosophy of morals, entering at large upon the duties 
man owes to God as well as those he owes to his fellow-men, 
endeavouring throughout to demonstrate the insufficiency 
of natural religion to serve any other purpose than that 
of a precursor of Christianity. Many of his lectures, as 
remodelled afterwards and transferred to the theological 
chair, are to he found now in the first and second volumes 
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of liis works. In tke purely ethical department, the dis- 
cussions in which he made important and original 
contributions to the science are those occupied with the 
place and functions of volition and attention, the separ^e 
and underived character of the moral sentiments, and the 
distinction between the virtues of perfect and imperfect 
obligation. It was not so much, however, for their scientific 
speculations that his lectures in the moral philosophy 
class-room were distinguished, as for that fervour of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm with which they were delivmed, and 
which proved so healthfully contagious. Beyond the intel- 
lectual impulse thus communicated, his frequent references 
to the great doctrines of Christianity, and still more the 
force of his inviting example, kindled to a very remarkable 
degree the religious spirit among the students of St 
Andrews ; and not a few of them— including many men 
who have since highly distinguished themselves — ^were 
led thereby to consecrate their lives to missionary labour. 

In November 1828, Dr Chalmers was transferred 
from the chair of moral philosophy in St Andrews to that 
of theology in Edinburgh. In this wider theatre he was 
enabled to realize all his favourite ideas as to the best 
methods of academical instruction. To the old practice of 
reading to his students a set of carefully prepared lectures 
he added that of regular viva voce examination on what 
was thus delivered, and introduced besides the use of text- 
books, communicating through them, a large amount of in- 
formation j and coming into the closest and most stimulat- 
ing contact with his pupils, he attempted to combine the 
different systems pursued m the English and the Scottish 
universities. In the professorial chair there have been 
many who, with larger stores of learning, have conducted 
their students to greater scientific proficiency ; but none 
have ever gone beyoud him in the glowing impulse, 
intellectual, moral, and religious, that he conveyed into the 
hearts of the ardent youths who flocked around his chair ; 
and to that spirit with which he so largely impregnated the 
young ministerial mind of Scotland, may, to a large extent, 
he traced the Disruption of the Scottish Established Church, 

The leisure for literary labour which professorial life 
afforded was diligently improved. At St Andrews he 
resumed the work which his departure from Glasgow had 
suspended, and in 1826 published a third volume of the 
Ghristian and Civic Baonomy of Large Towns. This was 
followed in 1827 by his treatise on the Use and Abuse of 
Literary and JScclesiastical Endoivments^ the ablest defence 
of endowments in our language, a work which itself would 
have won celebrity for its author. For many years his 
chief ambition had been to complete a treatise on political 
economy, a science which had been a favourite one from 
youth. In St Andrews, besides his ordinary course on 
ethics, be had opened a class for instruction in this science, 
and had been delighted to find how attractive it had 
proved. As soon as he had got through his first course of 
theological lectures in Edinburgh, he resumed this subject, 
and embodied the refl.ections and preparations of many 
years in a work on Political Economy, published in 1832. 
Many of the particular doctrines of this work have not met 
with general acceptance. The public mind, however, has 
been gradually coming round to a belief in that great truth 
which this volume was mainly iutended to enforce, — that 
a right moral is essential to a right economic condition of 
the masses, — that character is the parent of comfort. His 
work on Political Economy was scarcely through the press, 
when, on invitation from the trustees of the earl of 
Bridgewater, Dr Chalmers waa engaged on a treatise On the 
Adaptation of External Fatwe to the Moral and Intelleektal 
Gonstitntion of Mm, which appeared in 1833. Literary 
honours, such as were never united previously in the person 
of any Scottish ecclesiastic, crowned these labours. Tn 
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1834 he was elected fellow of the Koyal Society of_ Edin- 
burgh, and was soon after made one of its vice-presidents. 
In the same year he was elected corresponding member of 
the Eoyal Institute of France, and in 1835 the university 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree of D.C.L. 

Hitherto Dr Chalmers had taken but little part in the 
public business of the church. He had given some effective 
help in the prosecution of two measures — the one for the 
abolition of pluralities, and the other for the improvement 
of theological education. The death of Dr Andrew 
Thomson, who had long been the able leader of the 
Evangelical party, and the obtaining by that party of the 
ascendency, called him to lead the counsels and doings of 
the church. One of the earliest acts of the General 
Assembly of 1834, the first in which the Evangelical party 
liflii the majority, was to place Dr Chalmers at the head of 
a committee appointed to promote the extension of the 
church. In this office he had a double duty to discharge— 
to solicit the Government to make a grant out of the public 
revenue, and to stimulate the friends of the church^ by 
their own voluntary efforts to meet the spiritual necessities 
of the country. In both departments extraordinary efforts 
were made, but with very different results. The Whig 
Government, insecure in its hold of power, and dependent 
to some extent on the political assistance of the Scottish 
Dissenters, could be induced to do nothing beyond appoint- 
ing a committee of inquiry, which led to no practical 
result. It was otherwise when Dr Chalmers appealed to the 
country. That appeal waa made with singular ardour and 
eloquence. When circulars, pamphlets, and reports had 
done their uttermost, he made a tour through a large part 
of Scotland, addressing the various presbyteries and hold- 
ing public meetings in the most populous districts. Year 
after year swelled the fund that these efforts created, till 
at last in 1841, when he resigned his office as convener of 
the Church Extension Committee, he had to announce that 
in seven years upwards of ^£300, 000 had been contributed 
to this object, and 220 new churches had been built. 

This great movement on behalf of church extension was 
finally checked by another in which Dr Chalmers was 
destined to play a still more conspicuous part. In 
1834, the General Assembly, after declaring it to be a 
fundamental principle of the church that “ no minister 
shall be intruded into any parish contrary to the will of 
the congregation,” had enacted that in every instance the 
dissent of the majority of the male heads of families, 
being communicants, should be a bar to the settlement of 
a minister. This Act, commonly called the Veto Law, 
was based upon the old consbitational practice of the “call,” 
in which the people invited the minister to undertake the 
pastoral office, on which invitation alone the spiritual act 
of ordination was grounded. The church believed herself 
to possess the power of determining what kind and amount 
of x:)opular concurrence was necessary before the pastoral 
tie was formed by ordination. She had often exercised 
that power to the effect of setting aside the nominee of the 
patron. When invited in such instances to interfere, the 
civil courts had refused, on the ground that the church 
was acting within the limits of her acknowledged authority. 
In other instances the civil courts had often reviewed 
decisions of the church courts, but only with a view of 
regulating the title to the benefice. But now the power 
of the church to pass such a law as that of the Veto was 
challeuged, and the civil courts claimed a right not only to 
regulate the destination of the benefice, but to control and 
overrule the decisions of the church. In the parish of 
Auchterarder, containing a population of 3000 souls, only 
two individuals signed the call, while 287 out of 300 
dissented ; but iu an action raised at the instance of the 
presentee, the Court of Session decided that his rejection by 
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tlie church, was illegal. This decisiou the House of Lords, 
ou appeal to it, confirmed, — Lords Brougham and Cotten- 
ham, in delivering judgment, stating it expressly to be 
their opinion that in settling a minister the church had 
no legal right to look beyond his quaMcation as to “ life, 
literature, and morals." In this decision, as involving a 
forfeiture of the benefice, the church acquiesced, declaring 
at the same time her intention, for her own spiritual 
objects, to interpret for herself the statutes which established 
her, and announcing her unaltered purpose to protect her 
congregations from the intrusion of unacceptable ministers, 
It speedily appeared that she was not to be permitted to 
carry out these resolutions if the Court of Session could 
prevent. The presbytery of Dnnkeld rejected a licentiate 
presented by the Crown to the parish of Lethendy on the 
ground of his having been vetoed by the people. The 
Crown acquiesced and issued a new presentation. At the 
instance of the first presentee the Court of Session inter- 
dicted the presbytery from ordaining the second. The 
church ordered the presbytery to proceed with the ordina- 
tion. It did so, and was summoned in consequence to the 
bar of the civil court, solemnly rebuked, and informed that 
in the next instance of such disregard by the church of the 
interdict of the civil court imprisonment would he the 
punishment. In the parish of Marnoch, with a population 
of 2800 souls, only one individual signed the call; an 
overwhelming majority dissented j but in defiance of the 
law of the church, and in obedience to the Court of Session, 
the presbytery of Strathhogie, by a majority of 7 to 3, 
resolved to proceed to the ordination. To prevent this 
ordination the church suspended the seven ministers who 
formed the majority. The Court of Session not only 
annulled that suspension and prohibited the church from 
intimating or executing it, hut interdicted all ministers from 
preaching or administering any of the sacraments within 
any of the parishes of the seven suspended clergymen. 
The church held such interference as a violation of her 
spiritual independence, and proceeded as if no such 
sentence of the civil court had been passed, — many of the 
most distinguished ministers, Dr Chalmers and Dr Gordon 
among the rest, preaching in those parishes in the face of 
interdicts served on them personally. The seven suspended 
clergymen treated in the same way the supreme ecclesiastical 
authority, and ou the 21st January 1841, in opposition to ' 
an express order of the General Assembly, consummated 
the ordination. By the following General Assembly these 
clergymen were deposed from the office of the ministry. 
The Court of Session immediately thereafter pronounced 
the dep osition null and void. 0 bher like instances occurred. 
The collisions between the two supreme courts became 
frequent and most unseemly. Matters were running into 
inextricable confusion. The church appealed to the 
Government to interfere. At first the Whigs were in 
power, but they declined to interfere. In 1841, Sir 
Eobert Peel was placed at the head of a Government 
strong enough to have applied the remedy, and the hopes 
of the church were excited. Still no measure was intro- 
duced. Under the guidance of Dr Chalmers the church 
pursued her course with steady unfaltering step ; but she 
was not prepared to prolong the controversy indefinitely. 
Denying the right of the Court of Session to act as it had 
done, she freely conceded to the legislature the right of 
determining on what terms she held her temporalities ; and 
if, fairly appealed to, the legislature declared that she held 
them on condition of rendering such obedience to the civil 
courts as they now required, she felt that she had no 
alternative but either to renounce her own principles or 
relinquish the temporalities. At a solemn convocation held 
in November 1842 a large number of ministers signed and 
published a declaration that if no measure of relief were 


granted they would resign their livings. Up to the last, 
however, it was not believed that any very extensive 
secession would take place. In January 1843, the 
Government not only refused to grant the protection the 
church required, but put a final and peremptory negative 
on her claims of spiritual independence. And in March 
the House of Commons did the same by a large majority, — 
the Scotch members, however, voting in the proportion of 
more than two to one in her favour. The controversy was 
now closed, and it remained only for those clergymen who 
felt that they could not with a good conscience submit to 
the civil restraint imposed upon the church to adopt the 
only expedient now left to them and retire from the 
Establishment. On the 18th May 1843, 470 clergymen 
withdrew from the General Assembly and constituted 
themselves into the Free Church of Scotland, electing Dr 
Chalmers as their first moderator. 

For two years previous to this final step, Dr Chalmers 
had foreseen the issue, aud in preparation for it had drawn 
up a scheme for the support of the outgoing ministers. 
For a year or two afterwards the establishment and exten- 
sion of that fund, to which the Free Church owes so much 
of her stability, engaged a large share of his attention. He 
then gradually withdrew from the public service of the 
church, occupying himself with his duties as principal of 
the Free Church College, and in perfecting his Instihttes 
of Theology. In May 1847, he was summoned before a 
committee of the House of Commons to give evidence 
regarding that refusal of sites for churches in which a few 
of the landed proprietors of Scotland who were hostile to 
the Free Church were still persisting. He returned from 
London in his usual health, and after a peaceful Sabbath 
(May 30) in the bosom of Ms family at Morningside, he 
bade them all good night. Next morning, when his room 
was entered and the curtains of his bed withdrawn, he was 
found half erect, his head leaning gently back upon the 
pillow, no token of pain or struggle, the brow and hand 
when touched so cold as to indicate that some hours had 
already elapsed since the spirit had peacefully departed. 

During a life of tlie most varied and incessant activity, spent 
much too in society, Dr Chalmers scarcely ever allowed a day to 
pass without its modicum of composition. He had his faculty of 
writing so completely at command that at the most unseasonable 
times, and in the most unKkely places, he snatched his hour or two 
for carrying on his literary work. He was methodical indeed in all 
his habits, and no saying passed more frecmently from his Ups than 
that punctuality is a cardinal virtue. His writings now occupy 
more than 80 volumes. He would permanently perhaps have stood 
higher as an author had he written less, or had he indulged less in 
that practice of reiteration into which he was so constantly betrayed 
by his anxiety to impress his ideas upon others. It would be pre- 
mature to attempt to estimate the place which his writings wiD 
hold in the literature of our country. We may briefly indicate, 
however, some of the original contributions for which we are in- 
debted to him. As a political economist: he was the first to unfold 
the connection that subsists between the degree of the fertility of 
the soil and the social condition of a com m unity, the rapid manner 
in which capital is reproduced (see Mill’s Political Economy, vol. i. 
p. 94), and the general doctrine of a limit to all the modes by which 
national wealth may aeenmulate. He was the first also to advance 
that argument in favour of religions establishments which meets 
upon its own ground the doctrine of Adam Smith, that reliMon 
like other things should be left to the operation of the natural law 
of supply and demand. In the department of natural theology and 
the (m^tian evidences, he ably advocated that method of reconcil- 
ing the Mosaic narrative with the indefinite antiquity of the globe 
which Dr BucHand has advanced in his Bridgewater Treatise, and 
which Dr Chalmers had previously communicated to that author. 
His refutation of Hume’s olgection to the truth of miracles is 
perhaps his intellectual chef cPoeuwe, and is as origin^ as it is com- 
plete. The distinction between the laws and dispositions of matter, 
as between the ethics and objects of theology, be was the first to 
indicate and enforce. And it is in his pages that the fullest and 
most masterly exhihition is to he met with of the superior authority 
as witnesses for the truth of Bevelation of the Scriptural as com- 
pared with the ex-Scriptural writers, and of the Christian as com- 
nared with the heathen testimonies. In his Institutes of Theologyt 
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BO material modification is either made or attempted on the doctnnes 
of CalTinism, which he received with all smplicity of faith, _ as he 
helieved them to he revealed in the Divine word, and which he 
defended as in harmony with the most profound jiliilosopliy of 
human nature and of the Divine providence. 

The character of Dr Chalmers’s intellect was eminently practical. 
The dearest object of hia earthly existence was the elevation of the 
common people. Poor-laws appeared to him as calculated to retard 
this elevation ; he therefore strenuously resisted their introduction. 
The Church of Scotland appeared to him as peculiarly fitted to ad- 
vance it • he spoke, he wrote, he laboured in its defence and exten- 
sion. “ I have no veneration,” he .said to the royal commissioners 
in St Andrews, before either the Yoluntary or the Fon-intrusion 
controversies had arisen, “I have no veneration, for the Church of 
Scotland sicasi an establishment, hut I have the utmost veneration 
for it ffuasi an instrument of Christian good,” Forcing that church 
to intrude unacceptable ministers, and placing her in spiritual sub- 
jection to the civil poiver, in his legard stripped her as such an in- 
strument of her strength, and he resolutely but reluctantly gave 
her up. 

It is as a mover of his fellow men, as the reviver of evangelistic 
feeling in Scotland, and as a leader in the great movement which 
terminated in the erection of the Free Chnrch, that Dr Chalmers 
will fill the largest place in the eye of posterity, and occupy a niche 
in the history of Seotland and of the clmreli. Yarious elements 
comhmed to clothe him with public influence — a childlike, guile- 
less, transparent simpKeity, the utter absence of everything facti- 
tious in matter or manner — a kindliness of nature that made him 
flesdhle to every human sympathy— -a chivalry of sentiment that 
raised him above all the petty jealousies of public life— -a firmness 
of purpose that made vacillation almost a tiling impossible, a force 
of will and general momentum that bore all that was movable 
before it — a vehement utterance and overwhelming eloquence that 
gave him the command of the multitude, a scientific reputation 
that won for him the respect and attention of the more educated — 
the legislative faculty that framed measures upon the broadest prin- 
ciples, tbe practical sagacity that adapted them to the ends they 
were intended to reahze— the genius that in new and difficult cir- 
oumstanees could dense, coupled with the love of calculation, the 
capacity for business details, and the administrative talent that 
fitted him to execute— a pmity of motive that put him above all 
suspicion of selfishness, and a piety unobtrusive hut most profound, 
simple yet intensely ardent. (W. HA.) 

OHALONER, Sir Thoihas (1515~1S65), a statesman 
and poet, of a noble Welsh family, was born in 1515. 
Under Henry VIII. be was sent as ambassador to Charles 
y.f whom he accompanied on his unfortunate expedition 
against Algiers in 1541. On his return he was appointed 
to the office of first clerk of tbe council. He gained the 
friendship of the duke of Somerset ; but after his fall he 
was obliged to live in retirement, and during the reign of 
Mary his Protestantism still kept Mm from the court. On 
the accession of Elizabeth he was received into high favour, 
and appointed ambassador, first to the Emperor Eerdinand 
I., and then to the court of Spain, where, however, he 
found himself so uncomfortable that after three years’ stay 
he obtained permission to return home in 1564. He died 
the following year. Chaloner enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion as a poet, and left Poetical Worlcs, De Repuhlica 
Anglorum Instauranda, the Praise of Folie (from the 
Latin of Erasmus), In Laudem, Ilenrici Octavi Cai'men 
Panegynmm, the Office of Servants (from the Latin of 
Cognatus), and some other small pieces. 

OHALON-SUR-SAONE, a town of France, capital of 
an arroudissement in the department of Sa6ne-et-Loire, 
81 miles by rail north of Lyons. It is a neat and weR- 
built town, situated in an extensive plain on the right 
bank of the Sa6ne, at the junction of the Canal dn Centre, 
and connected by a fine stone bridge with the suburb of St 
Laurent on an island in the river. Its principal buildings 
are the cathedral of St Vincent, a Gothic edifice of the 
latter part of the 14th century, on the site of a church 
founded about 632 ; the church of St Pierre, with two 
lofty steeples ; the hospitals of St Laurent and St Louis; the 
town hall, the market, and the courthouse. An obelisk was 
erected in the 18th century to commemorate the opening 
of the canal. There are tribunals of primary instance 
and commerce, an exchange, a communal college, a school 
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of design, a public library, and socie ies for agricultuie, 
Mstory, archaeology, and arts. The industrial establish- 
ments are extensive and various, comprising docks, flour- 
mills, sugar factories, glass-works, distilleries, breweries, and 
tile-works ; and the transit trade, both with the north and 
south of France, is of the greatest importance. There is 
also manufactured in the town the essence d’orient, a 
preparation from the scales of the Weak {Cyprinus 
alhurmis), employed in the fabrication of mock pearls. 

Chfiloa-sur-Saone is identified with the ancient GaUllonum, ori- 
ginally a toivn of the .ffidni. Tt was chosen in the 6th century hy 
Gontrain, king of Biugundy, as his capital ; and it continued till 
the 10th to pay for its importance hy being frequently sacked. The 
bishop, first appointed in the 4th centuiy, obtained the title of 
count in the 12th, and retained it to the Revolution. In its modem 
history, the most important fact is the service the town rendered in 
the defence of the French territory in 1814, hy keeping in check a 
division of the Austrian aimy. Population in 1872, 20,055. 

CHALObTS-SUR-MARNE, a town of France, capital of 
tbe department of Marne, is situated mainly on the right 
bank of the river, here crossed by a fine stone bridge, 107 
miles E. of Paris on the railway to Strasburg, and 26 S. of 
Rheimsby another line, in 48° 67' 21'^ H. lat. and 4° 21' 27" 
E, long. It occupies a considerable area for its population, 
and is rather irregularly laid out ; many of its streets are 
broad, and it has fine public walks. Among its principal 
buildings may be mentioned the cathedral of St Etienne, 
originally founded in the 12 th century on the site of an 
earlier cWrch, but in several portions dating only from the 
17th; the churches of NOtre Dame, St Alpin, St Jean, 
and St Louis, belonging respectively to the 12th, 13th, 
14th, and 15th centuries ; the town-house, which was 
erected in 1771 ; the prefecture, formerly the palace of the 
count of Artois ; the barracks of St Pierre, on the site of 
the Benedictine abbey; the public library; and the 
industrial school. The town is the seat of a bishopric, and 
has tribunals of primary instance and commerce, a com- 
munal college, two theological seminaries, a normal school, 
a theatre, a museum, a botanical garden, and societies of 
agriculture, commerce, arts, and sciences. To the east of 
the town lies a large public park of 19 acres, known as the 
Jard, which was stripped of its trees during the war of 
1870-1 ; and beyond the river is the Church of St 
Prudentienne, annually in the month of May the rendezvous 
of about 50,000 pilgrims. Ch&lons has long been an 
important industrial centre. As early as the 14th century, 
it was famous for its woollen cloth, w’hich was known by 
the name of the town, afterwards corrupted into “shalloon;” 
and in the 1 8th it maintained an extensive manufacture of 
i Imen goods of various kinds. Besides these industries, it 
now carries on tanning and shoemaking, and the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth and hosiery, while at the same time it is 
one of the principal seats of the champagne wine trade. The 
annual export amounts on an average to 1,000,000 bottles, 
and the cellars of Jacquesson et Fils have storage room for 
3,000,000. About six miles east of the town is the beautiful 
church of FOtreDame de TEpine, which was built in the 15th 
century, and restored in 1 8 6 0, Population in 1872, 16, 43 6. 

Cliffions-sur-Manie occupies the site of the chief town of the 
Catalauni, which became signalized hy the defeat of Attila in the 
terrible conflict of 451. In. 643 it was laid waste by Herbert of 
Vermandois, in 931 by Ralph of Burgundy, and in 947 by Robert 
of Vermandois ; but in the four following centuries it attained great 
pros;^enty as a kind of independent state under the supremacy of 
its bishops, who held a most influential position in the kingdom, 
and obtained the title of grand- vassals of the crown. In 1214 the 
men of Chfilons appeared in the first rank in the battle of Bouvines ; 
and in the 15th century their descendants maintained their honour 
by twice (in 1430 and 1434) repulsing the English from their walls. 
In the 16th century the town sided with Henry IV., who in 1689 
transfen’ed thither the parliament of Paris, which shortly after- 
ward was bold enough to burn the bulls of Gregory XIY. and 
Clement VIII. In 1814 the Prussians took possession of the town 
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after the expulsion of Macdonald, and in 1815 it vraa captured by 
Chernicheff. In 1856 Kapoleon established a large camp, kno\ni 
as the Camp of CMlons, about 16 miles north of the town by the 
railway to Eheims. It was situated in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Grand Mourmelon and Petit Mourmelon, and occupied an area 
of 12,000 hectares or 29,650 acres. The troops were principally 
accommodated in tents, but also partly in wooden barracks. At 
the outbreak of the Pranco-Gennan war, the camp was occupied by 
the sixth army corps, under Ganrobert, and it was afterwards held 
by MacMahon. On 22d August 1870, the town of Chalons was 
occupied by the Prussians, and in the course of the war it formed 
an important point of communication. 

CHALOTAIS. iSee La Ghalotais. 

CHALYBAUS, Heinrich Moritz (1796-1862), a dis- 
tiagaished German writer on philosopliy, was bom on the 
3d July 1796. The facts of his life are few and unim- 
portant. For some years after completing his university 
education he acted as lecturer in the Kreuz-Schule at 
Dresden, and while there his lectures on the history of 
philosophy in Germany, delivered before large audiences, 
drew attention to his rare merits as a thinker and writer. 
In 1839 he was called to a Professorship in Kiel University, 
where, with the exception of one brief interval, he remained 
till his death on 2d September 1862. His first published 
work, Mistorische Sntwickelmig der spehulativen Philosophie 
von Kant bis Hegel, 1837, was extremely popular, and still 
retains its place as one of the best and most attractive 
expositions of modern German thought. It has been twice 
translated into English, by Talk in 1854, and by Edersheim 
in 1860. His other writings are Phdnonienologische Blatter, 
1841; Diemoderiie SopMstiJCfl^i.^ •, Enhaurf eines Systems 
der Wissenschaftslehre,l'^^'a ] System der spehulativen Ethih, 
2 vols., 1850; Philosophie und Qhristenthum, 1853; 
Euyidamental - Philosophie, 1861. Of these the most 
important are the Wissenschaftslehre and the Ethih. 
Chalybaus’s general principle maybe named Ideal-Realism, 
He opposes both the extreme realism of Herhart and what 
he calls the one-sided idealism of Hegel, and endeavours to 
find a mean between them, to discover the ideal or formal 
principle which unfolds itself in the real or material world 
presented to it. His Wissenschaftslehre, accordingly, divides 
itself into three parts, — Prineiplehre, or theory of the one 
principle; Yermittelungslehre, or theory of the means by 
which this principle realizes itself ; and Teleologie. The 
most noticeable point is the position assigned by Chalybaus 
to the '''World Ether,” which is defined as the infinite in time 
and space, and which, he thinks, must be posited as 
necessarily coexisting with the Infinite Spirit or God. 
The System der Ethih is perhaps the richest and most 
thorough-going modern work on moral philosophy. The 
fundamental principle is carried out with great strength of 
thought, and with an unusually complete command of ethical 
material. A brief but satisfactory account of Chalybaus 
will be found in Erdmann, Gryindriss der GescMcJite der 
Philosophie, ii, 781-786. 

CHaMBA, a feudatory state of Northern India, sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab Government, situated between 32° 
10' and 33" 9' H. lat., and between 75° 54' and 76° 30' 
E. long. GhAmbd is bounded on the N*. by a range of 
mountains, separating it from the province of Zaskdr in 
Kashmir ; on the E. by the outlying British pargands 
of BangAhal and Lahaul, belonging to Kdngra district ; on 
the S. by mountain ranges which separate it from the 
K4ngra valley; and on the W. by the provinces of Jammu 
and Kistwar in Kashmir. In shape the state is an oblong, 
its eastern and western sides being about 66 miles in 
length, and its mean width about 50 miles. It is traversed 
from east to west by a lofty range which divides, it into 
two distinct valleys. The northern of these valleys is 
drained by the Chindb, which, rising in Lahaul, passes 
through Ch4mb4 into Kashmir territory, having a general 
direction from south-east to north-west. The southern 
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valley is drained by the Edvf, of which one head is in 
Ch4mhd territory, and the other in Bang^hal. The two 
branches unite a short distance below Barmur in Ch4mb4 
The river then flows eastwards till close to Dalhousie it 
turns southwards, and after forming the boundary of the 
state for some distance, enters the plains of the Punjab. 
The estimated population of the state is 140,000 souls, 
and the estimated gross revenue, .£18,937. The annual 
tribute payable to the British Government is £500 
Owing to the abdication of the late rdjd, and the succession 
of his son, a lad of seven years of age, the administration of 
the state passed under the direct control of the British 
Government in 1872-73, an arrangement which will con- 
tinue during the minority of the young chief. The only 
towns in the state are Chdmb4 and Barmur situated on the 
R4vl, and Kil4r on the Chindb. The British sanitarium of 
Dalhousie is within the limits of the state, situated upon 
ground purchased from the chiefs. The principal agri- 
cultural products are wheat and millet ; among the other 
products are timber, wax, nuts, honey, lime, and slate from 
quarries near Dalhousie. The extensive forests are leased 
by the British Government, and are under the management 
of the Punjab Forest Department. 

CHAMBERLAIN (Latin camerarkis, from, camera, a 
chamber; French chamhellan), etymologically, and also his- 
torically to a large extent, an officer who superintends the 
arrangement of domestic affairs. Such were the chamber- 
lains of monasteries, and the chamberlains of cathedrals, 
who had charge of the finances, gave notice of chapter 
meetings, and provided the materials required for various 
services. A royal chamberlain is an officer whose function 
is in general to attend on the person of the sovereign, and 
regulate the etiquette of the palace. The Roman emperors 
appointed this officer under the title of cuhicidarins. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the royal chamberlain usually en- 
joyed the important privilege of keeping the king’s signet 
ring ; and it seems that the mayoralty of the palace, which 
gradually acquired such an authority as to overthrow the 
Slerovingiau dynasty in France, grew out of an office corre- 
sponding to that of the chamberlain. The chamberlain of 
the Pope enjoys very extensive powers, having the revenues 
of the church under his charge. In France, the office 
existed from very early times till the reign of Louis 
XIV., aud was revived by Napoleon. 

The Lord Great Chamberlain of England originally took 
rank after the Lord Privy Seal. The office is hereditary, 
and belonged at one time to the De Veres, from whom it 
descended by the female line into the family of Bertie, 
On the death of the fourth duke of Ancaster in 1777, it 
passed to the houses of Cholmondeley and Willoughby 
d’Eresby. From these families alternately a Lord Great 
Chamberlain is appointed on the death of the reigning 
monarch. The principal duties of this office are to take 
charge of the houses of parliament, and to attend on the 
sovereign at his coronation. 

The Lord Chamberlain is an officer distinct from 
the Lord Great Chamherlain, and of greater importance, 
though his functions are less responsible than they were 
formerly. He is regarded as chief officer of the royal 
household; he has charge of a large number of appointments, 
such as those of the royal physicians, tradesmen, and private 
attendants of the sovereign ; he is licenser of plays ; and 
he examines the claims of those who desire to be presented 
at court. He is a member of the privy council, and holds 
office during the ascendency of the political party to which 
he belongs. 

Many corporations appoint a chamberlain. The most 
important in England is the chamberlain of the corpora- 
tion of the city of London, who is treasurer of the corpora- 
tion, admits persons entitled to the freedom of the city, 
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and determines disputes "between masters and apprentices. 
He is elected annually by the liverymen. 

CHAMBERS, Ephraim, an English author, was bom 
at Kendal, "Westmoreland, in the latter part of the 17th 
century. He was apprenticed to a globe-maker, but having 
conceived the plan of his Oyclopoedia., he left this business, 
and devoted himself entirely to writing. The first 
edition of the CyclopcBdia^ which was the result of many 
years' intense application, appeared by subscription in 
1728, in two vols. fol. It was dedicated to the king, and 
procured for Mr Chambers the honour of being elected 
fellow of the Royal Society. In less than ten years a 
second edition was printed, with corrections and additions 
(in 1738) j and this was followed by a third a year later. 
In addition to the Gydopoedia, Mr Chambers wrote for 
the Literary Magazine, and translated the History and 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Haris (1742), 
and the Jesuits' Perspective. He died in 1740. 

CHAMBERS, George (1803-1840), a marine painter, 
born at Whitby, Yorkshire, was the son of a seaman, 
and for several years he pursued his father’s calling. 
"While at sea he was in the habit of sketching the different 
classes of vessels. His master, observing this, gratified 
liim by canceUiug his indentures, and thus set him free 
to follow his natural bent. Chambers then apprenticed 
himself to an old woman who kept a painter’s shop in 
"\Yhitby, and began by house-painting. He also took 
lessons of a drawing-master, and found a ready sale for 
small and cheap pictures of shipping. Coming after- 
wards to London, he was employed by Thomas Horner 
to assist in painting the great panorama of Loudon for 
the Colosseum (the eshibition building in the Regent’s 
Park, recently demolished), and he next became scene- 
painter at the Pavilion Theatre. In 1834 he was elected 
an associate, and in 1836 a full member, of the Water- 
colour Society. His best works represent naval battles. 
Two of these — the Bombardment of Algiers in 1836, and 
the Capture of Porto Bello — are in Greenwich Hospital. 
Hot long before his death he was introduced to William 
IV., and his professional prospects brightened ; but his 
constitution, always frail, gave way, and brought him to 
an early grave. He died on the 28th October 1840. A 
Life of him, by John Watkins, was published iu 1841. 

CHAMBERS, Robert (1802-1871), author and pub- 
lisher, distinguished especially for his services to popular 
literature, was born at Peebles on the 10th July 1802. 
His parents were of the middle class, but owing to tbe 
father’s misfortunes iu business the family were reduced to 
poverty, and had to leave Peebles for Edinburgh while 
Robert was still young. He had before that received 
such an education as the parish and grammar schools of 
his native place afforded, and had shown himself possessed 
of unusual literary taste and ability. A small circulating 
library in the town, and a copy of the first edition of the 
JSncyclopadia Britannica which his father had purchased, 
furnished him with stores of reading of which he eagerly 
availed himself. Long afterwards he wrote of his early 
years — “ Books, not playthings, filled my hands in child- 
hood. At twelve I was deep, not only in poetry and 
fiction, hut in encyclopaedias.” 

In Edinburgh the family had a somewhat hard struggle 
with their straitened circumstances. Robert had been 
destined by a sort of tacit understanding for the church, 
and was placed for a time at a classical school with a view 
to his being sent to the university. This design had, 
however, to be abandoned. After enduring many hard- 
sliips, and making two unsuccessful attempts to fill situa^ 
tiona in mercantile houses in Leith, he commenced business 
on his own account as a bookstall-keeper in Leith Walk, 
on the advice of his elder brother and future partner, 


William. He was then only sixteen, and his whole stock 
consisted of a few old books belonging to his father. By 
slow degrees the stock was increased and the business 
extended. A similar but distinct concern was carried on 
during the same period with like success by WiUiam, and 
after a number of years the two brothers were. united as 
partners in the now well-known publishing firm of W. and 
R. Chambers. 

From the commencement of his residence in Edinburgh, 
Robert Chambers had shown an enthusiastic interest in 
the history and antiquities of the city. In frequent rambles 
every feature of its ancient buildings grew familiar to him, 
and his mind became a storehouse for all sorts of informa- 
tion connected with its famous persons and places. He 
thus found a most congenial task in the publication of the 
Traditions of Hdinburgh (1823-4), which, though not his 
first work, was the first which brought him into general 
notice. It secured for him the approval, and what he 
doubtless valued even more highly, the personal friendship 
of Sir Walter Scott, then in the zenith of his fame. Other 
works on kindred subjects followed in rapid succession, the 
most popular and important being a History of the Rebellion 
of 1745. He also wrote from time to time a number of 
short poetical pieces of very considerable merit, which were 
afterwards coUected and printed for private circulation 
(1835). For a year or two he acted as editor of the 
JBdinhurgh Advertiser, a Tory newspaper of old standing, 
which has now ceased to appear. "With commendable and 
characteristic prudence the bookselling business was 
diligently prosecuted in the midst of these numerous 
literary engagements, so that his life at this period was one 
of ceaseless activity. 

In the beginning of 1832 his brother William, after con- 
sultation with him, started a weekly publication under the 
title of Chambers's Journal, which speedily attained an 
immense circulation, and still holds a leading place in the 
cheap popular periodical literature of which it was the 
pioneer. Robert’s connection with it was at first only that 
of a contributor. After fourteen numbers had appeared, 
however, he became associated with his brother as joint- 
editor, and from that period he wrote for it nearly all the 
leading articles, which took the form of essays — ^moral, 
familiar, and humorous. Written in an easy, graceful 
style, entirely free from any affectation of condescension, 
always interesting, and carefully avoiding the debateable 
ground of religion and politics, they contributed more 
perhaps than anything else to the remarkable success of 
the Journal. A number of them were republished in 1847 
in the author’s Select Writings, and are thought to be on 
the whole the best specimens of his original work. Of the 
same character as his work for the Journal were his 
numerous contributions to the Information for the People 
and the Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts 
published by his firm. 

Among the other works of which he was in whole or in 
part the author, the Cyclopaedia of English Literature, the 
Life and Writings of Burns, Ancient Sea Margins, the 
Domestic Annals of Scotland, and the Booh of Hays were 
the most important. The Cyclopaedia of English Literature 
contained a series of admirably selected extracts from the 
best authors of every period, “ set in a biographical and 
critical history of the literature itself,” The biographies 
were gracefully written, and the critical estimates, though 
brief, were just and comprehensive. For the Life of Burns 
he made diligent and laborious original investigations, 
^thering many hitherto unrecorded facts from the surviv- 
ing acquaintances of the poet, and especially from his 
sister, Mrs Begg, to whose benefit the whole profits of the 
work were generously devoted. The poems are interwoven 
into the narrative in their proper chronological order, and 
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with all the information that could be obtained as to the 
circumstances of their composition. In connection with the 
work on Ancient Sea Margim, it may be mentioned that 
its author ranked high as a scientific geologist, and that he 
had availed himself of tours in Scandinavia and Canada 
for the purpose of geological exploration. His knowledge 
of geology was one of the principal grounds on which the 
authorship of the celebrated anonymous work. The Vestiges 
of the Qreation, was very generally attributed to him. As , 
however, neither he himself nor any one entitled to speak 
for him ever acknowledged the work, its authorship remains 
a mystery. The BooJc of Days was his last publication, and 
perhaps his most elaborate. Help on which he had de- 
pended having failed him, he was left to do the work almost 
alone, and it is supposed that his excessive labour in connec- 
tion with it hastened his end. He died at St Andrews, where 
he had built a pleasant residence for himself several years 
previously, on the 17th March 1871. Two years before his 
death the university of St Andrews had conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, in consideration of his dis- 
tinguished literary merit, and he was a fellow of several 
learned societies. As a writer Chambers possessed in 
very harmonious combination most of the qualities which 
form the basis of a sound and lasting popularity. Few even 
of popular authors ever possessed in a higher degree the 
faculty of interesting without resorting to sensation, of 
amusing without stooping to frivolity, and of instructing 
without assuming superiority. Few have done more than 
he for the illustration of Scottish life and character, and 
for the preservation of what was curious in Scottish 
tradition and antiquities. But it will always be his 
highest claim to distinction that he did as much as, if not 
more than, any other single man to give a healthy tone 
and a pure moral influence to the cheap popular litera- 
ture which has become so important a factor in modem 
civilization. An interesting account of the life of Robert 
Chambers by his brother appeared in 1872, under the 
title, Memoir of Robert Chambers : With Antdbiogra'phie 
Reminiscences of William Chambers. (w. b. s.) 

CHAMBERSBURQ-, a town of the United States, the 
capital of Franklin county, Pennsylvania, is situated about 
135 miles west of Philadelphia, in a populous district in 
the great limestone valley that extends along the east side 
of the Blue Mountains, It has a court-house, a national 
bank, ten churches, and a Presbyterian college for young 
ladies ; and it manufactures cotton, wool, paper, and iron. 
In 1864 a large part of the town was burned by the 
Confederates under Early, Population in 1870, 6308. 

CHAMBl^RY (in Italian Ciambeei), a city of France, 
capital of the department of Savoy, pleasantly situated in 
a fertile district, between two hills, on the rivers Laisse 
and Albana, 46 miles S.S.W, of Geneva. The town, how- 
ever, is irregularly and ill built, and has only two good 
streets — ^the Place Saint-L6ger and the Rue de Boigne, of 
which the latter is named after a General Boigne who left 
a fortune of 3,400,000 francs to the towxi. The principal 
edifices are the cathedral, dating from the 14th and 15th 
centuries j the Hotel-Dieu, founded in 1647 ; the castle, 
a modern building serving as a prefecture, and preserving 
only a great square tower belonging to the original struc- 
ture j the palace of justice, the theatre, the barracks, and 
the covered market, which dates from 1863. Several of 
the squares are adorned with fountains j the old ramparts 
of the city, destroyed during the French Revolution, have 
been converted into public walks ; and various promenades 
and gardens have been constructed, Chamb^ry is the seat 
of an archbishop, and of a superior tribunal ; and has also 
a Jesuit college, a royal academical society, a society of 
agriculture and commerce, a public library, with 20,000 
vols., a museum, a botanic garden, and many charitable 
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institutions. It manufactures silk-gauze, lace, leather, 
and hats, and has a considerable trade in liqueurs, wine, 
lead, copper, and other articles. Overlooking the town is 
the Rock of Lemenc, which derives its name from the 
Lemincum of the Romans; and in the vicinity is Char- 
mettes, for some time the residence of Rousseau. 

The origin of Chamhery is nnknovTi, but its lords are mentioned 
for the first time in 1029. In 1232 it was sold to the count of 
Savoy, Thomas L, who bestowed several im])ortant privileges on 
the inhabitants. As capital of the duchy of Savoy, it has passed 
through numerous political vicissitudes. From the middle of the 
16th century to 1713 it was in the hands of the French ; in 1742 
it was captured by a Franco-Spanish army; and in 1792 it was 
occupied by the Republican forces. Restored to the house of Savoy 
by the tieaties of Yienna and Paris, it was again surrendered to 
France in 1860. Among the famous men whom it has given to 
France, the most important are Vaugelas, Saint-Real, and the 
brothers Joseph and Xavier de Maistre. Population of the town 
in 1872, 17,331, and of the commune, 19,144. 

GHAMBORD, a magnificent Gothic cbfiteau of France, 
in the department of Loire-et-Cher, 10 miles east of Blois, 
on the left bank of the Cosson. It was commenced by 
Francis I, in 1532, carried on by Henry II,, and at length 
finished by Louis XIV. It is built of black stone, with 
a profusion of towers, turrets, and minarets, and the inte- 
rior is fitted up with great magnificence. The park is 
enclosed by walls seven leagues in circumference. The 
castle is famous as the residence of Diana of Poitiers, 
and of Stanislaus, king of Poland, whose son-in-law, Louis 
XV., bestowed it upon Marshal Saxe. It was given by 
Napoleon to Marshal Berfchier, from whose widow it was 
purchased by subscription in 1821, and presented to the 
duke of Bordeaux, the representative of the older branch 
of the Bourbons, who has assumed from it the title of 
Count de Ohamhord. 

CHAMELEON, the common name of a well-defined 
family of Lizards, forming the tribe Dendrosatira, and con- 
taining the single genus Chamcelo, which includes about 
twenty known species, hearing a -close family resemblance to 
each other, and dififering very widely from aU other lizards. 
They are small creatures, not usually exceeding 7 inches in 
length exclusive of the tail, which in general is as long as 
the body. The body is greatly compressed, often with a 
crest — toothed or otherwise — along the back and belly, and 
the skin is covered with granular specks, giving it the 
appearance of shagreen. The large pyramidal head is sup- 
ported by a short neck composed of five vertebrae, instead 
of eight, as in the majority of saunans ; and there is no 
true sternum, although the anterior ribs are joined to the 
mesial line, which thus takes the place of a breast-bone, 
while the ribs which follow are so connected together as to 
form a bony circle for the protection of the abdominal 
region. XJiflike other lizards, the chameleon has the body 
raised high on its legs, and the toes, which are five in 
number on both posterior and anterior limbs, are divided 
into two opposable groups or bundles, closely resembling 
those of a parrot, and equally serving the purpose of pre- 
hension. The tail, by the greater thickness of which at 
the base the male is distinguishable from the female, is also 
prehensile, and is of the greatest service in giving support 
and security to the climbing chameleon. The lungs are 
large, and are connected with air-vessels distributed through- 
out the body, by the inflation of which a certain trans- 
parency is given to the body, as well as a plumpness which 
at once disappears on their collapse, and this, together 
with the fact that the chameleon can live apparently in 
a thriving condition fox weeks without food, seems to have 
given rise to the ancient belief that this singular creature 
lived on air. The eyes of the chameleon are large, globular, 
and covered with a circular disk formed by the junction cf 
the two lids and having a central aperture which acts as 
an external pupil, being capable of dilatation or contraction 
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afe will. In moving, fcbe eyes act independently of each 
other, so that while the one stares upwards the other may 
be eagerly following the motions of an insect beneath, or 
the one may even be directed backwards while the other 
watches in front. This extraordinary range of vision amply 
compensates for the small degree of mobility in the neck 
and the general slowness of motion characteristic of the ; 
chameleon. The tongue is equally remarkable, being 
sub-cylindricaJ, worm-like, and extremely extensile, with 
the end somewhat enlarged and hollow, and supplied with 
a glutinous secretion. It is by means of this organ, which 
is capable of being protruded to a length of six or seven 
inches, that chameleons obtain their food. They are arbo- 
real in their habits, supporting themselves on the branches 
of trees by their grasping hand-like feet and prehensile 
tails. In their movements they are slow and deliberate, 
and when watching for the insects which form their sole 
food, they remain motionless for hours, partly concealed by 
the foliage, and still more by the exercise of the faculty 
which fchey'possess above all other creatures of changing 
their colour so as to resemble surrounding objects. Their 
power in this direction has, however, been greatly ex- 
aggerated. They cannot, as was at one time supposed, 
assume in succession aU the colours of the rainbow j 
but under certain conditions, by no means well ascertained, 
their normal bluish ash colour may give place to a green 
or yellowish hue, with irregular spots of a dull red, or it 
may become considerably paler so as to approach to white- 
ness, Thus an observer reports recently that he saw a 
chameleon making its way along the top of an old wall 
near Ephesus, the stones of which were of a dark colour, 
occasionally varied by a block of white marble, and he 
noticed that no sooner did the creature rest on one of the 
latter than it gradually became less visible, owing evidently 
to its assumption of a colour somewhat harmonizing with 
the marble on which it rested. This carious phenomenon 
was observed by the earliest writers on natural history, 
and gave rise to much speculation. Aristotle held that 
the change of colour only took place when the chameleon 
was inflated with air, to which therefore it was owing ; 
Pliny that its varying colours were borrowed from sur- 
rounding objects j while Wormius was the first to attribute 
those variations to the play of the emotions and passions ; 
but Milne Edwards, in a paper published in the Annales 
des Sciences, showed that, whatever the exciting cause of 
these changes in colour, whether due to the emotions, the 
inflation of the lungs, or exposure to the sun’s rays, they 
were rendered possible only by the presence in the skin 
of the chameleon of two layers of diflferently-coloured pig- 
ment, placed one over the other, and so arranged that both 
may appear simultaneously on the surface, or the one may 
be displaced to a greater or less extent by the other, the 
colour varying with the amount of such displacement. 
Thus protected by its colouring, the chameleon awaits the 
coming of its prey, and no sooner does an insect place 
itself within reach of its worm-like tongue than that organ, 
leaping forth from its sheath with lightning speed, fixes its 
victim on the glutinous tip, which is forthwith engulphed 
with equally astonishing rapidity. The eggs of the chame- 
leon are deposited under leaves on. the ground. They are 
numerous, round, and covered with an exceedingly porous 
shell formed of calcareous matter. The species composing 
the family are inhabitants chiefly of Africa and the islands 
adjacent, notably of Madagascar, to which about a third 
of aU the known species are confined. The latter include 
such curious forms as the Rhinoceros Chameleon, the male 
of which has a horn-hke tubercle at the end of the muzzle ; 
also a form recently described by Gunther, in which the 
tail is so short as to be almost useless for prehension, a 
defect which seems compensated for by the presence of an 
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additional denticle at the inuBr base of each claw, and of 
a spine projecting from the side of each finger and toe, 
which must add greatly to the creature’s prehensile power. 
Owing to this peculiarity Gunther proposes to make it the 
type of a new genus {Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 
1874). Fernando Po is the home of the Three-Horned 
Chameleon {Qliamcdeo Oiveni), which has a long conical horn 
over each eye, and another at the extremity of the muzzle ; 
but the best known and most widely distributed species 
is the Common Chameleon (C. vulgaris), found in Southern 
Asia and the north of Africa, and naturalized in the 
southern countries of Europe. It is often brought to 
England, but owing to the coldness of the climate it exists 
there in a more or less torpid condition, and soon dies. 

OHAMFORT, ISTicolas (1741-1794), one of the most 
famous talkers of a century rich in conversational excellence, 
was bom at a little village near Clermont in Auvergne. 
The illegitimate child of a dame de compagnie, he never 
knew his father, and started in life as plain ISTicolas, that 
being the name bestowed on him by his mother. A 
journey to Paris resulted, through some now unknown 
influence, in the boy’s obtaining a bursary at the College 
; des Grassins. He worked hard, and won nine prizes out 
of ten in two years. It is significant of his cynical and 
original turn of mind that he should have been the only 
critic disposed to be severe on the Latin hexameters that 
crowned his college reputation, and that in after years he 
should have regarded as wasted the time bestowed on the 
acquisition of academical knowledge, his opinion of which is 
expressed in one of his most contemptuous epigrams — “(7e 
que fai appris je ne le sais plus ; le pen queje sais je Vai 
divin'eP After this success the future king of the salons 
ran away from college, in company with two class-mates, 
on a voyage round the world. The three rovers reached 
Cherbourg, and there reflected. They returned, and 
Chamfort became an abbd. ^^O’esf un costume, et non point 
un Uatf he said ; and to the principal of his college who 
promised him a benefice, he replied that he would never be 
a priest, inasmuch as he preferred honour to honours — 
‘‘ j’aime I’honneur et non les TionneursP 

About this time he assumed that name of Chamfort he was 
afterwardsto render famous, and plunged hap-hazard into the 
press for literary work and renown. He met with scant suc- 
cess. Repulsed by editors and booksellers alike, he took to 
making sermons at a louis each for an incompetent brother ; 
and in this way, scribbling now and then for the journals, 
he contrived to exist for a whole year. A successful com- 
petition for one of the Academy’s prizes opened to him the 
drawing-rooms of the upper world, and hebecamefashionable. 
Hishe^th and constitution were exceedingly vigorous; but 
his passions were violent, he lived hard, and he presently 
had to seek rest and recovery at Spa and elsewhere. In a 
second competition he was unsuccessful ; but a comedy of 
little merit, La Jeune Indiewne, made some noise, and con- 
soled him for his failure. He was always poor. Though 
his was already a well known name, he lived on elee- 
mosynary dinners and suppers, repaying countenance 
and sustenance with his tons mots. Madame Helv^tins 
entertained him at Sevres for some years. Ohabanori, 
however, gave up to the destitute wit his pension of 1200 
livres on the Mercure de France, and about the same time 
Chamfort took two more Academy prizes for his eulogies on 
MoH^re and on La Fontaine, by which he also won a hundred 
louis from Meeker, and obtained an enormous reputation. 
And as he wrote little and talked a great deal, his reputation 
increased, till, under protection of the Duchesse de Grammont, 
he went to court. His poor tragedy, Mustapha et Zeangir, 
was played at Fontainebleau before Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette; the king added 1200 livres to the gift of 
Chabanon, and the Prince de Cond«i! made Chamfort his 
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secrebary, Tlie man was then some forty years of age ; he 
was fast growing misanthropical; lie was gai mais 
ombrageux ; ” he was a Bohemian naturally and by habit. 
He resigned his post in the prince’s household, and retired 
into solitude at Auteuil, There, comparing the authors of 
old with the men of his own time, he uttered the famous 
mot that proclaims the superiority of the dead over the 
living as companions; and there too he presently fell in love. 
The lady, attached to the household of the Duchesse de 
Maine, was forty-eight years old, but clever, amusing, a 
woman of the world; and Chamfort married her. They 
left Auteuil, and went to Vaudouleurs, near Etampes, 
where in six months Madame Chamfort died. The widowed 
epicurean travelled, lived in Holland for a space with M. 
de Harhonne, and returning to Paris received the 
Academy arm-chair left vacant by the death of Sainte-Pelaye 
in 1781. He haunted the court, and made himself loved in 
spite of the reach and tendency of his unalterable irony ; 
but he quitted it for ever after an unfortunate and 
mysterious love affair, and was received into the house of 
M. de Vaudreuil. Among the many men of mark assem- 
bled round him there by his fine faculty of pregnant speech, 
he made the acquaintance and gained the friendship of 
Mirabeau, whom he assisted with orations, and whom he 
followed heart and soul into the storm and tumult of the 
young Revolution. 

He forgot his old friends (“ cexix quipasmit la fleuve des 
revolutions onipass^ la fleuve de I’oubli’^); he frequented the 
clubs, and for a time was secretary of that of the Jacobins ; 
he became a street-orator ; he entered the Bastille among 
the first of the storming party ; he worked for the Mercure 
de France, a royalist print in which he depreciated kingship. 
With the reign of Marat and Robespierre, however, his 
uncompromising Jacobinism grew critical, and with the fall 
of the Girondins his political life came to an end. But he 
could not restrain the tongue that had made him famous ; he 
no more spared the Convention than he had spared the Court. 
His notorious republicanism failed to excuse the sarcasms 
he lavished on the new order of things ; and denonnced by 
an assistant in the BihliotKique Nationale, to a share in 
the direction of which he had been appointed by Roland, 
he was taken to the Madelonnettes, Released for a moment, 
he was threatened again with arrest ; but to this brilliant 
free-lance of thought captivity had been intolerable, and he 
had determined to prefer death to a repetition of the moral 
and physical restraint to which he had been subjected. He 
attempted suicide, with pistol and with poniard; and, 
horribly hacked and shattered, dictated to those who came 
to arrest him the well-known declaration — Sehastien- 
Roch-Ntcolas CTiamfort, declare avoir voulu mourir en 
homme libre plutdt gue d’etre conduit en esclave dans une 
prison” — which he signed in a firm hand and in his own 
blood. He did not die at once, but lingered on a while in 
charge of a gendarme, for whose wardship he paid a crown a 
day. To the Abb6 Sieyes Chamfort had given fortune in 
the title of a pamphlet (“ Qu’est-ce que le Tiers-itat ? 
Tout. Qu’a-t~il ? Mien ”), and to Sieyfes did Chamfort retail 
his supreme sarcasm, the famous “ Je mien vais enfin de ce 
monde oil il faut que le cceur se brise ou se bronze.” The 
maker of constitutions followed the dead wit to the grave. 

The writings of Chamfort, which include comedies, politi- 
cal articles, literary criticisms, portraits, letters, and verses, 
are colourless and uninteresting in the extreme. As a 
talker, however, he was of extraordinary force. His Kaxvmes 
et P ensues, highly praised by John Stuart Mill, are, after 
those of La Rochefoucauld, the most brilliant and suggestive 
sayings that have been given to the modem world. The 
aphorisms of Chamfort, less systematic and pschologically 
less important than those of the ducal moralist, are ae 
significant in their violence and iconoclastic spirit of the 
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period of storm and preparation that gave them birth as 
the Reflexions in their exquisite restraint and elaborate 
subtlety are diaracteristic of the tranquil elegance of their 
epoch ; and they have the advantage in richness of colour, 
in picturesqueness of phrase, in passion, in audacity. 
Sainte-Beuve compares them to “ well-minted coins that 
retain their value,’' and to keen arrows that “ arrivent 
brusquement et siflient encore.” An edition of his works — 
(Euvres completes de Nicolas Chamfort, 5 volumes — was 
pubhshed at Paris in 1824-25. A selection— de 
Chamfort — in one volume, appeared in 1852, with a 
biographical and critical preface by Arsine Houssaye, 
reprinted from the Revue des Deux Monies. See also 
Sainte-Beuve, Causeries de Luxidi. (w. E. n.) 

CHAMISSO, Adalbert von (1781-1838), poet, 
botanist, and voyager, was by family, birth, and the educa- 
tion of childhood, a Prenchman, by his after-life, his 
marriage, and his literary activity, a German. He was 
bom in 1781 at the castle of Bonconrt in Champagne, and 
traced his descent from a respectable line of French 
knights, who derived their title from the ancient town of 
Chamesson or Cambisomm, near Ch§;tillon-sur-Seine. The 
quiet home-life at Boncourt was broken up by the Revolu- 
tion in 1790, and the Chamissos, parents and children, 
were forced, like so many of their rank, to leave their 
country, and find such footing as might chance in a foreign 
land. And though in after years the main part of the 
family was permitted to settle again on their native soil, 
several of the younger members were left behind, where 
they had begun to take root. Of these was Adalbert, who 
had in 1796 obtained a situation as page to the queen of 
Prussia, and in 1798 entered the military service with the 
rank of ensign. To his professional studies he devoted 
himself with ardour, and he attracted the royal attention 
by some of his writings ; but in the society of his comrades 
he was made bitterly to feel that he was not regarded as 
one of themselves, and it was not altogether with regret 
that he found himself in 1806 set free from the army. 
Meanwhile he had formed a friendship with several con- 
genial spirits, such as Hitzig, Varnhagen von Ense and 
Neumann ; and with the last two he joined in the publica- 
tion of the Musenalmanach, which first appeared in 1803. 
A visit to Madame de Stael at Coppet was a pleasing 
interruption to his ordinary course of life, and has afforded 
the reader of his letters some amusing description of that 
eccentric woman, who alternately flattered Chamisso for 
his ability and scolded him soundly for his inattention to 
etiquette. The study of botauy, which he began at Coppet, 
was prosecuted with so much persistence and success that it 
became his professional subject. In 1815 he was chosen 
botanist of the expedition for the circumnavigation of tie 
world, which was originated by Eomanzoff, and conducted 
by Kotzebue ; and on his return in 1818 he was appointed 
custodian of the botanical gardens at Berlin. Much to his 
own advantage and comfort, he obtained the hand of 
Antonie Piaste, a young lady of eighteen years ; and the 
rest of his life was spent in steady professional labour, 
relieved by kindly intercourse with an increasing circle of 
friends. Among those with whom he became acquainted 
were August Neander, Preiligrath, and Andersen. 

It cannot be said of Chamisso, as he himself affirmed of 
Heine, that he was a poet to the very tips of his fingers ; 
hut the poetic element in his nature was genuine and strong, 
and, in spite of the unfavourable circumstances of his life, 
his tendency towards literary expression was very early 
displayed. In estimating his success as a writer, it should 
not be forgotten that he was cut off from his native speech 
and from his natural current of thought and feeling. None 
of his works perhaps can he called great ; but he has none 
the less enriched his adopted language with several poems 
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of undisputed and enduring value. He often deals ^ with, 
gloomy and sometimes with ghastly and repulsive subjects ; 
and even in his lighter and gayer productions there is too 
frequently an undertone of sadness or of satire. ^ In the 
lyrical espression of the domestic emotions he displays a 
fine felicity, and he knows how to pour true pathos into a 
tale of love or vengeance. The “ Lion’s Bride ” — Die 
Loioenhrant—m^j be taken as a sample of his weird and 
powerful simplicity j and " Betribution,” — Yergeltu-iig—is 
remarkable for a pitiless precision of treatment. The 
“Song of Women’s Devotion ” — Dhi Lied von der 
Weibertreue — ^might find a place in the Ingoldsly Legends; 
and ‘^Oousin A.nsehno” — Tetter Anselmo — is worthy to mnk 
with the ballads of Southey. Of more celebrity perhaps 
t h an any of his poems is the little prose narrative of Peter 
ScMemihl, the man who lost his shadow, which first 
appeared in 1814, and was soon afterwards translated into 
several European languages. It was written partly to 
divert his own attention from gloomier thoughts, and 
partly to afford amusement to the children of his friend 
Hitzig ] and the plot was suggested by a casual question of 
Fouque’s. First and prominently a genuine story such as 
children love, with fuE allowance of incident and fun, it is 
also to the older and sympathetic reader an aUegory only 
too accurate of the poet’s own life. For full details see 
the Lehen, und Briefe, by Hitzig, in the fifth and sixth 
volumes of Chamisso’s WerJce. 

■Works. — Ueiersicht der ntUzbarstcn und sdiadUcksteii Qewdekse 
VI Mrddeutscliland, 1827; Reise wn die Welt; jBemerJewngen wid 
Ansichten auf einer EntdeGhungsreise mter Kotzeliie, 1827; Ueber 
dia EawaiiseJu Sjpraehe, 1837. 

CHAMOIS (Picpieapra tragns), the &emse of the Glermaus, 
is the only Antelope found in Western Europe, and forms 
the type of the Eupicaprine or goat-like group of that 
family. It resembles the roebuck in size, Seeing about 3 
feet long and 2 feet high at the shoulders, and is specially 
characterized by the form of its horns. These are from 6 
to 8 inches long, of a black colour, slender, round, and 
slightly striated, rising perpendicularly from the forehead, 
and suddenly hooked backwards at their extremities. 
They are common to both sexes, although in the female 
they are less uncinated. The body is covered with long 
hair of a chestnut brown colour in winter, when it is also 
longest, that of the head being paler, with a dark brown 
streak on each side. At other seasons the colour is some- 
what lighter, in spring approaching to grey. Underneath 
tlie external covering the body is further protected from 
the cold by a coat of short thick wool of a greyish colour. 
The tail is short and black, the ears pointed and erect ■ 
the hoofs are solid, with the outer edges higher than the 
soles, and are thus admirably adapted for laying hold of the 
slightest projection or roughness on the face of the rocky 
precipices it frequents. The chamois is gregarious, living 
in herds of 15 or 20, and feeding generally in the morning I 
or evening. The old males, however, live alone except in j 
the rutting season, which occurs m October, when they 
join the herds, driving off the young males, and engaging 
in fierce contests with each other, that often end fatally for 
one at least of the combatants. The period of gestation is 
twenty weeks, when the female, beneath the shelter generally 
of a projecting rock, produces one and sometimes two 
young. They are said to attain the age of thirty years. 
The chamois inhabits the Alpine regions of Central Europe 
from the Pyrenees to the Caucasus, and extends eastwards 
QA far as Persia, frequenting the wildest and most inaccessible 
peaks and ravines of these mountain ranges. In summer 
it ascends to the limits of perpetual snow, being only 
outstripped in the loftiness of its haunts by the ibex ; and 
during that season it shows its intolerance of heat by choos- 
ing such browsing grounds as have a northern exposure. In 
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I winter it descends to the wooded districts that immediately 
I succeed the region of glaciers, and it is there only that it 
can be successfully liuuted. Chamois are exceedingly shy ; 
and their senses, especiaEy those of sight and smell, are 
exceedingly acute. The herd never feeds without having 
a sentinel posted on some suitable prominence to give 
timely notice of the approach of danger ; this is done by 
stamping on the ground with the fore feet, and uttering a 
shrill whistling note, which puts the entire herd on the 
alert. No sooner is the object of alarm scented or seen 
than each one seeks safety in the most inaccessible situa- 
tions, which are often reached by a series of astounding leaps 
over crevasses, up the faces of seemingly perpendicular 
rocks, or down the sides of equally precipitous chasms. 
The chamois will not hesitate, it is said, thus to leap down 
20 or even 30 feet, and this it effects with apparent ease 
by throwing itself forward diagonally and striking its feet 
several times in its descent against the face of the rock. 
Chamois-shooting is most successfully pursued when a 
number of hunters form a circle round a favourite feeding 
ground, which they gradually narrow ; the animals, scent- 
ing the hunters to windward, fly in the opposite direction, 
only to encounter those coming from leeward. Chamois- 
hunting, in spite of, or perhaps owing to, the great danger 
attending it, 'has always been a favourite pursuit among 
the hardy mountaineers of Switzerland and Tyrol, as 
well as of the amateur sportsmen of all countries, with 
the result that the animal is now much rarer than 
formerly. In certain parts of Switzerland it now enjoys 
a close season ; thus in the Canton of Grisons it can 
' only be hunted during September, and there in 1874 
i no fewer than 918 were killed during that period, 
the largest number shot by one sportsman being 16. 
The chamois feeds in summer on mountain herbs and 
flowers, and in winter chiefly on the young shoots and buds 
of the fir and pine trees. It is particularly fond of salt, 
and in the Alps sandstone rocks containing a saline impreg- 
nation are often met with hollowed by the constant licking 
of these creatures. The skin of the chamois is very soft ; 
made into leather it was the original shammy, which is 
now made, however, from the skins of many other animals. 
The flesh is prized as venison. The chamois can be at least 
partially tamed, and in that state, according to Major Smith, 
it evinces aU the mixture of impudence, timidity, and 
curiosity observed in goats. 

CHAMOMILE or Camomile Flowees, the flores 
anthemidis of the Pharmacopoeia, are the capitala or flower- 
heads of Anthemis nohilis (Nat. Ord, Composite^), a plant 
indigenous to England and Southern Europe. It is ex- 
tensively cultivated for medicinal purposes in Surrey, at 
several places in Saxony, and in France and Belgium, — that 
grown in England being much more valuable than any of 
the foreign chamomiles brought into the market. In the 
wild plant the florets of the ray are ligulate and white, and 
contain pistils only, those of the disc being tubular and 
yellow j but under cultivation the whole of the florets tend 
to become ligulate and white, in which state the flower- 
heads are said to be double. The flower-heads are desti- 
tute of pappus ; they have a warm aromatic odour, which 
is characteristic of the entire plant, and a very bitter 
taste. In addition to a bitter extractive principle, they 
yield about 2 per cent, of a volatile liquid, which on its 
first extraction is of a pale blue colour, but becomes a 
yellowish brown on exposure to light. It has the charac- 
teristic odour of the flowers, and consists of a mixture of 
butylic and amylie angelate and valerate. Angel ate of 
potassium has been obtained by treatment of the oil with 
caustic potash, and angelic acid may be isolated from this- 
by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid. Chamomile is 
used in medicine in the form of an infusion, made 
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with I oz. of the flowers to 10 oz. of boiling distilled 
water. An extract is also prepared by evaporating the 
infusion, and subsequently adding 15 minims of the 
essential oil for each pound of flowers used. It is an aromatic 
tonic and stomachic, and the infusion, if given warm and 
in large doses, acts as an emetic. The oil is stimulant 
and carminative, and forms a useful adjunct to purgative 
medicines. 

CHAMOUNI, or Chamonix, a celebrated valley and 
village of the French Alps, in the department of Upper 
Savoy, and the arrondissement of Bonneville. The village, 
which is the great centre for tourists in the Mont Blanc 
district, is situated 22 miles S. of Martigny, and 50 miles 
E.S.E. of Geneva, at a height of about 3400 feet above 
the level of the sea. A great part of it was destroyed by 
fire in 1855, and it has thus undergone a striking 
change in its appearance. It now possesses numerous 
hotels, a museum, and baths ; and an English- chapel . 
was opened in 1860. Upwards of 15,000 tourists are 
accommodated in the course of a year, the greater pro- 
portion being from England, America, and France. The 
busiest months are August and September. Excellent 
butter and cheese are prepared by the peasants, and flax 
and honey are exported. The valley, which is bounded on 
the S. and E. by Mont Blanc and others of the Pennine 
Alps, and on the W. and N. by Prevent and the Aiguilles 
Eouges, is about 12 miles in length from north-east to 
south-west, with an average breadth of two miles ; it 
forms the upper part of the basin of the Arve, which 
traverses its entire length. It is the most celebrated in 
the Alps for the picturesque grandeur of its glaciers, which 
are only rivalled by those of the Zermatt in the Bernese 
Oberland. The view from the village up to the top of 
Mont Blanc is remarkable for its simple and massive 
sublimity. 

The name of Chamouni is a corruption of the words 
Campus MunituSf or Champ Muni, the Defenced Field, 
applied by the Benedictine monks to the site of the monas- 
tery here, probably with allusion to the protection afforded 
by the “ strength of the hills,” This establishment was 
founded some time before 1099, on the spot that is now 
occupied by the village church j and it has left but little 
trace of its existence save the name of Le Prieiir6, some- 
times used instead of Chamouni, In 1530 the right of 
holding fairs at the priory was granted by Philip of Savoy, 
and the place thus became a rendezvous for the surround- 
ing popidation. The reputation of the valley, however, for 
the savagery of its inhabitants was so great that the nick- 
name of The Cursed Mountains — ^Les Montagues Maudites 
— was given to the district; and in the 17th century it 
was regarded as a proof of remarkable heroism on the part 
of France de Sales that he ventured to visit that part of 
his diocese. General interest was excited by the explora- 
tions of Pococke and Wyndham, who published an account 
of their adventures iu the Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1741. They were followed by Saussure (1760), De 
Luc (1774), Bourrit (1775) and others ; and the number of 
visitors gradually increased, until the valley became the 
place of resort it now is. 

CHAMPAGNE, a former province of the kingdom of 
France, with an area of about 10,500 square miles, bounded 
on the N. by Li4ge and Luxembourg, on the E, by Lor- 
raine, on the S. by Burgundy, and W. by Isle de France 
and Picardy. If now forms the departments of Ardennes, 
Marne, Aube, and Haute Marne, with part of Seine-et- 
Marue, Meuse, Aisiie, and Yonne. The details in regard 
to its physical features will be found under these separate 
headings. It was divided mto three principal parts, Lower 
Champagne, U pper Champagne, and Brie. Of these the first 
comprised Champagne Proper, S^nonais, VaUage, and Bas- 
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siguy, Champagne Proper being the central district, which 
included the towns of Troyes, Chalons-sur-Marne, Vertus, 
La Fere, Pleurs, Planci, ArcLs-sur-Aube, Pont-sur-Seine, 
Nogent, Villemaure, and Aumont. That portion of the 
district which extended from near Piheims in the N. to 
near Troyes in the S., was further distinguished as Cham- 
pagne Pouilleuse, on account of the poverty of its soil. 
Upper Champagne comprised the districts of Rethelois, 
Elmois, and Pertois, of which the chief towns were 
respectively Rethel and M4zi^res, Eheims and Eocroy, 
Vitry and Saint-Dizier ; while Brie included Meaux, 
Ch^teau-Thierry, Conlommiers, Sezanne, Provins, and 
Bray-sur-Seine, Physically the province belonged for the 
most part to what is known as the great basin of Paris, 
only a small part being drained by the Meuse. The 
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eastern portion has consequently the greatest elevation,, 
and the whole surface has a general slope to the west. 
The principal heights are the mountains of the Meuse, the 
Forest of Argonne, and the Western Ardennes, which 
reach an altitude of 1000 or 1500 feet, but have a very 
irregular formation. The greater part of the province 
consists of undulating plains, broken here and there by 
smaE clusters of gently swelling hills. Its wines have made 
its name known over the world. The most valuable grape- 
districts are the arrondissements of Eheims and Epernay in 
the department of Marne ; and the wine trade is principally 
centred in Eheims, Epernay, A.vise, and Ch^lons-sur-Marne. 

Champagne, which in the time of the Eomans was inhabited by 
the Lingones, the Sinones, the Eemi, the Tricasses, and the Cata- 
launi, began to he known by its modem name of Campania, or 
the Plain-Country, in the 6th century, when it formed a duchy of 
the kingdom of Austrasia. During the 9th centu:^ it was part of the 
great countship of Vermandois, and on the disintegration of that 
domain abont 943, it took the rank of an independent countship. In 
1030 the title passed to the house of Blois in the person of Odo TI. 
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who was succeeded hy Stephen II , Theobald I., Hugh I , TheoMd 
II., suniamedtheGieat, Henry I., Henxj'lh, Theobald III., Theo- 
bald IT., Theobald V., and Henry III. Of these the most import- 
ant was Theobald lY., famous for his romantic passion for Blanche 
of Castile, his political versatility, and his poetic sMl. By the death 
of Henry HI , who was also king of Havan'e, ChamiiaOTe passed 
into the hands of his daughter Jeanne, who afterwards married 
Philip the Fair of France Assigned to her son Loms (Hntui), it was 
united to the royal domain on his accession to the throne of 1 ranee 
in 1314. By Philip VI. it was incorporated Avith the kingdom, 
and it has ever since been one of the most important and truly 
national districts of France. Its frontier position and its physaeal 
configuration have made it the scene of military opemtions almost 
all the French invasions, and more especially in the Austi^ war 
of the ICth centmy, the campaign of 1814, and the Prussian war 
of 1870. During the wars of religion it was governed hy the Gmse,s, 
and sided with the Catholic party; and on. the accession of Henry 
IV it was one of the last provinces to recognize Ins legitimacy. 
Up to the Eevolntion it formed one of the twelve governments of 
France, and was within the jurisdiction of the pa^ament of Pans. 
Its various bailliages were governed by separate “ Coutumes, those 
of Troyes, Meaux, and Chanmont, being remarkable for the trans- 
mission of nobilily by the female side. 

See Baugier, Mirndres hstoriques de la ^'ovmce de Champagne, 
1721 ; Pithou, Men. des comtes Mriditaires de Qhampapie et de 
1572 I Debercy, ItechereJiss sur Champagne; Beiaiid, Hist, 
des comtes de Ohanpaejm et de Brie, 1839 ; Arbois de Jubainville, 
Hist, des dues et des comtes de Champagne, 1 859-63. 


OHAMPAGNE, Philippe de (1602-1674), a celelirated 
painter, was born at Brussels of a poor family. He was a 
pupil of Pouquierj and, going to Paris in 1621, was 
employed by Hu. Cbesne to paint along witb Nicholas 
Poussin in the palace of the Luxembourg. His best works 
are to be found at Vincennes, and in the church of the 
Carmelites at Paris, where is his celebrated Crucifix, a 
signal perspective success, on one of the vaultings. ^ After 
the death of Du Chesne, Philippe became first painter to 
the queen of France, and ultimately rector of the Academy 
of Paris. As his age advanced and his health failed, he 
retired to Port Royal, vrhere he had a daughter cloistered 
as a nun, of w^hom he painted a celebrated picture, highly 
remarkable for its solid unaffected truth. This, indeed, is 
the general character of his work, — grave reality, without 
special elevation or depth of character, or charm of warm 
cir stately colour. He painted an immense number of 
[jaintiugs, dispersed over various parts of France, and now 
over the galleries of Europe. Philippe was a good man, 
indefatigable, earnest, and scrupulously religious. He died 
on the 12 th August 1674. 

CHAMPAB^, a British district in the Behar Province, 
under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, lies between 26° and 28° N. lut., and between 84° 
and 86° E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the inde- 
pendent state of NepH ; on the E, by the River Bdghmatf, 
which separates it from the district of Tirhut j on the 
S, by the district of Sfiran and the Bard Gandak River ; 
and on the W. by the Oudh district of Gorakhpur. 
A broad grass-covered road or embankment defines the 
Nep&l frontier, except where rivers or streams form a 
natural boundary. The district is a vast level except in 
the north and north-west, where it undulates, and gradually 
issumes a rugged appearance as it approaches the mountains 
ind forests of Nep4I, Wide uncultivated tracts cover its 
north-western corner; the southern and western jiarts are 
carefully cultivated, and teem with an active agricultural 
population. The principal rivers are the Bar4 or Great Gan- 
dak, navigable all the year round, the ChhoU or Little 
Gandak, Panch Nadi, LAlbAgid, liojd, and Tour. Old 
beds of rivers intersect Champdran in every direction, 
and one of these forms a chain of lakes which occupy an 
area of 139 square miles in the centre of the district. 
Of the total area of Ohampdran, viz., 3531 square miles, 
2350 square miles are cultivated, 433 are grazing lands, 
and the rest uncultivable waste. The population in 1872 
amounted to 1,440,815 persons, living in 2299 villages and 


242,228 houses. Of these the Hindus numbered 1,240,264, 
or 86T per cent,; Muhammadans, 199,237, or 13‘8 per 
cent. ; Christians, 1307 or 1 per cent.; and persons of 
unspecified religion, 7. Only two towns contain upwards 
of 6000 inhabitants (1) Motihdri, the headquarters of 
the district, population 8266 ; and (2) Bettiah, population 
19,708. The principal crops are rice, Indian com, barley, 
sugar-cane, opium, indigo ; the mineral products, gold, 
copper, and limestone. Gold is washed, generally in minute 
particles, but sometimes in nuggets of the size of a pea, in 
the sandy beds of the rivers flowing from the hilk. 
Indigo, saltpetre, and rope form the only manufactures of 
the district, the first being chiefly conducted with European 
capital. The revenue of the district in 1870 was ^82,159, 
of which the land revenue yielded d^52,030, or 63 per cent.; 
the civil expenditure was £20,613, In 1872, Champdran 
had 78 schools under Government inspection, attended by 
1222 pupils, costing £293, to which the state contributed 
£153. Champdran, with the rest of Bengal and Behar, 
was acquired by the British in 1765. Up to 1866 it re- 
mained a subdivision of Sdran. In that year it was sepa- 
rated and formed into a separate district. 

CHAMPEAUX, William of, or Ghdiehmis Gampellensis, 
a scholastic philosopher and theologian, so called from his 
birthplace, the village of Champeaux, near Melim, was 
i born about 1070, and died in 1121. After studying under 
the realist Anselm of Laon, and the nominalist Roscellin, 
he commenced to teach in the school of the cathedral of 
Nbtre Dame, of which he was made canon in 1103, 
Many scholars gathered round him, and among them was 
Abelard, who was to prove his great and victorious adver- 
sary. In 1108 William, whose attempts to silence his 
rival had been all in vain, retired into the abbey of St Yictor, 
where he soon resumed his lectures. He afterwards became 
bishop of Chaions-sur-Marne, and took part in the dispute 
concerning investitures, on the side of Calixtns II. 
whom he represented at the conference of Monsson. Of 
William of Champeaux’s works one on the Eucharist has 
been printed by Mabillon, and the Moralia Ahbreviciia 
and the De Origine Animce by Martbne. In the last of 
these there is an interesting discussion concerning the fate 
of children who die unbaptized. He holds that they must 
be lost, the pure soul being defiled hy the grossness of the 
' body ; and he silences all objections as to the justice of 
their condemnation by declaring that God’s will is not to 
be questioned. Ravaisson has discovered number of 
i fragments by him, among which the most important is 
! the De Essentia Dei et de Substantia Dei et de trihus ejus 
Personis / and a Liber Sententiar^mi, consisting of discus- 
sions as to points of ethics and Scriptural interpretation, 
is also ascribed to him. William of Champeaux is, how- 
ever, most important as a representative of realism. We 
possess no works of his own on philosophical subjects, and 
his views are only to he discovered in the writings of his 
pupil and rival Abelard. At first he taught that the 
essence of all the individuals of a genus is the universal 
(which, as a realist, he held to be an existence independent 
of the individuals), while the differences between the 
individuals are not in their essence, but in their accidents. 
Abelard afterwards — he tells us himself — brought him to 
admit that there are differences in the essences of different 
individuals of the same genus, and that the universal is not 
the whole essence, but only that which is common to the 
essences of all the individuals — that which exists in them 
all “ indiffermterJ^ This admission, though not neces- 
sarily involving a surrender of realism, gave rise to suspi- 
cions that William was deserting that theory, and it is said 
that in consequence his popularity greatly diminished. 

See Haur4au, De la Pidlosophie Scolasiique ; Prantl, 
GescMchte der Logilc ; Stock!, Geschichte der Philosophie 
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des Mittelalters ; Cousin, Abelard ; Histoire LittSraire de la 
France (vol. vii. p. 90, and vol. z. p. 307). 

CHAMPLAIISr, a considerable lake of TSTortli America, 
lying between the States of l^ew York and Vermont, ani 
penetrating for a few miles into Canada. It is 126 miles 
in length, and from 1 to 15 in breadth, lying nearly north 
and south, and contains a great number of small islands, 
most of which belong to Vermont. The Champlain canal, 
63 miles in length, connects it with the Hudson ; the Sorel, 
Richelieu, or St J ohn’s River forms a natural outlet towards 
the St Lawrence, and the Ghambly canal communicates 
with the ocean. The lake owes its name to Samuel 
Champlain the French explorer, by whom it was dis- 
covered about 1608 ; and during the War of 1812-1815 
it was rendered famous by the defeat of the English fleet 
in the engagement of September 11, 1814. Large steam- 
boats and vessels of considerable tonnage navigate Lake 
Champlain from end to end. The scenery along its shores 
is highly picturesque, and its waters abound in salmon, 
salmon-trout, sturgeon, and other fish. 

CHAMPLAIN, Samuel de (1567-1635), the governor 
of the first French settlers in Lower Canada, was bom at 
Brouage, in 1567. His father was a sea-captain, and 
probably he was already skilled in navigation when, while 
still young, he entered the army of Henry IV. On the 
conclusion of the war he accompanied a Spanish fleet to 
Mexico and the West Indies, and on his return wrote an 
account of the expedition. In 1603, he made his first 
voyage to Canada, being sent out by De Chastes, on whom 
the king had bestowed some territory in that country. 
During 1604-1607 he was engaged, together with De 
Monts, to whom De Chastes’s privileges had been trans- 
ferred, in exploring the Canadian coast, in seeking a site 
for a new settlement, and in making surveys and maps. 
In 1608 he made his third voyage; and in this year he 
commenced the formation of a settlement at Quebec. But 
De Monts’s influence was now waning; he had been 
deprived of some of his privileges; and the merchants who 
had ventured in the affair were losing heart. Under these 
circumstances Champlain prevailed upon the Due de 
Soissons to interest himself in the matter, and to seek the 
post of Governor and Lieutenant-General of New France. 
Under him, and under his successor the duke of Cond6, 
Champlain held the office of lieutenant, which made him 
in reality governor of the colony. Owing, however, to 
quarrels with the Indians, the settlement seemed likely to 
fail ; but, under the viceroyalty of the Due de Montmorenci, 
and still more under that of the Due de Ventadour, it 
began to flourish. In 1629 it met with a reverse, 
Champlain being forced to surrender to an English fleet 
commanded by three brothers named Kirk. He was 
.carried to England, but was restored to liberty in 1632, 
He returned to Canada in the next year, and died there two 
years afterwards (1635), 

Champlain published several volumes containing acconnts of his 
life work. In 1603. appeared Ms Des Sauvages; in 1613 and 1619 
Voyages, with valuable maps ; and in 1632 an abridgment of the first 
two voyages, with a continuation bringing down Ms stay to 1629, 
and appendices containing a treatise on seamansMp, and specimens 
of the Huron and Montagnais languages. lu 1870 the whole series 
of Ms works was published, with the exception of the very interest- 
ing account of Ms visit to Mexico and the West Indies, which was 
translated by Alice Wilmere from the MS. kept in the public library 
at Dieppe, and published by the Hakluyt Society in 1859. 

CHAMPOLLION, Jean Fean^ois (1790-1831), one 
of the earliest and most distinguished of Egyptologists, 
called le Jeune to distinguish him from ChampoUion- 
Figeac, his elder brother, was bora at Figeac, in the 
department of Lot, in 1790. He was educated hy his 
brother Champollion-Figeac, professor of Greek at Gre- 
noble, and was then appointed government pupil at the 
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Lyceum, which had recently been founded. His first 
work was an attempt to show by means of their names 
that the giants of the Bible were personifications of natural 
phenomena. At the age of sixteen (1807) he read before 
the academy of Grenoble a paper in which he maintained 
that the Coptic was the ancient language of Egypt. Ho 
soon after removed to Paris, where he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of LangRs, De Sacy, and Millin, Champollion’s 
wonderful acuteness is best displayed by his interpretation 
of the Rosetta stone, in regard to which there was keen 
discussion as to the share Dr Young and he respectively 
had in the discoveries. In 1809 he was made pro- 
fessor of history in the Lyceum of Greuohle, and there 
published his earlier works. He was sent by Charles X., 
in 1824, to visit the collections of Egyptian antiquities in 
the museums of Turin, Leghorn, Rome, and Naples ; and 
on his return he was appointed director of the Egyptian 
museum at the Louvre. In 1828 he was commissioned to 
undertake the conduct of a scientific expedition to Egypt 
in company with Rosellini, who had received a similar 
appointment from Leopold II., Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
He remained there about a year. In March 1831, he 
received the chair of Egyptian Antiquities, which had 
been created specially for himself, in the College de France. 
He was engaged with Rosellini in publishing the results of 
Egyptian researches at the expense of the Tuscan and French 
Governments, when he was seised with a paralytic disorder, 
and died at Paris in 1832. 

He wrote L’J^gypte sons Us Pharao^ts, 2 vols, 8vo, 1814; Sur 
VSarikm Hiratiqxve, 1821 ; Siw Vteriture dimoiique j Prkis dii sys- 
Ume M^oglypMqiCe, die., 1824 ; PantMon igyptien, ou collection des 
persmmxgesmythologiqms de Vaiwienne^gypte [iricornglete) ; Monu- 
mens de lAgijpte et de la dhtUe consid&ris par rapport d I' histoire, la 
religion, <be . ; Granimaire igyptienne, 1836, edited by Ms brother ; 
Bidionnaire hUroglyphiqm ; Grarwmaire copie and Bictionnaire 
copte (not printed) ; Analyse mSthodiqiie die texte d4m>tique de Posettej 
Aperqie die risultats Msloriques de la dicouverte de ValphaUt hiko- 
glyphiqiie (1827); Mhnoirea sur Ics signes ennploy^par les llgyptiens 
dans leurs trois systhnes grapMques d la notation desprindpales divi- 
sions du temps J Lettres icrites cH^gypte et de Nuiie (1833); and 
also several letters on Egyptian subjects, addressed at different 
periods to the Duke de Blacas and others. 

CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC, Jean Jacques (1778- 
1867), elder brother of Jean Frangois Champollion, was 
born at Figeac, in 1778 He became professor of (Ireek 
and hbrarian at Grenoble, then librarian of the Imperial 
library at Paris, and, when be lost this post in 1828, 
librarian to Louis Napoleon at Fontainebleau. He 
edited several of his brother’s works, and was also author 
of a number of original works on philological and historical 
subjects, among which may be mentioned — Fouvelles 
rechercTies sur les patois ouidiomes vulgaires dela France 
(1809), Awmlesdes Lagides (1819), PaUagrapMe andmne 
et modeme (1839-41), Louis et Charles Orleans (1843). 

CHANCELLOR. Various origins have been attributed 
to this word, so important in its modern use over the 
greater part of the civilized world ; hut aU of them are of 
a trivial nature, hearing little reference to the subsequent 
application of the term. The word chancel is connected 
with the most ordinary and apt of these origins. It 
supposes the chancellor to have been so called because he 
sat within a lattice or screen partitioned from the court of 
justice or hall of audience. There was no such office in the 
early civil law, and even under the later Western emperors 
the cancellarins appears to have been a mere subordinate 
person, a sort of clerk of the chamber, or scribe, who saw 
the petitioners, and arranged about their business. 
Gradually he appears to have risen to the rank of an 
adviser or conscience-keeper, on whose decision the fate of 
suitors in a great measure depended. In the Eastern empire 
the chief cancellarius had become a powerful and important 
officer. As it was the principle of the popedom to be the 
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spiritual counterpart of the empire, and possess a corre- 
sponding hierarchy, the office was imitated at the ecclesi- 
astical court of Rome, and a chancery at the Yatican was 
repeated throughout the several bishoprics, where each 
diocese had its chancellor. The great monastic houses too 
had frequently a chancellor. In the universities an officer 
of the same name was the connecting-link between those 
republican institutions and the Romish hierarchy. While 
the rector was elected by the proctors of the nation or 
some other corporate constituency, the bishop of the diocese, 
or in some cases the head of the monastic house to which 
the university was subordinated, was ex officio the 
chancellor. 

It was the ambition of the kings who rose on the fall of 
the Roman empire, even of those who reigned in Saxon 
England, to gather round them as many as they could 
obtain of the attributes of the emperor or basileus, and 
hence each generally had his cancellarius. In Central 
Europe the office would naturally descend from the 
imperial court of Charlemagne; and in France the 
chancellor became the head of the law and the minister of 
justice. The office was abolished at the first Revolution. 
At the Restoration the ministry of justice was made a 
separate offilce, and the chief function of the chancellor was 
to preside in the House of Peers. 

It is perhaps in England that we have the most remarkable 
illustration of the struggle between the influence of the 
imperial usages and the constitutional spirit of the Northern 
nations. The existence of common law courts enforcing in 
its strictness what was deemed the old law of the land, 
and the chancery with its regal equity interfering to give 
redress, presents to us the English people with then- 
common lawyers standing up for their rights and privileges, 
and the monarch, with his clerical advisers, endeavouring 
to acquire the imperial prerogatives. The chancellor was 
generally a churchman, who took his ideas of law from the 
canonists and the civilians, whose principles were intensely 
disliked by the common lawyers. Hence the two systems 
called law and equity grew up in antagonism, neither 
throughout a long contest being able to conquer the other ; 
and hence it is that England has been burdened with the 
inconvenience of having two systems of jurisprudence, the 
one called common law, the other equity. The spirit of 
the former, indeed, may be said to have been so far 
triumphant in compelling equity to depart from her 
digreasional vagueness, and become a fixed system as 
securely bound to statute and precedent as tbe common law 
itself. But even in Selden's day we find the laxity of the 
chancellor’s equity so much suspected, that he says in his 
Table Talk , — “Equity is a roguish thing. For law we 
have a measure — ^know what to trust to : equity is 
according to the conscience of him that is chancellor, and 
as that is larger or narrower, so is equity. It is all one as 
if they should make the standard for the measure we call 
a foot a chancellor’s foot. What au uncertain measure 
would this be ! One chancellor has a long foot, another a 
short foot, another an indifferent foot ; it is the same thing 
in the chancellor’s conscience.” How little, indeed, the 
chancery practice had been at that time moulded into a 
strict system, we may infer from the seals being held by 
a churchman, the celebrated Archbishop Williams, and 
this at the time when the common law had accumulated 
that amazing mass of intricate precedents which it tasked 
all the diligence and genius of Coke to reduce into order. 
Clarendon, when he became chancellor, had been twenty 
years out of practice, and his successor Shaftesbury had no 
pretensions to be acquainted with law. Lord Nottingham 
appears to have been tbe first who wished to apply strict 
rules in the court of chancery, but it does not seem to have 
been in a fit condition for their application. Roger North 
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says, “ He was a formalist ; and took pleasure in hearing 
and deciding, and gave way to all kinds of motions the 
counsel would offer j supposing that if he split the haii", 
and with his gold scales determined reasonably on one side 
of the motion, justice was nicely done — ^not imagining what 
torment the people endured who were drawn from the law, 
and there tost in a blanket.” (Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, 
423). Guildford himself, who, in the words of Lord 
Campbell, “had as much law as he could contain,” made 
light of the mere judicial business of Ms office, which ere 
then, however, had begun to show its characteristic defects, 
for, according to his biographer, “the greatest pain he 
enduied ensued from a sense he had of the torments the 
suitors underwent by the excessive charges and delays of 
the court.” 

The Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain is a great 
state officer, with varied and disconnected functions. He 
is in official rank the highest civil subject in the land out 
of the royal family, and when raised to the peerage, as he 
invariably is, he takes precedence immediately after the 
archbishop of Canterbury. His functions have sometimes 
been exercised by a “lord keeper of the great seal f but 
there appears to be no essential difference between the 
two offices, save that the keeper is appointed by mere 
delivery of the seal, which is of itself sufficient to confer all 
the powers appertaining to the office, while a chancellor 
receives letters patent along with it. As a great officer of 
state, the chancellor acts for both England and Scotland, 
and in some respects for the United Kingdom, including 
Ireland. As au administrative officer, as a judge, and as 
head of the law, he acts merely for England. In the first 
class of functions he acts as prolocutor, speaker, or chair- 
man of the House of Lords, and in this capacity it some- 
times falls to him to adjudicate in Scottish law, since he 
often leads the judgment of the house on appeals. (See 
Appeal.) By the Treaty of Union, one great seal was 
appointed to be kept for all public acts. Hence, in this 
department, the chancellor’s authority extends to the 
whole of Britain, and thus the commissions of the peace 
for Scotland as well as England issue from him. His 
English ministerial functions are thus briefly described by 
Blackstone ; — “ He became keeper of the king’s conscience, 
visitor, in right of the king, of all hospitals and colleges 
of the king’s foundation, and patron of all the king’s 
livings under the value of twenty marks per annum in 
the king’s books. He is the general guardian of all infants, 
idiots, and lunatics, and has the general superintendence 
of all charitable uses in the kingdom.” There is much 
convenience in the repetition of such vague definitions, from 
the difficulty of more specifically defining the chancellor’s 
functions in these matters. Eis indistinct and unsatis- 
factory authority as to charitable foundations has been 
virtually superseded by the Charity Commissioners’ Act of 
1853 (17 Viet. cap. 137). The Lord Chancellor is by 
office a privy-councillor, and it has long been the practice 
to make him a cabinet minister. Hence he belongs to a 
political party, and is affected by its fluctuations. This 
has often been denounced as destructive of the independence 
and calm deliberativenesa essential to the purity and 
efficiency of the bench. In defence, however, of the 
ministerial connection of the chancellor, it has been said 
that, while the other judges should be permanent, the head 
of the law should stand or fall with the ministry, as the 
best means of securing his effective responsibility to parlia- 
ment for the proper use of his extensive powers. The 
addition of permanent judges to the Chancery Court has 
removed many of the objections to the fluctuating character 
of the office. 

Unider the Judicature Act, 1873, the Lord Chancellor ia 
president of the Court of Appeal, and, although the Act- is 
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singularly indefinite on the subject, of the High Court of 
Justice also. He is named as president of the Chanceiy 
Division of the latter court. By the Amendment Act of 
1875, he is not to be deemed a “ permanent member of the 
High Court of Justice ” within the meaning of the section 
of the original Act, limiting the number of permanent 
judges to twenty-one. His judicial patronage is very 
extensive, and Lord Campbell says that he is by usage the 
adviser of the Crown in the appointment of judges in the 
superior courts. His proper title is “ Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain and Leland.” His salary is £10,000 per 
annum, and he is entitled to a pension of £5000 per anmim . 

In Ireland there is a lord chancellor at the head of the 
equity system, which arose in minute imitation of the 
English. 

In Scotland a chancellor appears at a pretty early period 
in history, as the person who, being the adviser and con- 
science-keeper of the king, issued his writs or letters for 
the remedy of injustice done by judges or other persons in 
power. A comparison between the English and the Scottish 
chancellors of the 13 th century would probably show them 
to have then been much alike. Subsequently, however, the 
civil law predominating in Scotland, the chancellor was its 
chief administrator, instead of leading on a system 
antagonistic to the common law. Hence he became the 
leading judge of the Court of Session on its establishment 
in 1533. While Episcopacy predominated he was generally 
an ecclesiastic, never a working lawyer; and after the 
llevolution he became an officer of state, who was not 
expected to be a working lawyer. Hence, when by the 
Treaty of Union the great seal for public transactions was 
appointed to be kept in England, the Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland dropped out of existence. A keeper of the great 
seal continued to be appointed for sealmg writs as to 
private matters, and the office of director of chancery 
remained for the transaction of routine business connected 
with the department. When the method of certifying 
hereditary successions was simplified and placed on a 
uniform system in 1848, it was put under the direction of 
an officer called the Sheriff of Chancery. 

The Chancellor of a Diocese is an officer who holds the 
courts of the bishop, and acts as his assessor or adviser in 
matters of ecclesiastical law. A bishop may be compelled 
to appoint a chancellor ; and there is no appeal from the 
chancellor to the bishop. 

The Chancellor of ihe Duchy of Lancaster is an officer 
appointed of old chiefly to determine controversies between 
the king and his tenants of the duchy land, and otherwise 
to direct all the king’s affairs belonging to that court. By 
late practice, the office, nominally one of high dignity, but 
demanding little exertion, has been given to statesmen who 
have grown old in other and more laborious offices, but 
whose services are still desired in the ministry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is an officer who, ac- 
cording to the old definitions of his functions, presides 
in the Exchequer Court, and takes care of the interest of 
the Crown. He is always in commission with the lord 
treasurer for the letting of Crown lands, &c., and has 
power, with others, to compound for forfeitures of lands 
upon penal statutes. While the treasury is understood to 
have the custody and distribution of the collected revenue, 
it is the function of the exchequer to realize it. Hence the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the head of that depart- 
ment which proposes to parliament the plans for the annual 
revenue, and sees to its realization, is ffiways an important 
member of the cabinet. Sometimes he is prime minister. 
His annual statement of the method by which he proposes 
to meet the exigencies of the exchequer is called “The 
Budget.” The salary attached to the office is £5000 
a year. 
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CHANCEEY, the court of the Lord Chancellor, now 
consolidated along with the other superior courts in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature by the Act of 1873. Its 
origin has been briefly noticed under the head of 
CHAJfCEIiLOE. 

It has been customary to say that the Court of Chancery 
consists of two distinct tribunals — one a court of common 
law, the other a court of equity. Erom the former have 
issued all the original writs passing under the great seal, 
all commissions of sewers, lunacy, and the like — some of 
these writs being originally kept in a lumaper or hamper 
(whence the “ hanaper office”), and others in a little sack 
or bag (whence the “ petty-bag office ”). The court had 
likewise power to hold pleas upon scire facias for repeal 
of letters patent, &c, “ So little,” says Blackstone, “ is 

commonly done on the common law side of the court that 
I have met with no traces of any writ of error being actu- 
ally brought since the fourteenth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” 

The equitable jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery was 
founded on the supposed superiority of conscience and 
equity over the strict law. The appearance of equity in 
England is in harmony with the general course of legal 
history in progressive societies. What is remarkable is 
that, instead of being incorporated with or superseding the 
common law, it gave rise to a wholly independent set of 
tribunals. The English dislike of the civil law, and the 
tendency to follow precedent which has never ceased to 
characterize English lawyers, account for this unfortunate 
separation. The claims of equity in its earlier stages are 
well expressed in the little treatise called Doctor and Student, 
published in the reign of Henry VIII. : — “ Conscience never 
resisteth the law nor addeth to il^ but only when the law is 
directly in itself against the law of God, or law of reasonf 
So also Xing James, speaking in the Star Chamber, says, 
“ Where the rigour of the law in many cases will undo a 
subject, then the chanceiy tempers the law with equity, 
and so mixes mercy with justice, as it preserves a man from 
destruction.” This theory of the essential opposition 
between law and equity, and of the natural superiority of 
the latter, remained long after equity had ceased to found 
itself on natural justice, and had become as fixed and rigid 
as the common law itself. The jealousy of the common 
lawyers came to a head in the time of Lord Ellesmere, when 
Coke disputed the right of the Chancery to give relief 
against a judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench obtained 
by gross fraud and imposition. James I., after consultation, 
decided in favour of the Court of Equity. The substitution 
of lay for clerical chancellors is regarded by Mr Spence 
{Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery') as having 
at first been unfortunate, inasmuch as the laymen were 
ignorant of the principles on which their predecessors had 
acted. Lord Nottingham is usually credited with the first 
attempt to reduce the decisions of the court to order, and 
his work was continued by Lord Hardwicke. By the time 
of Lord Eldon, equity had become fixed, and the judges, 
like their brethren in the common law courts, strictly 
followed theprecedents. Henceforward chancery and common 
law courts have exhibited the anomaly of two co-ordinate 
sets of tribunals, empowered to deal with the same matters, 
and compelled to proceed in many cases on wholly different 
principles. The Court of Chancery could in most cases 
prevent a person from taking advantage of a common law 
right, not approved of hy its own system. But if a suitor 
chose to go to a court of common law, he might claim such 
unjust rights, and it required the special intervention of 
the Court of Equity to prevent his enforcing them. In 
many cases also a special application had to be made to 
chancery for facilities which were absolutely necessary to 
the successful conduct of a case at common law. Another 
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eource of difficulty and annoyaucB was tke uncertainty in 
many cases whether the chancery or common law courts 
were the proper tribunal, so that a suitor often found at 
the close of an expensive and protracted suit that he had 
mistaken his court and must go elsewhere for r^ef. 
Attempts more or less successful were made to lessen those 
evils by giving the powers to both sets of courts j but down 
to the consoUdation effected by the Judicature Act, our 
judicial system justified the sarcasm of Lord Westbury, 
that we set up one tribunal to do injustice and another to 
stop it. In one of the last cases, the custody of an 
infant, which had been granted by the Queen's Bench to 
one claimant, was transferred by the Court of Chancery to 
another. The payment of a sum of money into court for 
the benefit of the child made her a ward of court, and 
enabled the judge in chancery to apply the principles of 
e{puity to the case. 

The equitable jurisdiction of chancery was commonly 
divided into exclusive, conmrrent, and cmxiliary. Chancery 
had exclusive jurisdiction when there were no forms of 
action by which relief could he obtained at law, in respect 
of rights, which ought to he enforced. Trusts are the 
most conspicuous example of this class, and are, in fact, 
the main staple of the business of the court. It also 
includes the rights of married women, infants, and lunatics. 
Chancery had concurrent jurisdiction when the common law 
did not give adequate relief, e,g., in cases of fraud, accident, 
mistake, specific performance of contracts, &o. It ^ had 
auxiliary jurisdiction when the administrative machinery 
of the law courts was unable to procure the necessary 
evidence. 

The Judicature Act, 1873, enacts (§24) that in every 
civil cause or matter commenced in the High Court of 
Justice, law and equity shall be administered hy the High 
Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal respectively, 
according to the rules therein contained, which provide for 
giving effect in all cases to “equitable rights and other 
matters of equity.” The 25th section declares the law 
hereafter to he administered in England on certain points, 
and ordains that “ generally in all matters not hereinbefore 
particularly mentioned in which there is any conflict or 
variance between the rules of equity and the rules of the 
common law with reference to the same matter, the rules 
of equity shall prevail.” 

Previous to being merged in the New Supreme Court of 
Judicature, the Court of Chancery consisted of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, two Lords J ustiees of 
Appeal, and three Vice-Chancellors, The Vice-Chancellors 
and Lords Justices of Appeal are comparatively recent 
creations. 

Notwithstanding the fusion of the courts the great 
division between common law courts and chancery is not 
obliterated. The chancery judges form a division, by them- 
selves, to which all the pending business of the old court has 
been transferred, and to which all causes and matters which, 
but for the Act, would have been within the exclusive 
jurisdiction, of that court are assigned. The Chancery 
Division still is, and probably will for a long time be, 
distinguished from the others by the peculiar nature of its 
business, by the peculiar nature of its administrative 
.arrangements, and by having a separate bar. Another 
distinction is making itself apparent, and will assume great 
importance if finally established. The Chancery Division 
seems to be unwilling to try cases by jury ; and in a recent 
case there has been a direct collision of opinion on this 
subject between the Chancery and the Common Law 
Judges. 

CHANDA, a district of British India, in the Nagpur 
division of the Central Provinces, situated between 19® 7' 
and 20° 51' N. lat , and 78° 51' and 80° 51' E. long. It is 


bounded on the N. by the districts of R4ipur, Bhanddra, and 
Wardhd, on the E. by Bastd,r and Edipur, on the S. by 
Sironchd, and on the W. by the "Wardhd and Pranhitd 
rivers, which divide it from Berar and the Hyderabad 
territory. Excepting in the extreme west, hiUs are thickly 
dotted over the country, sometimes in detached ranges, 
occasionally in isolated peaks rising sheer out from the 
plain. Towards the east they increase in height, and form 
a broad table-land, at places 2000 feet above sea-level. 
The "Waingangd Eiver flows through the district from 
north to south, meeting the V7ardhd Eiver at Seoul, where 
their streams unite to form the Pranhltd, The census of 
1872 returns the total area of the district at 9700 square 
miles, and the population at 534,431 souls, residing in 
2392 villages and townships, and dwelling in 108,258 
houses. Of the total population, 397,540, or 74 ‘3 9 per 
cent., are Hindus ,8176, or 1-62 per cent, Muhammadans ; 
648 or '1 2 per cent, Buddhists and J ains ; 89, or ’02 
per cent, Christians ; and 127,978, or 23'95' per cent, 
aboriginal tribes and people returned in the census report 
under the heading of “ others,” Two towns in the district 
are returned as containing a population of upwards of 6000 
souls; viz., Chindd, population 16,233, and Armor!, popu- 
lation 5271. Of the total area of the district, 9700 square 
miles, only 988 were actually under cultivation m 1873-74, 
5200 square miles being returned as cultivable, and 3509 
as unciiltivable waste. The principal crops are rice, wheat, 
oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and cotton. Within the last few years 
extensive coal and iron beds have been discovered, and 20 
mines were in operation in 1873-74, A branch line of 
railway will shortly connect the Chfindd coal-measures 
with the Bombay railway system. Dense woods cover 
the country. Teak grows everywhere ; and in the 
Government forests, in the eastern part of the district, it 
attains a large size. The chief manufacture of the district 
is cotton cloths, both of coarse and fine quality, which are 
largely exported to Western India. Silkworm breeding 
is largely carried on, and silk or silk and cotton fabrics 
are woven. Iron smelting is an important branch of 
industry. The district trade is conducted at annual fairs, 
which are held at the towns of Chdnd4, Bhdndak, Chimur, 
MArkandl, and WarhA, and are numerously attended by 
visitors from all parts of India. The sales effected at these 
fairs in 1868-69 amounted to ^£152, 224. 

ChAndd. is thickly studded with fine tanks, or rather 
artificial lakes, formed by clo.sing the outlets of small 
valleys, or by throwing a dam across tracts intersected by 
streams. The broad clear sheets of water thus created are 
often very picturesque in their surroundings of wood and 
rock. The chief architectural objects of interest are the 
cave temples at Bhdndak, Winjbfisanl, DewdU, and 
Ghugua ; a rock temple in the bed of the Wardhd. Eiver 
below Ballhlpur ; the ancient temples at Mdrkandi, 
Ambgion, and elsewhere ; the forts of Wairdgarh and 
BalUlpur; and the old walls of the city of Chhndd, its 
system of water-works, and the tombs of the aboriginal 
Gond kings. 

The total revenue of the district in 1873-74 amounted 
to .£38,922, 10s., of which £24,402 or 62-7 per cent., was 
derived from the land. For the education of the people, 67 
schools, attended by 3347 pupils, were either entirely 
supported by the state, or were subsidized under the 
grant-in-aid rules. For the relief of the sick, 4 charitable 
dispensaries were maintained, at which 24,448 persons 
were treated, at a total cost of £660, of which £439 was 
contributed by Government. The annual rainfall at ChAndd 
town averages 44‘67 inches, but in the hilly wooded 
region to the east it is considerably higher. The rainy 
season lasts from the middle of June to the end of 
September, From the middle of September to the close of 
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November fever of a malarious type pervaOs all over the 
district. Cholera and smallpox are also common. 

ChIot)!, the principal town in the district of the 
same name, is situated in 19° 57' N. lat. and 79° 22' E. 
long., at the junction of the Yirdi and Jharpat rivers. 
The town is surrounded by a wall of cut stone five and a 
half miles in circuit, and crowned with battlements still in 
perfect preservation. The town contains a total population 
of 16,233 souls, classified as follows : — Hindus, 14,350 ; 
Muhammadans, 1294; Buddhistsand Jains, 53; Christians, 
76; and “others," 460. The municipal revenue in 1871 
was £1120. The population of the town is chiefly Marhattd 
and Telingd ; the traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen be- 
long to the latter. The principal manufactures are coarse 
and fine cotton cloths, silk fabrics, brass utensils, leather 
slippers, and bamboo work. The town is the seat of con- 
siderable external trade, the value of the imports in 1868-69 
being returned at £178,044, and the exports at £114,342. 
The civil station lies a little to the north of the city, having 
the military cantonments to the west, with the civil lines in 
the centre and east, 

CHANDARNAGAIl (popularly aFrench 

settlement, with a smaU. adjoining territory, situated on the 
right bank of the Eiver HtigH, 20 miles above Calcutta, in 
22° 51' 40" N. lat. and 88° 24' 50" E, long. Ohandarnagar 
has played an important part in the European, history of 
Bengal. It became a French settlement towards the close 
of the I7th century, hut did not rise to any importance 
till the time of Dupleix, during whose administration more 
than two thousand brick-houses were erected in the town, 
and a considerable maritime trade was carried on. In 
1757, Ohandarnagar was bombarded by an English fleet 
and captured; the fortifications and houses were after- 
wards demolished. On peace being established, the town 
was restored to the French in 1763, When hostilities 
afterwards broke out in 1794, it was again taken possession 
of by the English, and was held by them till 1816, 
when it was a second time given up to the French ; it has 
ever since remained in their possession. All the former 
commercial grandeur of Ohandarnagar has now passed away, 
and at present it is little more than a quiet suburb of 
Calcutta, without any external trade. The European town 
is situated at the bottom of a beautiful reach of the HfigU, 
with clean wide thoroughfares, and many elegant residences 
along the river bank. The total area of the territory is 
only 2330 acres, including a few villages outside the town. 
The authorities of Chandaxuagar are subject to the general 
jurisdiction of the Governor-General of Pondicherri, to 
whom is confided the general government of all the French 
possessions in India. 

OHAHDLER, Eighaed, D.D. (1738-1810), a British 
antiquary, was bom in 1738, at Elson in Hampshire, and 
was educated at Winchester school, and Queen’s College, 
Oxford. His first work consisted of fragments from the 
minor Greek poets, with notes (1759); and in 1763 he 
published a fine edition of the Arundelian marbles, 
Marmora Oxoniensia, with a Latin translation, and a 
number of suggestions for supplying the lacunm. In 1763 
Chandler, together with Kevett, the architect, and Pars, a 
painter, was sent by the Dilettanti Society to explore the 
antiquities of Ionia and Greece. After spending above a 
year in Asia Minor the travellers passed another year in 
Greece, examining Attica and the Peloponnesus, and 
returned to England in the end of 1766, The result of 
their joint investigations was the two magnificent fob'os of 
Ionian antiquities published in 1769. Chandler also 
published a very valuable collection of inscriptions, entitled 
Inscriptiones Antiques phrosque nondum editcB^ in Asia 
Minor e et Grceda, proesertim Athenis, collectce (Oxford, 
1774). In 1775 he published his Travels in Asia Minor; 
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in 1776 his Travels in Greece; and in 1800 his History 
of Ilium^ in which he asserted the accuracy of Homer’s 
geography. His Life of Dishop Waynjiete, Lord High 
Chancellor to Henry VI., did not appear tfil after his death, 
in 1811. After his return from Greece, Chandler obtained 
several church preferments, including the rectory of 
Tylehurst, in Berkshire; and after marrying and travelling 
for some time in Switzerland and Italy, he settled down 
in England, where he died in 1810. 

CHAHDLEE, Samitel, D.D. (1693-1766), a learned 
Dissenting minister, was born at Hungerford, in Berkshire, 
where his father was an eminent Nonconformist minister. 
He was sent to school at Gloucester, where he commenced 
a life-long friendship with Bishop Butler and Archbishop 
Seeker ; and he afterwards studied at Leyden. His talents 
and learning were such that he was elected fellow of the 
Eoyal and Antiquarian Societies, and was made D.D. of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen. He also received offers of high 
preferment in the Established church. These he decidedly 
refused, remaining to the end of his life in the position of 
a Presbyterian minister. For some time he preached at 
Peckham, and for forty years he was pastor of the meeting- 
house in the Old Jewry. During two or three years, 
having fallen into pecuniary distress through the failure 
of the South Sea Scheme, he kept a book-shop in the 
Poultry. Ott the death of George II. Chandler published 
a sermon in which he compared that king to King David. 
This view was attacked in a pamphlet entitled The History 
of the Man after God’s own Heart, in which the author 
complained of the parallel as an insult to the late king, 
and, following Bayle, exhibited king David as an example 
of perfidy, lust, and cruelty. Chandler condescended to 
reply in A Critical History of the Life of David, which is 
perhaps the best of his productions. This work was just 
completed when he died, on May 8, 1 76 6 . He left 4 vols. of 
sermons (1768), and commentaries on St Paul’s Epistles to 
the Galatians, Ephesians, and Thessalonians (1777), several 
works on the evidences of Christianity, and a work on 
subscription to articles of faith (1748). 

CHANG-CHOW, a town of China, in the province of 
Euh-keen, on a branch of the Eiver Lung Keang, 35 miles 
west of Amoy. It is well built, and surrounded with a 
wan 4| miles in circumference, which, however, includes a 
good deal of open ground. The streets are paved with 
granite, but are very dirty. The river is crossed by a 
curious bridge, 800 feet long, constructed of wooden planks 
supported on 25 piles of stones about 30 feet apart. The 
city is a centre of the silk-trade, and carries on an extensive 
commerce in different directions. Brick-works and sugar- 
factories are among its chief industrial establishments. Its 
population is estimated at about 1,000,000. 

C HAN NEL ISLANDS, a number of islands politically 
attached to Great Britain, hut connected with France by 
geographical position, being situated in the great bay. of St 
Michael, which is bounded by the coasts of the departments 
of Mauche, lUe-et-Yilaine, and C6tes du Nord. They are 
naturally divided into four principal groups — the northern, 
which includes Alderney, Burhou, and the Gasquets, 
lying off the Cape de la Hogue ; tbe north-central, com- 
prising Guernsey, Herm, and Sark, about eighteen miles 
to the south-west; the south-central, or Jersey and its 
adjacencies, more towards the centre of the bay ; and the 
southern, or the Minquiers and Chausseys, with their 
multitudinous islets. The total area is about 75 square 
miles, or 48,000 acres. 

The geological character of aU the groups is in their 
principal features the same, for the islands consist almost 
exclusively of igneous rocks in various stages of decomposi- 
tion. They have been denuded of nearly all the fossiliferous 
and stratified rocks with which at an. earlier period they 
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Asbestos is found, and cUorite 


would seem to have been covered. The process which has 
thus stript the islands is still going on around the coasts, 
wearing the cliffs into caves and gullies, and grinding the 
rocks into shingle and sand. The tide in St Michael’s bay 
is of very considerable 
force, and rises to a 
height of about forty feet 
at Jersey, aud to about 
thirty at Guernsey, while 
the difference of high 
water at spring and neap 
tides is seventeen feet at 
the former island and 
eleven at the latter. 

The minerals belong- 
ing to granitic rocks are 
very abundant, such as 
crystals of felspar and 
hornblende, and many 
kinds of quartz and felspar, 
is everywhere abundant. 

The flora of the islands is remarkably rich considering 
their extent nearly 2000 different species of plants having 
been counted throughout the group. Of timber properly 
speaking there is hardly any, but the evergreen oak, the elm, 
and the beech grow well and are abundant. Wheat is the 
principal grain in cultivation j but far more ground is 
taken up with turnips and potatoes, mangold, parsnip, and 
carrot. The tomato ripens as in France, and the Chinese 
yam has been successfully grown. There is a curious 
cabbage, chiefly cultivated in Jersey, which shoots up 
into a long woody stalk from 10 to 15 feet in height, 
fit for walking-sticks or palisades. Grapes and peaches 
come to perfection in green-houses without artificial heat ; 
and not only apples and pears but oranges and figs can 
be reared in the open air. The arbutus ripens its fruit, 
and the camellia clothes itself with blossom, as in more 
southern climates; the fuchsia reaches a height of 15 or 
20 feet, aud the magnolia attains the dimensions of a 
tree. Of the flowers, both indigenous and exotic, that 
abound throughout the islauds, it is sufficient to mention 
the Guernsey lily with its rich red petals, which is supposed 
to have been brought from J apau. 

The number of the species of the mammalia is little over 
twenty, and several of these have been introduced by man. 
There is a special breed of homed cattle, and each island 
has its own variety, which is carefully kept from all inter- 
mixture. The animals are small and delicate, and marked 
by a peculiar yellow colour round the eyes and within the 
ears. The red deer was once indigenous, and the black 
rat is still common in Alderney and Herm. Nearly 300 
species of birds have been found, or more than half the 
whole British list. There are few localities in the northern 
seas which are visited by a greater variety of fish, and the 
coasts abound in Crustacea, sheU-fish, and zooph3i:es. 

Owing to the Norman system of land-tenure being still 
in force, the land is parcelled out among a great numW of 
small proprietors, and in Alderney, for example, five or 
eight acres of arable land is accounted a fair estate. The 
results of this arrangement seem to be favourable in the 
extreme. Every corner of ground is carefully and intelli- 
gently cultivated, and a considerable proportion is allotted 
to market-gardening. The cottages are neat and comfort- 
able, the hedges well trimmed, and the roads kept in 
excellent repair. Wealth is for the most part pretty equally 
distributed, and poverty or pauperism is comparatively 
unknown. There is a very considerable export and import 
trade, the value of the produce and manufactures of the 
islands dispatched to England in 1874 amounting to 
£4-59,639, or between £9 and £10 for every acre of land ; 
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while the total importation of British and foreign articles 
reached the sum of £982,656. The population of the 
whole group has largely increased during the present 
century, though, on account of exceptional causes, the 
numbers in Alderney, Sark, aud a few of the smaller 
islands are not so great as they were a few years ago. In 
1821 Jersey had 28,600 inhabitants, as compared with 
56,627 in 1871 ; and Guernsey and the dependent islands, 
inclusive of Alderney, Sark, &c., lad 20,827, as compaied 
with 33,699, For further details on the economical con- 
dition of the islands the reader may consult the separate 
articles Aldekney, Jersey, Ac. 

The language spoken in ordinary life by the inhabitants 
of the islands is in great measure the same as the Old 
Norman French, though modern French is used in the law 
courts, and English is taught in all the parochial schools, 
and is f amOlar to a gradually increasing proportion of the 
population, especially in Jersey and Alderney, The several 
islands have each its own dialect, differing from that of the 
others at once in vocabulary aud idiom; and a very marked 
differenceis observable between the pronunciation in the north 
and the south of Guernsey. It has even been asserted that 
every parish in that island has some recognizable peculiarity 
of speech ; but if this is the case, it is prohahly only in 
the same way in which it could be asserted of neighbouring 
parishes throughout the country. None of the dialects 
have received much literary cultivation, though Jersey is 
proud of being the birthplace of one of the principal 
Norman poets, B. Wace, and has given a number of writers 
to English hterature. The Guernsey patois is rendered 
pretty well known to the philologist by the Jimes Guernt- 
siaises of George M^tivier, who has since published a 
Dictionnaire JFranco-Iformand, ou Becneil des mots parti- 
cuHers au dialects de G^cernesei/i 1870 ; and a fair idea of 
that of Jersey is obtainable from the Mimes et PoMes 
Jersiaises de divers auteurs, by A. Mourant, 1865. 

The original etlmology and pre-Christian history of the Channel 
Islands are largely matters of conjecture and debate. Of early 
inhabitants abtmdant proof is afforded by the numerous megalithic 
monuments — cromlechs, kistvaens, and maenhirs — still extant in 
various quarters, and it is well known that the number of these 
memorials was much greater in recent centuries. One of the most 
important, indeed— a cromlech near St Helier’s — ^was only removed 
in 1788. But little trace has been left of Homan occupation, and 
such remains as have been discovered are mainly of the portable 
description that affords little proof of actual settlement. Accord- 
ing to tradition St Marcou or Marculfus visited the islands as a 
Christian missionary in 540, and in 668 he was followed by St 
Magloire (a friend and fellow-evangelist of St Samson of Dol), who 
founded monastenes at Sark and at Jersey. In 9S3 the islands 
wore made over by Rodoliih of Brittany to William of Uormandy, 
the son of Eollo ; and after the Norman conquest of England, 
theii' allegiance shifted between the English crown and the 
Norman coronet accox'ding' to the vicissitudes of war and policy. 
During the purely Norman period, they had been enriched with 
numerous ecclesiastical buildings, some of which are still extant, 
in a more or less perfect condition. In the reign of John of Eng- 
land, the future of the islands was decided by their attachment to 
the English crown, in spite of the separation of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. To John it has been usual to ascribe a document, at one 
time regarded by the islanders as their Magna Charta ; but modem 
criticism leaves little doubt that it is not genuine. An unauthen- 
i ticated "copy” of uncertain origin alone has been discovered, and 
there is little proof of there ever having been an original ; while it 
is plain that tiie islands were in possession of several of the privi- 
leges which it professes to accord previous to the supposed date. 

I The reign of Edward I. was full of disturbance and trouble ; and 
m 1279 Jersey and Guernsey received from the king, by letters 
patent, a public seal as a remedy for the dangers and losses which 
they had incurred hy lack of such a certificate. Edward 11. found it 
necessary to instruct his collectors not to treat the islanders as 
foreigners ; his successor, Edward lll., fully confirmed their privi- 
leges, immunities, and customs in 1341; and his charter was re- 
cognized hy Eichard II. in 1378. In 1343 there was a descent 
of the French in Guernsey ; the governor was beaten, and Castle 
Cornet besieged. In 1380 Pius IV. issued a bull of anathema 
against all who molested the islands ; it was formally registered in 
Brittany in 13S4, and in France in 1886 ; and in this way they 
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acquired the right of neutralit 5 % which they retained till 1689. 
Henry V, confiscated the alien priories which had kept np the same 
connection with Normandy as before the Conquest, and conferred 
them along with the regalities of the islands on the dake of Bedford. 
During the Wars of the Hoses, Queen Margaret, the consort of 
Henry YI. made an agreement with Maulevrier, the seneschal of 
Normandy, that if he afforded assistance to the king he should hold 
the islands independently of the Crown. A force was accordingly 
sent to take possession of Jersey Castle. Orgueil was captured 
and a small part of the island subjugated, hut the rest held out 
under Philip de Ca,rteret, and ia 3167 the vice-admiral of England, 
Sir Eichard Horbiston, recaptured the castle and brought the 
foreign occupation to an end. By a chai’ter of 1494, the duties 
of the governors of J ersey were defined and their power restricted ; 
and the educational interests of the island were furthered in the 
same reign, by the foundation of two grammar schools hy John 
Neal. The Keformation was heartily wmcomed in the islands ; and 
under the influence of French pastors, the form of worship adopted 
was the Presbyterian. The greatest severity was exercised in the 
maintenance of the new ecclesiastical discipline. In 1554 one 
Eichard Girard was flogged through the town of St Heher’s for 
defending the doctrine of the mass ; in 1576 several persons were 
thrown into prison by the royal court for not having taken the 
commimion, and they were not to he liberated till they could repeat 
the commandments and the Lord’s prayer; and in 1592 it was 
enacted that all persons should attend divine service morning and 
evening under the penalty of a fine. 

^ The Presbyterian form of church government was formally sanc- 
tioned in Jersey and Guernsey by Queen Elizabeth; and in 1608 
Kng James enacted that “they should quietly enjoy their said 
liberty ’’ Durmg the governorship of Sir John Poyton, however, 
disputes arose between him and the Presbyterian “colloquy” or 
synod about nomination to benefices, and both parties appealed to 
the king. _ A commission was appointed m 1609, but peace was 
not established. An Episcopal party had been formed m Jersey, 
and in 1619 David Baudinal was declared Dean of the island. A 
body of canons which he drew up agreeable to the discipline of the 
Church of England was accepted after considerable modification hy 
the people of his charge j hut the inhabitants of Guernsey main- 
tained their Presbyterian practices. Of the hold wMoh tms form 
of Protestantism had got on the minds of the people even in Jersey 
abundant proof is aftbrded by the general character of the worship 
at the present day. Having taken different courses in religion the 
two islands naturally attached themselves to different sides in the 
great struggle between kiug and parliament. Jersey was for Charles 
and Guernsey for the Commons. The former idand maintained its 
loyalty till 1651, when the royal cause became hopeless, and even 
Sir George Carteret, who had been its principal support, was obliged 
to surrender. Both islands had suffered severely from the struggle, 
and the people of Guernsey complamed that two-thirds of the land 
was out of cultivation, and that they had lost “their ships, their 
traffic, and their trading.” After the Restoration there was con- 
siderable improvement, and in the reigu of James the islanders got 
a grant of wool for the manufacture of stockmgs — 4000 tods of wool 
bemg annually allowed to Jersey, and 2000 to Alderney. By 
William of Orange the neutrality was abolished in 1689, and dur- 
ing the first American War there were two imsuceessful attacks on 
Jersey. In 1767 an attempt was made to introdnee the English 
custom-house system. ; but it proved practically a failure, and the 
islands throve on smuggling and privateering down to 1800. Since 
then their history has been one of quiet progress, with no more 
serious disturbance that can arise from local rivalries. 

Heylin, Relation of two Journeys, 1656 ; Philip Fallc, Ocesarea, 
or an Account of Jersey, London, 1694, revised edition, 1734; 
Dicey, An Sist. Account of Guernsey, 1760; E. Allen, Argument to 
His Majesty’s Royal Commissioners in the Island, of Jersey, 1812 ; 
Berry, Hist, of Island of Guernsey, 1815 ; Plees, Account of Jersey, 
1817; Inglis, Channel Islands, 1835; Duncan, Hist, of Guernsey, 
1842 ; P. B. Tupper, Chronicles of Castle Cornet, Guernsey, 1851 ; 
Hoskins, Charles II. in Channel Islands, 1854 ; Le Quesne, Oonstit. 
Hist, of Jersey, 1856 ; Girardtu and Moribre, Rapport d’une JBx- 
cursion Agricole d Jersey en 1856, 1857 ; De la Croix, Jersey, ses 
antiquiUs, ses insMutwns,<iic ,1859; D. T. Ansted andE. G. Latham, 
The Channel Islands, 1865. The last work is an interesting com- 
pfiatioa, and treats of the islands in theii geographical, botanical, 
zoological, and historical relations. See also a paper in the Fort- 
nightly Remeio [1878) by the Eev. F. Barham Zmeke, 

CHANNma, William Ellery (1780-1842), was fhe 
eon of William Ohanning and Lucy Ellery, and was born 
at Newport, Rliode Island, XJ.S., on the 7th of April 1780. 
The place of his hirth is situated amidst scenery of great and 
varied beauty, the influence of which upon his mind may 
be traced in many allusions in his writings, and in the 
vivid admiration which he ever expressed for it in after- 
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life. To the society of the town of Newport he owed but 
little ; it was a bustling, crowded seaport, where a certain 
Puritanic strictness, inherited by tradition from the founders 
of the State, was kept up, not only in connection with, but 
too much as a salvo for, a considerable amount of laxity 
both of speech and practice. As a bathing-place it was a 
resort for strangers from other parts, and the interfusion of 
French and British officers tended to modify the peculiarities 
which the unmixed influence of retired sea captains. West 
Indian traders, and keen New England lawyers might have 
rendered too strong. 

a child, Channing was remarkable for a refined 
delicacy of feature and temperament, which made him an 
object of admiration and affection in the household. From 
his father he inherited a fine person, simple and elegant 
tastes, sweetness of temper, and warmth of affection ; from 
his mother (who appears to have been a remarkable woman) 
he derived the higher benefits of that strong moral discern- 
ment and straightforward rectitude of purpose and action 
which formed so striking a feature of his character. By 
both parents he was carefully instructed in those strict 
religious principles which were characteristic of the people 
of New England; and by both, but especially by his mother, 
was his moral training most sedulously cared for. Other 
influences, however, were in the meantime operating upon 
him. The excitement of the revolutionary war was 
inspiring him with a profound and ardent love of freedom. 
The sick chamber of an aunt of his father, who was a 
woman of much piety and sweetness, was the source of 
many serious and hallowed lessons of gentleness and good- 
ness. An amateur Baptist preacher, who was by trade a 
cooper, by refusing, though very poor, to manufacture any 
of the articles of his trade used for containing ardent 
spirits, gave him an impulse which he never lost in favour 
of temperance, A female servant, whose religious views 
were of a more cheerful cast than those prevalent in his 
circle, used to talk to him in a way that greatly engaged 
him, and probably sowed the germ of not a few of the 
ideas which afterwards regulated his modes of religious 
sentiment. Able and free-minded men, like Dr Stiles and 
Dr Hopkins, frequented his father’s house, and the quiet 
and thoughtful boy listened to their conversations, and 
laid many suggestive words that fell from them to heart. 
While but a child he had begun to draw inferences from 
what he heard from the pulpit and elsewhere that were 
not quite such as his guardians would have wished 
him to draw ; and he “ was even then quite a theo- 
logian, and would chop logic with his elders according 
to the fashion of that controversial time,” as he himself 
tells us. 

Whilst very young, he was sent to a dame’s school, who 
exacted from the incipient republicans the title of Madam, 
and enforced her authority and her lessons by means of “a 
long round stick.” From this he passed under the care of 
two excellent women, by whose instructions he profited 
greatly. His next step was to the school of a Mr Eogers, 
considered the best at that time in the town ; and in his 
twelfth year he was sent to New London to prepare for 
college, under the care of his uncle the Rev. Henry 
Channing. His career at school does not appear to have 
been marked by any remarkable aptitude for letters ; on 
the contrary, his progress was at first somewhat slow, 
though after the few initiatory difficulties were overcome, 
he advanced rapidly, both in a knowledge of the classics 
and an appreciation of their excellencies. His disposition 
was thoughtful and retiring, though among his companions 
he showed no absence of relish for lively conversation or 
hearty amusement. A certain mingled dignity and sweet- 
ness gave him a commanding influence in the school, where 
he went by the name of “ the Peacemaker,” and " Little 
V. - 50 
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Kiag Pipin/’ and where he was obeyed, though “small 
and delicate,” with more readiness than mere physical 
strength could ever have commanded. 

Shortly after he want to reside with his uncle, his father 
died. This event, however, though it produced a great 
change in the circumstances of the family, was not allowed 
to interrupt the course of his studies. After the funeral 
he returned to the house of his uncle, where he remained 
till he had reached his fifteenth year, when he was removed 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts, and entered at Harvard 
College as freshman in 1 794. Before leaving hTew London 
he came under the Mnence of a religious revival which 
took place there, a circumstance to which he was accustomed 
to trace the commencement of a decidedly religious life. 

The four years he remained at college seem to have been I 
moat profitably spent. Besides acquiring an extensive 
acquaintance with classical and general literature, he read 
largely and thought earnestly in the department of 
psychology and ethics. The books which appear to have 
exerted most influence upon his mind and opinions v/ere 
Price’s DisseHatiom, Hutcheson on Beauty and Virtue, 
and Ferguson on Civil Society. To the study of Shakespeare 
also (the interest in whose works was then newly awakened 
in that quarter) he owed much; and so deep was the 
impression made on him by the genius of the poet, that to 
the close of his life one of the greatest of his intellectual 
treats was furnished by recitations from his writings. By 
patient and well-directed assiduity he trained himself to 
the mastery of that copious and vigorous style of composi- 
tion to which his subsequent position in the world of letters 
is in no small measure due, and at the same time also laid 
the basis of his success as a public speaker, by the formal 
study of rhetoric, and by frequent practice in addressing 
assemblies of his fellow-students. 

For a year and a half after leaving college in 1798, 
Olianning was resident at Richmond, in Virginia, as tutor 
in the family of Mr David Meade Randolph. Here he 
had time for study, which he employed chiefly on theo- 
logical subjects. In regard to many points, touching both 
the evidences of Christianity and its doctrines, bis mind 
was burdened with doubt and anxiety ; and so earnestly 
did he labour to attain satisfaction, that his constitution 
sank under the incessant toil. When, in 1800, he returned 
to Newport, his friends were shocked to find him changed 
to “ a thin and pallid invalid and unhappily, at this 
time were sown the seeds of that depressed condition 
of health which continued through life his severest trial. 
He remained in the bosom of his family for another year 
and a half, engaged in the pursuit of his studies, and in 
preparing himself, by physical and moral as well as intellec- 
tual training, for the work to which he was looking forward 
— ^that of the ministry. In 1802 he returned to Cambridge, 
having been elected to the office of regent in Harvard 
University, a situation which, without exacting from him 
any large amount of service, secured to him the advantage 
of independence, and an opportunity of prosecuting his 
studies within reach of a valuable library, and under influ- 
ences favourable to success. In the autumn of 1802 he 
began to preach, having received approbation to do so from 
the Cambridge Association ; and in the beginning of the 
following year he accepted the invitation of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Federal Street, Boston, to be their pastor. 
To this office he was ordained in June 1803. 

Channing entered on his ministry with a deep and 
almost painful sense of the responsibility of the office he 
had assumed, and with an earnest desire to acquit himself 
faithfully of its obligations. His theological views were at 
this time probably not definitely fixed. We have his own 
assurance that he was not a Trinitarian, but he had not at 
this time severed himself from those holding orthodox views. 
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In 1808 he took part in the ordination of the Rev. J. 
Codman, a well-known minister of the Congregational 
order, when he delivered a sermon which was afterwards 
published. In this sermon, though the language and 
sentiments are such as any evangelical divine might use, 
there ia nothing that certainly indicates that the author 
held any of the -news peculiarly distinctive of evangelical 
orthodoxy unless it be the application of the title “ Divine 
Master” to Jesus Christ, and the use of such expressions 
as that the blood of Christ was “ shed for souls,” and that 
for man’s salvation “ the Son of Cod himself left the abodes 
of glory and expired a victim on the cross.” It is not 
thus that Unitarians, in England at least, are wont to speak 
of Christ and his death. But Channing never identified 
himself with any theological party. He called himself a 
Unitarian, and so In a sense he was, but his views were 
Arian rather than what are commonly known as Unitarian. 
He reverenced in Jesus Christ not only a sublimely perfect 
character, but a nature higher than that of man. He 
believed in His pre-existence in heaven, and that He came 
down from heaven for man’s salvation j and he taught that 
“the Scriptures ascribe fche remission of sins to Christ’s 
death with an emphasis so peculiar that we ought to con- 
sider this event as having a special influence in removing 
punishment, as a condition or method of pardon, without 
which repentance would not avail us, at least to that extent 
which is now promised by the gospel” (Sermon at the 
ordmation of Bev. Jared Sparks). The truth is, that 
Channing was too much a lover of free thought, and too 
desirous to hold only what he saw to be true, to allow 
himself to be bound by any party ties, “I wish,” he 
says, “ to regard myself as belonging not to a sect hub to 
the community of free minds, of lovers of truth, and 
followers of Christ, both on earth and in heaven. I desire 
to escape the narrow walls of a particular church, and to 
stand under the open sky in the broad light, looking far 
and wide, seeing with my own eyes, hearing with my own 
ears, and following Truth meekly but resolutely, however 
arduous or solitary be the path in which she leads ” 
(Sermon at Installation of Rev. M. J. Motte). Thus 
refusing to he enclosed within the limits of party, and 
acting freely as respected religious association, he may be 
claimed as one whom men of all parties honour for his 
abilities, his integrity, and his work. 

In 1814 Channing married his cousin, Ruth Gribbs, a 
union which brought him an increase of worldly substance, 
as well as a rich addition to his personal happiness. 
“ Inwardly and outwardly,” his biographer tells us, “ his 
lot henceforward was singularly serene.” He was now 
fast rising in reputation, both as a preacher and as a public 
man. Interested in all that concerned his country and 
the cause of humanity, his voice was heard on most of the 
questions that came before the American public, and 
always with marked and growing effect. He had begun 
also to command attention as a writer for the press. His 
Address on War, some of his sermons, and especially 
his able tract on The Evidences of Christianity, had given 
him a position of eminence among the writers of his country. 
In 1821 he received the title of D.D, from Harvard 
University, In 1822 he undertook a journey to Europe, 
in the course of which he visited Great Britain and some 
parts of the Continent, When in England he made the 
acquaintance of some distinguished men of letters, espe- 
cially Wordsworth and Coleridge, on both of whom he 
appears to have left a most favourable impression. 
Coleridge wrote of him, “ He has the love of wisdom and 
the wisdom of love.” On his return Dr Channing resumed 
his duties as a minister, but with a more decided attention 
than before to literature and public affairs. In 1824 ho 
received as colleague the Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett, at 
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whose ordinatioa lie preached one of his published dis- 
courses. From this time forward his energies were devoted, 
in addition to his pulpit labours, chiefly to the furtherance 
of great schemes of social reform. Of the anti-slavery 
cause he was throughout the firm, eloquent, and imcom- 
promising advocate j and in every question that bore upon 
the happiness of the people he took a lively interest. Of 
his publications, the most extensively read are his Remarks 
on the Life and Character of Napoleon Bonaparte, his 
Remarks on the Character and Writings of John Milton, his 
Essay on the Character and Writings of Fmelon, his Essay 
on Self-Culture, and his Essay on the Impai'tance and 
Means of a National Literature. He died in the sixty-third 
year of his age, on Sunday, the 2d of October 1842, whilst 
on a journey, at Bennington, Vermont, and was buried at 
Boston, on the 7th of that month. An extended memoir 
of him by his nephew, "William Henry Ghanning, appeared 
in 1848 (republished in 1870). His Complete Wor^ were 
published in 2 vols., London, 1865. (w. l. a.) 

CHANTIBAN, a large town of Siam, the capital of a 
province of the same name, on the south bank of a small 
river near its mouth in the Gulf of Siam, 150 miles S.E. of 
Bangkok, in 12° 45' FT. lat. and 102° 18' E. long. It is 
the seat of one of the Siamese arsenals, and has a con- 
siderable export trade in pepper, cardamoms, rosewood, 
dyewoods, ship-timber, hides, horns, and ivory. In the 
vicinity there are mines of precious stones. The population, 
which is estimated at 30,000, contains a large proportion 
of Chinese traders. 

CHANTILLY, a small town of France, in the department 
of Oise, 25 miles north of Paris by the main line of the 
great northern railway. It is finely situated near the Eiver 
Nonette, and is one of the favourite Parisian resorts. Its 
name has long been associated with the manufacture of lace 
and blonde, and it is still more celebrated for its chateaux 
and pleasure grounds, and as the scene of the great annual 
races of the French Jockey Club. The old castle must 
have been in existence in the 13th century, and in the 
reign of Charles YI. the lordship belonged to Pierre 
d’Orgemont, Chancellor of France. In 1484 it was trans- 
ferred by his grandson to the house of Montmorency, and 
in 1632 it passed from that family to the house of CondL 
The Prince de Oond^, surnamed the Great, was specially 
attached to the spot, and did a great deal to enhance its 
beauty and splendour. Here he enjoyed the society of La 
Bruyfere, Racine, Molike, La Fontaine, Boileau, and other 
great men of his time ; and here his steward Vatel killed 
himself in despair, because something had gone wrong with 
the preparations for the reception of his majesty Louis 
XIV. Of the two splendid mansions that then existed, 
and were known as the Grand Chateau and the Petit 
Chateau, the former was destroyed about the time of the 
Revolution, but the latter still remains as one of the finest 
specimens of the Renaissance architecture in France. On 
the death of the duke of Bourbon, the last representative 
of the house of Gondd, the estate passed into the hands of 
the Due d’Aumale, fourth son of Louis Philippe. In 1853 
the house of Orleans was declared incapable of possessing 
property in France, and Chantilly was accordingly sold by 
auction. Purchased by the English bankers Coutts & Co. 
for the sum of 11,000,000 francs, it has since passed back 
into the hands of the duke. There is a hospital in the 
town, built and endowed by the last Prince de Cond5, 
and the parish church contains the grave of the Admiral 
Coligny, who perished in the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
Among the modern buildings is an Episcopalian church, 
erected for the English residents, who are mainly jockeys 
or grooms. Population in 1872, 3461. See Du Cerceau- 
Perelle; Mdrigot, Promenade des Jardins de Chantilly, 
1791 ; and Fauquemprez, Histoire de Chantilly, 1840. 
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CHANTREY, Sib Fbab-ois (1782-1841), a sculptor of 
repute, was born on 7th April 1782, at Norton, near 
Sheffield, wffiere his father cultivated a small property of 
his own. His father died when he was eight years of age ; 
and, his mother having married again, his profession was 
left to be chosen by his friends. In his sixteenth year he 
was on the point of being apprenticed to a lawyer in 
Sheffield, when, having seen some wood-carving in a shop- 
window, he requested to be made a carver instead of a 
solicitor, and was accordingly placed with a Mr Ramsay, 
wood-carver in Sheffield. When in this situation, he 
became acquainted with Mr Raphael Smith, a distinguished 
draftsman in crayon, who gave him lessons in painting ; 
and Chantrey, eager to commence his course as an artist, 
procured the cancelling of his indentures, and went to try 
his fortune in Dublin and Edinburgh, and finally in Lon- 
don, Here he first obtained employment as an assistant 
wood-carver, but at the same time devoted himself to 
portrait-painting, bust-sculpture, and modelling in clay. 
The sculptor Nollekens showed particular zeal in recognizing 
his merits. His first imaginative work was the model of 
the head of >Satan, which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1808, He afterwards executed for Greenwich 
Hospital four colossal busts of the admirals Duncan, Howe, 
Vincent, and Nelson ; and so rapidly did his reputation 
spread that the next bust which he executed, that of 
Horne Tooke, procured him commissions to the extent of 
.£12,000. From this period he was almost uninterruptedly 
engaged in professional labour. In 1819 he visited Italy, 
and became acquainted with the most distinguished 
sculptors of Florence and Rome, He was chosen an 
associate, and afterwards a member, of the Royal Academy 
(1816 and 1818), received the degree of M.A, from Cam- 
bridge, and that of D.C.L. from Oxford, and in 1837 was 
knighted. He died after an illness of only two hours* 
duration, on the 25th November 1841, having for some 
years suffered from disease of the heart, and was buried in 
a tomb constructed by himself in the church of his native 
village. The works of Chantrey are extremely numerous. 
The principal are the statues of Washington in the State- 
house of Boston, of George III. in London, of George IV. 
at Brighton, of Pitt in Hanover Square, London, of Watt 
in Westminster Abbey and at Glasgow, of Roscoe and 
Canning at Liverpool, of Dalton at Manchester, of 
Lord-President Blair and Lord Melville in Edinburgh, 
4c. Of his equestrian statues the most famous are 
those of Sir Thomas Munro at Calcutta, and the Duke of 
Wellington in front of the London Exchange. But the 
finest of Chantrey’s works are his busts, and his delineations 
of children. The figures of two children asleep in each 
other’s arms, which form a monumental design in Lichfield 
Cathedral, have always been lauded for beauty, simplicity, 
and grace. So is also the statue of the girlish Lady Louisa 
Russell, represented as standing on tiptoe and fondling a 
dove in her bosom. Both these works, it should, however, 
be explained, were executed from designs by Stothard j 
for Chantrey knew his own scantiness of ideal invention 
or composition, and on system sought aid from others for 
such attempts. In busts, his leading excellence is facility 
— a ready unconstrained air of life, a prompt vivacity of 
ordinary expression. Allan Cunningham and Weekes were 
his chief assistants, and were indeed the active executants 
of many works that pass under Chantrey’s name. Chantrey 
was a man of warm and genial temperament, and is said 
to have borne a noticeable though commonplace resem- 
blance to the usual portraits of Shakespeare. He 
bequeathed his valuable collection, and his whole fortune, 
after the death of Lady Chantrey, to the Royal Academy, 
for the encouragement of British sculpture and painting. 
It is but very recently that this bequest has taken actual 
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effect ; and the precise form in which the Academy mean 
to administer the trust still (1876) remains indefinite. 

CHAPELAIN, Jean (1595^1674), a French poet and 
man of letters, was the son of a notary, and was born in 
Paris. His father destined him for his own profession ; 
but his mother, who had known Eonsard (she was the 
daughter of a certain Michel Corbifere, an intimate friend 
of the great poet), had determined otherwise. At an early 
age Chapelain began to qualify himself for literature, 
acquiring by his own unaided efforts, not only Greek and 
Latin, but also Italian and Spanish, and even applying 
himself to medicine. Having finished his studies, he 
was engaged for a while in teaching Spanish to a young 
nobleman. He was then appointed tutor to the two sons 
of a M. de la Trousse, grand provost of France, Attached 
for the next seventeen years to the family of this gentleman, 
the administration- of whose fortune was whoUy in his 
hands, he seems to have published nothing during this 
period, yet to have acquired a great reputation as a 
probability. His first work given to the public was a 
preface for the Adone of Marini, who printed and published 
that notorious poem at Paris. This was followed by an 
excellent translation of Mateo Aleman’s novel, Gm7na% de 
Alfarache, and by four extremely indifferent odes, one 
of them addressed to the great Richelieu, whom Chapelain 
had the honour of grounding in the dramatic unities. 
Rewarded with a pension of a thousand crowns, and 
appointed from the first a member of the newly-constituted 
Academy, Chapelain drew up the plan, of the grammar and 
dictionary,.the compilation of which was to be a principal 
function of the young institution, aud at Richelieu’s com- 
mand prepared a criticism of the Gid. In 1756 he 
published, in a magnificent form, the first twelve cantos of 
his celebrated epic La Pucelle, on which he had been 
engaged during twenty years. His reputation at this time 
was so great that six editions of the poem were disposed 
of in eighteen months. But this was the end of Chapelain, 
“ the legist of Parnassus.” The epigrams of Montdor and 
Fureti^re, the slashing satire of Boileau (in this case fairly 
master of his subject), had done their work, and Chapelain 
('‘le plus grand pofete'.Fran 9 ais qu’ait jamais 6td etdu plus 
solide jugement,” as he is called in Colbert’s list) had 
taken his place among the failures of modern art. The 
last twelve cantos of La Pucelle were never pubEshed, A 
complete manuscript of it exists, with corrections and a 
preface in the author’s autograph, in the BiUiotMqxte 
Pfationale ; but its readers, it may be presumed, are few. 

In 1662 Chapelain was employed by Colbert to draw up 
an account of contemporary men of letters, destined to 
guide the king in his distribution of pensions. In this 
pamphlet, as in the extracts from his letters published 
by Camusat in 1726 {MUanges de Litt^ature tirds des 
Lettres mamiscrites de Gkapelain), he shows to far greater 
advantage than in his unfortunate epic. His prose is said 
to be incomparably better than his verse ; his criticisms are 
remarkable for their justice and generosity ; his erudition 
and kindliness of heart are everywhere apparent; the royal 
attention is directed alike towards the author’s firmest 
friends and bitterest enemies. The man, indeed, appears 
to have been as excellent as the poet was worthless. He 
does not seem to have known jealousy; Corneille was 
the object of his warmest praises ; and to him the young 
Racine was indebted not only for kindly and seasonable 
counsel, but also for that pension of six hundred livres 
W'hich was so useful to him. Moving in the best society, 
polite and literary, and loaded with honours and pensions, 
in his old age Chapelain is reported to have become a miser 
of the most sordid type, the clothes he wore being so 
patched and clouted as to procure for him the nickname of 
the Chevalier de I’Araign^e; while Manage relates that, 
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calling upon the old man after a long estrangement, he 
found on. the hearth the same cinders that he had remarked 
thereon twelve years before. His avarice, moreover, is said 
to have been indirectly the cause of his death, which 
happened in his seventy-ninth year. Some 50,000 crowns, 
a large fortune for those days, were found in his apartments. 

As a poet, Chapelain seems to occupy on the French side 
of Parnassus a place analogous to that one filled on the 
English side by Sir Richard Blackmore. La Pucelle is an 
enormous allegorical nightmare, towards a correct apprecia- 
tion of which the satire of Boileau is said to he the best 
guide. As a prose-writer and critic, Chapelain seems to 
have had real merit ; in a passage of his, concerning the 
legendary epic of the Middle Ages, quoted by Sainte-Beuve 
(who calls him “ homme instruit, sinon po^te ”), he would 
appear to have anticipated much of what modern criticism 
has had to say on the subject. 

CHAPEL-HILL, a village of the United States, in 
Orange County, North Carolina, 27 miles north-west of 
Raleigh. It is the seat of the North Carolina university, 
founded in 1789, and has about 2800 permanent in- 
habitants. 

CHAPMAN, Geoege, translator of Homer, dramatist, 
and gnomic poet, was born in 1569, and died in 1634. At 
fifteen, according to Anthony Wood, “he being well 
grounded m school learning, was sent to the university” of 
Oxford; at thirty-five he published his first poem, The 
Shadow of Night. Between these dates, though no fact has 
been unearthed concerning his career, it is not improbable 
that he may have travelled in Germany. At thirty-nine he 
was reckoned “ among the best of our tragic writers for the 
stage;” but Ms only play published at that age was a crude 
and formless attempt at romantic comedy, which had been 
acted three years before it passed from the stage to the 
press ; and his first tragedy now extant in print, without 
name of author, did not solicit the suffrage of a reader till 
the poet was forty-eight. At thirty-nine he had also pub- 
lished the first instalment of his celebrated translation of 
the Iliad, in a form afterwards much remodelled ; at sixty- 
five he crowned the lofty structure of his labour by the 
issue of an English version of the Hymns and other minor 
Homeric poems. The former he dedicated to Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, the hapless favourite of Eliza- 
beth ; the latter to Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, the in- 
famous minion of James. Six years earlier he had in- 
scribed to Bacon, then Lord Chancellor, a translation of 
Hesiod’s Worhs and Nays. His only other versions of 
classic poems are from the fifth satire of Juvenal and the 
Hero and Lemider which goes under the name of Museeus, 
the latter dedicated to Inigo Jones. His revised and 
completed version of the Iliad had been inscribed in a 
noble and memorable poem of dedication to Henry Prince 
of Wales, after whose death he and his Odyssey fell 
under the patronage of Carr. Of the manner of his death 
at seventy-five we know nothing more than may be 
gathered from the note appended to a manuscript frag- 
ment, which intimates that the remainder of the poem, a 
lame and awkward piece of satire on his old friend Jonson, 
had been “lost in his sickness.” 

Chapman, his first biographer is careful to let us know, 
“was a person of most reverend aspect, religious and tem- 
perate, qualities rarely meeting in a poet;” he had also 
certain other merits at least as necessary to the exercise of 
that profession. He had a singular force and solidity of 
thought, an admirable ardour of ambitious devotion to tbe 
service of poetry, a deep and burning sense at once of the 
duty implied and of the dignity inherent in his office ; a 
vigour, opulence, and loftiness of phrase, remarkable even 
in that age of spiritual strength, wealth, and exaltation of 
thought and style; a robust eloquence, touched not un- 
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frequently with, flashes of fancy, and kindled at times into 
heat of imagination. The main fault of his style is one 
more commonly found in the prose than in the verse of 
his time, — a quaint and florid obscurity, rigid with elabor- 
ate rhetoric and tortuous with labyrinthine illustration; 
not dark only to the rapid reader through closeness and 
subtlety of thought, like Donne, whose miscalled obscurity 
is so often “ all glorious within,” but thick and slab as a 
witch’s gruel with forced and barbarous eccentricities of 
articulation. As his language in the higher forms of 
comedy is always pure and clear, and sometimes exquisite 
in the simplicity of its earnest and natural grace, the stiff- 
ness and density of his more ambitious style may perhaps 
be attributed to some pernicious theory or conceit of the 
diguity proper to a moral and philosophic poet. Never- 
theless, many of the gnomic passages in his tragedies and 
allegoric poems are of singular weight and beauty; the 
best of these, indeed, would not discredit the fame of the 
very greatest poets for sublimity of equal .thought and ex- 
pression : witness the lines chosen by Shelley as the motto 
for a poem, and fit to have been chosen as the motto for 
his life. 

The romantic and sometimes barbaric grandeur of Chap- 
man’s Homer remains attested by the praise of Keats, of 
Coleridge, and of Lamb ; it is written at a pitch of strenu- 
ous and laborious exaltation, which never flags or breaks 
down, but never fl,ies with the ease and smoothness of an 
eagle native to Homeric air. From his occasional poems 
an expert and careful hand might easily gather a noble 
anthology of excerpts, chiefly gnomic or meditative, alle- 
goric or descriptive. The most notable examples of his 
tragic work are comprised in the series of plays taken, and 
adapted sometimes with singular licence, from the records 
of such part of French history as lies between the reign of 
Francis I. and the reign of Henry IV., ranging in date of 
subject from the trial and death of Admiral Chahot to the 
treason and execution of Marshal Biron. The two plays 
bearing as epigraph the name of that famous soldier and 
conspirator are a storehouse of lofty thought and splendid 
verse, with scarcely a flash or sparkle of dramatic action. 
The one play of Chapman’s whose popularity on the stage 
survived the Eestoration is Bussy d’Ambois (d’Amboise), — 
a tragedy not lacking in violence of action or emotion, and 
abounding even more in sweet and sublime interludes than 
in crabbed and bombastic passages. His rarest jewels of 
thought and verse detachable from the context lie em- 
bedded in the tragedy of Coesar and Pompey, whence the 
finest of them were first extracted by the unerring and un- 
equalled critical genius of Charles Lamb. In most of his 
tragedies the lofty and labouring spirit of Chapman may 
be said rather to shine fitfully through parts than steadily 
to pervade the whole ; they show nobly altogether as they 
stand, hut even better by help of excerpts and selections. 
But the excellence of his best comedies can only be appre- 
ciated by a student who reads them fairly and fearlessly 
through, and, having made some small deductions on the 
score of occasional pedantry and occasional indecency, 
finds in All Fools, Monsieur d! Olive, The GeMleirum Usher, 
and The Widov/s Tears a wealth and vigour of humorous 
invention, a tender and earnest grace of romantic poetry, 
which may atone alike for these passing blemishes and for 
the lack of such clear-cut perfection of character and 
such dramatic progression of interest as we find only in 
the yet higher poets of our heroic age. 

So much it may here suflSce to say of Chapman as an 
original poet, one who held of no man and acknowledged 
no master, hut throughout the whole generation of our 
greatest men, from the birth of Marlowe well-nigh to the 
death of Jonson, held on his own hard and haughty way of 
austere and sublime ambition, not without kindly and 
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graceful inclination of his high grey head to salute such 
younger and still nobler compeers as Jonson and Fletcher. 
With Shakespeare we should never have guessed that he 
had come at all in contact, had not the keen intelligence 
of a living critic, Mr Minto, divined or rather discerned 
him to be the rival poet referred to in Shakespeare’s son- 
nets with a grave note of passionate satire, hitherto as 
enigmatic as almost all questions connected with those 
divine and dangerous poems. This conjecture the critic 
has fortified by such apt collocation and confrontation of 
passages that we may now reasonably accept it as an 
ascertained and memorable fact. 

The objections which a just and adequate judgment may 
bring against Chapman’s master-work, his translation of 
Homer, may be summed up in three epithets ; it is 
romantic, laborious, Elizabethan. The qualities implied 
by these epithets are the reverse of those which should dis- 
tinguish a translator of Homer ; hut setting this apart, and 
considering the poems as in the main original works, the 
superstructure of a romantic poet on the submerged 
foundations of Greek verse, no praise can be too warm or 
high for the power, the freshness, the indefatigable strength 
and inextinguishable fire which animate this exalted work, 
and secure for all time that shall take cognizance of 
English poetry an honoured place in its highest annals for 
the memory of Chapman. (a. c. s.) 

CHAPPE, Claude (1763-1805), a French engineer, and 
the inventor of the simple French telegraph, was born in 
Normandy in 1763. His invention consisted of an upright 
post, on the top of which was fastened a transverse bar, 
while at the ends of the latter two smaller arms moved on 
pivots. The positions of these four bars represented words 
or letters ; and by means of machines placed at intervals 
such that each was distinctly visible from the next, 
messages could be conveyed through 50 leagues in a 
quarter of an hour. It was said that Chappe borrowed 
the design from Hooke and Amontons, and the charge so 
deeply afected him that, notwithstanding the success of his 
machine, which had been adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly in 1792, he was seized with deep melancholia, 
under which he committed suicide in 1805. 

CHAPTAL, Jean Antoine (1756-1832), count of 
Chantelottp, an eminent French chemist and statesman, 
born at Nogaret, Lozfere, 4:th June 1756. At Montpellier, 
where he first studied chemistry, he obtained his doctor's 
diploma in 1777, when he repaired to Paris. In 1781, 
the States of Languedoc founded a chair of chemistry for 
him at the school of medicine in Montpellier, where he 
taught with success the doctrines of Lavoisier, in opposition 
to those of Stahl. The capital he acquired by the death 
of a wealthy uncle he employed in the establishment of 
chemical works for the manufacture of mineral acids, alum, 
white-lead, soda, and other substances. His labours in the 
cause of applied science were at length recognized by the 
French Government, which presented him with letters of 
nobilily, and the cordon of the order of Saint Michel. A 
publication by Chaptal, entitled Dialogue enfre vn 
Montagnard et un Girondin, caused him to be arrested ; 
but being speedily set at liberty through the intermission 
of his friends, he undertook, in 1793, the management of 
the saltpetre works at Grenelle. In the following year he 
went to Montpellier, where he remained till 1797, when 
he returned to Paris. After the revolution of the 18th of 
Brnmaire (9th November 1799) he was made a councillor 
of state by the first consul, and succeeded Lucien Bonaparte 
as minister of the interior, in which capacity he established 
a chemical manufactory near Paris, a school of arts, and a 
society of industries ; he also reorganized the hospitals, in- 
troduced the metrical system of weights and measure, and 
otherwise greatly encouraged the arts and sciences. A 
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raisuaderstanding between him and IlTapoleon occasioned 
Cbaptal’s retirement from office in 1804j but before the 
end of that year he was again received into favour by the 
emperor, who bestowed on him the grand cross of the 
legion of honour, and made him treasurer to the conservar- 
tive senate. On Napoleon’s return from Elba, Chaptal was 
made director-general of commerce and manufactures and 
a minister of state. He was obliged after the downfall of 
the emperor to withdraw into private life j and his name 
was for a time removed from the list of the peers of 
France. In 1816, however, he was nominated a member 
of the Academy of Sciences by Louis XVIII. Notwith- 
standing the many vicissitudes of fortune which he under- 
went, Chaptal continued to promote the interests of science 
until his death, which took place at Paris, 30th July 
1832. 

His literaiy works exhibit both vigour and perspicuity of style ; 
he wrote, in addition to various ai'ticles for chemical journals, 
Mhnens de Clvimie, 3 vols. 8vo, 1790 ; TraiU sur U Salpitre, 8vo, 
1796 ; Ussai sur U PerfeciionnertteTit des Arts CMniiqiies en Fran^, 
8vo, 1800 ; Art d& fain, de gouurner, et de perfeetionner les Fins, 

1 vol. 8vo, 1801 ; Traits ThSoriqtie et Prahgue sur la CuUtire de 
la Vigne, &c., 2 vols. 8vo, 1801 , Essai sur le Blancliimeni, 1801 ; 
CMmie appliquie aicx Arts, 4 vols. 8vo, 1807 ; Art de la Tehiture 
du Coton eu rouge, 8to, 1807 ; Art du Teintm ier et du Eigraisscur, 
8vo, 1800 ; Ee PIndiistrie Franqaisa, 2 vols. 8vo, 1819 ; ZlSmoire 
sur h Sucre de Betteraves, 8vo; Ohwme appliguie dV Agriculture, 

2 vols. 8vo, 1828. 

CHAPTER, the community of clergymen connected 
with a cathedral or collegiate church. See Cathbdeal. 

CHAPTJ, an important maritime town of China, in the 
province of Ohe-keang, 50 miles N.W. of Chinhai, situated 
in one of the richest and best cultivated districts in the 
country. It is the port of Hang-chow, with which it has 
good canal communication, and it was formerly the only 
Chinese port trading with Japan. The town has a circuit 
of about five miles, exclusive of the suburbs that lie along 
the beach ] and the Tatar q^uarter is separated from the 
rest by a wall. It was attacked and much injured by the 
British force in 1845, but was abandoned immediately 
after the engagement 

CHARADE, a trifling species of composition, or quasi- 
literary form of amusement, which may perhaps be best 
defined as a punning enigma propounded in a series of 
descriptions. A word is taken of two or more syllables, 
each forming a distinct word 5 each of these is described 
in verse or prose, as aptly and enigmatically as possible ; 
and the same process is applied to the whole word. The 
neater and briefer the descriptive parts of the problem, 
the better the charade will be. In selecting words for 
charades, special attention should be paid to the absolute 
quality of the syllables composing them, inaccuracy in 
trifles of this sort depriving them of what little claim to 
merit they may possess. The brilliant rhythmic trifles of 
W, Kackworth Praed are well known. Of representative 
prose charades, the following specimens are perhaps as 
good as could be selected : — “ My first, with the most 
rooted antipathy to a Frenchman, prides himself, whenever 
they meet, upon sticking close to his jacket ; my second 
has many virtues, nor is its least that it gives its name to 
my first ; my whole may I never catch ! ” My first is 
company j my second shuns company ; my third collects 
company and my wlwle amuses company,” The solutions 
are Tar-tar and Co^un-drum. “Acting charades” are 
simply punning enigmas described dramatically. A bril- 
liant description of this variety of the species will be found 
in Thackeray’s Yanity Fair. 

OHAROAS. See Stjoee. 

OHAROOAL, the more or less impure form of carbon 
obtained from various vegetable and animal materials by 
their ignition out of contact with air. 
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Wood Charcoal is a hard and brittle black substance, 
that retains the form and external structure of the wood 
from which it is made. It rings when-struck, and has a 
conchoidal fracture ; it is infusible, and is not dissolved by 
water or acids j at ordinary temperatures it is a bad con- 
ductor of heat and electricity. Charcoal varies much in 
degree of compactness, hox-wood giving a very solid, and 
willow a porous variety. Exclusive of its pores, it has a 
specific gravity of 1 *5, or, if made at a high temperature, 
of 2'0. Charcoal from Scotch fir weighs from ID'S to 
10-9 5) per cubic foot; that made from oak is heavier. 
Very light charcoal is prepared from dogwood, alderwood, 
and willow. Charcoal contains, besides carbon, varying 
(but small) quantities of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen ; 
and when consumed, it yields from 1 to 5 per cent, of ash, 
or the greater part of the mineral matter contained in the 
original wood. Charcoal burns without flame, and has in 
air a calorific intensity of about 2700° C, ; its specific heat, 
according to Reguault, is 0-241 1. The higher the temper- 
ature to which it has been exposed, the higher is the 
igniting point of charcoal; and that made at the melting 
point of platinum requires a temperature of 1250° C. to 
kindle it, 

Fresh-humt charcoal rapidly absorbs from 9 '6 to 18 per 
cent. of. its weight of atmospheric moisture, of which the 
commercial article usually contains about 12 per cent. It 
has also a remarkable absorptive action on gases, condensing 
them within its pores. To the heat thus developed has 
been attributed the occasional spontaneous ignition of char- 
coal that has been stacked too soon after manufacture. 
Recently-made box-wood charcoal absorbs, at 12° 0. and 
28 ‘5 in. pressure, 90 volumes of ammonia, 85 of hydro- 
chloric acid, 65 of sulphurous anhydride, 56 of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, 35 of carbonic anhydride, 9| of oxygen, and 6^ 
of nitrogen ; only vols., however, of hydrogen (Saussure). 
The absorptive power for gases is nearly in the ratio of the 
pressures to which the charcoal is exposed, the temperature 
being constant. 

Charcoal can be made at a temperature as low as 300° C. 
It is produced in greatest quantity at a heat just suflflcient 
thoroughly to char the wood. The charcoal so made con- 
tains a larger percentage of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
than that formed at higher temperatures, and, being 
readily inflammable, is adapted for the manufacture of 
gunpowder. The quantity of charcoal obtainable from 
wood varies according to the nature of the wood employed 
and the method of manufacture. By distillation 25 to 27 
per cent, of the weight of the wood can he obtained. Ordi- 
narily, beech yields about 15 per cent, of its weight, box 
20|: per cent. Mr Mushet obtained in his experiments the 
following percentage composition of various kinds of wood, 
the amount of each kind taken being 1 lb avoirdupois r — 



Volatile 

Matter. 

Charcoal. 

Ashes. 

Oak 

76-895 

22-682 

0-423 

Ash 

81-260 

17-972 

0-768 

Birch 

80-717 

17 -491 

1-792 

Norway Pine 

80-441 

19-204 

0-855 

Mahogany 

73-528 

26-492 

0-980 

Sycamore 

Holly 

79-20 

19-734 

1-066 

78-92 

19-918 

1-162 

Scotch Pine 

83-096 

16-456 

0-449 

Beech 

79-104 

19-941 

0-966 

Elm 

79-655 

19-574 

0-761 

Walnut 

78-621 

20-663 

0-816 

American Maple 

79-331 

19-901 

0-768 

American Black Beech 

77-612 

21-445 

1-083 

Lahurnum 

74-234 

24-686 

1-180 

Lignum Vitae 

72-643 

26-867 

0-600 

Sahow 

80-871 

18-497 

1-182 

Chestnut 

76-304 

23-280 

0-416 
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Rumford, who employed a long-continued moderate heat, 
obtained a much larger quantity of charcoal from wood. 
Daring the charring of the wood, p3n‘oligneous or acetic 
acid, creosote, pyroxylic spirit, and empyreumatie oils are 
produced, and much carbonic oxide, carbonic anhydride, 
hydrogen, and water are evolved. 

Charcoal can be prepared in a variety of ways. In its 
purest form it ia obtained by the ignition of organic sub- 
stances such as starch and sugar. That made for powder- 
mills, as also that produced in acetic-acid factories, is the 
product of the distillation of wood in iron cylinders. In 
China charcoal is prepared in pits, preferably in a clayey 
soil. In some parts of Sweden it is made from rectangular 
piles of wood, the process being regulated by the careful 
admission of air through holes in the covering of the wood. 
In Foueauld’s process, a portable shroud or ahri of wood 
coated with a mixture of loam and grass is used to cover 
the heap to be charred. In most countries where wood is 
abundant, charcoal-burning is carried on by firing conical 
piles of billets of wood, about 12 feet in height, and 10 to 
40 feet in diameter, from the top of a central hole or 
chimney. The wood is feUed in winter, and must he 
tolerably dry ‘ it is built up with the hark outermost, the 
largest billets being placed in the interior of the pile j over 
the whole is laid a covering of turf, or of charcoal-dust 
(“breeze ”) and soil. The combustion of the wood is con- 
ducted from above downwards, and from the exterior 
towards the centre ; so that the charcoal in a half -burnt 
heap forms an inverted cone. At the sides of the heap are 
holes for the admission of air, the number and size of which 
are a matter of importance. The first or “sweating” 
process lasts three or four days, during which the cover 
becomes moist with condensed water. The openings round 
about the base of the pile are then covered, and a series of 
holes is made about half-way from the top of the heap ; as 
the smoke ceases to issue from these they are closed, and 
other series of holes are made below, as required. The 
tarry products which collect towards the close of the 
operation are removed from the heap by means of gutters 
or pipes. 

Sometimes the base of the heap is made in the shape of 
aflat funnel, from which proceeds a channel for the tar and 
acid. When the air-holes of the burning heap no longer 
emit smoke and flame, they are carefully stopped, and the 
pile is allowed to cool for two or three days. The charcoal 
is then drawn, and any pieces which may still be glowing 
are quenched by plunging them into water or sand. By 
the above-described method, 128 cubic feet (one cord) of 
wood yield about 30 bushels of charcoal. 

Besides being employed as a fuel, and as a reducing 
agent in metallurgy, wood-charcoal is applied to a variety 
of purposes. It is much used in the manufacture of 
filters, and as a medicine it may be administered in some 
cases of dyspepsia. On account of the resistance of 
charcoal to the action of water, stakes for wet soils and 
the insides of casks are charred previous to use. Charcoal 
is valuable as an absorbent of noxious effluvia, which it 
decomposes by bringing them into contact with condensed 
oxygen within its pores. Its absorbent power is greater 
than that of spongy platinum, but its efficacy as a 
promotor of chemical union is not so great. Dr Stenhonse 
has been able to unite the properties of charcoal and 
spongy platinum in what he calls “platinized charcoal,” 
which is made by boiling charcoal in a solution of platinic 
chloride, and then heating it to redness in a closed vessel 
This preparation may be employed in ventilators and 
respirators, and, on account of its oxidizing properties, has 
been proposed for use as a mild caustic. 

Goal-Oas Charcoal, or Gas-Carbooi, is a dense and pure 
variety of charcoal, of a greyish black colour, which is 
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deposited in the inside of gas-retorts. It is used for 
making the negative poles of Bunsen’s batteries. 

Lamp Bloch is a finely-divided form of charcoal, obtained 
by condensing the smoke of burning resinous and oily 
substances in cylindrical chambers hung with sacking or 
sheep-skins. The crude lamp black is purified by heating 
to redness in closed vessels. 

Peat Charcoal . — This variety of charcoal is produced 
by the carbonization of peat in kilns or circular shafts of 
brick and stone-work. The ignition is made to proceed 
from above downwards. Peat may also be economically 
charred by means of the waste-gas of smelting-furnaces, 
or of heated gases produced by the combustion of wood. 
In Bohemia a muffle-like chamber, heated at the sides and 
end by peat-fires, has been successfully employed, — 8 to 0 
cubic metres of charcoal being produced from 20 cubic 
metres of peat, by the consumption of 10 cubic metres of 
the same, and at a cost of 5s. 2|d. per cubic metre of 
charcoal. According to Stockhardt, 3 00 5) of wood-charcoal 
will by their combustion evaporate as much water as 113 
K) of peat-charcoal. The use of charred peat in some 
metallurgical operations must depend upon the cost of its 
preparation. Its friability renders it unfit for the blast- 
furnace; but it may be advantageously used on black- 
smiths’ hearths. Hitherto, it has not been employed on 
an extensive scale, the large amount of ash it produces 
(45 per cent.) being one objection to its consumption. 

Animal Charcoal, or Bone-Blach, is prepared hy igniting 
fresh and coarsely comminuted boues, which have been 
previously boiled to remove fat, in closed vessels of iron or 
earthenware. The bone-black so produced, which weiglis 
about half as much as the bones employed, is hermetically- 
sealed, as soon as made, in iron canisters. Animal charcoal 
contains of carbon about 14 per cent, in a state of fine 
division, of calcic phosphate 80 per cent., of calcic carbonate 
5 per cent., with nitrogen and minor impurities. It is 
largely employed as a decolorizing, deodorizing, and filtering 
agent. It removes many organic substances from their 
solutions j thus it has been found that whilst the colour 
of ale can he made paler by its means, the bitterness is at 
the same time wholly removed. This action of animal 
charcoal is due to the separation of the particles of carbon 
by the earthy matter present in it. The precipitant action 
of bone-black on matters in solution is much greater than 
that of wood-charcoal. Its decolorizing properties are 
found to be greatly enhanced by washing with hydrochloric 
acid and subsequent calcination with potash. A good 
decolorizing charcoal is made by igniting nitrogenous 
animal matter, such as horn and clippings of hides, in 
contact with pearl-ash, and washing the product with 
water. Animd charcoal can be re-purified after use by 
treating it with acids ; or by putrefying and dissolving 
out organic impurities, washing, and finally igniting it. 
Animal charcoal is used as a pigment, more especially in 
the form of ivory Hack, and also as a manure for vegetable 
soils ; and it has been recommended by Drs Eulenberg and 
Wohl as an antidote in cases of phosphorus poisoning. 

See Wurtz, IKetionnaire de OMmie, vol. ii., 1868, pj). 843-847 ; 
Hunter, “ On the effects of Pressure on the Absorption of Gases hy 
Charcoal,” Joum. Ohem Soc., 1871, p. 76 ; Percy, Metallurgy, 
Lond. 1875; 'WanH 3 m, “On the Process of Combustion which 
takes place in the Intenor of certain Porous Filters,” Ckem, Mm, 
vol. xxxiii. p. 243, and vol. xixiv. 

CHARD, a municipal borough and market-town of 
England, in Somersetshire, with a railway junction, 18 miles 
south of Bridgewater, and 139 miles from London, It 
was allowed to return two members to parhament by 
Edward I., hut was deprived of that privilege in the reign of 
Edward III. The town stands upon an eminence on the 
south border of the county, is well built, and has a town- 
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house and market-hall of recent erection. It manufactures 
lace and woollen goods, and iron and brass wares. Popu- 
lation in 1871, 2400. 

CHARDIN, Sib John (1643-1713), a, celebrated 
traveller, was born at Paris in 1643. His father, a 
wealthy jeweller, gave him an excellent education and 
trained him in his own art ; but instead of settling down 
in the ordinary routine of the craft, he set out in company 
with a Lyons merchant named Raisin in 1665 for Persia 
and India, partly on business and partly to gratify his own 
inclination. After a highly successful journey, during 
which he had received the patronage of Shah Abbas II. of 
Persia, he returned to France in 1670, and there published 
in the following year Rhit du Gouronnemmt dii Boi de 
Perse Soliman 111. Finding, however, that his Protestant 
profession cut him off from all hope of honours or advance- 
ment in his native country, he set out again for Persia in 
August 1671. This second journey was much more 
adventurous than the first, as instead of going directly to 
his destination, he passed hy Smyrna, Constantinople, the 
Crimea, Caucasia, Mingrelia, and Georgia, and did not 
reach Ispahan till June 1673. After four years spent in 
researches throughout Persia, he again visited India, and 
returned to Europe hy the Cape of Good Hope in 1677. 
The persecution going on in France led him, in 1681, to 
settle in London, where he was appointed jeweller to the 
Court, and received from Charles II. the honour of knight- 
hood. In 1683 he was sent to Holland as representative 
of the English East India Company j and in 1686 he 
published the first part of his great narrative — The Travels 
of Sir John Ghardin into Persia and the Past Indies, &c, 
(London). It was not till 1711, however, that the com- 
plete account of his travels appeared, under the title of 
Journal du Toy age d% Ghevalier Ghardin, at Amsterdam. 
The Persian portion is to be found in vol. ii. of Harrises 
Gollection, and extracts are reprinted by Pinkerton in vol. 
ix. The best complete reprint is by LangRs, Paris, 1811. 
Sir John Ohardin^s narrative has received the highest 
praise from the most competent authorities for its fulness, 
comprehensiveness, and fidelity j and it furnished Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau, Gibbon, and Helv6tius with most import- 
ant material. Sir John died in London in 1713 and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, where his monument 
bears the inscription Uomen sibi fecit eundo. 

OHARENTE, an inland department in the south-west 
of France, comprehending the ancient division of Angou- 
mois, and inconsiderable portions of Saiutonge, Poitou, 
and Limousin. It is bounded N. by the departments 
of Deux-Sbvres and Haute- Vienne, E. by those of 
Vienne and Dordogne, and S. and W. by Dordogne 
and Oharente-Inf^rieure. The greater part of its area of 
2295 square miles consists of the valley of the River 
Charente, which rises in Haute-Vienne, and after a circuitous 
coarse passes into the department of Charente-InMrieure, 
where it falls into the sea opposite Isle-Madame, having 
received in its progress the waters of the Tardoire, Touvres, 
N(i, Antoine, and Boutonne. The Charente, though rapid, 
has been artificially rendered navigable, and steamers ply 
between AngoulSme and Saintes, although the tide ascends 
no higher than the latter town. The surface of the depart- 
ment is comparatively level, and subject to frequent inunda- 
tions; and in the arrondissement of Confolens alone there 
are upwards of sixty small lakes. The hills, which belong 
to the Limousin range, are generally uniform in height, and 
abound in marine deposits ; some of them are covered with 
chestnut forests, which supply the district with a large 
amount of fruit. The climate is temperate, and the pre- 
vailing winds are the west and south-west. The principal 
productions are wine, corn, hemp, flax, and potatoes, the 
wine being largely distilled into brandy, for which the 
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town of Cognac is famous. Pigs, sheep, and poultry are 
extensively reared for the consumption of the capital ; and 
the value of the trufl3es annually brought to market is 
estimated at several million francs. The mineral produc- 
tions consist chiefly of iron, lead, antimony, and gypsum, 
of which iron and gypsum only are worked to any extent. 
Among the manufactures paper occupies the foremost place ; 
but canvas, linen cloth, hats, cordage, hoops, and pottery 
are also made. Charente is divided into five arrondisse- 
ments, which derive their names from the five principal 
towns of Angoul6me, Cognac, Ruffec, Barb4zieux, and 
Confolens, Angoul^me is the chief town. The popula- 
tion in 1872 amounted to 367,620, 

CHARENTE-INFERIEURE, or Lowee Chaeente, a 
maritime department of France, comprehending the old pro- 
vinces of Saintonge and Aunis, and including the islands of 
R4, Oleron, Aix, and Madame. It has an area of 2636 square 
miles, and is bounded N, by Vendee and Deux-S^vres, 
E. by Charente, S. by Gironde, and W, by the Bay 
of Biscay. The surface is exceedingly flat throughout the 
whole department, and along the coast-line it is so far de- 
pressed as to require iu many places the erection of sea-dikes 
and extensive artificial draining. The facilities of the de- 
partment for internal communication are greatly increased 
by the number of navigable streams, the formation of two 
canals (from La Rochelle to the Sfevre-Niortaise, and from 
Brouage to Rochefort), and the development of an extensive 
railway system in the hands of a company known as the 
Company of the Charentes. The productions very nearly 
coincide with those of Charente, with this difference — that 
its wines and brandy are greatly inferior, but its fruits and 
vegetables greatly superior to those of the upper province. 
It has also more extensive pasturage, and considerable 
revenue accruing from the pilchard and oyster fisheries on 
the coast, but its mineral wealth and manufactures are 
neither so various nor so productive. The former is confined 
to iron pyrites and the salt supplied by the marshes along 
the coast ; the latter includes coarse woollen stuffs, leather, 
soap, earthenware, staves, timber, and chemicals. It has 
several sheltered bays on the coast, and several good 
harbours, such as Rochefort, Tonnay-Charente, Royan, and 
Marans, at which a brisk coasting trade is carried on 
There is considerable trade in colonial produce, and ship- 
building is prosecuted to some extent. The climate is 
salubrious except along the coast, where fevers and ague 
prevail. There are six arrondissements, cognominal with 
the towns of La Rochelle, Rochefort, Marennes, Saintes, 
Jonzac, and St Jean d’Angely, — La Rochelle being the 
chief town of the department. The total population in 
1872 was 465,653. 

OHARENTON-LE-PONT, a town of France in the 
department of Seine, situated on the right bank of the- 
Maine, near its confluence with the Seine, a short distance 
south-east of Paris, of which it may almost be regarded as 
a suburb. It derives the distinctive part of its name from 
the stone bridge of ten arches which crosses the Marne and 
unites the town with the village of Alfort, famous for its. 
veterinary school. It has always been regarded as a point 
of great importance for the defence of the capital, and has 
frequently been the scene of sanguinary conflicts. Of its- 
fortifications the most important is the Fort de Charenton, 
which lies on the left bank of the river near Alfort. In 
the 16th and 17th centuries Charenton was the scene of 
the ecclesiastical councils of the Protestant party, which 
had its principal church iu the town. At present its most 
remarkable institution is the lunatic asylum, or Maison de 
Sant4, which was originally founded by Le Blanc in 1664 
as a general hospital, and only received its present 
appropriation by a decree of the tenth year of the 
Republic. Iu 1814 the bridge was gallaiitly defended by 
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tte pupils of the veterinary school against the Austrians 
and Wiirtembergers. Population in 1872, 7l41. 

CHARIOT, m antiquity, was a conveyance used in 
battle, for the chase, in public processions, and in games. It 
had two wheels, and was made to be drawn by two horses ; 
if a third or, more commonly, two reserve horses were added, 
they were attached on each side of the main pair by a single 
trace fastened to the front of the chariot, as may be seen 
on two prize vases in the British Museum from the 
Panathenaic games at Athens, on which qiiadt'igce are 
represented. On the monuments there is no other sign of 
traces, from the want of which wheeling round must have 
been difficult. Immediately on the axle, without springs 
of any kind, rested the basket or body of the chariot, which 
consisted of a floor to stand on, and a semicircular guard 
round the front about half the height of the driver. It was 
entirely open at the back, so that the combatant might 
readily leap to the ground and up again as was necessary. 
There was no seat, and generally only room for the 
combatant and his charioteer to stand in. The pole was 
probably attached to the middle of the axle, though it 
appears to spring from the front of the basket ; at the end 
of the pole was the yoke, which consisted of two small 
saddles fitting the necks of the horses, and fastened by 
broad bands round the chest. Besides this the harness of 
each horse consisted of a bridle and a pair of reins, mostly 
the same as in use now, made of leather and ornamented 
with studs of ivory or metal. The reins were passed through 
rings attached to the collar band's or yoke, and were long 
enough to be tied round the waist of the charioteer in case 
of his having to defend himself. The wheels and body of 
the chariot were usually of wood, strengthened in places 
with bronze or iron ; the wheels had from four to eight 
spokes and tires of bronze or iron. This description appUes 
generally to the chariots of all the nations of antiquity ; 
the differences consisted chiefly in the mountings. The 
chariots of the Egyptians and Assyrians, with whom 
the bow was the principal arm of attack, were richly 
mounted with quivers full of arrows, while those of the 
Greeks, whose characteristic weapon was the spear, were 
plain except as regards mere decoration. Among the 
Persians, again, and more remarkably among the ancient 
Britons, there was a class of chariot having the wheels 
mounted with sharp sickle-shaped blades, which cut to 
pieces whatever came in their way. This was probably an 
invention of the Persians ; Cyrus the younger employed 
these chariots in large numbers. Among the Greeks and 
Romans, on the other hand, the chariot had passed out of 
use in war before historical times, and was retained only 
for races in the public games, or for processions, without 
undergoing any alteration apparently, its form continuing 
to correspond with the descriptions of Homer, though it was 
lighter in build, having to carry only the charioteer. On 
two Panathenaic prize vases in the British Museum are 
figures of racing higoe, in which, contrary to the description 
given above, the driver is seated with Ms feet resting on a 
board hanging down in front close to the legs of his horses. 
The higa itself consists of a seat resting on the axle, with 
a rail at each side to protect the driver from the wheels. 
The chariot was un suited to the uneven soil of Greece and 
Italy, and it is not improbable that these nations had 
brought it with them as part of their original habits from 
their former seats in the East. In the remains of Egyptian 
and Assyrian art there are numerous representations of 
chariots, from which it may be seen with what richness they 
were sometimes ornamented. The “ iron ” chariots in use 
among the Jews appear to have been chariots strengthened 
or plated with metal, and no doubt were of the form above 
described, which prevailed generally among the other ancient 
nations. 
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CHARITIES. There are few features of Euglish society 
more remarkable than the strength of its charitable 
organization. It is not merely that the voluntary contribu- 
tions of individuals to the purposes usually described as 
charitable are on the largest scale, but that endowments in 
aid of every variety of public use abound in all parts of the 
country. These endowments are mostly of private founda- 
tion, and but for comparatively recent legislation, would be 
almost entirely beyond the cognizance or control of the 
state. So far, indeed, as real property is concerned, the 
state has for various reasons discouraged its application to 
such purposes. During the feudal period of English law, 
the rights of the lords of the soil were continually being 
invaded by the alienation of land to ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions. These societies had perpetual succession, whereby 
the rights of the superior incidental to the tenancy of 
individuals were destroyed. It was to prevent such aliena- 
tions that the Mortmain Acts were passed. The statute 
De Religiosis, 7 Edward I. st, 2, c. 1, and the statute of 
Westminster 2d enacted that if any body politic, ecclesiasti- 
cal or lay, sole or aggregate, should buy or seU lands or by 
any engine or craft appropriate lands in such a way that 
they should in anywise come into mortmain, the lord of the 
fee might enter within a year of the alienation, and in 
default of the mesne lord, the land should go to the king. 
The 15 Ric. II. c. 5 extended this statute to all lands, &c., 
purchased to the use of guilds and fraternities, <kc. "^^en 
testamentary power over freehold lands was established in 
the reign of Henry YIII,, bodies politic and corporate were 
expressly excepted from the benefit of the statute. Aliena- 
tions in mortmain, as they were called, were not absolutely 
void, but voidable only at the option of the intermediate 
lords or the king, and the licence of the lords and the king 
confirmed the alienation. A devise of realty to a corpora- 
tion was ineffectual, and the land descended to the heir, 
either for his own use or charged with the trust imposed 
on it by tiie intended devise. The preamble to the im- 
portant statute 43 Eliz. c. 4 gives us an idea of the number 
and variety of the pubHc objects on which testators and 
other donors were in the habit of expending their wealth : — 
“Whereas land, tenements, rents, annuities, profits, heredita- 
ments, goods, chattels, money, and stocks of money have 
been heretofore given, limited, appointed, and assigned, as 
well by the Queen and her progenitors as by sundry other 
well-disposed persons; some for relief of aged, impotent, 
and poor people ; some for maintenance of sick and maimed 
soldiers and mariners, schools for learning, for schools and 
scholars in universities ; some for repair of bridges, ports, 
havens, causeways, churches, sea-banks, and highways; 
some for education and preferment of orphans ; some for or 
towards relief, stock, or maintenance of houses of correction ; 
some for marriages of poor maids ; some for supportation, 
aid, and help for young tradesmen, handicraftsmen, and 
persons decayed; and others for relief or redemption of 
prisoners or captives, and for aid or ease of any poor 
inhabitants, concerning payments of fifteens, setting out of 
soldiers, and other taxes, which lands, tenements, &c., have 
not been employed according to the charitable intent of 
the givers and founders thereof, by reason of frauds, 
breaches of trust, &c.” The statute gives the Lord 
Chancellor power to appoint commissioners to inquire into 
such cases. A charity under the statute has been defined 
to be a gift to a general public use, which extends to the 
rich as well as to the poor. By a series of judicial inter- 
pretations, the power of devising lands to corporations for 
charitable uses was established, and the subject of the 
Mortmain Acts was to a certain extent frustrated. 

The Act 9 Geo. II. c. 36 takes notice of the public 
mischief caused by alienations or dispositions made by 
languishing or dying persons to uses called charitable uses, 
y. — 5^ 
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to the disherison of their lawful heirs. It is accordingly 
enacted that no real property, or money to be laid out in 
the purchase of real property, shall be transferred in any 
way in trust for the benefit of any charitable use whatso- 
ever, unless such gift be executed by deed at least twelve 
months before the donor’s death, and enrolled in the Court 
of Chancery within six months of its execution. Gifts to 
the universities and colleges are excepted under the Act. 
Gifts to uses which are superstitious within the Acts of 
Henry VIIL and Edward VI. are still held to be void. 

Many Acts have been passed within the present century 
for the better regulation of charities. The Lord Chan- 
cellor was always understood to have a prerogative juris- 
diction, as representing the king, who is parem patrioe^ 
over these public trusts. The Act of Elizabeth, as we 
have seen, gave him authority to appoint commissioners 
of inquiry, and under that Act the Court of Chancery 
developed some very important doctrines regarding charities. 
The chancellor’s commissions fell into disuse, and it was 
found more convenient to proceed by way of information 
on the part of the Attorney-General, It will be easily 
understood that great abuses must have sprung up under 
a system of control which was by its very nature casual, 
litigious, and intermittent. In the case of charitable cor- 
porations with visitors of their own, the power of the court 
to interfere was to a certain extent restricted by the 
visitatorial jurisdiction. In 1818 began a series of public 
investigations into charitable funds, which has by no 
means yet come to an end. At the instance of Lord 
Brougham, a commission was appointed to inquire into the 
educational charities, hut the universities and large schools 
were exempted from its operation. A second commission 
with further powers was appointed under the 69 Geo. III. c. 
81, and continued until 1830. Charities under special 
visitors were stiU exempted, hut this exemption was discon- 
tinued when the third commission, under 1 and 2 Will. 
IV. c. 34, was appointed. In the reports of the commis- 
sion it is stated that the worst cases of abuse and malad- 
ministration were found in charities having special visitors. 
Grammar schools in that position are described as being 
especially deplorable, A fourth commission was appointed 
in 1835, The reports of these various commissions, and 
of a House of Commons committee on the same subject, 
called public attention to the abuses of charity administra- 
tion. After many efforts the Charitable Trusts Act of 
1853 was passed. By this and the amending Acts, perma- 
nent commissioners were appointed with extensive powers. 
It is their duty to inquire into the management of 
charities, and to insist on accounts being laid before them, 
and they ate now enabled to undertake the administrative 
business in respect of charities which belonged to the 
Court of Chancery. Contentious busiuess is still remitted 
into court, but the rest is earned through in the ofBce of 
the commissioners. In cases requiring such intervention, 
they send a certificate to the Attorney-General, who takes 
such proceedings thereon as he may think proper. The 
universities and their colleges, cathedrals, and generally all 
charities connected with religious worship, or supported 
solely by voluntary contributions, are exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the commissioners. Endowed schools were, 
by the Endowed Schools Act 1869, handed over to a 
separate commission, and the powers of the Court of 
Chancery and Charity Commissioners were restricted with 
respect to them. More recently the Endowed Schools 
Commission has been allowed to expire, and its duties have 
been assigned to the Charity Commission. There are still 
many charities' in England which the powers of the Charity 
Commissioners do not seem to be able to reach. 

CHARITON, of Aphrodisias in Caria, probably one of 
the last of the Greek erotic writers, lived about the 5th 
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century a.d., and was the author of a romance entitled The 
Loves of Choereas and Ccdlirrhoe, It has been translated 
into German and French. The best edition is that by 
D’Orville, reprinted by Beck, Lips., 1783. 

CHARLEMAGNE, or Charles the Great, was born 
in 742, succeeded his father Pepin as king of the Franks in 
768, was crowned emperor of the Romans in 800, and died 
in 814 after an eventful and beneficent reign of forty-six 
years. His father had divided the Frankish kingdom 
between him and his younger brother Carloman, but the 
latter dying in 771, Charlemagne was proclaimed sole ruler. 
The monarchy he thus inherited was a very extensive one ; 
for, in addition to the Frankish territory, stretching from 
the Loire to the east of the Rhine, there were Burgundy 
and Allemania, which had been incorporated by his 
ancestors, while almost all round the direct empire of the 
Franks stretched a group of vassal nations, Aquitaine, 
Brittany, Frisia, Thuringia, and Bavaria were in more or 
less close subjection to them. They were, moreover, the pro- 
tectors of the popes against the Greeks and Lombards, and 
the champions of Christianity against the Saracens on the 
south-west and the heathen Saxons of the north-east. In 
fact, before the accession of Charlemagne the Franks had 
attained to a real supremacy over most of the Germanic 
nations, and were the bulwark of the Christianity of the 
West. This many-sided and lofty position imposed a 
corresponding complexity of duty on the new king, which 
he fulfilled with an energy and success almost unexampled 
in the history of the world, maintaining and extending on 
all hands the influence of Christian culture, and taking the 
first steps towards converting the military monarchy of the 
Franks into an organized polity. His first task was to 
suppress a rising in Aquitaine, In 772 commenced the 
great mission of his life, the conquest and conversion of the 
Saxons, a work which could be effected only after thirty- 
two years of the fiercest and most passionate warfare. With 
the doubtful exception of the Frisians, the Saxons were the 
last remnant of the old Germanic resistance to the military 
supremacy of the Franks, and the last Germanic champions 
of the religion of Odin against the onward progress of 
Christianity, Charlemagne never had much difficulty in 
vanquishing the badly-organized Saxon forces, and in com- 
pelling a temporary or partial submission j but with a loose 
confederation like the Saxons, which had no definite 
organization and no properly recognized representative, it 
was difficult to make a fixed and universally accepted 
arrangement. Hence the incessant renewal of an apparently 
decided conflict, and the outcry of the Franks against the 
treachery of their enemies. Th e encroachments of the Saxons 
on his eastern frontier was the occasion of his first expedi- 
tion, which was directed into the ancient forest of Teutoburg, 
famous as the scene of the old Germanic resistance to the 
Romans. Here he stormed the fortress of Ehresburg, 
overthrew the Irminsul, a mysterious column-shaped idol 
much revered among the Saxons, destroyed the sanctuary 
of Odin, and compelled the Westphalian Saxons to submit. 
Events in Italy now summoned Charlemagne to the other 
side of the Alps, in order to chastise the Lombards who 
were invading the possessions of the Pope. The Frankish 
king was victorious, dethroned Desiderius the Lombard 
king, and placed the Lombard crown on his own head 
(774). Meanwhile, the Saxons had profited by his absence 
to expel the Frankish garrisons, and even to renew their 
old ravages. Charlemagne immediately set out against 
them, and in two campaigns enforced the submission of 
the entire Saxon confederation. In a great Champ-de-Mai 
at Paderborn the Frankish king, surrounded by his chiefs 
and by ambassadors from distant nations, received the 
homage of the Saxon warriors, many thousands of whom 
submitted to be baptized (777). The Saxons apparently 
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subdued, Charles crossed the Pyrenees, and received the 
submission of the country as far as the Ebro, On his 
return, however, the rear-guard was assailed and cut off by 
the mountaineers in the pass of Eoncesvalles ; Roland their 
leader was slain, and the overthrow of the Franks, trans- 
formed and wrought up in every possible way, became one 
of the great themes of song and romance (778). His march 
home from Spain had been unseasonably hastened by a 
general revolt of the Saxons, this time assisted by the 
Danes. Charles was again easily victorious, but no sooner 
had he left the country than the Saxons, mad with revenge, 
and animated by the fiercest national and religious hate, 
resumed the struggle. Even the massacre of Yerden (782), 
m which 4500 Saxon prisoners were slain in cold blood, 
served only to intensify the spirit of resistance j but their 
rude courage was no match for the large and well-dis- 
ciplined armies of the Frankish king. They were again 
completely defeated ; even Wittikind, the hero of the whole 
war, was compelled to confess the superiority of the God 
of Charlemagne, and at Attigny received the rite of baptism 
(785). His example was generally followed] and the 
Frankish organisation, political and ecclesiastical, was 
systematically introduced. Germany had become Christian ; 
it was now the Northmen, among whom thousands of 
Saxons had found refuge, that took up the task of support- 
ing a gradually declining cause. But though this may be 
looked upon as the deciding act in the drama of old Ger- 
manic resistance, there were still many bloody and almost 
general revolts of the Saxons. To punish these Charles 
adopted even a more effective method than the planting of 
Frankish garrisons ] thousands of Saxon families were de- 
ported into other provinces of the empire, and more loyal 
subjects introduced to fill the vacant space. It was not till 
804 that the last sparks of resistance were quenched. 

In the year 788, Bavaria was incorporated with the 
Frankish empire. Its duke, Thassilo, had more than once 
incurred the displeasure of Charles by too pronounced 
measures towards the recovery of his independence, and 
had even alienated his subjects by schemes of alliance with 
the heathen Avars and the heretic Greeks, Consequently 
Charles had no difficulty in dethroning him. This was 
followed in 791 by a vast and well-organized expedition 
against the Avars, a savage robber nation of Mongols inhabit- 
ing the modern Hungary. The Franks were again 
victorious everywhere ; but other work of a more pressing 
kind prevented Charles from completing their reduction, 
which was afterwards effected chiefly by his lieutenants. 
Their immense circular encampments, or rings, from which 
they had issued to carry havoc into all the surrounding 
countries, were forced, and their treasures became the spoil 
of the Christian armies (798). They submitted] and 
German colonists were introduced into many of those 
regions. In this way Pannonia was added to the empire 
of Charles. Other campaigns carried on at various times 
by Charlemagne or his lieutenants, on the Elbe and even in 
Bohemia, against the Danes, the Wends, and the Czechs, 
still further increased the prestige of the Frankish armies, 
and enlarged the empire of their great monarch against 
Slavish and Scandinavian heathendom, while his troops 
maintained the Spanish march against his south-western 
enemies, Moslem and Christian, and the duke of Bene 
ventum in Southern Italy was obliged to become his vassal. 
Thus from the Eider to Sicily, and from the Ebro to the 
Thexss, the will of Charles was supreme ] while over the 
Slavonic tribes, as far as the Oder or even the Vistula, his 
influence was felt in no feeble way. The genius and energy 
of one man had succeeded in arresting the progress of 
political disintegration, and, in the interest of culture and 
constructive order, in welding into one great monarchy all 
the races of continental Germany. It was no wonder that 
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men who associated the ideas of imperial order and con- 
structive civilization with the name of Rome should have 
recognized in the monarchy of Charles the restoration of 
the power of the Csssars. When, therefore, at Rome, on 
Christmas eve of the year 800, he was crowned emperor of 
the Romans, it seemed the natural consummation of his 
whole career. And when in 801 an embassy arrived with 
curious presents from Harun-al-Rashid, the great caliph 
who held in the East the same place as Charles in the 
West, men recognized it as a becoming testimony to the 
world-wide reputation of the Frankish emperor. 

Charles was far more than an ordinary conqueror. He 
displayed not less energy in the internal organization 
and administration of his kingdom than in foreign 
affairs. The whole empire was divided into districts, 
presided over by counts, who were responsible for their 
good government ] while in the exposed frontiers or 
marches, other counts (Marhgrafen) were stationed with 
forces capable of defending them. In order to superintend 
these provincial authorities, to give effect to the royal will, 
to preserve the due subordmation of the outlying portions 
of the empire to the central power, and in this way to 
complete and secure the organization of the empire, the 
missi doniinici, experienced men both of the laity and 
clergy, were despatched in all directions. Two great 
assemblies were held every year, — ^the Champ-de-Mai, which 
was a kind of national muster, essentially military, and an- 
other in autumn, of the high officials, of a deliberative and 
advisory nature. In the capitularies (edicts issued as the 
necessities of the empire required), in his endeavours to 
promote education, in his organization of the church and 
the definitive institution of tithes, in the unsuccessful 
attempt to join the Danube and the Rhine hy a canal, ho 
gave proof of the noblest desire to conserve and propagate 
the culture of former times. Learned men — Eginhard, 
Paul Warnefiied, and, above all, Alcuin — were his intimate 
friends and teachers] Guizot calls Alcuin his intellectual 
prime minister. 

Charlemagne died on 28th January 814, at A'lx- 
la-Ghapelle, and was buried there. The empire created 
and organized by his genius gradually feU to pieces after 
his death. His endeavour to resuscitate an old civilization, 
to engraft the Christian Roman culture on the vigorous 
stem of the Teutonic races, and to unite all the Germanic 
tribes in one empire, before the long action of historic 
influences had stamped upon them a distinct national 
character — this was to a great extent a failure, because one 
life-time was too short for its accomplishment. His 
greatness lies in the nobility of his aim, in the energy and 
wisdom with which he carried it out during his life, and 
also in the enduring traces of valuable work which remained 
notwithstanding the general wreck of his empire ] for, 
though the central organization was swept away, the 
provincial authorities remained, to be transformed into the 
new feudal organization of Western Europe, whilst the idea 
of the revival of the Christian Roman Empire was to be 
taken up by other sections of the Germanic race. Though 
the circumstances of his time prevented him from being the 
founder of a new epoch in history, like Caesar or Alexander, 
yet, in the greatness of his character, in his marvellous 
many-sided activity, and in the magic influence of his 
name on subsequent generations, he was equal to either. 

The works of Charlemagne are — 1. His Qapitularies, first col- 
lected hy Ansegise, ahhot of St Wandrille, the best edition ®f 
which is that of Etienne Baluze, Paris, 1677, 2 vols. folio ; 2. 
Letters, contained in the collection of D. Bouquet ; 8. A Qrammar, 
of which fragments are to be found in the Polygraphia of Trithe- 
mius; 4. His Testament, contained in Bouchel’s Bibliotkhque du 
Droit Francis, tom. iii., printed at Paris, 1667, folio; 5. Some 
Latin poems, e.g. , ^OkBpitaph of Tope Adrian and \htSong of Boland; 
6. The GaroUne Books. The great contemporary authority for the 
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life of Charlemagne is the Vita Caroh Magni, ^ Eginhard, who 
also "vviiteg Anmlcs. There is a good Zife, m English, hy G. P. 
E. James. Sketches of Charlemagne in histories of a more general 
kind are innumerable ; probably the best recent one is to be found 
in Martin’s Bistaira de France. (T. K.) 

CHAELEMAGNE, Jean- ABaiAtro (1759-1838), a 
French, dramatic author, was born at Bourget in 1759. 
He was inteaded for the church, but only remained a few 
months at the theological seminary. He first became a 
solicitor’s clerk, and then entered the army, and served in 
the American war of independence. At the age of twenty- 
four he returned to France, and commenced publishing 
tracts ou social subjects, but it was ten years later before 
he began to write for the stage. He is the author of a 
large number of comedies and poems and romances, and of 
an essay, published in 1794, and entitled Observations de 
quelgues patriotes sur la necessity de comerver les monuments 
de la liithratwre et des arts. 

CHAELEMOHT, a great fortress on the Franco-Belgian 
frontier, on a rock above the town of Givet. See GrtTiT. 

CHAELEEOI, a town of Belgium, in the province of 
Hainault, about 33 miles south of Brussels, on the Sambre, 
a navigable tributary of the Meuse. It is the seat of a 
court of primary instance, and possesses a gymnasium, an 
academy of painting, a hospital, a parish church dating 
from the time of Louis XIV., and a prison erected in 1862 
in the style of a feudal castle. Situated in the midst of 
an extensile mining district, it has developed into one of 
the most important industrial centres in the country, carry- 
ing on a large manufacture of glass, iron, cutlery, cotton 
cloth, and woollen yarn. Several thousand persons are 
engaged in the nail trade alone ] and the forges of Oouillet, 
about two miles from the town, supply a third of the whole 
quantity of cast-iron produced in the kingdom. In 1870 
upwards of 24,000 people were employed in the coal mines 
of the district ; and 3,833,850 tons of coal were brought 
to the surface. Abundant means of transit are afforded 
by the railways, which form a junction at the town, and 
by the Brussels and Charleroi canal, which was opened in 
1832, and forms a connection at the capital with the Wille- 
broek canal to Antwerp. In 1866 the population of the 
town was 12,150. 

Charleroi was founded in 1666 by Charles II, of Spain, on the 
site of the village of Chamoy, which changed its name to the 
present form in honour of the king. The fortifications, however, 
which the Spaniards had commenced, were interrupted hy the 
approach of the French, and their completion was due to the genius 
of Vauban. During the rest of the century it passed more than, i 
once from French to Spanish, and from Spanish to French posses- 
sion ; in 1746 it was captured hy the prince of Conti, hut in 1749 
it was restored to the house of Austria. During the Eevoliitionary 
War in 1794 it was four times besieged by the French, to whom it 
wa,g ultimately compelled to sim’ender on the 25th of June. The 
following year saw the destruction of the fortifications, but they 
were restored in 1815. 

CHAKLES I. (1600-1649), king of England, bom at 
Dunfermline on the 19th November 1600, was the second 
and favourite son of James [. By the death of his brother 
Henry, he became Prince of Wales in 1612, but the first 
public matter of importance in which he w'as concerned was 
the Spanish marriage. At first he was quite indifferent to 
the affair, and in 1632 he was full of a dream that he 
would lead an army into the Palatinate, and set his dear 
sister upon her throne. But, hy the beginning of the next 
year, Buckingham had filled him with the romantic notion 
of setting off, in defiance of all policy, on a private visit to 
Spam. His conduct while at Madrid displays the weakest 
side of his character. He took a violent fancy for the 
Infanta, whom he seriously alai'med by leaping over the 
wall of the garden in which she was walking, In order that 
he might enjoy the private conversation which Spanish 
etiquette refused to permit. With a mixture of infatuation 
and duplicity, he bore with repeated insults; he allowed his 


chaplains to be excluded from the palace, and his retmue 
to be sent back to England, and gave way to each of the 
ever-growing demands of the Spanish favourite Olivarez. 
He promised what he knew he had no power to fulfil, the 
abrogation of the penal laws against the Catholics within 
three years j he listened respectfully to the arguments of 
the Spanish theologians, and promised to listen whenever 
the princess should require it ; he addressed to the Pope 
a disgraceful letter, which, while binding him to nothing, 
gave rise to the greatest expectations ; and thus he held 
out hopes of a conversion which, according to his own 
subsequent declaration, he believed would never take place. 
At last the Spaniards made up their minds to the match ; 
but, though immediately before leaving Spain Charles 
swore to carry out the marriage, his ardour had cooled, and 
Buckingham was throwing cold water on the dying embers, 
James was persuaded to demand the restoration of the 
Palatinate to the elector Frederick as an essential 
preliminary ; the match was broken off; and in 1624 
Buckingham had arranged a marriage with Henrietta Maria 
of France. Hot the least dishonourable part of Charles's 
conduct in connection with this affair was his treatment of 
the earl of Bristol, the English ambassador to Spain, This 
only too faithful servant of the Crown he was mean enough 
to subject, at the instigation of his favourite, to a persistent 
and illegal persecution. On the summons of the second 
parliament of his reign he commanded that Bristol’s writ 
should be withheld ; he sought to punish him in an under- 
hand way by forbidding his attendance ; and when the earl 
continued to insist on his rights, and, after two years of 
confinement to his house, laid the king’s letter before the 
Lords with a request for leave to impeach the duke, he 
even accused him of high treason, and employed his 
personal infiluence against him. The reason of all this was 
that Bristol had offended Buckingham ; and the faults 
which were laid against him were really chargeable to his 
accusers. In the first place, he had been too well deceived 
by Charles’s acting, had imagined that he was really inclined 
to Catholicism, and had offered, if this were so, to keep the 
matter secret ; and, secondly, he had sought to preserve his 
country’s honour by striving to prevent the capricious 
rupture of the treaty which had been completed with 
Spain. 

In March 1625 Charles came to the throne. The excited 
joy with which he had been welcomed home from Spain 
had given way to suspicion as fuller reports of his conduct 
spread abroad, and there was now prevalent an anxious 
dread of the growth of Catholicism. The first Parliament 
sent Montagu to the Tower for preaching the doctrines of 
divine right and the real presence; and, as difficulties arose 
concerning the old method of levying tonnage and poundage, 
it refused to grant the impost for more than a year. From a 
paper of Sir John Eliot’s,^ it would seem that this was in- 
tended merely as a temporary measure ; hut to please the 
duke of Buckingham, Charles dissolved the Parliament, and 
took a pitiful revenge by making Montagu royal chaplain. 

The king was now at the disposal of his favourite, who 
was full of great and warlike schemes. All were, hov’ever, 
doomed to failure. The English sailors refused to fight 
against the Huguenots of Eochelle ; the expedition against 
Cadiz was mismanaged from first to last ; and, worst of all, 
the pawning of the crown jewels brought in hut a very small 
sum. It was necessary to summon another Parliament, 

But this Parliament was not less determined than the 
first. The House of Lords vindicated its independence 
by acquitting the earl of Bristol. The Commons, led by 
the ardent and eloquent Sir John Eliot, ventured on the 
bold step of exhibiting eight articles of impeachment 

^ See Forster’s iSir John EUot, vol. i. p. 2l4. 
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agaiast the duke of Buckingham. His majesty replied 
with a haughty message that the duke had acted only at 
his direction, threw Eliot and Sir Dudley Digges into 
prison, and finally dissolved the Parliament again, without 
any improvement of his finances. Forced loans were 
resorted to ; the common people who refused to pay were 
pressed for the navy; the gentlemen were summoned before 
the council, or committed to prison perspeciale maiidatiim 
regis. At this inopportune moment Buckingham provoked 
a war with France, and led an expedition against Kh6, 
which proved an utter failure. In 1628 Charles was com- 
pelled to call a third Parliament. 

The House of Commons which now assembled was 
remarkable alike for the social standing of its members and 
for their wealth, which was three times that of the House 
of Lords. But equally with the other two which had met 
in this reign, it was determined to obtain redress of 
grievances. Its first act was to draw up the Petition of 
Eight, which declares the illegality of forced loans, of 
martial law in time of peace, and of the billeting of soldiers 
on XJrivate houses. Characteristically, Charles at first 
attempted an evasive reply — “ The king willeth that right 
be done according to the laws and customs of the realm.” 
When, however, the Commons proceeded to censure 
Buckingham, he gave the regular formal assent. Yet such 
was his insincerity that he caused 1500 copies of the 
Petition to be distributed with the first answer attached. 
The Commons now made known their readiness to vote 
tonnage and poundage, provided that the king would 
admit that his arbitrary levy had been illegal; and Hollis 
and Valentine held the speaker in the chair while Eliot 
read a protest against Armmians and Papists, and against 
the irregular levy of tonnage and poundage. A few weeks 
before, Buckingham had fallen by the dagger of a disap- 
pointed ofilcer. But the king’s policy was unchanged. 
The usual plan of dissolution was resorted to ; and Eliot, 
HoUis, and Valentine were heavily fined, and so strictly 
imprisoned that, though Eliot’s health gave way, his 
petitions for a temporary release were repeatedly refused 
by Charles, and he was allowed to die in the Tower. 

From this time there was no Parliament for eleven years 
(March 1629 to April 1640). Every year made the people 
better acquainted with the character of their king, who 
showed an unhappy ignorance both of the history and the 
temper of the nation ; and taught them to feel more and 
more deeply that stronger safeguards were needed to 
withstand the arbitrary power of the sovereign. The Lon- 
don merchant who compared the tule of Charles to that of 
the sultan of Turkey was not altogether unjust. A pater- 
nal government was his beau-ideal ; and Parliament was 
to he summoned only to give advice to the king, and to 
acquaint him with the needs of the people. The Petition 
of Right, to which he had recently given his assent, he 
utterly disregarded. He descended to a puerile exercise of 
authority. His proclamations forbade the country people 
to come up to the metropolis, commanded aU the shops 
in Cheapside, except those of the goldsmiths, to be shut, 
and prohibited the building of more houses in London, 
unless special leave (to he well paid for) were first obtained. 
But the great necessity was to procure money. The 
Council of the North was directed to compound with 
recusants. Monopolies were granted to companies in 
defiance of the spirit of the law. Neglect of the knight- 
hood which was no longer an honour was punished by a 
fine, which was often extremely severe. Pretensions to 
forest-lands, which prescription had long made unjust, 
were revived And, lastly, the famous ship-money was 
levied. Besides, Charles must also he held personally 
responsible for other tyranny than that which was executed 
at his direct command. During these years Strafford was 
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maturing his policy of “ Thorough,” by which England was 
to be made subject to a standing army ; and if Charles did 
not carry out this scheme as far as might have been 
possible, it was not because it was too bad, but only because 
it was too great for him. Though he had no love for its 
inventor he showed his respect for his absolute policy by 
making him president of the Council of the North, and 
sending him to govern Ireland with an iron sternness, 
which, though it certainly added to the prosperity of some 
parts of the island, as certainly helped to arouse in others 
the feeling which resulted in the horrors of the Irish 
massacre. He allowed the Star Chamber to sentence a 
clergyman to perpetual imprisonment, mutilation, and 
whipping for a libel against the bishops, and to reduce a 
gentleman to poverty for merely sneering at the badge of 
a nobleman. He sanctioned the inquisitorial Court of High 
Commission, He supported Laud’s oppression of the 
Puritans, his inculcation of celibacy among the clergy, of 
auricular confession, of prayers for the dead, and of the 
doctrine of purgatory, and he advanced men like Montagu, 
whom he knew to be desirous of a reunion of the English 
Church with Rome, confirming by all this the suspicions 
which the disclosures of Bristol had awakened. 

At length, on his own sole authority, he commanded 
Scotland to receive a liturgy and a book of canons. 
The fatal results of this act belong to the history of 
Scotland. Unable to meet the Scottish army with a 
sufficient force, Charles summoned the Short Parliament ; 
but as it refused to vote supplies till it made inquiry into 
the causes of the imprisonment of Eliot and his two com- 
panions, into ship-money, and other matters of that kind, 
it was speedily dissolved. A great council of the peers 
would not act alone; and in November 1640 he was 
compelled to summon the Long Parliament, The Commons 
were now happy in a leader magnificently fitted for the 
times. His fiery energy was repressed, not quenched, by 
the ripeness of his age ; his courage and determination were 
too firm to he shaken ; his respect for law and order was 
deep and strong ; hut deeper stiU and stronger were his 
love of liberty, and his resolve that nothing should serve 
as a bulwark against despotism, With the sagacity of the 
true statesman, Pym struck the first blow at the strongest 
pillar of the hateful structure. He exhibited articles of 
impeachment against the earl of Strafford. The impeach- 
ment was allowed to drop (against his wish), but it was 
only in favour of a biU of attainder. The preachers 
preached and the mob yelled against the great delinquent. 
The king went in person to the House of Lords, and tried 
to buy him off by promising never to employ him again ; 
and then listened to a scheme, hatched by certain hot-headed 
officers and some of the fierier of the corn-tiers, to bring up 
the army of the north and overawe the Parliament, But 
his entreaty was voted irregular ; the plot was discovered, 
and the earl was condemned to death. Charles's weakness 
was now fatal to himself, A few months later the splendid 
ability of Strafford would have been invaluable to him. 
But he had no affection for the stern, haughty dark earl,” 
and, when the Lords refused his humifiating request that 
they would suggest to the Commons some milder punish- 
ment, he sacrificed his greatest servant. At the same time, 
Charles, who never knew the true place for firmness, 
yielded on another fatal point by confirming a hill, accord- 
ing to which the Parliament then sitting was not to be 
dissolved without its own consent. Before the triumphant 
course of the Commons everything had now to give way. 
The Triennial Bill was passed, ship-money, the Star 
Chamber, the High Commission, the Council of the North, 
the Council of Wales, the Council of Lancaster and 
j Cheshire, the whole system of illegal exaction and 
1 injustice, were swept away. The religious passion of the 
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Houses manifested itself in an impeachment of Laud, and 
a proposal to abolish Episcopacy, 

Charles once more resorted to the crooked policy which 
he usually employed in extremity. He visited Edinburgh, 
attended the Presbyterian worship, and loaded Argyll, 
Hamilton, and the other Presbyterian leaders with marks 
of favour, while all the time he was intriguing with the 
earl of Montrose, ArgyFs open enemy. There was a 
darker suspicion at the time that an attempt, known as 
the Incident,” had been made by Montrose, with the 
king’s knowledge, to assassinate Argyll j but this worse 
treachery is by no means proved. At th^ moment, while 
men’s minds were full of excitement and apprehension, a 
massacre of thousands of Protestants took place in Ireland. 
It was known that O’Heale, the leader of the butchery, 
professed to have the king’s written warrant and the ardent 
support of the queen; and many believed the hideous 
charge. They would have been more strongly convinced 
had they seen the letter in which his majesty coldly 
remarked that he trusted this trouble in Ireland would 
help to cure the folly at home. Other plots were also 
being discovered, of which men more naturally ascribed 
some knowledge to the king. Pym’s life was in constant 
danger. An attempt was made to convey plague infection 
to him in a letter, and a gentleman was stabbed by mistake 
for him in Westminster Hall, 

But Pym and the Parliament yielded not one step. On 
the 1st December 1641 the Grand Remonstrance was pre- 
sented to the king, who received the committee which pre- 
sented it in the highest spirits, He had returned from 
Scotland but a few days before, had been entertained afc _a 
great banquet by the Lord Mayor, and had made up) his 
mind to show the Parliament that he was not to be trifled 
with. He had already appointed Colonel Lunsford, a dis- 
reputable scapegrace, to the command of the Tower. He 
now replaced the guard, which had protected Parliament 
since the news of the Army Plot, by a company under the 
earl of Dorset, who did not pass his first day of duty 
without firing on the people. Mobs far from orderly 
began to assemble round Westminster Hall, and a petition 
against the bishops was presented to the Commons. The 
bishops themselves were mobbed on their way to the House, 
and when they protested against the legality of what should 
be done in their absence, were summarily silenced by an 
impeachment. The excitement in the city grew dangerously 
intense, and Charles fanned the flame by accepting a com- 
pany of armed soldier-adventurers as guard, and allowing 
them to quarrel with the unarmed crowd. 

It was on the 3d of January 1642 that the final breach j 
was made, Pym was not to be gained over, for only a few 
days before be had refused office. The king now practically 
declared war against the Parliament. How far he acted 
alone is disputed ; but Clarendon is very likely right in 
saying that he was goaded on by the queen, who had 
retained from the political theory in which she had been 
educated some very lofty notions about the rights of kings 
and the duties of parliaments. On the morning of the 3d, 
he commanded Attorney-General Herbert to impeach Lord 
Kimbolton (against whom, however, the matter was not 
pressed), Pym, Hampden, Haslerig, Hollis, and Strode on 
a charge of high treason, founded upon their pfirliamentary 
conduct. The rooms, drawers, and trunks of the five 
members were illegally sealed at the king’s command, and 
the king’s sergeant-at-arms was illegally sent to demand 
their persons. The Commons behaved with the greatest 
dignity. The sergeant was commanded to show his respect 
for the House by laying aside his mace, and four members, 
of whom two were privy-councillors, we.re sent with a 
message to the king that the House would give him an 
answer as speedily as the greatness of the business would 
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allow, and that the members should meet any legal charge 
against them. But Charles had determined to crush the 
Parliament by force, and to make it for ever subservient 
to the Crown. He sent orders to the lord mayor that the 
guard sought by the Parliament should be employed to 
dmperse all crowds, and to “ shoot with bullets ” all who 
resisted. On the morning of the 4th, at the head of his 
attendants, his pensioners, and the Whitehall guard, armed 
with partisans, swords, and pistols, to the number of three 
or four hundred men, he entered the House of Commons, 
and demanded the persons of the five members, declaring 
that treason has no privilege. But, with the formal consent 
of the House, they had taken refuge in the city ; to the king’s 
demands the sole reply was that given by the speaker, 
bravely, though tremblingly, and on his knees, that he could 
speak only as he was commanded by the House; and 
Charles was obliged to retire with undignified threats upon 
his lips. The consequence of this act was the most ter- 
rible excitement. Some members of the Commons cried 
“ Privilege ” in the very presence of his majesty. In Lon- 
don the shops were shut; there was a report that the 
cavaliers, with the king at their head, were about to fire 
the city, and it became known that a seizure of the arms 
of the citizens was contemplated. When the king visited 
the city next day, in the streets and in the court-room of 
the common council, he was met by cries of “ Privilege 
of Parliament!” The panic still grew; the streets were 
thronged with almost frenzied crowds ; the train bands 
were collected. Other crowds poured in from the country, 
one with a petition signed by thousands for the protection 
of Pym, another, from Buckinghamshire, eager to live and 
die with Hamjiden, to serve the Commons, respectfully to 
petition the king. The very sailors in the river caught the 
enthusiasm, and offered their assistance. And the House 
I of Commons, declaring itself no longer safe at Westminster, 
adjourned first to Guildhall and then to Grocers’ Hall. On 
the 10th Charles, seeing that the true magnitude of his 
attempt had been understood, and that he was met with 
his own weapons, retired in alarm to Hampton Court. On 
the following morning the five members returned to their 
seats in triumph, amid salutes from the river, the shouts of 
the crowd, and a parade of the train bands. 

The Parliament retaliated the king’s attack by passing a 
bill assuming the command of the militia, and appointing 
the lieutenants of counties. But the king on his journey 
from Dover, where the queen had embarked with the crown 
jewels, had met with so many expressions of loyalty that 
he refused his consent. He requested, however, that all 
requirements should be drawn up in one document, and 
submitted to him. Accordingly, in June 1C42, Parliament 
presented The nineteen Propositions.” They were such 
as would have entirely altered the constitution. Constitu- 
tional concessions could no longer avail the king ; fifteen 
years of unconstitutional rule had made that impossible. 
He had striven to obtain the tyranny ; he had appealed to 
force ; and the Civil War had already begun with the 
Westminster tumults. On the 22d August 1642, it was 
formally commenced by the erection of the royal standard at 
Nottingham. At first success was on the side of the king, 
and the Parliament suffered so severely in the west that they 
began to discuss terms of peace, while several defections to the 
royalist party took place. But Charles was too highly elated ; 
having summoned a parliament of his own at Oxford, he 
declared that which met at Westminster to be none; and 
when the earls of Holland, Bristol, and Clare came over to his 
party, he treated them with so much neglect and insult that 
after three months they turned hack, and no others risked 
the treatment they had received. But as the troops of the 
Parliament became accustonded to the use of arms, and its 
officers to the tactics of war, the inferiority of the royalists 
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became apparent. In the beginning of 1645 the Parlia- 
ment was in a position to demand, in the treaty of 
Uxbridge, that Presbyterianism should be established, and 
that it should have the command of the army and navy 
and the direction of the war with Ireland. 

In the same year, after the decisive victory at Uaseby, 
the king’s cabinet, containing a number of letters which 
proved that he was promising toleration to the Catholics 
and seeking aid from several foreign powers, fell into the 
hands of the Parliament, and the letters were published. 
Soon after a still more important discovery was made, — 
that of a treaty entered into, by means of the earl of 
Glamorgan, with the Irish Catholics, whose aid was to be 
bought at the price of great religious concessions. Charles 
denied all knowledge of the affair, and Glamorgan was 
imprisoned for a short time ; but subsequent evidence gives 
strong reason for believing that he was deeply implicated 
in the matter. Owing to the anti-popish bigotry which 
they offended, and the insincerity which they manifested, 
these disclosures were extremely damaging to the king. 

In May of the next year Charles had fled to the Scots at 
Hewark ; and in January 1647 he was delivered by them 
into the hands of the English Parliament, who placed him 
in Holmby House, six miles from Northampton Terms 
similar to those offered at Uxbridge were again tendered 
at Newcastle ; but Charles, being sincerely attached tc 
Episcopacy, was most unwilling to yield concerning church 
affairs, and, holding himself necessary to any settlement, 
believed that he had only to insist upon more favourable 
oflfers. In June the army took possession of his person, 
and finally brought him to his palace at Hampton Court. 
He was treated with respect and kindness Cromwell and 
Ireton sought to bring about a secure peace ; and the latter, 
on behalf of the Agitators or Adjutators, who formed the 
parliament of the army, drew up most favourable terms. 
But unable to see that the army was now supreme, and 
hoping, contrary to his whole experience, to obtain some- 
thing more from the Parliament or the Scots, with whom he j 
was treatiug, Charles haughtilj^ broke with the officers, and 
scornfully refused their offers. To many it was now | 
apparent that it was vain to hope for a settlement by j 
means of compromise. ' 

From this moment the ascendencj’’ was taken by a party 
of enthusiasts, who held that a crown should not excuse the 
crime of treason against the country, and sternly called for 
justice on the grand delinquent, Fearing assassination, 
Charles fled to the Isle of "Wight, where, however, he was 
captured. But trusting in the Scots, who now prepared to 
protect him by force, he still rejected the offers of the 
Parliament, which were again tendered to him at Carisbrook 
and at Newport. At length the army impatiently seized 
him once more, removed him to Hurst Castle, and thence 
to Windsor and St James’s, purged the Parliament by 
excluding some hundred and forty members, and resolved 
to bring him to trial. On the 1st of January 1649, though 
the Peers adjourned refusing to consider the question, the 
Commons voted the appointment of a High Court of 
J ustice to the end no chief officer or magistrate might 

presume for the future to contrive the enslaving and 
destruction of the nation with impunity.” One hundred j 
and thirty-two commissioners were elected, of whom about j 
half took part in the trial. Bradshaw was elected Lord 
President, and Cook solicitor against the king. On the 
20th, the 22d, and the 23d, Charles was brought before 
this court ; but with a calm and admirable dignity, due to 
a sincere belief in his own pretension, he proudly refused 
to acknowledge the court, declaring that obedience to 
kings is commanded by Scripture, that by the law the king 
can do no wrong, that the Commons have no authority of 
themselves to erect a court of judicature, and that they had ! 
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' not received such authority from the people, whose power to 
1 confer it he, besides, dechned to admit. On the 26th the 
court went through the form of listening to evidence that 
he had appeared in arms against the Parliament, which was 
declared to represent the nation. On the 27th Bradshaw 
pronounced sentence of death against Charles Stuart, as a 
tyrant, a murderer, and a traitor to his country ; and on the 
afternoon of the 30th of January 1649, Charles was beheaded 
1 in front of the Banqueting House at Whitehall. His body 
‘ was^ conveyed to Windsor, and on the 8th of February was 
buried in St George’s Chapel without any service. 

In person and in demeanour Charles presented a most 
favourable contrast to his ungainly, babbling father. A 
somewhat painful stammer was his only physical defect. 
His manner, also, was grave and reserved j his scrupulous 
observance of the ordinances of religion was accompanied 
by strict decorum of conduct ; and he possessed consider- 
able taste for literature and art. Yet of almost all the 
essential kingly qualities he was utterly destitute. He 
had, indeed, a strong sense of personal and royal dignity, 
but this very feeling was fatal to him. It rendered intoler- 
able the least limitation of the prerogative which he be- 
lieved to be his dmuely-appointed birthright ; and thus it 
placed him in obstinate opposition to the strongest ten- 
dency of his time, — that tendency which had already re- 
sulted in the Pieformation, and which now manifested itself 
in the development of Puritanism and the growth of the 
English constitution. Nor did he possess the qualities 
which might have given him a chance of success in the 
contest. Affectionate toward his intimate friends to a 
degree of weakness which often arouses contempt, he had 
no magnanimity for an enemy, nor even fidelity to a 
servant, however great, who did not awaken his fondness- 
In political sagacity he w'as utterly wanting j and so com- 
pletely did he identify political skiU with duplicity that, in 
public matters, he could never he trusted, and compromifie 
with him was impossible. 

About the time of Charles’s death .several woiks appealed purport- 
ing to be by his hand. Of these the chief is the Mkm BcmliJce : 
Tlie Portraiture of Ms Sacred Majesty in his solitude and sufferings. 
After the Eestoration Bishop Gauden declared himself its author, 
and his claim was not disputed either by Clarendon or by Charlc'i 
II , who, on the contrary, gave him ecclesiastical piefements. The 
controvei-sy as to its authorship hasleft little doubt that it is a forgery. 
A collection of the works was iniblished at the Hague in 1 651 , under 
the title of Pchqvice Sacrcc Garolinee: The uorks of that Great 
iloeiareh and glo^nous Martyr, King Charles I, 

The chief contemporaiy authorities for the history of this reign 
are : — ^Rushworth, a hamster, and a member of the Long Paidiament, 
who gives an acconnt of the jiroceedines of the Parliament from 
1615 to 1640, and also relates the trial of Strafford ; AVliitelocke, a 
moderate Parliamentarian, whose Memorials extend from the acces- 
sion of Charles to the Restoration ; Sir Ralph Veraey and Sii 
Symonds D’Ewes, members ofthe Long Parliament; and May, anthoi 
of the Ristory of the Long Parliament. The Rardioicke and Clarendon 
BtaU Papers: the recently published Calendars of State Papers; 
Carte’s History, Irish Massaei'c set in a clear light, and life o) 
Ormond; Laud’s jEharyy Chrenion’s History of the Great Pciellion, 
the work of a royalist pai-tisan, whose great talents did not include 
political insight; and The Letters and, Speeches of Other Cronmell, 
by Thomas Carlyle, also contain original information. As it 
deserves, this period has been more frequently treated hy modem 
historians than any other in Englissh history. In 1S22 appeared 
Brodie’s careful History ofthe British Umpire from the Aceession 
of Charles I to the Bestoration j in 1824-28 Godwin’s repub- 
lican HAstory of the Commomoealth ; in 1830 Isaac Disraeli’s 
Cominentarics on the PMgn of Charles L See also Hallam’s Constitu- 
tional History ; Forster’s Sir John Eliot, The Grand jtememstranee. 
The Impeaehmmi of the Fire Members, and Statesmen of the Com- 
momoealth; S. E. Gai’dinei’s Prince Charles and the Spanish Mar- 
riage ; Sanford’s Illustrations of the Great Bebellion; Burton’s 
History of Scotland. Espeeudly on account of th analogy of this 
portion of English history with the French Revolution, it has been 
carefully studied by several French historians, among whom the 
most important is Guizot, who has published a Histoire de la Bo- 
volution a AngleUrre, and nSistoiTc d'OJh'er Oromicclh Ithas also 
been treated in German by Dahlmann See Ekglaxd, (T. M. "W.) 
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CHARLES II. (1G30-16S5), king of England, born in 
1630, tliough the second son of Charles I., was Prince of 
Wales from his birth. In the earlier and more important 
campaigns of the Civil War he held a nominal command in 
the west, but he was too young to take any real part in the 
conflicfc. After the battle of Haseby he passed by way of 
ScOly and Jersey to join his mother at St Germain Tm 
1649 he spent his time either at Paris or at the Hague, with- 
out interfering in public affairs, except when he attempted to 
save his father’s life by forwarding a signed €a7'teUanche to 
the parliament to be filled up with any terms which they 
would accept as the price of his safety. On the execution 
of Charles I, he immediately assumed the title of king. 
The Scotch Government offered to place him on the throne 
by force, and sent a deputation to the Hague. For a time 
Charles protracted the negociations, meanwhile urging 
Montrose to make him independent of the Presbyterians. 
But when the rising was crushed, and Montrose himself 
executed, he accepted their invitation. In June 1650 he 
landed in Scotland ; and he was crowned at Scone on the 
1st January 1651. But as he had been obliged to sign the 
Covenant, and conform to the austere manners^ of the 
Covenanters, he soon began to feel the price of their assmt- 
ance intolerably heavy. The secret efforts which, during 
the whole time he was treating with the Presbyterians, he 
had been making to bring together a sufficient force of 
Highlanders proved unsuccessful; and, on the defeat of 
Leslie at Dunbar, he was glad to march south, with the 
hope of arousing the loyalty of the English. The appeal 
failed ; and the royalist forces were again routed by 
Cromwell at Worcester (1651). Thanks to his own great 
coolness and address, and the fidelity of those in whom he 
confided, Charles contrived to reach France. Here he 
remained till 1654, when, having received a pension from 
the French king, he retired to Cologne, Thence he removed 
to Bruges, where he principally resided till the death of 
Cromwell. For the most part, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of his means and the wretchedness of his circumstances, 
he passed his time in careless dissipation, surrounded 
by a little court in which the few old cavaliers, like 
Clarendon, who maintained the dignified manners which 
had adorned the court of Charles I., were lost in a crowd 
of gay young libertines and sprightly women of disreputable 
character. His applications for assistance to France and 
Rome were all unheeded ; and he was equally unsuccessful 
in his attempts to contract an advantageous marriage. At 
length, through the contrivance of General Monk, but still 
more through the open and enthusiastic wish of a large 
portion of the people, he was recalled to England ; his 
conciliatory declaration from Breda was well received ; and 
he entered London amid sincere public rejoicings on his 
thirtieth birthday, May 29, 1660. 

Charles’s course was at first attended by no difficulty. 
The loyalty of the Couventiou summoned by Monk was 
sufficient for the time. It sympathized in the one desire 
for vengeance in which he was earnest ; it was resolved on 
the punishment of the regicides. Thirteen were executed, 
.some in direct opposition to the apparent intention of the 
king’s declaration of oblivion ; the bodies of Cromwell and 
Ireton were hung in chains ; and even the coffin which con- 
tained the ashes of Blake was cast out of Westminster 
Abbey, and thrown into a common churchyard. And, 
finally, though some of the measures of the Convention 
prove that it had not lost all the spirit of the Long Parlia- 
ment which preceded it, it showed its enthusiastic loyalty 
in a manner very agreeable to Charles, viz,, by granting Mm 
the dangerous gift of J.1,200,000 a year for life. Bat if the 
Convention was sufficiently loyal, the royalism of the first 
regular Parliament of the reign was extravagant. It insisted 
on the prerogative of the sovereign, and abased itself before 
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him. At his express request it repealed the Triennial Act ; 
and it allowed him to declare that he would not be forced 
by that Act to summon frequent parliaments, if he believed 
that they would be disadvantageous to the Crown. It 
showed much reluctance to confirm the Act of Indemnity. 
It assisted Mm to complete his revenge by the sacrifice of 
Vane and Lambert, whom he had pledged his word to spare. 
But its royalism was equalled by its attachment to the 
Church, of England ; and thus commenced its opposition to 
the sovereign it professed to worship. Charles desired to 
tolerate the Catholics, and accordingly issued a General 
Declaration of Indulgence, Its illegality, however, raised 
so much opposition, even among the Protestant dissenters 
whom it benefited, that he prudently recalled it, and even 
published a proclamation banishing aU Roman Catholic 
priests. 

It was, indeed, the Protestant temper of the nation which 
was the most powerful infl.uence against which Charles’s 
policy had to contend, Fortunately for himself be was 
able to estimate its strength. Himself a Roman Catholic, 
he made several attempts to grant toleration to his co- 
religionists ; but he always gave way when the anti-popish 
passion seized the people. Twice he yielded to a degree 
which more than any other of his acts displays the utter 
selfishness of Ms character. In order to blind the people, 
and prepare the way for the trial of Shaftesbury, he 
sacrfficed the Catholic Archbishop Plunkett, the accusation 
against whom was supported only by the most worthless 
witnesses. But the basest compliance of which he was 
guilty was in the case of the pretended Popish plot. He 
did nothing to allay the popular frenzy ; he allowed Oates 
to be handsomely pensioned, and located at Whitehall; the 
only case in which he is reported to have interfered was 
that of his wife, who was not, indeed, seriously threatened j 
and he calmly signed the death-warrants of men whom he 
must have regarded as martyrs. 

It is remarkable that the matter in regard to which 
Charles most firmly withstood opposition was one in which 
he was not personally concerned — the exclusion of his 
brother, the duke of York, from the succession. This is 
the more remarkable as there is good reason to believe that 
his affection was much stronger for the duke of Monmouth, 
his own son by Lucy Walters. He treated him like a 
legitimate prince, and permitted him to wear the royal 
arms without the bar sinister, and to make progresses 
through the kingdom, on which he was received as if he 
had been heir to the throne. Towards the end of his life 
(in 1682), however, he was so seriously displeased with one 
of these progresses as to banish the duke to Holland ; pos- 
sibly the licence which Monmouth assumed was only per- 
mitted by the king ; and we may, perhaps, give him credit 
for having all along unselfishly desired that his brother 
and a Catholic king should succeed him. 

Concerning the character of Charles historians are in 
general agreement. His selfishness, which vras of the 
sensual, indolent, good-humoured type, was such that he 
was incapable of understanding motives different from Ms 
own. His chief aim was to support, without trouble or 
censure, his own gay and dissipated life, and his troop of 
mistresses. This was no easy matter ; his mistresses were 
numerous, and he was fond of indulging them to the utmost 
of Ms power. One was raised to the rank of duchess of 
Portsmouth, another to that of duchess of Cleveland ; six 
of the sons they brought him were created dukes and 
means were supplied to maintain their lofty dignity. They 
occupied a recognized position at court; and the queen was 
obliged to humiliate herself, and to treat them without 

^ The doies of Monmouth (by Lucy Walters), St Albans (by Fell 
Gwynn), Richmond (by Louise de QuerouaiUe), and Cleveland, Grafton, 
and Northumberland (by Barbara Villiers). 
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scorn, and even with, familiarity. In short, the court of 
Charles was the most scandalous which England has seen. 
Yet, being affable and witty, and free from all vindictive- 
ness, Charles enjoyed a good deal of popularity, if nothing 
of respect. 

In 1662 Charles married Catherine, princess of Portugal, 
who brought him half a million of money, Bombay, and 
the fortress of Tangiers. He died, probably of apoplexy, 
without legitimate issue — for there is no evidence to sup- 
port the popular belief in the legitimacy of Monmouth — 
on the 6th February 1685, after receiving extreme unction 
from a Eoman Catholic priest named Huddlestone. 

Throughout his whole reign, and especially by his secret 
negociations with Louis XIY. of France, whose pensioner 
he was not ashamed to be, Charles exerted a powerful and 
harmful influence on English politics; but his political 
action is matter of history, and is treated elsewhere. 

See the I>iarics of Pepys and Evelyn; The Merriotresdi Gramontj 
the English histories of Rnmet, Hamm, and Macaulay ; Kennet’s 
Register; and The Calendar of htate Papers of the Reign of Charles 
II , edited by Mary Anne Everett Green (1860-66). 

OHAELES I., the Bald (823-877), Hng of France and 
’ emperor of the Eomans, was son of Louis le Dehonnaire, 

I by his second wife Judith. To furnish him with a king- 
dom, his father deprived his elder brothers of some of the 
territory he had previously assigned to them, and war ensued, 
at the end of which, after many failures and successes, 
Charles was left in possession of a great kingdom in the 
west of the empire. On the death of his father in 840, 
Charles sought to succeed as emperor, and allied himself 
with his brother, Louis the German. In 841, in a battle 
at Fontenai, remarkable for the number of the slain and 
the fierceness with which it was contested, Charles’s rival 
and eldest brother Lothaire was defeated ; but such had 
been the loss even of the victor that it was impossible to 
follow up the victory. The alliance between Louis and 
Charles was renewed, the former taking his oath in words 
which form one of the earliest specimens of the Eoman ce 
language ; and in 843 the trealy of Yerdun confirmed to 
Charles the possession of Ms kingdom, which comprised 
France to the west of the Meuse, Sa6ne, and Ehone, and 
Spain from the Ebro to the Pyrenees. The weakness of 
Charles’s government was, however, extreme. The Normans, 
s ailin g up the rivers in small companies of a few hundreds, 
pdlaged the country almost without resistance ; at length 
in 858 the people in despair, calling in the aid of Ms brother 
Louis, drove the king from the country for a time. 
Charles was entirely under the control of the bishops, and 
his submission did not go without reward ; in 875 he was 
crowned emperor by the Pope. But Louis attacked him 
with great success ; and his power was far from stable when, 
having been summoned into Italy by the Pope against the 
Saracens, he died in 877 near Mont Cenis. The last and 
perhaps most important act of Ms reign was the decree of 
Chiersi, by which the tenure of the counties was made 
hereditary. 

CHAELES II, the Fat (832-888), king of France and 
emperor of the Eomans, was the third son of Louis the 
German. Swabia he inherited from Ms father ; the death 
of his brother Carloman of Bavaria made Mm king of Italy 
in 880; in 881 he was crowned emperor; the death of 
another brother, Louis of Saxony, gave Mm possession of 
all Germany in 882 ; and that of Carloman the French 
king in 885 left him the kingdom of France. Thus, by 
no effort of his own, he became sovereign of aB the 
dominions of Charlemagne. But he was soon found to 
be utterly incapable of ruling. He was, in fact, given up 
to pleasure, especially to the pleasures of the table. When 
the Northmen besieged Paris, he made not the least 
attempt to repulse them by means of the vast army which 


he led against them, but bought them off with disgraceful 
presents. He was, therefore, justly rejected by the people ; 
in 887 he was deposed at Tribur; and he died in the 
cloister during the following year. 

CHARLES III., the Simple (879-929), king of France, 
was a posthumous son of Louis the Stammerer. On the 
deposition of Charles the Fat in 887, he was excluded 
from the throne by his youth; but during the reign of 
Eudes, who had succeeded Charles, he obtained the alhance 
of the emperor, and forced the former to cede Neustria, 
In 898, by the death of Ms rival he obtained possession of 
the whole kingdom. His most important act was the treaty 
wMch he made with the Normans in 911. They were 
baptized; the territory which was afterwards known as 
the duchy of Normandy was ceded to them ; and their 
cMef, Eollo, married the sister of the king, and was 
created duke. In 922 the barons, jealous of the growth of 
the royal authority, rebelled and elected Bobert, brother 
of the late king, in place of Charles. Kobert was killed in 
the battle of Soissons by Charles’s own hand, but the 
victory remained with his party, who elected Raoul, duke 
of Burgundy, king. In Ms extremity Charles trusted him- 
self to Herbert, count of Yermandois, who deceived^ him, 
and threw him into confinement. Released by his old 
enemy, Raoul, he died at Peronne in 929. 

CHARLES lY., the Fair (1294-1328), king of France 
and Navarre, was the tMrd son of Philip the Pair. In 
1322 he succeeded his brother Philip Y. on the throne 
of France and Navarre. The cMef aim of his domestic 
policy was to free the country from the Lombards and 
from the exactions of the barons and the judges ; and he 
did something to improve the condition of the Jews. He 
assisted his sister Isabella in her contest with her husband, 
Edward IL of England. In 1326, being supported by 
the Pope, Charles sought the imperial crown, but without 
the lease success. 

CHAELES Y. (1337-1380), king of France, born in 
1337, was the son of John II. His physical weakness, 
precluding bim from the usual ambitions of his rank, led 
bim to cultivate the taste for hterature and the political 
ability which gained for Mm the title of “ the Wise.*’ 
From the age of nineteen to that of twenty-three, during the 
exile of his father, a period of great disturbance and 
difficulty, he ruled as lieutenant of the kingdom. The first 
States-General which he summoned, led by Stephen Marcel, 
president of the tiers-6tat, and Robert le Coq, president of 
the clergy, refused to raise levies or subsidies, and 
demanded, first, the trial before judges nominated by 
themselves of the ministers of justice and of finance, whom 
they accused of corruption ; secondly, the establishment of 
a council chosen from the three chambers to be consulted 
in aU cases by the dauphin ; and lastly, the release of the 
king of Navarre. Next year (1357) they were equally 
determined; they forced the daupMn to give Ms assent to an 
ordinance which greatly extended the authority of the States, 
and the commission appointed to carry it out ruled for 
some time with dictatorial power. The authority of Marcel 
also was such that he was bold enough to enter the palace 
of the daupMn, and slay two of his chief officers, the 
marshals of Champagne and Normandy. At the same 
time another enemy, Charles, the king of Navarre, w^ 
enjoying unbounded popularity among the people of Paris, 
and maintaining their cause. France, indeed, seemed ripe 
for revolution, for its condition was wretched in the 
extreme. The heartless ravages of the English, of the free 
companies, and of the French nobles themselves had laid 
waste the country, and maddened the peasantry till, under 
the name of Z« Jacquerie, they burst into hideous revolte, 
in which they committed the most brutal outrages against 
the hated nobility. But after a few months, by the assas- 
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sinatioa of Marcel, aud the support of the nobles and of the 
provincial States, Charles regained the supremacy. When 
he again appealed to the States-General, in order to obtain 
the rejection of the ruinous treaty of London, which John 
ha d signed in his eagerness to procure his own release, he 
also received from them troops and money to carry on the 
war in Picardy. But he never again convoked them, ex- 
cept on one occasion (in 1369), when they are said to have 
proved extremely submissive. Ever after he had recourse 
to assemblies of notables, or to the provincial States, which 
never ventured to offer him serious opposition. 

From 1360 to 1364 John, ransomed by the treaty of 
Bretiguy, ruled in person ; but in the latter year, to save 
his honour, he returned to London, and in April he died 
there, leaving the crown to Charles, 

Charles at once set himself vigorously to the task of 
binding up the wounds of the kingdom, and preparing to 
expel the English. He employed Duguesclin, an able 
soldier of Brittany, to lead 30,000 men of the free com- 
panies into Spain, and to set Henry of Transtamare 
upon tbe throne. Thus he not only freed the country 
from a grievous scourge, hut also obtained the friend- 
ship of the Spanish king. He had already made alliances 
with the king of Castile, with the count of Flanders, 
with Scotland, and even with Charles of Mavarre; and 
after having carefully fortified the principal towns, he 
provoked a renewal of the war with England. The wse 
policy on which he had resolved was carried out with great 
firmness. Pitched battles were avoided, and tbe enemy, 
being repulsed by the towns, had nothing left but to ravage 
the country, with the result of deepening the hatred of the 
people. The Bretons were gained over, and soon all the 
land to the north of the Garonne ceased to belong to the 
English (1373). In 1380 the conquest of Guienne by 
the French left them only Bayonne, Bordeaux, Brest, and 
Calais. 

At the same time Charles crushed his other great enemy, 
the kiDg of Havarre. After accusing him of various plots 
against himself and other members of the royal family, he 
took his two sons as hostages, executed two of his ministers, 
and raised up enemies against him who seized great part 
of his territory, and forced him to give up twenty places as 
security for peace. 

But Charles’s last aggressive attempt was not equally 
successful He summoned the duke of P*rittany before 
him, and when he failed to appear, declared his dukedom 
confiscated to the crown. The result, however, was that the 
people recalled the duke, W'ho had previously been banished, 
and formed an alliance with England, While affairs were 
in this condition Charles died at Vincennes, on the 16th 
September 1380. 

His reign had left many important results. The country 
had been freed for a time — though, unfortunately, only 
for a time — from its two great scourges, the free companies 
and the English. The residence of a pope at Avignon 
under the influence of the king tended to make the 
Qallican Church more independent. The privileges of the 
nobility were somewhat invaded by Charles’s favour to the 
burgesses of Paris. Something was done to increase the 
parity of the administration of justice, and the parliament 
of Paris was allowed to become self-elective, — a reform 
which, however, was only temporary, a retrogressive change 
being made under Charles "V tl. On the other hand, the 
States-General were silenced ; the personal power of the king 
(vas increased j and the wmight of taxes, often from their 
nature peculiarly oppressive, was greatly multiplied, for, 
uotwithstandmg the grievous wax expenses, Charles set no 
limit to the free indulgence of his tastes. He left several 
costly specimens of the expensive art of architecture, 
including the splendid palace of Saint Paul and the 


strong walls of the Bastille; and he distinguished him- 
self still more honourably by founding the royal library at 
Paris, 

See Froissart, Roy’s Sistoire de ChdrUs F. (1849), and The 
Ghronicle of St bents. 

CHAELES VI. (1368-1422), king of Erance, was the 
son of Charles V., whom he succeeded in 1380, at the 
age of twelve. The treasure left him by his father was at 
once seized by his four uncles, the dukes of Berry, Bur- 
gundy, Anjou, and Bourbon, whose tyranny and rapa- 
city aroused a general rebellion throughout Erance. It 
gained the supremacy in Paris (where tbe insurgents, from 
the weapon with which they armed themselves, took the 
name of in Eouen, and in many other French 

towns, and also in the Flemish cities, of which the 
foremost was Ghent, now led by Philip van Artevelde. 
At first the union of the popular parties in the various 
towns was successful against the nobility, but in 1382 
the latter won a great victory at Boosebeke, in which 
Artevelde was killed, and after which many of the rebels 
were punished by death or by heavy fines. In 1385 
immense and costly preparations were made for an in- 
vasion of "England, in which the king was to take part 
in person, but on account of various obstacles, over 
which he had not sufficient resolution to triumph, 
nothing was done. In 1388, with the advice and support 
of the cardinal of Iiaon, Charles, who had six years before 
reached the age fixed for his majority by his father, threw 
off the control of his uncles, the dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy, But in 1392, on his march against the duke 
of Brittany, who had seized and then attempted to assas- 
sinate the constable, De Clisson, the appearance of a rough- 
looking man, who declared that the king was betrayed, so 
affected him that, in a fib of madness, he killed four of his 
attendants, and was for some time after insane. During 
the next year another accident, by which he was nearly 
burnt to death, brought on a second fit, from which he 
never completely recovered. By these unfortunate events 
a field was opened for the ambition of the dukes of 
Burgundy and Orleans. The latter first obtained the 
government ; hut the former, John Sans Peur, as champion 
of the people of Paris, gradually became so powerful that, 
in 1407, he ventured to assassinate his rival and allow the 
mob to massacre his adherents. But a confederacy was 
formed against him, the duke of Orleans who succeeded 
his victim being joined by the dukes of Berry, Bourbon, 
and Brittany, and the powerful and able count of Armag- 
nac. The Parisians opened their gates to the Armagnacs 
(as the party was now called), but they in turn treated Paris 
as if it had been a hostile city conquered by force. In 
1415 Henry V. of England, the fulfilment of the treaty of 
Bretigny being refused, landed in Prance, and gained the 
victory of Agincourt. In 1418 the gates of Paris were 
opened to the duke of Burgundy, and another massacre of 
the Armagnacs took place. Famine and plague carried off 
thousands of others. Charles died, deprived of almost 
every sign of royal dignity, in 1422. 

See The Ghronicle of St Denis, Monstrelet, Juv&al des Hrsins, 
Le Labourear, De Choisy, Saiut-Remy. 

CHAELES Vn. (1403-1461), king of France, the son 
of Charles VI., was betrothed at ten to Mary of Anjou, 
daughter of Louis, king of Sicily, whom he married nine 
years after. He became dauphin at the age of thirteen ; 
aud while only fourteen, on account of the insanity of his 
father, he held the position of lord-lieutenant of the king- 
dom. At first the strong hand of Bernard of Armagnac, 
the constable, guided the government ; but the triumph of 
the Armagnacs, crowned by the murder of John of Burgundy 
in the very presence of the dauphin, brought the most 
serious trouble upon France. Aided by the Burgundians, 
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the English soon gained a mastery so complete that in 1420 
the treaty of Troyes conferred the succession upon their 
king, Henry Y., who had married Catherine, the daughter 
of Charles VI. In August 1422, however, Henry died, and 
Charles VI. a few weeks after. Bedford became English 
regent of France ; and the ability of his administration 
resisted all hostile attempts. The defeats of the French at 
Crevant (1423) and Verneuil (1424) were disastrous, and 
their successes were few and unimportant. It was plain 
that Charles, intent upon nothing but a round of frivolous 
dissipation, would never effect the independence of the 
country. Though he was capable of being roused to energy, 
the weakness of his character was conspicuous. He was 
dependent upon a succession of advisers, which included 
both the worst and the greatest men and women of his 
day. IST o king was ever cursed by more worthless favourites 
than Charles during his youth, and no French court was 
ever in a state of more miserable anarchy than that of the 
first years of his reign; but yet to none could the title 
of “ Well-Served ” have been more fitly applied, for none 
has borrowed more undeserved glory from the great men 
who surrounded him. Favourite at first rapidly followed 
favourite, — ^Tannegui Diichatel, the lawyer Louvet, Pierre 
de Giac, the haughty Lecamus de Beaulieu, and La Tr4- 
mouille. 

But France was not entirely left to these selfish courtiers. 
A national spirit was rising, and she possessed many bold 
soldiers who were willing to fight her battles. The con- 
stable Eichemont, though violent, and though he unfor- 
tunately laboured under a superstitious terror of heresy 
and sorcery, was honest and capable. Under him fought 
Dunois the bastard of Orleans, La Hire, Xaintrailles, 
Br4z4, Jean and Gaspard Bureau, and the three brothers 
Chabannes. But the greatest impulse was given to the 
French arms by the noble country maiden, Joan of Arc, 
who, after placing the king firmly on the throne, received 
from him as reward nothing but jealousy and the most 
heartless desertion (see Joait of Aeo). The benefit which 
she wrought for France did not end with her life. The 
English were still forced to give way. In 1435, by the 
treaty of Arras, Philip the Good of Burgundy broke with 
them, and joined the French ; the death of Bedford in 
the same year left them no chance of rallying, and soon 
Paris received its rightful sovereign. 

In the meantime a great change had come over the court 
and the king. Charles had fallen into better hands. A 
most beneficial influence has been ascribed to Yolande of 
Aragon, his mother-in-law, Isabel of Lorraine, his sister-in- 
law, and Agnes Sorel, his mistress. And, more important 
still, a great revolution had taken place in the royal councU, 
a large part of which now consisted, not of nobles, but of 
commoners. The greatest of these was J acques Coeur, who, 
having amassed a vast fortune by financial speculations and 
commerce, had become the argmtier of the king, and gradu- 
ally acquired power in all the branches of administration. 
Surrounded by men of energy and patriotism, Charles’s 
facile nature reflected both these virtues, and he appeared 
in the battle-field among bis troops. Normandy was re- 
covered by Dunois and Eichemont (1 449) ; the English 
were driven out of Guienne; and in 1463 there remained 
to them nothing but the single fortress of Calais. Among 
the other important events that had meanwhile taken 
place may be mentioned the ratification in 1438 of the 
“Pragmatic Sanction,” and extensive army reforms whereby 
both privates and officers became immediately dependent 
upon the sovereign. 

In 1450 Agnes Sorel died Soon after, and in connec- 
tion with her death, occurred Charles’s second great act of 
ingratitude. Jacques Coeur, by aid of whose abilities and 
money much of the success of the reign had been achieved, 
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was accused of intrigues with the dauphin, and charged 
with poisoning Agnes at his instigation. He cleared him- 
self of these charges, but others were immediately substi 
tuted, which, so far as they were true, afford no excuse for 
Charles. He was condemned to death ; and though his 
life was spared, his property was confiscated, and himself 
banished from the country (1453). 

Towards the close of Charles’s life his condition became 
even more scandalous and wretched than it had been in the 
troublous times of his youth. With the death of Agnes 
all show of dignity and decency was cast aside, and the 
king at length died, the miserable victim of his own faults. 
Bitter ill feeling had arisen between him and the dauphin ; 
the latter had fled ; his father’s repeated entreaties could 
not induce him to return; and Charles, insane through 
his fear that his son would seek to get rid of him by means 
of poison, refused to eat, and on the 22d July 1461 died 
at Mehun of starvation. 

During this reign there had taken place three events of 
the first importance to France, — the expulsion of the 
English and of the free companies, the establishment of 
a standing army, supported by a large permanent tax, 
and the enactment of the Pragmatic Sanction. Besides 
these, the university of Paris has been brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament, and other reforms, such as 
the shortening of the legal processes, and the strict prohibi- 
tion of all presents to members of the court, had been 
effected. In case of vacancies it was decreed that the 
Parliament should nominate two or three persons, from 
whom the king should select one. The Court of Aids was 
also instituted, to decide all cases connected with the 
levying of taxes ; but its constitution was extremely faulty, 
as it gave to the same persons, viz., the treasurers, the 
power of extortion and of trying for extortion. 

See Vallet de Viiiville, Charles VIZ et son ipoque (1862-5), and 
Clement, Jacques Ccewr et Charles VIZ, (1873). 

CHAELES VIII. (1470-1498), king of France, born 
in 1470, succeeded in 1483 to the power acquired % the 
astute policy of his father Louis XI. His sister, Anne of 
Beaujeu, though only twenty-two, by the firmness and 
craft which she inherited from her father, gained the 
supreme authority as regent. She was opposed by the 
duke of Orleans and Count Dunois, who were supported 
by the duke of Brittany and the emperor Maximilian ; but 
Dunois was defeated in Guienne; and in the battle of 
St Aubin the duke of Orleans was routed and taken, 
prisoner. One important internal reform took place under 
the government of Anne, — a change was made in the mode 
of election of the States-General. In the first place, 
members were no longer called as feudatories of the king, 
even barons and bishops appearing not by right of title 
but as representatives of the gentry and the clergy; and 
secondly, the right of voting for members of the tiers-^tat 
was given even to the peasantry. In 1490 Anne’s authority 
came to an end, for the king released Orleans, and entered 
into the most familiar friendship with him, and also took 
Dunois as his chief adviser. Under his influence he broke 
off the contract of marriage with the daughter of Maxi- 
milian, and took as his wife Anne of Brittany, to whom 
Maximilian had been betrothed. In consequence a war 
broke out, in which England and Spain took part against 
France; but Henry VIL was bought off by a gift of 
money, and in the treaty of Senlis, Spain was persuaded 
to make peace by the surrender of Eoussillon and Cerdagne, 
and Maximilian by the restoration of Franche-Comtd and 
Artois. 

Charles was now at liberty to attempt the reaUzation of 
his dream of founding an Eastern empire. His father had 
purchased the claim of the House of Anjou to the throne 
of Naples, and he himself bought the title of Andrew 
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PaliBologus, the nephew of the emperor of Constantinople. 
Hav ing made a treaty with the Pope, Charles in 14:95 
entered Ifaples imresisted. But he showed no favour to 
the Neapolitan nobility, and gave all offices to his own 
soldiers. In consequence much discontent arose, and a 
league was formed against him by the Pope, the emperor, 
Spain, and Venice. With 5 000 men he defeated at Fornova 
an army greatly outnumbering his own ; but the victory 
merely enabled him to reach France. Naples soon fell into 
the hands of Ferdinand of Spain ; and Charles died at 
Amboise, through an accident, at the age of twenty-eight, 
before he could carry out his intention of returning to Italy 
(1498) 

CHABLES IX. (1550-1574), king of France, was the 
second son of Henry II. and Catherine de’ Medici. At the 
age of ten he succeeded his brother Francis II. His mother 
became regent, and Anthony of Navarre lieutenant of the 
kingdom. During Charles’s youth there was fierce and 
continuai. war between the Huguenots, under Conde and 
Coligny, and the duke of Guise and his adherents In the 
second period of the contest Catherine opposed the former 
party; but in 1570 Charles, declaring himself convinced 
that conformity in religion is impossible, and avowedly 
acting on his own judgment and in opposition to his 
mother, brought about a reconciliation with the Huguenots. 
His sister was married to the young Huguenot king of 
Navarre, Charles protesting that their union should not be 
prevented even by the Pope Admiral Coligny was received 
into familiar friendship, made one of the council, and treated 
as the chief adviser of the king, while on the attempt to 
assassinate him Charles expressed deep regret and an earnest 
intention to punish the crime. His sincerity in this course 
of conduct has been questioned; 'we are reminded that he 
was neither scrupulous nor merciful, and it is said that 
liis restless and apparently open manner concealed a long- 
conceived and terrible treachery. According to another 
and more probable account, he was not acquainted with the 
plots of his mother till their fulfilment was almost at hand, 
and it was on the ground that the Huguenots were conspir- 
ing against the throne that he was prevailed upon not to 
interfere in preventing the massacre of St Bartholomew’s 
day 1572, His consent was wrung from him, it is said, 
m an agony of passion, and the memory of the event 
tortured him till his death, which occurred at Vincennes 
only two years later. But there is no doubt that his con- 
sent was given, for next day he avowed the act, declaring 
that it had proved necessary in order to check a dangerous 
rebellion. Charles left a work on hunting, entitled La 
GJiasse Tioyale, an edition of which, pubh'sbed in 1857, 
contains also several poems by him. 

Contemporary accounts of this reign were published by Des 
Pones, Sainte-Foy, and Favier in 1574, the year of Charles’s death, 
.anil by Varillas in 1584 

CHARLES X (1757-1836), king of Prance, a younger 
brother of Louis XVI., known before his accession as 
Charles Philippe, Count of Artois, was born in 1757 At 
the age of sixteen he married Mark Theresa of Savoy. 
His youth was jiassed in a course of scandalous dissipa- 
tion; but for a short time he joined the French army 
at Qibraltar, and during the disturbances immediately 
prior to the Revolution he took a minor part in politics. 
In July 1789 he left Prance, and visited several of the 
European courts, in order to procure a.ssistance for the 
royalist cause On the execution of Louis XVI., he 
.assumed the title of Monsieur, and in the campaign of 
1792 he commanded a regiment of French gentlemen ; but 
in Febrnaiy 1793 he retired to Russia, w’here he was 
warmly welcomed by Catherine. In August 1795 he 
led au expedition, fitted out by the English, to assist the 
revolt in La Vendee but he displayed no energy, and 


effected nothing. Retiring after this to England, he re- 
sided for a time at Holyrood Palace, and afterwards with 
his brother Louis at HartweU. In April 1814 he was 
cordially welcomed hack to Paris by the Provisional 
Government. During the reign of his brother, Louis 
XVin., he was the leader of the extreme royalist party, 
who aimed at bringing back the state of affairs which had 
existed before the Revolution ; and on succeeding to the 
throne in September 1824 he continued to follow the same 
policy. His frequent appearances in public, and the dignity 
of his address, at first awoke considerable enthusiasm ; 
but his popularity was brief. M. ViUele, who had already 
directed the government for some time, continued to he 
chief minister. A hill was passed by which a thousand 
millions of francs were devoted to recompense the losses of 
the emigres (March 1825). The Jesuits were, it was 
believed, encouraged to return to France. Severe laws 
were made against sacrilege, death being assigned as the 
penalty for theft from consecrated ground, and profanation 
of the consecrated elements being regarded as a crime 
equal to parricide ; and the censorship of the press, which 
he had abolished at his accession, was re-imposed. At 
length, in January 1828, Charles made a compromise by 
replacing the unpopular ministry of VilRle by a ministry 
headed by the Marquis of Martignac. But the change 
was temporary ; soon after he called to the head of affairs 
Prince Polignac, a personal friend, whose views exactly 
coincided with his own, and the choice of whom conse- 
quently aroused the deepest dissatisfaction. But Charles 
refused to give way, and the address of the Chambers 
requesting the dismissal of the prince was answered 
with a dissolution. His foreign policy, meanwhile, was 
popular, for his troops gave assistance to Greece and 
conquered Algiers. But this could not save a king who so 
little understood the temper of his people. On the 25 th 
June 1830 he issued ordinances, of which one forbade 
the publication of any periodical without Government 
permission, another dissolved the new House of Deputies 
which had not yet met, and a third placed the elections 
under the power of the prefects. This excited a spirit of 
resistance which spread rapidly through Paris ; barricades 
were thrown up; the troops were repulsed; and in three days 
the revolution was completed, Charles meantime doing 
absolutely nothing. At length he recalled his edicts ; and he 
afterwards resigned in favour of his grandson, the duke of 
Bordeaux. But all was now in vain. Louis Philippe was 
elected king ; and Charles retreated from St Cloud to Trianon, 
from Trianon to Eambouillet, and finally returned to Holy- 
rood, where he lived four years. He died at Gortz in 1836. 
The close of his life was spent in religious austerities, 
which were intended to atone for his former dissoluteness. 

CHARLES I., emperor. See Charlemagne. 

CHARLES II., emperor. See Charles I. of France. 

CHARLES III., emperor. See Charles II of France. 

CHARLES IV. (1316-1378), emperor of the Romans, 
was the son of John of Luxembourg, king of Bohemia. As 
a child he spent five years at Paris, hut at the ago of twelve 
he returned to his father’s court. While only sixteen he 
was appointed viceroy of Italy, — a post of the greatest 
difficulty, from which it w^as not long before he was obliged 
to retire. He next took i^art in the Carinthian war against 
the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, the great enemy of the 
Pope. In 1346, on the death of his father at Ci'ccy, he 
became king of Bohemia ; and in the same year he was 
elected emperor in place of Louis, through the influence of 
Poj)e Clement VI. But Charles only gained thi.s dignity 
at the cost of many humiliating concessions, which made 
him appear the mere tool of the Pope and robbed him of 
the respect of the electors. On the death of Louis in the 
next year, they refused to recognize him, and chose first 
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Edward III. of England, then the Marquis of Meissen, and 
lastly, when both of these refused the honour. Count 
Giiather of Schwarzburg. On the death of the last, how- 
ever (an event which he was accused of having accelerated 
by poison), Charles, who had married Anne, daughter of 
the Elector Palatine, and given his own daughter, with 
Tyrol as dowry, to the duke of Austria, was unanimously 
elected. He devoted all his care to the aggrandizement of 
himself and his family ; and the government of the empire 
was very negligently administered. In 1354 he visited 
Italy, and w'as crowned at Milan, Rome, and Ostia ; but he 
received many indignities, being, for example, refused 
entrance to several cities, and only allowed to remain at 
Rome a single day. He was obliged to confirm the 
Viscontis in their usurpation ; and he left the coimtry, after 
amassing a large sum of money, — a mockery to both Guelf 
and Ghibelline. As third wife Charles took the daughter 
of the duke of Jauer, to whose dukedom he hoped thus to 
obtain the succession. He also added Brandenburg, Silesia, 
and Lower Lusatia to the possessions of the House of 
Luxembourg ; and he obtained from the electors, by means 
of large bribes, the recognition of Wenceslas as his suc- 
cessor. He allow'ed the empire meanwhile to be overrun 
by banditti, and he only once took up arms. This was at 
the call of the Pope, to whom he was alwaji; submissive ; 
but even on this occasion he allowed himself to be bought 
off by his adversaries, the tyrannous Viscontis The only 
important measure which he effected was the publication of 
the Golden Bull (1356), which determined the method of 
election for the dignity of emperor. It decreed that the 
number of the electors should be seven : — three ecclesiasti- 
cal, viz., those of Mayence, Cologne, and Trbves ; and four 
secular, viz., the king of Bohemia, the Count Palatine, the 
duke of Saxony, and the margrave of Brandenburg. The 
king of the Romans, and future emperor, was to be elected 
by the majority in a meeting to be held at Frankfort. The 
Pope 'thus lost all influence over elections ; and to escape 
his anger Charles granted him a tithe of all ecclesiastical 
incomes, together with some other concessions. Charles 
died at Prague in 1378, having immensely enriched the 
house of Luxembourg, but leaving the empire greatly the 
worse for his reign. 

See Grescbien, Be Gonstitutionihus QaroU IV. (1617) ; Donniges, 
OescMcMe des Beutschm Kais&rfhuim im 14 Jolirlmndcrt (1841) ; 
and Pelzel, QescMeltU Kaiser Karls IV, (1780). 

CHARLES V, (1500-1558), emperor, the ablest and 
most powerful monarch of the 16th century, was born at 
Ghent, February 24, 1500. He was the converging 
point and heir of four great royal lines, which had become 
united by a series of fortunate matrimonial alliances. His 
father was Philip of Austria, who being the son of the 
Emperor Maximilian and of Mary, only daughter and 
heiress of Charles the Bold, transmitted to him the- posses- 
sion of the Netherlands, and of the hereditary dominions 
of Austria, as well as a solid claim to the imperial crown 
of Germany at the next election. His mother was Joanna, 
second daughter, and finally heiress, of Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Isabella of Castfie, joint rulers of Spain, who 
handed down to their grandson the united monarchy, 
increased by the conquest of Granada in 1492, by the 
addition of the two Sicilies in 1504, by the annexation of 
the southern part of Navarre in 1512, and by the discovery 
of the New World. Seldom, if ever, in the history of the 
world has any one been born to such vast possessions and 
to- such weighty responsibilities. He fell heir to the 
Netherlands on the death of his father in 1506, to the 
crown of Spain and Naples on the death of his grandfather 
Ferdinand in 1516, and to the archdukedom of Austria on 
the death of his grandfather Maximilian in 1519. Before 
the future emperor was born, Columbus had been discover- 


ing for him territories of unlimited extent and fabulous 
wealth beyond the pillars of Hercules. When he was only 
fifteen yearn of age the first European saw the Pacific 
Ocean; and while the crown of Charlemagne and Bar- 
barossa was being placed on his head at Aix-la-Chapelie, 
Magellan was prosecuting the great voyage which was to 
result in the circumnavigation of the globe, and Cortes 
was engaged in the arduous conquest of Mexico. Ere he 
had been twenty years on the throne of Spain, Pizarro had 
completed the conquest of Peru. This was not alL It 
must be remembered that two at least of the countries he 
was destined to rule were approaching the very highest 
point of their intellectual, moral, and material development. 
The ingenious and energetic population of the Netherlands 
were carrying industry to a pitch till that time unexampled 
in the history of the world, while the vast wealth they 
accumulated could in the hands of a politic ruler become 
an almost exhaustless source of revenue. It was tbe heroic 
period in the history of Spain, the period of final victory 
over the Moors, and of the romantic conquest of a new 
world, when religious and military enthusiasm elevated 
the national character in such an extraordinary manner ; in 
war, diplomacy, and government the pre-eminence of the 
Spaniards was acknowledged and dreaded. In fact, the 
material wealth of great countries and the genius necessary 
to form it and to guide it were available to an extent 
which has seldom been surpassed. 

i On to 1517, when he went to enter upon the government 
j of Spain, Charles lived in the Netherlands. He was 
I carefully educated, though his tastes attracted him more to 
I the active exercises of the chase and of the tilting ground 
than to the dry and pedantic learning of the time. 
William of Croy, Lord of Chifevres, was appointed to 
superintend his education, while under him Adrian of 
Utrecht, afterwards Pope by the name of Adrian VI., was 
the teacher of the young prince. The latter was not able 
to inspire him with any love for the scholastic learning in 
which he excelled, while the former did not attempt to lay 
any constraint upon his natural bent. He took care, how- 
ever, to instruct him in the knowledge more directly useful 
to a prince, in the study of history and the science of 
government, and especially sought to interest him in the 
practical direction of affairs. If we may judge from the 
result he was perfectly successful, as his pupil grew up to 
be a great adept in the arts of government, and to be the 
active and direct moving power in everything that tran- 
spired during bis reign. Yet his character was late in 
developing. Has excessive deference to his teachers and 
the undue place he gave them in the government rendered 
him very unpopular during his &st visit to Spain 
(1517-19). 

In 1519 the news arrived of the death of Ms grandfather 
Maximilian, and then of his own election to the imperial 
crown. The contest between him and Francis 1. had 
excited universal attention in Europe. The crown had been 
first offered to Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, but 
that prince recommended Charles on the plea that the 
critical state of the empire, especially on account of the 
alarmii^ progress of the Turks, required for it a powerful 
protector. And, indeed, now that Charles had attained to 
the highest position in Christendom, he found that the vast 
extent of an empire, consisting of nations geographically 
disconnected and brought under the same head, not 
through any real affinity, but by the accident of matrimonial 
alliances, had only increased the number of his rivals and 
the many-sided complexity of his duties. Between Charles’s 
dominions in Spain and the Netherlands, holding the 
duchy of Burgundy, wMch Charles claimed by hereditary 
right, and the duchy of Milan, over wMch he was bound 
to assert the old imperial claims, angry because of the 
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Spanish conq^uest of Navarre, and chagrined hy his defeat 
in the contest for the imperial crown, Francis ruled a com- 
l>act and united kingdom, not capable certainly of matching 
the vast empire of Charles, yet not easily accessible to 
attack, and formidable on the battle-field. About the 
same time that Charles was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
throne of Turkey was ascended by Soliman the Magnificent, 
who himself the heir of mighty conquests and of well-dis- 
ciplined armies, carried the Ottoman empire to the very 
pinnacle of its power (1520-66); his progress through 
Hungary up to the walls of Vienna was marked by an 
ever-advancing line of fire and blood ; his fleets commanded 
the Mediterranean, and threatened the coasts of Italy and 
Spain, while the corsairs of Tunis and Algiers, under the 
renowned Barbaiossa, who was soon to acknowledge his 
allegiance, infested the seas, and, spreading terror all along 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean, carried thousands 
of Christiana into slavery. The Pope was a doubtful and 
suspicious ally or au open enemy, as the interests or 
passions of the Holy See seemed to dictate, and Henry of 
England, aspiring to he the arbiter of Europe, pursued an 
equally capricious course of vacillation. In Spain itself the 
discontent of the commons broke into open revolt, while 
the haughty nobles required to be skilfully managed. 
Above all, on the very year of the coronation, Martin 
Luther had burned the papal bull which condemned him at 
the gate of Wittenberg. No one could yet foresee the 
extent of the chasm opened up in the Christian world by 
the heroic defiance thus hurled at its spiritual chief ; but it 
soon became clear that the heart of Germany was with the 
Augustinian monk, and that many powerful influences, in 
the empire and out of it, religious, social, and national, — 
science, culture, patriotism, morality, and piety — were work- 
ing towards the overthrow of priestly domination. On all 
sides, then, Charles had difficult work to do. In Italy and 
Navarre, and on the Flemish frontier, he had to make head 
against the armies of Francis ; in Hungary and in the 
Mediterranean he had to arrest the progress of the Turks ; 
he required to watch the wayward king of England and the 
crafty popes, to manage the haughty susceptibility of 
Spanish grandees and the boisterous independent spirit of 
the Flemish cities, to compose the religious troubles, and 
to stay the growing spirit of revolt against the old state 
of things. 

From his coronation at Aix-la-Ghapelle, Charles pro- 
ceeded to the Diet of Worms, which opened on the 28th of 
January 1521. After a council of regency had been 
appointed, which under the presidency of his brother 
Ferdinand was to govern during the emperor’s absence, and 
other business had been disposed of, the religious difficulty 
was taken up. Though political considerations always 
prevailed with Charles during his active career, he was a 
Catholic by conviction, and was by no means disposed to 
encourage the hopes entertained of him by the liberal party 
in Germany. Besides, the old traditions of the empire, in 
which he firmly believed, required that he should support 
the church. At the same time, the Reformation was too 
strongly supported to admit of the summary measures 
most congenial to his character and most suitable to his 
political position. Luther was therefore heard, and his 
safe-conduct respected ; but at the close of the diet Charles 
had the ban of the empire pronounced upon him and his 
adherents. This edict, however, which had been obtained 
by unfair means, remained inoperative. The war with 
Francis which now broke out, and occupied the emperor 
for eight years, prevented him from obstructing the Refor- 
mation. In the meantime, disturbances had been going on 
m another part of his dominions (1619-21). The discon- 
tent of the commons of Castile at the summary proceedings 
of Ximenes, at the excessive preference given to Flemish 
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officials in the government of Spain, and at the other uncon- 
stitutional measures of the newGovernment, broke into open 
revolt. Toledo wa^ the first to rise, and the insurgent 
cause soon became powerful in CastHle. Even many of the 
nobles sympathized with the movement ; one of their 
number, Don John de Padilla, placed himself at the head 
of it ; but divisions among the commons, and their aliena- 
tion from the nobility, weakened their strength. An army 
was brought up against them, which defeated Padilla, and 
took Toledo after a hard siege. Like disturbances took 
place in Valencia. On his return from Germany, Charles 
treated the insurgents with great clemency, and wisely 
attached the nobility to his person ; but the old liberties 
of Castile became little more than a dead letter. 

After Ms return from the Diet of Worms, Charles 
remained in Spain till 1529, directing the war against 
Francis. The emperor was upon the whole decidedly 
victorious. The French were foiled in Navarre, and 
expelled from Milan and from the whole of Italy. The 
failure of the imperialists in an invasion of Provence and 
the siege of Marseilles was compensated by the splendid 
victory of Pavia, in which the French sustained enormous 
losses, and Francis himself was made prisoner (1525). 
The trivunph was, indeed, too decisive, as it made Charles 
oblivious of every cMvalrous principle in his treatment of 
the captive king, and alarmed his allies, Henry of England 
and Clement Vll., into espousing the French cause. 
Francis nominally accepted, but immediately after Ms 
liberation repudiated the huroiliating peace of Madrid, and 
with his allies recommenced the war. Thus Charles lost 
the fruits of his victory; but he was again successful. The 
mercenary army of Bourbon plundered Rome, and kept 
the Pope a prisoner in the castle of St Angelo, while the 
efforts of Francis to maintain himself in Italy proved a 
failure. At length the rival monarch s composed their 
differences for a time at the peace of Cambray 1529, by 
which Francis renounced his pretensions to Milan, and 
retained the duchy of Burgundy, The superior generalship 
of the Spaniards, the deeper and more persevering policy 
of Charles, and the defection of Bourbon (who, grievously 
injured at the French court, carried over to the enemies of 
his country Ms military skill and a thirst for revenge) 
had given him the foremost place in Christendom, in 
reality as well as in name, wMle the peace left him free for 
other labours. Leaving Spain under the regency of his 
beloved queen, Isabella of Portugal, whom he had wedded 
in 1526, he proceeded to Italy. At Bologna, where he had 
an interview with the Pope, he was crowned emperor and 
king of Italy; and Florence, which had expelled the 
Medici, was taken after a long siege, deprived of its 
repubhcan constitution, and placed under a member of 
that celebrated family. After having arranged tbe affairs 
of Italy, the emperor crossed the Tridentine Alps into 
Germany to attend the diet which had been summoned to 
meet at Augsburg (1530). Notwithstanding the Peasants’ 
War, the fanaticism of the Anabaptists, and the strenuous, 
often threatening, opposition of the powers temporal and 
spiritual, especially of Southern Germany, the Reformation 
had made marvellous progress during the nine years which 
had elapsed since the Edict of Worms, and was rapidly 
overspreading the whole empire. It was clear that if the 
influence of the church beyond the Alps was not altogether 
to be lost, the emperor must interpose with the whole 
weight of his authority. Accordingly, at Augsburg, 
Charles made every effort to bring about a peaceful 
arrangement of the religious differences ; but he soon found 
that he had quite mistaken the strength and firmness of 
the new movement. The Protestants held resolutely by 
the confession they had presented; and when Charle.s 
proceeded to issue a hostile edict against them, they formed 
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themselves into a league for mutual defence under the 
leadership of Saxony and Hesse. This was the famous 
Smalkald League, which from the end of 1530 continued 
to he the political bulwark of German Protestantism. The 
league entered into communication with both France and 
England ; but it was from a much stranger quarter deliver- 
ance was to come. As at the Diet of Worms it was 
Francis, so now it was Soliman that averted an armed 
coEision between the young Protestantism and the imperial 
power. Foiled in his attack on Vienna in 1529, the sultan 
was again threatening the south-eastern frontiers of 
Germany with a terrible army. Charles felt it necessary 
to unite the empire against him, and so at JTuremberg 
effected a compromise with the Protestants, by which 
freedom of worship was secured tiE the calling of a general 
councE. With aE enthusiasm they then armed against 
the Turk. At the head of one of the most splendid armies 
ever equipped by Christendom, Charles for the first time 
took the field in person. Great deeds were expected at 
this hostEe meeting of the Eastern and the Western worlds ; 
hut the sultan, reckoning on the religious quarrels of 
Germany, did not anticipate that he would have to confront 
the united forces of the empire, and therefore soon with- 
drew within his own frontier (1532). l:Tot being able to 
follow the enemy through the wasted kingdom of Hungary, 
the emperor returned through Italy to Spain. His next 
expedition was against Tunis, now the stronghold of the 
great pirate Barbarossa. The emperor defeated Barharossa, 
took the city, and released thousands of Christian slaves, 
who, returning to Europe, spread abroad the fame of their 
generous deEverer (1535). The same year war was resumed 
with Francis, who formed an alEance with the Turks, and 
invaded the territory of the duke of Savoy. Charles 
failed completely in an invasion of Provence, and the war 
ended without any important result by the truce of Hice 
(1538). Next year the emperor lost his wife Isabella, to 
whom he was deeply attached. Towards the end of the 
year (1539), when a revolt of the city of Ghent required 
his presence in Flanders, Charles passed through Paris on 
the special invitation of the French king, giving to Europe, 
as was thought, a noble example of cbivabous confidence 
and forgetfulness of past enmities. The emperor was too 
much occupied with present emergencies to introduce a 
systematic despotism into the Netherlands ; but when the 
privileges of the cities came into conflict with his imperial 
plans they were Ettle respected. The most cruel edicts 
had been issued against Lutheranism and a bloody 
persecution carried on. But to Charles the Netherlands 
were above aE things an inexhaustible source of revenue, 
from which he drew the suppHes for his many wars. They 
paid annually twice as much as Spain and Indies put 
together, and were continually called upon for extraordinary 
contributions. The great city of Ghent, his own birthplace, 
had lately refused to contribute, and even entered into 
communication with Francis, who betrayed it to Charles. 
The emperor entered the city with a numerous army and 
an imposing retinue, caused the ringleaders to be executed, 
annulled tbe constitution of tbe city, and placed it entirely 
under the government of pemons nominated by himself 
(1540). In the autumn of next year Charles made 
another expedition against the corsairs of North Africa, 
who had now made Algiers their great stronghold and the 
centre of their nefarious power. But he was unsuccessful ; 
a tremendous tempest so disabled the army and injured 
the fleet that he was obliged to return before he had in the 
least accomplished the object of the expedition. He had 
unwisely persisted in it during a highly unfavoumble 
season ; but the bravery with which he exposed himseE to 
danger and hardship of every kind to some extent atoned 
for his rashness. The reverses sustained by the emperor 
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at Alters encouraged the most persevering of his enemies, 
Francis, to renew the war in alEance with the Turks. 
Consequently, Charles was once more obEged on every side 
to make head against his old foes, against the French armies 
in Piedmont and on the Spanish and Flemish frontiers, 
against the Turkish armies in Hungary, and against a 
junction of the French and Turkish fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean, At length a fresh compromise with the Protestant 
princes enabled him to invade Champagne with a powerful 
German army, which so alarmed the French capital that 
Francis found it expedient to conclude the peace of Crespy 
(1544). This was the last war of Charles with his French 
rival. The emperor had all along maintained his superiority 
over the king, but except that the French had been expeEed 
from Italy, they remained, territorially, as they had been at 
the beginning. 

This peace with Francis, and a truce subsequently con- 
cluded with Soliman, now left Charles free to grapple 
with his last and most difficult labour, the suppression of 
the Keformation. The religious question always lay very 
near to the heart of the emperor. But during the first 
twenty-five years of his reign, it had only been at short 
and broken intervals, left him by bis wars and other multi- 
form relations with Francis, Henry, the Pope, and the 
Turk, that he had been able to take it in hand. (Scarcely 
had he been able to enter on some deliberate method of 
dealing with it when one or other of those rivals or 
suspicious friends crossed Ms path, and called his attention 
elsewhere. And now, when he could devote seven years 
of almost uninterrupted leisure to the wox-k, and could 
concentrate the entire strength of his empire on the 
execution of it, he was destined to discover that the Eefor- 
mation had grown too strong to be arrested even by Ms 
imperial will. Its progress, great as it had been from 
the Diet of "Worms to that of Augsburg, had been far 
greater from the Diet of Augsburg to the period at wMch 
we have arrived. At Augsburg the elector of Saxony 
and PhiEp of Hesse were the only considerable princes 
that supported the Keformation. By this time Wiirtem- 
berg, Brandenburg, the dukedom of Saxony, and the 
Palatinate of the Khine had declared for it. Northern 
Germany was almost entirely Protestant, whilst in Southern 
Germany the imperial cities, and even to some extent the 
nobEity of the Austrian hereditary states, were in. favour of 
it, Bohemia was strongly inclined in the same direction ; 
and towards the West the orthodoxy of the Netherlands 
was threatened by the duke of Cleves, who was going to 
enter the Smalkald League, when Ms plans were cut short 
by the emperor, and still more so by Hermann, archbishop 
of Cologne, who was engaged in inaugurating a moderate 
reformation of his province under the advice of Bucer and 
Melanchthon. Thus had the new movement profited by 
tbe distractions of an emperor wbo wished to arrest it. 
Now it was clearly time for the most strenuous and com- 
prehensive effort. It was to be expected of the politic 
nature of Charles that he would not have recourse to extreme 
measures tEl aE means of accommodation had been 
exhausted. Accordingly, in 1541, at Ratisbon, a great 
religious conference had been held by some of tbe most 
moderate theologians on either side. No Ettle harmony of 
opinion had been arrived at, but they differed as to tran- 
substantiation and the powers of the church, the more 
decided heads of both parties were afraid that compromise 
was being carried too far, and the result was that they 
separated without any common platform being secured. 
Towards tbe end of 1645 another of the methods aE along 
proposed for the arrangement of the reEgious difficulty, and 
constantly urged on the popes by the emperor, was at length 
to be tried. But the Protestants were resolved to have 
nothing to do with a so-called general councE wMch was 
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composed almost entirely of Italians and Spaniards, where 
the Pope and the old party were absolutely predominant, 
and where, consequently, the Church of Germany had^ no 
chance of a fair representation or even of a fair hearing. 
The calling of the Council of Trent, therefore, had the sole 
effect of widening the chasm between the old and the new ; 
and the course its deliberations were to take had the same 
result in signalizing the contradiction between the Catholic 
and the Protestant point of view. Perceiving that milder 
methods were of no avail, Charles now made preparations 
to compel the submission of the Protestant princes. The 
dissensions among them greatly facilitated his plans. 
Maurice, duke of Saxony, always at fend with his kinsman 
the elector, was ready, with reasonable prospect of self- 
aggrandizement, to take the imperial side, and the elector 
of Brandenburg took no active part in the struggle, so that 
Electoral Saxony, Hesse, Wiirtemberg, and the imperial 
cities alone were to be reckoned with. The counsel of the 
great general Schartlin, who commanded the troops of the 
cities, to fall upon Charles at Eatisbon before his forces 
were assembled, and then to seize the passes of Tyrol, so 
as to break the communication between Italy and the 
imperial camp, was set aside by the hesitating and over- 
scrupulous leadem of the Protestant party. Accordingly, 
Charles was allowed to concentrate his troops and take the 
offensive. Maurice thereupon declared himself, and, in- 
vading the territories of Electoral Saxony, compelled the 
elector to withdraw from the Protestant camp, which con- 
sequently soon broke np, leaving the emperor to have his 
own way in South Germany, and to suppress the Reforma- 
tion in the province of Cologne. Thus, disastrously for the 
Protestants, ended the campaign of 1546, the result of their 
own indecision, as their forces were superior to those of 
the emperor. 

In the meantime, the Saxon elector had been chastising 
Maurice for his treacherous invasion of the electorate. In 
the spring of 1547 the emperor, hastening to assist his ally, 
concentrated his forces at Eger on the Bohemian frontier, 
overtook the electoral forces at Miihlberg on the Elbe, 
defeated them easily, and took the elector prisoner. He 
was obliged to submit to a humiliating arrangement, by 
which he resigned his territory and the electoral hat to his 
enemy Maurice. Shortly after, Philip of Hesse was like- 
wise compelled to yield, and was detained a prisoner by 
the emperor, whose dishonourable conduct on this 
occasion excited the indignation of his Protestant allies, 
especially of Maurice, who was son-in-law to the landgrave. 
In a little time Protestantism seemed to be at the feet of 
the emperor. The city of Magdeburg was the only 
important seat of resistance remaining. But while the 
emperor had been beating down the enemies of the church 
on the field of battle, her representatives at Trent were 
proceeding in such a way as to render a permanent settle- 
ment of the question impossible. The politic Charles was 
anxious to concede certain points to the Protestants, so as 
to secure peace while stiU maintaining the rights o'f the 
church. The conclusions arrived at by the council did not 
admit of compromise; and to make matters worse, the Pope, 
alarmed at the victorious attitude of Charles, removed it 
from Trent to Bologna. Elated by his victories to an 
extent that was not to be expected of an old and experienced 
statesman, the emperor now adopted some very doubtful 
measures. Under his auspices, the Augsburg Interim was 
framed — an attempt to supply a common religious platform 
for aU parties in the empire, and thus by his own imperial 
authority put an end to the schism. But it pleased neither 
party, for the Catholics rejected it, and the Protestants 
accorded it only a limited and enforced obedience. Another 
plan of the emperor, to induce the German electors to cancel 
the election of his brother Ferdinand as king of the Romans 
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and to choose his own son Philip instead, also failed. Thus 
the ambitious dream of Charles to transmit all his own 
power to his son, and if possible make it hereditary 
in his family, could not be realized. Meanwhile, all 
unknown to himself, a plot was maturing by which he was 
to be hurled from a position of splendid triumph into the 
bitterest reverses of his life. The profound and skilful 
Maurice of Saxony, finding that he had got from the 
emperor aU that was to be expected, and perceiving how 
deeply he had outraged the national and religious senti- 
ment of Germany, resolved to seize the advantage given 
him by the high-handed and oppressive measures of his ally 
in order to retrieve his own lost credit. Accordingly a 
combination of princes was formed with the greatest 
secrecy, and an alliance concluded with Henry II. of 
France, While the French king, marching eastward as the 
“Protector of the Liberties of Germany,” seized Toul, 
Verdun, and Metz, and threatened Strasburg, and the 
Turks renewed the war on the Austrian frontiers, Maurice 
and Hs confederates advanced suddenly into South 
Germany, and surprised the emperor at Innsbruck, whence, 
saved from capture by a mutiny among the German lands- 
knechts, he fled, sick of gout, over the Tyrolese Alps into 
Oarinthia. Weary of the religious divisions of Germany, 
Charles left to his brother Ferdinand the task of arranging 
a peace, first at Passau (1562), and finally at Augsburg 
(1555). But he was doomed ere long to sustain another 
severe reverse. While renouncing the task of arranging 
the internal affairs of Germany, he had chosen for himself 
the duty of chastising her foreign enemies, and winning 
back an important possession. At the head of a splendid 
army of 60,000 men, he besieged Metz from the end of 
October 1552 to the beginning of January; but all his 
efforts to retake the city availed nothing against the skill 
of Guise, and the bravery of the French nobles, who had 
thrown themselves into the city in great numbers. After 
suffering great losses he was obliged to retreat, and Metz was 
for three centuries lost to the German empire. Soon after, 
in a very different quarter, the policy of Charles gained a great 
triumph, which likewise proved illusory. The frequent 
changes in the direction of English politics had always been 
a subject of deep interest to him, and had to some extent 
affected his own course, though only in a secondary 
way. How, however, on the accession of Mary, there was 
real ground for the hope that England might be drawn 
into the closest connection with his policy, and most 
intimately interested in the great struggle against the new 
movement, which had gradually become the supreme ques- 
tion in European politics. Mary had already been 
betrothed to Charles, and expressed her willingness to 
become his second empress ; but he transferred the state 
duty of marrying Mary to his son Philip, who accordingly 
did so in 1554. The presence of Philip in England con- 
tributed greatly to the restoration of Catholicism in the 
country, and Mary was very glad to fall in with the general 
policy of Charles. An heir only was wanting to the 
stability of the union, an heir, too, wRo was destined by 
the marriage treaty to rule over England and the posses- 
sions of the house of Burgundy, and his birth was expected 
with many prayers in the Catholic world, and with great 
anxiety on the part of Charles. Happily for England, the 
hopes of Mary were nob realized. The English alliance 
continued, but its insecurity was only too apparent. 

Long before the period at which we have arrived, Charles 
had entertained the idea of relinquishing the throne in 
order to devote the remainder of his life to quiet retirement 
and preparation for another world. With a feeling of this 
kind it had been purposed by him and his wife Isabella, 
who died in 1539, to withdraw, he into a monastery, she 
into some neighbouring nunnery, and there spend the 
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evening of their days in religious exercises. On his return 
from the unhappy expedition against Algiers his suite 
remarked the impression made on him by the quiet 
simplicity of the monastic life. In 1542, the secret had 
been confided to Francisco Borja, afterwards famous in the 
Society of Jesus. Now when he had been thwarted in his 
dearest schemes, obliged to renounce all pretension to 
control the religious movement in Germany, and foiled in 
a great attempt to recover an imperial city treacherously 
seized by his bitterest foes, and when the last great effort of 
his statesmanship depended on the life of a sicMy woman, it 
is no wonder that he proceeded to carry his plan into execu- 
tion. But beyond a doubt the great reason for finally 
adopting the resolution to abdicate was his feeble health. 
The vigour which in his younger days had fitted him so 
well for the chase, the tournament, and the battle-field, was 
already completely undermined by incessant labour and 
anxiety, by repeated attacks of gout, and, it must be added, 
by the most extraordinary excess at table. In 1554 he 
transferred the crown of Naples to his son Philip, in order 
that Philip might marry Mary of England on equal terms. 
Next year, on the 25th of October, the States of the Nether- 
lands were assembled at Brussels to receive a formal 
abdication of those provinces. Supported by a crutch on 
the right hand, the left leaning on the shoulder of the young 
prince of Orange, afterwards renowned as the liberator of 
Holland, Charles recounted the many journeys he had 
made and the long and arduous labours he had undergone 
in the service of his people j he intimated that the state of 
his health now required that he should transfer the cares of 
government to his young son, whom he introduced to the 
assembly ; and, exhorting them to adhere stedfastly to the 
Catholic faith, requested their forgiveness of aU the errors 
committed during his reign. The assembly, full of the 
ancient spirit of reverent loyalty, and struck by the 
marvellous spectacle of the highest earthly power voluntarily 
divesting itself of its majesty and descending into obscurity 
before the natural time, hurst into tears and sobs. The 
emperor himself, as he sunk exhausted iu his chair, wept 
like a child. The same year Charles intimated to his 
brother Ferdinand his determination to resign the imperial 
dignity; but owing to the tedious formalities of the 
empire, and the objections of Ferdinand, it was not till 
1558 that the process of abdication was completed. In 
the beginning of 1556 he formally laid down the crown of 
Spain. 

After he had thus relieved himself of the responsibilities 
of government, Charles sailed from Flushing on the 17th 
September for a climate better suited to his broken health. 
He landed at Laredo in Spain on the 28th, and in the 
beginning of February of next year finally settled at Yuste, 
a Hieronymite monastery in the north of Estremadura. It 
stood in a pleasant and genial valley, protected from the 
north wind by a range of mountaina He had selected the 
spot some time before, and had caused a house to be built 
for his reception adjoining the monastery. Here he stayed 
till his death, a period of one year and eight months nearly. 
His life in retirement, so erroneously painted by Bobertson, 
has been described with great minuteness by many recent 
historians of great ability. The romance in which it has 
been enveloped has been done away, and his character 
appears in unborrowed and somewhat prosaic reality. It 
is true that he devoted much of his time to reHgious 
exercises; for it was not to be expected that a prince, 
who had not allowed a single day to pass since the age of 
twenty-one without spending a portion of it in inward 
prayer, would intermit the practice in his declining years, 
and during a retreat chosen for the purpose. He spent 
much of his leisure in gratifying his mechanical tastes, but 
so far was he from learning the principle of toleration from 


the impossibility of making two watches go exactly alike, 
that he exhorted his children, in the most urgent manner, 
to destroy heresy with fire and sword. He still delighted 
in the converse of learned and experienced men, but instead 
of entertaining them familiarly at table he maintained the 
stately Castilian etiquette of dining alone, only once 
deigning to partake of the meal of the friars, whom he con- 
tinued to respect as much as ever. The simplicity of bis 
table especially is a mere imagination. So long as be was 
tolerably well he kept his dependents in continual anxiety 
to have it well furnished with those pernicious dainties 
which had contributed to ruin his health, and this was only 
equalled by the anxiety of his medical and other advisers, 
when excess had brought about its natural consequences. 
His retirement certainly delivered him from the necessity 
of moving in a prescribed line of anxious duty and 
responsibility, but his own sympathy with public affairs, 
and the emergencies in which Philip found himself in con- 
sequence of a new combination of the French, the Turks, 
and the Pope, obliged him to come forward with his advice, 
which was always attended to with the utmost deference, 
and in financial matters, with his active help. The couriers 
despatched to Yuste found him keenly alive to all the 
vicissitudes of good and evil fortune which his empire was 
stiU destined to experience. The brilliant, but somewhat 
barren victories of St Quentin and Gravelines, the extrar 
ordinary peace concluded by Philip with the Pope, the loss 
of Calais and Thionville, the advance of the Turkish fleet 
to the coast of Spain, and the much-desired but never to- 
be-fulfilled hope of Mary of England, that God might 
give her a child for the good of the church — all these 
matters interested him as much as when he was the moving 
spirit of European politics. The soft air of Fuste and the 
easy way of life he led had for some time a most beneficial 
effect on his health. He became stronger than he had 
been. But his gout, and above all his injudicious diet, 
still rendered him an invalid. He could not ride, nor 
could he walk much, but was usually carried about in 
a chair, and delighted to enjoy the warm air under the 
shade of the trees of the monastery. At length, during 
the month of August 1558, serious symptoms began to 
show themselves, and it was remarked that his mind dwelt 
more than ever on the religious ceremonies prescribed by 
the church for the souls of the dead. The Hieronymite 
chroniclers relate that he even caused his own obsequies to 
be performed before his death. There are a good many 
difficulties in the way of accepting their narrative ; but Sir 
W. Stirling Maxwell and Prescott are both disposed to 
believe that his funeral service was in some form celebrated 
during his life. The same day, the 30th August, he felt 
considerably worse. In a little time his ailment took the 
form of fever, of which he expired at two o’clock in the 
morning of the 21st September (1558). He died the death 
of a good Catholic, earnestly commending his soul to God 
according to ah the forms observed by the church. He was 
interred in the monastery; but after the completion of the 
Escorial by Philip, his remains were removed thither, where 
they were again laid to rest by the side of his dearly beloved 
and much regretted Isabella. 

An important point in the codicil to his wiU, executed 
some days before his decease, must be mentioned for the 
light it throws on the character of Charles and on the 
subsequent history of Europe. In the very year of his 
death the most conclusive proof had been given of the 
influence of Luther’s teaching even at the court and round 
the throne of Spain. At the time of this alarming dis- 
closure Charles had urged the severest measures for the 
extinction of heresy, and now in this codicil he enjoined his 
son in the solemnest manner to root it out. Thus the last 
energies of the emperor were spent in consecrating that 
V. — S3 
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terrible system of religious policy wliicli led the different 
branches of his house into the fatal crusade against the 
Eeformation, set one-half of Christendom in arms against 
the other^ and permanently arrested the development of 
Southern Europe. As to Luther and the Diet of Worms 
he regretted that respect for human engagements had led 
him to forget his duty to God in permitting the arch-heretic 
to escape, but congratulated himself that he had never 
exposed his soul to coutamiuation by hearing the new 
doctrines defended in his presence, as if ignorance were the 
only sure safeguard of truth. At the same time, those 
who would see in this proof of a blood-thirsty disposition 
entirely mistake the character of Charles or the state of the 
Spanish conscience. Charles was neither cruel nor cold by 
nature ; he was popular among all classes and nationalities 
of his subjects, clement to rebels, revered by his immediate 
attendants, loved by the members of his own family, and 
deeply attached to his wife. Conscious that he was by 
divine right the political head of Christendom, he did not 
evade or depreciate the duties such a position imposed, but 
exerted himself to the utmost and in a religious spirit to 
fulfil them, though by no means unwilling to employ all 
the arts permitted by the statesmanship of the time. In 
fact he fulfiUad better than most men the mission which 
his experience and position imposed and his education 
enabled him to comprehend, and of this he considered the 
suppression of opinion destructive of the church the most 
indispensable part, quite as obligatory as the defence of 
Christendom against the Turks and the corsairs, more so 
than the assertion of his imperial dignity against the Pope, 
or of the rights of the house of Austria against the French. 
But his conscientious conviction of the necessity of sup- 
pressing heresy neutralized all the excellencies of his 
character. It was not so much in what he did, as in what 
he was not permitted to do, that his reign was helpful 
to the civilization of modern Europe. 

The memoirs of Charles, dictated by him in leisure hours while 
sailing up the Rhine in 1550, were discovered, in 1861 by Baron 
BLervyn de Lettenhove, while making some searches in the Imperial 
Library at Paris. The manuscript was in Portuguese, and professed 
to be a translation made from the original at Madrid in 1620. That 
such memoirs had existed was well known from the testimony of 
Van Male, literary secretary to Charles, and from other contemporary 
notices ; and their existence was affirmed in 1623 hy Gonzalez 
d’ Avila, historio^phex of Philip III. They were written in 
French in a concise and dignified style, and give a brief summary 
of his life from 1515 to 1548, — ^very brief at somewhat in detail 

from 1545 to 1648. English translation by L. E. Simpson {Long- 
mans, 1862). 

Other authorities : — Robertson’s OJiarles V.; Ranke’s Deutsche 
Geschichte im Zeitalter dev Eeformation, which is almost coexten- 
sive with Charles’s life. For life during his retirement consult Sir 
W. Stirling Maxwell’s Cloister Life of Charles V.; Prescott’s 
Appendix to Robertson; Pichot’s Olvronigice de Gharles-Quint ; 
Gachard’s Rstradte et mart de Oharles-Qimt, and Idignet’s Charles 
Quint, all which works are based on researc]ie.s into the archives of 
Simancas, e.specially on those of Gonzalez. (T, K.) 

CHARLES VI. (1685-1740), emperor, was the second 
son’of Leopold I. As the only male representative of the 
house of Hapsburg, he claimed the throne of Spain, which 
yras left by Charles II to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson 
-of Louis XrV. j and in order to prevent the predominance 
of the house of Bourbon, Eagland, Holland, Prussia, 
Germany, and Portugal gave him their support. In 1703 
he was proclaimed at Vienna ; and having, after a visit to 
England, invaded Spain, with the assistance of an English 
fleet under Peterborough and an English land-force under 
the earl of Galway, he was proclaimed king in Madrid in 
1706. He himself remained at Barcelona ; and the war 
continued with varying success, till the death of his brother, 
the Emperor Joseph!., in 1711, produced the most im- 
portant changes in the policy of the allied European powers. 
They became as much afraid of the supremacy of the housa 


of Hapsburg as they had formerly been of that of Bourbon; 
and ia 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, they made peace 
with France. In the next year Charles was obliged to 
follow their example, and by the treaty of Eastadt he gave 
up all to Philip except the Spanish possessions in the 
hTetherlands and Italy. In 1715 Charles undertook the 
defence of Venice against the Turks ; his general, Prince 
Eugene, gained some considerable successes, including the 
victory of Belgrade ; and, at the conclusion of peace in 
1718, he added Belgrade, and parts of Servia, Slavonia, 
Bosnia, and Wallachia to the empire. He was next engaged 
in meeting an attack on his Italian territory made by Spain, 
whose policy was then directed by Aiberoni ; and, with 
the assistance of England, France, and Holland, he was 
speedily successful. After this for several years all Ms 
efforts were spent in endeavouring to obtain the recognition 
by the European powers of his Pragmatic Sanction of 1713, 
which settled the succession on his daughter, Maria Theresa, 
aud her helm. By ceding Parma and Piacenza, Charles 
purchased the favour of Spain, and he afterwards in a 
similar manner acquired the alliance of Eussia and Prussia. 
But England, France, Denmark, and Holland united to 
oppose him ; and it was only at the cost of considerable 
sacrifices that he at length, in a conference held at Vienna 
in 1731, obtained their recognition of his scheme. One of 
the promises which he then made was to secure the 
succession to the crown of Poland to the son of the 
reigning king , and on the death of the latter he was 
consequently involved in a war with France, Spain, and 
Sardinia, which supported a rival claimant. In this 
straggle he lost Milan, Lorraine, and most of Lombardy, 
which were seized by the French, together with the two 
Sicilies, which were conquered by the Spaniards. His last 
war, against the Turks, was equally unfortunate. He died 
in 1740, leaving the empire considerably weakened by his 
reign. 

CHAELES VII. (1697-1745), emperor, also known by 
the name of Charles Albert, was the son of Maximilian 
Emmanuel, elector of Bavaria, He was taken from home 
while a child by the Emperor Joseph I., who had outlawed 
his father, and seized Bavaria ; and he was not liberated 
till the conclusion of the treaty of Eastadt in 1714. He 
commanded against the Turks in the war which the 
Emperor Charles VI. undertook in order to protect the 
Venetians. In 1722 he obtained in marriage the second 
daughter of the late Emperor Joseph, after renouncing all 
claims to the imperial crown. But when he succeeded to 
he electorate of Bavaria (1726), he refused to recognize 
the Pragmatic Sanction ; and on the death of Charles VT, 
he gained the alliance of France and Spain, proclaimed 
himself king of Bohemia, and, having obtained his own 
nnanimous election, was crowned as emperor at Frankfort 
in 1742. The Hungarians, however, having espoused the 
cause of Maria Theresa, she was enabled to occupy Upper 
Austria and Bohemia, and Charles was forced to retire. 
In the next year his general, Seckendorf, met with some 
success, and in 1744 Frederick of Prussia invaded Bohemia 
in his interest. Charles died at Munich in 1745. 

CHAELES I. of Spain. See Ghaeles V., emperor. 

CHAELES II. (1661-1700), king of Spain, son of 
Philip IV., was only four years old at the death of his 
father. The regency was left in the hands of the queen, 
Anna Maria of Austria. She appointed a council, at the 
head of which she placed Neidhard, her confessor, whom she 
also made grand inquisitor. Bub Don John, the illegitimate 
son of the late king, having gained great popularity hy his 
military successes, marched on Madrid, and forced her to 
dismiss Heidhard, and give to himself the vice-royalty of 
Aragon. An unsuccessful war with France, and the loss 
of Sicily further weakened her power; and in 1675 
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Charles assumed the government, and took Don John as { 
his chief adviser. Still Spain, continued to suffer in the j 
great European contest; and in 1678 she was forced, in ' 
the treaty of Nimeguen, to cede Eranche-Comte and 
several considerable towns in the Low Countries to France. 
In the next year she sustained another serious loss in the 
death of her ablest minister, Don John. Immediately after 
the treaty of Nimeguen, Charles espoused Louisa of 
Orleans, a niece of Louis XIV., who for the next eleven 
years maintained harmony between Spain and France. 
The queen-mother now left the retirement of the convent 
in which she had been placed, and once more, amid the 
empty folly of the king and the court, assumed considerable 
authority. After the death of Louisa, Charles married 
Anne, a sister of the Emperor Leopold I. ; and in 1694 
he joined the country of his wife and of his mother in 
declaring war against France. But he effected nothing, 
and the French troops had reached Barcelona, when Spain 
was saved by the treaty of Ryswiek (1697). As the king 
was childless, negotiations concerning the succession occu- 
pied the last years of his life, and after leaning for a 
long time to the side of Austria, at last, a month before 
his death in 1700, greatly through the influence of the 
Pope, he left the crown to Philip Bourhon, grandson of 
Louis Xiy., who succeeded as Phflip T. 

See Spain uncUr Charles IL j extracts from the correspondence of 
Alexander Stanhope^ British ambassador at Madrid from 1690 to 
1700, edited by Mahon fLond. 1840), and Mignet’s Kegociatimis 
relatives h la succession d’Espagne. 

CHARLES m. (1716-1788), king of Spain, was the 
second son of Philip T. Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany, 
having fallen into the hands of Spain, were bestowed upon 
Charles, who at the age of fifteen was furnished with an 
army, and sent to take possession of his principality. At 
eighteen he conquered the two Sicilies, and the emperor 
was obliged to recognize him as king. In 1759, by the 
death of his brother, Charles succeeded to the throne of his 
native country. His reign was a usefnl one ; for he was 
a man of ability and of Hheral temper, and he was served 
by such ministers as Aranda, Grimaldi, and Florida Blanca. 
The administration of the finances was reformed, and a 
bank was instituted at the capital The Jesuits were 
banished, and an attempt, which was not, however, suc- 
cessful, was made to bring the Inquisition under the power 
of the civil government. Something was done to abolish 
brigandage ; and on two occasions Charles endeavoured to 
repress the piracy of the Algerines ; he interested himself 
greatly in the development of commerce, science, and art; 
and, lastly, he did much to strengthen the army and navy. 
The wars, however, which he carried on with England, in 
alliance with the French, brought him little success. In 
1763 he ceded Florida to the English in exchange for 
Cuba. He joined France in sending assistance to the 
United States during the War of Independence; and in the 
peace which was concluded after that war, he recovered 
Florida, and also gained Minorca^ But his attack on 
Gibraltar was unsuccessful, and the English refused to treat 
for its restoration. Charles died at Madrid in 1788, after 
a reign of twenty-nine years. See the Blogio of Cabarrus, 
and the accounts of the reign by Beccatini and Roy. 

CHARLES IV. (1748-1819), king of Spain, was the son 
of Charles III., whom he succeeded in 1788. He was 
married while very young to his cousin, Maria Louisa of 
Parma, who soon acquired the greatest influence over him. 
His most remarkable minister was Manuel Godoy, a good 
looking guardsman, who gained the friendship of both the 
queen and her husband, rose from the ranks to the position 
of lieutenant-general, and was made duke of Alcudia, and 
minister of foreign affairs. In 1795 Godoy concluded a 
treaty of peace with the French Republic at Basel, after 


an unsuccessful attempt by the king to aid his relative, 
Louis XVI. Soon after the peace an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance was entered into with France ; and Spain was 
thus involved in a short war with Portugal and a longer 
struggle With England, during which Nelson shattered the 
Spanish fleet at the battle of Trafalgar (1805). In 1807 
Charles made a secret treaty with Napoleon, according to 
which Portugal was to be seized by the French and 
Spaniards, and the greater part divided between Godoy 
and the queen of Etruria, and Charles was to assume the 
title of emperor of America. At the same time 16,000 
Spanish troops were sent to assiot the French in Denmark. 
Meanwhile Napoleon also carried on intrigues with Don 
Ferdinand, the heir to the throne, who was soon after 
discovered in a plot to assassinate his father. Though 
pardoned, Ferdinand continued to do all that he could to 
arouse ill feeling against the court ; and in 1808 Charles 
was so alarmed by disturbances in Madrid, that he abdicated 
in his favour. He declared almost immediately that the 
act was not voluntary; but the matter was decided by a 
meeting with Napoleon at Bayonne. Urged by Godoy, 
who was moved by his fear of Ferdinand, and also by the 
queen, Charles surrendered the crown to Napoleon, who 
gave him a pension of 6,000,000 francs with the castle and 
grounds of Chambord ; and from that time he lived in 
retirement with his wife and the favourite, refusing to 
return to the throne, even when he might have done so 
with safety on account of the great unpopularity of his son. 
He died at Rome, soon after the decease of his wife, in 
1819. 

CHARLES IX. (1650-1611), king of Sweden, was the 
fourth son of Gustavus Vasa. His nephew, Sigismund, 
king of Poland, who inherited the crown in 1592, being a 
Roman Catholic, Charles was appointed to direct the govern- 
ment, tin Sigismund signed a decree establishing Luther- 
anism as the religion of Sweden. There was also a general 
feehng against the occupation of the throne of Sweden by a 
Polish king, and, after several fruitless attempts at accom- 
modation, Sigismund was deposed and Charles elected king 
in 1604, He carried on a vigorous war with Poland, Russia, 
and Denmark with varying success ; and at the age of 
sixty he challenged (though without result) Christian TV., 
the king of the last-named country, to single combat. 
Many of his domestic measures were very beneficial. He 
founded the university of Gothenburg, and otherwise 
furthered the spread of education ; and he drew up a new 
code of laws. He left a rhymed chronicle, and a number 
of letters addressed to Henry IV, of France and others, 
on the subject of the war with. Poland, which were printed 
in German at Amsterdam in 1608. He died in 1611. 

CHARLES GUSTAVUS X. (1622-1660), king of 
Sweden, was the son of John Casimir, Elector Palatine of 
the Rhine, and of Catherine, daughter of Charles IX of 
Sweden. He studied at Upsala, and travelled in France 
and Germany, took part in the Thirty Years’ War, and 
fought at Leipsic and elsewhere. On Ms return to Sweden 
he sought the hand of his eccentric cousin. Queen Christina, 
whom he professed to love sincerely. Be was rejected ; 
but in 1654 she voluntarily abdicated the throne, and 
was succeeded by Mm. He had now an opportunity of 
gratifying his passion for war. In 1 665 he overran Poland, 
on the pretext that the king had protested against his 
accession and desired to supplant him. The kingdom of 
Poland, and after that the dukedom of Prussia, were com- 
pelled to swear alleg^ce to Mm, and Charles next seized 
the continental territory of Denmark. He proposed to 
Holland and England a plan for dividing Denmark among 
the three nations, but Cromwell scornfully refused to share 
in the robbery. Charles was stiU fighting against Denmark 
when he died at Gothenburg (1660) in his 38th year. 
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CHARLES XI. (1655-1697), king of Sweden, was five 
years old at th,e deatli of his father, Charles X., and was 
left under the regency of his mother and of a council. 
Brought up without care, he arrived at manhood unable 
even to read. In 1672 he assumed the government, and, 
under the influence of France, was speedily engaged in the 
invasion of the electorate of Brandenburg. The elector 
was assisted by Denmark and Holland ; and Charles’s army 
at first met with serious reverses ; but afterwards, taking 
the command in person, he won several battles, including 
those of Lund and Landskrona ; and in 1679 peace was 
signed. Charles now devoted his energy to eatabHsh 
the absolute independence of the kingly authority. He 
diminished the number of senators, and made them mere 
royal councillors ; he reunited to the Crown all the lands 
which had been divorced from it since 1609; and in 
December ] 682 the States were induced to declare that the 
king was responsible for the use of his authority to none 
but God, that he was not bound by forms of government, 
and that he need only seek the consent of the senate at his 
own pleasure. The power thus gained was creditably used 
for purposes of government. Charles paid the public 
debts, published annual accounts of the finances, travelled 
through the country that he might he personally acquainted 
with the needs and circumstances of the people, defended 
them from the tyranny of the nobles, established a strong 
and just legal administration, and commenced the drawing 
up of a general coda He also added largely to the 
territory of the kingdom. Under his reign no religion was 
tolerated but Lutheranism ; and the king often showed 
himself stern and rough. He died at Stockholm in 1697. 

CHARLES XII., king of Sweden, was horn at Stockholm 
on June 27, 1682. He received an excellent education, 
and was able to speak German, French, and Latin fluently. 
In the spring of 1697 his father, Charles XL, died, and 
the prince, then only in his fifteenth year, was declared of 
age by the States-General and invested with the royal 
authority. As might have been expected, the boy-king 
showed himself but little disposed for state affairs. His 
time was divided betw'een study and amusement ; now he 
was poring over the exploits of Alexander in the pages of 
Quintus Curtins, now spending whole hours in gymnastic 
exercises, or joining a hunting party in the pursuit of the 
bear and thus he was rapidly developing the iron strength 
of constitution which he displayed in his subsequent 
campaigns. At this juncture Frederick IV., king of 
Denmark, conceived the idea of wresting the crown from 
the young king, and adding Sweden to his possessions in 
the Scandinavian peninsula, and Augustus II., king of 
Poland and elector of Saxony, and the czar, Peter the 
Great, agreed to second his enterprize by seizing the con- 
tinental provinces of Sweden. The Danes struck the first 
blow by invading the territories of Holstein Gottorp, and 
the duke, who had married the sister of Charles, fled to 
Stockholm and begged for assistance to recover his states. 
Charles proposed immediate operations against Denmark, 
confident in his own prowess and in promises of substantial 
aid received from the court of St James’s, for William of 
Orange saw in Sweden a valuable ally for his Continental 
policy, and was resolved not to allow the balance of power 
in the north to be destroyed by the triple alliance. Sir 
George Booke, with an Anglo-Dutch squadron, formed a 
junction with the Swedish fleet, and at the head of fifty-four 
sad. of the line swept the Baltic, drove the Danish fleet into 
Copenhagen, and bombarded the city, doing, however, 
litde damage. Meanwhile Charles had landed iu Zealand 
with a Swedish army, leading his troops to the shore in 
person, and wading through the water up to bis cMn in his 
eagerness to land. The Danes, inferior in numbers, retired 
before him, and Frederick seeing his capital threatened 
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with a siege by land and sea, abandoned the triple alliance, 
and sued for peace, leaving Charles free to turn his arms 
against Russia and Poland. 

From this campaign we may date Charles’s assumption 
of those Spartan manners which distinguished him for the 
rest of his life. He gave up the use of wine ; at night he 
slept upon his cloak spread upon the floor of his room oi 
on the ground in the open air. His dress was of the 
plainest, his whole wardrobe consisting of a suit of blue 
cloth with copper buttons. He seemed to care for no 
pleasure or amusement ; he had an amount of endurance 
which defied fatigue, and he was alike insensible to the 
heat of summer and the almost arctic cold of a northern 
winter. Hardy, brave to the extent of recklessness, capable 
of inspiring in his followers personal devotion to himself, 
and with all that astute and sagacious in council, he was 
the very model of a soldier king. Yet in the end Sweden 
reaped no advantage even from his victories. He had left 
Stockholm to defend the country from a pressing danger, 
but once he had tasted the pleasures of military success, 
he allowed himself to be allured onward to a career of 
conquest, and he never saw his capital again. 

When Frederick sued for peace, Peter the Great was 
threatening Narva and the Swedish province of Livonia 
on the Giflf of Finland, while Augustus IL, elector of 
Saxony and king of Poland, was besieging Riga, then a 
Swedish town. Charles disembarked in Livonia with 

20.000 men. The Russian army, said to have been 50,000 
strong, lay before Narva in an entrenched camp. With 

10.000 of the splendidly disciplined infantry of Sweden, 
Charles attacked them there on November 30, 1700. In 
a quarter of an hour the camp was stormed, and the 
Russian army, which must have been largely composed of 
raw troops, was completely routed and dispersed. Turning 
southward, Charles marched against the Saxons and Poles, 
defeated them on the hanks of the Dwina, and raised the 
siege of Riga. He might now have dictated a peace which 
would have given Sweden an undisputed pre-eminence in 
N orthern Europe. But his ambition was aroused ; Augustus 
was by no means a popular king, and while continuing 
the war against him, Charles intrigued with the party- 
adverse to him in Poland. The Saxon army of Augustus 
was defeated in the battle of Clissow (1703), and Poland 
was occupied by the victorious Swedes. Radziejowski, 
the cardinal primate, declared the throne vacant, and 
under the influence of Charles, the diet conferred the 
crown upon his friend Stanislas Leszczynski, the young 
palatine of Posnania. But even now Charles would not 
sheath the sword. He carried the war into Saxony, over- 
ran the hereditary states of Augustus, and in 1706 dic- 
tated to him the peace of Altranstadt, by which Augustus 
resigned all claim to the throne of Poland, and further 
agreed to give up to the conqueror John Reginald Patkul, 
the ambassador of the czar at Dresden. Patkul was by 
birth a Livonian, and therefore a subject of Sweden, but 
he had transferred his allegiance to Russia, and it was said 
that he was the real author of the league between Russia, 
Poland, and Denmark. It was very doubtful if he could 
have been adjudged guilty of treason, and in any case his 
position as ambassador ought to have protected him ; but 
Charles thought only of vengeance, and after the form of 
a trial had been gone through, Patkul was condemned to 
be broken on the wheel, and the cruel sentence was executed, 
the king refusing to mitigate it in the least degree. The 
whole affair has left an indelible blot upon his memory, 
and it shows how much of vindictive passion was con- 
cealed under a perfectly impassive exterior. Even had 
Charles been willing now to bring the war to a close, the 
execution of hia ambassador would not have allowed the 
czar to accept a peace. Twice he invaded Poland, but each 
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time lie had to retire before the Swedes. By the autumn 
of 1707 Charles had collected 43,000 men in Saxony j a 
reserve of 20,000 under General Levenhaupt was in Poland, 
and a third army, 15,000 strong, was upon the frontier of 
Finland In the following January, in the midst of the 
ice and snow, he suddenly broke up his camp, marched 
against the Eussians, surprised and almost captured the 
czar at Grodno, and then continued his advance, driving the 
Eussians before him, and defeating them in numerous 
encounters. He had forced the Beresina and won a battle 
near Smolensko, and the w'ay to Moscow lay almost open 
before him, when, to the surprise of his army, he turned 
southward to the district of the Ukraine. The fact was 
that he had a secret treaty of aUianee with the hetmann of 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine, Mazeppa, whose romantic 
story has been made so famous by the verse of Byron. 
The hetmann had promised to join the Swedes with 
30,000 Cossacks and abundant supplies. But when, after 
a difScult march, Charles reached the Ukraine, he found 
that the Russians had discovered and frustrated Mazeppa’s 
design, and the hetmann brought him only a handful of 
followers. Nor was this his only disappointment. A 
reinforcement of 15,000 men under Levenhaupt was inter- 
cepted and cut to pieces by the czar, and after wasting the 
summer in a desultory warfare, the Swedes found them- 
selves overtaken by the severe winter of 1708-1709 in the 
midst of an enemy’s country. Still Charles would not 
abandon the idea of reaching Moscow. Though his army 
was reduced by cold and privations to 23,000 men, he 
maintained himself till spring, and then besieged the 
fortress of Pultowa. The place held out until July, when 
the czar approached at the head of a large army. On the 
7th Charles was wounded in reconnoitring the enemy. In 
the famous battle which took place next day he had to be 
carried in a litter amongst his stafiP. The battle ended in the 
complete defeat of the Swedes. Charles, leaving most of his 
officers prisoners in the hands of the enemy, fled with a few 
attendants across theBug into the Turkish territories, and was 
hospitably received by the Turks at Bender on the Dniester. 

Charles resided three years in Turkey, during all which 
time his expenses, and those of his numerous household, 
were paid by the Turkish Government, in accordance with 
a very liberal interpretation of the Eastern law of hospi- 
tality. From the day of his arrival at Bender his constant 
aim was to involve Russia and Turkey in war. He succeeded 
in producing an outbreak of hostilities ; the Turks out- 
manoeuvred and surrounded Peter and his army on the 
banks of the Pruth, and the czar would have been either 
killed or taken had not his wife Catherine, by her energy 
and courage, obtained an armistice for him on favourable 
terms from the grand vizier. Removing his residence to 
Vrauitza, where his followers formed a little camp aroimd 
the strongly-built house in which he lived, Charles con- 
tinued his intrigues to produce another war with Russia, 
and though once on the point of success, he eventually 
failed, and the counter-intrigues of the czar began to pro- 
duce an effect at Constantinople. At this time Charles 
occupied a very humiliating position, short of money, afraid 
to leave Turkey for fear of falling into an enemy’s hands, 
dreading at any moment to he betrayed by the Turks, and 
knowing that all his conquests had been useless, and that 
the Swedish provinces were being invaded by Danes, 
Saxons, Poles, and Russians. The Porte displayed a singu- 
lar amount of patience in treating with him, but at length 
it became evident that so long as Charles felt himself i^e 
among his Polish and Swedish guards at Vranitza he would 
not leave Turkey. A f etva of the Sheikh-ul-Islam declared 
that the rights of hospitality would not now be violated by 
his forcible removal, and Ismael Pacha, the governor of the 
district, received orders to seize him dead or alive. 


Charles having persistently refused to come to terms, 
Ismael, with several thousand janissaries and Tartars, sur- 
prised the little camp and took his 300 guards prisoners ; 
he then attacked the house held by Charles and forty of 
his suite. The king defended himself desperately; the 
house was set on fire over his head, and he was retiring, 
driven out by the flames, when his spurs became entangled, 
and he fell and was secured and disarmed by the janissaries. 
His eyebrows were singed and his clothes torn and stained 
with blood. For a while he was kept in honourable 
imprisonment, then be was allowed to reside with a few 
attendants at Demotica, where he still spoke of departing 
escorted by a Turkish army, and feigned illness in order 
to gain time for negotiations, which in the end led to 
nothing. The king of Prussia was desirous of forming a 
league with him against the czar, and would have secured 
for him an honourable return to his states, the one con- 
dition being that Stanislas should abdicate and Augustus 
IT. be recognized as king of Poland. Stanislas was quite 
willing to abandon his doubtful claim to the throne, but 
Charles with characteristic obstinacy refused to listen to 
the proposal. " If,” he said, “ my friend Stanislas will 
not be king, I can find some one else to take his place,” 
At length he saw that there was no chance of the Porte 
granting his demands, and sending his respectful adieux 
to Constantinople, he set out suddenly with only two 
attendants, and travelling unceasingly, riding by day and 
sleeping in a carriage or cart at night, he passed through 
the Austrian territories, Bavaria, Westphalia, and Mecklen- 
burg, and thus avoiding the districts held by his enemies, 
reached his own town of Stralsund, in Swedish Pomerania, 
late at night, on jEsTovember 21, 1714, after a journey of 
sixteen days. He announced himself as a Swedish officer 
charged with important despatches from Bender. The 
governor received him at once in his bedroom, and asking 
for news of the king, recognized Charles by the sound of 
his voice when he replied, and the tidings of his arrival 
soon spread through the city, which was illuminated for 
the rest of the night. The return of Charles only drew 
more closely the alliance between the powers which had 
been plotting in his absence the ffismembennent of 
Sweden. Stralsund was besieged by a combined army of 
Saxons, Danes, Prussians, and Russians. Charles made a 
protracted defence, but on December 23, 1715, tbe place 
was forced to capitulate, the king embarking immediately 
before the surrender, and taking up his residence at Lund 
in Scania. 

I Arrived in Sweden, he took measures to protect the 
coasts of the kingdom against a descent of his enemies, 
and with a small army invaded Horway in March 1716 ; 
he overran a large part of the country, but was forced to 
retire for want of supplies. About this time the Baron 
von Gortz, a German officer, who had during his stay in 
Turkey become his principal adviser, proposed to him a 
complete change of policy, and Charles immediately 
accepted the scheme which Gortz had elaborated, and of 
whiA he had already executed some of the preliminaries. 
He proposed that Charles should make peace with the 
czar, cede to him the Baltic provinces of Sweden, and gain 
his allianca The allies were to replace Stanislas on the 
throne of Poland and restore the duke of Holstein to his 
states which had been seized by Denmark, Charles was 
to invade and conquer Horway, and then land a small 
army in Scotland, and with the help of the Jacobites, 
restore the house of Stuart in England, Cardinal Alberoni, 
then all-powerful in Spain, promising to assist in Ike 
accomplishment of this part of the project. The other 
allies had lately been showing a marked jealousy of the 
growing power of the czar, and it was no difficult matter 
for Gortz to detach him from the alliance and n^otiate a 
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peace on the part of Sweden. This first step being 
successfully accomplislied, Charles burst into hTorway, 
speedily occupied several provinces, and in the early 
winter of 1718 besieged FredrOcshall, a strong fortress, 
wMcli was regal ded as the key of Norway. On Sunday, 
November 30, accompanied by bis staff, and by Sigmer 
and Maigret, two French officers in his service, he visited 
the trenches in the afternoon. Arrived in the foremost 
trench he found fault with the progress of the work, sent 
for some more sappers, and leaning on the gabions in front 
of the trench, himself directed their operations. Night 
came on rapidly, but still he remained there exposed to the 
shot of the fortress, for the Danes threw up Ught-balls, 
and kept up a continual fire from their batteries. His 
officers in vain endeavoured to persuade him to retire 
from his dangerous post, he obstinately refused even to 
shelter Mmself behind the gabions, though several of those 
around him had been struck, and about nine o’clock, 
when the moon had risen and shining on the snow made 
the night almost as bright as day, a weU-aimed shot struck 
him on the temple, his head fell forward, his hand instinc- 
tively grasped his sword hilt, and his officers runniog up 
found him leaning over the gabions dead, A musket 
ball had passed through his head, destroying his left eye 
and driving the right out of its orbit. The shot put an end 
at once to the invasion of Norway, the projects of G-ortz, 
and the power of Sweden in the north of Europe. 

Before the end of the following year it began to be 
whispered that the shot which killed Charles came not 
from the ramparts of Fredrikshall, hut from the Swedish 
trenches. The two French officers were in turn pointed 
out as the probable assassins, and Siguier in the ravings of 
fever actually charged himself with the murder. On his 
recoveiy he denied it, but his involuntary self-accusation 
was generally believed in preference to his denial. Others 
laid the alleged crime upon the Swedish generals Cronsfcadt 
and Stiernross, and it was said that they had been bribed 
to break up the project of Gbrtz by a successful pistol-shot 
before Fredrikshall, In 1746 the tomb of Charles XII. 
was opened and the remains were examined in order to see 
if in this way the question could be settled. The officials 
charged with the examination seem to have known very 
little about surgery. They at first suggested that the hole 
through the skull was made by a dagger j then apparently 
misled by their ignorance of the weU-known fact that the 
wound at the point of exit is almost invariably larger than 
that at the point where the bullet enters, they alleged that 
the ball had struck the right side of the king’s head, which 
was turned away from the fortress. This naturally con- 
firmed the belief that he had been assassinated, although a 
great mass of concurrent testimony tended to exculpate 
every one who had been charged with the crime. To 
solve the mystery of his death, the body was again ex- 
humed by Charles XV., so recently as 1859, when a care- 
ful examination of the skull by three eminent medical 
professors led to the conclusion that the fatal shot had 
been fired from, a distance on the king’s left, and from a 
higher level than that on which he stood. Thns it was 
finally proved that Charles fell, not by the hand of a 
traitor, but from his recklessly exposing himself to the 
fire of the fortress. 

The character of Charles was a strange mixture of good 
and evil In him almost everything was vitiated by a kiad 
of exaggeration. Thus his courage at times degenerated 
into rashness, his determination into mere obstinacy. 
While we praise his temperate and simple habits, we cannot 
be sure that, in despising the ostentation and luxury of 
bis brother kings, he was not actuated hy a subtle vanity 
that made him more proud of the blue coat with copper 
buttons than another would have been of a richly 
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embroidered uniform. His victories and conquests are all 
the more wonderful when we consider how young he was 
at the time of his greatest achievements. He was only 
eighteen when he extorted a peace from Frederick of 
Denmark and defeated the Hussians at Narva, and he was 
only twenty-one when the victory of Clissow made him 
master of the destinies of Poland, War had not in those 
days the Kghtning rapidity of modern times, or Charles 
might have more than rivalled the victories of the first 
Napoleon, But he was really little more than a soldier ; 
as a statesman he must he placed below the second rank, 
and the only result of his reign was the weakening and 
impoverishment of his kingdom. He found Sweden one 
of the first powers of Europe, he left her fallen to a 
secondary place, and she has never recovered her former 
position. 

See the histories wiitten by his chaplain hTorherg and by Alder- 
field, one of his officers. Voltaire's well-known memoir is nsefnl, 
hut contains several inaccuracies. There are also veiy full bio- 
graphies by Fryxell and Limdblad. Among contemporary publica- 
tions there is a curious account of his wars “ by a Scots gentleman 
in the Swedish service,” the first edition of which appeared in 
London in 1715, before the death of Charles, the second in 1718, 
The real author was Daniel Defoe. (A. H. A.) 

GHAELES XIII (1748-1818), king of Sweden, was the 
second son of Adolphus Frederick and of Louisa Ulrica, 
sister of Frederick the Great. He was educated for the 
office of high-admiral, and commanded with credit against 
the Eussians. On the accession of his brother Gustavus 
III., in support of whom he exerted all his influence, he 
was appointed governor of Stockholm and created duke 
of Sudermania; and he became regent when Gustavus 
was assassinated in 1792. In 1796 Gustavus lY. came to 
his majority, and Charles retired from political life. But 
when Sweden was threatened by the arms of Napoleon, 
Gustavus directed his forces with au incapacity so remark- 
able that the people refused any longer to bear his govern- 
ment. In March 1809 he was obliged to abdicate ; and 
in May the crown was offered to Charles, A year after, 
Prince Christian, the heir appointed by the States, having 
died, Charles, yielding to the wish of the nation, nomi- 
nated Charles Bernadette prince royal, and gave the 
government into his hands, though still retaining the title 
aud some of the dignity of king. After occupying this 
position for eight years, Charles died in February 1818. 

CHARLES XIV., king of Sweden. See Beenadotte. 

CHARLES XV. (1826-1872), king of Sweden and 
Norway, succeeded to the throne in 1859, on the death of 
his father, Oscar I., son of Charles XIY. His rule was 
I popular and hberal. The most important event in his reign 
was the change which was effected in 1866 in the consti- 
tution of the Storthing, or parliament, which, from that time 
has consisted not of four but of two chambers — the first 
being elected by the provincial representatives, the second 
by the people. In character Charles was generous and 
kindly, and his disposition is shown in his refusal to 
sanction capital punishment. He possessed considerable 
taste for literature and art, and published a volume of 
poems, which were translated into German by A. Van 
Winderfeld (Berlin, 1866). In 1860 he married Louisa, 
daughter of the king of the Netherlands, by whom he had 
one daughter, Louisa, who became the wife of Prince 
Frederick of Denmark. His relations with Denmark were 
of the most intimate kind, owing to his personal friendship 
with the king; but during the struggle of that country 
against the aggressions of Prussia he was obliged to 
remain neutral, since neither Sweden nor Norway would 
take up arms. Charles died September 18, 1872. 

CHARLES, count of Anjou and Provence, king of 
Naples and Sicily, born between the years 1220 and 
1226, was the ninth son of Louis YIII. of France. 
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He married Beatricej heiress of Provence, after scattering 
his rivals by the aid of an army furnished by his brother, 
Louis IX. Soon after he accompanied the king on a 
crusade, during which he fought with bravery, but achieved 
no permanent success, and he was at last taken prisoner 
with his brother. During his absence most of the towns of 
Provence formed themselves into republics; but on his 
return they were quickly subdued, and, among others, 
Marseilles lost the independence she had before enjoyed. 
Charles’s power was now very considerable; but his 
ambition was far from being satisfied. He therefore un- 
scrupulously lent his arms to Margaret of Flanders, who 
offered him the province of Hainault in return for his 
assistance in setting aside her husband’s children by a 
former wife in favour of her own ; but this scheme was 
crushed by Louis, who caused him to give up Hainault for a 
sum of money. Charles had now, besides, conceived a 
loftier ambition. He had been requested to assume 
the crown of the two Sicilies by Pope Urban IV., who 
desired to overthrow the bastard Manfred, the Ghibelline 
king ; and in 1265 he was crowned at Borne. A crusade 
was preached against Manfred, who was defeated and slain. 
The legitimate heir, Conradin, was also routed (1268), and 
being betrayed, was meanly tried and executed ; a similar 
fate befell a large number of Italian nobles ; many fiefs 
were confiscated to reward the French followers of the new 
king ; and the rule of the Provengals was often arbitrary 
and brutal. Charles’s ambition continued to widen. He 
now designed to make himself the head of the Eastern 
empire. With this end in view, he again accompanied his 
brother on a crusade ; but the accomplishment of his 
ultimate design was prevented by a terrible storm, and by 
the outbreak of the plague. He also incurred the enmity 
of the Pope, Nicholas III., by haughtily refusing to accept 
the hand of his niece for his own grandson. Nicholas 
joined the Ghibellines, and took from Charles, who offered 
no resistance, his titles of senator of Borne and vicar-general 
of Italy. But in 1280 Nicholas died, and Charles, by 
means of many intrigues, and after imprisoning two of the 
cardinals, effected the election of a Frenchman, Martin IV. 
In return, he was made senator of Borne, and his rival, the 
Emperor Michael Palaeologus, was excommunicated. An- 
other expedition was already fitted out against the East, 
when news was brought of the rebellion known as the 
Sicilian Vespers. Aroused by the rough rule of the French, 
the people were also stirred by the burning exhortations of 
John of Procida, a Calabrian doctor, formerly friend of 
Frederick and of Manfred, who had been travelling in 
disguise through Italy, Greece, and Spain, seeking assistance 
against the usurpation of Charles. On Easter Monday, 
1282, he collected a large assembly of the Sicilian nobles 
at Palermo. An opportune pretext for a rising soon 
occurred. The viceroy had forbidden the bearing of arms ; 
and, on the pretext that weapons were concealed under her 
dress, a Frenchman insulted a girl of noble family on her 
very passage to the church where she was about to be 
married. He was killed on the spot, and every Frenchman 
in the city soon shared his fate. Some of the other Sicilian 
towns followed this example ; others expelled the French 
more mildly. Charles at once directed his fleet against 
Messina, He refused all offers of capitulation, and Messina 
held out till aid was brought it by Don Pedro of Aragon, 
and Charles’s fleet was burned by the famous sailor, Boger 
de Loria. Charles, despairing of other means of success, 
now challenged Pedro to single combat. Pedro accepted 
the challenge, but Charles alone entered the lists. It is 
said that the former was dissatisfied with the arrangements, 
though others regard his acceptance as a mere ruse. Soon 
after Charles’s son was defeated and taken prisoner, and in 
1285 Charles himself fell ill, and died at Foggia. 
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CBLiRLES II. (1332-138/'), king of Navarre and count 
of Evreux, was a grandson of Louis Hutin, and possessed a 
title to the French throne inferior to that of John 11. only 
on account of the Salic law, and superior to that of Edward 
HI. of England. Handsome, clever, eloquent, and bold, 
he yet thoroughly deserved the title of “ the Bad ” with 
which he mounted the throne in 1349, at the age of six- 
teen, The commencement of Ms notorious career was the 
assassination of Le Cerda, the favourite of John, who had 
been appointed to the duchy of AngouMme, which the king 
had bought from Charles’s mother, but of which the price 
was not yet paid. For this deed, — which Charles openly 
avowed, declaring it to he a punishment richly deserved, — 
J ohn was at first unable to retaliate, being indeed obliged to 
make good Ms debts ; but not long after (1356) Charles was 
seized and thrown into prison. During the king’s exile in 
England, Charles, aided by the States-General, obtained Ms 
release, and by Ms eloquence and the suavity of his man- 
ners gained the hearts of the Parisians, who made him 
their captain-general. Suspecting him, however, of too 
great favour for the aristocracy, they deprived him of the 
office ; but he maiutained his alliance with Stephen 
Marcel, and, at the head of companies of banditti he con- 
tinued to lay waste the country till 1360, when he made 
peace with the king, TMs peace was not final, for Charles 
V. was resolved to crush Mm. He was accused of various 
unscrupulous plots, and extravagant stories were circulated 
against Mm, as, for example, that the king’s weakness was 
due to poison administered by Ms contrivance. On the 
charge of being concerned in these intrigues, two of his 
ministers were executed, and Ms two sons were seized as 
hostages. The duke of Anjou was persuaded to attack 
Montpellier, the king of Castile to invade Navarre, and 
Duguesclin was sent to seize Ms fiefs in Normandy, and 
Charles was obliged to yield twenty places as security before 
he regained his territory. According to the popular story, 
he expired by a divine judgment, through the burning of 
the clothes steeped in sulphur and spirits in which he had 
been wrapped as a cure for a loathsome disease caused 
by his debauchery; but the bishop who attended him 
affirms that he died placidly and in the odour of sanctity 
(1387). See Secousse, Histoire de Charles le Mauvais. 

CHARLES IV. (1421-1461), king of Navarre, was 
the son of John of A.ragon, and of Blanche, daughter and 
heiress of Charles UI., king of Navarre. On her death the 
throne belonged to Charles, but his father retained it, and 
took as second wife the ambitious and unscrupulous Jeanne 
of Castile. Charles did not press his claim, but devoted 
! Mmself to literature, until Ms step-mother roused him by 
repeated indignities. He succeeded in having himself 
crowned, but soon after was defeated and imprisoned 
(1652). Next year he was released; the struggle recom- 
menced, and he gained possession of a considerable part 
of Navarre. He was reconciled to Ms father, and recog- 
nized as king of Barcelona; but Jeanne caused him to be 
i arrested and poisoned. He was a man of gentle disposition, 
i and of considerable learning. He left a Spanish transla- 
tion of the Ethics of Aristotle^ a chronicle of the kings of 
Navarre, and several poems. 

CHARLES, or Chajelles Louis (1771-1847), archduke 
of Austria, was the third son of the Emperor Leopold II. 
He commenced active service against the French at the 
age of twenty-two, and so distinguished himself that at 
twenty-five he was intrusted with the supreme command 
of the army of the Rhine. He defeated Jonrdan at 
Teiningen, Amberg, and Wurzburg, and Moreau at 
Raatadt; and the year after (1797) he was honoured 
with the command against Napoleon in Italy. In a month, 
however, peace was concluded; but the war soon re- 
commenced, and in 1799 Charles defeated Jonrdan once 
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more ia Swabia, and then checTred Massena in Switzerland, 
After tbis be was forced by ill-bealtb to retire from service. 
He was appointed governor of Bohemia ; but it was 
not long before be bad again to oppose bis old enemy 
Moreau, with whom be made terms wbicb were afterwards 
taken as tbe basis of fcbe peace of Lun^ville. His popu- 
larity was now such that the Diet of Ratisbon, which met 
in 1802, resolved to erect a statue in bis honour, and to 
give him the title of Saviour of his Country ; but Charles 
refused both distinctions. He was for some time president 
of the council of war, but in 1805 be was once more in 
Italy, where he won the victory of Caldiero over Massdna, 
On his return to Austria he became commander-in-chief 
and again president of the anlic council of war. He 
employed his time in organizing the army and establish- 
ing a strong reserve force, till in 1809 he took the field 
against the Drench army commanded by Napoleon in 
person. He carried on the conflict for five days, and 
fought with great gallantry ; but at last, being wounded 
and overpowered, he retreated in good order. At the end 
of the campaign he gave up all his military offices, and 
spent the rest of his life in retirement, with the exception 
of a short time, when on the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
he became governor of Mayence. He published Grundsatze 
der Strategic (1814), and GescMchte des Feldzugs von 1799 
in, DeutscMand und der Schweiz (1819). 

CHARLES, the Bold (1433-1477), duke of Bur- 
gundy, born in 1433, was the son of Philip the Good of 
Burgundy and Isabella of Portugal. Remarkable both for 
his personal qualities and also for his position as the 
leader of the last great struggle of the feudal lords against 
royalty in France, and as the life-long enemy of crafty 
Louis XL, Charles was the last great figure of the Middle 
Ages. His physical strength and energy were extraor- 
dinary. He was full of the most lofty ambition, and 
capable of the most obstinate determination. He never 
forgot an injury. His passion was terrible and frequent. 
His boldness amounted to the rashness of fury. He was 
careless of luxury, though, in imitation of the ancient con- 
querors about whom he loved to read, he delighted to 
surround himself with magnificent display; and he pre- 
sented an example of conjugal fidelity most remarkable in 
the society in which he lived. 

As Charles rose to manhood, he found his father under 
the -control of the Croys, whose usurpation of what he 
regarded as his own rightful function he deeply resented ; 
and he allowed himself to be banished rather than take 
one of the family into his household. Soon after — ^he 
was at this time count of Charolais — he joined the duke of 
Brittany in forming a great confederation of the French 
nobles against King Louis. The confederates, calling 
themselves the League of the Public Weal, declared that 
their object was to get rid of bad ministers, to abolish 
taxes, and relieve the people from oppression. They 
maintained good discipline, paid for all they consumed, 
and consequently were opposed neither by the townsmen 
nor by the country-folk, while the gentry with their 
dependants flocked to their standard. In 1465 Charles 
met the royal army in the battle of Montlh4ry, which was 
decided by the retreat of the latter during the following 
night. Paris was besieged; and Louis was forced to 
surrender Normandy to the duke of Berry, the towns on the 
Somme and the counties of Boulogne and Guienne to the 
count of Charolais, and other territory to other of the 
nobles. Charles’s next exploit was the conquest of Lidge, 
which, hitherto ruled democratically under the constitu- 
tional control of its bishop, was now struggling against the 
encroachments of Burgundy. The town of Dinant alone 
he excepted from the peace which he granted to the rest of 
the principality ; and a year later he returned to take ven- 


geance upon it. Its crime was that some of its apprentices 
had insulted himself and his mother by burning him in 
efiigy as a bastard, and its punishment was an extravagant 
revenge. It was burned to the ground ; of its men 
numbers were butchered, and the rest remained the 
unfortunate prisoners of the rude soldiery. The women 
were spared to be exposed to the extremes of cold and 
hunger, but were saved from worse treatment by the stern 
regard for female honour, which was Charles’s most admir- 
able characteristic. 

At the age of thirty-four (1467) Charles became duke 
of Burgundy. Immense changes were at once effected. 
He permitted none of the gay festivity and wasteful pro- 
fusion which had been common in his father’s time, but 
the court was directed with a stately and splendid cere- 
mony, in which the duke took his full share. Everything 
was arranged, though liberally, yet with strict order and 
economy; the state of the finances was carefully examined, 
and the amount in the treasury was largely increased by 
unusual demands from the Estates, Every petitioner, how- 
ever humble, was heard ; the duke shirked no details of 
business, was present at every council, and sharply rebuked 
or punished with a fine any absence or inattention on the 
part of the courtiers. A strict system of administering 
justice was instituted, and the law was carried out 
impartially even in the case of the most popular of the 
nobles. 

Soon after his accession Charles increased his political 
influence by taking as his second wife Margaret the sister of 
Edward IV. of England. It was not long before he required 
all his power; for soon Louis again took possession of 
Normandy, and contrived to detach the duke of Brittany 
from his alliance with Burgundy. But Charles at once 
made ready for war, and the king in alarm took the daring 
step of requesting a meeting, and placing himself in the 
duke’s hands at Peronne. “Unfortunately for Louis, he 
had been for some time inciting the people of Li^ge to 
rebellion, and they chose this moment for an outbreak. 
Charles was mad with indignation, and with great difficulty 
restrained himself from taking vengeance upon the person 
of the king. After three days of irrepressible passion his 
wrath was so far spent that he contented himself with 
requiring Louis to undergo the ignominy of witnessing the 
punishment of the revolt which he had himself instigated, 
and with extracting from him a treaty, which, among other 
most important concessions, confirmed to the duke the 
possession of the territory which he then held, sanctioned 
the alliance with England, and took away the right of 
appeal from the courts of Flanders to the Parliament of 
Paris. In case of violation of this compact, the king 
invoked upon himself the curse of excommunication and 
the loss of the fealty of Burgundy ; and a letter, signed by 
Louis, was despatched to each of the princes of the blood, 
requiring them in that event to take up arms against 
him. 

Soon after this Li6ge was burned, like Dinant, and its 
inhabitants nearly exterminated, the fighting-men being 
mostly butchered, and the aged, the women, and the 
children exposed to the terrible cold; and the powerful 
city of Ghent, whose mob had forced from the duke 
the abolition of the bated cueillote and certain other 
concessions during his passage through the city before his 
coronation, was fain to avert his anger by giving up all, 
and allowing its charter to be annulled, 

Charles had now reached the height of his power, hut his 
greatness was unsubstantial. His subjects were becoming 
much estranged from him. The placid trade-loving 
Netherlanders found it hard to bear his arbitrary and 
haughty passion. The courtiers became weary of the stiff 
ceremonial of the court and the constant toil they were 
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obliged to undergo. Comines (seeing, as be tells m, that 
bis master was madly rushing to destruction, but, as we 
can perceive, also affected by the promises of Louis) went 
over to the court of France, The king was now bold 
enough to reverse his hypocritical policy, and deny the 
validity of the treaty which he had signed under constmint 
at Peronne ; and the towns on the Somme, never loyal to 
Burgundy, were reattached to France. The consequent 
war was, however, carried on by Charles with his usual 
success and his usual extravagance of severity. 

His ambition and his policy were now changed. He 
cared no longer to make the lords independent of the king, 
but aimed at erecting a kingdom with himself as indepen- 
dent sovereign. Circumstances enabled him to obtain the 
reversion of Gueldres ; and he entered into negotiations 
with the Emperor Frederick, bo whose son he agreed to 
marry his daughter on condition that he should himself be 
elected king of the Eomans. The emperor proposed 
instead to crown him king of Burgundy. A meeting, 
enlivened by a protracted round of gorgeous jousts and 
feasts, was held at Treves (1473), in order to cariy out the 
latter proposal,* but the electors made a protest to 
Frederick, who was not remarkable for decision, and 
persuaded him to flee secretly by night. 

In 1469 Sigismund, duke of Austria, being in great 
financial difficulty, had sold Alsace to Charles. The 
governor appointed by the latter was Peter von Hagenbach. 
His boldness as a soldier, his rough shrewdness, and his 
capacity for strong government had recommended him; 
but horrible stories were told of his brutality, his licence, 
and his blasphemies. He did indeed terrify the country 
into order, but Ms severity at length excited people and 
nobles alike against him, and he was tortured and 
condemned to death by a court of deputies, repre- 
senting the Alsatian towns, with Bern, and one or 
two others, Charles did not fall to take signal ven- 
geance, and the country was given up to indiscriminate 
slaughter and devastation. But he was now surrounded 
by powerful and determined enemies. He had himself 
refused to renew the treaty with Louis, who had on his 
part purchased the alliance of the Swiss. Sigismund of 
Austria, now desirous of redeeming Alsace, hut having no 
objection to save his money, had been concerned in the 
rebellion of that province, and afterwards openly joined the 
French, But, notwithstanding all this, and in spite of 
the prohibitions and threats of the emperor, Charles pre- 
pared for the invasion of Cologne, in support of its bishop- 
ruler, by whose means he expected to bring the city under 
his own control. As a preliminary he attacked the strong 
town of Heuss. For eleven months it appeared that 
nothing could tear him from the siege. The Swiss routed 
his army, and ravaged Franche-Comt6 ; tbe French army 
laid waste his territory and pillaged his towns; the 
emperor opposed him with a large force; the Pope 
commanded Mm to desist. At length he came to an 
understanding with the emperor, Heuss was put under a 
papal legate, and the fate of Cologne was left in the hands 
of the Holy Father (June 1475), 

Immediately after this the English landed at Calais, 
but only to sign a treaty of peace with Louis at Picquigny, 
Yet Charles did not give up heart; and an important 
acquisition was made in the conquest of Lorraine. Again 
the Swiss took the aggressive, and possessed them- 
selves of the Pays de Vauff notwithstanding his capture 
of Grandson, Charles was plainly overmatched; and, in 
1476, he was utterly routed by them at Morat with 
immense slaughter. Still with no thought of yielding, he 
devoted himself with all his energy to raise and organize 
a fresh army. In a few months he was once more ready 
for war. Ken6 had meanwhile recovered Haney; but 


soon, through the cowardice of the Alsatians, he was 
deserted, and his capital was invested by Charles, Bat 
Rent’s triumph was at hand. The assistance of the Swiss 
was gained, and the Burgundians were attacked by an 
enemy they could not resist. On the 5th of January 
1477 the battle took place, Tbe Burgundians were 
scattered, and next day the massive body of Charles the 
Bold was found in a ditch, mutilated by several deadly 
wounds. It was buried at Haney, but in 1550 Ms remains 
were removed to Bruges by Charles V. 

See Comines, Memoircs; Pe Barante, Histoire des dues de Bour~ 
gogm; J, Foster Kirk, Charles the Bold. (T, M, W.) 

CHARLES ALBERT (1798-1849), king of Sardinia, 
was the son of Charles Emmanuel of Savoy Carignano. In 
his youth Charles became attached to the national party 
in Italy, and even formed a connection with the Carbonari. 
In 1821 Victor Emmanuel, on his abdication, appointed 
him regent; and he now availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity for carrying out a liberal policy. He confirmed 
the constitution which had lately been established on the 
model of the new Spanish constitution, and which con- 
sisted of an assembly of one chamber, with a king de- 
prived of the right of veto and of almost all real power. 
The approach of the Austrians, however, and the declaration 
of the new king, Charles Felix, refusing to recognize his 
acts, caused him to flee secretly from Turin after holding the 
regency little more than a week, and he was afterwards 
forbidden to enter the Sardinian court. In 1823 he served 
as a volunteer in the French army which invaded Spain in 
order to overthrow its new constitution ; and by thus de- 
serting his principles he obtained permission to return to 
Turin. He was for a few months, in 1829, viceroy of 
Sardinia ; and in 1831 he succeeded Charles Felix on the 
throne. He felt obliged to resort to severe measures in 
order to secure his throne against the secret societies, of 
which the chief at that time was the society of “ Young 
Italy,” which had been founded by Mazzini. In 1847 
risings took place in Sicily, Rome, Tuscany, and Haples; 
the Austrians were expelled from Milan, and the people of 
Piedmont gained the re-establishment of the constitution 
which Charles had advocated in his youth. At the same 
time Charles greatly increased the freedom of tbe press. 
During the next year he marched against the Austrians, 
who had already been broken by defeat, and who at once 
retreated. On the last day of April 1848 he won the 
victory of Pastrengo, and in the end of May, that of Goito. 
But two months after he was defeated at Custozza by 
Marshal Radetsky, and forced to retire to Milan, where he 
made an armistice with the Austrians, and, contrary to his 
promise, surrendered the city. On tbe expiration of the 
truce Charles again took up arms. A battle ensued with 
Radetsky at Hovara, in which the Piedmontese army was 
rapidly and completely routed, though the king risked his 
life bravely, and some thought even desperately. An 
armistice was again sought, but the terms offered by Austria 
were such that Charles abdicated in favour of his son Victor 
Emmanuel II. He died four months later, on 28th July 
1849. Charles did what he could to further commerce and 
to popularize art and science, and appears, notwithstanding 
apparent inconsistencies, to have sincerely desired the good 
of Ms people. 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS (1757-1828), grand-duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, having been early deprived of his father, 
was educated under 'the governorship of Count Gortz, 
and among his tutors were Wieland, Knebel, Seidler, and 
Hermann. At seventeen he commenced his friendship 
with Goethe, who afterwards joined Schiller, Wieland, 
Herder in forming the company of men of genius that- dis- 
tinguished his court, Charles assumed the direction of the 
government at the age of eighteen ; and in the next year 
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enterei tlie Prtissian army, in wHch. he remained till after 
the defeat at Jena (1806), vfhen he bec^e a member of 
the Ekenisb. confederacy, and fornisked aid to tke French, 
In 1813, he joined the coalition against ITapoleon, and took 
the command of an army of Saxons, Hessians, and Enssians, 
He fought among the Allies in 1815 j and at the Congress 
of Vienna he received as re'svard for his services the enlarge- 
ment of his principality, and its erection into a grand- 
duchy, Charles died in 1828. His correspondence mth 
Groethe was published in 1863 at Leipsic. 

CHARLES EDWARD, or, in full, Chaei.es Edwaub 
Louis Philip Casimie (1720-1788), was born on the 3 1st 
December 1730, He was the elder son of James, known 
as the Pretender and the Chevalier St George. Grandson 
of James 11. and nephew of Anne, he was heir of line of 
both these’sovereigns j but the hereditary rights of his father 
and himself had been declared null under the Proclamation 
of Eights and other parliamentary enactments which fol- 
lowed and completed the Revolution of 1688. 

The young prince was educated at Rome, his mother, 
by blood a Sobieski, superintending his studies for some 
years. On the whole his education was good ; he became 
conversant with the French, Italian, and Latin languages, 
and his religious training was watched with interest by the 
Pope. His father’s miniature court was frequented by 
English and Scottish noblemen of Jacobite sympathies, by 
foreign enemies of the house of Hanover, and by bigoted 
supporters of the Romish faith ; and the influence of this 
society is distinctly evident upon his after life. In 1734, 
the duke of Livia, afterwards duke of Berwick, who was 
proceeding to join Don Carlos in his struggle for the crown 
of Naples, passed through Rome. He offered to the 
Pretender to take charge of his son, should Charles be 
willing to accompany him in his expedition. This offer 
was accepted, and the youth of fourteen, having been 
appointed general of artillery by Don Carlos, shared with 
credit the dangers of the successful siege of Gaeta. 

The handsome and accomplished youth, whose doings 
were eagerly reported by the English ambassador, was now 
introduced by his father and the Pope to the highest Italian 
society, which he fascinated by the frankness of his manner 
and the grace and dignity of his bearing. To these, more 
than to any power of his mind or heroism of his career, are 
to be attributed the successes of his early life. James 
despatched his son ou a tour through the chief Itahan 
cities, that his education as a prince and man of the world 
might be completed. The distinction with which he was 
received on his journey, the royal honours paid to him in 
Venice, and the jealous interference of the English 
ambassador in regard to his reception by the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, show how great was the respect in which the 
exiled house was held by foreign Catholic powers, as well as 
the watchful policy of England in regard to its fortunes. 

The Pretender himself calculated upon foreign aid in his 
attempts to restore the monarchy of the Stuarts ; and the 
idea of rebellion unassisted by invasion or by support of 
any kind from abroad was one which it was left for 
Charles Edward to endeavour to realize. Of all the 
European nations France was the one on which Jacobite 
hopes mainly rested, and the keen sympathy which Cardinal 
Tenein, who had succeeded Fleury as French minister 
of war, felt for the Pretender resulted in a definite arrange- 
ment for an invasion of England to be timed simul- 
taneously with a pre-arranged Scottish rebellion. Charles 
was secretly despatched to Paris. A squadron under 
Admiral Eoquefeuille sailed from the coast of Prance. 
Transports containing 7000 troops, to be led by Marshal 
Saxe, accompanied by the young prince, set sail for England. 
The sight of the English fleet and a severe storm effected, 
however, a complete disaster without any actual engagement 


having taken place. The loss in ships of the line, in 
transports, and in lives was a crushing blow to the hopes 
of Charles, who remained in France in a retirement which 
he keenly felt, and which he resolved to quit by a personal 
visit to Scotland. 

He had at Rome made the acquaintance of Lord Elcho 
and of Murray of Broughton ; at Paris he had seen many 
supporters of the Stuart cause j he was aware that in every 
European court the Jacobites were represented in earnest 
intrigue j and he had now taken a considerable share in 
correspondence and other actual work connected with the 
promotion of his own and his father’s interests. Although 
dissuaded by every friend he had, he, on 13th Jnly 1745, 
sailed for Scotland on board the small brig “ La Doutelle,” 
which was accompanied by a French man-of-war, ‘‘ The 
Elizabeth,” laden with arms and ammunition. “The 
Elizabeth” fell in with an English man-of-war and had 
to return to France, while Charles escaped during the 
engagement, and at length arrived on the 2d of August 
off Erisca, a little island of the Hebrides. Receiving, 
however, hut a cool reception from Macdonald of Boisdale, 
he set sail again and arrived at the hay of Lochnahuagh, 
on the west coast of Inverness-shire, 

The Macdonalds of Clanranald and Kinloch Moidart, 
along with other chieftains, again attempted to dissuade 
him from the rashness of an unaided rising, but they yielded 
at last to the enthusiasm of his manner, and Charles landed 
on Scottish soil in the company of the “Seven Men of 
Moidart,” who had come with him from France, Every- 
where, however, he met with discouragement among the 
chiefs, whose adherence he wished to secure j but at last, 
by enlisting the support of Cameron of Lochiel, he gained 
a footing for more than a miniature rebellion. With 
secrecy and speed communications were entered into with 
the known leaders of the Highland tribes, and on the 19th 
of August, in the valley of Glenfinnan, the standard of 
James III. and VIII. was raised in the midst of a motley 
but increasing crowd. 

On the same day Sir John Cope, at the head of 1500 
men, left Edinburgh in search of Charles j but, fearing an 
attack in the Pass of the Corryarrick, he changed his 
proposed route to Inverness, and Charles thus had the 
undefended south country before him. In the beginning 
of September he entered Perth, having gained numerous 
accessions to his forces on his march. Passing through 
Dunblane, Stirling, Falkirk, and Linlithgow he arrived 
within a few miles of the astonished metropolis, and on the 
16th of September a body of his skirmishers defeated the 
dragoons of Colonel Gardiner in what was known as the 
“Canter of Coltbrig.” His success was still further 
augmented by his being enabled to enter the city, a few of 
Cameron’s Highlanders having on the following morning, 
by a happy ruse, secured the Netherbow Port. On the 18th 
he occupied Holyrood. 

Cope had by this time brought his disappointed forces 
by sea to Dunbar. On the 20fch Charles met and defeated 
him at Prestonpans, and returned to prosecute the siege 
of Edinburgh Castle, which, however, he raised on General 
Guest’s threatening to lay the city in ruins. In the 
beginning of November Charles left Edinburgh never to 
return. He was at the head of at least 6000 men ; hut 
the ranks were speedily thinned by the desertion of High- 
landers, whose experience had led them to consider war 
merely as a raid and an immediate return with plunder. 
Having passed through Kelso, he, on the 9th November, 
laid siege to Carlisle, which capitulated in a week. On 
the 4th of December he had reached Derby and was within 
two days’ march of London, whose inhabitants were terror- 
struck, and where a commercial panic immediately ensued. 
Two armies under English leadership were now in the field 
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against him, — the one under Marshal Wade, whom he had 
evaded by entering England from the west, and the other 
under the duke of Cumberland, who had returned from 
the Continent. London was not to be supposed helpless 
in such an emergency ; Manchester, Glasgow, and Dumfries, 
rid of his presence, had risen against Mm, and Charles 
paused. There was division among his advisers and 
desertion among his men, and on the 6th of December he 
commenced his retreat. 

Closely pursued by Cumberland, he marched across the 
border, and at last stopped to lay siege to Stirling. At 
Falkirk, on the 17th of January 1746, he defeated General 
Hawley, who had marched from Edinburgh to intercept his 
retreat. A fortnight later, however, Charles raised the siege 
of Stirling, and after a weary though successful march, 
rested his troops at Inverness. Having taken Forts George 
and Augustus, and had varying success against the 
supporters of the Government in the north, he at last pre- 
pared to face the duke of Cumberland, who had passed the 
early spring at Aberdeen. On the 8th of April the duke 
marched thence to meet Charles, whose little army, ex- 
hausted with a futile night march, half-starving, and broken 
by desertion, he engaged at Culloden on 16th April 1746. 
The decisive and cruel defeat sealed the fate of Charles 
Edward and the house of Stuart. 

Charles fled. Accompanied by the faithful Hed Burke, 
and a few other followers, he gained the western coast. 
Hunted hither and thither, the prince wandered on foot or 
cruised restlessly in open boats among the many islands of 
the west. The barren Benbecula sheltered him for a month. 
In lack of food, unsightly in appearance, having a strange 
contentment under his misfortunes, and already betraying 
his weakness for liquor, Charles, upon whose head a price j 
of i&30,000 had a year before been set, was relentlessly 
pursued by the spies of the Government. Disguised in 
women’s clothes, and aided by a passport obtained by the 
devoted Flora MacDonald, he passed through Skye, and 
parted from his conductress at Portree, Shortly afterwards 
he was again on the mainland, and in the end of July he 
took refuge with the Seven men of Glenmoriston,” a body 
of outlawed Jacobite freebooters, with whom for a time he 
was safe. Having joined Lochiel and Cluny Macpherson, 
he at last heard that two French ships were in waiting for 
him at the place of his first arrival in Scotland — loch- 
naMagh. 

He embarked with speed, and sailed for France. Ere- 
long he was again intriguing in Paris, and even in Madrid. 
So far as political assistance went his efforts were in vain ; 
and he plunged eagerly into the gaieties of Parisian society, 
of which he was the hero for some years. 

The enmity of the English Government to Charles 
Edward made peace with France an impossibility, so long 
as she continued to harbour the young prince. A condition 
of the treaty of Aix-la-ChapeUe, concluded in October 
1748, was that every member of the house of Stuart should 
be expelled the French dominions. Charles had forestalled 
the proclamation of the treaty by an indignant protest 
against its injustice, and a declaration that he would not 
be bound by its provisions. But his indignation and 
persistent refusal to comply with the request that he should 
voluntarily leave France had to be met at last with force ; 
he was apprehended, imprisoned for a week at Yincennes, 
and on the 17th December conducted to the French 
border. He lingered at Avignon ; but the French, com- 
pelled to hard measures by the English, refused to he 
satisfied; and the Pope, under threat of a bombardment 
of Civita Vecchia, advised the prince to withdraw. Charles j 
simply and quietly disappeared ; and for years Europe 
watched for him in vain, It is now established, almost 
with certainty, that he returned to the neighbourhood of 
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Paris; and it is supposed that iiis residence was known to 
the French ministers, who, however, firmly proclaimed 
their ignorance. In 1750, in 1752, and again, it is thought, 
in 1754, he was even in London, hatching futile plots and 
risking his safety for his hopeless cause. 

During the next ten years of his life Charles Edward 
had become a confirmed profligate. His illicit connection 
with a Miss Walkenshaw, whom he had first met at 
Bannockburn House while conducting the siege of Stirling, 
his imperious fretful temper, his drunken habits and 
debauched life, could no longer he concealed. He wandered 
over Europe in disguise, alienating the friends and crushing 
the hopes of his party; and in 1766, on the death of his 
father, he w'as treated even by the Pope with contempt, 
and his title as heir to the British throne was openly- 
repudiated by the great powers. 

It was in 1772 that France, stiU, intriguing against 
England, arranged that Louise, Princess of Stolberg, should 
marry the besotted prince (now passing under the title of 
Count Albany) who tw-elve years before had so cruelly 
maltreated his pammonr that she had left him for ever. 
Six years afterwards, however, the countess had to take 
refuge in a convent. Her husband’s conduct was brutal, 
and her own life was in danger at his hands. Her sus- 
pected attachment to Alfieri the poet and the persistent 
complaints of the prince at last brought about a formal 
separation, and Charles Edward, lonely, iU, and evidently 
near death, remained at Florence. In remorse he wrote 
for his daughter, the child of Miss "Walkenshaw, and she 
remained with him, under the name of duchess of Albany, 
during the last two years of his life. He died at Eome on 
the 31st of January 1788, and was buried in the Orotie 
Vaiicane of St Peter’s. 

See Earl Stanliope's Foriy-Fite, Chambers’s Sisicry of thi 
Rebellion of mZ-Q, Bvcdoxi & History of Scotland, Hayward’s 
vol. ii., Hale’s Fall of the Stiutris, Ewald's lAfe and Times of Charles 
Stmri, The Autobiography of Flora Macdonald, &c, 

CHABLES EMMANHEL I, The Great (1562-1630), 
duke of Savoy, succeeded his father Philibert Emmanuel in 
1580. After having fought in alliance with Spain, France, 
and Germany, he laid claim to the throne of France on the 
death of Henry HI. He became involved in war with 
Henry lY. and also with the Swiss, and was defeated at 
St Joire in 15B9. But the peace to which his defeat com- 
pelled him was soon broken, and he joined the Catholic 
league. He gained several successes, and obtained posses- 
sion of Saluzzo, for which he had fought both with Henry 
m. and Henry lY. He next attacked Geneva, but without 
success ; and his alliance with' France against Spain was 
equally unfortunate, for Henry IV. dying, the regent 
made peace with Spain, and Charles was compelled to follow 
her example. After this he conquered Montferrat, which, 
however, he was unable to retain; and in 1619 he laid 
claim to the imperial crown without success. New leagues 
against Spain and against the Genoese followed. But 
finally the French conquered Savoy and part of Piedmont, 
and Charles died overwhelmed with misfortune. 

CHAELES MABTEL (about 689-741), wm an 
illegitimate son of Pepin d'Heristal, duke of Austrasia and 
mayor of the palace of the Merovingian kings of France. 
The wildness of Charles’s youth, and most of all the 
suspicion that he was concerned in the murder of his 
brother, totally estranged the affection of his father, who 
left the mayoralty to one of his grandsons, and the regency 
to his wife. The Austrasians, however, unwilling to be 
ruled by an infant and a woman, made Charles their duke. 
His life was from that time one continual battle, of which 
the result was to lay the foundation of the modem, French, 
kingdom. He subdued the Neustrians, and made himself 
mayor of the palace ; he forced the duke of Aquitaine to do 
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homage to the French crown; he drove back the Saxons, 
Bavarians, and other German tribes, who ravaged the fron- 
tier ; and he compeEed the Frisians to embrace Christianity. 
But by far his most important achievement was the victoiy 
which he won between Tours and Poitiers in 732, when 
he finally stayed the northward advance of the Saracens, 
and thus materially affected the subsequent course of 
European history. It is a commonly accepted tradition 
that it was his valour in this battle which gained him the 
title of Martel, or “the Hammer.” In 737, on the death 
of Thierry IV., Charles did not go through the form of 
appointing another nominal king, though he never altered 
his own title. He divided his territory between Ms two 
sons, Pepin and Garloman, the former receiving Heustria, 
the latter Austrasia ; and on the death of Carloman, Pepin 
gained possession of the whole kingdom, and assumed the 
title of king. Of the favour of the church Charles Martel 
was careless ; he seized her lands to reward his warriors ; 
and though he more than once defended the Pope, his name 
was execrated by the clergy, who were fond of painting 
him amid the torments of hell. 

CHARLESTON, a city, a seaport, and the capital of 
Charleston county. South Carolina, United States, is 
situated in 32° 45' N. lat. and 79° 57' W. long. It 
stands upon a flat tongue of land pointing south-eastward 
between the Ashley and Cooper rivers, which here de- 
bouche into a spacious harbour extending about 7 miles 
south-e^t to the Atlantic, with an average width of two 
miles. The harbour is surrounded by land on all sides 
except the entrance, which is about one mile wide and 18 
feet deep. The water in the harbour, however, is very 
much deeper, and the work of increasing the depth of the 
entrance is in progress. Fronting the Atlantic, and 
extending northwards, is Sullivan’s Island, about six miles 
long; and on the other side of the entrance is Morris 
Island which stretches to the southward. Both islands 
are penetrated by channels. The harbour is well defended, 
— at its entrance by Forts Sumter and Moultrie, and in- 
side by Castle Pinckney and Fort Ripley. 

Owing to the lowness of the ground on which it is built. 
Charleston presents a peculiarly picturesque appearance 
from the harbour. Its spires and public buildings seem to 
rise out of the sea, while the richness of the surrounding 
foliage gives the place a particularly engaging aspect. Its 
proximity to the ocean tends materially to the equalization 
of the climate. In June 1874 the mean temperature in 
January was 52° 1', in June 81°, in July 79° 3', and in 
August 79° r. The maximum temperature (96°) occurred 
in June, and the minimum (27°) m January. The city 
covers an area of about five square miles, and has a water 
front of about nine miles. The streets are regularly laid 
out, and are generally well paved and lighted with gas. 
King Street and Meeting Street, the two chief avenues of 
the city, extend in nearly parallel lines, and are intersected 
by the shorter cross streets, which run between Ashley and 
Cooper rivers. There is little uniformity in the buildings, 
and there is a want of public squares and places; but 
many of the residences are surrounded with spacious orna- 
mental grounds, which, with the numerous shade trees of 
all kinds, give the city a picturesque appearance. The 
most noted public buildings are the city orphan house, 
which has extensive grounds, the city hall, the custom-house, 
the arsenal, the court-house, and the Academy of Music, a 
theatre, which is esteemed one of the beat in the southern 
States. The population of Charleston has increased from 
18,711 in 1800 to 42,986 in 1860, to 40,519 in 1860, 
to 48,956 in 1870 (of whom 22,7 49 were coloured and 4892 
foreigners), and to 66,540 in 1875 (of whom 32,012 were 
coloured). 

Charleston is one of the leading commercial cities of the 


South, being the outlet for a very rich rice and cotton pro- 
ducing country, and a point of supply for an extensive 
territory embracing South Carolina and parts of North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi. The commerce consists chiefly of exports. Dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1875, the foreign commerce 
comprised exports to the value of 9,655,966, and imports 
valued at $680,343. Included ia the exports there were 
265,410 bales of cotton, valued at $18,709,949. Besides 
this foreign commerce there is an extensive trade in cotton, 
rice, naval stores, phosphate, and lumber, which are shipped 
in large quantities to ports of the United States. The 
extent of the commerce in these articles will be indicated 
by the following statement of the quantities received in 
Charleston from the interior for shipment for a series of 
years ending August 31 : — 



1873. 

1674. 

1875. 

Cotton, Upland bales 

„ Sea Island . „ 

Rice tierces 

Naval stores, spirits.... casks 

,, rosin Sb 

Pbospbate, raw tons 

,, manufactured ,, 

Timber feet 

368,710 

17,418 

48,943 

40,000 

185,683 

49,838 

56,298 

21,000,000 

425,394 
11,362 
43,667 
41,000 
180,000 
[ 66,418 

46,302 
21,000,000 

409,724 

10,223 

46,796 

50,265 

225,957 

51,546 

49,600 

5,242,238 


Of the total shipments of cotton during the year ending 
August 31, 1876, 264,305 hales were sent to foreign, and 
154,869 to home ports. The large quantities of bone 
phosphate annually shipped are obtained in the vicinity of 
the city, where the richest deposits of this material in the 
United States have been discovered. A valuable fertilizer 
is manufactured from the phosphate. During the year 
ending June 30, 1875, 236 vessels, of 102,023 tons, 
entered in the foreign trade, and 268, of 119,274 tons, 
cleared ; 604 vessels, of 382,018 tons, entered, and 461, 
of 328,266 tons, cleared in the coastwise trade. The 
number of vessels registered, enrolled, and licensed was 
186, of 12,051 tons. The manufactures of Charleston are 
of inferior importance compared with its commerce. 
Among the most important industries are the manufacture 
of fertilizers from phosphate, iu which more than $2,000,000 
is invested, and the preparation of rice for market by 
removing the husk, cleaning, &c. There are three rice 
mills in the city, where a large part of the rice crop of 
South Carolina and Georgia is cleaned. The manufacture 
of sulphuric acid is extensively carried on in connection 
with the phosphate industry. Charleston has an extensive 
wholesale trade in dry goods, boots and shoes, clothing, hats 
and caps, drugs and medicines, &c. The city has three 
national, four State, and five savings banks. Three rail- 
roads havetheir termini here, — the North-Eastern, extending 
to Florence ; the South Carolina, to Augusta, Ga.; and the 
Savannah and Charleston. The Santee canal, 22 miles 
long, connects Charleston with the Santee River. The city 
is divided into eight wards, and is governed by a mayor 
and eighteen aldermen. It has an excellent fire depart- 
ment and an efficient police system. Among the public 
charitable institutions are the city orphan house, the catholic 
orphan asylum, the almshouse, the asylum for the aged 
and infirm, the city hospital, and the asylum for coloured 
orphans. In 1874 the school population was 12,727 
of whom 3291 white and 2221 coloured children were 
attending the public schools. There were 76 teachers 
employed, of whom all were white, and all, except four, 
were females. The public schools are graded as primary, 
grammar, and high. There is also a normal school for girls. 
The higher institutions of learning are the College of 
Charleston, founded in 1785, which has a faculty of five 
and an excellent museum ; and the Medical College of the 
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State of South Carolina, opened in 1832, which has a 
faculty of eight and a valuable pathological and anatomical 
museum. The Charleston library was founded in 1748, 
and has about 15,000 volumes. There are published in 
the city fifteen newspapers and periodicals — four daily, two 
thrice a week, four weekly, two fortnightly, two monthly, 
and one quarterly. The city contains 39 churches, the 
most noted edifices being St Michael’s, built in 1752, and 
St Philip’s, both Episcopal. 

Charleston was founded about 1680 by English colonists 
who had come over with William Sayle. As early as 1670 
they had settled a few miles distant from the site of the 
present city at a place which they named Charleston. The 
new vUlage soon began to flourish, while the original 
settlement dwindled away and disappeared. During the 
revolutionary war two unsuccessful attempts were made by 
the British forces to take Charleston, — the first by Sir 
Peter Parker and Sir Henry Clinton in 1776, and the 
second hy General Prevost in 1779. After a siege of 
several weeks, the city was taken in May 1780 by a force 
under Sir Henry Clinton, but it was evacuated by the British 
in December 1782. In the recent civil war between the 
Northern and the Southern States Charleston was the scene 
of the first hostilities, which commenced April 12, 1861, 
with the bombardment of Fort Sumter by the Confederate 
General Beauregard. After the surrender of the Fort the 
Confederates took possession of the city, and held it until 
February I860. In April 1863 a naval attack was made 
upon the fortifications in the harbour by a Federal fleet of 
nine iron-clads commanded by Admiral Du Pont, This 
effort, however, proved unsuccessful, as was also a land 
attack made by General Gillmore in July ensuing. The 
advance of General Sherman’s army through South 
Carolina, and the fall of Columbia, the capital of the State, 
led to the evacuation of Charleston by the Confederates 
on the 17th of February 1860. The public buildings, 
cotton warehouses, stores, shipping, &c., had previously 
been fired by order of the general in command. From 
this and other causes the city suffered much injury during 
the war ; but since its close many new buildings have been 
erected, and there has been marked commercial and 
industrial progress. (e. s. d.) 

CHAELESTOWN, formerly a separate city of the 
United States, in Middlesex county, Massachusetts, but 
since 1874 incorporated with the city of Boston, with which 
it had long before been in many respects practically one. 
It was founded in 1628 or 1629, and soon rose into im- 
portance. The most remarkable event in its history is its 
almost complete destruction in 1775 durmg the revolu- 
tionary war, Its population in 1800 was 2751, which at 
the time of its incorporation with Boston had increased to 
32,040. See Boston. 

OHAELET, Nicolas Toussaint, a designer and 
painter, more especially of military subjects, was bom in 
Paris on 20th December 1792, and died there on 30th 
October 1845. He was the son of a dragoon in the Ee- 
pnblican army, whose death in the ranks left the widow 
and orphan in very poor circumstances. Madame Charlet, 
however, a woman of determined spirit and an extreme 
Napoleonist, managed to give her boy a moderate education 
at the Lyc4e Napol4on, and was repaid by his lifelong 
affection. His first employment was in a Parisian mairie, 
where he had to register recruits : he served in the 
National Guard in 1814, fought bravely at the Barriere de 
Clichy, and, being thus unacceptable to the Bourbon party, 
was dismissed from the mairie in 1816. He then, having 
from a very early age had a propensity for drawing, entered 
the atelier of the distinguished painter Baron Gros, and 
soon began issuing the first of those lithographed designs 
which eventually brought him renown. His Grenadier de 
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TTaterloo, with the motto “ La Garde meurt et ne se rend 
pas” (a famous phrase which has got attributed to Cam- 
bronne, but which he never uttered, and which cannot, 
perhaps, be tmced farther than to this lithograph by 
Charlet), was particularly popular. It was only towards 
1822, however, that he began to be successful in a pro- 
fessional sense. Lithographs (about 2000 altogether), 
water-colours, sepia-drawings, numerous oil sketches, and a 
few etchings followed one another rapidly; there were 
also three exhibited oil pictures, the first of which was 
especially admired — Episode in the Campaign of Eussia 
(1836), the Passage of the Ehine by Moreau (1837), 
Wounded Soldiers Halting in a Eavine (1843). Besides the 
military subjects in which he peculiarly delighted, and 
which found an energetic response in the popular heart, 
and kept alive a feeling of regret for the recent past of 
the French nation and discontent with the present — 
a feeling which increased upon the artist himself 
towards the close of his career, — Charlet designed many 
subjects of town life and peasant life, the ways of children, 
&c., with much wit and whim in the descriptive mottoes. 
One of the most famous sets is the Tie Civile, Politique, et 
hlilitaire du Caporal Yalentin, 50 lithographs, dating 
from 1838 to 1842. In 1838 his health began to fail, 
owing to an affection of the chest. Charlet was an uncom- 
monly tall man, with an expressive face, bantering and 
good natured ; his character corresponded, full of boyish 
fun and high spirits, with manly independence, and a vein 
of religious feeling, and he was a hearty favourite among 
his intimates, one of whom was the celebrated painter 
G^ricault. Charlet married in 1824, and two sons survived 
Mm. A life of Mm was published in 1856 hy a military 
friend, De la Combe. 

CHAELEVILLE, a handsome and well-built town of 
France, on the left bank of the Meuse, in. the department 
of Ardennes, about one mile north of M^^res, with 
wMdbi it is connected by a saspension bridge. Since the 
end of the 17th century it has become a thriving place, 
with manufactures of n^s, hardware, and firearms, and an 
active export trade in wine, spirits, coal, iron, and slates. 
It has tribunals of primary instance and commerce, a com- 
modious port, a theatre, a large public library, and a cabinet 
of natural history. The royal manufactory of arms foimerly 
established here was transferred to Tulle and Chatellerault, 
CharleviUe was founded by Charles of Gonzagua, eighth 
duke of Mantua, in 1606, and continued in the possession 
of Ms family till 17 08. Its fortifications were dismantled 
in 1687 ; and in 1815 it was plundered by the Prussians. 
Louis Dufour, the abh^ of Longuerue, was bom in the 
town. Population in 1872, 12,059. 

CHAELEVOIX, Pieeee FEAirpois Xavier de (1682- 
1761), a French Jesuit traveller and historian, was horn at 
St Quentin in 1682. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
society of the Jesuits ; and, at the age of twenty-three, 
was sent to Canada, where he remained for four years. 
He afterwards became professor of belles lettres at home ; 
and travelled on the errands of his society in various 
countries. In 1720 he visited America for two years, in 
order to collect materials for Ms Histoire de la Wouvelle- 
France^ which appeared in 1744. He also wrote Eistoire 
de Paraguay Mistorie de Saini Domingne (1730), 

Eistoire du Japan, a compilation chiefly from Hampfer 
(Eouen, 1715); and he was one of the directors of the 
Journal de Trhiaux. 

CHAELOTTENBUEG, a town of Prussia, in the pro- 
vince of Brandenburg, district of Potsdam, and circle of 
Teltow, situated on the Spree, four miles west of Berlin, with 
wMch a fine promenade connects it. The town has well- 
built straight streets, two churches, and a free park ; it has 
several spinning mills, oil and vitriol factories, a beer brewery. 
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and distilleries. It is mueli frequented in summer by 
visitors from Berlin. Tbe castle, built in 1696 for the queen 
of Frederick L, the electress Sophia Charlotte, after whom 
the town was named, contains a collection^ of antiquities 
and paintings. In the castle grounds there is an extensive 
orangery, as also a granite mausoleum, the work of Schen- 
kel, mth monuments of Frederick William III. and Queen 
Louise by Rauch, The population in 1871 was 19,518. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, a town of the United States, 
the capital of Albemarle county, Virginia, situated about 65 
miles north-west of Richmond on Moore’s Creek, a tributary 
of Eivanna river. It is a railway junction of some import- 
ance ; but its celebrity is due to the university of Virginia 
and the residence of Thomas Jefferson, which are both in 
the neighbourhood. The university was founded by 
Jefferson in 1819, and over |200,000 was spent on the 
buildings ; it is endowed and controlled by the state, and 
was attended in 1875 by 330 students. MonticeUo, the 
founder’s residence, is stiU standing, though in a somewhat 
dilapidated state, and his tomb is to be seen in the family 
burying-ground. The population of the town in 1 87 0 was 
2838, of whom 1473 were coloured. 

CHARLOTTE TOWFT, a town of British America, in 
the Dominion of Canada, the capital of Prince Edward 
Island, is situated on gently rising ground on the north 
bank of Hillshorough River, at its junction with York 
River, not far from the south coast, in 14® 15' N. lat. and 
63® 7' W, long. Ib has a good harbour in Hillsborough 
Bay, and the river is navigable by the largest vessels for 
several miles. Besides the Government buildings and the 
court-house, the town possesses an Episcopal, a Roman 
Catholic, and a Scotch church, a fort and barracks, a con- 
vent, a lunatic asylum, an exchange, a jail, three banks, 
and an almshouse j its educational institutions include 
the Prince of Wales College, supported by the province, the 
Roman Catholic College of St Dunstan’s, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Academy, founded in 1871, and a normal 
school f and among its industrial establishments are an. iron 
foundry, a woollen factory, and shipbuilding yards. Large 
quantities of grain are exported, as well as potatoes, fish, 
and pork. A steamer plies between the town and Southport 
every hour, and there is regular communication with several 
of the other continental ports, A railway, with a total 
length of 200 miles, runs east to Georgetown and Souris, 
and west to Somerside, Alberton, and Tignish. Population 
in 1871, 8807. 

CHAROLLES, a town of France, the capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Sa6ne-et-Loire, 3 
miles by rail W.N.W. of MScon. It has tribunals of 
primary instance and commerce, an agricultural society, 
a communal college, a public library, manufactories of 
potteryware, iron forges, and a considerable trade in corn, 
wine, cattle, and timber. It was the capital of Charolais, 
an old division of France, which from the 13th century 
gave the title of count to its possessors. In 1327 the 
countship passed by marriage to the house of Axmagnac ; 
and in 1390 it was sold to Philip of Burgundy. After the 
death of Charles the Bold, who in his youth had borne the 
title of count of Charolais, it was seized by Louis XL of 
France; but in 1493 it was ceded by Charles YIH. to 
Maximilian of Austria, the representative of the Burgundian 
family. Ultimately passing to the Spanish kings, it 
became for a considerable period an object of dispute 
between France and Spain, until at length it was assigned 
to Condd the Great, in reward for the services he had 
rendered to the Spanish monarch. The ruins of the count’s 
castle occupy tjie summit of a hill in the immediate vicinity 
of the town. Population in 1872, 3064. 

CHARON, in Grecian naythology, the son of Erebus and 
Nox, whose office it was to ferry the souls of the deceased 
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who had received the rite of sepulture over the waters of 
Acheron. For this service each soul was required to pay 
an obolus or danace, one of which coins was accordingly 
placed in the mouth of every corpse previous to burial, 

GHAEONDAS, a celebrated lawgiver, who legislated 
not only for his native Catana, but likewise for various 
cities of Magna Grgecia, By some he is said to have been 
a disciple of Pythagoras, who flourished 540-510 B.c. ; 
and according to the common account (as given by 
Diodorus, xn.), he also drew up a code for the use of the 
Thurians ; but this statement is scarcely admissible, since 
Thurii was not founded till the year 443, and it is known 
that the laws of Oharondas were in use among the Rhegians 
tiU they were abolished by Anaxilaus, who reigned from 
4;94r~4;76 B.C. It is traditionally related that Charondas 
feU a sacrifice to one of his own laws, by which it was 
made a capital offence to appear armed in a public assembly. 
Hastening to quell a tumult on his return from a military 
expedition, his sword still han^ng by his side, he was 
reminded hy a citizen of his violation of the law, upon 
which Oharondas exclaimed— “ Then will I seal it with 
my blood ! ” and immediately plunged the weapon into 
his breast. Fragments of his laws are given in Heyne’s 
Opitsculat vol. ii 

CHARPENTIER, Fbai7§ois (1620-1702), archaeologist 
and man of letters, was born at Paris. Intended for the 
bar, he quitted law for literature at an early age, and was 
employed by the great rninister Colbert, who had deter- 
mined on the foundation of a French East India Company, 
to draw up an explanatory account of the project for the 
perusal of Louis XIY, ; to the memoir he thus prepared he 
afterwards added a second part. Charpentier, who was an 
ardent admirer of his own tongue, was one of the first to 
demonstrate the absurdity of the use of Latin in monu- 
mental inscriptions, and to him was entrusted the task of 
suppl3dng the paintings of Lebrun in the Yersailles Gallery 
with appropriate legends. He acquitted himself so 
indifferently of the commission that his verses had to be 
replaced by others, the work of Racine and Boileau. With 
these poets Charpentier had already quarrelled, having 
espoused the cause of Perrault in the famous academical 
dispute (1687) concerning the relative merit of the ancients 
aud moderns, and their notices of him are by no means 
calculated to place his abilities in the most favourable 
light. He is credited with an important share in the 
production of the magnificent series of medals that coin- 
[ memorate the principal events of the age of Louis Quatorze. 
Charpentier, who was long in receipt of a pension of 1200 
livres from Colbert, was erudite and often ingenious, but 
I he was always heavy and commonplace. His principal 
works are a Vi6 de Socrate (1650), a translation of the 
Gyropcedia of Xenophon (1659), the TraiU de la, Peiniw'e 
ParlmUe (1684), and the pifense de V Excellence de la 
Langue Frangaise (1695). 

OHAEEON PiBEBB (1541-1603), a French philosopher, 
bom in Paris in 1541, was one of the twenty-five children 
of a bookseller of that city. After studying kw at Orleans 
and Bourges, and obtaining the degree of doctor from the 
latter university, he settled at Paris to practise as an 
advocate. But, having met with no great success during 
five or six years, he entered the church, and soon gained 
the highest popularity as a preacher, rising to the dignity 
of canon, and being appointed preacher in ordinary to 
Queen Margaret. At length, when about forty-seven years 
of age, he determined to fulfil a vow which he had once 
made to enter the cloister; but, being rejected by the 
Carthusians and by the Celestines, and having taken the 
advice of some professed casuists, he held himself absolved, 
and continued to follow his old profession. He delivered 
a course of sermons at Angers, and in the next year passed 
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to Bordeaux, where lie formed his short hut famous and 
important friendship with Montaigne. Its intimacy is 
shown by the fact that at the death of Montaigne, in 1592, 
Charron was requested in his will to bear the arms of his 
family. 

In 1594 Charron published (at first anonymously, after- 
wards under the name of “ Benedict VaiUant, Advocate of 
the Holy Baith,” and also, in 1594, in his own name) Les 
Trois Yerith, in which, by methodical and orthodox argu- 
ment, he seeks to prove that there is a God and a true re- 
ligion, that the true religion is the Christmn, and that the 
true church is the Roman Catholic. The last book (which is 
three-fourths of the whole work) is chiefly an answer to 
the famous Protestant work entitled Ze Traite de VJ^glhe 
by Du Plessis Momay ; and in the second edition (1595) 
there is an elaborate reply to an attack on the third Vcrite 
which had been published anonymously by a Protestant 
writer. Les Trois Verites gained considerable popularity, 
ran through several editions, and obtained for its author the 
favour of the bishop of Cahors, who appointed him grand 
vicar and theological canon. It also led to his being 
chosen deputy to the general assembly of the clergy, of 
which body he became chief secretary. It was followed 
in 1600 by Discours Chrestiens, a book of sermons, similar 
in tone, half of which treat of the Eucharist. 

In the following year (1601) Charron published at 
Bordeaux his third and most remarkable work — ^the 
famous De la Sagesse, a complete popular system of moral 
philosophy, Usually, and so far correctly, it is coupled 
with the Essays of Montaigne, to which the author is under 
very extensive obligations j but though it is avowedly com- 
posed in great part of the thoughts and even the words of 
others, there is distinct individuality in the book. It is 
specially interesting from the time when it appeared, and 
the man by whom it was written. Conspicuous as a 
champion of orthodoxy against atheists, Jews, and Protest- 
ants — without resigning this position, and still upholding 
practical orthodoxy — Charron suddenly stood forth as the 
representative of the most complete intellectual scepticism. 

His psychology is sensationalist. "With sense aU our 
knowledge commences, and into sense all may be resolved. 
The soul, located in the ventricles of the brain, is affected 
by the temperament of the individual ; the dry tempera- 
ment produces acute intelligence ; the moist, memory 3 the 
hot, imagination. Dividing the intelligent soul into these 
three faculties, he shows — after the manner which Bacon 
subsequently adopted — what branches of science correspond 
with each. With regard to the nature of the soul he merely 
quotes opinions. The belief in its immortality, he says, is 
the most universal of beliefs, but the most feebly supported 
by reason. As to man’s power of attaining truth his 
scepticism is decided ; and he plainly declares that none of 
our faculties enable us to distinguish truth from error. 
In comparing man with the lower animals, Charron insists 
that there are no breaks in nature. Those parts which 
approach and touch one another are more or less similar. 
So between man and the other animals there is much near- 
ness and kindred.” The latter have reason ; nay, they 
have virtue ; and, though inferior in some respects, in others 
they are superior. The estimate formed of man is not, 
indeed, flattering. His five most essential qualities are 
vanity, weakness, inconstancy, misery, presumption. Upon 
this view of human nature and the human lot Charron 
founds his moral system. Equally sceptical with Mon- 
taigne, and decidedly more cynical, he is distingnislied by 
a deeper and sterner tone. Man comes into the world 
to endure ; let him endure then, and that in sQence. To 
be grieved by others’ sorrows is a weakness ; our compas- 
sion should be like that of God, who succours the suffer- 
ing without sharing in their pain. Avoid vulgar errors; 
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cherish universal sympathy. Let no passion or attachment 
become too powerful for restraint. Follow the customs and 
laws which surround you. Such are the maxims he lays 
down. 

Special interest attaches to Charron’s treatment of reli- 
gion. He has been lauded for his piety, and condemned for 
his infidelity ; but he is justly to be regarded as a sceptic 
of the school of Montaigne, He insists on the diversities 
in religions ; he dwells also on what would indicate a com- 
mon origin. All grow from small beginnings and increase 
by a sort of popular contagion ; all teach that God is to be 
appeased by prayers, presents, vows, but especially, and 
most irrationally, by human suffering. Each is said by 
its devotees to have been given by inspiration. In fact, 
however, a man is a Christian, Jew, or Mahometan, before 
he knows he is a man, One religion is buQt upon another; 
the Jewish, for instance, on the Egyptian and other Gen- 
tile religions, the Christian on the Jewish, the Mahometan 
on the Jewish and Christian combined. But while he 
openly declares religion to be strange to common sense,” 
the practical result at which Charron arrives is that one is 
not to sit in judgment on his faith, but to be “ simple and 
obedient,” and to allow himself to be led by public autho- 
rity. This is one rule of wisdom with regard to religion ; 
and another equally important is to avoid superstition. 
What superstition is he boldly ventures to define. It is 
the belief that God is like a hard judge who, eager to find 
fault, narrowly examines our slightest act, that He is 
revengeful and hard to appease, and that therefore He must 
be flattered and importuned, and won over by pain and 
sacrifice. True piety, which is the first of duties, is, ou 
the other hand, the knowledge of God and of one’s self, the 
latter knowledge being necessary to the former. It is the 
abasing of man, the exalting of God, — ^the belief that what 
He sends is aU good, and that all the had is from onrselves- 
It leads to spiritual worship; for external ceremony is 
merely for our advantage, not for His glory. 

Clmrron’s political views are neither original nor inde- 
pendent. He pours much hackneyed scorn on the common 
herd, declares the sovereign to be the source of law, and 
asserts that popular freedom is dangerous. 

At once the De la Sagesse brought upon its author the 
most violent attacks, the chief being by the Jesuit Garasse. 
A second edition was nevertheless soon called for. In 
1603, notwithstanding much opposition, it began to appear , 
but only a few pages had been printed when Charron died 
suddenly in the street. A summary and defence of the 
Sagesse, written shortly before his death, appeared in 1606. 
In 1604 Ms friend Michel de la Rochemaillet prefixed to 
an edition of the Sagesse a Life, wMch depicts Charron as a 
man of the most amiable disposition and purest character. 
His complete works, with this Life, were published in 1635, 
An excellent abridgment of the Sagesse is given in Tenne- 
mann’s Philose^Me, voL ix. 

CHARTER. The word charter, from thick 

paper or parchment, came to be applied, from the substance 
on wMch it was written, to a document granted by a prince 
conferring or acknowledging privileges to be enjoyed by 
either the whole or a portion of the people under his rule. 
In England, from the Conquest downwards, there was a 
slaniggle between those who sought to enforce the feudal 
exactions wMch the Hormans had learned in France and 
those who attempted to resist the innovation and hold to 
the old Saxon customs. If at first it was a contest between 
the monarch with his Horman followers on the one side 
and the Saxon population on the other, the conditions had 
changed during &e lapse of nearly a century and a half 
preceding the reign of John, and the barons were so 
frequently incensed by the oppressions and exactions of 
the ambitious Mugs, to whose power they had contributed 
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so mucli, tliat they joined in the general demand for “ the 
good old laws of Edward the Confessor.*' Even so early 
as the reign of the Conqueror himself, there was a royal 
acknowledgment of franchises or liberties, and the charters, 
renewals, or confirmations granted by subsequent kings are 
inextricably numerous. Coke, without exhausting them, 
counts thirty-two. The G-reat Charter of King John 
{ 1215) has so conspicuous a place in history, not only from 
Its comparative completeness, hut because it was exacted 
hy men with arms in their hands from a resisting king, and 
was thus au enforced stipulation likely to be rigidly 
interpreted, instead of a concession carelessly conceded and 
readily forgotten. A great many of the stipulations of the 
Great Charter refer to feudal exactions now so long obsolete 
that the restraints on them cease to he intelligible ; and 
those who have looked at the “ palladium of our liberties,*' 
expecting to find in it high-sounding definitions of freedom 
like those in modern Continental declarations of right, have 
been much disappointed. Even in the comparatively 
popular language of Blackstone there is uot much to convey 
a distinct expression to unprofessional modern readers, 

“It fixed,” he says, “the forfeiture of lands for felony in the 
same manner as it still remains, and prohibited for the future the 
grants of exclusive fisheries, aad the erection of new bridges so as 
to oppress the neighbourhood. With respect to private rights, it 
established the testamentary power of the subject over part of his 
personal estate, the rest being distributed among Ms wife and chil- 
dren ; it laid down the law of dower as it has continued ever since ; 
and it prohibited the appeals of women, unless for the death of 
their husbands. In matters of public police and national concern, 
it enjoined a uniformity of weights and measures, gave new en- 
couragements to commerce by the protection of merchant stiangers, 
and forbade the alienation of lands in mortmain. With regard to 
the administration of justice, besides prohibiting all dem'als or 
delays of it, it fixed the court of common pleas at Westminster, 
that the suitors might no longer he harassed with followmg the 
king’s person in all his progresses j and at the same time brought 
the trial of issues home to the very doors of the freeholders, by 
liiiecting assizes to be taken in the proper counties, and establish- 
iiig annual circiuts. It also corrected some abuses then incident to 
the trials hy wager of law and of battle, directed the regular 
awardmg of inquests for life or member, prohibited the Mng’s 
inferior ministers from holding pleas of the Crown, or trying any 
eriminal charge, whereby many forfeitures might otherwise have 
unjustly accrued to the exchequer, and regulated the time and 
place of holding the inferior tribunals of justice, the county court, 
sheriff’s turn, and court-leet. It confirmed and established the 
liberties of the city of London, and aU other cities, boroughs, towns, 
and ports of the kingdom. And, lastly, it protected every indi- 
vidual of the nation in the free enj'oyment of his life, his fiberty, 
and his property, unless declared to he forfeited hy the judgment of 
his peers or the law of the land.” 

The material feature of the document is that, so slightly 
referred to in the above extract, which says, “ Ko freeman 
shall be taken or imprisoned, or be disseised of Ms freehold 
or liberties, or free customs, or be outlawed or exiled, or 
any otherwise damaged, nor will we pass upon him, nor 
send upon him, but by lawful judgment of his peers, or by 
the law of the land.” In this stipulation there is inferred 
that supremacy of the fixed principles of the law over the 
will and power of the monarchi, which has rendered the 
fanatical devotion of the English lawyers to their common 
law so justifiable ; and as a farther security, the right of 
trial by peers or jurymen appointed a perpetual popular 
tribunal to check the official judges, should they be 
tempted to sell the liberties and privileges of the subject. 
Hallam, a very competent judge, says, “The institutions of 
positive law, the far more important changes wMch time 
has wrought in the order of society during 600 years 
subsequent to the Great Charter, have undoubtedly lessened 
its direct application to our present circumstances. But it 
is still the keystone of English liberty. AU that has since 
been obtained is little more than a confirmation or com- 
mentary ; and if every subsequent law were to be swept 
way, there would still remain the bold features that dis- 


tinguish a free from a despotic monarchy .” — (Middle Ages, 
chap, viii.) 

Exemplars of the Great Charter were preserved among 
the muniments of cathedrals, and in other places calculated 
to preserve pubb'c archives. The Record Commission, 
when they published their edition of the statutes of the 
realm, were desirous to print the best authenticated version 
of the charter of King John; and they state, that “in 
Lincoln Cathedral, an original of the Great Charter of 
Liberties, granted by King John in the seventh year of his 
reign, is preserved in a perfect state. This charter appears 
to be of superior authority to either of the two charters of 
the same date preserved in the British Museum. From the 
contemporary indorsement of the word Lincolina on two 
folds of the charter, this may be presumed to be the charter 
transmitted by the hands of Hugh, the then bishop of 
Lincoln, who is one of the bishops named in the introductory 
clause.” — (Introduction, xxix.) 

Among the other concessions of a less comprehensive 
nature, the Charter of the Forest was deemed next in 
importance to Magna Charfca. In nothing was the selfish 
rapacity of the Norman monarchs more conspicuous than 
in their relentless clearings of great districts of country for 
the establishment of forests or chases, where the sanctity 
of their field-sports was protected with a strict legal severity 
not conceded to the protection of ordinary property and 
personal freedom. The Charter of the Forest imposed 
wholesome limits on such inroads, and hence, along with 
the Great Charter, it has been printed at the commencement 
of the English statutes. The position of these documents 
in a series of Acts of Parliament is not so anomalous as it 
might seem ; for it would be very difficult to distinguish 
the charters from the earliest statutes, which were con- 
cessions or admissions granted by the monarch on the 
requisition of the principal persons of the realm assembled 
together. Our statutes, indeed, stiU bear in their 
phraseology a testimony to this origin. 

The early use of the word “ charter,” as a foundation of 
constitutional liberties, led to its being applied on various 
occasions to fundamental constitutional codes or rules of 
government adopted by various nations. The most 
memorable instance is the French Gharte, containing the 
constitution of the French Government, as adjusted at the 
restoration in 1815, and amended at the revolution of 
1830, which had its origin in an attempt of Charles X. to 
stretch one of its dubious clauses. 

From such public acts as Magna Charta, the concession 
of privileges by charter from the Crown descended through, 
various grades. Both in England and Scotland the 
privileges of municipal corporations either were conferred 
of old by charter, or were presumed to have been so con- 
ferred. The power of the Crown has in this form 
long virtually departed, but it is still competent to incor- 
porate collective bodies with certain limited powers by royal 
charter ; though, in general, it is deemed necessary when 
the powers might affect personal or public interests to secure 
them by Act of Parliament. Insidious privileges were 
sometimes granted by charter, and were among the objects 
of the attacks on the Crown’s power to grant monopolies 
in the 17th century. 

By the practice of mimicking the usages of the sovereign 
through all grades of feudality, it became the custom for 
every feudal lord or superior, high or low, when conceding 
any privilege as to his fief or landed property, to do so by a 
charter. Thus, throughout the British empire, and in 
Scotland especially, one of the most ordinary deeds con- 
nected with the commerce in land assumes to this day the 
shape of a concession of privileges by a sovereign or other 
high feudal lord to his vassal. One of the essential features 
which the student of Scottish law has to master in the 
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practiee of conveyancing is th,e constitution of the charter. 
Although modern practice has ingrafted on it other classes 
of deeds, to suit the esigencies of the commerce in land, 
such as the disposition, the assignation, &c., yet “the char- 
ter ” is the original source from which the spirit and tenor 
of the whole system of conveyancing are to be acquired. 

CHARTER-PARTY, a written or partly written and 
partly printed contract, by which a ship is let or hired for 
the conveyance of goods on a specified voyage, or for a 
definite period. By the terms of this contract the owners 
declare the ship to be “ tight, stanch, strong, and every 
w^ay fitted for the voyage and they are accordingly liable 
in damages to the merchant or charterer, if the ship be 
unseaworthy, or if they fail to provide her with any 
necessary equipment or clearances. The shipowners are 
further bound to have the vessel ready to receive her cargo 
at the stipulated time ; and they are responsible for the 
proper stowage of the goods received on board. On the 
loading being completed, the vessel must proceed without 
delay to her appointed destination; and should she un- 
necessarily deviate from the regular course of the voyage 
(a proceeding which might vitiate the merchant’s insurances), 
the owners are liable in damages to the merchant. On 
arrival at the port of de.stination the goods are to be 
delivered “ agreeably to bills of lading,” the responsibility 
of the shipowners in this particular being limited by the 
usual exception against loss or damage by “ the act of God, 
the queen’s enemies, fire, and ail and every other dangers 
and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation of whatever 
nature and kind soever.” The freight payable to the ship- 
owners is the amount specified in the charter-party, which 
may in certain cases be either more or less than the rates 
mentioned in the bills of lading, — the charterer having 
usually the right of sub-letting the ship in part or in whole 
to other shippers, on terms agreed upon between themselves, 
which it is customary to specify in their separate bills 
of lading, without prejudice to the original agreement. In 
such cases, however, the shipowners’ lien on the goods for 
freight extends only to the amount specified in the bills of 
lading ; and they must look to the charterer personally for 
any further sum which may be due to them. 

The charterer, on his part, is bound to furnish the cargo 
at the port of loading, and to take delivery of the same at 
the port of discharge within specified periods, which are 
usually called “ laydays.” He may detain the vessel for a 
certain fixed time beyond the stipulated laydays on payment 
of a specified sum as “ demurrage for each day the ship is 
so detained. The laydays commence on the ship being 
ready to load or to discharge, even although it may happen 
from the port being crowded or from similar causes, that 
she cannot at the time be placed in a berth where it would 
be convenient or practicable for the merchant to begin these 
operations. 

The vessel is not bound to proceed nearer to her port of 
loading and discharging than “ she may safely get and 
this generally means that she is not bound to go nearer to 
a loading port tlian to the point from which she can safely 
get away again with her cargo on board. The charterer, 
therefore, must pay the expense of necessary lighterage in 
loading or discharging, unless there be a specific agreement 
to the contrary. 

It is usual to insert in charter-parties a clause by which 
the parties bind themselves to fufal their contract under a 
specified sum as penalty for non-performance ; but the 
amount of this penalty is not the absolute limit of the 
damages which either party may be entitled to recover 
under any of the other conditions which may have been 
violated. See Caeriee. 

OH ARTIER, At- atts t, the most distinguished Erenchmau 
of letters during the. 16th century, was born at Bayeux 
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The date of his birth is not known, but M. Yallet de 
Viriville places it between 1380 and 1390. After a 
complete course of study at the university of Paris, he is 
supposed to have entered the service of Charles VI., who 
is said to have charged him with important missions. 
After this, however, he is known to have followed the 
fortunes of Charles the Dauphin, afterwards Charles VII., 
and to have been employed by that prince, about 1420, in 
the triple capacity of clerk, notary, and financial secretary. 
He is also said to have held a prebend in the cathedral 
church of Hotre-Dame de Paris, of uhieh he was likewise 
arch-deacon, and to have been sent as envoy to the Scottish 
court. A Latin epitaph, discovered in the 18th century, 
and pronounced authentic by the biographer already cited, 
credits him with the enjoyment of other dignities than 
those referred to, and declares that he “ s'endo7-7nit enjiii 
dans le Seig7ieu?'” in the city of Avignon, “ Van de 
V Incarnation, 1449.” 

There is some analogy between the fate of Alain Chattier 
and that of Ronsard. Both enjoyed an extraordinary 
reputation during their lives, and after death both were 
neglected and forgotten. Alain Chartier’s lot was cast in 
troublous times — he felt the agony of Agincourt, and 
witnessed the rise of the Maid — but this would seem to 
have increased his renown. The story of the famous 
kiss bestowed by Margaret of Scotland, wife of that 
Louis the Dauphin who was afterwards to be known as 
Louis XL, on “fa pricieim houcke de laqiidle sont issns 
et sortis tant de hons mots et 'vertuemes sentences,” authentic 
or not, is interesting, if only as a proof of the high degree 
of estimation in which the ugliest man of his day was held. 
Jean de Masles, who annotated a portion of his verse, has 
recorded how the pages and young gentlemen of that 
epoch were required daily to learn by heart passages of his 
Briviaire des Nobles ; Lydgate, the English rhymester, 
studied him ardently and affectionately; and Cltoent 
Marot and Octavien de Saint-G61ais, writing fifty years 
after his death, find many fair words for the old poet, their 
master and predecessor. For the last three centuries, how- 
ever, Alain Chattier has been remembered rather on account 
of the kiss aforesaid than for the sake of any of the hons 
mots and vertncuses sentences that induced it. The Renais- 
sance of 1830, even, that has made so many glories to 
blossom anew, has not justified again his old renown m 
the eyes of men. As a poet his fame has yielded to that 
of his contemporary, Charles of Orleans; and even his 
eloquent prose, which is said to be the best part of his 
work, has awakened no interest whatever. In spite of 
this, however, Alain Chartier deserves notice as one of the 
most remarkable and influential men of his tima "His 
writings, both in prose and verse, breathe an ardent spirit 
of patriotism, and are notable, in some instances, for a 
boldness of thought and freedom of idea that seem to 
foreshadow the great utterances of the 1 6th century. 

Alain CSbartier, who is credited with the mvention of the ron- 
deau dAdimtif, used all the forms of verse current at that period — 
roundel, lay, "ballad, and complaint. His best books are said to 
be Ze livre des QuMre Dames, which was called forth hy the 
battle of Agincourt, and Le Quadrilogue-Imedif, a fine patriotic 
dialogue, hearing date -1422. See Mancel, Alain Chartier, Uude 
miiograpMgw et liMdraire, 8vo., Paris, 1849. 

CHARTISM was a movement for radical reform in Eng- 
lish politics, which originated in 1838, reached its culminat- 
ing point in 1848, and collapsed the same year ; it took its 
name from the “People’s Charter” or “National Charter,” 
the document in whidh. the scheme of reform was embodied. 
The Reform Bill of 1832 left a large class of the popula- 
tion, especially the working-men, dissatisfied. Accordingly, 
in 1838, after an unsuccessful attempt to initiate a scheme 
of more radical reform iu the House of Commons, six of 
the most advanced members of the House had a consultation 
V. - 55 
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witlitke deputies of the “\Yorking-men’s Association,” the 
result being the appearance of the People^s Charter, which 
embodied in the six following points the programme of their 
party: — (1) annual parliaments; (2) universal suffrage; 
(3) vote by ballot ; (4) abolition of the property q[ualification 
for membership of the House of Commons ; (5) payment of 
members; (6) equal electoral districts. The most influ- 
ential of the SIX members of the House who took part in 
the drawing up of the charter was O’Connell, and the 
methods adopted for the propagation of their views were 
those practised by the great agitator with such success. 
Monster meetings were held, at which seditious language 
was occasionally spoken, and slight collisions with the 
military took place. Petitions of enormous size, signed in 
great part with fictitious nanaes, were presented to Parlia- 
ment ; and a great many newspapers were started, of which 
the Northern Star, conducted by Peargus O’Counor, the 
active leader of the movement, had a circulation of 50,000. 
In 1840 the Chartist movement was still further organized 
by the inauguration at Manchester of the National Charter 
Association, which rapidly became powerful, being the head 
of about 400 sister societies, which are said to have 
numbered 40,000 members. Some time after, efforts were 
made towards a coalition with themore moderateradicals, but 
these failed ; and a land scheme was started by O’Connor, 
which prospered for a few years. In 1844 the fanatical 
spirit of some of the leaders was only too well illustrated 
by their attitude towards the Auti-Com-Law League. 
O’Connor, especially, entered into a public controversy 
with Cobden and &ight, in which he was worsted; and 
he even endeavoured to defeat the purpose of the League. 
But it was not tiU 1848, during a season of great suffering 
among the working classes, and under the influence of the 
revolution at Paris, that the real strength of the Chartist 
movement was discovered, and the prevalent discontent 
became known. Early in March disturbances occurred in 
Glasgow which required the intervention of the military, 
while in the manufacturing districts all over the West of 
Scotland the operatives were ready to rise, in the event of the 
main movement succeeding. Some agitation, too, took place 
in Edinburgh and in Manchester, hut of a milder nature ; 
in fact, while there was a real and wide-spread discontent, 
men were indisposed to resort to decided measures. The 
principal scene of intended Chartist demonstration was 
London, An enormous gathering of half a million was 
announced for the 10th April on Kennington Common, 
from which they were to march on the Houses of Parliament 
to present a petition signed by nearly six million names, in 
order by this imposing display of numbers to secure the 
enactment of the six points. Probably some of the more 
violent members of the party thought to imitate the 
Parisian mob by taking power entirely into their own 
hands. The announcement of the procession excited great 
alarm, and the most decided measures were taken by the 
authorities to prevent a rising. The procession was for- 
bidden. The military was called out under the command 
of the Duke of Wellington, and by him concealed near the 
bridges and other points where the procession might 
attempt to force its way. Even the Bank and other public 
buddings were put in a state of defence, and special con- 
stables, to the number, it is said, of 170,000, were enrolled, 
one of whom was destined shortly after to be the emperor of 
the Efench. After all these gigantic preparations on both 
sides the- Chartist demonstration proved to be a very 
msighiflcfifit ' affair.' Instead of half a million, only about 
50,000 assembled on Kennington Common, and their 
leaders, Eeargus' O’Connor and Ernest Jones, shrank from 
the responsibility oldfi:tfvihg the authorities by conducting 
the procession to the Hou^s'bf Parlianient. The monster 
petition was duly presented^ dttd«kcrtitmized, with the result 
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that the number of signatures was found to have been 
grossly exaggerated, and that the mo.st unheard of falsifica- 
tion of names had been resorted to. Thereafter the 
movement specially called Chartism soon died out. The 
return of national prosperity relieved the working classes of 
their most pressing grievances ; and suhseqent legislative 
changes have in great measure removed the causes that 
existed for discontent among the classes which mainly sup- 
ported the charter, 

CH ARTEES, the chief town of the department of Eure- 
efc-Loir, 55 miles south-west from Paris by railway, stands on 
a slope skirted by the River Eure, which flows partly within 
and partly beyond the ramparts. Its houses are antique 
and straggling ; but there are four fine squares, in one of 
which, used as the herb-market, is an obelisk in memory of 
Genet^Marceau, a native of the town. Chartres is the seat of 
a tribunal of the first instance, a tribunal of commerce, a com- 
munal college, and a diocesan seminary ; and it has a weekly 
corn-market, which is one of the largest in France and is 
well managed by a corporation of women. Its chief manu- 
factures are woollens and leather. Its cathedral of Notre 
Dame, a vast Gothic edifice, with two spires of different 
construction, is reckoned one of the finest cathedrals in 
France. It was founded in the 11th century by Bishop 
Fulbert on the site of an earlier church destroyed by fire 
in 1020. In 1194 another conflagration laid waste the new 
building then hardly completed ; but clergy and people set 
zealously to work, and the main part of the present structure 
was finished by 1240. Though there have teen numerous 
minor additions and alterations since that time, the general 
character of the cathedral is unimpaired. The upper 
woodwork was consumed by fire in 1830, as well as the 
beautiful belfry of the old tower, but the rest of the building 
was saved ; and it still preserves some of its magnificent 
stained-glass windows of the 13th century. (See Bulteau, 
Descript, de la cathedr. de Chartres, 1850.) The churches of 
St Pierre and St Andr4 may also be noticed. 

Chartres was one of the principal towns of the Carnutes, and Ly 
the Romans was called Autricmn, from the river Autura (Eure). 
From the Romans it passed into the hands of the Frankish kings, 
and was successively taken by Thierry II., king of Orleans and 
Burgundy, and hy the Normans, who burnt it in 852 and 872. 
It afterwards fell into the hands of the English, from whom it was 
recovered in 1432. It was attacked unsuccessfully by the Pro- 
testants in 1568, and was taken in 1591 by Henry IV., who was con- 
secrated there three years afterwards. In the Franco-Pmssian "War 
it was seized by the Germans on 21st Oct. 1870, and continued 
during the rest of the campaign an important centre of operations. 
During the Middle Ages it was the cJiief town of the district of 
Beauce, and gave its name to the counts of Chartres ; and since the 
tune of Louis XIII. the title of duke of Chartres has been hereditary 
in the family of Orleans. Population of the town in 1872, 19, 322; 
and of the commune, 19,580. 

CHARTREUSE, or more usually, to distinguish it from 
other establishments of the order, La Grande Chartreuse, 
a famous Carthusian monastery of France, in the depart- 
ment of Is6re, situated about 14 miles north of Grenoble, 
at a height of 4268 feet above the level of the sea, in one 
of the upper valleys of a group of calcareous mountains, 
near the sources of the Guiers Mort and the Guiers Vif, 
two tributaries of the Rhone. The settlement was 
originally founded in 1084, and derived its name from a 
small village a short distance to the south-east, which was 
formerly ^own simply as Chartreuse or Gartusia, hut is 
now distinguished as Saint Pierre de Chartreuse. The 
first convent on the present site was not erected till 1137, 
and most of the present edifice is of a later date than 
1676. It stands in a large meadow,, which slopes to the 
south-west, and is watered by a tiny tributary of the 
Guiers Mort ; on the north a fine forest rises up to the Col 
of La Ruch^re, while on the west the valley is shut in by 
well-wooded heights, and on the east is overshadowed by 
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tte wMte ridges of Grandsom, wHcli rise upwards of 2500 
feet above the convent roof. All access to the spot was 
formerly by difficult and defensible pathways ; and before 
the construction of the modern roads, it was very seldom 
that alien visitors disturbed the monks in their retreat. 
One of the principal approaches is by the valley of the 
Guiers Mort, which the traveller enters at St-Laurent-du- 
Pont, a village of about ISOO inhabitants, with a deaf-mute 
institution supported by the Carthusians. Passing up 
the left bank of the stream he next reaches the picturesque 
hamlet of Fourvoirie (Latin /orafa via), so named from the 
road which was driven up the pass at the suggestion of Le 
Poux, the thirty- third general of the order, in the 16th 
century. It is the seat of iron forges, a saw-mill, a farm, 
and laboratories belonging to the monks; and it was formerly 
the site of the first gateway that guarded the entrance to 
their domain. The river is there spanned by a noble three- 
storied bridge of a single arch ; and about three miles 
higher up is the bridge of St Bruno, wffiich has replaced 
the older Perant bridge stiU hanging in romantic dilapida- 
tion over the torrent. A short distance higher up begins 
the new part of the road constructed by 31. Eugene Viand 
in 1853-4 ; it soon leads through the narrow passage of 
the CEillette or Aiguillette, formerly guarded by a second 
gateway, beyond which no female footstep vras permitted ; 
and after having passed through four separate tunnels, it 
brings the traveller in sight of the convent in about three 
hours from St-Laurent-du-Pont. Other routes of less 
interest are by the villages of Sappey and La Charmette. 
There is nothing very striking or beautiful about the 
architecture of the Chartreuse, — ^its principal features being 
the high roofs of dark slate and the cross-surmounted 
turrets. Within the buildings there are four balls for the 
reception of monks from the Carthusian provinces of 
France, Italy, Burgundy, and Germany, about sixty cells 
for the resident brethren, a church of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, several chapels, and a library, which before the 
He volution contained a valuable 'collection both of books 
and manuscripts. A short distance from the main buDding 
is the infirmary, now set apart under the direction of the 
sistera of charity for the entertainment of female visitors. 
Since the revolutionary confiscation of 1793 the domain of 
Chartreuse has belonged to the state, and the monks, who 
were permitted to return to the monastery in 1816, pay a 
nominal rent for the use of the buildings and the right of 
pasturage, and have no longer any property in the 
neighbouring forests, which are in great measure due to 
their predecessors. Their revenue is augmented by the 
sale of various pharmaceutical preparations known as the 
Elixir, the Boule d’Acier (a mineral paste or salve), and the 
Chartreuse. In the manufacture of the last— a famous 
aromatic liqueur — carnations, absinthium, and the young 
buds of the pine tree are employed ; there are three kinds 
— a green, a yellow, and a white — differing ia degree of 
strength. The monks are distinguished by an active 
benevolence, the effects of which are visible in all the 
surrounding villages, where churches, schools, hospitals, 
and similar institutions have been erected and maintained 
at their expense. See Beusto and Caethusians ; also 
Adolphe Joanne’s Dauphme et Savoie, 1870, and Jules 
Tauber’s Guide du Voyageur ct la Grande Chartreuse, 1860. 

CHABYBDIS. See Scyila ajstd Chaeybdis. 

CHASE, Salmon Poetland (1808-1873), an American 
statesman, was horn in Cornish, Hew Hampshire, on the 
13th of January 1808, After graduating with distinction 
at Dartmouth College, at the age of eighteen he opened a 
classical school at Washington, and commenced the study 
of law under William Wirt. In 1830 he was admitted to 
the bar *; and he soon after gained for himself considerable 
reputation by a c&mpilation of the statutes of Ohiu. 
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Throughout his whole career he was a consistent and 
vigorous opponent of slavery. From the first he was 
willing to risk his hopes of professional success by under- 
taking the defence of runaway slaves or of those who 
assisted their escape ; and he boldly argued that slavery 
was merely an institution of the individual States, to which 
the national Government could not extend its sanction. He 
took a prominent part in the anti-slavery convention which 
met at Columbus in 1841, in the first “National Liberty 
Convention” of 1843, in the “Southern and Western 
Liberty Convention ” of 1845, and in the second “ National 
Liberty Convention ” of 1847. He also presided over the 
“National Convention” of 1848, which nominated Van 
Buren for president and Adams for vice-president. In 
1849 he became member of the senate; and in 1865 he 
was elected governor of Ohio, in which position he was &o 
popular that he was re-elected, two years after, by an 
extraordinarily large number of votes. He was also three 
times nominated for the presidency, though he never 
attained that dignity. 

On the accession of Lincoln to tLe presidency, in March 
1861, Chase became secretary of the treasury; and he fulfilled 
the duties of this most important and difficult post with 
the greatest energy till June 1864. Still, notwithstanding 
his ability and zeal, it cannot be said that the measures he 
adopted w’ere the best even in the extremely difficult cir- 
cumstances in which he vras placed. Though he appears 
to have apprehended some of the evil consequences likely 
to arise from the creation of inconvertible notes, he argues 
that their issue was necessary on the ground that it would 
increase the loanable capital of the country, while, in 
fact, employed as it was by Government in defraying 
expenses, it could have no such effect. At first Chase 
contemplated raising a large sum by direct taxation ; but 
this course Congress refused to pursue. He was forced, 
therefore, to resort to a considerable increase of the taxes 
on imports, to issues of an inconvertible paper currency, 
and to enormous loans, wffiich were contracted upon un- 
necessarily expensive terms. The interest was, in reality, 
about double its nominal amount, owing to the fact that it 
was paid in gold ; and, beside this, a considerable loss was 
sustained through the arrangement by which the debt con- 
tracted in depreciated paper was discharged in coin. 

It was under his management that Congress passed the 
Banking Law of February 1863, which, as amended in June 
1864, is still in force (see Banking, vol. iii. p. 3 10). It was 
at that time useful in two ways ; for it procured for the 
Government, in its necessity, a considerable loan from the 
hanks, and it replaced the notes of the banks, which had lost 
their credit through frequent failures, by notes which pos- 
sessed the Government guarantee. Its great recommenda- 
tion at present is that it secures the trustworthiness of the 
note currency. 

In December of the year in which he resigned the 
secretaryship of the treasury, Chase was apnointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and in 
this capacity he had to undertake the responsibility of 
superintending the trial of President Johnson. But his 
health was now broken, and his old activity was no longer 
possible. In June 1870 he suffered a shock of apoplexy, 
and on May 7, 1873, he died at New York, 

CHASTELAIN, Gboeges (1403-1475), called Z’Jdven- 
tureux, the celebrated Burgundian chronicler, was born at 
Alost in inlanders, 'When only seven years old be began 
the study of letters. This, however, he abandoned to 
become a soldier, serving first of all as a squire. Particu- 
larly favoured by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, he 
quitted the career of arms towards. 1443, and devoted him- 
self to the service of that prince, who made him successively 
pantler, orator, and finally grand chronicler of the hoime of 
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Burgundy. In addition to suck duties as these oJG&ces 
entailed upon tkeir holder, Chastelain "vyas often em- 
ployed diplomatically, and ■was also accustomed to direct 
the dramatic entertainments designed for the amusement of 
the ducal court. A heavy but insolent opuscule in verse, 
published by him in 1455, had nearly compromised his 
safetj", as it was held to contain reflections injurious to the 
honour of the king and nobility of France ; Chastelain, 
however, extricated himself from the difficulty by issuing a 
sort of reply (in prose) to his owm libel. About this time, 
too, at the request of Philip, he began his most important 
work, the Grande Ghronique. Philip’s son, Charles the 
Bold, continued to confide in and favour Chastelain as his 
father had done, and conferred on him the order of the 
Golden Fleece, with the title of Indidaire — a designation 
intended as descriptive of one who “ddmonstroit par 
escripture authentique les admirables gestes des chevaliers 
et confreres de I’ordre.” At the beginning of the new reign, 
however, Chastelain retired to Yalenciennes, where he busied 
himself till his death in the production of his Ghronique 
(in which he was assisted by Jean Molinet, his disciple 
and continuator) and of other works, imaginative and his- 
torical. 

Among his contemporaries, Georges Chastelain acquired 
by his verses the style and title of a second Homer •, but 
posterity, in relegating his poetry to eternal oblivion, has 
l)een careful of his memory. As an historian, Chastelain is 
deserving of more attention. He was a soldier and traveller, 
who had yet been trained to letters, the favourite of a 
splendid prince, and personally acquainted with most of the 
actors in the great scenes which his position enabled him 
to study on the very theatre of their action. His method of 
writing history, to judge by a declaration of his own yet 
extant, was not such as would have occurred to the mere 
compiler or writer from dictation. The vast mass of material 
collected during his long and busy life was intended to be 
fused and shaped as his own couclusions, his own great 
experience of men and years, should determine, and not 
altogether according to the requirements of party and feudal 
feeling. Impartiality, however, must not be considered 
one of his virtues, A brilliant satirist, and at the same 
time, a master of eulogy, it was his interest to use all his 
gift in his master’s service, and he did so use it. 

Only three fragments of the Ghronique, which was to have 
filled six volumes, in folio are known to exist — the first ex- 
tending from 1419 to 1422, and the second, withlarge breaks 
in the text, from 1461 to 1474. A third mutilated frag- 
ment is understood to refer to the period uncovered by the 
larger chapters, but it neither tells a connected story nor 
fills the great gap between the other two. 

See Buclion, Ohrmviq'iass nationales and FantMm Utteraire; 
Quicliei'at, BihliotMqua de VEcoU des OJiartes; Eeiffenberg, Dues 
de Doii/rgogne, Svo, 1836. 

CHASTEIiAED, Pidrre Boscobel de (1540-1563), 
a French poet whose name is inseparably connected with 
that of Mary Queen of Scots, was born in Dauphin^, 
and was a scion of the house of Bayard. From the service 
of the Constable Montmorency, Chastelard, then a page, 
passed to the household of Marshal Damville, whom he 
accompanied in his journey to Scotland in escort of Mary 
(1561). He returned to Paris in the marshal’s train, 
but left for Scotland again shortly afterward, bearing 
letters of recommendation to Mary from his old protector, 
Montmorency, and the Mgrets addressed to the ex-queen 
of France by Pierre Eonsard, his master in the art of song. 
He is also understood to have undertaken the charge, for 
transmission toth&poet, of the service of plate with which 
Mary rewarded him. But he had fallen in love with the 
queen, who is said to have encouraged his passion. Copies of 
verse passed between them ; she lost no occasion of showing 
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herself partial to his person and conversation. The young 
man hid himself under her bed, where he was discovered 
by her maids of honour. Mary pardoned the offence, and 
the old familiar terms between them were resumed, 
Chastelard was so rash as again to violate her privacy. 
He was discovered a second time, seized, sentenced, and 
hanged the next morning. He met his fate valiantly and 
consistently, reading, on his way to the scaffold, his mas- 
ter’s noble Hymnede la Mart — “Tres-bien fait et propre 
pour ne point faire abhorer la mort ” — and turning at the 
instant of doom towards the palace of Holyrood, to address 
to his unseen mistress the famous farewell — “ Adieu, toi 
si belle et si cruelle, qui me tues et que je ne puis cesser 
d’aimer.” This at least is the version of Brantome, "who is, 
however, as notoriously untrustworthy as an authority 
as he is charming as a writer. Another account is that 
the plaint was a reproach, contained in the exclamation 
“ Cruelle reine!” and emphasized by a threatening gesture 
addressed to Mary’s apartments. 

Sworder and amorist, audacious and irreligious, with a 
strong sense of the nobility of art and some taste for 
its practice, Chastelard is a favourable specimen of the 
golden youth of the French Kenaissauce, As a poet he 
is not remarkable — ^merely one of “the mob of gentle- 
men who wrote with ease,” in spite of the notes of truth 
and passion occasionally to be distinguished through the 
clink and fall of his verse. But for his madness of love, 
indeed, it is possible that he would have left no shadow or 
shred of himself behind. As it is, however, his life and 
death are of interest as illustrating the wild days in which 
his lot was cast. 

See Chalmers, Life of Mary Queen of Scots; Knox, History of 
the Eefcn'ination ; Mignet, Histoire da Marie Stuart; Dargaiio, 
Histmre de Mane Stuart ; Le Lahoureur, Mdmoires de Castclnau ; 
Brant 6 me, Mimoires. Mr Swinburne’s tiagedy of Chastelard is too 
well knoivn to need more than passing reference. 

OHATEAUBRIAFTD, FEAN 901 S Ben^ Yiscount de 
(1768-1848), the most brilliant representative of the 
reaction against the ideas of the French Revolution, and 
the moat conspicuous figure in French literature during the 
First Empire, was born at St Male, September 4, 1768. 
Here, as beautifully narrated by himself, his naturally 
poetical temperament was fostered by picturesque influences, 
the mysterious reserve of his morose father, the ardent piety 
of his mother, the traditions of his ancient family, the 
legends and antiquated customs of the sequestered Breton 
district, above all, the vagueness and solemnity of the 
neighbouring ocean. He received his education at Dol and 
Rennes, and after declining to enter the church from au 
absence of vocation, obtained a commission in the army 
when on the point of proceeding to try his fortune in India 
(1788). 

His thirst for distinction, further excited by the political 
convulsions of the following year, found vent in a romantic 
scheme for the discovery of the North West Passage, in 
pursuance of which he departed for America in 1790. The 
passage was not found or even attempted, but the adventurer 
returned enriched with the to him more important discovery 
of his own powers and vocation, conscious of his marvellous 
faculty for the delineation of nature, and stored with ideas 
and imagery, the material of much of his future work. His 
return coincided with the execution of Louis XVI, Chateau- 
briand, a Breton and a soldier, could not do otherwise than 
throw himself into the ranks of the emigrants. After the 
failure of the duke of Brunswick’s invasion he retired to 
England, where he lived obscurely for several years, gaining 
an intimate acquaintance with English literature, and 
elaborating The Natchez, a prose epic designed to portray 
the life of the Bed Indian tribes, and inspired by reminis- 
cences of his American travels. Two brilliant episodes of 
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tliis work, Atala and Itene, have acquired universal 
renown ; but the work as a whole, to say nothing of the 
unreahty of its pictures of savage life, belongs to that 
unfortunate compromise between the forms of prose and 
poetry in a manner imposed upon the French language by 
the peuury of its poetic diction, but incapable of the 
perfection of either poetry or prose. Chateaubriand's first 
publication, however, was the Essay on Revolutions {17^1). 
In this remarkable work, which the author subsequently 
retracted, but took care not to suppress, he appears as a 
mediator between royalist and revolutionary ideas, a free- 
thinker in religion, and in philosophy imbued with the 
spirit of Rousseau. A great change in his views was, 
however, at hand, induced, as he would have us believe, by 
the death of his mother in the same year. It is certain 
that upon his restoration to his country three years subse- 
quently, the Genius of Christianity was already in an 
advanced state. Before publishing it, however, he 
determined to make an essay with an episode of his 
romance. Atala, or The Loves of Tico Savages, appeared 
in 1801, and immediately raised the author to the summit 
of literary distinction. Exquisite style, impassioned 
eloquence, and glowing descriptions of nature, gained 
indulgence for the incongruity between the rudeness of the 
personages and the refinement of the sentiments, and for 
the distasteful blending of prudery with sensuousness ; the 
latter was indeed conformable to the example of the author’s 
models and predecessors. Alike in its merits and defects, 
the piece is a more emphatic and highly-coloured “ Paul 
and Virginia f it has been justly said that Bernardin Saint 
Pierre models in marble and Chateaubriand in bronze. 
Encouraged by his success, the author resumed his Genius 
of Christianity, which appeared in the following year, just 
upon the eve of Napoleon’s re-establishment of the Catholic 
religion, for which it thus almost seemed to have prepared 
the way. No coiucidence could have been more opportune, 
and Chateaubriand might almost be pardoned for esteeming 
liimself the counterpart of Napoleon in the inteUectnd 
order, as he certainly did. In composing his work he had 
borne in mind the admonition of his friend Jouhert, that 
the xmblic would care very little for his erudition and very 
much for his eloquence. It is consequently an inefficient 
production from the point of view of serious argument. 
The considerations derived from natural theology are hut 
commonplaces rendered dazzling hy the magic of style; 
and the parallels between Christianity and antiquity, 
especially in arts and letters, are at best ingenious sophis- 
tries. The less polemical passages, however, where the 
author depicts the glories of the Catholic liturgy and its 
accessories, or expounds its symbolical significance, are 
splendid instances of the effect produced hy the accumula- 
tion and judicious distribution of particulars gorgeous in 
the mass, and individually treated with the utmost refine- 
ment of detail Taken altogether, the work is a master- 
piece of literary art, and its immediate effect was very 
considerable. It admirably subserved the statecraft of 
Napoleon, who appointed the writer attach^ at Rome, 
and when his insubordinate and intriguing spirit compelled 
his recall, transferred him as envoy to the canton of the 
Valais. The murder of the duke of Enghien took place 
during his absence on this mission, Chateaubriand, to his 
honour, immediately resigned his post, and subsequently 
manifested great courage iu his indirect censures of ^ 
Napoleon in a journal of which he had become proprietor, | 
and which was ultimately suppressed. Ere this he had , 
departed on a pilgrimage to J erusalem, undertaken, as he 
subsequently acknowledged, less in a devotional spirit than 
in quest of new imagery, and in deference to the wishes of 
a lady friend. The journey produced (1811) a record of 
travel distinguished hy his habitual picturesqueness, and 
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also inspired his prose epic of The J/a? tyrs, published two 
years previously. This work may be regarded as the 
argument of the Genius of Christianity thrown into an 
objective form. Moore's Epicurean, and the more ambitious 
passages of Bulwer’s earlier romances, may convey an 
adequate notion of it to the merely English reader, iis in 
the Epicurean, the professed design is the contrast between 
Paganism and Christianity, which fails of its purpose 
partly from the absence of real insight into the genius of 
antiquity, and partly because the heathen are the most 
interesting characters after all. Two years previously had 
appeared Rene, another detached episode of The ITatchcz, 
and perhaps Chateaubriand’s most characteristic production. 
The connecting links in European liteiature between Wer- 
ther and Gkilde Harold, it paints with wonderful mastery 
the misery of a morbid and dissatisfied soul, the type of a 
character blighted hy over-sensitiveness on the one hand, 
and an egotism thinly disguised by poetical sentiment on 
the other. The representation is mainly from the life, and 
Chateaubriand must certainly be acquitted of the unreality 
and affectation which so frequently characterize similar 
delineations of the poetic temperament. Rent’s morbid de- 
spondency is but the too faithful protrait of the desolation 
begotten in his own mind by the unnatural alliance between 
opulence of imagination and poverty of heart. His sister 
Lucile is the Amalie of the story. The Natchez, of which 
Rerie was to have formed an episode, was not published 
until 1826, at which time also appeared the beautiful tale 
of The Last of the Abencerrages, written about 1809, and, 
as the author asserts, withheld from publication on account 
of the Peninsular War. With this composition Chateau- 
! briand’s career as an imaginative writer is closed ; and we 
have henceforth chiefly to consider him as a politician. 
His character in this point of view may be comprised in a 
sentence; he was equally formidable to his antagonists 
when in opposition and to his friends when in office. His 
poetical receptivity and impressionableness rendered him 
honestly inconsistent with himself, while his vanity and 
ambition, too morbidly acute to he restrained hy the ties 
of party aUegiance, made him dangerous and untrustworthy 
as a political associate. His pamiihlet, BonapaHe and the 
Bourbons, published in 1814, while the fate of Napoleon 
yet trembled in the balance, was as opportune in the 
moment of its appearance as the Genius of Christianity, and 
produced a hardly less signal effect. Louis XVIIl. declared 
that it had been worth a hundred thousand men to him. 
Chateaubriand was called to his councils, accompanied him 
to Ghent during the Hundred Days, and for a time asso- 
ciated himself with the excesses of the royalist reaction. 
Political bigotry, however, was not among his faults; 
he gradually drifted into liberalism and opposition, and 
upon a change of ministry, obtained the London emhassj’, 
from which he was transferred to represent his country ac 
the Congress of Verona. He here made himself mainly 
responsible for the iniquitous invasion of Spain, — an 
expedition undertaken, as he himself admits, with the 
puerile idea of restoring French prestige hy a military 
parade. He next received the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
which he soon lost by his desertion of his colleagues on the 
question of a reduction of the interest on the national debt. 
After another interlude of effective pamphleteering in 
opposition, he accepted the embassy to Rome under the 
Martignac administration, resigned it at Prince Polignac’s 
accession to office, and on the downfall of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, made one last extremely brilliant but 
inevitably fruitless protest from the tribune in defence of 
the principle of legitimacy. During the first half of Louis 
Philippe’s reign he was still active with his pen, and was 
regarded as the most efficient champion of the exiled 
dynasty, but as years increased upon him, and the prospect 
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of Ms again performing a conspicuous part diminislied, lie 
relapsed into an attitude of complete discouragement, and 
contributed to chiU the ardour of his own party. His 
narrative of his share in the Congress of Terona, the Life of 
Lance, and his translation of Milton, belong to the writings 
of these later days. He expired on July 4, 1848, wholly 
exhausted and thoroughly discontented with himself and the 
world, but affectionately tended by his old friend Madame 
Ptecamier, herself deprived of sight. His remains were 
interred in Grand Bey, a lonely islet off the coast of 
Brittany. Shortly after his death his memory was power- 
fully revived, and at the same time exposed to much 
adverse criticism, hy the publication, with sundry mutila- 
tions as has been suspected, of his celehrated Memoires 
(SOutre-Tomhe, the composition of which had occupied him 
at intervals during the greater part of his life. These 
memoirs undoubtedly reveal his vanity, his egotism, the 
frequent hollowness of his professed convictions, and his 
incapacity for sincere attachment, except, perhaps, in the 
case of Madame Il4camier. They abound, on the other hand, 
with beauties of the first order, and much of the rough 
treatment they have experienced is attributable to the 
animosity of party. Their principal literary defect is the 
frequent encroachment of the historical element upon the 
autobiographical, the writer’s exaggerated estimate of his 
own consequence leading Mm to allow a disproportionate 
space to transactions in which he had in fact but little 
share. 

Chateaubriand ranks rather as a great rhetorician than 
as a great poet, rather as a great writer than a great man. 
Something of ^ectation or unreality commonly interferes 
with the enjoyment of his finest works. The Genivs of 
Christianity is a brilliant piece of special pleading ; Atala 
is marred by its unfaithfulness to the truth of uncivilized 
human nature, Leni by the perversion of sentiment which 
solicits sympathy for a character rather deserving of con- 
tempt. Chateaubriand’s fame owes much to the timeliness 
of his appearances in print, and even more to the genuine 
conviction of his countrymen that French literature and 
European literature are practically convertible terms. They 
have hence made his position in the former the standard of 
his influence over the latter, which, for au author so widely 
read and so generally admired, has in reality been but 
small. Even in France he is chiefly significant as marking 
the transition from the old classical to the modern romantic 
school. He belongs to the latter bydhe idiosyncrasy of his 
genius, to the former by the comparative severity of his 
taste. The fertility of ideas, vehemence of expression, and 
luxury of natural description, which he shares with the 
romanticists, are controlled hy a discipline imbibed in the 
school of their predecessors. His palette, always brilliant, 
is never gaady ; he is not merely a painter but an artist. 
He is a master of epigrammatic and incisive sayings, 
and has contributed as much as any great French writer to 
foster the disastrous national partiality for la phrase. 
Perhaps, however, the most truly characteristic feature of 
his genius is the peculiar magical touch which Mr Arnold 
has indicated as a note of Celtic extraction, wMch reveals 
some occult quality in a familiar object, or tinges it, one 
knows not how, with “ the light that never was on sea or 
land.” This incommunicable gift is of necessity genuine, 
and supplies au element of sincerity to Chateaubriand’s 
writii^s which goes far to redeem the artificial effect of 
his calculated sophistry and set declamation. It is also 
fortunate for His fame that so large a part of his writings 
should directly or indirectly refer to himself, for on this 
tbeme he always writes .xyelL Egotism was his master- 
passion, and beyond his intrepidity and^the loftiness of his 
intellectual carriage his character little to admire. 

He is a signal instance of the coi^^^ility of genuine 
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poetic emotion, and sympathy with the grander aspects both 
of man and nature, and even munificence in pecuniary 
matters, with absorption in self and general sterility of heart. 

The principal authority for Chateaubriand’s biography is his 
own Zl^ioiras d’Outrc-ToTn.he. The Souvenirs et Correspondance of 
]&[adame Eeeamier may also be consulted. The best geneial review 
of Ms character and vpjdtings is Sainte Beuve’s Chateaubriand et sa 
Groups Litt&raire, Paris, 1872 ; see also the Count de Marcellus’s 
Chateaubriand et son Temps, and for bis diplomatic career the 
latter’s Souvenirs Diploinatiqucs. The best edition of Ms woiks is 
Sainte Beuve’s, Paris, 1859-80. (R. G ) 

CHATEAIJBEIANT, a town of France, at the head of 
an arrondissement in the department of Loire Inf^rieure, on 
the left bank of tbe Chere, a tributary of the Vilaine, 35 
miles N.H.E. of Nantes. It takes its name from a castle 
founded in 1015 by Briant, count of Penthievre; and its 
principal ornament is another castle, built in 1524by Jean de 
Laval, and famous in history as the scene of the assassina- 
tion of Franqoise de Foix. There is also an interesting 
Romanesque church dedicated to St Jean de Bfere. The 
manufactures are mainly woollen stuffs and confectionery ; 
and the trade is in iron, coal, and wood. Population in 
187B, 4134. 

C^^TEAUDXJN, a town of France, capital formerly of 
the countship of Dunois, and now of au arrondissement in 
the department of Eure-et-Loir, 28 miles S.S.W. of 
Chartres. It stands on an eminence near the left bank of 
the Loir, and has remains of an old castle, several ancient 
churches, a town-hall, a communal college, a public library, 
and manufactures of wooUens and leather. It was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire in 1723, and in 1870 it was 
captured by the Germans. Population in 1872, 5923. 

CHAtEAIJ-GONTIEE, a town of France, at the head of 
an arrondissement in the department of Mayenne, on the right 
bank of the Mayenne river, here crossed by a stone bridge, 
17 miles S.S.E. of Laval. It has a fine Gothic church, a 
communal college, three hospitals, an agricultural society, 
public baths, extensive bleach fields, and manufactures of 
linen and woollen stuffs. It is also the entrepSt of a great 
part of the trade of the department in wine, slate, iron, and 
coal. Chflteau-Gontier owes its origin and its name to a 
castle erected in 1037 by Gunther, the steward of Fulques 
Nerra of Anjou, ou the site of a farm belonging to the 
monks of St Aubin d’Angers. On the extinction of the 
family, the lordship was assigned by Louis XT. to Philippe 
de Comines. The town suffered severely during the 
wars of the League, and in the Vendean struggle it was 
the scene of sanguinary proceedings. Population in 1872, 
7048. ^ 

CHI-TEAUEOUX, a town of France, capital of the 
department of Indre, is situated in a fine plain on the left 
hank of the Indre, 90 miles by rail S-W. of Orleans. It is the 
seat of a court of assize, and tribunals of primary instance 
and commerce; and it has a castle, now^ used as the town-hall, 
a cathedral, erected about 1873, a society of arts and 
agriculture, a communal college, a theatre, and a public 
library. It is ill built, with narrow filthy streets. The 
principal manufacture is woollens, in which a great part of 
its inhabitants are employed; it has an active trade in 
woollen yarn, leather, iron, grain, and cattle, and there are 
quarries of lithographic stone in the neighbourhood. The 
castle from which it takes its name was founded about the 
middle of the 10th century by Raoul, prince of D^ols, and 
passed into the possession of several noble families. In 
1215 one of the earliest of the Franciscan monasteries was 
founded in the town by William of Chauvigny. Eaised to 
the rank of a countsMp in 1497, and to that of duchy in 
161(5, it finally passed into the possession of Louis II. of 
Bourbon, prince of Cond6, and the castle served for the 
incarceration of Ms wife for twenty-three years. General 
Bertrand was born in the castle in 1773, and his statue 
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adorns tlie Place Sainte H^lfene. Population of the town in 
1872, 16,858; of the commune, 18,670. 

CHATEAIJ-THIEEPuY, a town of France, at the head of 
an arrondissement in the department of Aisne, on the right 
bank of the Marne, and connected with an extensive suburb 
on the opposite bank by a fine stone bridge of three 
arches. It is the seat of a tribunal of primary instance, 
and has a communal college, a public library, and manu- 
factures of linen, cotton, leather, and earthenware. It 
contains a marble statue erected to the memory of La 
Fontaine, who was born in the town ; and his house is still 
preserved in the street that was formerly called after the 
Cordeliers, but now bears the name of the poet. On the 
top of the hill are the ruins of a castle, which is said to 
have been built by Charles Martel for Thierry IV., and is 
plainly the origin of the name of the town. Chateau- 
Thierry was formerly the capital of the district of Brie 
PouiUeuse, and received the title of a dnchy from Charles 
IX. in 1566. Its position has brought upon it numerous 
disasters from time to time. It was captured by the 
English in 1421, by Charles V. in 1545, and by the Spanish 
in 1591. During the wars of the Fronde it was pillaged 
in 1652; and in the campaign of 1814 it suffered severely. 
On February 12 of the latter year the Busso-Prussian forces 
were beaten by Napoleon in the neighbourhood. Popula- 
tion of^the town in 1872, 5347; of the commune, 6623. 

GHATELLERAULT, a town of France, at the head of 
an arrondissement in the department of Vienne, on the right 
bank of the Vienne, here crossed by a handsome stone 
bridge, which connects it with the suburb of ChSteauneuf 
on the opposite side of the river, 24 miles N.N.E. of Poitiers. 
It stands in a fertile valley, and has several fine promenades, 
but is irregularly built. It has tribunals of primary 
instance and commerce, a fine Gothic church, a public 
fouutaiu, a communal college, an exchange, a hospital, a 
society of agriculture, aud a theatre. It is one of the chief 
seats of the manufacture of cutlery in France ; and has a 
Government manufactory of swords and bayonets, established 
in 1820. There is a large trade in wines, dried fruits, 
slates, iron, corn, hemp, and timber. Population in 1872, 
13,363. 

CliMellerault, or Odstrum Eeraldi, derives its name from a castle 
tuilt in the 11th century. In 1 514 it was made a duchy in favour of 
Gilbert of Boxurbon, count of Ifontpensier, but not long after it was 
reimited to the Crown, In 1548 it was bestowed on James Hamil- 
ton, second earl of Arran; hut it was forfeited by failure of male issue. 
The title, however, continued, to be claimed by the dukes of Hamil- 
ton and the earls of Abercom, who were both descended by the 
female side from the original possessor. A decree of the French 
Council of State decided against the eaxl, and the title wasrehestowed 
on the dute'of Hamilton by Napoleon III. j 

CHATHAM, a town of England, in the county of Kent, i 
on the south side of the Medway about 15 miles from its 
jnuctiou with the estuary of the Thames, and 27 miles 
east of London. Though still nomina lly distinct, it 
is practically united with Rochester on the west, and 
is in close proximity to Brompton and Gillingham on the 
east. In Chatham proper the streets are for the most part 
narrow, and with the exception of the docks and fortifica- 
tions, there are but few objects of interest, St Mary’s 
church is a brick building erected about 1788, but occupying 
the site of an earlier structure of the 14th century; it con- 
tains a monumental brass to the memory of Stephen 
Borough, the discoverer of the northern passage to Russia. 
There are a few remains of the hospital for lepers foimded 
by Bishop Gundulf in 1078; but the funds for its main- 
tenance were appropriated by decision of the court of 
chancery to the new hospital of St Bartholomew erected in 
1863 within the boundaries of Rochester. The almshouse, 
established in 1592 by Sir John HawMus for poor decayed 
seamen and shipwrights, is stiU in existence, the builciing 
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having been re-erected in the present century ; but the fund 
called the Chatham Chest, originated by Hawkins and 
Drake in 1588, was incorporated with Greenwich Hospital 
in 1802. The town possesses numerous churches and 
chapels of various denominations, a ragged school, a nautical 
school, a mechanics’ institute, and a lecture hall. The 
Medway union workhouse is situated a short distance to 
the south-east. The water supply is obtained from springs 
at the village of Lupton, about half a mile further off in 
the same direction; and extensive reservoirs were con- 
structed in 1862 at Star Hill in the neighbouxhood of the 
village. Numerous brickyards, lime-kilns, and flour-mills 
are in the surrounding district, and the town carries on 
a large retail trade, partly from the presence of the garrison. 



Plan of Chatliam. 

The fortifications are among the most elaborate in the 
kingdom. The so-caUed Chatham Lines ought rather to 
bear the name of the village of Brompton which they 
enclose. They were commenced in 1758 aud completed 
in 1807 ; but various alterations and additions have since 
been effected. They are strengthened by several detached 
forts and redoubts, aud consist of a very intricate system 
of trenches, batteries, and subterranean passages. Fort 
Pitt, which rises above the town to the west, was built in 
1779, and is now used as a general military hospital; it 
Was regarded as the principal establishment of the kind in 
1 -the- country till the foundation of Netley in Hampshire, 
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The iiaes include the Chatham, the Eoyal Marine, the i 
Brompfcon, the Hut, and St Mary’s barracks; the garrison j 
hospital and Melville hospital; the arsenal with its large ! 
park of artillery ; the gymnasium, estabhshed in 186-1 for 
gymnastic exercise ; the military school for the practical 
instruction of sappers and engineers, opened in 1812 ; a 
military institute for the men in garrison; the convict 
prison ; and, finally, the extensive system of dockyards 
which has made the town so famous. 

ITumerous Eoman remains, both architectural and 
domestic, have been discovered at Chatham and Brompton ; 
but they appear to have belonged to the Homan city of 
Rochester. Till the reign of Elizabeth the place was a 
mere insignificant village; hut before 1588 the queen 
established the first dockyard on the site of what is now 
called the Ordnance Wharf, and erected Castle ITpnor on 
the opposite bank of the river for its defence. The situa- 
tion was changed in the following reign, and under the 
Charleses extensive additions were made. The history of 
the town since the attack of the Dutch in 1667 has been 
mainly the history of the naval and military establishments. 
The parliamentary borough, which returns one member, 
includes the towns of Chatham and Brompton, and the 
villages of Gillingham, Chatham Hhl, and New Brompton, 
and covers an area of 2707 acres. The population of the 
borough in 1871 numbered 45,792 persons, of whom 
24,873 were males and 20,919 females. 

CHATHAM, 'William Pitt, Fiest Earl of (1708- 
1778), one of the greatest of English statesmen and parlia- 
mentary orators, was born at Westminster on the 15th 
November 1708. He was the younger son of Robert Pitt 
of Boconnock, in Cornwall, and grandson of Thomas Pitt, 
governor of Madras, who was known as Diamond Pitt, 
from the fact of his having sold a diamond of extra- 
ordinary size to the Regent Orleans for 135,000. It was 
mainly by this fortunate transaction that the governor was 
enabled to raise his family, which was one of old standing, 
to a position of wealth and political influence. The latter 
he acquired by means of the former in the direct open 
method, then so common, purchasing the burgage tenxures 
of Old Sarum, which was thus destined to become famous 
as represented by William Pitt a hundred years before it 
became notorious as the typical “ rotten borough ” in the 
debates on the first reform bill 

Of the early life of William Pitt comparatively little is 
known. He was educated at Eton, and in January 1736 
was entered as a gentleman commoner at Trinity College, 
Oxford- There is evidence that he was an extensively 
read, if not a minutely accurate classical scholar ; and it is 
interesting to know that Demosthenes was his favourite 
author, and that he diligently cultivated the faculty of 
expression by the practice of translation and re-translation. 
An hereditary gout, from which he had suffered even during 
his school-days, compelled him to leave the university 
without taking his degree, in order to travel abroad. He 
spent some time in France and Italy ; but the disease 
proved intractable, and he continued subject to attacks of 
growing intensity at frequent intervals tili the close of his 
life. In 1727 his father had died, and on his return 
home it was necessary for him, as the younger son, to 
choose a profession. Having chosen the army, he obtained 
through the interest of his friend a cornet’s commission 
in the dragoons. But his military career was destined to 
be short. His elder brother Thomas having been returned 
at- the general election of 1734 both for Oakhampton and 
for Old Sarum, and having preferred to sit for the former, 
the family borough fell to the younger brother by the sort 
of natural right usually recognized in such cases. Accord- 
ingly, in January 1735, William Pitt entered Parliament 
as member for Old Sarum. Attaching himself at once to 


the formidable band of discontented Whigs known as the 
Patriots, whom Walpole’s love of exclusive power had 
forced into opposition, he became in a very short time one 
of its most prominent members. His maiden speech was 
delivered in April 1736, in the debate on the congratulatory 
address to the king on the marriage of the prince of Wales. 
The occasion was one of compliment, and there is nothing 
striking in the speech as reported ; but it served to gain 
for him the attention of the house when he presented 
himself, as be soon afterwards did, in debates of a party 
character. So obnoxious did he become as a critic of the 
Government, that Walpole thought fit to punish him by 
procuring his dismission from the army. Some years later 
he had occasion vigorously to denounce the system of 
cashiering officers for political differences, but with charac- 
teristic loftiness of spirit he disdained to make any reference 
to his own case. The loss of his commission was soon 
made up to him. The heir to the throne, as has usually 
been the case in the house of Hanover, if not m reigning 
families generally, was the patron of the opposition, and the 
ex-cornet became groom of the bed-chamber to the prince 
of Wales. In this new position his hostility to the Govern- 
ment did not, as may be supposed, in any degree relax. 
He had all the natural gifts an orator could desire,-— 
a commanding presence, a graceful though somewhat 
theatrical bearing, an eye of piercing brightness, and a 
voice of the utmost flexibility. His style, if occasionally 
somewhat turgid, was elevated and passionate, and it 
always bore the impress of that intensity of conviction 
which is tie most powerful instrument a speaker can have 
to sway tie convictions of an audience. It was natural, 
therefore, that in the series of stormy debates, protracted 
through several years, that ended in the downfall of 
Walpole, his eloquence should have been one of the 
strongest of the forces that combined to bring about the 
final result. Specially effective, according to contemporary 
testimony, were his speeches against the Hanoverian 
subsidies, against the Spanish convention in 1739, and in 
favour of the motion in 1742 for an investigation into the 
last ten years of Walpole’s administration. It must be 
borne in mind that the reports of these speeches which 
have come down to us were made from hearsay, or at best 
from recollection, and are necessarily therefore most 
imperfect. The best known specimen of Pitt’s eloquence, 
his reply to the sneers of Horatio Walpole at his youth 
and declamatory manner, which has found a place in all 
handbooks of elocution published during the last hundred 
years, is evidently, in form at least, the work, not of Pitt, 
but of Dr Johnson, who furnished the report to the 
Qmtlemanh Magazine, Probably Pitt did say something 
of the kind attributed to him, though even this is by no 
means certain in view of Johnson’s repentant admission 
that he had often invented not merely the form but the 
substance of entire debates. 

In 1742 Walpole was at last forced to succumb to the 
long continued attacks of the opposition, and was succeeded 
as prime minister by the earl of Wilmington, though the 
real power in the new Government was divided between 
Carteret and the Pelhams. Pitt’s conduct on the change 
of administration was open to grave censure. The 
relentless vindictiveness with which he insisted on the 
prosecution of Walpole, and supported the bill of indemnity 
to witnesses against the fallen minister, was in itself not 
magnanimous ; but it appears positively unworthy when 
it is known that a short time before Pitt had offered, on 
certain conditions, to use all his influence in the other 
direction. Possibly he was embittered at the time by the 
fact that, owing to the strong personal dislike of the king, 
caused chiefly by the contemptuous tone in which he had 
sjpoken of Ha-nover, he did not by obtaining a place in the 
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new ministry reap the fruits of the victory to which he 
had so largely contributed. The so-called “ broad-bottom ” 
administration formed by the Pelhams in 1744, after the 
dismissal of Carteret, though it included several of those 
with whom he had been accustomed to act, did not at first 
include Pitt himself even in a subordinate office. Before 
the obstacle to his admission was overcome, he had received 
a remarkable accession to his private fortune. The eccentric 
duchess of Marlborough, dying in 1744, at the age of 
ninety, left him a legacy of £10,000 as an “acknowledg- 
ment of the noble defence he had made for the support of 
the laws of England and to prevent the ruin of his country.” 
As her hatred was known to be at least as strong as her 
love, the legacy was probably as much a mark of her 
detestation of Walpole as of her admiration of Pitt. It may 
be mentioned here, though it does not come in chronological 
order, that Pitt was a second time the object of a form of 
acknowledgment of public virtue which few statesmen have 
had the fortune to receive even once. About twenty years 
after the Marlborough legacy, Sir William Pynsent, a Somer- 
setshire baronet to whom he was personally quite unknown, 
left him his entire estate, worth about three thousand a 
year, in testimony of approval of his political career. 

It was with no very good grace that the king at length 
consented to give Pitt a place in the Government, although 
the latter did all he could to ingratiate himself at court, by 
changing his tone on the questions on which he had made 
himself offensive. To force the matter, the Pelhams had 
to resign expressly on the question whether he should be 
admitted or not, and it was only after all other arrange- 
ments had proved impracticable, that they were re-instated 
with the obnoxious politician as vice-treasurer of Ireland. 
This was in February 1746. In June of the same year he 
was promoted to the more important and lucrative office of 
paymaster-general, which gave him a place in the Privy 
Council, though not in the Cabinet. Here he had an 
opportunity of displaying his public spirit and integrity in 
a way that deeply impressed both the king and the country. 
It had been the usual practice of previous paymasters to 
appropriate to themselves the interest of all money lying in 
their hands by way of advance, and also to accept a com- 
mission of one-half per cent, on all foreign subsidies. 
Although there was no strong public sentiment against the 
practice, Pitt altogether refused to profit by it. All 
advances were lodged by him in the Bank of England until 
required, and all subsidies were paid over without deduc- 
tion, even though it was pressed upon him, so that he did 
not draw a shilling from 1^ office beyond the salary legally 
attaching to it. Conduct like this, though obviously dis- 
interested, did not- go without immediate and ample reward, 
iu the public coiffidence which it created, and which 
formed tlie mainspring of Pitt’s power as a statesman. 

The administration formed in 1746 lasted without 
material change tfil l7o4. It would appear from his 
published correspondence that Pitt had a greater influence 
in shaping its policy than his comparatively subordinate 
position would in itself have entitled him to. His conduct 
in supporting measures, such as the Spanish treaty and the 
Continental subsidies, which he had violently denounced 
when in opposition, had been much criticized. One of his 
biographers, Mr Thackeray, takes the trouble to offer an 
elaborate defence of it; but the vindication is in part 
unnecessary, and in part imsatisfactory. Within certain 
limits, not indeed very well defined, inconsistency has never 
been counted a vice in an English statesman. The times 
change, and he is not blamed for changing with the times. 
Pitt in office, looking back on the commencement of his 
public life, might have used the plea “A good deal has 
happened since then,” at least as justly as some others have 
done. Allowance must always be made for the restraints 


and responsibflities of office. In Pitt’s case, too, it is to 
be borne iu mind that the opposition with which he had 
acted gradually dwindled away, and that it ceased to have 
any organized existence after the death of the prince of 
Wales in 1751. Then in regard to the important question 
with Spain as to the right of search, Pitt has disarmed 
criticism by acknowledging that the course he followed 
during Walpole’s administration was indefensible. All 
due weight being given to these various considerations, it 
must be admitted, nevertheless, that Pitt did overstep the 
limits within which inconsistency is usually regarded as 
venial. His one great object was first to gain office, and 
; then to make his tenure of office secure by conciliating the 
favour of the king. The entire revolution which much of 
his policy underwent in order to effect this object bears too 
close a resemblance to the sudden and inexplicable changes 
of front habitual to placemen of the Tadpole stamp to be 
altogether pleasant to contemplate in a politician of pure 
aims and lofty ambition. Humiliating is not too strong a 
term to apply to a letter in which he expresses his desire 
to “ efface the past by every action of his life,” in order 
that he may stand well with the king. 

In 1754 Henry Pelham died, and was succeeded at the 
head of affairs by his brother, the duke of Newcastle. 
To Pitt the change brought no advancement, and he had 
thus an opportunity of testing the truth of the description 
of his chief given by Sir Robert Walpole, “ His name is 
treason.” But there was for a time no open breach. Pitt 
continued at his post ; and at the general election which 
took place during the year he even accepted a nomination 
for the duke’s pocket borough of Aldborough. He had 
satf or Seaford since 1747, When Parliament met, however, 
he was not long in showing the state of his feelings. 
Ignoring Sir Thomas Robinson, the political nobody to 
whom Newcastle had entrusted the management of the 
Commons, he made frequent and vehement attacks on 
Newcastle himself, though still continuing to serve under 
him. In this strange state mattem continued for about 
a year. At length, just after the meeting of Parliament 
in November 1751, Pitt was dismissed from office, having 
on the debate on the address spoken at great length against 
a new system of Continental subsidies, proposed by tbe 
Government of which he was a member. Fox, who had 
just before beeu appointed Secretary of State, retained bis 
place, and though the two men continued to be of tbe 
same party, and afterwards served again in the same 
Government, there was henceforward a rivalry between 
them, which makes the celebrated opposition of their illus- 
trious sous seem like an inherited quarrel. 

Another year had scarcely passed when Pitt was again in 
power. The inherent weakness of the Government, the 
vigour and eloquence of his opposition, and a series of 
military disasters abroad combined to rouse a public feeling 
of indignation which could not be withstood, and in Dec- 
ember 1756 Pitt, who now sat for Oakhampton, became 
Secretary of State, and leader of tbe Commons under the 
premiership of the duke of Devonshire. He had made it 
a condition of his joining any administration that Newcastle 
should be excluded from it, thus showing a resentment 
which, though natural enough, proved fatal to the lengthened 
existence of his Government. With the king unfriendly, 
and Newcastle, whose corrupt influence was still dominant 
in the Commons, estranged, it was impossible to carry on 
a Government by the aid of public opinion alone, however 
emphatically that might have declared itself on his side. 
In Apnl 1757, accordingly, he found himself again dismissed 
from office on account of his opposition to the king’s 
favourite Continental policy. But the power that was in- 
sufficient to keep him in office was strong enough to make 
any arrangement that excluded him impracticable. The 
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public voice spoke in a way that was not to be mistaken. 
Probably no English minister ever received in so short a 
time so many proofs of the confidence and admiration of 
the public, the capital and all the chief towns voting him 
addresses and the freedom of their corporations. From the 
political deadlock that ensued relief could only be had by 
an arrangement between Newcastle and Pitt. After some 
weeks’ negociation, in the course of which the firmness and 
moderation of “ the Great Commoner, ” as he had come to 
be called, contrasted favourably with the characteristic 
tortuosities of the crafty peer, matters were settled on such 
a basis that, while Newcastle was the nominal, Pitt was 
the virtual head of the Government. On his acceptance 
of office he was chosen member for Bath. 

This celebrated administration was formed in June 1757, 
and continued in power till 1761. During the four years 
of its existence it has been usual to say that the biography 
of Pitt is the history of England, so thoroughly vras he 
identified with the great events which make this period, in 
so far as the external relations of the country are concerned, 
one of the most glorious in her annals. A detailed account 
of these eveuts belongs to history; all that is needed in a 
biography is to point out the extent to which Pitt’s 
personal influence may really he traced in them. It is 
scarcely too much to say that, in the general opinion of his 
contemporaries, the whole glory of these years was due to 
his single genius ; his alone was the mind that planned, and 
his the spirit that animated the hrilliant achievements of 
the British arms in all the four quarters of the globe. Pos- 
terity, however, has taken the liberty of revising this en- 
thusiastic verdict, and has placed his renown on what seems 
a truer and therefore a firmer basis. It has recognized 
more fully than his contemporaries the independent genius 
of those who, as subordinates or allies, carried out his pur- 
poses. The heroism of Wolfe would have been irrepres- 
sible, Clive would have proved himself ''a heaveu-born 
general,” and Frederick the Great would hare written his 
name in history as one of the most skilful strategists the 
world has known, whoever had held the seals of office in 
England. But Pitt's relation to all three was such as to 
entitle him to a large share in the credit of their deeds. 
It was his discernment that selected Wolfe to lead the 
attack on Quebec, and gave him the opportunity of dying 
a victor op the heights of Abraham, He had personally 
less to do with the successes in India than with the other 
great enterprises that shed an undying lustre on his adminis- 
tration ; but his generous praise in Parliament stimulated 
the genius of Chve, and the forces that acted at the close 
of the struggle were animated by his indomitable spirit. 
Frederick the Great’s Seven Years’ War might well have 
been another Thirty Years’ War, if Pitt had not furnished 
him with an annual subsidy of .£700,000, and in addition 
relieved him of the task of defending Western Germany 
against France. 

Contemporary opinion was, of course, incompetent to 
e.stimate the permanent results gained for the country by 
the brilliant foreign policy of Pitt. It has long been 
generally agreed that by several of his most costly expe- 
ditions nothing was won but empty glory. It has even 
be«n said that the only permanent acquisition that England 
owes- directly to him is her Canadian dominion ; and, 
strictly speaking, this is true, it being admitted that the 
campaign- bj which the Indian empire was virtually won 
was nobplanaed by him, though brought to a successful 
issue during his ministry. But material aggrandizement, 
though the, ©nly tangible, is not the only real or lasting 
effect of a war-policyi More maybe gained by crushing 
a formidable rivah than by conquering a province. The 
loss of her Canadian possessions: was only one of a series 
of disasters suffered by France,, which radieally affected the 


future of Europe and the world. Deprived of her most 
valuable colonies both in the East and in the West, and 
thoroughly defeated on the Continent, her humiliation was 
the beginning of a new epoch in history. The victorious 
policy of Pitt destroyed the military prestige which repeated 
experience has shown to be in I’rance as in no other 
country the very life of monarchy, and thus was not the 
least considerable of the many influences that slowly 
brought about the French Eevolution. It effectually de- 
prived her of the lead in the councils of Europe which 
she had hitherto arrogated to herself, and so has affected 
the whole course of Coutiueutal politics to the present 
time. It is such far-reaching results as these, and not 
the mere acquisition of a single colony, however valuable, 
that constitute Pitt’s claim to be considered as on the whole 
the most powerful minister that ever guided the foreign 
policy of England. 

The first and most important of a series of changes which 
ultimately led to the dissolution of the ministry was the 
death of George II. on the 25th October 1760, and the 
accession of his grandson, George III. The new king had, 
as was natural, new counsellors of his own, the chief of 
whom. Lord Bute, was at once admitted to the cabinet as 
a secretary of state. Between Bute and Pitt there speedily 
arose an occasion of serious difference. The existence of 
the so-called family compact by which the Bourbons of 
France and Spain bound themselves in an offensive alliance 
against England having been brought to light, Pitt urged 
that it should be met by an immediate declaration of war 
with Spain. To this course Bute would not consent, and 
as his refusal was endorsed by all his colleagues save 
Temple, Pitt had no choice hut to leave a cabinet in which 
his advice on a vital question had been rejected. On his 
resignation, which took place in October 1761, the king 
urged him to accept some signal mark of royal favour in 
the form most agreeable to himself. Accordingly he 
obtained a pension of £3000 a year for three lives, and his 
wife, Lady Hester Grenville, whom he had married in 1754, 
was created Baroness Chatham in her own right. In con- 
nection with the latter gracefully bestowed honour it may 
be mentioned that Pitt’s domestic life was a singularly 
happy one. 

Pitt’s spirit was too lofty to admit of his entering on any 
merely factious opposition to the Government he had quit- 
ted. On the contrary, his conduct after his retirement 
was distinguished by a moderatiou and disinterestedness 
which, as Burke has remarked, “ set a seal upon his char- 
acter.” The war with Spain, in which he had urged the 
Cabinet to take the initiative, proved inevitable ; but he 
scorned to use the occasion for “ altercation and recrimina- 
tion,” and spoke in support of the Government measures 
for carrying on the war. To the preliminaries of the peace 
concluded in February 1763 he offered an indignant resist- 
ance, considering the terms quite inadequate to the suc- 
cesses that had beeu gained by the country. When the 
treaty was discussed in Parliament in December of the pre- 
ceding year, though suffering from a severe attack of gout, 
he was carried down to the house, and in a speech of three 
hours’ duration, interrupted more than once by paroxysms 
of pain, he strongly protested against its various conditions. 
The physical cause which rendered this effort so painful 
probably accounts for the infrequency of his appearances 
in Parliament, as well as for much that is otherwise inex- 
plicable in his subsequent conduct. In 1763 he spoke 
against the obnoxious tax on cider, imposed by his brother- 
in-law, George Grenville, and his opposition, though un- 
successful in the house, helped to keep alive his popularity 
with the country, which cordially hated the excise and 
all connected with it. When next year the question of 
general warrants was raised in connection with the case of 
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Wilkes, Pifcfe vigorously maintained their illegality, thus 
defending at once the privileges of Parliament and the free- 
dom of the press. Daring 1765 he seems to have been 
totally incapacitated for public business. In the follow- 
ing year he supported with great power the proposal of the 
Rockingham administration for the repeal of the American 
Stamp Act, arguing that it was unconstitutional to impose 
taxes upon the colonies. He thus endorsed the contention 
of the colonists on the ground of principle, while the ma- 
jority of those who acted with him contented themselves 
with resisting the disastrous taxation scheme on the ground 
of expediency. The Repeal Act, indeed, was only passed 
pari passu with another censuring the American Assembly, 
and declaring the authority of the British Parliament over 
the colonies “in all cases whatever]” so that the House of 
Commons repudiated in the most formal manner the prin- 
ciple Pitt laid down. His language iu approval of the resist- 
ance of the colonists was unusually bold, and perhaps no one 
but himself could have employed it with impunity at a time 
when the freedom of debate was only imperfectly conceded. 

Pitt had not been long out of office when he was solicited 
to return to it, and the solicitations were more than once 
renewed. Unsuccessful overtures were made to Mm iu 
1763, and twice in 1765, in Hay and June, — the negotiator 
in May being the king’s uncle, the duke of Cumberland, 
who went down in person to Hayes, Pitt’s seat in Kent. 
It is known that he had the opportunity of joining the 
marquis of Rockingham’s short-lived administration at any 
time on his own terms, and his conduct in declining an 
arrangement with that minister has been more generally 
condemned than any other step in his public life. Even 
Thackeray, his admiring biographer, has admitted that 
in this matter he was “ neither kind as a man nor wise as 
a politician.” In the autumn of 1766 Rockingham was 
dismissed, and Pitt was entrusted by the king with the 
task of forming a Covemment entirely ou his own condi- 
tions. The result was a cabinet, strong much bayoud the 
average in its individual members, but weak to powerless- 
ness in the diversity of its composition. Burke, in a 
memorable passage of a memorable speech, has described 
this “ chequered aud speckled ” administration with great 
humour, speaking of it as “ indeed a very curious show, 
but utterly uusafe to touch and unsure to stand ou.” Pitt 
chose for himself the office of Lord Privy Seal, which 
necessitated his removal to the House of Lords ] and he 
became Yiscount Pitt and Earl of Chatham. 

By the acceptance of a peerage the great commoner lost 
at least as much and as suddenly iu popnlarity as be gained 
in dignity. One significant indication of this may be 
mentioned. In view of his probable accession to power, 
preparations were made in the city of London for a banquet 
and a general illumination to celebrate the event. But the 
celebration was at once countermanded when it was known 
that he had become earl of Chatham, The instantaneous 
revulsion of public feeling was somewhat unreasonable, for 
Pitt’s health seems now to have been beyond doubt so 
shattered by his hereditary malady, that he was already in 
old age though only fifty-eight. It was natural, therefore, 
that he should choose a sinecure office and the ease of the 
Lords. But a popular idol nearly always suffers by re- 
moval from immediate contact with the popular sympathy, 
be the motives for removal what they may. 

One of the earliest acts of the new ministry was to lay 
an embargo upon corn, which was thought necessary in 
order to prevent a dearth resulting from the unprece- 
dentedly bad harvest of 1766. The measure was strongly 
opposed, and Lord Chatham delivered Hs first speech in 
the House of Lords in support of it. It proved to be 
almost the only measure introduced by his Government in 
which he personally interested himself. His attention 
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had been directed to the growing importance of the affairs 
of India, and there is evidence in his correspondence that 
he was meditating a comprehensive scheme for transferring 
much of the power of the company to the Crown, when 
he was withdrawn from public business in a manner that 
has always been regarded as somewhat mysterious. It may 
be questioned, indeed, whether even had his powers been 
unimpaired he could have carried out any decided policy 
on any question with a cabinet representing interests so 
various and conflicting; but, as it happened, he was 
incapacitated physically and mentally during nearly the 
whole period of his tenure of office. He scarcely ever saw 
any of his colleagues though they repeatedly and urgently 
pressed for interviews with him, and even an offer from 
the king to visit him in person was declined, though in the 
language of profound and almost abject respect which 
always marked his commnnications with the court. It has 
been insinuated both by contemporary and by later critics 
that being disappointed at his loss of popularity, and con- 
vinced of the impossibilty of co operating with, his 
colleagues, he exaggerated his malady as a pretext for the 
inaction that was forced upon him by circumstances. Bat 
there is no sufficient reason to doubt that he was really, 
as his friends represented, in a state that utterly unfitted 
him for business. He seems to have been freed for a time 
from the pangs of gout only to be afflicted with a species 
of mental alienation bordering on insanity. This is the 
most satisfactory, as it is the most obvious, explanation of 
his utter indifference in presence of one of the most 
momentous problems that ever pressed for solution on an 
English statesman. Those who are able to read the history 
in the light of what occurred later may perhaps be con- 
vinced that no policy whatever initiated after 1766 could 
have prevented or even materially delayed the declaration 
of American independence ; but to the politicians of that 
time the coming event had not yet cast so dark a shadow 
before as to paralyze all action, and if any man could 
have allayed the growing discontent of the colonists and 
prevented the ultimate dismemberment of the empire, it 
would have been Lord Chatham. The fact that he not 
only did nothing to remove existing difficulties, but 
remained passive while Ids colleagues took the fatal step 
which led directly to separation, is in itself clear proof of 
his entire incapacity. The imposition of the import duty 
ou tea and otW commodities was the project of Charles 
Townshend, and was carried into effect in 1767 without 
consultation with Lord Chatham, if not in opposition to 
his wishes- It is probably the most singular thing in 
connection with this singular administration, that its most 
pregnant measure should thus have been one directly 
opposed to the well-known principles of its head. 

Eor many months things remained in the ourious posi- 
tion that he who was understood to be the head of the 
cabinet had as little share in the government of the country 
as an unenfranchised peasant. As the chief could not or 
would not lead, the subordinates naturally chose their own 
paths and not his. The lines of Chatham’s policy were 
abandoned iu other cases besides the imposition of the 
import duty; his opponents were taken into confidence; 
and friend, such as Amherst and Shelburne, were 
dismissed from their posts. When at length in October 
1768 he tendered his resignation on the ground of shattered 
health, he did not fail to mention the dismissal of Amherst 
and Shelburne as a personal grievance. 

Soon after his resignation a renewed attack of gout freed 
Chatham from the mental disease under which he had so 
long suffered. He had been nearly two years and a half 
in seclusion when, in July 1769, he again appeared in 
public at a royal levee. It was not, however, until 1770 
that he resumed Ms seat in the House of Lords. He had 
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now almost no personal following, mainly owing to the 
grave mistake he had made in not forming an alliance with 
the Bockingham party. Bat his eloquence was as powerful 
as ever, and all its power was directed against the Govern- 
ment policy in the contest with America, which had become 
the question of all absorbing interest. His last appearance 
in the House of Lords was on the 2d April 1778, on the 
occasion of the duke of Eichmond's motion for an address 
praying the king to conclude peace with America on any 
terms. In view of the hostile demonstrations of France 
the various parties had come generally to see the necessity 
of such a measure. But Chatham could not brook the 
thought of a step which implied submission to the 
“natural enemy” whom it had been the main object of his 
life to humble, and he declaimed for a considerable time, 
though with sadly diminished vigour, against the motion. 
After the duke of Eichmond had replied, he rose again 
excitedly as if to speak, pressed his hand upon his breast, 
and fell down in a fit. He was removed to his seat at 
Hayes, where he died on the 11th Hay. With graceful 
unanimity all parties combined to show their sense of the 
national loss. The Commons presented an address to the 
king praying that the deceased statesman might be buried 
with the honours of a public funeral, and voted a sum for 
a public monument which was erected over his grave in 
Westminster Abbey. Soon after the funeral a bill was 
passed bestowing a pension of £4000 a year on his succes- 
sors iu the earldom. He had a family of three sons and 
two daughters, of whom the second son, William, was 
destined to add fresh lustre to a name wldch is one of the 
greatest in the history of England. 

Dr Johnson is reported to have said that Walpole was a 
minister given by the king to the people, but Pitt was a 
minister given by the people to the king," and the remark 
correctlyindicates Chatham’s distinctive place among English 
statesmen. He was the first minister whose main strength 
lay in the support of the nation at large as distinct from 
its representatives in the Commons, where his personal 
following was always small. He was the first to discern 
that public opinion, though generally slow to form and 
slow to act, is in the end the paramount power in the state j 
and he was the first to use it not in an emergency merely, 
hut throughout a whole political career. & marks the 
commencement of that vast change in the movement of 
English politics by which it has come about that the senti- 
ment of the great mass of the people now tells eflfectively 
on the action of the Government from day to day, — almost 
from hour to hour He was weE fitted to secure the 
sympathy and admiration of his countrymen, for his virtues 
and his failings were alike Enghsh. He was often incon- 
sistent, he was generally intractable and overbearing, and 
he was always pompous and affected to a degree which, 
Macaulay has remarked, seems scarcely compatible with true 
greatness. Of the last quality evidence is furnished in the 
stilted style of his letters, and in the fact recorded by 
Seward that he never permitted his under-secretaries to sit 
in his presence. Burke speaks of “some significant, 
pompous, creeping, explanatory, ambiguous matter, iu the 
true Ohathamic style” But these defects were known 
only to the inner circle of his associates To the outside 
public he was endeared as a statesman who could do or 
suffer “ nothing base," and who had the rare power of 
transfusing his own indomitable energy and courage into 
all who served under him. “A spirited foreign policy ” has 
always been popular in England, and Pitt was the most 
popular of English ministers, because he was the most 
successful exponent of such a policy. In domestic affairs 
his influence was small and almost entirely indirect. He 
himself confessed his unfitness for dealing with questions 
of finance. The commercial prosperity that was produced 
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by his war policy was iu a great part delusive, as prosperity 
so produced must always be, though it had permanent 
effects of the highest moment in the rise of such centres of 
industry as Glasgow. This, however, was a remote result 
which he could have neither intended nor foreseen. More 
directly attributable to him was the policy which led to the 
pacification of the Highlands of Scotland. With the happy 
instinct of a chivalrous mind he advised the formation of 
the Highland regiments, and so succeeded in transforming 
high-spirited though mistaken rebels into the bravest and 
most loyal soldiers of the British crown. 

See A ffisiori/ of the Right Mon, miham Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
{2 vols. 4to, 1827) by the Eev. Francis Thackeray , Corresiiondencn 
of Wtlliaiti Pitt, Earl of Chatham (4 vols. 8vo 1838-40)_; and 
Ahnon’s Awcdotes of Chatham, with Ms Speeches in Parliament 
(2 vols. 4to, 1792). A volume of Pitt’s letters to his nephew, 
Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford, was published in 1804. (W. B. S.) 

CHATBLAM islands, a group in the Pacific, 560 miles 
east of New Zealand, lying between 43“ 40' and 45° 20' S. 
lat- , and between 1 7 6“ 1 0' and 1 77 ° 2 0' W. long. It consists 
of three islands, a large one called Wari-Kauri, or Chatham 
Island, a smaller one, Eangi-Haute, or Pitt’s Island, and a 
third, Eangatira, or South-east Island. There are also 
several s mall rocky islets. Chatham Island, according to 
Dieffenbach, contains an area of 306,280 acres ; of which, 
however, 57,600 acres are lakes and lagoons. In the centre 
is a large brackish lake called Tewanga, about 25 miles 
long and 6 or 7 broad, which at the southern end is 
separated from the sea by a sandbank only 150 yards wide, 
which it occasionally bursts through. The southern part of 
the island has an undulating surface, and is covered either 
with an open forest or with high ferns. In general 
the soil is extremely fertile, and where it is naturally 
drained, a rich vegetation of fern and flax (Pkormium 
tenax) has sprung up, giving firmness to the soil and 
yielding a rich harvest to the planter. On the north-west 
are three or four conical hills of basalt, which are 
surrounded by oases of fertile soil. On the western side 
is Petre Bay, 40 miles across, on which, at the mouth of 
the Eiver Mangatu, is Waitangi, the principal settlement. 

I The country to the east of the great lagoon is quits flat, and 
is scarcely 50 feet above the sea-level. The climate is very 
mild, in winter varying only from 45° to 60°. The changes 
of temperature are less sudden than in New Zealand. The 
inhabitants cultivate potatoes, turnips, cabbages, taro (escu- 
lent arum), tobacco, and pampkins. The trees and shrubs 
resemble those of New Zealand, but the former are of very 
small size. Horses and cattle are bred in considerable 
numbers for the New Zealand market. Birds of many 
kinds, chiefly ducks, snipes, plovers, curlews, redbills, 
sandlarks, aud parroquets, abound. Fish are plentiful 
on the coast, and whaling is actively prosecuted all round 
the group. Pitt’s Island is about 12 miles long and 8 
broad ; it has no harbour. These islands were discovered 
in 1791 by Lieutenant Broughton, who gave them the 
name of Chatham from the brig which he commanded. 
The natives, who are known as Morioris or Maiorioris, 
were conquered in 1832-33 by the Maoris of New Zealand, 
who killed great numbers of them, and in 1839 half of 
those left died of an epidemic of influenza. Their num- 
bers have been reduced from 1500 to 140, and they are 
now a feeble and degenerate race. The geology and the 
fl.ora and fauna of the islands indicate their physical 
connection with New Zealand, to which politically they 
belong. 

CHATILLON'SUE-SEINE, a town of France, formerly 
the capital of the Pays de la Montague or Country of the 
Mountain, in Burgundy, and now at the head of an 
arrondissement in the department of C6te d’Or, is situated 
about 40 miles south-west of Troyes on the Upper Seine. 
It is built on both sides of the river, and formerly consisted 
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of two distinct portions known as Chanmont and Bourg, 
eack with its own fortifications. It is the seat of a court 
of primary instance, and possesses the ruins of a magnificent 
castle, a hospital, a town-house, a communal college, a 
public library, and some fine promenades. The church of 
St Vorle dates from the 12th century, and contains a 
number of frescoes included among the historic monuments 
of France. Marshal Marmont, duke of Kagusa, who was 
born in the town in 1774, has left a memento in the shape 
of a handsome chateau. A considerable trade is maintained 
by Ch§,tillon in timber, wool, leather, and lithographic 
stones; and it has cloth-factories, paper-mills, foundries, 
flour-mills, and various other industrial establishments. 
The origin of the town probably dates from the 5th 
century. For several centuries it was a favourite residence 
of the dukes of Burgundy. In modern times it is mainly 
remarkable for the conference held, in February 1814, 
between Napoleon and the Allies, in which the former 
rejected the proposal that he should rule over the France 
of pre-Eevolutionary limits. Population in 1872, 4691. 

CHATSWOETH, the seat of the duke of Devonshire, 
one of the most splendid private residences in England, 
is situated in Derbyshire, on the Eiver Derwent, 3^ miles 
north-east of the village of Bakewell, and 8 miles west of the 
town of Chesterfield. It stands on the left hank of the 
river, opposite the hamlet of Edensor, and as seen from the 
west presents a magnificent facade in fine relief against the 
wooded ridge of Bunker’s Hill. The building is in the 
Ionic style, and the principal part is composed of four 
nearly equal sides, surrounding an open quadrangular 
court with a fountain in the centre. A wing and other 
somewhat extensive additions have been made since 1820. 
Chatsworth contains some beautiful wood carvings by 
Gibbons and Watson, several pieces of sculpture by Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, Chantrey, and Wyatt, and a um'que collection 
of original drawings by Titian, Eubens, Salvator Kosa, 
Raphael, Claude Lorraine, and others of the older masters. 
The park is upwards of 11 miles in circuit; the gardens 
are among the most celebrated in the kingdom, and cover 
an area of twelve acres. The grand conservatory, an 
acre in extent, erected by Sir Joseph Paxton, is un- 
equalled by any in Europe ; and the waterworks, 
which include one fountain with a jet 260 feet high, are 
only surpassed by those of Yersailles. The domain of 
Chatsworth is mentioned in Dcmiesday Book as Chetesvorde. 
In the 16 th century it was purchased by Sir William Caven- 
dish. The mansion which he erected afterwards served as 
a place of confinement for Mary Queen of Scots from 1570 
to 1581- It has entirely disappeared; and the present 
building was commenced in 1688 by the first duke of 
Devonshire and was completed in 1840 by the seventh. 

CHATTANOOGA, a city of the United States, in the 
county of Hamilton, Tennessee, about 250 miles by water 
from Knoxville, at the foot of Lookout Mountain, on the left 
bank of the Tennessee river, which is navigable for steamers 
during eight months of the year. It has free communica- 
tion by four railway lines, and carries on a pretty extensive 
trade in the produce of the surrounding district, which is 
well supplied with timber, irou-ore, and coal. Among its 
industrial establishments are saw-mills aud wood-work 
factories. In 1862 and 1863 the Confederates were 
defeated here by the Federal forces under General Grant, 
Population in 1870, 6093, of whom 2221 were colonred. 

CHATTEETON, Thomas (1752-1770). Among the 
poets of the 18th century, Thomas Chatterton occupies a 
place altogether unique- He indeed claims scarcely less 
the interest of the psychologist as a marvellous example of 
matured intellectual precocity, than that of the student of 
English literature as a poet remarkable in an age of varied 
literary excellence. Fully to estimate the characteristics 
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in which Chatterton stands out with such exceptional 
prominence, it has to be kept constantly in view that he 
was a posthumous child, the son of a poor widow, self- 
taught in all but the merest rudiments of education acquired 
at a charity school ; that, so far from receiving encourage- 
ment, he was thwarted at every step in his strange, brief 
career ; and that he was buried by strangers, in a pauper’s 
grave, when only seventeen years of age. 

Bom though Chatterton was in a humble rank of life, 
his pedigree has a curious significance. The office of sexton 
I of St Mary Eedcliffe, at Bristol, one of the most beautiful 
specimens of parochial church architecture in England, had 
been transmitted for nearly two centuries in the Chatterton 
family ; and throughout the brief life of the poet it was 
held by his uncle, Eichard Phillips. The poet’s father— 
the first of the Chattertons who aspired to a position 
requiring education and natural ability — was a musical 
genius, somewhat of a poet, an antiquary, and a dabbler in 
occult arts. He was one of the subchanters of Bristol 
Cathedral, and master of the Pyle Street Eree School in the 
vicinity of Eedcliffe church. But whatever hereditary 
tendencies may have been transmitted from the father, the 
sole training of the boy necessarily devolved on his mother, 
who was in the fourth month of her widowhood at the time 
of his birth (20th November 1752). 

The young widow established a girl’s school, took in 
sewing and ornamental needlework, and so brought up her 
two children, a girl and hoy, till the latter attained his 
eighth year, when he was admitted to Colston’s Charity. 
But the Bristol blue-coat school had little share in the 
education of its marvellous pupiJ. The hereditary race of 
sextons had come to regard the church of St Mary Eedcliffe 
as their own peculiar domain ; and, under the guidance of 
his uncle, the orphan child found there his favourite haunt. 
The knights, ecclesiastics, and civic dignitaries, recumbent 
on its altar tombs, became his familiar associates ; and by 
and by, when he was able to spell his way through the 
inscriptions graven on their monuments, he found a fresh 
interest in certain quaint oaken chests in the muniment 
room over the porch on the north side of the nave, where 
parchment deeds, old as the Wars of the Eoses, long lay 
unheeded and forgotten. His father, the schoolmaster, had 
already made free with them for wrappers to his copy 
books; his mother turned them to account for thread 
papers and patterns ; and they formed the child’s playthings 
almost from his cradle. He learned his first letters from 
the illuminated capitals of an old musical folio, and turned 
to account deeds and charters of the Henrys and Edwards 
as his primers. Wayward, as it seems, almost from his 
earliest years, and manifesting no sympathy with the 
ordinary pastimes of children, he was regarded for a time 
as deficient in intellect. Bnt he was even then ambitious 
of distinction. One of his sister’s earliest recollections of 
him was his thirst for pre-eminence. He was confident in 
his own resources, and while still little more than a child 
was wont to say that a man might do anything he chose. 
But from his earliest years he was liable to fits of abstrac- 
tion, sitting for hours in seeming stupor, or yielding after 
a time to tears, for which he would assign no reason. He 
had no one near him to sympathize in the strange world of 
fancy which his imagination had already called into being, 
or to feel any interest in the wonderful productions of his 
pen, which ere long were the fruits of such musings. 

The influence of this lack of appreciative sympathy, along 
with the suspicions which his incomprehensible love of 
solitude excited, helped to foster his natural reserve, and 
beget that love of mystery which exercised so great an 
influence on the development of his genius. When the 
strange child had attained his sixth year his mother began 
to recognize his capacity; at eight he was so eager for 
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books tliat when unrestrained he would read from an early- 
hour till bed-time j and by the time he reached his eleventh 
year he had become a contributor to Felix Farley's Bristol 
Journal. A beautiful cross of curious workmanship had 
adorned the churchyard of St Maiy Eedcliffe for upwards 
of three centuries, until, in 1763, it became an object of 
offence to an over zealous churchwarden, and was swept 
away. The spirit of veneration was strong in the boy ; and 
taking up his pen, he sent to the local journal a clever 
satire on the parish Vandal. Other juvenile productions 
followed, characteristic of the precocity of their author; 
and under various disguises he sported with tho satiric 
muse, or in graver mood strove to awake some reverence 
for the past in the unsympathetic community amid which 
his lot was cast. He had a hold independent bearing ; and 
except during his fits of reverie, he was frank and companion- 
able, and manifested a special fondness for female society. 
But his delight was to lock himself in a little attic which 
he had appropriated as his study, and there, with books, 
parchments, and dra-wing materials, the child already daUied 
with the muse, and began the strange literary maskings on 
which his fame depends. 

On the 3d of August 17 60, when in his eighth year, 
Chatterton was admitted to all the privileges of Colston’s 
Hospital. This charity is popularly styled the Blue-coat 
School of Bristol, and as such has been referred to as an in- 
stitution of a similar character to that of Christ’s Hospital, 
London. But except in the quaint, half-monkish garb of 
its inmates, Colston’s Hospital bore bttle resemblance to 
the foundation where Barnes and Marklaud acquired their 
scholarship, and Lamb and Coleridge found culture for their 
genius. The “ great house on St Augustine’s Back,” which 
had been converted to the use of Colston’s Charity, was a 
fine civic mansion erected in Tudor times on the site of a 
dissolved house of Friars Carmelites. Queen Elizabeth had 
held court there in 1581 ; and when the Stuarts succeeded 
to the Tudors, its hospitalities had been exercised by Sire 
Ferdinand Gorges, one of the merchant princes of the old 
seaport. But though Edward Colstou, as the representa- 
tive of a line of merchant adventurers who had flourished 
in Bristol in the reign of Edward III., no less deserved 
that title, the civic mansion when transferred to his care 
rather resembled the dwelling of the older friars, except in 
its lack of their redeeming feature of monkish learning. 
Bristol had its grammar school, with liberal endowments 
and university exhibitions, for the sons of its more favoured 
citizens. But the rules of Colston’s Hospital provided for 
the training of its inmates in “the principles of the 
Christian religion, as laid down in the church catechism,” 
and in fitting them to be apprenticed in due course to 
some trade. But Chatterton was too young, as yet, to 
comprehend the difference between the two schools. He 
was thirsting for knowledge, and was greatly elated at his 
election on the foundation, “thinking,” as his foster- 
mother said, “ that he should there get all the learning he 
wanted.” But he speedily discovered that its meagre cur- 
riculum was inadequate to his cravings, and he indignantly 
complained that he could not learn so much as at home. 

Chatterton remained an inmate of Colston’s Hospital for 
upwards of six years, learning b'ttle more than the most 
ordinary elements of a common school education ; and its 
chief value was that it lightened to his poor mother the 
burden of his maintenance. Some influences, however, of 
a more congenial character are traceable to the friendly 
sympathy of one of its ushers. Thomas Phillips, himself a 
writer of verse, stroye to excite a spirit of emulation among 
the older of his pupils and found in Chatterton a response 
to Ms appeal. Three, of his companions are named along 
with him, as youths whom Phillips’s taste for poetry 
stimulated to rivalry,^ apd ere long enlisted among the 
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contributors to Felix FarU'i/s Journal, But Chatterton 
had already conceived more daring literary adventures ; and 
it was while still an inmate of Colston’s Charity that he 
essayed on PMlHps his first serious attempt to pass off 
verses of his own as the production of a poet of the ISfch 
century. Except, indeed in the immaturity and inexperi- 
ence inseparable from his years, Chatterton was the superior 
of those to whose society he was limited, and was in all 
essential respects his own teacher. His little pocket-money 
was spent in borrowing books from a circulating library ; 
and he early ingratiated himself with hook collectors, by 
whose aid he found access to Weever, Dugdale, and Collins, 
as well as to Chaucer, Spenser, and other writers strangely 
out of the line of reading of a charity boy, or indeed of 
any boy of his age. His holidays were mostly spent at his 
mother’s house ; and much of them in the favourite retreat 
of his attic study there. He had already conceived the 
romance of an imaginary monk of the 15th century, and 
lived for the most part iu an ideal world of his own, 
relegated to that elder time when Edward IV. was 
England’s king, and Master William Canynge — familiar to 
him among the recumbent effigies in Eedcliffe church — 
stiE ruled in Bristol’s civic chair. “ The Storie of William 
Canynge,” a poem of great beauty which constitutes one 
of the shorter pieces of his ingenious romance, represents 
the bard endowed by Truth, a heavenly maid, with divine 
insight, and so translated to those elder times, and that 
more real poetic life, in which Chatterton had reveUed from 
his own childhood : — 

“Straight was I earned hack to times of yore, 

Whilst CaDjnge swathed yet in fleshly bed, 

And sa-w all actions which had been before, 

And all the scroll of Fate unravelled , 

And tv hen the fate-marked babe acome to sight, 

I saw him eager gasping after light. 

In all his .simple gambols and child’s play, 

In eveiy meriy-niaking, fair, or wake, 

1 kenn’d a perpled light of wisdom’s ray ; 

He ate down learning with the wastel-cake; 

As wise as any of the aldeimen, 

He’d -wit enow to make a mayor at ten.” 

This beautiful picture of the childhood of the ideal 
patron of Rowley is in reality that of the poet himself, — 
“ the fate-marked babe,” with his wondrous child-genius, 
and all his romantic dreams realized. The first lines are, 
indeed, referred to by Mr Skeat, in his annotated edition 
of the poems, as “ clearly an oversight,” in which the poet 
writes in his own person and modern character, and so 
introduces “an unconscious admission of forgery.” The 
literary masquerade which thus constituted the life-dream 
of the boy was wrought out by him with marvellous 
consistency into a coherent romance, until the credulous 
scholars and antiquaries of his day were persuaded into the 
belief that there had lain in the parish chest of Eedcliffe 
church for upwards of three centuries, a collection of 
poems of rare merit, the work of Thomas Eowley, an 
unknown priest of Bristol in the days of Henry VI. and his 
poet laureate, John Lydgate. 

Among the Bristol patrons of Chatterton, Mr George 
Cateott and Henry Burgum, his partner in their trade as 
pewterers, occupy a prominent place. The former was one 
of the most zealous aooreditors of Eowley, the imaginary 
priest and poet of the times of the Boses, and continued to 
collect his reputed writings long after the death of their 
real author. The credulity of the other was subjected to 
a more severe test. He had come from Gloucestershire to 
Bristol, a poor friendless boy, and himself owed to one of 
Colston’s charities his first start in life. He had risen, 
mainly by his own exertions, to the position of a success- 
ful tradesman, and gave full licence to the vanity with 
which he asserted the claims of his new position. On 
him, accordingly, the blue-coat boy palmed off the He 
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Bergliam pedigree, and otter equally apocryptal evidences 
of the pewterer’s descent from an ancestry old as the 
Norman Conquest. The De Bergham quarterings, blazoned 
on a piece of parchment doubtless recovered from the 
EedcHffe muniment chest, was itself supposed to have 
lain for centuries in that ancient depository. The pedigree 
was professedly collected by Chatterton from original 
records, including “The Eowley MSS.” Into this he 
introduced an ingenious romance of one of the pewterer’s 
ancestors, who was also a metallurgist, though after a more 
dignified fashion. According to this the De Bergham of 
that elder time obtained from Henry VI. a royal patent to 
play the alchemist, and so to transmute pewter and other 
base metals into gold. He left issue four sons, one of 
whom figures as “ Edward Asheton of Chatterton, in Com. 
Lane, in the right of his wife, the daughter and heiress of 
Eadcliflfe de Chatterton of Chatterton, the heir general of 
many families.” The pedigree still exists in Chatterton’s 
own handwriting, copied into a hook in which he had 
previously transcribed portions of antique verse, under the 
title of “ Poems by Thomas Eowley, priest of St John's, in 
the city of Bristol 3 ” and in one of these, “ The Tourna- 
ment,” Syrr Johan de Berghamme plays a conspicuous 
part. The ennobled pewterer rewarded Chatterton with 
live shillings, and was satirized for this valuation of a noble 
pedigree in some of his latest verse. The pedigree and all 
its accessories are crude enough ; hut as the production of 
a boy not fourteen years of age, whose whole education had 
been acquired in a charity school, it is a remarkable 
evidence of precocity. 

On the 1st of July 1767, before he had completed the 
seventh year of his residence in Colston’s Hospital, 
Chatterton was transferred to the office of Mr John 
Lambert, attorney, to whom he was bound apprentice as a 
clerk. There he was left much alone ; and after fulfilling 
the routine duties devolving on him, he found leisure for 
his own favourite pursuits. An ancient stone bridge on 
the Avon, built in the reign of Henry IL, and altered by 
many later additions into a singularly picturesque but 
inconvenient thoroughfare, had been displaced by a 
structure better adapted to modern requirements. In the 
month of September 1768, when Chatterton was in the 
second year of his apprenticeship, the new bridge was 
partially opened for traffic. Shortly afterwards the editor 
of I’eHx Farley’s Journal received from a correspondent, 
signing himself Dunelmm JBristoliensis, a “ description of 
the mayor’s first passing over the old bridge,” professedly 
derived from an ancient MS. Mr William Barrett, F.S.A., 
surgeon and antiquary, who was then accumulating 
materials for a history of Bristol, secured the original 
manuscript, which is now pr^erved in the British 
Museum, along with other Chatterton MSS., most of which 
were ultimately incorporated by the credulous antiquary 
into a learned quarto volume, entitled the FLiskury and 
Antiquities of th£, City of Bristol, published nearly twenty 
years after the poet’s death. 

The publication of the description of the ancient opening 
of the bridge naturally excited inquiry ; for the picturesque 
narrative acquired a suitable flavour of antiquity, without 
being too much obscured for the general reader, by its 
archaic language and spelling ; and so a desire was mani- 
fested to trace it to its source. Chatterton , was ere long 
recognized as its contributor, on presenting himself at the 
office of the Bristol Journal with another of his productions; 
and then it was that the definite story made its appear- 
ance — over which critics and antiquaries wrangled for 
nearly a century — of numerous ancient poems and other 
MSS. taken by the elder Chatterton from a coffer in the 
muniment room of Eedcliffe church, and transcribed, and 
80 rescued from oblivion, by Hi son. , 
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The dream of the boy-poet was of an age devoid of all the soidid 
meanness of his own, and of a patron of the muses generous .os the 
ideal Canynge of ius romance. Living in this imagmary woild, 
he continued to invent, and ascribe to the authorship of the good 
priest Thomas Kowley, dramatic, lyrical, and desciiptive potms, 
along with letters, fragments of local or general histoiy, and other 
miscellaneous productions in prose, — neaily all of them pertaining 
to the romance of Rowley and Master Canynge, the old citizen and 
mayor of Bristol. With a persistent coherence to this ideal, w Inch 
he had formed in his own mind while still a mere child, Chatterton 
produced nearly all the marvellous liteiary creations on -fthich his 
tame depends. In the interval between his first-known antique 
ballad, the “Elinoure and Juga,” written while still an inmate 
of Colston’s Hospital, and his leaving Bristol at the age of seventeen, 
his pieces include the “Bristowe Tragedy,” another and longer 
baUad; his “Allla, a Tiagycal Interlude,” as he styles it, but in 
reality a dramatic poem of sustamed power and curious originality 
of structure; his “Goddwyn,” another dramatic poem; his “Tour- 
nament,” “Battle of Hastings,” “The Parliament of Sprites,” 
with numerous smaller pieces of antique verse — forming altogether 
a goodly volume of pioetiy, the rare merit of which is indisputable, 
wholly apart from the fact that it was the production of a mere boy. 

Yet this only partially illustrates the fertility of his genius. 
During the same period he had thiown off numerous lyncs, and 
had given vent to his satirical humour in several lengthened poems, 
which, though for the most part inferior iu merit to his antique 
verse, would excite wonder as the sole productions of any boy of his age. 
But the authorship even of those modern poems was rarely avowed. 
The habit of secretiveness grew ere long into a love of mystery, 
which, ultimately proved prejudicial to the boy. Unfortunately for 
him, Ms ingenious romance had either to be acknowledged as his 
own creation, and so iin. all probability be treated with contempt, 
or it had to be sustained by the manufacture of spurious antiques. 
To this accordingly Chatterton resorted, and found no diiBcuIty in 
guUing the most learned of his credulous dupes with his parchments. 

The literary labours of the hoy, though diligently pursued at his 
desk, were not allowed to interfere with the duties of Mr Ijambert’s 
office. Nevertheless such a mode of employing any portion of his 
time was peculiarly distasteful to the Bristol attorney. He was 
wont to search his apprentice’s drawer, and to tear up any poems 
or other manuscripts that he could lay Bis hands u]^n ; so that it 
was only during the absences of Mr Lambert from Bristol that he 
was able to expend his unemployed time in Ms favourite pursuits. 
But repeated allusions, both by Chatteiton and others, seem to 
indicate that such intervals of freedom were of frequent occuiTence. 
Then he could finish his average tw’o hours of legitimate office v, ork, 
attend to whatever other duties devolved upon him, and thereafter 
betake Mmself to song or satire, or abandon himself to the romance 
of that antique world in which his pleasantest hours were passed. 

But such intervals of freedom only tended to increase his dislike 
for the restraints of office-life under Ms master’s eye. In every 
chaneing mood of mind he was prone to seek relief in his pen 
yieldmg at times to earnest thought, and giving lyrical form to his 
religious feelings and convictions ; at other times giving freest scope 
to Ms satirical humonr, and subjecting all who came within its 
range to ndicnle or scornful invective ; or again, lapsing into ro- 
mantic reverie, and revelling m the creations of his antique muse. 
Some of Ms modem poems, such as the piece entitled ‘ ‘ Resignation, ’’ 
are of great beauty ; and these, with me satires, in which he took 
Ms revenge on all the local celebrities whose vanity or meanness had 
excited hm ire, are alone sufficient to fill a volume. The Catcotts, 
Bu^um, Barrett, and others of Ms patrons, figure in these satires, 
in imprudent yet discriminating caricature, along with mayor, 
aldermen, bishop, dean, and other notabilities of Bristol. But 
such satirical sallies were the mere sportive effusions of the hoy, in. 
which he thoughtlessly exposed even the foibles of his friends. 
Towards Lambert Ms feelings were of too keen a nature to find 
relief in such sarcasm. "When he does give utterance to them, it is 
with a bitter sense of oqe deeply wronged. Doubtless the abilities 
of the attorney’s clerk were widely different from what he had 
bargained for ; hut it is obvious that the boy whom he had received 
into his hou se was regarded by him with no more sympathy than any 
transient menial who drudged for hire. At length, m 1770, Chat- 
terton’s connexion with Lambert was brought to an abrupt close. 
Thus far the muse had rewarded him only ty the pleasure of secret 
hours spent in W service. The very appreciation of his antique 
poems by Hie few to whom, they had been communicated was accom- 
panied by an utter ignoring of any capacity on the part of their real 
author ; aud every attempt to win recognition of his merits only sub- 
jected to lights. The ambition to be able to hold his 
place among Mg companions, in dress, and in the pastimes suited, to 
their age;, made birn mcreaaB^y sensitive to his menial position, 
andtanpted him to look to his pen for other leturus than the 
]qleasuxe derived from Hs romantic dream. Mr Cottle givei^ an 
extract from a letter written about this time, iu wMch _he curses 
the Muses, exclaiming, “I abominate them and their wprks. 
They are the nurses of poverty and insanity.” 
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As tlie "boy "began to realize tlie practical necessities of life,_ and 
indulge in dreams of fame and fortune conseq^uent on the recognition 
of Ms merits, he resolved to attempt the introduction of Rowley to the 
world. Accordingly iu December 1768, while stiU only entering 
on his seventeenth year, he wrote to Dodsley, the London publisher, 
stating Ms ability to procure for him “copies of several ancient 
poems, and an interlude, perhaps the oldest dramatic piece extant, 
wrote by one Rowley, a priest in Bristol, who lived in the reigns of 
Henry "VI. and Edward 17.” To this letter he appended the initials 
of his favourite pseudonym, Ditnelmus Sristoliensis, but directed the 
answer to be sent to the care of Thomas Chatterton, Redeliffe Hill, 
Bristol. To this, as well as to another letter enclosmg an extract 
from the tragedy of “.ffilla,” no answer appears to have been 
returned. The diplomacy of the romancer was only too characteristic 
of his inexperience ; though we have a hint in the second letter of 
another and perhaps more practical idea for the publication of 
his antique drama “ If it should not suit you, I should he obliged 
to you if you would calculate the expense of printing it, as I will 
endeavour to publish it by subscription on my own account.” 

In the Rowley romance, Chatterton pictures the old poet as the 
chaplain and confidential friend of Master Canynge, mayor of 
Bristol, builder of the church of St Mary on Redeliffe HiU, and 
patron of all liberal arts,— who rejoiced in gathering round Mm a 
group of poets, andmahing them the sharers ofhis bounty Rowley 
sends to bite his verses from time to time, ever sure of some 
liberal acknowledgment in return ; and Master Ca,nynge supphes 
him with funds that he may expend them in travelling and collect- 
ing manuscripts for his library. Dean Milles, President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, aud one of the most zealous maintainers of 
the genuineness of the imaginary Rowley, describes the old mayor 
and his literary associates as a parallel to Mseeenas with his ttoee 
friends, Virgil, Horace, and Varus. No wonder, therefore, that 
Cliatterton, conceiving the idea of finding sympat% and aid at the 
hand of some modern Ganynge, bethought Mm of Horace "Walpole, 
subsequently fourth earl of Orford. This patrician virtuoso loved to 
dally with the muses, and had made art and letters the business of 
his life He professed extreme social liberalism, and not only 
indulged in a medioeval renaissance ofhis own, bat was the reputed 
author of the Castle of Otranto, a spurious antique of times akin 
to those in which Chatterton had in like fashion delighted to revel. 
From the point of view of the inexperienced youth, the idea of 
finding in "VVaipoIe the pati'on of whom he dreamt washy no means 
an extravagant one. He accordingly addressed a letter to him, 
giving M m an account of the Rowley poems and other MSS. as 
genuine antiques of the fifteenth century, and enclosing, as a 
specimen, a biief poem on Richard I. — probably his Eclogue styled 
‘ ‘ Nygelle, ” which extends to eight stanzas To this Walpole replied 
with courteous acknowledgments. He characterized the verses as 
“ wonderful for their harmony and spirit,” and added, “ Give me 
leave to ask you where Rowley’s poems are to be had ? I should 
not be sorry to print them ; or at least a speeimen of them, if they 
have never been, printed.” The courtesy of Ms correspondent 
tempted the poor hoy to a more unreserved communication. He 
replied, enclosing additional specimens of antique verse, and telling 
Walpole that he was the son of a poor widow, and clerk to an 
attorney, hut had a taste for more refined studies, and hinted a 
wish that he might help him to some more congenial occupation 
Walpole’s manner underwent an abrupt change. The specimens of 
verse had been submitted to his frieuds Gray and Mason, the poets, 
and pronounced modern. They did not thereby forfeit the wonder- 
ful harmony and spirit which Walpole had already professed to 
recognize in them. But he now coldly replied, advising the boy to 
stick to the attorney’s office ; and “when he should have made a 
fortune,” he might betake himself to more favourite studies. 

"Walpole has been loaded with more than his just share of re- 
sponsibility for the fate of the unhappy poet. That he shut his 
eyes to the merits of the wonderful poems sent to him by a boy of 
sixteen, and dwelling alone on the mystification with which they 
were palmed on Mm as genuine antiques, returned them to their 
author and thought no more about them, is what hundreds would 
do in like circumstances. Yet the literary fraud was no more than 
he himself had practised in his Castle of Otranto; and all the 
fame which he so greedily coveted was as nothing, compared with 
what he might have made Ms own, had he hemended the boy, 
of whom he admitted when too late “I do not believe there 
ever existed so masterly a genius.” 

Ohattertonnow abandoned the antique muse, turned his attention 
to periodical literature and the politics of the day, and exchanged 
jFeZiaj Fcerlefs Bristol Journal for the Town and Oomiy Magazine 
and other London periodicals. Assuming the vein of Junius — 
then in the full blaze of Ms triumph — ^he turned his pen against the 
duke of Grafton; the earl of Bute, and the princess of Wales. It 
was wMle thus busied with politics and modern satire, that another 
and very different production was penned, which, whether written 
in jest or earnest, brought Ms Bristol career abruptly to a close. 
He had just despatched oue of his political diatribes to the 
MiMlmx Jowrnal^ when ho sat down on Easter Eve 17th April 
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1770, and penned Ms “Last Will and Testament,” a strange 
satirical compound of jest and earnest, in which he intimated his 
intention of putting an end to his life the following evening. Among 
his satirical bequests, such as his “humility” to the Bev, Mr 
Camplin, his “religion” to Dean Barton, and his “modesty” 
along with his “prosody and grammar ” to Mr Burgum, he leaves 
“to Bristol all his spirit and disinterestedness, parcels of goods 
unknown on its quay since the days of Ganynge and Rowley.” In 
more genuine earnestness he recalls the name of Mr Clayfield, a 
friend to whom he owed intelligent sympathy, and leaves to Mm 
“the sincerest thanks my gratitude can give,” — adding, with grave 
humour, the bequest of a full valuation to be paid to Mr Clayfield, 
as Ms executor, of “ whatever any person may think the pleasure 
of reading my works worth.” According to Ms foster-mother’s 
account, the will was purposely prepared in order to frighten his 
master into letting him go. If so, it had the desired effect. Lam- 
bert cancelled Ms indentures ; Ms friends and acquaintance made 
him up a purse ; and so, with light heart, and a bundle of manu- 
scripts of rare worth by which he still fondly hoped that his fortune 
was to be achieved, he set forth, at the age of seventeen, to play 
Ms brief part as a man of letters iu the great metropolis. 

Chatterton was already known to the readers of the Middlesex 
Joitrnal as a rival of Junius, under the nom, deplume of Decimiis. 
He had also been a contributor to Hamilton’s Town and Country 
Magazine, and speedily found access to the Freeholder's Magazine, 
another political miscellany strong for Wilkes and liberty. His 
contributions were freely accepted ; and the sanguine youth iiattered 
himself that his position was already established, and his fortune 
sure. ,He wrot^ accordingly in the most hopeful terms to his 
mother and sister, and spent the first money received by him in 
purchasing acceptable gifts for both. His pnde and ambition were 
amply ^tified by the promises and interested flattery of editors 
and political adventurers ; Wilkes himself had noted his trenchant 
style, “and expressed a desire to know the author;” and Lord 
Mayor Beckford graciously acknowledged a political address of his, 
and greeted him “as politely as a citizen could.” But of actual 
money he received but little. He was not only frugal, hut 
abstemious, while he flattered himself with di earns of coming 
triumphs and ample recompense His diligence was great, and his 
versatility wonderful. He could assume the style of Junius or 
Smollett, reproduce the satiric bitterness of Churchill, parody 
Maepherson’s Ossiaii, or in graver mood ape the rythmical niceties 
of Pope, or the polished grace of Gray and Collins. He wrote 
political letters, eclogues, lyrics, operas, and satires, both in prose 
and verse. He played in all ways the versatile mocking-bird, 
while stiU. plauniug the resumption of his antique romance, with 
the hope of winning thereby not only fortune hut enduring fame. 

In the month of June 1770 — after Chatterton had been some nine 
weeks in London — ^he removed from Shoreditch, wlierehehad hitherto 
lodged with a relative, to an attic in Brook Street, Holborii. His 
busy pen had dashed off songs, pasquinades, a hurletta, an oratorio, 
satirical sketches, and political articles enough to fill more than 
one month’s magazine. But for most of those the payment was 
delayed ; and now state prosecutions of the press rendered letters in 
the Junius vein no longer admissible, and threw Mm back on the 
lighter resources of Ms pen. In Shoreditch, as in his lodging at 
the Bristol attorney’s, he had only shared a room ; but now, for the 
first time, in his new lodging, he enjoyed the delights of uninter- 
rupted solitude. His bed-fellow at Mr Walmsley’s, Shoreditch, 
noted that much of the night was spent by him in writing ; and now 
that all restraint was removed the dawn frequently found him still 
at work. Fancy once more had free play ; the romance of his 
earlier years revived, and he transcribed from an imaginary parch- 
ment of the old priest Rowley his ‘ ‘ Excelente Balade of Charitie. ” 
This fine poem, perversely disguised in archaic language, lie sent to 
the editor of the Town and County Magazine, and had it rejected. 

The high hopes of the sanguine boy had begun to fade. He had 
not yet completed his second month in London, and already failure 
and starvation stared Mm in the face Mi Cross, a neigliboiiriiig 
apothecary whose acquaintance lie had made, and who had been 
fasemated by his fine conversational powers, discerned ore long the 
evidence of the privations to which he was reduced, and repeatedly 
invited Mm to join him at dinner or supper ; but he repelled the 
proffered hospitality. His landlady also, suspecting his necessity, 
pressed him to share her dinner, but in vain. “ She knew,” as she 
afterwards said, “that he had not eaten anything for two or three 
days.” But he was offended at her urgency, and assured her that he 
was not hungry. Only a month before, ho had written to liis sister 
in the highest spirits, with talk of china, silver fans, and fine silks 
instore for them, and had actually sent them valued presents bought 
with his first earnings. But the needy political adventurers in 
whose service he had enlisted changed their tone when he began 
to press for payment for his contributions ; and the note of his 
actual receipts, found in Ms pocket-hook after his death, shows that 
Hamilton, Fell, and other editors who had been so liberal in flattery, 
had paid the inexperienced youth at the rate of a shilling for an 
article, and somewhat less than eightpence each for Ms songs ; while 
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much, "vrhich had been accepted was held in reserve, and still unpaid 
for. The beginning of a new month revealed to him the indefinite 
postponement of their publication, and %vith it of the prospect either 
of payment or of further demand for his labours. He had 
wished, according to his foster-mother, to study medicine with 
Barrett ; and one of his companions specially refers to the charm 
which the practice of physic had for him. In his desperation he 
now revertm to this, and wrote to Barrett for such a letter as might 
help him to an opening as a surgeon’s assistant on board an Afiican 
trader. He appealed also to llr Catcott to forward his plan, but in 
vain. The letters were written before tbe middle of the month, and 
he continued to hope against hope, as lie awaited their replies. 
"What these were we can only surmise. On the 24th of August 
1770, he retired for the last time to his attic in Brook Street, carry- 
ing with him the poison which he there drank, after tearing into 
fragments whatever literary remains were at hand. In the morning 
he was found, with limbs and features distorted by his last con- 
vulsions, a ghastly coipse. 

Thus perished by Ms own hand, in an obscure lodging in London, 
among strangers and in absolute want, a youth assuredly without 
his equal in that eighteenth century. He was only seventeen years 
and nine months old j yet he had already written poems wMch fiU 
two ample volumes, and wMch now, upwards of a century after his 
death, command our admiring wonder for the rare evidence of 
genius and sustained power wmch they display. The intelligent 
labours of the Eev, W, 'W. Skeat have at length presented them in 
a form worthy of their unique merit, not only as evidence of fine 
poetic genius, but as an unparalleled example of youthfiil precocity 
displayed in spite of every disadvantage that poverty and adverse 
fate could interpose to prevent its display. Yet even now com- 
paratively few mow what a rich vein of romance and true poetry 
lies concealed under the antique guise of the Eowley poems, or how 
singular is the study which they involve. The best of his numerous 
productions, both in prose and verse, reqnire no allowance to be 
made for the immature years of their author, when comparing him 
with the ablest of his contemporaries. Yet he was writing spirited 
satires at ten, and he produced some of the finest of his antique verse 
before he was sixteen years of age. He pictures Lydgate, the monk 
of Bury St Edmunds, challenging Eowley to a trial at versemaking, 
and under cover of this fiction, produces his "Songe of .^Ma,” apiece 
of rare lyrical beauty, worthy of comparison with any antique or 
modemprodnction of its dass. Again, inhis ' ‘Tragedy of Goddwyn, ” 
of wMch only a fragment has been preserved, the “Ode to Liberty,” 
with wMch it abruptly doses, is a wonderful specimen of bold 
imagery wMch may claim a place among the finest martial lyrics in 
the language. 

The collection of poems in. wMch such specimens occur furnishes 
by far the most remarkable example of intellectual precocity in the 
whole Msto^ of letters ; nor is it the least among all the notable 
features wMch distinguish the hoy’s writings, that, from first to 
last, he consistently maintained his romance of Canynge and 
Eowley through all the diverse scenes of verse and prose in which 
those imaginary characters are made to figure. The age at wMch 
he died, before be bad even reached manhood, adds to the tender 
pity which his fate awakens even now, upwards of a century after 
nis death. OoUins, Bums, Keats, Shdley, and Byron all awaken 
sorrow over the premature airesrinent of their genius; but the 
youngest of them survived to his twenty-fifth year, while Ghatterton 
was only seventeen when he perished despairingly in his miserable 
garret. 

Tbe death of Ghatterton attracted little notice at the time ; for 
the few who then entertained any appreciative estimate of the 
Eowley poems re^rded bfm as their mere transcriber. He was 
interred in a bniying ground attached to Shoe Lane Workhouse, 
in -fte parish of St Andrew’s, Holbom, wMch has since been con- 
verted into a site for Earringdon Market. But a story has been 
current from an early date, and credited by some trustworthy in- 
vestigators, that the body of the poet was recovered through the 
intervention of one of Ms London relatives, and secretly interred by 
Ms uncle, Eicbard Phillips, in Eedcliffe GhurchyOTU. There a 
monument has since been erected to Ms memory, with the appro- 
pnate inscription, borrowed from Ms “Will,” and so supped 
by tbe poet’s own pen— -“To the memory of Thomas Ghatterton. 
Eeader ! judge not. If thou art a Christian, believe that he shall 
be judged by a Superior Power To that Power only is he now 
answerable.” (D. W.) 

CHAUCER, Ceofpkey (c, 1340-1400). There are few 
fieldsof reaearch in which anfciq^uarians,froinSpeghttoFnrni- 
vall, have laboured ao zealously and successfully as the life 
of Chaucer, The secret of their success has been that 
Chaucer was more actively engaged in public affairs than 
any poet of celebrity since his time, and has consequently 
left many traces in official records. The chief biographic^ 
fact known to Speght was that Chaucer gave evidence in 


a case tried at Westminster in 1386 touching the right of 
Lord Scrope to bear certain arms, and then deposed that 
he was “ forty years old and upward,” and had borne arms 
for twenty-seven years, A casual fact of this sort offered 
no clue to further investigation; but the fact that Chaucer 
received from Edward III, a pension of twenty marks was 
more suggestive. This clue was first energetically followed 
up by Godwin, the author of Caleb Williams and Political 
Justice, who searched diligently through several records, 
chiefl.y the Patent, Close, and French Rolls, for other notices 
of Chaucer’s name, and succeeded in enriching his bio- 
graphy of Chaucer, published in 1804, with various im- 
portant particulars. He was followed by Sir Harris 
Hicolas, who made an exhaustive examination of the Issue 
RoUs of the Exchequer, and published the results in 1843. 
Another determined search through records which Godwin 
and Hicolas had shrunk from was made in 1873 by Mr 
Furnivall, and this also resulted in several important finds. 

It is to Mr Furnivall that we are indebted for finally 
settling the parentage of Chaucer, Speght in the course 
of his researches had hit upon the name of one Richard 
Chaucer, a vintner, who died in 1 348, and made a bequest 
to the church of St Mary Aldermary. Merely on the 
ground of the name, Speght supposed this to he the father 
of Chaucer; but Urry and Tyrwhitt, in the 18th century, 
disputed this, and wished to give the poet a higher lineage, 
because in the grant of a pension made to him in 41 
Edward III. he was described as “ valettus noster.” Mr 
Furnivall settled the question by bringing to light a deed 
dated 1380, in which Chaucer, relinquishing his right in a 
house belonging to his father, described himself as “ the 
son of John Chaucer, vintner.” By other documents this 
John Chaucer is shown to be the son of SpeghPs Richard. 
It is thus established that both the poet’s father and his 
grandfather were London vintners. The precise date of 
his birth has not been ascertained. The accepted date till 
lately was 1328. The difficulty with this date was his 
being described as “forty years and upwards” in 1386, 
and of late opinion has inclined to 1340 as a more probable 
year. This is favoured by the discovery that the poet was 
Richard Chaucer’s grandson and not his son, and fits in 
better with the facts than 1328. 

How Chaucer was educated, whether like “ Philogenet,” 
the name which he assumes in the Court of Love, he was 
“ of Cambridge clerk,” and how he was introduced to the 
notice of the court, is left to conjecture. His name occurs 
iu the household book of the wife of Prince Lionel, second 
son of Edward III,, in 1357, probably, Mr Furnivall con- 
jectures, as a page. He bore arms in Edward III.’s 
invasion of France in 1359, John Chaucer being also in 
the expedition, probably in connection with the commis- 
sariat. There was little fighting in that expedition, the 
ravages of the English for several years before having left 
little to fight for ; but in the course of a disastrous retreat, 
compelled rather by hunger than by martial force, Chaucer 
was taken prisoner. In 1360 the king paid .£16 for his 
ransom. From 1360 to 1366 there is a gap in the record 
of his life ; but in the latter year his name occurs in a list 
of the members of the royal household as one of thirty- 
seven “esquires” of the king, who were to receive a 
gift of clothes at Christmas, By this time also he would 
seem to have been married, if the Philippa Chaucer, one of 
the demoiselles of Queen Philippa, who in 1366 was granted 
a yearly pension of ten marks, was, as is most probable, his 
wife (see the discussion of the question in Sir H. Nicolas’s 
memoir). In 1367 Chaucer himself received a pension of 
twenty marks from the king, being described as “ dilectus 
valettus noster.” To show that in being courtier and 
scholar he had not ceased to be soldier, he took part in 
another inglorious expedition against France in 1369, in 
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which from the rahian tactics pursued hy the French king 
there was little opportunity for distmction He was back 
in London towards the end of 1370, and henceforward 
devoted himself to more peaceful pursuits. His talents for 
diplomacy and his acquaintance with commerce were 
recognized by the crown. In 1372 he was despatched to 
Genoa as a commissioner to arrange a commercial treaty 
with the Genoese. About this embassy much has been 
written, on the supposition that he may have made the 
acquaintance of Petrarch in the course of his visit to Italy. 
Whether in recognition of his services or on other grounds, 
he received on his return, in 1374, the grant of a pitcher 
of wine daily ; aud soon after, in further evidence of the 
royal favour, he was appointed comptroller of the customs 
and subsidy of wools, skms, and tanned hides in the port 
of London. In 1376 he was associated with Sir John 
Burley on some secret service, the nature and place of 
which ate not known, and in 1377 he was sent on the secret 
mission to Flanders. And it was not merely in commercial 
matters that the poet was considered serviceable, in 1378, 
after the accession of Kichard II, he was attached to a 
mission sent into France to negotiate a marriage for the 
young king His fortunes continued steadily to improve ; 
with his pension of twenty marks from the king, £10 from 
the duke of Lancaster, his allowance for robes as one of the 
king’s esquires, his salary as comptroller, his payments for 
occasional services, Hs pitcher of wine (commuted in 1378 
into an annuity of twenty marks), and his wife’s pension, 
he had no reason to complain that his genius was neglected. 
The wonder was that his genius was not smothered. His 
employment as comptroller was not a sinecure; he was 
bound to write the rolls of his office with his own hand, 
and he had to be continually present at his office, not 
having the option of appointing a deputy. Apparently as 
he rose in the world he was allowed to make an easier 
arrangement ; in 1382 he was appointed comptroller of the 
petty customs of the port of Loudon, with the privilege of 
appointing a deputy, and in 1385 he was allowed to 
appoint a deputy for the other comptrollership. In 1386 
he touched the summit of his fortune, being returned to 
Parliament as a knight of the shire of Kent, Bub that 
was aa unfortunate year for him ; his patron, John of 
Gaunt, lost his ascendency at court, and a commission 
which sat to inquire into the abuses of the preceding 
administration superseded Chaucer in his two comptroller- 
ships. In the course of two years he was obliged to 
transfer his annuities to another man, probably selling 
them for a sum of ready money. The return of Lancaster 
to power in 1389 again brightened his prospects; he was 
appointed clerk of the king’s works, and four years after- 
wards obtained a grant of an annuity of £20, How 
much he wanted this assistance appears from the fact that 
h.e was several times obliged to apply for small portions of 
it in advance. When Bolingbroke came to the throne in 
1399 he gave the old poet an additional annuity of forty 
marks, which came in time to comfort the last year of his 
life. The minutes of his pension cease in 1400, and, 
according to the inscription on his tomb, he died on the 
25tk of October of that year 

These are the main facts of Chaucer’s life as brought to 
light by successive iiivesrigators, and they form a tolerably 
complete outline biography, more complete than Spenser’s 
or Shakespeare’s. They are significant facts, throwing 
light on the singularly varied circumstances, aptitudes, and 
occupations of the man, supplementing in a really sub- 
stantial way what may be gathered from his works. They 
show that Chaucer was not merely a poet and a scholar, 
deeply read in what then passed for science and philosophy, 
.as well as in the rich literature of his poetical predecessors, 
but a soldier, a courtier, a man of business, familiar from 


the circumstances of his birth aud subsequent rise in posi- 
tion with all sides of the life of his time, ready to under 
take any kind of employment that his powerful patrons 
chose to obtain for him, — comptroUership of customs, secre- 
taryship of an embassy, diplomatic commissionership, 
guardianship of a minor. Mr Furnivall has also discovered 
that, rather late in life, he was charged with being 
concerned in the “raptus ’’ (abduction, probably) of a giil, 
which would show that he was willing to undertake more 
questionable services, unless the “ raptus ” was for his own 
benefit. Great caution must be observed in tr3ring to fill 
up from hints in his poems the gaps in the documentary 
facts of his biography, — great caution, that is, if we wish, 
to get at the truth and not merely to speculate for the sake 
of speculating. Antiquarian speculators are usually more 
distinguished for fancy than imagination, They catch at 
hints and push them to conclusions without having 
imagination enough to take account of qualifying considera- 
tions. Thus it has often been taken for granted that in 
the description of the poet of the Ganien'bury Tales, we 
have an authentic portrait of Chaucer himself. The poet 
is a very quiet unobtrusive man, and the Host, master of 
the ceremonies, suddenly casts his eye on him, and addresses 
him in his bullying way : — 

IVhat man art thou ? quod he. 

Thou lookest as thou wouldst find an hare, 

For ever upon the ground I see thee stare, 

Approache near, and lookfe merrily. 

FToav ware you, sirs, and let this man have space. 

He in the waist is shapen aa well as I ; 

This were a puppet m an arm to embrace 
For any woman, small, and fair of face. 

He seemeth elvnsh by his countenance, 

For unto no wight doth he dalliance. 

There is no reason to suppose that this quaint, shy little 
figure was any more like Chaucer than the Spectator was 
like Addison or Steele. The allusion to his waist, coming 
from the burly host, is evidently jocular, and the whole 
picture is in all likelihood a humorous description of the 
opposite of Chaucer’s own appearance. We must be 
particularly careful in accepting literally the statements of 
a writer one of whose favourite veins of humour, appear- 
ing in every one of his works, is self-depreciation. We 
should remember that Chaucer wrote for a limited audience, 
all of whom knew him personally, and for whose amusement 
he was in the habit of making comical allusions to himself. 
His jokes were more of the nature of family jokes than we 
are now accustomed to in writings intended for wide and 
firomiscuous circulation. When he made the eagle in the 
House of Fame complain of his being heavy to carry, or 
promise to make him the butler of the gods, or append to 
the statement that he lived like a hermit, the qualification 
— “ although thine abstinence is little,” or remind him that 
he had had no personal experience of love, he knew that 
these little jests at his own expense would be fully appreci- 
ated by his few readers. The extreme of frivolous conjecture 
is reached when it is supposed that his wife was a termagant 
because he “ chaffs ” women frequently. His graceful and 
chivalrous compliments to women are quite as frequent as 
his chaff. There is, indeed, one passage in the House of 
Fame which is pretty clearly intended for his wife, that 
where the eagle cries “ awake ” to him — 

Right ui the samfe voice and steven (sound) 

That useth one I couldfe neven (name). 

But if it had been anything more serious than common- 
place conjugal banter, he would hardly have dared to 
circulate it. A conjecture of an equally frivolous kind is 
that he was unmarried in 1369, because in that year he 
spoke of having suffered for eight years pangs which none 
but one could heal. The pangs may have been matrimonial 
pangs, or pangs of imverty, or purely imagifiary pangs, 
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officially becoming in tbe poet-narrator ; but ilr T'uruivall 
is so convinced that the poet's sickness was a real love- 
sickness, and that he was not then married to the queen’s 
demoiselle Philippa Chaucer, that he accounts for this 
lady’s name by supposing her to have been Chaucer's 
cousin. 

A similar inelasticity of conjecture appears in the 
grounds on which certain of the works commonly attributed 
to Chaucer are rejected as spurious. The Testament oj 
Love, Assemhly of Ladies, Lamentation of Mary 

Magdalene bear no internal marks of being Chaucer’s, and 
are now universally rejected ; but of late some commentators 
have adopted a test of genuineness which would deprive 
us of several works which are in no respect unworthy of 
Chaucer’s genius. It is known from Chaucer’s own state- 
ment in the undisputed Legend of Good Women that he 
translated the Roman de la Rose, but Mr Bradshaw refuses 
to believe that the extant translation, of which we have 
only one 15th century manuscript, can be his, because its 
rhymes do not conform to a rhyme-test which Chaucer 
observed in works which are undoubtedly his. The extant 
Romance of the Rose admits the adverbial ly to rhyme j 
with the adjectival or infinitival ye, and it cannot be I 
Chaucer’s because y is never allowed to rhyme with ye in 
the House of Fame and the Canterhury Tales. For the | 
same reason — no other of any shadow of validity has yet j 
been adduced — the Court of Love, which Mr Swinburne 
calls “ that most beautiful of young poems,” and the Flower 
and the Leaf, which Dry den and Hazlitt have praised and 
quoted as a choice example of the poet’s genius, have also 
been pronounced to be spurious. We cannot give up such 
poems unless more urgent reasons are advanced for their 
confiscation. They cannot be set aside as spurious so long 
as their variation from the rhyming rule, which the com- 
mentators have shown much ingenuity in detecting, can he 
explained in any reasonable way. There is no getting over 
the plain question which every one asks when first told that 
they are not Chaucer’s. If they are not his, who else 
could have written them 1 Is it conceivable that the name 
of the writer of such works could have been utterly un- 
known in his own generation, or if known could have been 
by accident or design so completely suppressed 1 If be i 
deliberately tried to palm them off as Chaucer’s upon the 
transcribers, would not this rule of rhyme have been 
precisely tbe sort of mechanical likeness which he would 
have tried to preserve 1 The CouH of Love we have special 
reasons for declining to give up. It might be argued that, 
though the Flower and the Leaf bears internal marks of 
being Chaucer’s, although its picturesque richness, its tender 
atmosphere, and the soft fall of its words are h'ke Ms, yet 
it is easy to grow the plant once you have tlie seed, and it 
may be the work of an imitator. The Flower and the 
Leaf professes to be written by a lady, and there may 
have been at tbe court some wonderful lady capable of it, 
although it passed in the monkish scriptorium as Chaucer’s, 
But there is some external evidence for the authenticity 
of the Court of Love, which also contains traces of 
Chaucer’s most inimitable quality, his humour. Mr Minto 
has put forward some minor considerations for believing 
this to be Chaucer’s {Chxiracteristics of English Poets, p. 
22), but the strongest fact in its favour is that the Court 
of Love was imitated by James I. of Scotland in the King^s 
Quhair, and that in paying the customary compliment to 
his poetical masters, he mentions no names but Lydgate 
and Gower, who were clearly incapable of writing the 
poem, and Chaucer, James’s captivity in England began 
five years after Chaucer’s death, and it is simply inconceiv- 
able that he could have attributed the Court of Love to 
Chaucer in ignorance, and without having heard a whisper 
of its real authorship. If, indeed, this rhyme-test were 


I absolute, we should have to treat these other considerations 
as inexplicable difficulties and submit. But when we 
remark that all the poems in which y ye rhymes occur 
’ are earlier works of Chaucer’s, if they are his at ah, bearing 
the touch of his hand but wanting the sustained strength 
of his mature workmanship, and when we remember that 
the y ye rhyme was the common practice of his predeces- 
sors, a very simple explanation of the rhyme difficulty 
becomes apparent. Cliaucer adhered to the practice of his 
predecessors tiU he felt strong enough to impose upon 
himself a restriction of his own devising. 

At what periods of his life Chaucer wrote Ms poetry, we 
have no means of ascertaining. There are no mannscripts 
of any of his works that can be referred to his own time j 
the earliest of them in existence are not supposed to have 
been written till several years after his death. The only 
one of his works of which the date is fixed by an external 
circumstance is the Booh of the Duchess; if, as is taken 
for granted, this was written to commemorate the death of 
the wife of his patron John of Gaunt, its date is 13G9. 
Chaucer, if born in 1340, would then have been twenty- 
nine, and there is none of his extant works, except the 
translation of the Romance of the Rose, and the Dream 
(which we hold to be Chaucer’s, though its authenticity is 
not worth contending for), which can be confidently assigned 
to an earlier period. Philogenet, in the CouH of Love, 
professes to be eighteen, but this is not the slightest reason 
for concluding that Chaucer was that age when he wrote 
it. The of the Duchess is certainly not very mature 
work for a poet of twenty-nine, and it is probable that 
Chaucer did not cultivate the art, as he certainly did not 
develop the faculty, till comparatively late in life. The 
translation of the Romance of the Rose is to all appearance 
the earliest of his surviving compositions. If we may 
judge from his evident acquaintance with dry studies, and 
his capacity for hard business work, the vintner’s son 
received a scholastic training intheifrmzmand quadrivkm 
which then formed the higher education. If he had been 
nurtured on troubadour love from his youth up, it is 
exceedingly unlikely that he would afterwards have been 
able to apply himself to less fascinating labours. His 
study of mathematics and astronomy in his old age for the 
benefit of “little Lewis, his son,” looks like a return such 
as we often see in age to the studies of youth. But, 
indeed, he can hardly be said ever to have lost his interest 
in such studies, for in his theory of sound in the House of 
F(.ime and his description of alchemical processes in the 
Cauon’s Yeoman’s Prologue he shows a genuine scholar’s 
interest in the dry details of learning. His knowledge of 
theTrouv^re and Troubadour poetry, from which his genius 
received its impulse, probably began with his introduc- 
tion, however that was brought about, to court society. 
He was about seventeen at the date of the first mention of 
his name as attached to the household of Prince Lionel. 
It is permissible to conjecture that he had French poets to 
beguile his captivity in France a few years afterwards. 

Professor Ten Brink divides Chaucer’s work into three 
periods : — a period of French influence, lasting up to 
1372-3, the date of Ms visit to Italy ; after that a period 
of Italian influence, lasting up to 1387, the supposed date 
of Ms House of Fame; finally, a period of mature strength 
and originality, in which he pursued the bent of his own 
genius. Not much is gained by this division into strict 
periods. It is obvious enough that, in the House of Fame, 
the Legend of Good Women, and the general jjlan of the 
Canterhury Tales, Chaucer strikes out more unmistakably 
a path for himself, and exhibits a maturer power, a more 
masterly freedom of movement than in his earlier works, 
but there profitable division ends. To erect a period of 
Italian influence, implying that at any time the stimulus 
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that Chaucer received from. Italian sources was at all coin- 
parable to the stimulus lie received from French sources, is 
most misleading. Tbe difference between the Booh of the 
Duchess and the House of Fame, or between the GouH of 
Love and Troilus and Cresside is not bo be explained by 
an influx of Italian influence ; it is part of the self-governed 
development, the spontaneous expansion of his own mind. 
As he went on writing, his powers continued to expand, 
and to take in materials and suggestions from all quarters 
open to him, French, Italian, or Latin. Comparing the 
Troilus, the raw material of which is taken from Boccaccio’s 
Filostrato, with his Boinance of the Bose, we can trace no 
change in method or in spirit fairly attiibutable to Italian 
influence. In both-translations he shows a bold independence 
of his originals; they are not so much translations as 
adaptations. He does not imbibe the spirit of Guillaume 
de Lorrisor Jean de Mean in the one and the spirit of i 
Boccaccio in the other ; he boldly modifies all three to | 
bring them into harmony with his own conceptions of 
love’s laws, and in both his so-called translations there is 
the same high spirit of chivalry and the same tender 
worship and kindly mockery of woman. Where he chiefly 
shows advance of strength, apart from the mere technical 
workmanship, is in his grasp of character; and that is a 
clear development on the lines of his earlier conceptions 
and not a new acquisition. His Cresside and his Pandarus 
were not the Cresside and Pandarus of Boccaccio ; they 
are regenerated by Mm and developed till they become 
figures that might have moved in his own Court of Love. 
He held the knightly and “ gentle ” character too high to 
adopt Boccaccio’s conceptions. In the method also, Troilus 
has a close affinity with Chaucer’s earlier work and his 
first models. Troilus’ pursuit of Cresside is the pursuit 
of the Bose over again in the concrete. The greater 
subtilty of the stages is due to the increased strength of 
the narrator’s faculty. 

M. Sandras is in the main right as to the extent of 
Chaucer’s obligations to French sources, although he fails 
to recognize the forceful individuality of the man. Chaucer 
was really au English trouvh'e, thoroughly national, English 
in the whole texture of his being, but a troiovh-e. We 
must not allow our conviction of his loyalty to his own 
English nature to blind us to the fact that he was a poet 
in the school of Guillaume de Lorris ; nor on the other 
hand must we allow the peculiar extent of his obliga- 
tions to his predecessors in the school to obscure the fact 
that he was an original poet, M. Sandras is a special 
pleader for one side of the case, and naturally presses 
unfairly against the other. Chaucer, writing in a different 
language from his masters, was at liberty to borrow from 
them more literally than he could have done if he had 
written in their language ; but though M. Sandras proves 
with superfluous completeness that he freely appropriated 
from them not merely stories and hints of stories, but 
narrative methods, phrases, images, maxims, reflections, — 
not only treated their works as quarries of raw material, 
but adopted their architectural plans, and even made no 
scruple of seizing for his own purposes the stones -which 
they had polished, stiU he so transmuted the borrowed plans 
and materials that his works are original wholes unmis- 
takably stamped with his own individuality- Whatever 
he appropriated, whether ore or wrought metal, all passed 
through his own alembic, and his moulds were his own, 
though shaped according to the fashion of the school. The 
very afflhence of Chaucer’s pages, their wealth of colour, of 
tender and humorous incident, of worldly wisdom, is due 
to his peculiar relations to his predecessors, to the circum- 
stance which enabled him to lay them so royally under 
tribute. He was not the architect of his own fortune, but 
the son and heir of a family which for generations had been 


accumulating wealth. Edward Ill’s spoliation of the 
French was nothing to Chaucer’s, and the poet had this 
advantage, that his appropriations neither left the spoiled 
country desolate nor corrupted the spoiler. 

“ The ground-work of literary genius,” Mr Matthew 
Arnold says, “ is a work of synthesis and exposition, not 
of analysis aud discovery ; its gift lies in the faculty of 
being happily inspired by a certain intellectual and spiritual 
atmosphere, by a certain order of ideas, when it finds itself 
in them, of dealing divinely with these ideas, presenting 
them in the most effective and attractive combinations — 
making beautiful works with them, in short.” The poet’s 
constructive power must have mateiials, and ideas round 
which materials accumulate. The secret of the richness 
and enduring character of Chaucer’s work is that he had a 
fruitful idea ready to his hand, an idea which had been 
flowering and bearing fruit in the minds of two centuries, 
which had inspired some later songs and tales, which had 
been illustrated, expounded, formMated by every variety 
of native invention and critical ingenuity. Chivalrous 
love had been the presiding genius, the inspiring spirit of 
several generations of poets and critics when Chaucer 
began to write. Open any of his works, from the Court of 
Love down to the Canterhnry Tales, and you find that the 
central idea of it is to expound this chivalrous sentiment, 
either directly by tracing its operation or formulating its 
laws, or indirectly by setting it off dramatically against its 
counterpart, the sentiment of the villain or chu rl. Gradually 
as years grew upon him, and his mind assumed more and 
more its natural attitude of descriptive impartiality, he 
became less a partizan of the sentiment, more inclined to 
view it as one among the varieties of human manifestation, 
but never to the last does he become wholly impartial. 
Hot even in the Ganterhury Tales does he set the churl on 
a level with “ the gentles.” Thoroughly as he enjoyed the 
humour of the churl, freely as his mind unbent itself to 
sympathize with his unrestrained animal delights, he always 
remembers, when he comes forward in his own person, to 
apologize for this departure from the restraints of chivalry. 

The very opposite of this is so often asserted about the 
Canterbury Tales that it almost has a paradoxical air, 
although nothing can be more plain to any one who takes 
the trouble to read the tales observantly. It has been, 
said to be the crowning merit of Chaucer that he ignores 
distinctions of caste, and that his pilgrims associate on 
equal terms. It should be noticed, however, in the first 
i place, that in the Prologue, he finds it necessary to apologize 
for not ‘‘ setting folk in their degree,” “ as that they should6 
stand ; ” and, in the second place, that although he does 
not separate the pilgrims according to their degrees in the 
procession, yet he draws a very clear line of separation 
between them in the spirit of their behaviour. At the 
outset of the pilgrimage the gentles are distinctly so 
mentioned as taking a sort of corporate action, though in 
vain, to give a more decorous aspect to the pilgrimage. 
When the Knight tells his tale, it is loudly applauded by 
the whole company, but the poet does not record their 
verdict indiscriminately ; he is careful to add, particularly 
by the genitles every one.” And though all applauded 
the tale, the more vulgar aud uproarious spirits were some- 
what restive under its gravity, the host called for a merry 
tale, <and the Pardoner eagerly stepped forward to comply 
with his request. But “ the gentles ” interposed, and 
began to cry that they must have no ribaldry ; “ tell us,” 
they said, “ some moral tale that we may learn.” And the 
gentles would have carried their point if the Miller, as the 
poet is most careful to make clear, had not been so drunk 
that he insisted upon telling a noble tale that he knew, and 
would forbear for no man. Chaucer is profuse in his 
apologies for introducing such a tale ; it was a churlish 
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tale, he admits, told in a churlish manner, and he does not 
■wish to he responsible for it. 

“Every gentle wight I pray 
Eor Goddes love, deemeth not that I say 
Of evil intent ; hut for I must rehearse 
Their tales all, he they better or worse, 

Or elles faJsen some of' my matter.” 

If gentle readers do not like it, they may turn over the 
leaf, and choose another tale ; there is plenty “ of storial 
thing that toucheth gentillesse.” They must not blame him 
for repeating this churlish tale ; “ the Miller is a churl, ye 
know well this,” and such tales are in his way. Gentle 
readers must not take it too seriously ,* “ men should not 
make earnest of game j ” it Is, after all, only for their 
amusement that he thus exhibits to them the humours of 
the lower orders. 

Such is the elaborate apology that Chaucer makes for 
iutroduciug into his verse anything inconsistent "with the 
sentiments of chivalry. It may he said that it is all a 
humorous pretence ; and so no doubt it is, still it is 
characteristic that the pretence should be of so courtly a 
tons. All through the Canterbury Tales Chaucer is very 
careful to remember that he was writing for a courtly 
audience, studious to guard against giving offence to the 
chivalrous mind. He contrives that the gentles shall mix 
with the churls without sustaining any loss of dignity ; they 
give the churls their company, and with polite compliance 
let them have their own gross will, hut they never lay 
aside the restraints of their own order. Ever)’- here and 
there is some trace of deference to them, to show that their 
ribald companions have not wholly forgotten themselves, 
and are only receiving a satnrnalian licence for the time. 
Hothing is done to throw any disrespect on the gentle 
order; its members — the Knight, the Squire, the Monk, the 
Prioress, the Second Hun ; and the professional men — the 
Lawyer, the Doctor, the Clerk — admit no ribaldry into their 
tales, and no ribald tales are told about them. The 
ribaldry is confined to the meaner members of the company, 
— ^the Eeeve, the Miller, the Friar, the Summouer, the Wife 
of Bath ; the narrators as well as the subjects of the ribald 
tales are of churlish and not of gentle position. 

The Canterbury Tales are really in their underlying 
design an exposition of chivalrous sentiment, thrown into 
relief by contrast with its opposite. The spirit of chivalry 
is the vital air of all Chaucer’s creations, the rain, the •wind, 
and the sun which have quickened their germ and fostered 
their growth. We to whom the chivalrous spirit, at least 
in the fantastic developments of its vigorous mediaeval 
youth, is an historical tlung are apt to overlook this. There 
is so much on the surface of Chaucer’s poems, such -vivacity 
of movement, such tender play of feeling, such humour, 
such delight in nature, in green leaves and sweet air, sun- 
shine and bird singing, that few of us care to look beneath. 
The open air, on the breezy hillside or by the murmuring 
brook, seems the only proper atmosphere for such a poet 
Therej no doubt, with sun and wind contending playfully 
to divert us from the printed pages, there perhaps more 
than anywhere else, Chaucer is a delightful companion; 
but it is the duty of the dry-as-dust critic to remind us 
that Chaucer’s sweet verses were first read under wholly 
different conditions, in tapestried chambers, to the gracious 
ear of embroidered lords and ladies. It was from such an 
audience that Chaucer received in a vapour what he poured 
back in a flood. This is the secret of his exquisite 
courtliness of phrase, his unfailing tone of graceful defer- 
ence, his protestations of ignorance and lack of cunning, 
his tender handling of woeful love-cases, -the gentle play- 
fulness of his satire, the apologetic skill with which he 
introduces a broader and more robust humanity into his 
verse. If you place yourself within the circle for which 
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the poet wrote, you see the smile play on sweet lips as he 
proceeds ; you see the tear gathsr in the eye ; you see the 
needle laid aside, as the mind of the fair listener is trans- 
ported to the poet’s flowery mead, or plied more briskly as 
she bends over her work to conceal her laughter at his 
more vulgar adventures. It was because Chaucer wrote 
for such an audience that his picture of the life of the time, 
various and moving as it is, is so incomplete on one side. 

There was more than romancing in green fields and 
Canterbury pilgriming ir the travelled times in which 
Chaucer lived ; there were wars, plagues, insurrections, 
much misery and discontent. But for the disagreeable 
side of the 14th century we must go to the writer of Piers 
the Plowman ; we find little trace of it in Chaucer, The 
outside of the walls of the Garden of Mirth is painted with 
horrible and squalid figures, — Ire, Envy, Covetice, Avarice, 
Felony, Tillany, Sorrow, Eld, and Poverty; but no such 
figures are admtted within the gates; the concierge is 
Idleness ; the chief inmates are Love, Sweetlooking, Beauty, 
Eichesse, Largesse, Franchise, and Courtesy ; and Mirth 
and Gladness are the master and mistress of the ceremonies. 

All Chaucer’s works are steeped in the nectar of the 
court; the perfume of chivalrous sentiment breathes from 
them all It is impossible, as we have said, to determine 
strictly the order of their composition, though it is very 
easy to distinguish his earlier from his later -work. There 
is a passage in the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women 
which settles the XKjsition of that poem. The poet there 
pretends to have an interview •with the king and queen of 
love, as he is out on a May morning to worship the daisy. 
The king challenges his worthiness to do homage to thrs 
his own flower, and upbraids him with ha-ving translated 
the Romance of the Rose, which (in its second part at least) 
is a heresy against love’s law, and also with having told 
the story of Cresside, and thrown discredit on women. 
But the queen of love, Alcestis, speaks up for the poet ; 
perhaps, she pleads, he was ordered to do these translations 
and durst not refuse ; and he had done good service by 
extending the praise of love among the unlearned folk, for — 

“ He made the "book that bight the house of Fame, 

And eke the death of Blanch^ the Duchess, 

And the Parliament of Fowlb as I guess, 

And all the love of Palamon and Arcite, 

Of Thebes, though the story is knowen lite ; 

And many a hynine for your holy days 
That highten Ballads, Eoundels, Virelays.” 

The translation of the Romance of the Rose was probably 
the first of these works. It may have been written soon 
after or during his captivity in France, when he was a 
youth of twenty, but there is no appreciable difference of 
stjde between it and the Booh of the Duchess, which if it 
commemorates, as there is every reason to believe, -the 
death of the first wife of John of Gaunt, must have been 
■written after 1369, when Chaucer was twenty-nine. The 
idea of -writing in the vulgar tongue may have been 
suggested -to him by the example of Dante. The House of 
Fame is probably later than the Booh of the DvFhess. The 
Court of Love is not mentioned by name in the above list, 
but it may be referred to in the foUcwing lin^ of the 
prologue : — 

“ Hast thou not in a book lyetb in -thy chest 
The greatfe goodness of the Queen Alceste 
That tamed was into a dayeseye ? ” 

Alcestis is, ■under Venus, the lady and queen of the Court 
of Love. It is easy to conceive why Chaucer should have 
kept the Court of Love in his chest. The tide of Puritanic 
religious sentiment which was destined to sweep into 
temporary oblivion the airy structures of the cMvalric 
imagination had already in the middle of Chaucer’s 
life begun to rise. In the Cmrt of Love he fully 
accepted the troubadour notion of love and marriage, 
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making tke husband the natural enemy of the lover j and 
he may have had to accommodate himself to the taste of 
the hair Maid of Kent, the widow of the Black Prince, the 
Alcestis of the time, and put his poem out of sight, only 
pleading that even In it he had paid homage to "the greats 
goodness of the Queen Alceste,” 

There is no good edition of Chaucer, not even a good text. The 
only test or rather collection of texts that the Chaucerian scholar 
would tl>inV of using is the valuable parallelsix-text edition, published 
by the Chaucer Society. For the general reader one text is about as 
good as another; there is little to choose between Tynvhitt’s, Bell’s, 
and Dr Monis’s text in the Aldine edition. (W. M.) 

CHAUDES-AI&UES, an old town of Upper Auvergne 
in France, in the department of Oantal, 17 miles S.S.W. of 
St Flour. It is celebrated for its hot mineral springs, 
which vary in temperature froai 135° to 177“ Fahr., and 
at their maxi mum rank as the hottest in France. The 
water, which is very slightly alkaline, is employed not only 
for medical purposes, hut also in the washing of fleeces, the 
incubation of eggs, and various other economic applications ; 
and it furnishes a ready means of heating the houses of 
the town during winter. In the immediate neighbourhood 
is the cold chalybeate spring of Condamine. The warm 
springs were known to the Eomans, and are mentioned by 
Sidonius Apollinaris. The population of the town is ahorit 
2000. 

CHATJMONT, a town of France, the capital of the depart- 
ment of Haute Marne, on an eminence between the Marne 
and the Suize, 145 miles S.E. of Paris by the railway, 
which here crosses a fine viaduct. It is the seat of tribunals 
of primary instance and commerce, is tolerably well built, 
and has an elegant town-hall, a court-house, a communal 
college, a hospital, a theatre, a public library, and a 
botanical garden. A single tower remains of the Castle of 
Haute Feuille, which belonged to the counts of Champagne , 
and there is a triumphal arch erected by Napoleon I. and 
finished by Louis XVIII. The church of Saint Jeaii- 
Baptiste, a building of the 13th century, and the chapel of 
the old college of the Jesuits, are classed among the historic 
monuments of France. Coarse woollens, hosiery, and 
gloves are manufactured in the town; and there is a con- 
siderable trade in the iron and iron-wares of the deirart 
ment. The rise of Chaumont into importance dates from 
1190, when it received a charter from the counts of 
Champagne. In the 13th century it became the seat of 
a provost j and in the 16th it was surrounded with forti- 
fications. It was here that the treaty of 1814 was con- 
cluded by which England, Austria, Eussia, and Prussia 
formed an alliance against Napoleon. Population in 1872, 
8474. 

CHAUNY, a town of France, in the department of 
Aisne, 20 miles of Laon, situated partly on the 

right bank of the Oise and partly on an island at the 
commencement of the canal of St Quentin. It has some 
trade in cider, Imen cloth, and hosiery, and is a depbt for 
coals from Flanders and glass mirrors from St Gohain. 
Population in 1872, 8831. 

CHAUYIN, Etienne (1640-1725), a celebrated minister 
of the Eeformed religion, was born at Nlmes. At the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes he retired to Kotterdam ; 
and in 1695 the elector of Brandenburg appointed him 
professor of philosophy at Berlin, where he enjoyed con- 
siderable reputation as a representative of Cartesianism, 
and as a student of physics. His principal work is a 
laborious Lexicon Rationale, sive Thesaicrus PhUoso^ohiciis, 
which he published at Botterdain in 1692, and of which 
a new and enlarged edition was printed at Leeuwarden in 
1703. He also wrote Tliesee de Cognitione Dei, and started 
the Nouveau Jownial des Savants (1694-98). Oliauvin 
died iu 1725. 


(I TT A T IN DE FONDS, a town of Switzerland, iu the 
canton of Nenchdtel, and ten miles N.W. of the city of 
that name, at a height of 3200 feet above the level of the 
sea, in the rugged and narrow valley of the Jura, Eebuili 
after the conflagration of 1794, the town has a handsome 
and pleasant appearance, and its public buildings include a 
church with vaulted roof, extensive schools, and a 
theatre. There are also some pecuhar subterranean mills 
turned by a stream before it sinks into the ground. The 
principal trade is the manufacture of watches, w'hich are 
turned out at the rate of 150,000 annually; but gilding, 
enamelling, and carving are also carried on, as well as the 
manufacture of scientific and musical instruments. The 
watch ti-ade was introduced in 1679, and is conducted on 
the principle of the division of labour. Population in 
1872, 19,930. 

CHAVES, a town of Portugal, not far from the frontier, 
111 the province of Tras-os-Montes, on a plain near the right 
hank of the Tamega, which is here crossed by a fine old 
Eoman bridge of eighteen arches. It was formerly one of 
the principal fortifigationa in the country, and in fact 
derives its present name from its forming the " keys ” or 
" cliaves ” of the north. It has hot saline springs which 
were known in ancient times as the AqucB Flavice. In one 
of its churches is the tomb of Alphonso I.; and it gave the 
title of marquis to Pino de Fonseca, the gallant supporter 
of Dorn Miguel. Population formerly about 20,000, now 
4870. 

CHAZELLES, JeanMathietjdb (1657-1710),a French 
mathematician and engineer, was born at Lyons in 1657. 
He was employed for some time by Cassini in measuring 
the meridian, and afterwards taught mathematics to the 
duke of Mortemar, who procured him the preferment of 
hydrographic professor for the galleys of Marseilles. In 
1686 Chazelles went on board the galleys iu their campaigns, 
and kept his school at sea. He was sent to the west coast 
iu July 1689 to examine the practicability of so contriving 
galleys that they might live upon the ocean, and be employed 
■ to tug the men-of-war when becalmed; and having set sail 
with fifteen galleys from Eochefort, he cruised as far as 
Torbay, in Devonshire, and took part in the descent upon 
Teigumouth. On his return he published his observations, 
with maps of the coasts and harbours he had visited. 
These maps were inserted in the Neptune Fran^ais, 
published in 1692. In 1693, Monsieur de Pont- 
cliartrain, secretary of state for the marine, engaged 
Chazelles to publish a second volume of the Neptune 
Fran^ais, which was to include the hydrography of the 
Mediterranean. For this purpose he passed through 
Greece, Turkey, and Egypt. When in Egypt he measured 
the pyramids, and finding that the angles formed by the 
sides of the largest were in the direction of the four cardinal 
points, he concluded that this position must have been 
intended, and also that the poles of the earth and meridians 
had not deviated since the erection of these colossal struc- 
tures. ChazeUes likewise made a report of his voyage in 
the Levant, and another concerning the position of 
Alexandria. He was made a member of the Academy in 
1695, and died in 1710, 

CHEDITBA, an island in the Bay of Bengal, situated 
ten miles from the coast of Aracan, between 18° 40' and 
18“ 56' N. lat., and between 93° 31' and 93“ 60' E. long. 
It extends about 20 mfies in length from north to south, 
and 17 miles from east to west, and its area of 260 square 
miles supports a population of 10,000. The channel 
between the island and the mainland is navigable for 
boats, hut not for large vessels. The surface of the 
interior is richly diversified by hill and dale, and in the 
southern portion some of the heights exceed a thousand 
feet in elevation. There are various indications of former 
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volcanic activity, and along the coast are earthy cones 
covered with green-sward, from which issue springs of 
muddy water emitting bubbles of gas. Copper, iron, and 
silver ore have been discovered ; but the island is chiefly 
noted for its petroleum wells, the oil derived from which is 
of excellent quality, and is extensively used in the com- 
position of paint, as it preserves wood from the ravages of 
insects. Timber is not abundant, but the gamboge tree 
and the wood-oil tree are found of a good size. Tobacco, 
cotton, sugar-cane, hemp, and indigo are grown, and the 
staple article is rice, which is of snperior quality, and the 
chief article of export. The inhabitants of the island are 
mainly Hughs. Cheduba fell to the Burmese in the latter 
part of the last century. From them it was captured in 
1824 by the British, whose possession of it was confirmed 
in 1826 by the treaty concluded with the Burmese at Yan- 
daboo. 

CHE-FOO, or Yeh-tai, as it is called by the natives, 
a seaport town of Northern China, on the southern coast 
of the Gulf of Pih-chih-li, in the province of Shan-tnng near 
the mouth of the Yi-ho, and about 30 miles east of the city 
of Tang-chow-foo. Till recently it was quite a small place, 
and had only the rank of an unwaUed "^lage ; hut it was 
chosen as the port of Tang-chow opened to foreign trade 
in 1858 by the treaty of Tien-tsin, and it is now the resi- 
dence of a Tau-tai, or intendant of a circuit, the centre of a 
gradually-increasing commerce, and the seat of a British 
consulate, a Chinese custom-house, and a considerable foreign 
settlement. The native town is yearly extending, and 
though most of the inhabitants are small shop-keepers and 
coolies of the lowest class, the houses are for the most part 
well and solidly built of stone. The foreign settlement 
occupies a position between the native town and the sea, 
which neither affords a convenient access for shipping nor 
allows space for any great extension of area. Its growth, 
however, has hitherto been steady and rapid. Various 
streets have been laid out, a large hotel erected for the 
reception of the visitors who resort to the place as a 
sanitarium in summer, and the religious wants of the 
co mmuni ty supplied by a Homan Catholic and a Protestant 
church. Though the harbour is deep and extensive, and 
possessed of excellent anchorage, large vessels have to be 
moored at a considerable distance from the shore. The 
foreign trade is mainly in the hands of the English and 
Americans, the Germans and the Siamese ranking next in 
importance. In 1872 there entered the port 233 British 
vessels, with a tonnage of 97,239 tons and cargoes valued 
at £144,887 ; while in the same year the ships of all other 
nationalities numbered 348, with a tonnage of 149,197 tons 
and a value of £177,168. The imports are mainly woollen 
and cotton goods, iron, and opium ; and the exports include 
bean-cake, bean-oil, and peas, raw silk, and straw-braid 
manufactured by the peasants of Lai-chow-foo, walnuts 
from Tsing-chow-foo, a coarse kind of vermicelli, vegetables, 
and dried fruit. A certain amount of trade is carried on 
with the Russian settlements of Manchuria, in which the 
edible sea-weed gathered in the shallows of the coast 
are exchanged for piece goods, liqueurs, and sundries from 
China. 

CHEESE, a solidified preparation from milk, the 
essential constituent of which is the proteinous or nitro- 
genous substance casein. All cheese contains in addition 
some proportion of fatty matter or butter, and in the more 
valuable varieties, the butter present is often greater in 
amount than the casein. Cheese being thus a compound 
substance of no definite chemical composition is found in 
commerce of many different varieties and qualities j and 
such qualities are generally recognized by the names of the 
localities in which, they are manufactured. The principal 
distinctions arise from differences in the composition and 
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condition of the milk operated upon, from variations in 
the method of preparation and curing, and from the use 
of the milk of other animals besides the cow, as, for example, 
the goat and the ewe, from the milk of both of which 
cheese is manufactured on a commercial scale. 

The quality and the composition of the milk operated 
on are of prime importance in cheese-making. Not only 
does this substance vary widely in richness and flavour 
owing to the breed, the nature of the food, and the 
state of the health of the animal yielding it, and many 
other circumstances ; but in cheese-making the differences 
are still further increased, in some cases by adding cream 
to it, and in others by using it as skim-milk or milk deprived 
of a portion of its fat. Taking as a standard the ordinary 
sweet milk of cows, the following analyses (No. 1 given 
on the authority of Dr Parkes, and No. 2 by Dr Voelcker) 
may be taken to represent its average composition : — 


Composition 

No. L 

No. 2. 

Water 

86-7 

86-65 

Butter 

3*7 

3-99 

Casein 

4*0 

3-47 

Milk Sugar 

5-0 

5-11 

Mineral matter 

. .. . 0-6 

•7S 


The object of the cheese-maker is to obtain in a solid 
form as large a proportion as possible of tbe casein and 
butter contained in the milk dealt with. The poverty in 
these constituents of the whey or liquid matter separated 
in the process of making cheese is therefore, to some extent, 
a measure of the success of the operation. The average 
composition of the whey drained off may be thus stated : — 


Water 92 'DS 

Butter 24 

Casein ’81 

Milk Sugar and Lactic Acid 5*27 

Mineral matter '73 


Milk, as is well known, if allowed to stand for some 
time, becomes thick, and is then separable intotwo portions — 
a solid white curd, and a greenish liquid whey. Such a 
coagulation and separation is essential in the making of 
cheese ; but only to a small extent, in Holland and some 
other localities, is the natural acid coagulation taken 
advantage of. It has been assumed that the solid con- 
stituents of milk are held in solution by an alkaline 
substance, and that coagulation is the result of the neutra- 
lization of the alkali by the development within the fluid 
of lactic acid, as in the case of sour milk, or by the addition 
of an acid substance as is sometimes the practice j but this 
theory does not satisfactorily account for all the phenomena 
of coagulation. Acid substances, however, do readily curdle 
cheese, and hydrochloric acid, tartaric acid, vinegar, and 
cream of tartar have all been employed to produce coagida- 
tion for cheese-making. The curding is also, in practice, 
produced by the action of such substances as the juice of 
figs, and decoctions of thistle tops, artichoke flowers, the 
butter-wort, and other plants. But the substance used 
uniformly in Great Britain, and in all great cheese-producing 
districts, is rennet, a preparation of the fourth or digesting 
stomach of the sucHing calf. Rennet is prepared by 
cutting up the membrane iu strips, salting, smoking, and 
sometimes treating it with spices and aromatics. The 
influence of rennet is due to the fact of its exciting a kind 
of fermentative action;* but that it thereby changes the 
sugar of milk (lactin) into lactic acid, and so coagulates 
the casein, has been denied by Dr Voelcker, who holds its 
action to be “ sui generisf and as yet only known by its 
effects.” 

In the practice of cheese-making it is found necessary, 
in order to hasten the coagulating action of rennet, and to 
produce a curd of sufficient hardness, to heat the milk to a 
temperature which varies from 72° to 85° or 90° Fahr. 
lower temperature, it is found, yields a soft cheese, retaining 
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mticli wkey and ripening soon ; while the increased heat 
produces a firm curd and a solid slow-ripening cheese. 
After due coagulation the curd is broken, and lay a variety 
of manipulative processes as much as possible of the whey is 
drained away, and the curd is reduced to comparatively dry 
crumbly fragments. At this stage, sometimes, but not 
frequently, the curd is salted j it is then collected into a 
clean cheese-cloth, placed in a cheese vat of the form and 
size of the cheese to be made, and submitted to pressure in 
the cheese press. While in the press it is frequently 
turned, a good deal of whey meantime continuing to exude ; 
aud it is found that the amount of pressure has much 
influence on the solidity and rate of ripening of the cheese. 
As soon as a sufficient skin has formed on the cheese to 
preserve its shape, it is removed from the press and salted 
by repeated rubbings of salt over its surface. The cheese 
is then put aside in a clean, cool, airy situation for | 
ripening, a process which takes a variable period avoiding 
to the quality of the cheese, its method of preparation, and 
other circumstances. 

The ripening of cheese is the result of a slow process of 
decay caused by a spontaneous fermentative action. In 
hard, solid, poor cheeses it acts very slowly, while in those 
which contain butter in large proportions its action is very 
energetic, and they cannot be preserved for any considerable 
period. Cheese when newly made has an acid reaction, 
but by degrees from without inwards the acid reaction 
becomes leas apparent, and the cheese ripens. A portion 
of the casein suffers decomposition, evolving ammonia and 
ammoniacal bases which neutralize the acid of the cheese. 
In a similar way the fat is partly decomposed, and the 
resulting fatty acids also combine with the ammonia evolved 
by the casein. When this action is allowed to proceed too 
far the cheese becomes alkaline, putrefactive decay ensues, 
free ammonia is evolved, an offensive odour is produced, 
and sometimes even poisonous compounds are formed. A 
satisfactory indication of ripening found in Stilton and 
other rich cheeses is the appearance of a green mould, 
streaked throughout the mass, produced by the fungus 
Aspergillus glauciis. A red mould also develops from 
Spormdonema Qasd, and when the ripening becomes 
advanced the cheese-mite, Acams domesticus, is produced 
with great rapidity in inconceivable numbers. 

In England the milk of cows only is used in the manu- 
facture of cheese. Excluding the so-called cream cheeses — 
a preparation of a soft buttery consistence made from , 
cream gently pressed, which must be used new and fresh, 
— British cheese may be divided into three classes : — 1st, 
that made with whole milk plus cream ; 2d, that made with 
whole milk ; and 3d, that made with milk minus cream, or 
skim-milk. Stilton and double Gloucester belong to the 
first class, being made of morning milk to which the cream of 
the previous evening’s milking is added. Whole milk cheeses 
are represented by single Gloucester, Cheshire, Cheddar, 
and Dunlop ; and the ordinary country cheese used by the 
labouring classes represents the third class. It must, how- 
ever, be understood that all gradations in richness are met 
with in cheese, as seen by the table below, and that quality 
depends on other circumstances besides proportion of 
blitter. Of foreign cheese imported into Great Britain, the 
most important in point of quantity and value is American j 
and since the introduction of the factory system of cheese- 
making in the United States, this has greatly improved in 
quality and become an important and extensive article of 
commerce. A large quantity of cheese, both fat and poor, 
is also made and exported from Holland. Parmesan cheese 
and Gruyhre cheese, which are highly relished on account of 
their flavour, are skim-milk products, the former being 
coloured and artificially flavoured with saffron. The 
celebrated French Eoquefort cheese is made from ewe’s 
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milk, and matured in tlie caves of Eoquefort, where a 
uniform low temperature is found throughout the year. 
The accompanying table, compiled from various sources, 
gives the average composition of the principal kinds of 
cheese at present known in commerce : — 



Water 

Caseht. 

Fat 

Milk- 

Soffar, 

&C. 

Ash and 
common 
Salt. 


20-27 

33-46 

43-98 


2 20 


32-59 

26-06 

32-61 

4-b 

4-31 


30-32 

28-18 

35-53 

1-66 

4-31 

Double Gloucester 

33-41 

27-75 

32-69 

2 ‘23 

3-92 


36-50 

25-75 

28-75 

4-68 

4-32 

'Wiltshire 

39-22 

34-22 

19-26 

2-28 

5*02 

Dunlop 

38-46 

25-87 

31-86 


8-81 

Ordinary Skim-milh . . . 

39-43 

30-37 

27-08 

6 ’22 

2-90 

American 

27-29 

25-87 

35-41 

6-21 

5-22 

Dutch (Gouda) 

36-10 

29-43 

27-54 

6-94 


Camembert 

51-94 

18-90 

21-05 

4-40 

i-h 

Parmesan 

27-56 

44-08 : 

15-95 

6-69 

5-72 

Gruytre 

40-00 

31-60 ; 

24-0 

1 5 

3-00 

Brie 

45-25 

18-48 

25-73 

4-94 i 

5-61 

Boquefort 

34-55 

26-52 

30-14 

3-72 

5-67 

I HeufchS.tel (Cream Cheese) 

36-58 

8-00 

40-71 

15-80 

0-61 


As an article of food cheese is used in a double capacity. 
Eich cheese in an advanced stage of ripeness is eaten in 
smaU quantities partly on account of its piquancy, and 
partly also as a digestive stimnlant. Skim-milk cheese, and 
aU the varieties poor in fat, again, are valuable articles of 
food on account of their high percentage of nitrogenous 
matter, and the cheaper qualities are, on this account, 
extensively consumed among the classes by whom other 
animal food is not usually obtainable. As an article of 
ordinary diet, cheese labours under the disadvantage of 
being hard of digestion j and especially when it is toasted, 
as is frequently the practice, it really is, as has been 
observed, ‘‘ about as digestible as leather.” According to 
Dr Frankland’s experiments, the maximum amount of force 
produced by the complete oxidation of 1 ft of Cheshire 
cheese within the human body is 2704 foot-tons. 

The imports of cheese into Great Britain during the year 
1875 amounted to 1,626,413 cwt., of an estimated value 
of£4,T05,229 ; of this quantity about one-half was imported 
from the United States and one-fourth came from Holland, 
Of course the imports only represent a small proportion of 
the total quantity consumed. 

CHEETAH, or Hunting Leopabu {Gueparda juhata), 
a Carnivorous Mammal belonging to the family Felidce, but 
exhibiting in form and habits such a mixture of feline and 
canine characteristics as have led naturalists to regard it as 
a transition form between the cat and dog groups. Unlike 
the typical Felidoe, its head is short and round, its legs 
elongate and slender, and the flesh tooth of the upper jaw 
thin and longitudinally compressed. Its claws, being 
only partially retractile, get blunted by exposure to 
the surface of the ground, and so are less adapted to the 
purely feline mode of capturing prey. The cheetah attains 
a length of 3 to 4 feet, is of a pale fulvous colour, marked 
with numerous spots of a deep black on the upper surface 
and sides, and is nearly white beneath. The fur is some- 
what crisp, altogether lacking the sleekness which charac- 
terizes the fur of the typical cats. Its tail is long and some- 
what bushy at the extremity. In confinement it soon becomes 
fond of those who are kind to it, and gives evidence of its 
attachment in an open, dog-like manner. According to 
Mr Benneb {Tower Menageries) “the character of the 
cheetah seems to be entirely free from that sly and 
suspicious feeling of mistrust which is so strikingly visible 
in the manner and actions of all the cats, and which renders 
them so little suaceptible of real or lasting attachment;” 
and it is the opinion of the same writer that the cheetah 
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miglit be tborotigbly domesticated and “rendered nearly 
as familiar and faithful as the dog himself/’ The cheetah 
is found throughout Africa and Southern Asia, and has 
been employed for centuries in India and Persia in hunting 
antelopes and other ruminant game. According to Sir W. 
Jones, this mode of hunting originated with Hushing, king 
of Persia, 865 b.c., and afterwards became so popular that 
certain of the Mongol emperors were in the habit of being 
accompanied in their sporting expeditions by a thousand 
hunting leopards. In prosecuting this sport at the present 
day the cheetah is conveyed to the field in a low car with- 
out sides, hooded and chained like hunting-birds in Europe 
in the days of falconry, "When a herd of deer or antelopes 
is seen, the car, which bears a close resemblance to the 
ordinary vehicles used by the peasants, is usually brought 
within 200 yards of the game before the latter takes alarm ; 
the cheetah is then let loose and the hood removed from 
its eyes, No sooner does it see the herd, than dropping 
from the car on the side remote from its prey, it approaches 
stealthily, making use of whatever means of concealment 
the nature of the ground permits, until observed, when 
making a few gigantic bounds, it generally arrives in the 
midst of the herd and brings down its victim with a stroke 
of its paw. The sportsman then approaches, draws off 
a bowl of the ruminant’s blood, and puts it before the 
cheetah, which is again hooded and led back to the car. 
Should it not succeed in reaching the herd in the first 
few bounds, it makes no further effort to pursue, but 
retires seemingly dispirited to the car. In Africa the 
cheetah is only valued for its skin, which is worn by chiefs 
and other people of rank It forms an article of export 
from Senegal, 

CHEKE, SiE John (1514-1557), was bom of good 
family at Cambridge, and was educated at St John’s 
College. His learning gained him the position of king’s 
scholar, and in 1540 he was chosen to fill the chair of 
Greek then instituted by Henry YIII. Together with Sir 
Thomas Smith he has the honour of being one of the first 
who revived the knowledge of that language in England. 
He specially interested himself in its pronunciation ; and 
he finally carried his point, through his popularity with the 
students, notwithstanding the strcnnous opposition of the 
chancellor, Bishop Gardiner, Among those whom he 
taught were 'William Cecil and Eoger Ascham, the latter 
of whom, in his Schoolmaster, gave him the highest praise 
both for scholarship and character. About 1544 he was 
appointed tutor to Prince Edward, and on the accession of 
his pupil to the throne he received several considerable 
grants, and, among other honours, rose to the position of 
secretary of state. Unfortunately for himself he followed 
the duke of Northumberland, and acted as secretary to 
Lady Jane Grey during her nine days’ nominal reign. In 
consequence Mary threw him into the Tower, and confiscated 
his wealth. In September 1554 he obtained his liberty, 
with leave to travel abroad. He visited Italy, gave lectures 
on Greek at Padua, and afterwards was forced to support 
himself by teaching that language at Strasburg. In 1556 
he was lured to Brussels by a message that his wife was in 
that town, and, on his way thither, was seized by order of 
Philip of Spain, and again brought to the Tower. He was 
immediately visited by two Catholic priests, who failed to 
convert bim till he was informed that he must recant or he 
burned. Upon this he yielded, and made two public 
recantations. He did not long survive his disgrace, and in 
September 1557 he died in London. Perhaps the most 
interesting of Cheke’s works is the Hurt of Sedition (1549), 
which gives advice to the people who had risen in rebellion 
under Ket. To seek equality, he argues, is to make all 
poor ; and, besides, “ riches and inheritance he Gk>d*8 
providence, and given to whom of His wisdom He thinketh 
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good.” He also wrote Latin translations of some of St 
Chrysostom’s homihes ; Be Ohitu Martini Buceri (1551) j 
Be Pronunciaiione Grcecm Lingua;, 1555) ; Be Super- 
stiiione, presented to King Henry 'VIII. ; translation of Leo 
de Apparatu Bellico ; Carmen Heroicurn, aut Bpitapliium 
in Antoniuni Beneium, See Life by Strype. 

CHELMSFOPkD, the county-towm of Essex, in England, 
29 miles N.N.E. of London, with which it is connected 
by the Great Eastern Eailway. It is situated in a valley 
on the Chelmer, near the confluence of the Cann, and has 
communication by the river with Maldon and the sea, 11 
miles to the east. The Cann is crossed by two bridges, 
one of stone and the other of cast-iron ; and there is also 
a bridge over each of the two branches into which the 
Chelmer is divided at this part of its course. In the 
neighbourhood of the island enclosed by this bifurcation 
are the works of the gas company, aud the wharves for 
the barges on the river. Besides the parish church of 
St Mary, an ancient and elegant edifice, rebuilt in 1428 
and again in 1800, the town has seven churches and 
chapels belonging to different denominations, a grammar 
school founded by Edward VI,, an endowed charity 
school, a mecham'cs’ institute, a museum, and a library. 
It is the seat of the county assizes and quarter sessions, 
and has an elegant and commodious shire hall. Its corn 
and cattle markets are among the largest in the county ; 
for the former a fine exchange was provided in 1856 at 
a cost of 10,000, and a similar sum is being expended 
on an enclosure for the latter. In the centre of the 
square in which the corn-exchange is situated there stands 
a bronze statue, by Bailey, of Lord Chief-Justice Tindal, 
who was a native of the parish There are corn mills, 
tanneries, and a brewery in the town; but most of the 
inhabitants are engaged in agriculture or the trades im- 
mediately connected with it. About a mile to the north 
is situated the county jail at Springfield Hill, and at a 
distance of two miles to the south is the racecourse, 
with a grand stand erected in 1863. The town, not being 
a corporation, is under the government of a local board, and 
within the limits of that jurisdiction it had 9318 inhabi- 
tants in 1872, 

Chelmsford lies but a short distance from the site of 
the Eoman colony of CEesaromagua, usually identified with 
Writtle. At the time of the Conquest the manor was 
held by the bishops of London ; and in the reign of Henry 
I, the town was indebted for its bridge over the Cann to 
Bishop Maurice. After this improvement it rapidly 
increased in prosperity, and in the reign of Edward III, 
it sent four representatives to the council at Westminster, 
Of the Dominican convent founded in the town at an early 
period there are no remains ; but a chronicle composed by 
friar Langford is still extant, 

'CHELSEA, formerly a village about two miles west 
of London, on the left bank of the Thames, hut now 
an integral part of the great metropolis. It gives its 
name to a parish and a parliamentary horou^ the former 
with 71,089 inhabitants, and the ktter, which includes 
Fulham, Hammersmith, Kensington, and part of Willesden, 
with 258,050, at the census of 1871. It is connected 
with the district of Battersea on the other side of the river 
by three bridges, known respectively as Battersea, Albert, 
and Chelsea suspension bridges. Like many of the 
suburban villages of London, it has an interesting history 
of its own. In 786 it is mentioned by the name of 
Gealscythe as the seat of an ecclesiastical synod ; and in 
Bomesday Booh it appears as Cercehede or Chelched. The 
name was still written Chelchith in the time of Sir Thomas 
More, who had a house in the village, but it began to 
assume the form of Chelsey in the 16th centu^. The 
manor was bestowed by Henry VIIX on Catharine Parr, 
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aad it afterwards passed successively into the possession of 
the duke of Horthumberland, Lord Cheyne, and Sir Hans 
Sloane. It was .at Chelsea that Sir John Danvers in- 
troduced the Italian style of gardening, which was so 
greatly admired by Bacon and soon after became prevalent 
in England ; and here in our own day were the gardens of 
the English botanist William Curtis, arranged according to 
the Linnean system. During the 18th century the village 
was the residence of many of the most famous men of the 
period. Atterbury, Swift, and Arbuthnot lived in Chnrch- 
lane ; Guy, Smollett, and Steele were for a time inmates of 
Monmouth Houses and Count Zinzendorf established a 
Moravian society at Lindsay House. Sir Robert Walpole’s 
residence was extant till 1810 j and till 1824 the bishops 
of Winchester had a palace at the end of Cheyne Walk, a 
fine promenade extending along the river and now fronted 
by part of the Thames embanl^ent, which has greatly im- 
proved its appearance. The house and grounds of the earl 
of Banelagh were a favourite resort from 1742 till 1803 ; 
and Gremorne, which was built by the earl of Huntingdon, 
father of Steele’s “Aspasia,” is still a place of popular 
amusement. The old church and churchyard contain the 
tombs of Sir Thomas More, Sir Hans Sloane, George 
Herbert’s mother, Thomas Shadwell, Woodfall the printer 
of Junius, and other persons of celebrity. Of greater 
importance than any of the buildings already mentioned is 
the great Chelsea Hospital for invalid soldiers, built by 
Sir Christopher Wren. (1682-1690), on the site of King 
James’s College ; and to the north of the hospital is the 
Royal Military Asylum, founded by Frederick Duke of 
York, for the education of children connected with the 
army. For further details see the article LoNDOif. 

CHELSEA, a city of the United States, in Suffolk 
county, Massachusetts, forming part of the suburbs of 
Boston. It is situated on the north bank of the Mystic 
River, which separates it from Charlestown, while Chelsea 
creek lies between it and East Boston. It communicates 
both with Charlestown and with East Boston by bridges. 
(See plan, vol. iv. p. 731). Its public buildings comprise 
the city hall, Winnisimmet hall, the naval hospital, the marine 
hospital, an academy of music, a free public library opened 
in 1870, a high school, a national bank, and about a dozen 
churches; and among its industrial establishments are 
several foundries, brick-works, worsted factories, soapworks, 
and oilworks, a manufactory of washing machines, a 
brewery, and a salt refinery. It is supplied with water 
from the works in Charlestown, which are fed by the 
Mystic River. In 1871 there were 3093 houses in the 
city, and in 1874 the population amounted to 20,695, 
showing an increase since 1830 of 19,925. The first 
settlement dates from 1630, and in the following year 
Winnisimmet ferry was established. Till 1738 the place 
itself was known as Winnisimmet, and was regarded as part 
of Boston, but in that year it was organized as a separate 
town, for the convenience of its inhabitants, who found it 
difficult to attend the municipal meetings of the city. In 
1857 it obtained a city-charter of its own. 

CHELTENHAM, a parliamentary and municipal borough 
of England, in Gloucestershire, situated about 88 miles 
N.W. from London, in a valley watered by the Chelt, and 
sheltered on the E. and N.E. by the Cotswold HiUs. Its 
streets and. buildings are spacious and elegant, and its spas 
and promenades are reckoned among the finest in England. 
The “ Promenade ’’par excellence, indeed, which extends for 
more than a quarter of a mile, and is lined with trees, will 
bear compaiisoh with any in Europe. Besides the parish 
church of St Mary’s, which probably dates from the 14th 
century, there are ten Episcopalian churches and numerous 
other places of worship ; several of them are beautiful 
specimens of modern architecture, and the Roman Catholic 
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church of Saint Gregory is especially admired. Among 
the educational institutions the most important are the well 
known Cheltenham College, which dates from 1842, and 
numbers upwards of 600 pupils ; a foundation grammar 
school, originally established in 1574 by Richard Pates of 
Gloucester; a Church of England college for the training 
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of teachers for national and parochial schools ; and the 
Ladies’ College at Cambray House opened in 1854. Of 
the charitable institutions may be mentioned the General 
Hospital and Dispensary, which is supported by donations 
and subscriptions, and the Female Orphan Asylum, which 
owes its existence to Queen Charlotte. There are no 
manufacturing establishments of any importance ; and the 
prosperity of the town, which has the reputation of being 
one of the healthiest, cleanest, cheapest, and best regulated 
places in the kingdom, is mainly due to its being a 
fashionable and educational resort. The mineral springs 
are four in number — the Old Wells, Montpellier, Cambray, 
and Pittville; and with the exception of Cambray, which 
is chalybeate, they all furnish a saline water. The 
Pittville spring is the mildest and most attractive, and 
it also possesses the best pump-room in the town, — a 
handsome building, surrounded by an Ionic colonnade, 
which was erected in 1825 by Joseph Pitt, at a cost of 
X20,000. 

Cheltenham probably existed at a very early period, and Roman 
remains have been discovered on its site. The manor is described 
in Domesday-Book as terra regis, or king’s land, and it possessed 
important privileges gi-anted by several charters. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth the town was relieved from the burden . of sending 
two members to Parliament. It rose rapidly into importance at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century through the discovery of 
its mineral waters, which were visited in 1788 by George III., and 
soon after attracted general attention. In 1804 it consisted of only one 
street, and contained 710 houses and 3076 inhabitants ; whereas at 
the census of 1871 the parish, which has an area of 4203 statute 
acres, contained 7825 inhabited houses, and had a population of 
41,924, The Parliamentary borough, which was extended by an 
Act of 31 and 32 Viet, to an area of 4451 acres, and contains part 
of the parish of Leckhampton, bad in the same year 8321 in- 
habited houses and a population of 44,619 persons, of whom 18,370 
were males, and 26,149 females. It returns one member to Par- 
liament, and is the seat of a County Court, a centre under the 
Bankruptcy and Judicature Acts, and the dep6t of the county 
police. 
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H istorical IR-TRODUCTIOK— The acquaintance 
of the ancients with the modes of extracting several 
of the metals from their ores, and also with the arts of 
dyeing, tanning, and glassmaldng, and their recognition 
of various kinds of salts, earths, and inflammable sub- 
stances show that they must have been possessed of a 
knowledge of a considerable number of chemical facts ; but 
that this knowledge was to any extent gained by experi- 
mental research rather than by mere accident, or that when 
acquired it was applied to the classification of chemical 
phenomena, or to the establishment of any theory explan- 
atory of them, there is no evidence to show. Until com- 
paratively recent times the principles of metaphysical 
philosophy were not recognized as distinct from those of 
chemistry ; men of learning gave themselves up to specu- 
lation upon the obvious physical characteristics of matter, 
whilst they neglected the indirect observation of their 
intrinsic and specific properties ; analogies were a sujBScient 
basis for the classification of bodies, and a consideration of 
their external peculiarities — “ a decomposition of bodies,” 
to use the words of "Whewell, “ into adjectives, not into 
substantives ” — stood in the place of analysis. Thus we find 
that the qualities of the “ elements” of the school of 
Aristotle are all physical, they are dry or humid, warm or 
cold, light or heavy ; the idea of substances distinguished 
by special chemical properties was as yet no less foreign 
to men's minds than a knowledge of their ultimate com- 
position. 

Ideas similar to those of Aristotle concerning the elemen- 
tary constitution of the universe were early prevalent in ; 
the East, whence they appear to have found their way into 
Europe. The elements, according to the Hindus, were 
earth, air, fire, water, and ether , and in the fourth book 
of Chow, ” forming part of the Chinese historical records 
known as the Shoo King, there is a document supposed to 
date from 2000 b.o., in which is given an account of the 
five elements, namely, earth, fire, water, metal, and wood. 
Of what precisely was meant by an “ element ” in the 
language of the ancient philosophers and early chemists it 
is difficult to get any definite idea ; the term could hardly, 
in fact, be used otherwise than in a vague sense before the 
exact processes of chemical analysis had shown that the 
properties of matter vary according to the presence or 
absence within it of definite quantities of certain sub- 
stances, distinct in properties from one another, and un- 
resolvable into other substances 

To the doctrine of a plurality of elements, as opposed to 
the systems of Thales and Heraclitus, may be ascribed the 
origin of the conception that by the analysis and synthesis 
of bodies the various kinds of matter with all their diversity 
of physical features might be produced, a conception that 
took practical shape in the processes of alchemy, which, as 
Liebig has remarked, ‘‘ was never at any time different from 
chemistry.” During the alchemistical period a knowledge 
of the properties of bodies was acquired ; afterwards 
chemistry showed the relations, connections, and limits of 
these properties. The first mention of ch^uiry (xqfiaa) 
is found in the dictionary of Suidas, who flourished in the 
11th century; he defines it as “the preparation of silver 
and gold,” and relates that Diocletian, lest the Egyptians 
should become rich and capable of resisting the Roman 
power, caused their books on chemistry to be burnt He 
further asserts that the art was known as early as the 
period of the Argonautic expedition, the golden fleece 
being a treatise written on skins {hepiutcn) concerning the 
making of gold. The behef in the art of making gold and 


I silver, held by the Greeks from the 5th to the loth 
century, was by them communicated to the Arabs, possibly 
not long after the conquest of Egypt in 640 ; and from the 
11th to the loth century alchemy was diligently studied by 
the philosophers of Italy, France, Germany, and England. 

That the claims of alchemy, notwithstanding repeated 
demonstrations of their futility, so long received the serious 
attention of mankind, is attributable to various causes. 
Hot only did impostors find free scope in the credulity of 
an age of ignorance for the exercise of their arts ; but men 
of talent and culture, relying on tradition, were led 
honestly to support the doctrine of the transmutation of 
metals. The existence of the philosopher’s stone having 
once been accepted as an ascertained fact, it is not extra- 
ordinary that Isaacus HoUaadus is able to indicate the 
method of its preparation from “adamic” or “virgin” 
earth, and its action when medicinally employed; that 
Roger Bacon, Raymond Lully, Basil Valentin, and John 
Price know the exact quantities of it to be used in trans- 
mutation ; and that George Rippel, in the loth century, 
has grounds for regarding its action as similar to that of a 
ferment. In the view of some alchemists, the ultimate prin- 
ciples of matter were Aristotle’s four elements, the proxi- 
mate constituents were sulphur aud mercury, the father and 
mother of the metals ; gold was supposed to have attained 
to the perfection of its nature by passing in succession 
through the forms of lead, brass, and silver ; gold and 
silver were held to contain very pure red sulphur and 
white quicksilver, whereas in the other metals these 
materials were coarser and of a different colour. Geber, 
judging from an analogy instituted between the healthy 
human being and gold, the most perfect of the metals, 
regarded silver, mercury, copper, iron, lead, and tin in the 
light of lepers that required to be healed. 

To the evidence of their imaginations the alchemists 
were able to add that of actual observation ; the fact that 
many ores resembling metals were changed and decom- 
posed by heat could not but offer support to theories 
formed at a time when the nature of chemical combination 
was not understood ; and the apparent transition, of many 
bodies into one another, as, for example, that of clouds 
into water, was not less wonderful to them thau the 
transmutation of the lighter metals into gold. 

It was in the 16th century that a new race of alchemists, 
or spagyrists, as they were termed, arose, who, abandoning 
the search for the philosopher’s stone, began to direct 
their energies to the discovery of chemical remedies for the 
various diseases of the body. “ The true use of chemistry,” 
says Paracelsus (1493-1541) “is not to make gold, but 
to prepare medicines." Rejecting the teaching of Galen, he 
admitted three or four elements, the star, the roof, the 
demeni, and the spenti or true seed, which were originally 
confounded together in the diaos or yliados ; these ele- 
ments he asserted were composed of the three principles 
sideric salt and sulphur and mercury, the cause respectively 
of the qualities of fixity, combustibility, and fluidity and 
volatility. The theories of Paracelsus found many advo- 
cates, amongst whom may be mentioned Thuxneysser 
(1531-1696), Bodenstein, Taxites, Dom, Sennert, and Du- 
chesne ; and with some modifications they were main- 
tained in the 17th century by Dr "Willis (1621—1675), the 
celebrated English anatomist and iatro-chemist, and by 
Lefebvre andLdmery in France, according to whose syst^ 
matter consisted of the active principles mercury or spirii, 
sulphur or oil, and salt, and the passive principles mater 
or pTdegm and earth. 
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Ataong tlie contemporaries but not the followers of 
Paracelsus, the German metallurgist Agricola (1494-1555) 
deserves mention ; Ms great work, Lt Re Metallica, is the 
most valuable contribution to practical chemistry that 
appeared in the 16th century. Libavius also, who died in 
1616, did much to forward chemical science at tMs period. 
Prom his writings, however, in which he puts forward the 
views both of Paracelsus and of Aristotle concerning the 
constitution of bodies, it does not appear that his notions 
of chemical combination were more definite than those of 
his predecessors. 

J. B. Van Helmont (1577-1644), who, like Paracelsus, 
repudiated the doctrines of the GMeniste, held opinions 
that in many respects were no advance upon those of the 
former. He looked upon water as the true principle of all 
existing things, inclusive of the three principles salt, sul- 
phur, and mercury, which therefore were not elements ; to 
air, however, he granted the rank of a true 'element. The 
arclmus — something without form, and independent of the 
elements — he imagined to draw all bodies from water, to 
which its generating spirit was attracted by the odour of 
a ferment or aura vitalis. The vapour produced by the 
fermentation of water was, according to Van Helmont, a 
gas, and the same term was by him for the first time applied 
to carbon dioxide, which he termed gas sylvestre, and to 
other bodies resembling air. 

To Francis de la Boe Sylvius (1614-1672), who studied 
with care the works of Van Helmont and of Descartes, is 
due the foundation of the iatro-chemical sect among phy- 
sicians. In his view the health of the human frame 
depends upon the relation of its fluids, which were acid 
and alkaline (acidum aud liwivim), and these by union 
produced a neutral and milder substance ; two kinds of 
diseases were distinguished, the result either of alkaline or 
of acid acridity. The new doctrine served to explain many 
chemical facts, and led to the establishment by Ldmery 
aud Macquer of a distinction between acid and alkaline or, 
as they were afterwards called, basic compounds. This 
recognition of this chemical difference in bodies and their 
consequent disposition to unite prepared the way for the 
conception of chemical attraction or affinity. 

In the works of Glauber (1604-1668), alchemy, the 
preparation of chemical medicines, and the processes em- 
ployed by him for that end are treated of. His Miraculum 
Ilundi has for its subject the virtues of the sal mirahUe, 
sulphate of sodium, or Glauber’s salt, of wMch he was the 
discoverer ; and in other of his worlm he describes various 
chlorides of the metals, the sulphates of iron and copper, 
and sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids, hut with respect 
to their ultimate constitution he advances no theory ; he 
variously states in his different works that mercury and 
salt are the principles of all metals, that salt is the origin 
of all tMngs, and again that water and earth have pro- 
duced aU the minerals and metals. 

The first to attempt to overthrow the doctrines of the 
iatro-chemists was Kobert Boyle (1627-1691), who in 
1661 published the first edition of The Sceptical Cherniy, 
or Ohymico-Physical Rouhts and Paradoxes touching the 
Mxpei'iments whereby vulgar Spag grists are wont toendeavmir 
to eifince thdr Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury to he the true 
Principles of Things, a treatise in wMch he shows the 
doubtful character of the doctrine of the threefold con- 
stitution of matter, and lays stress upon the influence of 
heat in the formation of new bodies, not necessarily pre- 
existent as such in the substances from which they are pro- 
duced. H, as he tells us, he is somewhat too indulgent of 
suspicion against the hypotheses or arguments of other 
chemists, he is only acting in compliance with the advice 
of Aristotle, and bending a crooked stick the contrary way, 
to reduce it at length to straightness. Into the mouth of 


“ Themistius ” he puts the complaint that “ Aristotle’s hypo- 
thesis had not been called in question till in the last cen- 
tury Paracelsus and some few other sooty empiricks, 

having their eyes darkened and their brains troubled with 
the smoke of their furnaces, began to rail at the Peripatetick 
doctrine, which they were too illiterate to understand, and 
to teU the credulous world that they could see the three 
ingredients in mixed bodies, which, to gain themselves 
the repute of inventors, they endeavoured to disguise by 
calling them — ^instead of earth, and fire, and vapour — salt, 
sulphur, and mercury, to which they gave the canting title 
of hypostatical principles.” Boyle inclines to a belief in 
“ but one universal matter of things, as it is known that 
the Aristotelians themselves acknowledge, who called it 

materia prima j the portions of this matter seem to 

differ from one another in certain qualities or accidents, 
fewer or more.’’ He tMnks that elementary corpuscles are 
of varioim skes, and of more sorts than three or four or five; 
and that the combination of two of these corpuscles may 
give rise to a new body as really one as either of the cor- 
puscles before they were mingled or confounded, this con- 
cretionbeing endowed with distinct qualities, and no more 
by fire or any known way of analysis divisible into the 
corpuscles that had first concurred to make it, than either 
of them could by the same means be subdivided into other 
particles. He furthermore deduces from Ms arguments the 
corollary, “ That it may as yet be doubted whether or no 
there be any determinate number of elements j or, if you 
please, whether or no all compound bodies do consist of the 
same number of elementary ingredients or material prin- 
ciples.” In another work. The Imperfections of the Chemical 
Doctrine of Qualities, Boyle points out the arbitrary nature 
of Sylvius’s classification of all substances as acids and 
alkalies, and the needlessness and unsatisfactory character 
of his hypotheses. latro-chemistry was opposed also by 
Conring (1606-1681), Sydenham (1624-1689), Pitcairne 
(1652-1713), and his pupil Boerhaave (1668-1738), the 
author of the excellent Mementa Chemioej and though vig- 
orously supported by De Blegny, BorricMus, Yiridet, 
Vieussens, and others, it gradually lost repute, aud was 
finally overthrown by F. Hoffmann (1660-1742). 

Of the labours of Kunckel (1630-1703) in the cause of 
chemistry it is impossible to give an account within the com- 
pass of the present sketch ; but whilst the science was en- 
riched by means of his numerous researches, amongst which 
may be mentioned those on phosphorus, it received no 
I assistance from his theoretical views concerning the consti- 
tution of bodies ; thus, for instance, he rejected the belief 
in the three principles of Paracelsus, yet maintained that 
all metals contained common quicksilver ; and though their 
increase in weight by calcination w^as not, according to 
him, due to the absorption of ponderable fiery material, the 
explanation he offered of this phenomenon was even less 
satisfactory. 

To Becher (1635-1682) and to Stahl (1660-1734) 
chemistry owes the introduction of the first consistent 
theory of the constitution of compounds and of chemical 
action. Becher held that the primary ingredients of matter 
were water and earth, and that from these w^ere produced 
three earths — the fusible or stony, the fatty, and the 
fluid earths, — improperly called salt, sulphur, and mer- 
cury. Stahl, who developed the doctrines of Becher, 
enumeratedf our elements — water, acid, earth, and phlogiston. 
Becher had explained the calcination of metals on the 
supposition that they consisted of an earth and a some- 
tMng of which they becarne deprived on ignition ; the 
burning of brimstone was, in like manner, thought to be 
its resolution into an acid and true sulphur, or that combus- 
tible part which was dispelled hy heat. It was this 
supposed combustible body to which the name phlogiston 
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{(pixyyCarrov, combustible) was applied by StaH — the 
Tuatena aut pi'incipium ignis non ipse ignis. The phlogiston 
of Stahl answers in some measure to the souls and spirits 
assigned to metals and salts by the alchemists, or to what 
Geber called the “ humidity,” and Cardan the “ celestial 
heat ” of metals. When by means of charcoal a metallic 
calx was reduced, or a compound containing sulphur 
was obtained from fused sodium sulphate, phlogiston was 
supposed to be absorbed from the charcoal, which with 
lamp black and other reducing agents came in time to be 
regarded as nearly pure phlogiston. Bodies that would not 
burn were thought to have abeady parted with their 
phlogiston. From a consideration of the insolubility of 
most combustible substances arose the idea that phlogiston 
was a dry and earthy body, capable of receiving a motion 
of great velocity — the moius manifested when 

ignition or flame was produced. John Key had in 1630 
remarked that metals grow heavier when calcined by the 
absorption of thickened air,” but had given no general 
theory of combustion, or explanation why many substances 
become lighter or are lost sight of when heated. Boyle, 
too, had noticed the increase of weight caused by the 
calcination of metals, and had attributed it to the combina- 
tion of the latter with heat particles ; and Stabel and 
others were not slow to object that this fact negatived the 
supposition that calcination consisted in a subtraction of 
phlogiston j the Stahlians, however, met the* difficulty by 
declaring that substance to be the principle of levity or 
negative weight. 

F. Hoffmann, who contributed greatly to the progr^s of 
analytical chemistry in Germany, held with Stahl that sul- 
phur consisted of acid and phlogiston, and that combustible 
bodies contained something which might he described as 
phlogiston, hut thought it possible that the calces of metals j 
were formed, not by the subtraction of phlogiston, but by j 
the combination of the metals with an acid materiaL 
Boerhaave, without directly attacking the phlo^tic theory, j 
casts doubts upon the assumption of the existence of a | 
combustible principle and of earthy substances in the 
metals. The view of Homberg (1652-1715) was that 
the principle of combustibility in inflammable minerals and 
in vegetable substances was sulphur ; and 3E. F. Geof&oy 
(1672-1731) regarded phlogiston as a sulphurous or oily 
principle. Amongst the most active supporters of the 
doctrines of Stahl were hTeumann (1683-1737) ; J. H. 
Pott (1692-1777), distinguished for his researches on the 
behaviour of mineral substances at high temperatures ; 
Marggmf (1709—1782); and Macquer (1718-1784), the 
discoverer of arsenic acid. Other celebrated chemists who 
flourished during the phlogistic period were K6anmur (1683- 
1757), Hellofc (1685-1766), and Duhamel du Monceau 
(1700-1782), who fimt proved the nature of the base of 
common salt. 

The phlogistic theory of Stahl, though incorrect, was of 
no small assistance towards a true understam^g of 
chemical phenomena. It was based upon experimental 
data, the interpretation of which served for the co^elation 
of facts of which hut vague and enigmatic explanations had 
formerly been given. The supposed subtraction of 
phlogiston in the calcination of metals, though equivalent 
in reality to the addition of oxygen, was yet a loss of 
potential energy, by virtue of the combination of the 
metal with the gas ; and the gain of phlogiston was an 
increase of potential energy, attendant on the removal of 
oxygen. 

It was only in the latter part of the 18th century that 
the influence of the presence of air upon the foi^tion of 
many chemical compounds was generally perceived, and 
that through the use of the balance the nature of gases 
began to he comprehended and such airy nothingness 


became commonly regarded as an intimate and necessary 
constituent of various solid and fluid bodies. The 
phlogistic theory gave to its adherents so plausible and 
moreover so circumstantial an account of the modes of 
chemical action, that facts and observations which caused 
at a later time a complete revolution in the theory of 
chemistry, such, for instance, as regarded the existence and 
properties of oxygen, remained without explanation, and 
almost unheeded. Eohert Hooke, so early as 1665, in his 
Micrographia, foreshadow’ed the discoveries of Priestley 
and his contemporaries, when he advanced the opinion that 
in common air there existed a substance like, if not the 
same as, that fixed in saltpetre, and which at an elevated 
temperature dissolved combustibles such as sulphurous 
bodies with a rapidity sufficient to occasion the motion of 
fire, and to create light ; this solvent he considered to De 
far less for a given bulk of air than of saltpetre. The 
investigations of Mayow (1645-1679) are particularly 
interesting. In treatises published at Oxfoi-d in 1668 and 
1674 oxygen is actually described by him under the name 
of fire-air, ae7'ial spirit, and nitre-air ; all acids are said to 
contain it, and it is necessary for combustion and respira- 
tion, processes which are therefore analogous ; it is the 
nitre-air of the atmosphere that causes fermentation and 
the souring of wines, that produces sulphuric acid from 
sulphur, and effects the calcination of metals. 

Early in the 18th century Newton in his Opticks indi- 
cated the nature and the modes of formation of gases, 
“ Dense bodies,” he teUs us, “ by fermentation rarefy into 
seveml sorts of air ; and this air by fermentation, and 
sometimes without it, returns into dense bodies;” and 
further on he remarks that the particles shaken off from 
bodies by heat or fermentation, so soon as they are beyond 
the reach of the attraction of the body, recede from it, and 
also from one another with great strength, so as sometimes 
to take up above a million of times more space than they 
did before in the form of a dense body. This vast con- 
traction and expansion seem to him unintelligible by 
feigning the particles of air to be springy and sramous, or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulsive 
power; the particles of fluids which do not cohere 
strongly are most easily rarefied into vapour ; but those 
which are grosser, or cohere by a stronger attraction, are 
not separated without a stronger heat, or perhaps not 
without fermentation ; being rarefied by fermentation they 
become true permanent air, those particles receding from 
one another with the greatest force, and being most 
difficultly brought together, which upon contact adhere 
most firmly. — {Opticks, hk. iii., qu, 30 and 31, 1730.) 

In 1727 Dr Stephen Hales (1677—1761), who h^for 
some years been engaged in investigations similar to those 
of Mayow, gave to the world in his Staiica.1 JSssays the 
collective results of his observations. The atmosphere he 
describes in this work as a fine elastic fluid, with particles 
of very different natures floating in it, whereby it is fitted 
to he the breath of life of vegetable as well as of animab. 
The effect of respiration and of the burning of sulphur in 
air is to deprive it of its elasticity; and country air is 
cleaner, and more elastic than that of towns. Elasticity, 
we read, is not an essential immutable property of air 
particles ; “ they are easily changed from an elastic to a 
fixed state by the strong attraction of the acid, sulphureous, 
and salme particles, which abound in the air. '^ence it 
is reasonable to conclude that our atmosphere is a ^os, 
consisting not only of elastic, hut also of unelastic air 
particles, which in great plenty float in it.” — {Stat. Mss., 
voL i. 4th ed., 1769.) Hales did not, however, attempt 
to determine the distinctive properties of the various gaseous 
constituents of the atmosphere, and of the substances on 
which he experimented; aU are indiscriminately designated 
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air ” It is air that is generated by fermentation, and 
that contributes to the briskness of Pyrmont and other 
mineral waters ; 108 cubic inches of air are procured 
from a cubic inch of iron filings and the same quantity of 
oil of vitriol ; and 33 cubic inches of air are the result of 
distilling a cubic inch of dog’s blood. Hales determined 
also the volume of air to be obtained by distilling certain 
quantities of amber, chalk, coal, grey pyrites, aqua-fortis, 
antimony, tobacco, and other materials, but apparently 
with no other end in view than the establishment of the fact 
that air is contained in a great number of substances. He 
had learned to interrogate, but not to cross-examine nature. 

The first important step towards a knowledge of the 
specific properties of the various gaseous bodies was that 
made in the middle of the 1 8th century by Dr Black, who 
experimentally proved that the causticity acquired on 
ignition by mild magnesia and lime was attributable not 
to the entrance into them of ponderable caloric, hut to the 
expulsion of a peculiar kind of air, which occurred fixed, 
or in a state of combination, in the unburnt or mild earths, 
and caused them to he heavier before than after exposure 
to heat. He found it possible, in fact, to impart to these 
substances a large amount of heat, which became latent, 
whilst at the same time their weight was lessened by the 
loss of " fixed air ” (carbon dioxide). It was discovered 
by Black that alkalies in contact with quicklime became 
caustic by giving up tbeir fixed air to the lime, which was 
thereby increased in weight and rendered mild. It was 
thus, by employing the balance as an experimental test of 
the composition of bodies, that Black laid the foundation 
of quantitative chemistry, and in so doing gave the first 
occasion to the strife that twenty years later began to rage 
between tbe followers of Stahl and the antiphlogistians. 

Foremost in the number of those who after Black dis- 
tinguished themselves as pneumatic chemists, was Dr J. 
Priestley (1 733-1 804) . ffis first discovery, made in 1 772, 
was nitric oxide gas, which he soon employed in the analysis 
of air. Boyle, more than a century before Priestley ‘began 
his experiments, had stated in TAe Sceptical Chemist, that 
“ without the addition of any extraneous body, quicteilver 
may by fire alone, and that in glass vessels, be deprived of 
its silver-like colour, and be turned into a red body ; from 
this red body, without addition, likewise may be obtained 
a mercury bright and specular as it was before.” — (Boyle’s 
Worhs, ed. Birch, p. 352, Lond. 1744.) On the 1st of 
August, 1774, Priestley discovered that the red oxide of 
mercury evolved a gas when heated. This gas (oxgyen) 
being superior even to the air as a supporter of combustion 
was regarded by him as dephlogisticated air ; the incom- 
bustible part of the atmosphere he supposed to be saturated 
with phlogiston, on the assumption that a gas was so much 
the better adapted for supporting combustion as it contained 
within itself a smaller quantity of that body. Common 
air, by drawing phlogiston from burning substances, became, 
as he thought, phlogisticated air, and on that account had 
no longer any attraction for phlogiston, or, in other words, 
any power of supporting combustion. The phlogiston 
evolved in the burning of combustibles and in the calcina- 
tion of metals was supposed to unite with the atmosphere 
or the dephlogisticated air contained therein, and that 
which was produced by the action on the atmosphere of the 
phlogiston lost by the metals was the cause of the increased 
weight of their calces. The opinion that the air given off 
during the solution of metals iu acid was their combustible 
constituent had been advanced in 1700 by Ldmery; and 
Priestley, guided apparently by the notion suggested by 
Cavendish’s experiments, that to unite with acids metals 
must part with their phlogiston, considered inflammable air 
(hydrogen) either as identical with or at least veiy rich in 
that principle. In 1788, in order to explain the formation 


of water from a mixture of inflammable and dephlogisticated 
air, he put forward the hypothesis that water entered into 
the composition of these and of fixed and other airs ; inflam- 
mable air, he thought, might he the principle of alkalinity, 
dephlogisticated air, as Lavoisier had shown, being the 
principle of acidity. To the last Priestley was an advocate 
of the phlogistic philosophy, and though unquestionably 
one of the fathers of modern chemistry was always, to 
quote the words of Cuvier, “ un pfere qui ne voulut jamais 
reconnoitre sa fiUe.” Besides nitric oxide and nitrogen, 
Priestley first made known sulphurous acid gas, gaseous 
ammonia and hydrochloric acid, and carbon monoxide ; and 
he it was who, by showing that the condition of ammoniacal 
gas and of common air is altered by the transmission 
of electric sparks, led to Berthollet’s analysis of ammonia, 
and Cavendish’s discovery of the composition of nitric 
acid. 

Henry Cavendish (1731-1810), who, like Priestley, was of 
the phlogistic school, contributed by his discoveries and care- 
fully conducted investigations, especially as regards gases, 
scarcely less than that experimenter to the advance in chemi- 
cal knowledge which before the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury effected the subversion of the Stahlian philosophy. 
To him chemists are indebted for the invention of the 
pneumatic trough, and to him is due the first recognition 
of the importance of determining the specific gravities of 
the various gases. He established the radical difference 
between hydrogen and nitrogen, and discovered in 1781 
that hydrogen and dephlogisticated air (oxygen), when ex- 
ploded in a close vessel in proportions sufficient almost 
entirely to phlogisticate the burnt air, produced pure water; 
and that water was also formed when a mixture of common 
air and inflammable air was exqdoded, a reduction of one- 
fifth of the bulk of the former air being then observable. 
According to Cavendish, water consisted of phlogiston and 
dephlogisticated air ; inflammable air, of phlogiston and 
water ; the action of dephlogisticated upon inflammable air 
when exploded with it was to unite with its phlogiston to 
form water, and consequently to set free the water of the 
inflammable air; thus both airs became water. — (Trans. 
Roy. Soc., 1784 and 1785.) Lavoisier had shown in 
1770 the incorrectness of the notion prevalent among 
chemists that water by continued boiling and redistillation 
could be transformed into an earth. Cavendish’s discovery- 
deprived it of the rank of an element, to which, according 
to the vague Aristotelian doctrines of the time, it was en- 
titled, and thus prepared the way for the acceptation of 
correct and definite views concerning the elementary bodies. 
Lavoisier, availing himself of the facts ascertained by 
Cavendish, taught that oxygen, the so-called dephlogisticated 
air, was an element, and that combined with it was impon- 
derable caloric ; inflammable air, or hydrogen, as he termed 
it, was another element, which had the power of disengaging 
from caloric a weight equal to its own of oxygen, with 
which it united to form water. The new doctrine did not, 
however, meet with very ready acceptance from the 
phlogistians. ‘‘ It is inconceivable,” writes one of them, 
“how water, which is absolutely incombustible, should 
have so combustible a body as inflammable gas is for one 
of its component parts ; whereas, by admitting jiure air in 
its whole substance to he one of the component parts of 
water, and the other to consist of the base only of inflam- 
mable gas, which being burnt by the passage of the electric 
spark through it, its phlogiston is converted into light and 
heat, the whole doctrine of the generation of water becomes 
plain and easy.” — (Hopson, Chemistry, 1789.) 

Among the most eminent of the contemporaries of 
Priestley and Cavendish that cherished a belief in the 
existence of phlogiston was the Swedish chemist Scheele 
(1742-1786). In experiments made to ascertain the 
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nature of heat and fire, he found that measured quantities 
of common air, when kept in contact with certain sub- 
stances, e.g., solution of potassium sulphide or moist 
iron-filings, contracted in volume, and became incapable of 
supporting combustion. As the specific gravity of the air 
had not augmented, the decrease of bulk, Scheele con- 
cluded, could not be due, as he had at first conjectured, to 
the absorption of phlogiston ; the atmosphere must, there- 
fore, consist of two distinct bodies. One of these, the 
residual air, he assumed to be incapable of combining with 
phlogiston ; the other, having a strong attraction for that 
substance, had united with it, forming heat, which had 
penetrated through the walls of the vessel containing it — 
hence the diminution of the original volume of air. Heat, 
Scheele considered, was decomposed by means of bodies 
which had a strong attraction for its phlogiston, such as 
the calces of gold, silver, and mercury, and oil of vitriol 
mixed with black manganese ore, and consequently the 
other constituent of heat, empyreal or fire-air (oxygen), 
became isolated. Heat could be synthesized, for it was 
produced by the union of the phlogiston of coals with fire- 
air. Light, like heat, was a compound of fire-air and 
phlogiston, but was richer iu the latter constituent, to the 
varying proportions of which it owed its differences of 
colour. Subsequently, when it became impossible for 
Scheele to ignore the consideration of the increase observ- 
able in many substances after burning or calcination, he so 
far modified his views as to regard fire-air as a compound 
containing, with a very little phlogiston, a saline principle 
{prindpium scdinum) and water, which last gave to fire-air 
the greater part of its weight. When fire-air formed heat 
Dy combining with phlogiston, it gave up its water to the 
materials it dephlogisticated, and thus it was that they 
were rendered heavier by ignition. Such, in brief, were 
the theoretical conceptions of Scheele ; it is upon Ms work 
as a practical chemist that his fame must rest. Tartaric 
acid was isolated by him in 1769, and he made the dis- 
covery in 1774 of baryta and of dephlogisticated muriatic 
acid (chlorine), and in 1779 of glycerine, the properties of 
which he pointed out in 1784 ; in 1781 he demonstrated 
the nature of hydrofiuoric acid, first obtained by Mm in 
1771, and prepared tungstic acid, before unknown ; and 
between the years 1776 and 1786 he discovered benzoic, 
molybdie, lactic, mucic, oxalic, malic, and gallic acids, and 
made important observations on the compounds of arsenious 
acid. 

The advance made dnring the last part of the 18th 
century in analytical chemistry is attributable in great 
measure to the labours of Torbern Bergman of XJpsala 
(17 35-1784), who devised systematic methods of examining 
compounds by the wet way, and by means of the hlow-pipe, 
and first rendered it possible to analyze minerals insoluble 
in acids by fusing them wilh an alkali or alkaline carbonate. 
In 1718 E. F. Geoffrey had published tables in which he 
exMbited the reciprocal chemical affinities of various sub- 
stances, and these tables had been improved upon by 
Gellert in his Metallurgy Ghemistry, 1761, and by 
Limbourg, 1761. Bergman, in 1775, gave in a disserta- 
tion on elective attractions, as he named affinity, an 
arrangement in 59 columns of all the chemical substances 
known at the time, in wMch was shown the order of their 
decomposition when in solution, and when exposed to a 
strong heat. The nature of the compounds formed by the 
mixture of reagents depended, in Bergman’s estimation, on 
the sum of their attractions. Bergman contributed also 
in some measure to the determination of the constitution 
of neutral salts — a subject treated of by Homberg in 1699, 
and, after Bergman and Kirwan, investigated by Wenzel in 
his Yorlesungun uher die chemhche Yerwaridtsdiaft der 
Korper, published in 1777. From Wenzel’s observations 
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the idea of equivalency took its rise. He showed that the 
products of the mutual decomposition of two neutral salts 
were themselves neutral, or, in other words, that the same 
weight of base satisfies definite quantities of two different 
acids. Thus, according to his experiments, 123 parts of 
lime and 222 of potash must be considered equivalent 
to each other, being both competent to neutralize 181 'o 
parts of sulphuric, or 240 parts of nitric acid. 

In England, ton years previously to the publication of 
Wenzel’s treatise, Cavendish described certain quantities 
of fixed alkali and marble as “ equivalent ; ” and in 1788 
he stated that a quantity of oil of vitriol sufficient to 
produce 100 parts of plumbum ponderosum with sugar of 
lead would dissolve 33 of marble, since he found by 
experiment that so much oil of vitriol would saturate as 
much fixed alkali as a quantity of nitrous acid sufficient to 
dissolve 33 of marble.— (PM. Trans, 1767, p. 102; 1788, 
p. 178.) 

In 1792, J. B, Bichter (1762-1807) published a work 
on Stdchiometrie, or the Art of Measuring Chemical 
Elements, in winch be gave in two series of tables the 
weights of different bodies which neutralized 1000 parts of 
various acids, and the weights of acids that similarly cor- 
responded to 1000 parts in the case of the bases, and 
pointed out the proportionality that existed between the 
weights of the bases, as also of the acids, in each series. 
There was, he remarked, a constant ratio beivveen the 
quantity of an acid and the quantity of oxygen in the 
weights of the bases needed for its complete saturation, — a 
fact afterwards restated by Berzelius, who showed that a 
simple and uniform relation was observable between the 
amounts of oxygen in the acid and basic portions of salts 
of the same class. 

Although neither the science of chemistry nor yet a 
change in its objects can be said to have originated with 
Lavoisier (1743-1794), the means he introduced of attain- 
ing those objects, the ideas he put forth concerning the 
constitution of bodies, and the explanations he gave of 
various phenomena were new, and gave to the science in the 
twenty years preceding his death a completely altered aspect. 
The mine of chemistry bad yielded rich returns long before 
Lavoisier came to labour in it ; he availed himself of the 
old workings and, extending them, opened the main lode. 
“ He discovered,” says Liebig, “ no new body, no new 
property, no natural phenomenon previously unknown; 
hut aU the facts established by him were the necessary 
consequences of the labours of those who preceded him. 
His merit, his immortal glory consisted in tMa — ^that he 
infused into the body of the science a new spirit ; hut all 
the members of that body were already in existence, and 
rightly joined together. on Chemistry, ii.) In 
the first of his papers, in 1765, Lavoisier indicates no doubt 
of the existence of phlogiston. In 1775 he still spoke of 
it, but in the following year he expressed his conviction 
that, for the elucidation of certain phenomena, one must 
ascribe to phlogiston other qualities than those assigned to 
it by Stahl. It was in 1775 that he presented to the 
French Academy a memoir On the Nature of the Frindple 
which combines vdtJi the Metals during thdr Caldnation, 
and which augments their Wdghi, in which he describes the 
formation of fixed air from charcoal in the reduction of 
calces, and the preparation and properties of oxygen; but he 
makes no allusion to the fact that Priestley had in November 
of the foregoing year made him acquainted with that gas, 
or to the observations of Bayen in the Jmimal de Physique, 
February and April 1774, to the effect that the change of 
a metal into a calx is attributable to the fixation of an 
aerial fluid, aud that the red oxide of mercury is reduced 
by heat without the addition of anything, and loses in 
weight by reduction. 
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In 1776 Lavoisier, "by experiments with phosphorus 
and sulphur, confirmed results already arrived at by him — 
that the atmosphere contained two gases, azote or nitrogen, 
and a highly respirable air, the absorption of which by 
burning substances accounts for their increase in weight. 
In 1777 he combated the assertion of Priestley that air 
is rendered irrespirable by becoming loaded with phlogiston, 
and showed that air in which candles were burnt furnished 
about two-fifths of its volume of fiixed air, and that pure or 
dephlogisticated air under the same conditions became 
almost completely transformed into that gas. In a paper 
received by the Academy in 1778 Lavoisier broached his 
theory that the dephlogisticated air of Priestley was 
the universal acidifying or oxygen idng principle, which 
by combination with charcoal, sulphur, nitrogen, and 
phosphorus formed carbonic, vitriolic, nitric, and phosphoric 
acids, aud with metals, calces ; all the phenomena of com- 
bustion, Lavoisier contended, were explicable without the 
supposition of the existence of phlogiston, of which there 
was no evidence. In 1783, when he had determined to 
discover hy carefully conducted experiments the nature of 
the product of the combustion of hydrogen, Lavoisier 
learned that Cavendish had ascertained that body to be 
water. He therefore repeated Cavendish’s experiments, 
and with the aid of Meusnier proved that water con- 
tains hydrogen, by passing steam through a red-hot 
porcelain tube containing iron wire, Lavoisier had long 
been unable to hold the doctrine that hydrogen was the 
phlogiston of metals, seeing that the calces were 
actually heavier than tie metals supposed to contain them, 
and that the hydrogen supposed to be evolved by the 
metals, though light, certainly had weight. Lavoisier now 
explained the production of hydrogen during the solution 
of metals in acids on the assumption that water was 
decomposed, its oxygen uniting with the metals, whilst its 
hydrogen escaped. In the case, however, of nitric acid, 
oxygen was supposed to he supplied by the acid. The 
effect of Lavoisier’s reasonings upon his contemporaries 
is illustrated by Priestley’s remark {Fhil. Trans., 1788, 
p, 155) that, ^^the doctrine of the decomposition of vjate>' 
being set aside, that oi phlogiston (which in consequence of 
the late experiments on water has been almost universally 
abandoned) will much better stand its ground.” But the 
fate of the Stahlian philosophy was sealed; and in 1792 
Klaproth and the Berlin Academy gave in their adhesion 
to the new doctrines. Gren and Wiegleb in Germany, 
Delametherie in Prance, and Kirwan in England endea- 
voured but in vain, to support the phlogistic theory; and 
ffe long Lavsisier's innovations could be regarded not 
simply as the anti-phlogistic, but as the universally accepted 
system of chemistry. It was the glory of Lavoisier,” 
wrote Davy in 1814, “to lay the foundation of a sound 
logic in chemistry by showing that the existence of this 
principle (phlogiston), or of other principles, should not be 
assumed where they could not be detected.” In 1789 was 
published Lavoisier’s Traits elhrmitaire de Ohimie, in which 
the new chemical doctrines were set forth with remarkable 
clearness and ability. A list of 33 “ simple substances ” is 
given in the 2d part of the 1st vol, of this work, wherein 
light and caloric are included with oxygen, azote, and 
hydrogen as elements of bodies ; but as to whether light 
was a modification of caloric, or caloric a modification of 
light, it was impossible, Lavoisier considered, to decide 
{Traite eUment, tom, 1, part ii. chap, 1). Under the 
head of “ oxidable or acidifiable substances ” he placed 
sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and the muriatic, fluoric, and 
boracic radicals ; the “ oxidable and acidifiable metals ” 
are antimony, silver, arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, copper, tin, 
iron, manganese, mercury, molybdenum, nickel, gold, 
platinum, lead, tungsten, and zinc; and the “simple 


earthy and salifiable substances” are lime, magnesia, 
baryta, alumina, and silica. Of metallic oxides, he says 
{Traits Element., tom. i. part i. chap, vii.), “ they ought not 
to be considered as completely saturated with oxygen, 
because their action on that principle is balanced by the 
force of attraction exercised upon it by caloric. Oxygen, 
then, in the calcination of metals, obeys really two forces 
— that exercised by the caloric and that exercised by the 
metal.” Davy, who by his experiments on the effects of 
friction on ice did much to dispel the belief in the 
materiality of heat, but who regarded light as a body in a 
peculiar state of existence, and consisting of minute particles, 
held the view that light in phosoxygen (oxygen gas) was 
intimately combined with oxygen. — {Worhs, vol. ii. pp. 
11-32.) 

The following table will serve to show the progress that 
has been made in the knowledge of the elementary bodies 
from the time of the publication of Lavoisier’s Traits 
eUmentaire ; the second and third columns give the authori- 
ties by whom and the dates when these bodies were either 
first isolated, or were recognized as simple substances ; — 


tTranmm 

Titanium 

Chromium 

TeUnritim 

Tantalnm 

Vanadiuni 

Cerium 

j Palladium 
Iridium 
Osmium 
Rhodium 
Potassium') 
Sodium I 

Barium 

Boron 

Calcium 

Magnesium 


Lavoisier was assisted in the establishment of his system 
by Fourcroy (1755-1809), Monge (1746-1818), Guyton 
de Morveau (1737-1816), and Berthollet (1748-1822); 
Lavoisier’s theory that oxygen was the principle of acidity 
was not, however, accepted by Berthollet. In 1803 
appeared Berfchollet’s Ghemical Statics, in which Bergman’s 
conclusions with respect to the laws of the combination 
of acids and bases were disputed. Affinity, it was 
argued, could not be simply an attraction, for then no 
decomposition, but only an addition of constituents 
would take place when solutions of different compounds 
were mixed together; affinity might be regarded as an 
attraction between combining substances probably like that 
existing between the planetary bodies — an attraction 
dependent on mass, not on elective force, so that com- 
bination between the various kinds of matter could take 
place in all sorts of proportions. The complete removal 
of a constituent of a compound by means of a decomposing 
agent was attributed by Berthollet to its elasticity or 
insolubility in the free state. Thus, he considered that 
barium sulphate was precipitated by solution of potassium 
sulphate because it was insoluble in water, but that a triple 
compound was formed when solutions of the sulphates of 
sodium and potassium were mingled. The decomposition 
of ammonium carbonate by sulphuric acid he asserted to be 
due to the elasticity of the carbonic acid gas that escaped. 
Berthollet’s hypotheses found an opponent in Proust 
(1765-1826), who had already written on the constancy of 
the relations by weight of the component parts of bodies, 
and had shown that tin and antimony unite with oxygen. 



strontiiini 

Chlorine 

Flnorine 

Iodine 

Lithitim 


Cadmium 
Silicon 
Ziiconliun 
Bromine 
Aluminium') 
Glucinmn J 
Thorium 
Yttrium 
UiaTmium \ 
Lanthanum; 
Erhlum 
Niobium 
Rutlieninm 
Casslum ) 
Rubidium j" 
ThaUmm | 
Indinm 
Gallium 


jjavy 

Davy 

Ampfeie 

Couitois 

Arfvedson 


f ermann &> 
iiomeyei j 
czelins 
Berzelius 
Balard 

Wohler | 

Berzelius 

Wohlei 


iBimsen 
Ci'ookes 
and Lamy 
(■Reich and') 
iRiehter J 
Boisbaudran 
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and iron witli sulphur, in two definite proportions respec- 
tively. In a controversy with Eerthollet that extended 
over some years he successfully demonstrated that all com- 
pounds are definite, and contain only certain determinate 
proportions of their constituents. 

In August 1804, Dalton (1766-1844) communicated to 
Dr Thomson hts theory of the atomic composition of 
bodies. Dalton’s ideas had been vaguely foreshadowed by 
W. Higgins of Pembroke College, Oxford, in a publication 
entitled A Gomparative View of ike, Phlogistic and 
Antiphlogistic Theories, where we read that — 

“ In volatile vitriolic acid a single ultimate particle of Hulplnir is 
intimately united only to a single particle of depHogisticated air ; 
and in perfect vitriolic acid every single particle of sulphur is 
united to two of depHogisticated air, being the quantity necessary 
to saturation. As two cubic inches of light inflammable air require 
but one of depHogisticated air to condense them, we must suppose 
that they contain equal number of divisions, and that the difierence 
of their specific gravity depends cHefly on the size of their ulti- 
mate particles; or we must suppose that the ultimate particles 
of light inflammable air require two or three or more of depHo- 
gisticated air to saturate them. If this latter were the case, we 
might produce water in an intermediate state, as weU as the 
vitriolic or the nitrous acid, wMch appears to be impossible ; for 
in whatever proportion we mix our acids, or under whatever circum- 
stance we combine them, the result is invariably the same.” — (2d 
ed., 1791.) 

The atomic theory first suggested itself to Dalton during 
his investigations on marsh-gas, or light carburetted hydro- 
gen, and olefiant gas. He calculated that if the weight 
of carbon in each of these compounds were reckoned to be 
the same, then marsh-gas contained exactly twice the 
weight of hydrogen present in olefiant gas. He further 
observed that the quantity of oxygen in carbonic acid gas was 
twice as much as in carbonic oxide gas. These and similar 
facts he conceived might be explained by assuming the 
ultimate particles of matter to be incapable of further 
division, or, in other words, atoms, possessing definite 
weights, the ratios of which could be denoted by numbers, 
the weight of an atom of hydrogen being taken as unity. 
The combination of these atoms with one another would 
account then for the definite proportions in which the 


elements united. For clearness the atoms were represented 
by symbols, thus : — 

Relative WeigUtsi. 

O Oxygen 6 '5 

© Hyicogen 1 

• Carbon 5 

0 Azote 5 

Binary compounds with their weights were denoted 
thus : — 

O 0 Water... 7'6 

#0 Olefiant gas 6 

0 © Ammonia 6 

O • Carbonic oxide 11*5 

and ternary compounds in a similar manner ; — 

O • O Carbonic acid gas 18 

• 0 • Ether 11 

©•O Carburetted hydrogen gas 7 


The weight of the smallest particle of a compound was 
therefore, according to Dalton’s theory, to be obtained by 
adding together the weights of its constituent atoms ; the 
laws discovered by Wenzel and Eichter were thus in- 
cluded within the law of atomic weights. 

The new theory was promulgated in Dr Thomson’s 
System of Chemistry, 3d edit., 1807. In the same year 
Thomson showed that the amount of oxalic acid required 
to form strontium binoxalate was twice as great as that 
in the case of the oxalate, supposing the weight of strontium 
in each salt to be the same ; and Dr Wollaston proved that 
three potassium oxalates were obtainable, to form which 
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a definite amount of potash needed weights of oxalic acid 
in the proportion of 1 : 2 : 4. 

In 180S, the year of the publication of Dalton’s Xac 
System of Chemical Philosophy, Gay-Lussac made known to 
the world the laws of the combinations of gases by volume — 
to which his attention had been directed by the discovery 
which he and A. Von Humboldt had made, that a definite 
volume of oxygen combined with exactly twice its bulk of 
hydrogen. He pointed out that there is a simple relation 
between the volumes of two gases which unite together, 
and also between their collective volume in the uucombined 
and in the combined condition. Thus, three volumes 
of hydrogen combine with one of nitrogen to form two 
volumes of ammonia ; one volume of chlorine with one of 
hydrogen produces two volumes of hydrochloric acid gas ; 
and two volumes of nitrogen and one of oxygen give two 
volumes of protoxide of nitrogen. The law of definite 
proportions was shown to hold good with respect to the 
volumes as well as to the weights of combining bodies. 

In 1811 Avogadro, remarking that equal variations of 
temperature and pressure produce in all gases and vapours 
the same changes of volume, enunciated the hypothesis 
that equal volumes of any gas or vapour contain the 
same number of atoms, and the same doctrine was brought 
forward in 1814 by Ampfere. On this hypothesis the 
density of equal volumes of gases was shown to represent 
the relative weights of their atoms ; and thus, as it had 
been discovered that gases frequently do not unite volume 
for volume, a distinction came to be drawn between atomic 
weights and equivalents. If we say atom for volume, wTote 
Berzelius, we find in Gay-Lussac’s discovery one of the 
most direct arguments in favour of Dalton’s hypothesis. 

Berzelius (1779-1848), from considerations based on the 
law of combination by volume, accounted the atoms of 
elements distinct from their equivalents. Thus two 
volumes of hydrogen were recognized as the equivalents of 
one volume of oxygen, the relative weights of equal 
volumes of the two gases being those of their atoms. 
Berzelius adopted 100 parts of oxygen as his standard of 
atomic weight, the atomic weight of hydrogen was there- 
fore 6 ’24, its equivalent, 12 '48^. He considered that the 
atoms of aluminium, arsenic, antimony, bromine, chlorine, 
fluorine, hydrogen, iodine, nitrogen, and some other 
elements had a weight equal to only half that of their 
equivalents, which latter were double and inseparable 
atoms. In place of the symbols used by Dalton to 
denote the proportions in which the elements combine by 
weight, he employed a notation in which letters were 
used to indicate the names of the elements. He introduced 
also an abridged notation, in which the equivalents or 
double atoms were represented by drawing a bar through 
the symbol of the element. A dot being used to signify 
an atom of oxygen, the formula of water was written H ; 
and SGI denoted hydrochloric acid, which was viewed as 
consisting of a double atom of hydrogen united to a double 
atom of chlorine, — an hypothesis wMdi left unexplained the 
fact that the combination of the so-called double atoms of 
hydrogen and chlorine resulted always in the formation 
of two molecules, instead of one, of hydrochloric acid gas. 
Berzelius constructed a table of atomic weights and 
equivalents, which the discovery by Dulong and Petit in 
1 819 of the connection between the specific heats and the 
atomic weights of the elements, and that of the law of iso- 
morphism by Mitscherlich in 1820, enabled him to modify 
and improve. The equivalent notation of Berzelius was 
adopted by Gay-Lussac, and displaced in time that founded 
upon the atomic weights ; but it was not generally applied 
with strictness to all compounds, molecular and not 
equivalent formulse being employed in some cases. It had 
this objection, that it masked the relative atom-fixing 
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powers of the various acids ; thus the formula AgO.JPOg 
did uot express the tribasic character of a molecule of 
phosphoric acid, aud its relations to the molecules of acids 
of less basicity. Observing the ratio between the oxygen 
of bases and acids, Berzelius was led to the conception of 
the dualistic theory, according to which all compounds 
consist of paired constituents or groups of constituents. 
This theory was applied to both organic and inorganic 
substances, and received considerable support from the 
development of the doctrine of compound radicles, of which 
Berzelius was the chief supporter. 

Da Morveau, iu a memoir On iJie Development of the 
Principles of Methodical N'ornenclature, had m 1787 given 
the name of radicles to the “ acidifiable bases ” of acids, 
and Lavoisier in his Traite Uenientaire had spoken of the 
“hydrocarbon radicles” in oils, starch, sugar, and gum. 
In 1817 Berzelius, following Lavoisier, held the opmion 
that all inorganic oxides contained simple radicles, and 
organic oxides compound radicles. In 1832 Liebig and 
Wohler discovered the composition of hitter-almond od, 
which they showed, on the assumption of the existence of 
a radicle GwHgO, might he compared with the compounds 
of potassium and other metals. Berzelius at first accepted 
their explanation of the constitution of benzoyl-compounds, 
but afterwards rejected it, as his electro-chemical theory did 
nut support the view that oxygen could he a constituent of 
a radicle Benzoic acid was represented by him as a com- 
pound containing the radicle , thus : — C^Hg. Og + HO, 

and alcohol as an oxide of the radicle CHg, or 2 (CH 3 ). 0 . 

In 1834 Dumas made kuowu his observations on the 
substitution of hydrogen by other elements ; aud Laurent 
subsequently concluded from numerous experiments that, 
when hydrogen is substituted by au equivalent of chlorine 
or bromine, these elements take the place occupied by the 
hydrogen, performing to a certain extent the functions of 
the latter in the new compound, which is therefore analogous 
to that from which it has been produced. Thus was given 
the first blow to the dualistic theory. The discovery of 
trichloracetic acid by Dumas gave considerable aid in the 
establishment of the new doctrine ; but Berzelius and 
others, who were unable to reconcile with the electro- 
chemical theory the substitution of an electro-positive by 
au electro-negative element, sought to explain the facts of 
substitution in accordance with dualistic notions. Berzelius 
considered that a compound in which oxygen was a fourth 
element was at once an oxide aud a chloride ; trichloracetic 
acid was, in his opinion, a copulated compound of 
sesquichloride of carbon with sesquioxide of carbon (oxalic 
acid) C 3 OI 3 + OgOg + HO j acetic acid, on the other hand, 
was a trioxide of acetyl (O^Hg) with the formula 
O^Hg.Og-bHO, The substitution-compounds discovered 
by Malaguti and Regnaiilt were in like manner represented 
dualistically ; dichloroformic ether, for example, was written 
2 C 2 H.O 3 4- O 2 H.OI 3 -f aO^Hg.Og -t- C^Hg. OI 3 ; such complex 
formulae, however, which implied iu most cases a widely 
different constitution for bodies obviously related in 
properties, were received with but little favour by chemists. 
At length Melsens, by converting trichloracetic acid into 
acetic acid, gave decisive evidence as to the truth of the 
principle of the substitution theory. 

Gerhardt, who regarded all compounds as simple 
molecules, certain atoms of which were displaceable by 
double decomposition, discarded entirely the conception of 
radicles. He classified organic substances according to the 
number of carbon atoms contained in their molecules; 
hence the recognition of homologous series of organic com- 
pounds. What he termed residues — molecules deprived of 
certain of their constituents — were in many instances 
identical with the radicles employed by Berzelius, but were 
not held necessarily to pre-exist in couipoands. Gerhardt 


was the means of re-introducing, in a modified form, the 
atomic notation of Berzelius. Observing that the smallest 
quantities by weight of carbonic acid gas and ivater pro- 
duced in reactions were expressed by the formulie 
and H. 2 O 2 , he concluded that these must represent the 
molecules of the two bodies, which might be more con- 
veniently written COo and HgO, tlie atomic weights of 
hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon being taken as 1 , IG, and 
12 respectively. He made the atomic weights of bromine, 
chlorine, fluorine, hydrogen, iodine, nitrogen, and other of 
the elements equal to those given by Berzelius, thus enabl- 
ing the formulm of water aud most volatile compounds to 
be expressed in agreement with the law of Gay-Lnssac ; but 
be halved the old atomic weights of most of the metals, 
supposing that all metallic oxides were similar in constitu- 
tion to water, or contained two atoms of metal to one of 
oxygen. Begnault afterwards proved that, according to 
the law of Dulong and Petit, this alteration ought to be 
made iu the ease only of the atomic weights of the metals 
lithium, potassium, sodium, and silver ; many metals were 
accordingly to be regarded as having oxides of the general 
formula RO. Such metals, being compared with the 
diatomic radicles of organic chemistry, were called diatomic 
by Cannizzaro in 1858. Thus originated the idea of the 
polyatomioity of the metals. 

The theory of types dates from the time of the discovery 
of trichloracetic acid by Dumas, who observed that this 
body and others similarly obtained must be of the same 
chemical type with the hydrogenated substances from which 
they are derived. The discovery by Wurfcz of the com- 
pound ammonias, and by Hofmann of diethylamine and 
triethylamine, led to the creation of the ammonia type ; and 
WiUiamson, by the discovery in 1850 of the mixed ethers, 
was enabled to refer ether, alcohol, and acids to the water 
type, aud to predict the existence of acetic anhydride, which, 
as well as benzoic anhydride, was discovered in 1852 by 
Gerhardt. To these types Gerhardt added two others, 
those of hydrogen and hydrochloric acid, and with the 
former associated the aldehydes, ketones, and many hydro- 
carbons, e.g,, the radicles discovered by Fraukland «tid 
Kolbe. The theory of types was still further extended by 
Williamson, to whom the conception of condensed types is 
due ; by OdHng, who first suggested the idea of represent- 
ing the relations of compounds by the use of mixed types ; 
and by Kekuld and numerous other investigators. 

The foundation of electro-chemical science may be said 
to have been laid by Mcholson and Carlisle, who in 1800 
discovered the decomposition of water by the agency of 
the voltaic pile ; but the earliest electro-chemical experi- 
ments were those made by Priestley in 1776 upon am- 
monia gas, and by Deiman and Van Troostwijk in 1789 
upon water, by means of frictional electricity. Cruickshank 
by experiments with the chlorides of magnesium, sodium, 
and ammonium demonstrated that when, those salts are 
decomposed by the electric current, alkali always appears 
at the negative, and acid at the positive pole. 

In 1803 Berzelius and Hisinger published their observa- 
tions on the electrical decomposition of salts aud some of 
their bases ; oxygen, acids, and oxidized bases, they said, 
appear at the positive pole; combustible bodies, alkalies, 
and earths at the negative. Later experimenters, however, 
showed that it is the metal, not the oxide, that appears at 
the negative pole when salts are electrolyzed, and that 
oxides cannot be supposed to exist ready formed in salts, 
Davy, whose electrical experiments were commenced in 
1800, undertook in 1806 a course of investigations which 
led him to the discovery of the metals of the alkalies and 
alkaline earths. In 1807 he expressed the opinion that 
bodies having an affinity for one another are in different 
states of electricity, and “that chemical and electrical 
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attractions depend upon the same cause, acting in the one 
case on particles and in the other on masses of matter.” 

In 1834 Faraday discovered that the decompositions 
effected by the voltaic current indicate the quantity by 
weight in which the elements combine, or the weights of 
the atoms of the atomic theory, thus adding to the 
probability of the correctness of the supposition that the 
operations of the same agent are exhibited in both chemical 
and electrical phenomena. Latterly, the discovery of the 
action of the copper-zinc couple by Gladstone and Tribe 
has opened out a new field of electro-chemical research, 
already productive of important results. To mention, 
however, the numerous advances that have been made in 
recent times, whether in chemical physics or in chemistry 
proper — especially as regards the constitution and synthesis 
of the compounds of carbon — would be to exceed the scope 
of the present introductory notice. The reader must, there- 
fore, be referred to the treatises and original memoirs of 
those whose labours have effected the modern development 
of chemistry, and have raised it to the high position which it 
occupies as a science at the present time. (p. h. b.) 


The Elements. 

The examination of aU the various substances met with 
in nature has led to the discovery of sixty-four different 
bodies, from which it is impossible by any means now at 
our exposal to separate simpler substances; they are 
consequently termed “elementary or simple bodies,” or 
“ elements.” It is not asserted that such substances are 
absolutely simple, or that they may not be found hereafter 
to yield more than one kind of matter, but merely that so 
far as our knowledge extends it is so ; indeed, recent spec- 
troscopic researches favour the impression that some at least 
of the elements are, perhaps, compounds of simpler bodies. 

It is the study of the laws which regulate the combina- 
tion of the elements with one another, and to which their 
compounds are subject in their mutual actions, and of the 
properties of the elements and of the compounds formed by 
their union, which constitutes the science of chemistry. 

The majority of the elements are of comparatively rare 
occurrence, whilst many of them are extremely rare, being 
met with only in certain localities. Gold and a few others 
almost always occur as such, and our atmosphere, we know, 
consists chiefly of the two elements, oxygen and nitrogen, 
in the free state; also some others, such as carbon, copper, 
silver, and sulphur, are occasionally met with in the uncom- 
bined state, but in general two or more elements are found 
united. The number of elements of which the materials 
are made up which principally compose the earth and the 
plants and animals living upon it is, however, exceedingly 
smaU. Thus, plants consist chiefly of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, and animals chiefly of these three elements 
together with nitrogen ; water consists entirely of oxygen 
and hydrogen. The solid earth is mainly composed of 
substances such as quartz or silica, chalk or limestone, and 
various siHcates like felspar and clay, — the elements which 
are the chief constituents of these substances being oxygen, 
silicon, carbon, calcium, magnesium, aluminium, iron, and 
potassium. The only elements which appear to be absolutely 
essential to vegetable or animal life are carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, calcium, iron, potas- 
sium, sodium, magnesium, silicon, and chlorine; and the 
remainder are to us, so to speak, merely of artificial value. 

Four of the elements — cMorine, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen^ — are gases ; and fluorine, which is not known with 
certainty in the free state, is probably also a gas ; two are 
liquid at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, viz., mercury 
and broidihe ; and the element gallium, recently discovered 
in certain zinc ores, but as yet obtained in only very small 
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quantities, is also said to be a liquid. The remaining 
elements are solids. 

The following is a list of the elements now known, 
arranged in alphabetical order. The most important ele- 
ments are distinguished in the table by capitals ; whilst 
those which at present are of slight importance, on account 
of their rare occurrence, or of our insufficient knowledge of 
their properties, are printed in italics. 


Name of Element. 

Symbol. 

Atomic Weight. 

Alttminitjm 

A1 

27-3 

Antimony 

Sb (Stibium) 

122 

Arsenic 

As 

74-9 

Barium 

Ba 

136-8 

Bismuth 

Bi 

207-5 

Boron 

B 

11 

Bbomine 

Br 

79-75 

Cadmium 

Cd 

111-6 

CcEdum 

Cs 

132-7 

Calcium 

Ca 

39-9 

Cabbon 

C 

11-97 

Cerium. 

Ce 

141 

Chlobinb 

Cl 

35-36 

Chromium 

Cr 

52-4 

Cobalt 

Co 

58-6 

Copper 

Cu 

63-3 

Didymiunn 

Di 

147 

Urbium 

Er 

(?)170-5 

Fluorine 

F 

19-1 

Gallium 

Gluoinum 

G 

9-3 

Gold 

An (Auxum) 

196-2 

Htdeogen 

H 

1 

Indium 

In 

113-4 

Iodine 

I 

126-53 

Iridium 

Ir 

196-7 

Iron 

Fe (Fernim) 

66-9 

Lanthanum 

La 

139 

T.-ratv 

Pb (Plumbum) 

206-4 

Lithium 

Li 

7*01 

Magnesium 

Mg 

23'94 

Man^nese 

MerotSt 

Mn 

Hg (Hydrargyrum) 

54*8 

199-8 

Molyldmum 

Nickel 

Mo 

Ni 

95-8 

68-6 

ITioMum 

Nb 

94 

Nitrogen 

N 

14-01 

Osmium 

Os 

198-6 

OXTGEN 

0 

15-96 

Palladtum. 

Pd 

106-2 

Phosphorus 

P 

30-96 

Platinum 

Pt 

196-7 

Potassium 

K (Kalium) 

89-04 

Ehedium 

Bo 

104'1 

Rubidium 

Rb 

85-2 

Ruthenium 

En 

103 '5 

Sdemium 

Se 

79 

Silicon 

Si 

28 

Silver 

Ag (Argentum) 

107-66 

Sodium 

Na (Natrium) 

23 

Strontium 

Sr 

87-2 

Sulphur. 

S 

31-98 

Tamialvm 

Ta 

182 

Tellvriuem 

Te 

128 

ThjaUivm 

T1 

203-64 

Thorium 

Th 

(1)178-5 

Tin 

Sn (Stannum) 

117-8 

Titamum 

Ti 

48 

Twngstm 

W (Wolftam) 

1 184 

Urardwm 

IT 

' (f)180 

Vanadium 

V 

51*2 

YWrium 

Y 

‘ (?) 89-5 

ZlNS 

Zn 

64-9 

Zvrconmm i 

Zr 

90 


Laws of C(mJ)maMon l)y Wdghi and Yolume — Their ex- 
planathn hy the Atomic Theory — Determmaiion of the 
rdaiive Weights of Atoms. ‘ 

The proportions in which elements unite .together are 
definite and constant, a given compound alwa^ consisting 
of the same elements united in the same proportions. 
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CHoride of silTOr, for example, in whatever manner it may 
be prepared, invariably consists of chlorine and silver in 
the proportions by weight of 35'36 parts of the former and 
107‘66 of the latter. 

But it is often the case that elements combine together 
in several proportions j whenever this occurs the several 
proportions in which the one element unites with the other 
invariably bear a simple relation to one another. Thus, 
1 part by weight of hydrogen unites with 8 parts by weight 
of oxygen, forming water, and with 16 or 8 x 3 parts of 
oxygen, forming peroxide of hydrogen. Again, in nitrous 
oxide we have a compound of 8 parts hy weight of oxygen 
and 14 of nitrogen ; in nitric oxide a compound of 16 
or 8 X 2 parts of oxygen and 14 of nitrogen ; in nitrous 
anhydride a compound of 24 or 8 x 3 parts of oxygen and 
14 of nitrogen ; in nitric peroxide a compound of 33 or 
8x4 parts of oxygen and 14 of nitrogen ; and lastly, in 
nitric anhydride a compound of 40 or 8 x 5 parts of oxygen 
and 14 of nitrogen. This law is known as the law of 
combination in multiple proportions. 

The proportions in which two elements combine with a 
third also represent the proportions in which, or in some 
simple multiple of which, they will themselves combine. 
Bor instance, 35'36 parts of chlorine and 79‘75 parts of 
bromine combine with 107 '6 6 parts of silver; and when 
chlorine and bromine unite it is in the proportion of 35-36 
parts of the former to 79*75 parts of the latter. Iodine 
unites with silver in the proportion of 126*53 parts to 
107*66 parts of the latter, but it combines with chlorine in 
two pruporbions, viz., in the proportion of 126*53 parts 
either -tp 35*36 or to three times 35*36 parts of chlorine. 
This is known as the law of combination in reciprocal 
proportions. 

In explanation of these three laws deduced entirely from 
experimental observations, chemists have adopted the 
atomic or molecular theory which was first introduced into 
the science by Dalton at the commencement of this century. 
According to this theory the exceedingly small masses or 
moleoMles of which it is supposed matter consists are com- 
posite, being made up of indivisible particles or atoms (see 
the article Atom, vol. iii. p. 36), The molecules of the 
elements are assumed to consist of similar atoms, whereas 
those of compounds are congeries of dissimilar atoms; and 
the molecules which constitute a given kind of matter, it is 
supposed, are alike in weight and general properties, but 
differ from those of which all other kinds of matter are 
composed, so that every molecule belongs to one of a 
definite number of species. The study of the alterations 
which take place in the composition of molecules under 
the influence of various forces, and which result from their 
action upon one another, is the work of the chemist; whilst 
it is the province of the physicist to study the influences 
of those forces upon matter which affect entire molecules 
without in any way altering their composition. 

The chemist has no means of ascertaining, nor does he 
attempt to ascertain, the absolute weights of the atoms or 
of the molecules of the various elements and their com- 
pounds; he concerns himself merely wdth their relative 
weights, hydrogen being adopted as the standard of refer- 
ence since it is the lightest of all known elements. The 
relative weight of the atoms of the various elements 
referred to that of hydrogen regarded as 1 are given in the 
third column of the table on page 467. The determina- 
tion of the exact atomic weight of an element is an opera- 
tion of extreme difficulty, and one requiring the greatest 
analytical skill, so that as yet the atomic weights of only 
a limited number of elements have been ascertained with 
more than approximate accuracy. The most accurately 
determined atomic weights are those of hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, lithium, potassium, 


sodium, silver, and thallium. Apparently the numbers 
obtained for these elements are practically perfect. 

The manner in which the relative weights of the atoms 
of the elements are determined will be evident from the 
following considerations. 

If, instead of comparing together the relative weights of 
the elements which enter into combination, the volumes 
which they occupy in the state of gas (at the same tempera- 
ture and under the same pressure) before and after com- 
bination are compared, it is found that gases always unite 
together in very simple proportions, viz., either in equal 
volumes, or in volumes which bear some simple relation 
such as 1 : 2, 1 : 3, 1 ; 4, 2 : 3, &c. Moreover, whatever 
the number of volumes before combination, it always is 
reduced to two on combination. Thus, equal volumes of 
hydrogen and chlorine gases unite without condensation to 
form hydrochloric acid gas ; in the prockicfcion of water 2 
volumes of hydrogen and 1 of oxygen combine, but form 
only 2 volumes of water-gas or steam; and if ammonia gas be 
decomposed by heat or a series of electric sparks, 2 volumes 
of the gas yield 3 volumes of hydrogen and 1 of nitrogen. 

Now, according to the law of Boyle and Mariotte, the 
volume of a given mass of any gas varies inversely as the 
pressure, provided that the temperature remains the same ; 
for instance, the quantity of air which is contained in a 
vessel of the capacity of 1 pint under the pressure of 1 
atmosphere, or 15 fc upon the square inch, may be con- 
tained in a vessel of half a pint capacity if the pressure 
be doubled. 

According to the law of Charles and Gay-Lussac, on the 
other hand, all gases expand equally by heat, provided 
the pressure remains constant, — the rate of expansion 
being of the volume at 0° C. for each rise of 1° C. in 
temperature ; or in other words, the volume of a gas varies 
directly as the absolute temperature. 

A gas which strictly conforms to these two laws is said 
to be a perfect gas, but none of the gases with which we 
are acquainted are perfect in this sense. Thus, Andrews’s 
experiments show that carbonic anhydride, which under a 
pressure of 36 atmospheres at 0° 0. is reduced to the liquid 
state, condenses more than it should according to Boyle’s 
law. Again, the density of chlorine gas referred to air, 
according to Stas’s determination of the atomic weight of 
this element, should be 2*4501. The following table 
exhibits its density at various temperatures from 20° to 
200° 0.,^ and it is evident that it is higher than it should 
be at all temperatures below 200° C. : — 

Temperature. Density, r Temperature. Density. 

20° 2-4807 150° 2'4609 

50° 2-4783 200° 2-4502 

100° 2-4685 1 

Brom the few accurate observations which have been 
made on this subject it appears that, in general, the departure 
from the laws of Boyle and Charles is greater the more 
the temperature of the gas approaches to that at -which it 
becomes liquid ; and chlorine affords an instructive illustra- 
tion of this, since it is readily condensed to a liquid under 
the pressure of 4 atmospheres at 15°'5 C., or by cooling in 
a bath of solid carbonic anhydride and ether. 

The general resemblance in the behaviour of gases under 
the influence of pressure and heat is very great, however, 
although not in absolute accordance with the laws of Boyle 
and Charles; by this we are led to the assumption that 
their physical constitution must be similar, and, therefore, 
to the acceptance of the proposition, originally stated by 
Avogadro in 1811, that equal volumes of different gases 
contain equal numbers of molecules. Obviously, therefore, 
if the relative weights of equal volumes of different gases 
are determined under the same conditions as to tempera- 

^ Ludwig, BeruMe d&r deutschen chemisahen QesellscTiOjft, 1868, 232. 
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ture and pressure, tlie temperature and pressure chosen 
being that at which the gases most closely approximate to 
the requirements of the laws above stated, an estimate of 
the relative weights of their molecules is obtained. For 
example, the density of nitrogen referred to hydrogen is 14, 
since a given volume of nitrogen is found to weigh 14 
times as much as an equal volume of hydrogen at the 
same temperature and under the same pressure; hence, 
according to Avogadro’s hypothesis, the molecules of 
nitrogen are fourteen times as heavy as the hydrogen 
molecules. 

In the formation of hydrochloric acid gas equal volumes 
of chlorine and hydrogen unite without condensation. The 
density of chlorine gas referred to hydrogen is 35*36, and 
the simplest possible hypothesis of the composition of 
hydrochloric acid is that it consists of an atom of hydrogen 
weighing 1, and an atom of chlorine weighing 35*36, so 
that its molecule, therefore, must weigh 36*36. But since 
the density of hydrochloric acid gas is ascertained hy 
experiment to be only 18*18 as compared with that of 
hydrogen, and, according to Avogadro’s hypothesis, equal 
volumes of hydrogen and hydrochloric acid gas contain 
equal numbers of molecules, it follows that the weight of 
the hydrogen molecule as compared with that of hydro- 
chloric acid must be 2, or in other words, that the hydrogen 
molecule consists of two atoms. The chlorine molecule in 
like manner must consist of tvpo atoms, each weighing 
35*36, and in the formation of hydrochloric acid from 
hydrogen and chlorine two molecules of hydrochloric acid 
are produced from a molecule of hydrogen and a molecule 
of chlorine : in the one molecule half the hydrogen is 
displaced by chlorine, in the other half the chlorine is dis- 
placed by hydrogen. It may be proved that the assumption 
is correct that the molecule of hydrochloric acid contains 
only a single atom of chlorine, weighing 35*36, and that it 
does not consist, for example, of two atoms of chlorine each 
weighing 17*68, by comparing the various volatile com- 
pounds containing chlorine. In the first place their 
densities in the state of gas are determined, and a knowledge 
is thus obtained of the relative weights of their molecxdes 
as compared with that of the hydrogen molecule; the 
percentage of chlorine they contain is then ascertained by 
careful analysis. The density referred to hydrogen as unity 
multiplied by 2 gives the molecular weight of the com- 
pound ; and the percentage of chlorine being known, the 
amount contained in the quantity expressed by the 
molecular weight is ascertained by a simple calculation. 
For example, the density of sulphur chloride is found to 
be 57*36, and its molecular weight is therefore 57*36 x 2 
or 114*72 ; it contains 61*64 per cent, of chlorine, so that 
in 114*72 parts there are 70*72 of chlorine. When the 
numbers thus deduced are compared it is seen that the 
lowest amongst them is 35*36, and that all the higher 
numbers are simple multiples of this ; 35*36 is accordingly 
adopted as the number which expresses the weight of the 
atom of chlorine relatively to that of the hydrogen atom. 
A number of volatile chlorine compounds are thus compared 
in the following table : — 


Name of Componnd. 

Molecular Weight. 

Weight of Chlorine. 

Hydrochloric acid 

36*36 

35*36 

Methyl chloride 

50*33 

35*36 

Carbon oxychloride 

98*65 

35*36x2 

Mercuric chloride 

270*52 

36*36x2 

Boron chloride 

117*08 

35*36x3 

Phosphorus trichloride.. 

137*04 

35*36x3 

Carbon tetrachloride... . 

153*41 

35*36x4 

Silicon tetrachloride 

169*44 

35*36x4 

Alumininm chloride .... 

266-76 

35*36x6 

Ohlorme. 

70 72 

35*36x2 


In like manner, on comparing the various volatile com- 
pounds which contain oxygen, it is found that the number 
16 represents the least weight of oxygen contained in the 
molecular weight of any of its comiiounds ; 16 is therefore 
taken as the atomic weight of o.xygen. 

In all cases in which it is possible to obtain volatile 
compounds, the atomic weights of elements may be deduced 
in this manner ; unfortunately, however, many of the 
elements do not furnish stable volatile compounds, so that 
hitherto the atomic weights of the following elements only 
have been ascertained by the application of Avogadro’s 
hypothesis : — 


Antimony. 

Arsenic. 

Bismuth. 

Boron. 

Bromine. 

Carbon. 

Chlorine. 

Chromium 

Fluorine. 

Hydrogen. 


Iodine. 

Lead. 

Mercury. 

Molybdenum. 

Niobium. 

Nitrogen. 

Osmium. 

Oxygen. 

Phosphorus. 

Selenium. 


I Silicon. 
Suliihur. 
Tantalum. 
Tellurium 
Tm. 

Titanium. 

Tungsten. 

Yanadmm. 

Zinc. 

Zirconium. 


The determination of the density of bodies in the state 
of gas is thus an operation of fundamental importance. 
The precise manner in which the determination is effected 
is described in most of the text-books on chemistry. The 
methods ordinarily employed in the case of liquids and 
solids which by the application of heat can be converted 
into vapour or gas without undergoing decomposition are 
known respectively as Dumas’s and Gay-Lussac’s , a modifica- 
tion of the latter method of great value has recently been 
introduced by Hofmann. By Dumas’s method the weight 
of substance is ascertained which will furnish a certain 
volume of gas at a certain temperature and pressure ; by 
Gay-Lussac’s method, however, and by Hofmann’s modifica- 
tion of it, the volume of gas is measured which is furnished 
by a given weight of the substance at a certain temperature 
and pressure. By either method we arrive finally at a 
knowledge of the weight (w) of a certain volume (v) of the 
gas at a temperature t and pressure p ; and its density (D) 
referred to hydrogen is then found by dividing the weight 
w by the weight (w') of an equal volume of hydrogen at 
the same temperature t and pressure p — 



Or the density referred to air may be calcmated in a similar 
manner, and then converted into the density referred to 
hydrogen by multiplication by 14*43, — the number which 
expresses the density of air referred to hydrogen. Both 
methods require that the substance he heated to the tem- 
perature at which its vapour most dosely approximates to 
the laws of Boyle and Charles, which is readily ascertained 
by experiment ; this temperature, however, is often very 
considerably above the boiling point of the substance, and 
acetic acid may be cited as an illustration of this. Thus, 
although this acid boils at 119° C., its vapour does not 
exhibit the required density until it is heated to 250° C., 
as wiU be evident from the following table — the theoretical 
vapour density of acetic acid vapour referred to hydrogen 
being about 30 : — 

Temperature 125" 130” 140" 160" 190" 250" 300* 

Vapour Deiisity...46-1 46*0 41*8 36*7 33*1 30*01 30*01 

Owing to unavoidable experimental errors, and, in many 
cases, probably to the circumstance that the vapours of solid 
and liquid bodies are very imperfect gases at temperatures 
not much above their boiling points, the determination of 
the vapour density of a substance does not, as a rule, furnish 
a result of more than approximate accuracy, — the result 
being the more accurate, however, the more rarefied 
the vapour and the higher the temperature at which the 
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density is determined, provided al ways tb.at tlie temperature 
be not so Mgb as to cause decomposition. But the rela- 
tive proportions in which the elements combine, and the 
composition of compounds may usually be ascertained with 
very great — ^in many cases with almost absolute — accuracy 
by chemical analysis; and the determination of the density 
in the state of gas simply serves to prove wMch of the 
several multiple proportions, in which it is found that the 
elements combine together, is the true atomic weight. For 
instance, analysis shows that marsh gas is a compound of 
carbon and hydrogen exactly in the proportions of 1 part 
of the latter with 3 of the former ; that carbonic anhydride 
consists of carbon and oxygen in the proportion of 16 parts 
or an atom of the latter and 6 or 3 x 2 parts of carbon ; 
and carbonic oxide of the same elements, in the proportion, 
however, of 16 of oxygen and 12 or 3 x 4 of carbon. The 
question, therefore, is, Which of the numbers, 3, 6, or 12, 
represents the relative weight of the carbon atom; that 
is to say, is marsh gas a compound of an atom of hydrogen 
and an atom of carbon weighing 3, of two atoms of 
hydrogen and an atom of carbon weighing 6, or of four atoms 
of hydrogen and an atom of carbon weighing 12 ? The 
molecular weights of three such compounds would be respec- 
tively 3 + 1 or 4, 6-1-2 or 8, and 12 + 4 or 16; and the 
corresponding theoretical densities referred to hydrogen 2, 
4, and 8. Finding, however, by experiment that the 
density of marsh gas is, say, 7*5, we at once conclude that 
the atomic weight of carbou is 12 and not 6 or 3, because 
the observed density of marsh gas most closely accords with 
that required on this assumption. The difference between 
theory and experiment is practically seldom, if ever, so large 
os in this case, which is merely given as an illustration 
of the principle involved 

The equivalent of an element — that is to say, the amount 
of it which is capable of combining with or displacing one 
part by weight, or one atom, of hydrogen — ^being known, 
its atomic weight is not absolutely fixed by the determina- 
tion of the density in the state of gas of its compounds 
with other elements ; we are at most enabled to say from 
this that the atomic weight cannot exceed a certain value, 
— for instance, that the atomic weight of chlorine cannot 
exceed 35*36, because aU its compounds contain either this 
amount or some simple multiple of it in their molecules. 
It is nevertheless possible that 35*36 is not the weight of 
one but of several atoms of chlorine ; the probability that 
35*36 is the true atomic weight is enormously increased, 
however, as compound after compound is examined and 
found to contain 35*36 or some simple multiple of 35 36 
parts of chlorine in its molecule. 

In the case of those elements of which stable volatile 
compounds have not been obtained, the study of their 
specific heats is of great importance, and moreover 
furnishes most important confirmation of the atomic 
weights deduced by the aid of Avogadro’s hypothesis. To 
raise the temperature of equal weights of different sub- 
stances the same number of degrees, from 0° to 1° 0, for 
instance, very different amounts of heat are required ; and 
on the other hand very different amounts of heat are given 
out when equal weights of different substances are cooled 
from the initial temperature to a lower temperature t'°. 
Of all bodies except hydrogen water has the greatest 
capacity for heat, and is, therefore, adopted as the standard 
of reference, — the number which expresses the amount of 
heat necessary to raise the temperature of a given weight 
of a body a certain number of degrees, or which is given 
out by it in cooling through a certain number of degrees, 
as compared with that required to raise the temperature of 
an equal weight of water the same number of degrees, being 
termed its specMc heat. Thus, the specific heat of lithium 
is *9408 ; that is to say, to raise the temperature of a given 
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weight of lithium — 1 gramme, for example — ^from 0° to 1® 
C. only requires *9408 of the heat necessary to raise the 
temperature of 1 gramme of water from 0“ to 1° C. The 
specific heats in the solid state of the various elements of 
which the atomic weights have been determined by 
Avogadro’s hypothesis are given in the second column of 
the following table : — 


Name of Element. 

Specific Heat 

Atomic Weight 

Specific Heat 
Multiplied by 
Atomic Weight. 

Antimony 

•0508 

122 

6-19 

Arsenic 

•0814 

74-9 

6-10 

Bismuth 

■0308 

207-5 

6-39 

Boron 

■5 

11 

5 5 

Bromine 

•0843 

79-75 

6 72 

Carbon 

■4589 

11-97 

6-49 

Iodine 

'0541 

126-53 

6-84 

Lead 

•0314 

206-4 

6*48 

Mercury 

•0317 

199-8 

6-33 

Molybdenum 

•0722 

95-8 

6-92 

Osmium 

•0311 

198-6 

6-17 

Phosphorus 

•174 

30-96 

5-39 

Selenium 

•0745 

79 

5-86 

Silicon 

•2029 

28 

5-68 

Sulphur 

•171 

31-98 

5*47 

Tellurium 

•0474 

128 

6*07 

Tin 

•0662 

117*8 

6*62 

Tungsten 

•0384 

184 

6*14 

Zinc 

•0956 

64*9 

6*19 


On comparing the numbers in the fourth column of this 
table it will he seen that they vary within comparatively 
narrow limits ; and if certain of the elements are excepted, 
viz,, boron, carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, silicon, and 
selenium, the agreement becomes much closer, the average 
product obtained by multiplying specific heat into atomic 
weight being about 6 *3. From this it would appear that the 
specific heats of these elements are, at least approximately, 
inversely proportional to their atomic weights. From the 
observation of this relation in the case of only a small 
number of elements Dulong and Petit, in 1811, were led 
to infer that the atoms of aU simple bodies have the same 
capacity for heat. The specific heat of a body varies, 
however, with the temperature; an extreme instance of 
this is afforded by the elements carbon, boron, and silicon, 
as wdl be evident on inspecting the following table of the 
specific heat of carbon in the form of diamond at various 
temperatures *. — 


Temperature. 0“ 60° 100° 150° 200° 606° 806° 985° 

Specific Heat..... *095 *144 *191 *236 *279 *440 *448 *458 


2-28 2-81 8'33 6-26 6-36 5'4S 

Hence, owing to the circumstance that the determina- 
I tions of specific heat have not been made at temperatures 
which are comparable for the different elements, there is 
no doubt that many of the results which have been 
obtained are defective ; but from Weber’s recent researches 
it appears that in the case of the solid elements there is a 
point for each element, after which the increase in specific 
heat with increase of temperature is insignificant, and when 
this point IS reached the product of specific heat into atomic 
weight — the so-called atomic heat — varies within compara- 
tively narrow limits. These limits, according to Weber, 
are from 5*5 to 6*5, but it appears probable that the 
superior limit is slightly greater than this, and as 
a matter of fact the atomic heats of nearly all the 
elements are nearer 6 '5 than 5*5, — ^the latter number being 
characteristic of the so-called non-metalhc elements, the 
atomic weights of which can be determined by the aid of 
Avogadro’s hjrpothesis. 

In consequence of this relation between the specific heat 
of an element and its atomic weight, we can readily deter- 
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mine tlie atomic -weights of elements which do not furnish 
volatile compounds, it being merely necessary to ascertain 
the equivalent of the element by analyzing its compounds, 
and to multiply the equivalent by such a number that 
the product when multiplied by the specific heat of the 
element will furnish a number not less than 5- 5, and not 
much greater than 6-5. As an instance of the application 
of the method, the metal indium, one of the most recently 
discovered elements, may be cited. Analysis showed that 
the equivalent of indium was ST’S, but this number was 
doubled on account of the many points in which indium 
resembles zinc, — the latter metal having the equivalent 
32'45, but the atomic weight 64’9. For some time, until 
Bunsen determined its specific heat, 75’G was accepted as 
the atomic weight of indium, but he found that it was 
necessary to multiply the equivalent by 3 in order that the 
product of specific heat into atomic weight should corre- 
spond to that ordinarily observed, thus raising the atomic 
weight to 113’4. 

The foUo-wing table is a list of the elements whose 
atomic weights have been determined from the observation 
of their specific heats alone : — 


Xam(3 of Element. 

Specific Heat. 

Atomic Weight. 

Atomic Heat. 

Alummium 

•214 

27-3 

5*8 

Cadmium . 

■0567 

111-6 

6-3 

Calcium 

•170 

39-9 

6-8 


•0447 



Chromium 

■100 

52-4 

5-21 

Cobalt 

•107 

58-6 

6-3 

Copper 

•0952 

63-3 

6-0 

Did^itun 

•0456 

147 

6-7 

Glucmum 

•64 

9-3 

5-9 

Gold 

•0324 

196-2 

6-4 

Indium 

'0570 

113-4 

6-5 

Iridium 

•0326 

196-7 

6-4 

fion 

•114 

55-9 

6-4 

Lanthanum 

•0448 

139 

6.2 

Lithium 

•9408 

i 7-01 

6-6 

Magnesium 

■250 

23-94 

6-0 

Manganese 

•122 

54-8 

6-7 

Nickel 

'109 

68-6 

6-4 

Palladium 

•0593 

106-2 

6-3 

Platinum 

•0824 

196-7 

6-4 

Potassium 

•166 

39-04 

6-5 

Pihodiiim 

•0588 

104-1 

6-1 

Puthenium 

•0611 

103-5 

6-3 

Silver 

•0570 

107-66 

i 6-1 

Sodium 

•293 

23 

6-7 

ThaUium 

•0335 

203-64 

6 8 


The only elements of which at present the atomic 
weights have not been ascertained, either by the vapour- 
density or specific heat method, are erbium, thorium, 
uranium, and yttrium. Even the equivalent of gallium is 
not yet known. 

Often, also, information which is of service in determining 
the atomic weights of elements may be obtained by observ- 
ing the manner in which their compounds crys-tallize, for it 
is found that in many insfences a given element in a com- 
pound may be displaced by another -without altering the 
crystalline form ; for example, in ordinary alum, which is 
a double sulphate of potassium and aluminium, the potas- 
sium may readily be displaced by sodium, or the alummium 
by chromium, and yet the resulting compounds crystallize 
in precisely the same manner as the alma. Substances 
which thus agree in crystalline form are said to be iso- 
morphoiis. A great number of isomorphous substances 
have been examined by chemists ; and they have been led 
to infer that, as a rule, when two compounds containing 
similar elements agree in crystalline form they contain the 
same number of atoms; and hence the quantity of an 
element which is capable of displacing an atom of another 

^ This munher is known to he too lo-w. 
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element in a compound without altering its crystalline 
form is regarded as its atomic weight. This is by no 
means always the case, however, and the occurrence of 
isomorphism cannot alone be taken as a proof of the 
atomic weight of an element ; it is of service rather as a 
check on the determinations made in other ways, and as a 
stimulus to investigation in the case of elements which 
have not been sufficiently e.vamined. For instance, certain 
phosphorous and arsenic minerals of similar composition 
were known to be isomorphous with a vanadium mineral, 
vanadinite, the composition of which, according to the 
received atomic weight of vanadium, exhibited no analogy 
-with them. Roscoe was led by this to investigate 
anew the compounds of vanadium and to determine its 
atomic -weight, and he found that what had hitherto been 
regarded as vanadium was really an oxide of the element, 
and that when the composition of the iiiiiieral vanadinite 
-was calculated from the true atomic weight of vanadium, 
it was precisely similar to that of the minerals with which 
it was known to be isomorphous. 

Molecular Weights. 

We have pointed out (p. 469) that it is to be supposed 
that the molecule of hydrogen consists of two atoms; 
hence, if the atomic weight of hj’drogen be taken as 1 its 
molecular weight is 2. In order to ascertain the molecular 
weights of other elements — that is to say, the relative 
weights of their molecules referred to that of hydrogen — 
it is merely necessary to determine their densities referred 
to hydrogen as unity, and then to multiply the densities by 
2. Unfortunately, owing to the high temperature at which 
most of the elements are converted into vapour, the densities 
of only very few of them are as yet known. 

When, however, the molecular weights of the elements 
are compared with their atomic weights it is found that 
they are not always, as in the case of hydrogen, double their 
atomic weights ; hence it is inferred that the molecules of 
elements do not all contain two atoms. In a few cases the 
atomic weight and molecular -weight agree, which necessitates 
the conclusion that the molecules are monatomic or con- 
sist of a single atom ; in a few other cases the molecular 
weight is either 4 or 6 times the atomic weight, and the 
molecules are therefore regarded as tetratomic or hexatomic. 

The foUo-wing table includes all the elements of v,-hich 
the molecular weights have been determined : — 


Name. 

Atomic -Weight. 

Molecnlai -Weight. 

No of Atoms 
in Nolecnie. 

Hydrogen 

1 

2 

2 

Chlorine 

35-36 

70-74 

2 

Bromine 

79-75 

159-50 

2 

Iodine. 

126 '53 

253 06 

2 

Nitrogen 

14-01 

28-02 

2 

OxygSi 

15-96 

31-92 

2 

Selenium 

79 

158 

2 

TeUurium 

128 

256 

2 

Mercury 

199-8 

199-8 

1 

Cadmium 

1 111-6 

111-6 

1 

Phosphorus 

30-94 

123-76 

4 

Arsenic.. 

74 9 

299-6 

4 

Sulphur 

31-98 

( 63-96 

( 191-88 

2 

6 


It -will be seen that t-wo numbers are given for sulphur 
This is hec^-use at temperatures above 800° C. the density 
of sulphur vapour is such as to indicate that the sulphur 
molecule consists of 2 atoms, whereas its density at about 
500° C. is three times as great, and, consequently, it is to be 
supposed that the molecules are hexatomic. Selenium, 
which is closely allied to sulphur, exhibits a very similar be- 
haviour, its vapour at about 1400° C. containing only 
diatomic molecules, but as the temperature sinks its density 
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rapidly increases. These two elements, in fact, afford 
striking examples of the resolution of complex molecules into 
simpler molecules by heat j and it is by no means improbable 
that the tetratomic phosphorus and arsenic molecules will 
be found to behave similarly if sufficiently heated. 

No method is known by which it is possible to determine 
the molecular weights of elements or compounds in any 
other state than that of gas, and the behaviour of sulphur 
is alone sufficient to prove that we are not justified in 
assuming that the molecular weights of liquid or solid 
elements or compounds are identical with their molecular 
weights as gases Indeed it is in the highest degree 
probable that the molecules of solid and liquid bodies are 
very frequently far more complex than the molecules of the 
same bodies in the state of gas. 

Chemical Notatwi — Valency of Elements — Rational 
Formulae. 

Opposite the name of each element in the second column 
of the table on p. 467, the symbol is given which is always 
employed to represent it. This symbol, however, not only 
represents the particular element, but a certain definite 
quantity of it. Thus, the letter H always stands for 1 atom 
or 1 part by weight of hydrogen, the letter N for I atom 
or 14 parts of nitrogen, and the symbol Cl for 1 atom or 
35'36 parts of chlorine. Compounds are in like maimer 
represented by writing the symbols of their constituent 
elements side by side, and if more than one atom of each 
element be present, the number is indicated by a numeral 
placed ou the right of the symbol of the element either 
below or above the line. Thus, hydrochloric acid is 
represented by the formula HCl, that is to say, it is a 
compound of an atom of hydrogen with an atom of chlorine, 
or of 1 part by weight of hydrogen with 35 ’36 parts by 
weight of chlorine ; again, sulphuric acid is represented 
by the formula H2SO4 , which is a statement that it con- 
sists of 2 atoms of hydrogen, 1 of sulphur, and 4 of oxygen, 
and consequently of certain relative weights of these 
elements, A figure placed on the right of a symbol only 
affects the symbol to which it is attached, but when 
figures are placed in front of several symbols all are affected 
by it, thus 2H2SO4 means HgSO^ taken twice. 

The distribution of weight in chemical change is readily 
expressed in the form of equations by the aid of these 
symbols j the equation 

2HCl+Zn=Znai2-f-H2, 

for example, is to be read as meaning that from certain 
definite weights of hydrochloric acid and zinc certain 
definite weights of two different bodies, zinc chloride 
and hydrogen, are produced. The -f- sign is invariably 
employed m this way either to express combination or 
action upon, the meaning usually attached to the use of 
the sign = being that from such and such bodies such and 
such other bodies are formed. 

Usually, when the symbols of the elements are written or 
printed with a figure to the right, it is understood that this 
indicates a molecule of the element, the symbol alone 
representing an atom. Thus, the symbols Hg and 
indicate that the molecules of hydrogen and phosphorus 
respectively contain 2 and 4 atoms. Since, according to the 
molecular theory, in all cases of chemical change the action 
is between molecules, such symbols as these ought always 
to be emiffioyed. Thus, the formation of hydrochloric acid 
from hydrogen and chlorine is correctly represented by the 
equation 

H2 + Cl2 = 2HCl^ 

that is to say, a molecule of hydrogen and a molecule of 
chlorine give rise to two molecules of hydrochloric acid ; 
whilst the following equation merely represents the relative 
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I weights of the elements which enter into reaction, and is not 
a complete esqjtession of what is supposed to take place : — 
H + C1 = HC1 

As the molecular weights of comparatively few of the 
elements have been determined, however, it is possibk- 
only in a limited number of cases to employ such 
symbols. The molecular weights of the larger number of 
compounds are also unknown, but in aU cases it is usual to 
represent them by formulae which to the best of our know- 
ledge express their molecular composition in the state of 
gas, and not merely the relative number of atoms which 
they contain; thus, acetic acid consists of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen in the proportion of one atom of carbon, two 
of hydrogen, and one of oxygen, but the determination of 
its vapour density shows that it has a molecular weight 
corresponding to the formula OgH^Og, which therefore is 
always employed to represent acetic acid. When chemical 
change is expressed with the aid of molecular formulre, not 
only is the distribution of weight represented, but from 
mere inspection of the symbols it is possible to deduce the 
relative volumes which the agents and resultants occupy in 
the state of gas if measured at the same temperature and 
under the same pressure. Thus, the equation 
2H2-1- 02 = SHgO 

not only represents that certain definite weights of 
hydrogen and oxygen furnish a certain definite weight of 
the compound which we term water, but that if the water 
in the state of gas, the hydrogen, and the oxygen are all 
measured at the same temperature and pressure, the volume 
occupied by the oxygen is only half that occupied by the 
hydrogen, whilst the resulting water-gas will only occupy 
the same volume as the hydrogen. In other words, 2 
volumes of oxygen and 4 volumes of hydrogen furnish 4 
volumes of water gas. A simple equation like this, there- 
fore, when properly interpreted, affords a large amount of in- 
formation. One other instance may be given; the equation 
2NH3-N2-4 3H2, 

represents the decomposition of ammonia gas into nitrogen 
and hydrogen gases by the electric spark, and it not only 
conveys the information that a certain relative weight of 
ammonia consisting of certain relative weights of hydrogen 
and nitrogen is broken up into certain relative weights of 
hydrogen and nitrogen, but also that the nitrogen will be 
contained in half the space which contained the ammonia, 
and that the volume of the hydrogen will be one and a half 
times as great as that of the original ammonia, so that 
in the decomposition of ammonia the volume becomes 
doubled. 

Formulae which merely express the relative number of 
atoms of the different elements present in a compound are 
termed empirical formulae, and the formulae of all com- 
pounds whose molecular weights are undetermined are 
necessarily empirical. The molecular formula of a com- 
pound, however, is always a simple multiple of the empi- 
rical formula, if not identical with it; thus, the empirical 
formula of acetic acid is OHgO, and its molecular formula 
is C3H4O2, or twice OHgO. If the vapour density of a 
compound cannot be ascertained, its molecular formula can 
only be ascertained, with more or less approximation to 
truth, by considering its properties, and especially its rela- 
tions to allied compounds of known molecular weight. 
For example, chromic anhydride is represented as CrOg, 
and, although it cannot be vaporized, this is held to be its 
molecular formula chiefly on account of the formation 
from chromic anhydride of a volatile chromium oxychloride, 
the molecular weight of which is found to accord with the 
formula OrOoClg . 

But in addition to empirical and molecular formulse, 
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chemists are in the habit of employing various kinds of 
rational formulse, called constitutional formuloe, graphic for- 
mulae, &c., which not only express the molecular composition 
of the compounds to which they apply, but also embody cer- 
tain. assumptions as to the manner in which the constituent 
atoms are arranged, and convey more or less information 
with regard to the nature of the compound itself, viz., the 
class to which it belongs, the manner in which it is formed, 
and the behaviour it will exhibit under various circum- 
stances. Before explaining these formulae it will be neces- 
sary, however, to consider the differences iu combining 
power exhibited by the various elements. 

It is found that the number of atoms of a given element, 
of chlorine, for example, which unite with an atom of each 
of the other elements is very variable. Thus, hydrogen 
unites with but a single atom of chlorine, zinc with two, 
boron, with three, silicon with four, and phosphorus with 
five. Those elements which are equivalent in combining 
or displacing power to a single atom of hydrogen are said 
to be xoircaleiit or vionad elements ; whilst those which are 
equivalent to two atoms of hydrogen are termed bivalent 
or dyad elements ; and those equivalent to three, four, five, 
or six atoms of hydrogen triad, tetrad, pentad, or hexad 
elements. But not only is the combining power or valency 
(atomicity) of the elements different, it is also observed 
that one element may combine with another in several pro- 
portions, or that its valency may vary j for example, phos- 
phorus forms two chlorides represented by the formulse 
PClg and PCI5, and nitrogen the series of oxides repre- 
sented by the formulse 

In explanation of these facts it is supposed that each 
element has a certain number of “ units of affinity,” which 
may be entirely, or only in part, engaged when it enters 
into combination with other elements j and iu those cases 
in which the entire number of units of affinity are not 
engaged by other elements, it is supposed that those which 
are thus disengaged neutralize each other, as it were. ^ Por 
example, in pentachloride of phosphorus the five^ units of 
affinity possessed by the phosphorus atom are satisfied by 
the five monad atoms of chlorine, but in the trichloride two 
are disengaged, and, it may be supposed, satisfy each other. | 
Compounds in which all the units of affinity of the con- 
tained elements are engaged are said to be sahirated, whilst 
those in which the affinities of the contained elements are 
not all engaged hy other elements are said to be nmatu- 
rated. According to this view, it is necessary to assume 
that, in all unsatnrated compounds, two, or some even 
number of affinities are disengaged ; and also that all 
elements which combine with an even number of monad 
atoms cannot combine with an odd number, and vke versa, 
— ^in other words, that the number of unit® of affinity active 
in the case of any given element must be always either an 
even or an odd number, and that it cannot be at one time 
an even and at another an odd number. There are, how- 
ever, a few remarkable exceptions to this “ law.” Thus, it 
must be supposed that in nitric oxide, FO, an odd number 
of affinities are disengaged, since a single atom of dy^ 
oxygen is united with a single atom of nitrogen, which in 
all its compounds with other elements acts either as a triad 
or pentad. When nitric peroxide, K2O4, is converted into 
gas, it decomposes, and at abont 180 ° C. its vapour entirely 
consists of molecules of the composition while at 

temperatures between this and 0° 0. it consists of a mixture 
in different proportions of the two kinds of molecules, FA 
and FOg. The oxide FO3 must he regarded as ano^er 
ifistance of a compound in which an odd number of affiniti^ 
of one of the contained elements are disengaged, since it 
oontaina two atoms of dyad oxygen umted with a single 
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atom of triad or pentad nitrogen. Again, when hexa- 
chloride of tungsten is converted into vapour it is decom- 
posed into chlorine and a pentachloride, having a normal 
vapour density, but as in the majority of its compounds 
tungsten acts as a hexad, we apparently must regard its 
pentachloride as a compound in which an odd number of 
free affinities are disengaged. Hitherto no explanation has 
been given of these exceptions to what appears to be a law 
of almost universal application, viz,, that the sum of the 
units of affinity of all the atoms in a compound is an even 
number. 

The number of units of affinity active in the case of any 
particular element is largely dependent, however, upon the 
nature of the element or elements with w’hich it is asso- 
ciated. Thus, an atom of iodine only combines with one 
of hydrogen, but may unite with three of chlorine, which 
never combines w-ith more than a single atom of hydrogen; 
an atom of phosphorus unites with only three atoms of 
hydrogen, but with[five of chlorine, or with four of hydrogen, 
and one of iodine j and the chlorides corresponding to the 
higher oxides of lead, nickel, manganese, and arsenic, 
PbOg, FigOg, MnOg, and As^Og do not exist as stable 
compounds, but only the lower chlorides, BbCb, FiClg, 
MnClo , and AsClg , are known. 

It is difficult, therefore, to classify the elements according 
to their valencies; indeed, an absolute classification is 
scarcely possible. In the following table a number of the 
elements are arranged mostly according to their apparent 
maximum valencies : — 

Mmads. Dyads. Triads. 

Hjdrogen. Oxygen. Boron. 

Pluorine. Barium. Gold. 

Chlorine. Strontium. 

Bromine- Calcium. 

Iodine. Magnesium. 

Zinc. 

Potassium. Cadmium. 

Sodium. Copper. 

Lithium. Mercury. 

Silver. 

Tetrads. Pentads. Hemds. 

Carbon. Nitrogen. Sulphur. 

Silicon. Phosphorus. Selenium. 

Tin. Arsenic. Tellurium. 

Lead. 

Aluminium, Antimony. Tungsten. 

Indium. Bismuth, Molybdenum. 

Thallium. 

Iron. 

Chromimn. 

Manganese. 

Cobalt 

NickeL 

Platinum. 

Palladium. 

The valency of an element is usually expressed by dasbes 
or Homan numerals placed on the right of its symbol, 
thus: H', O”, B'", C", Pb Mo’'*; but in constructing 
graphic formulse the symbols of the elements are written 
with as many lines attached to each symbol as the element 
which it represents has units of affinity. 

Graphic formulse are employed to express the manner 
in which it is assumed that the constituent atoms of com- 
pounds are associated together ; for example, the tri oxide 
of sulphur is usually reg^ed as a compound of an atom 
of hexad sulphur with three atoms of dyad oxygen, and 
this hypothesis is illustrated by the graphic formula 

I o=s=o 


When this oxide is brought into contact with water it com- 
bines with it forming sulphuric acid, H2SO4, and it is 
Y ~ 69 
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supposed that in this compound only two of the oxygen 
atoms are wholly associated with the sulphur atom, each 
of the remaining oxygen atoms being united by one of its 
affinities to the sulpWr atom, and by the remaining affinity 
to an atom of hydrogen; thus — 


H— 0— S~0— H 


Again, the reactions of acetic acid, CgH^Og , show that the 
four atoms of hydrogen which it contains have not all the 
same function, and also that the two atoms of oxygen have 
different functions ; the graphic formula which we are led 
to assign to acetic acid, viz., — 

H 

1 

H— C— H 

0=0— 0—H 

serves in a measure to express this, three of the atoms of 
hydrogen being represented as associated with one of the 
atoms of carbon, whilst the fourth atom is associated with an 
atom of oxygen which is united by a single affinity to the 
second atom of carbon, to which, however, the second atom 
of oxygen is united by both of its affinities. It is not to 
be supposed that there are any actual hands of union be- 
tween the atoms ; graphic formulae such as these merely 
express the hypothesis that certain of the atoms in a com- 
pound come directly -within the sphere of attraction of 
certain other atoms, and only indirectly -within the sphere 
of attraction of others, — an hypothesis to which chemists 
are led by (hserving that it is often possible to separate a 
group of elements from a compouud, and to displace it by 
other elemeuts or groups of elements. 

Kational forniulm of a much simpler desciiptionthan these 
graphic fonnulm are generally employed. For instance, 
sulphuric acid is usually represented by the formula 
803(011)2, which indicates that it maybe regarded as a com- 
pound of the group SOg with twice the group OH . Each 
of these OH groups is equivalent in combining or displac- 
ing power to a monad element, since it consists of an atom 
of dyad oxygen associated with a single atom of monad 
hydrogen, so that in this case the SOg group is equivalent 
to an atom of a dyad element. This formula for sulphuric 
acid, however, merely represents such facts as that it is 
possible to displace an atom of hydrogen and an atom 
of oxygen in sulphuric acid by a single atom of chlorine, 
thus forming the compound SO 3 HCI; and that hy the 
action of water on the compound SOgCIg twice the group 
OH, or water minus an atom of hydrogen, is introduced in 
place of the two monad atoms of chlorine — 

SO 2 OI 3 + 2H0H = S02(0H)3 -t- 2H01 . 

Water. Snlphm’io acid 


It is often convenient to regard compounds as formed 
upon certain types ; alcohol, for example, may be said to 
be a compound formed upon the water tyj)e, that is to 
say, a compound formed from water by displacing one of 
the atoms of hydrogen by the group of elements C2H^ , 
thus 


^IH 

Water 




Chemical Action. 

Chemical change or chemical action may be said to take 
place whenever changes occur which involve an alteration 
in the composition of molecules, and may be the result of 
the action of agents such as heat, electricity, or light, or 
of two or more elements or compounds upon each other. 

Three kinds of changes are to be distinguished, viz., 
changes which involve combination, changes which in- 
volve decomposition or separation, and changes which in- 
volve at the same time both decomposition and com bination. 
Changes of the first and second kind, according to our 
present views of the constitution of molecules, are probably 
of very rare occurrence ; in fact, chemical action appears 
almost always to involve the occurrence of both these 
kinds of change, for, as already pointed out, we must 
assume that the molecules of hydrogen, oxygen, and 
several other elements are diatomic, or that they consist 
of two atoms. Indeed, it appears probable that with few 
exceptions the elements are all compounds of similar 
atoms umted together by one or more units of affinity, ac- 
cording to their valencies. If this be the case, however, 
it is e-sident that there is no real distinction between 
the reactions which take place when two elements combine 
together and when an element in a compound is displaced 
by another. The combination, as it is ordinarily termed, 
of chlorine with hydrogen, and the displacement of iodine 
in potassium iodide by the action of chlorine, may be cited 
as examples ; if these reactions are represented, as such re- 
actions very commonly are, by equations which merely 
express the relative weights of the bodies which enter into 
reaction, and of the products, thus — 

H -b Cl = HCl 

Hydrogen. Chlorine. Hydrochlouo acid. 

KI -f. Cl = KOI + I 

Potassium iodide. Chlorine. Potassium chloude Iodine, 
they appear to differ in character ; hut if they are correctly 
represented by molecular equations, or equations which 
express the relative number of molecules which enter into 
reaction and which result from the reaction, it will be ob- 
vious that the character of the reaction is substantially the 
same in both cases, and that both are instances of the 
occurrence of what is ordinarily termed double decom- 
position — 

Kg -b CI 2 = 2HC1 

Hydrogen, Chloune. Hydiochloric acid. 


Constitutional formulae like these, in fact, are nothing more 
than symbolic expressions of the character of the com- 
pounds which they represent, the arrangement of symbols 
in a certain definite manner being understood to convey 
certain information with regard to the compounds repre- 
sented. 

G-roups of two or more atoms like SOg and OH, which 
are capable of playing the part of elementary atoms (that 
is to say, which can he transferred from compound to com- 
pound), are termed compound radicles, the elementary 
atoms being simple radicles Thus, the atom of hydrogen 
is a monad simple radicle, the atom of oxygen a dyad 
simple radicle, whil^it tie group OH is a monad compound 
•radicle. 


2 KI -b CI2 = 2 K 01 -b I2. 

Potassio iodide. Chloune. Potassic chloiide. Iodine. 

For chemical action to take place between two bodies it 
is necessary that they should be in contact, and, therefore, 
generally speaking, that one of them should be in the state 
of liquid or gas. 

In all cases of chemical change energy in the form of 
heat is either developed or absorbed, and the amount of 
heat developed or absorbed in a given reaction is as defi- 
nite as are the weights of the substance engaged in the 
reaction. Thus, in the production of hydrochloric acid 
from hydrogen and chlorine 22,000 units of heaG are 

^ A unit of heat is the quantity of heat necessary to raise the tem- 
perature of 1 gramme of water 1° C., and -whenever in this aorticle it is 
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developed ; in the production of hydrohromic acid from 
hydrogen and bromine, however, only 8440 units of heat 
are developed ; and in the formation of hydriodic acid from 
hydrogen and iodine 6040 units of heat are absorbed. 

This difference in behaviour of the three elements, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, which in many respects ex- 
hibit considerable resemblance, may be explained in the 
following manner. ^Ye may suppose that in the forma- 
tion of gaseous hydrochloric acid from gaseous chlorine 
and hydrogen, according to the-equation 
H2+Cl2 = HCl + HCl, 

a certain amount of energy is expended in separating the 
atoms of hydrogen in the hydrogen molecule, and the 
atoms of chlorine in the chlorine molecule, from each other ; 
hut that heat is developed by the combination of the 
hydrogen atoms with the chlorine atoms, and that, as 
more energy is developed by the union of the atoms of 
hydrogen and chlorine than is expended in separating the 
hydrogen atoms from each other and the chlorine atoms 
from one another, the result of the action of the two ele- 
ments upon each other is the development of heat, — the 
amount finally developed in the reaction being the differ- 
ence between that absorbed in decomposing the elementary 
molecules and that developed by the combination of the 
atoms of chlorine and hydrogen. In the formation of 
gaseous hydrohromic acid from liquid bromine and gasseous 
hydrogen— = HBr + HBr , 

in addition to the energy expended in decomposing the 
hydrogen and bromine molecules, energy is also e:q)ended 
in converting the liquid bromine into the gaseous condi- 
tion, and probably less heat is developed by the combina- 
tion of bromine and hydrogen than by the combination of 
chlorine and hydrogen, so that the amount of heat finally 
developed is much less than is developed in the formation 
of hydrochloric acid. Lastly, in the production of gaseous 
hydriodic acid from hydrogen and solid iodine — 

H2-hl2 = HI + HI, 

so much energy is expended in the decomposition of the 
hydrogen and iodine molecules and in the conversion of the 
iodine into the gaseous condition, that the heat which it 
may be supposed is developed by the combination of the 
hydrogen and iodine atoms is insufficient to balance the 
expenditure, and the final result is therefore negative ; 
hence it is necessary in forming hydriodic acid from its 
elements to apply heat continuously. 

These compounds also afford examples of the fact that, 
generally speaking, those compounds are most readily 
formed, and are most stable, in the formation of which the 
most heat is developed. Thus, chlorine enters into re- 
action with hydrogen, and removes hydrogen from hydro- 
genized bodies, far more readily than bromine ; and hydro- 
chloric acid is a far more stable substance than hydrohromic 
acid, hydriodic acid being greatly inferior even to hydro- 
bromic acid in stability. 

When two substances which by their action upon each 
other develop much heat enter into reaction, the reaction is 
usually complete without the employment of an excess of 
either; for example, when a mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen, in the proportions to form water — 

2H2-t-02 = 20H2, 

is exploded, it is entirely converted into water. This is 

stated that a certain amount of lieat is developed in the production of 
a certain body, the production of a quantity of it equal to its mole- 
cular weight in grammes h to be understood. Thus, in the above 
case, the production of hydrochloric, hydrobromio, and hydriodic acids 
means the production respectively of 36'36, 81 ’75, and 127*53 grammes 
of these bodies. 
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also the case if two substances are brought together in 
solution, by the action of which upon each other a third 
body is formed which is insoluble in the solvent employed, 
and which also does not tend to react upon any of the sub- 
stances present ; for instance, when a solution of a chlo- 
ride is added to a solution, of a silver salt, insoluble silver 
chloride is precipitated, and almost the whole of the silver 
is removed from solution, even if the amount of the 
chloride employed be not in excess of that theoretically re- 
quired. 

But if there be no tendency to form an insoluble com- 
pound, or one which is not liable to react upon any of the 
other substances present, this is no longer the case. For 
example, when a solution of a per-salt of iron is added to 
a solution of potassium thiocyanate, a deep red coloration 
is produced, owing to the formation of thiocyanate of iron. 
Theoretically the reaction takes place in the case of the per- 
nitrate of iron in the manner represented by the equation 
Fe2(N'03)6 -f 6E:C2^S = Fe2(CNS)G -f 6KNO3; 

Ferric nitiate. Potassium tliiocyanate Ferric thiocyanate. Potassnun nitrate, 

but it is found that even when more than sixty times the 
amount of potassium thiocyanate required by this equation 
is added, a portion of the ferric nitrate still remains uncon- 
verted, doubtless owing to the occurrence of the reverse 
change — 

Fe2(CNS)o + 6KNO3 = Fe^iNO,)^ -b 6KCNS . 

In this, as in most other cases in which substances act upon 
one another under such circumstances that the resulting 
compounds are free to react, the extent to ■which the dif- 
ferent kinds of action which may occur take place is de- 
pendent upon the mass of the substances present in the 
mixture. As another instance of this kind, the decomposi- 
tion of bismuth chloride by water may be cited. If a very 
large quantity of water be added, the chloride is entirely 
decomposed in the manner represented by the equation — 
BiClg -b OH2 = BiOGl -b 2HC1, 

Bismuth chloride Bismuth oxychloride, 

the oxychloride being precipitated ; hut if smaller quanti- 
ties of water he added the decomposition is incomplete, 
and it is found that the extent to which decomposition 
takes place is proportimal to the quantity of water em- 
ployed, the decomposition being incomplete, except in pre- 
sence of large quantities of 'W'ater, because of the occur- 
rence of the reverse action — 

BiOGl -b 2HC1 = BiOlg + . 

Ghemical change which merely involves simple decom- 
position is also influenced by the presence of the products 
of decomposition. Thus when calcium carbonate is strongly 
heated in an open vessel, it is entirely decomposed into 
carbon dioxide gas and calcium oxide — 

CaCOg == CO2 -b CaO. 

Calcium carhonate. Carbon dioxide. Calcium oxide. 

When it is heated in a confined space, the decomposition 
only goes on until the liberated gas has attained a certain 
tension, and as long as the temperature does not vary, the 
tension remains the same, and is independent of the pro- 
portion of the compound decomposed, that is to say, of 
the amount of calcium oxide present; but the tension 
increases if the temperature is raised, and diminishes if it 
is lowered, owing to the recombination of a portion o£ the 
carbon dioxide with the calcium oxide; for example, at 
800° G. the tension is equivalent to a column of mercury 
85 millimetres high, but at 1040° G. it is equivalent to a 
column of 520 mm. Deville applies the term dissociation 
to cliang^ which occur in this manner ; the term only 
applies to those cases of decomposition in which products 
are obtained which under the conditions of the experi.- 
ment are capable of reuniting to form the original sub- 
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stance. Wlien sucli substances are heated in a confined 
space, not only does decomposition take place, but a certain 
proportion of the decomposition products recombine, and 
for each, degree of temperature a definite relation exists 
between the number of molecules broken up and the 
number of molecules reconstituted ; an eq^uilibrium is thus 
maintained, and the tension remains constant. But as the 
temperature rises, a larger number of molecules are de- 
composed and a proportionally smaller number reformed 
than at the lower temperature, so that the tension rises 
with the temperature. When, however, a substance like 
calcium carbonate is heated in an open vessel, the carbon 
dioxide escapes as it is formed, and therefore it is impos- 
sible for recomposition to occur, aud ultimately the whole 
of the carbonate is decomposed. A.pparently whenever solid 
substances undergo dissociation and furnish a solid and a 
gaseous product, the tension of dissociation is always inde- 
pendent of the amount of the solid decomposition product 
present. 

The Elements and their Compounds. 

The elements are usually divided into two great classes, 
the metallic and the non-metallic elements, the following 
being classed as non-metals, and the remainder as metals : — 
Hydrogen. Selenium. 

Chlorine. Tellnriuin. 

Broraine. Mtrogen, 

Iodine. Boron. 

Muorine. Carbon. 

Oxygen. Silicon. 

Sulfur. Pbospborus. 

The metals are mostly bodies of high specific gravity; they 
exhibit, when polished, a peculiar brilliaucy or metallic 
lustre, and they are good conductors of heat and electricity; 
whereas the non-metals are mostly bodies of low specific 
gravity, and bad conductors of heat and electricity, and 
do not exhibit metallic lustre. The non-metallic elements 
are also sometimes termed metalloids, but this appellation, 
which signifies metal-like substances, strictly belongs to cer* 
tain elements which do not possess the properties of the true 
metals although they more closely resemble them than the 
non-metals in many respects ; thus, selenium and tellurium, 
which are closely allied to sulphur in their chemical proper- 
ties, although bad conductors of heat and electricity, exhibit 
metallic lustre and have relatively high specific gravities. 
But when the properties of the elements are carefully 
contrasted together it is obvious that no strict line of 
demarcation can be drawn dividing them into two classes ; 
and if they are arranged in a series, those which are most 
closely allied in properties being placed next to each 
other, it is evident that there is a more or less regular altera- 
tion in properties from term to term in the series. 

When binary compounds, or compounds of two elements, 
are decomposed by an electric current, the two elements make 
their appearance at opposite poles. Those elements which 
are disengaged at the negative pole are termed electro- 
positive, or positive, or basylous elements, whilst those 
disengaged at the positive pole are termed electro-negative, 
or negative, or chlorous elements. But the difference 
between these two classes of elements is one of degree only, 
and they gradually merge into each other ; moreover the 
electric relations of elements are not absolute, hut vary 
according to the state of combination in which they exist, 
so that it is just as impossible to divide the elements into 
two classes according to this property as it is to separate 
them into two distinct classes of metals and non-metals. 
The following, however, are negative towards the remain- 
ing elements which are more or less positive : — 

Pluorine. Oxygen. 

Chlorine. Sulphur. 

Bromine. Selenium. 

Iodine. Telluriuni, 
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Elements which readily enter into reaction with each 
other, and which develop a large amount of heat on com- 
bination, are said to have a powerful affinity for each other. 
The tendency of positive elements to unite with positive 
elements, or of negative elements to unite with negative 
elements, is much less than that of positive elements to 
unite with negative elements, and the greater the difl'er- 
ence in properties between two elements the more power- 
ful is their afldnity for each other. Thus, the affinity of 
hydrogen and oxygen for each other is extremely pow^erful, 
much heat being developed by the combination of these 
two elements; when binary compounds of oxygen are 
decomposed by the electric current, the oxygen invariably 
appears at the positive pole, being negative to all other 
elements, but the hydrogen of hydrogen compounds is 
always disengaged at the negative pole. Hydrogen and 
oxygen are, therefore, of very opposite natures, and this is 
well iHnstrated by the circumstance that oxygen combines, 
with very few exceptions, with all the remaining elements, 
whilst compounds of only a very Limited number with 
hydrogen have been obtained. 

Hydrides . — The only elements which are known to form 
binary compounds with hydrogen are fluorine, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, 
carbon, silicon, nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, 
and copper. Palladium has the property of absorbing a 
large volume of hydrogen gas, and it is supposed forms a 
definite compound with it ; sodium and potassium, when 
heated to 350 ° to 400 ° C., also absorb hydrogen and appear 
to form defimte compounds. With the exception of car- 
bon, which furnishes an enormous number of compounds 
with hydrogen, the above-named elements unite with 
hydrogen only in one proportion, or at most in two or 
three different proportions. Excepting oxygen, fluorine, 
chlorine, and bromine, they do not readily enter into reac- 
tion with hydrogen, so that in most cases, in order to 
obtain their compounds with hydrogen, it is necessary to 
resort to indirect methods of preparation. The compounds 
of the elements with hydrogen may all be included under 
the general title of hydrides, but usually they possess spe- 
cific names; thus, the hydride of oxygen is known as 
water, and the hydride of nitrogen as ammonia. Some 
of the hydrides of carbon are gases, but the majority are 
either liquids or solids; the two known hydrides of oxygen, 
water and the so-called peroxide of hydrogen, are liquids ; 
a gaseous and a liquid hydride of sulphur are known ; 
three hydrides of phosphorus are said to exist, one of 
which is liquid, one solid, and one gaseous ; hydride of 
copper is a solid; aud the hydrides of the remaining ele- 
ments are gases. Excepting the hydride of copper, all 
are colourless substances. The following is a list of the 
known hydrides, including, however, only the first or 
simplest hydride of carbon : — 

Name. Fonnula. 

Hydrogen hydride, or hydrogen Hg gas. 

„ fluonde, or hydrofluoric acid HI’ ,, 

,, chlonde, or hydrochloric acid HCl ,, 

,, bromide, or hydrobromic acid HBr ,, 

,, iodide, or hydnodic acid HI ,, 

,, oxide, or water HgO liquid. 

„ dioxide HgOj ,, 

„ sulphide, or sulphuretted hydrogen. .HgS gas. 

„ persulphide H2S5 (?) liquid. 

Selenium hydride HgSe gas 

TeUuriuin hydride HgTe ,, 

Hitrogen hydride, or ammonia HshT ,, 

Phos^orus hydride, or phosphine HgP ,, 

)> „ H4PJ liquid. 

» „ H2P4 (?) solid. 

Arsenic hydride, or arsine HgAr gas. 

Antimony hydride, or stibine HgSb ,, 

Carbon hydride, methane, or marsh-gas H4O ,, 

Silicon hydride ". . .H4S1 ,, 

Copper hydride HgOu, (?) solid. 
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Oxides . — ^The element oxygen is known to form com- 
pounds wifeli all the elements excepting fluorine, but the 
affinity of the various elements for oxygen, and con- 
sequently the stability of the compounds resulting from 
their union with oxygen, varies within very wide limits ; 
the oxides of many elements which have but a weak 
affinity for oxygen can only be obtained by indirect 
means. 

Although many of the elements unite with oxygen in 
several proportions, none are known to furnish more than 
five distinct oxides, and these belong to a certain limited 
number of forms, since they contain one, two, three, four, 
or five atoms of oxygen in the molecule. But as the same 
number of atoms of oxygen may unite with a given element 
in more than one proportion, each of these five classes in- 
el ades sub-classes. The composition of the oxides may be 
bast illustrated and their behaviour explained by regarding 
them as formed on the type of the two oxides of hydrogen, 
hydrogen monoxide or water, OH„, and hydrogen dioxide, 

O 2 H 2 . 

The ?nonoxides are formed on the type of a single mole- 
cule of water, that is to say, they may be regarded as 
derived from a single molecule of water by the displace- 
ment of the two atoms of hydrogen by the equivalent 
amount of other elements. If two atoms of a monad 
element, or single atom of a dyad element, or of a polyad 
element which functions as a dyad, displace the two 
atoms of hydrogen, normal monoxides result, examples of 
which are potassium monoxide, K'gO, and copper oxide, 
Gu"0. But monoxides are known in which two atoms of 
a dyad or it may be polpd element displace the two atoms 
of %drogen in water ; it is supposed that in this case the 
two atoms of polyad metal are united together and there- 
fore function as a dyad compound radicle. Monoxides of 
this kind are usually termed suboxid® ; the suboxide of 
copper, (Cui)"0, and the suboxide of palladium, (PdjX'O, 
may be citeS as examples. The supposed constitution of 
the three classes of monoxides is represented by the follow- 
ing graphic formulae : — 

0 

A 

e:_o— e: Cu=o Cu— Cu. 

Potassium oxide. Copper oxide. Copper suboxide. 

Two classes of dioxides may be distinguished : — the one 
formed from two molecules of water by the displacement 
of the four atoms of hydrogen by a single tetrad atom, 
such as carbon dioxide, and tin dioxide, ; the 

other formed from a single molecule of hydrogen dioxide 
by the displacement of the two atoms of hydrogen either 
by two monad atoms, or by a single dyad atom, such as 
potassium dioxide, barium dioxide, Ba" 02 , and 

manganese dioxide, Mn^Og. These two kinds of dioxide 
differ enormously in chemical properti^ ] their supposed 
constitution is represented by the following graphic 
formulae : — 

X— 0 o 


<cl 


0 = 0=0 K — 0 

Caibon dioxide Potassium dioxide. Barium dioxide. 

The dioxides derived from hydrogen dioxide are usually 
termed peroxides. 

The trioxides are divisible into three classes, but all 
may be regarded as derived from three molecules of water. 
Tu the one class the six atoms of hydrogen are displaced 
by a single hexad atom, as in sulphur tiioxide, S’^Og, and 
tungsten trioxide, in the second class the six 

atoms of hydrogen are displaced by two polyad (tetrad 1 ) 
elements, which together function as a hexad compound 
radicle, as in ferric oxide, (Fcg rOg, and chromic oxide, 


(Cro)’* 03 . A third class may be regarded as formed by 
the displacement of the six atoms of hydrogen by two triad 
atoms, and iucludes boron trioxide, B"' 203 , and bismuth 
trioxide, Bi" 203 . There are considerable differences in 
properties between these three classes of trioxides; their 
graphic formulae are as follows : — 

0 ^6=0 Bi=0 

11 0 < I 0 < 

0=s=0 Fe=0 Bi=0 

Solpbm trioxiile Perric oxide Bismuth tnoxide. 

As examples of tetroxides, osmium, tetroxide, OsO^, anti- 
mony tetroxide, Sb, 04 , the so-called magnetic oxide of iron, 
FegO^, and lead tetroxide, Pb 304 , may be quoted. These 
oxides undoubtedly belong to different classes, but too little 
is known of them for their relations to each other to be 
defined. 

Lastly, the few pentoxides which are known may, with 
scarcely an exception, be regarded as derived from five 
molecules of water, the ten atoms of hydrogen being dis- 
placed by two pentad atoms. This is illustrated by the 
following graphic formulm of phosphorus and arsenic pent- 
oxides : — 

0 0 0 0 


P-0— P 


0 0 

Phosplioras pentoxiCe. 


As — 0 — As 


O 0 

Aisenic pentoxide. 


Several of the oxides of chlorine and of nitrogen, and 
one of the oxides of sulphur, are gases; the oxides of 
hydrogen, and the oxides of chlorine and of nitrogen which 
are not gaseous, are liquid ; and the remaining oxides are 
solid bodies. 

Acids — Bases — Salts. — j^fany oxides have an extremely 
powerful affinity for water, and readily combine with it ; 
but the compounds formed in this manner by different 
oxides differ remarkably in properties. For example, 
when sulphur trioxide, SO 3 , is added to water, a solution 
is obtained which has the property of changing the colour 
of blue vegetable colouring matters, such as litmus, to red, 
and possesses a sharp sour taste ; but when the oxide of 
a highly positive metal, such as barium oxide, is added to 
water, a solution capable of restonng the bine colour to 
reddened litmus is obtained. In both cases the water 
combines with the oxide, the sulphur tnoxide being con- 
verted into sulphuidc add : — 

S03 + 0H2 = S04H2, 

and the barium oxide into harium hydroxide : — 

BaO -{- OHg = Ba 02 B[ 2 . 

Sulphuric acid and barium hydroxide are representatives 
of two most important classes of compounds, the adds and 
hccses j the oxides which furnish acids when combined with 
water are conveniently termed add oxides, whilst those 
which furnish bases may be termed basic oxides. 

The acid oxides, however, unite with the basic oxides bo 
form a third class of compounds called salts, which are 
usually neutral bodies, that is to say, they have no action 
either on red or on blue litmus ; thus, sulphur trioxide and 
barium oxide unite to form the salt barium sulphate : — 
S 03 + BaO=S 04 Ba. 

The term acid is applied by some chemists to what are 
here called acid oxides, and what we have called basic 
oxides are frequently spoken of as bases, the acids being 
regarded as salts of hydrogen ; this view of the constitu- 
tion of acids is adopted because they are formed by the 
union of oxides of negative elements with the oxide of the 
positive element hydrogen, just as what are ordinarily 
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termed salts are formed by the union of oxides of negative 
with oxides of positive elements. In this article, how- 
ever, the term acid is restricted to compounds containing 
hydrogen. 

The acids formed from the oxides of the various elements 
in the manner above explained all enter into reaction with 
bases, and with especial readiness with those derived from 
the highly positive elements, in such a manner that salts 
are produced, the hydrogen of the acid being displaced by 
the metal of the base, and water formed j for example, 
H2SO4 + Ba"02H2 = BaSO^ + 2OH2 . 

Sulpliunc acid Bailum hy dioxide. Barium sulphate 

We may therefore define an acid to be a compound con- 
taining one or more atoms of hydrogen which may be 
displaced by a metal by the action of a base ; but, as wiU 
be evident later on, although applicable to all acids, this 
definition is of rather too wide a character. 

The hydrides of fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
also readily enter into reaction with bases, exchanging 
their hydrogen for other elements; and as they also 
possess an acid taste and redden blue litmus, they are 
universally regarded as acids. The fact that these com- 
pounds are powerful acids is of considerable importance, 
as showing that it is the association of hydrogen with a 
negative radicle which renders it subject to displacement 
by positive elements — ^that is to say, a compound in which 
hydrogen is associated with a negative radicle will have 
the properties of an. acid, and the more negative the radicle 
the more readily can the hydrogen be displaced. The com- 
position of all known acids is entirely in accordance with 
this view; thus, in nitric acid a single atom of hydrogen 
is associated with the negative compound radicle in 
sulphuric acid two atoms of hydrogen are combined with 
the negative compound radicle SO4, and in phosphoric 
acid three atoms of hydrogen are associated with the nega- 
tive compound radicle PO4 . 

The oxides of the most negative and most positive 
elements most readily combine with water to form acids or 
bases, whilst the oxides of the feebly negative or feebly 
positive elements either do not unite with water or form 
extremely unstable combinations. Similarly, the oxides of 
the most negative and most positive elements unite to- 
gether to form stable salts, much heat being developed 
by their combination, whereas the oxides of feebly nega- 
tive and feebly positive elements either do not unite or 
form very unstable salts. The several oxides of an element 
often difl’er remarkably in properties, however, one oxide 
exhibiting acid characters, whilst another has basic pro- 
perties. 

The oxides of most of the so-called metallic elements 
are acted upon by acids, such as sulphuric, nitric, and 
hydrochloric acids, a salt of the metal being formed in all 
cases in which corresponding salts exist, and the hydro 
gen of the acid being eliminated in combination with the 
oxygen of the oxide as water; for example : — 

MnO 4- H2SO4 = MnSO^ -f- OHg. 

Manganese oxide. Snlphunc acid. Manganese sulphate. Water. 

If corresponding salts do not exist, however, and action 
take place, then other products are obtained. Thus, no 
stable sulphate corresponding with manganese dioxide 
exists, and when this body is decomposed with sulphuric 
acid oxygen is evolved : — 

2Mn02 -h 2E2SO4 = 2MUSO4 + 2OH2 + Og. 

MMgMese Sulphuno Manganese Watpr Oxviren 

dioxide. acid . sulphate. Water. Oxygen. 

Actions of this kind invariably occur with the oxides 
which may be regarded as formed on the type of hydrogen 
dioxide. 

Sulphides. — Sulphur' enters into union with most of the 
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elements forming compounds analogous to the oxides in 
composition and general properties ; in fact, we may dis- 
tinguish acid and basic sulphides, corresponding to the acid 
and basic oxides, and salts formed by the union of these 
two classes of sulphides. With very few exceptions the 
sulphides are solid bodies. Selenium and tellurium, which 
are closely allied to sulphur, also form compounds with 
many elements more or less closely resembling the sul- 
phides, but they are of little importance. 

Chlorides — Bromides — Iodides — Fluorides. — ^W ith very 
few exceptions compounds of all the elements with chlorine 
have been obtained, and, especially from a theoretical point 
of view, the chlorides are a class of bodies of the highest 
importance. The affinity of bromine and iodine for other 
elements being much lower than that of chlorine, and 
their compounds much less stable than the corresponding 
chlorides, comparatively few bromides and iodides are 
known. Fluorides of many of the elements have also been 
obtained. 

Chlorine unites with many of the elements in two or 
more proportions, but at most six atoms of chlorine unite 
with a single atom of another element. The majority of 
the chlorides are either liquids or solid bodies which may 
be more or less readily volatilized. 

Nitrides — Phosphides. — Eitrogen has but a slight 
affinity for other elements j its 'most important comjiounds 
are ammom’a, KHg, cyanogen, CgNa; ^.nd the oxides of 
nitrogen. The only elements which combine with it readily 
are tantalum, titanium, tungsten, and vanadium, and 
most of its compounds can be prepared only by indirect 
methods. 

Phosphorus readily combines with chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, oxygen, and sulphur, and with most of the metals ; 
its compounds with the non-metallic elements are of con- 
siderable importance to the chemist, but its compounds 
writh the metals have been little studied. 

Scarcely any of the remaining elements form compounds 
of importance with elements other than those which have 
already been considered. 

We now proceed to the description of the elements and 
their more .mportant compounds, commencing with hydro- 
gen, and then passing to the so-called nou-metaUic elements, 
which will be considered in the following order : — Hydro- 
gen, oxygen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, 
selenium, tellurium, nitrogen, phosphorus, boron, carbon, 
and silicon ; after which the remaining elements will be 
briefly described as much as possible in the order of their 
relationship to each other. Hydrogen is jdaced at the 
head of the list, because it is the unit or standard of com- 
, parison both for the atomic weights and valencies of the 
remaining elements, and it is now usual also to refer the 
densities in the state of gas of aU compounds to hydrogen. 
On account of the number and variety of their compounds 
with other elements the non-metallic elements are by far 
the most important, and therefore are naturally considered 
before the metals. 

Hydeogen. 

Symbol, H ; Atomic wi, 1 ; Molecular wt., 2 ; Valency, ' • 

This element was discovered by Cavendish in 1766, and 
was called by him inflammable air; the name of Hydrogen is 
derived from -uSiop, water, aadyewd(o,to generate, on account 
of its forming water when burnt. It occurs in the free 
state in the gases of volcanoes, and by the aid of the 
spectroscope has been detected in the sun, stars, and 
nehuljB • it chiefly exists in combination with oxygen as 
waterj and is an important constituent of all vegetable and 
aninud substances. 

I Hydrogen is obtained by the decomposition of water in 
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various ways. Thus, wheu t\\ o platinum piattt, con- 
nected vith the poles of a voltaic batterj-, are plunged 
into water acidulated with a few drops of sulphuric acid, 
hydrogen is evolved from the plate in connection with the 
negative pole, oxygen being disengaged from the positive 
pole. Water is also resolved into its elements when its 
vapour is heated by passing through an intensely ignited 
platinum tube, or by discharging electric sparks in an 
atmosphere of steam j hut under these circumstances, owing 
to the recombination of much of the hydrogen and oxygen, 
only a small quantity of the mixed gases is obtained. 

Hydrogen may also be obtained from water by the action 
of the highly positive metals, csesmm, rubidium, potassium, 
sodium, and lithium, at ordinary temperatures; in each 
case a solution of the metallic hydroxide is obtained, and 
hydrogen evolved, thus : — 

2Ha + 2 OH 2 = Ho -b 2NaOH. 

Sodium Water.” Hydrogen Sodium liydroside. 

Barium, strontium, and calcium also decompose water in 
the cold, and hydrogen is evolved when magnesium is 
heated with water at temperatures below the boiling point 
of the latter. Many other metals, such as iron, mangauese, 
ziuc, cadmium, cobalt, nickel, tin, and antimony evolve 
hydrogen from water when its vapour is passed over the 
metal heated to redness, the oxide of the metal being 
formed, thus : — 

3Fe + 40Ho = 4Ho + Fe^O^. 

Iron. WaterT Hydioe;n. I 

Aluminium also decomposes water at a red heat, but owing 
to the formation of an impermeable coating of aluminium 
oxide on the surface of the metal the action soon stops. 
Metals like copper, mercury, silver, gold, and platinum 
are without action even at a bright red heal Many 
metals, however, which do not decompose water unless 
heated with it, if placed in contact with a more negative 
element cause the evolution of hydrogen at or^ary 
atmospheric temperatures ; for example, if a plate of zinc, 
coated with spongy copper by immersion in a solution of 
copper sulphate, be placed in water, hydrogen is gradually 
evolved, the reaction which occurs being as follows : — 

Zn + 2 OH 2 = Hg -t- Zn(OH )2 

Zinc. Water. [Hydrogen. Zinc hydroxide. 

Hydrogen is usually prepared by tbe action of zinc or 
iron on a solution of bydrocbloric or snlpburic acid. The 
change which occurs is represented in the following equa- 
tions : — • 

Zn b 2HC1 = Hg + ZnClg 

Zinc. Hydrochloric acid. HydrogKU Zinc chloride 

Zn "b 0280^ = Hg + ZnSO^. 

Zma Sulphuric acid. Hydrogen. Zinc sulphate. 

Ah metals which readily decompose water when heated 
readily furnish hydrogen on treatment with hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acid, and many other metals enter more or 
less readily (although none so readily) into reaction with 
these acids ; also many other adds may be used in place 
of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, but none act more readily. 
In all cases tbe action consists in the displacement of the 
hydrogen of the acid by tbe metal employed, and if the 
acid is not one whicb can enter into reaction with the dis- 
placed hydrogen, the latter is evolved as gas. If pure 
hydrogen is required, it is necessary to employ pure zinc 
or iron ; the impurities in the ordinary metal communicate 
an extremely disagi’eeable odour to the gas. 

On the large scale nearly pure hydrogen may be pre- 
pared by passing steam over charcoal or coke heated to dull 
redness. If the temperature he kept sufficiently low, 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide are the sole products : — 
C-b2H20-2H2-bC02, 
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and the latter may be removed by causing the gas to 
traver.->e a vessel filled with slaked lime ; but if tbe tem- 
perature be allowed to rise too high carbon monoxide is 
also produced, and cannot be removed from the mixture. 

Pure hydrogen is a colourless, transparent, odourless 
and tasteless gas. It has never been liquefied, and is very 
slightly soluble in water, 100 volumes of water dissolving 
1‘93 volumes of the gas at all temperatures between 0° 
and 24° C, It is the lightest of all known bodies, its 
specific gravity being 'OGOS, that of air being unity; one 
litre of hydrogen at 0° C, and under the pressure of 7 CO 
mm. of meremy’', weighs '0896 gramme, and it is impor- 
tant to remember this number, since the weight of a litre 
of any other ga>) may be at once found by multiplying 
•0S90 by half the molecular weight of the gas, the specific 
gravity of a gas referred to hydrogen being alway.s half its 
molecular weight (p. 471), 

Pure hydrogen is not poisonous, though it cannot sup- 
port life; and if mixed with a certain proportion of oxygen, 
It may be breathed for some time without inconvenience. 
It is extremely inflammable, and burns in tbe air with a 
colourless non-luminous flame forming water ; a burning 
taper is extinguished wheu plunged into hydrogen, and all 
bodies which burn in the air are incapable of burning in 
hydrogen. 

Hydrogen does not spontaneously enter into reaction 
with any of the elements, although it has a powerful 
affinity for several of them. Thus, wFeu hydrogen and 
oxygen are mixed nothing occurs, but if a burning 
taper or a heated wire is applied, a violent explosion 
ensues, water being produced. Similarly, chlorine and 
hydrogen are wnthout action upon each other in the dark, 
but if the mixture is exposed to a bright light or is heated 
by the passage of an electric spark, the gases at once com- 
bine with explosive violence, forming hydrochloric acid. 
It has already been pointed out that we must suppose that 
the molecules which constitute free hydrogen, chlorine, and 
oxygen gases are diatomic, and that hydrogen and chlo- 
rine, for example, do not directly combine to form hydro- 
chloric acid, but that an action occurs such as is represented 
by the equation — 

Hg-J-Clg^HCl-l-HCl, 

and that, therefore, the combination of the atoms of chlo- 
rine and hydrogen is preceded by the separation of the two 
atoms of chlorine in the chlorine molecules, and of the two 
atoms of hydrogen in the hydrogen molecules, from each 
other, whidi necessarily involves an expenditure of energy. 
The application of heat, we may assume, serves to effect 
this decomposition of some of the molecule of hydrogen, 
oxygen, and chlorine into their constituent atoms, and 
since much heat is evolved by the subsequent combination 
of the atoms of hydrogen and chlorine, or of hydrogen and 
oxygen, it is only necessary to apply heat to start the re- 
action, because the remaining molecules are decomposed by 
the heat developed in the formation of the first portions of 
water or hydrochloric acid. 

Gompouttds of hydrogen with bromine, iodine, sulphur, 
and nitrogen may also he obtained directly from these 
elements and hydrogen, although only with difficulty and 
in small quantity. 

Oxygen. 

Symbol, 0; Atomic wt., 16’96 ; Molecular wt, 31‘92 ; Vaiency,". 

Oxygen was first isolated by Priestley in 1774 ; its name 
is derived from sour, and yewdo), to generate, in allu- 
sion to the circumstance that many of the bodies formed 
by combining it with other elements dissolve in water, pro- 
ducing sour or add solutions. It was long believed, in 
fad^ that oxygen was a constituent of all acids. 
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Oxygen is tlie most abundant and the most important 
of all tte elements. About one-fiftt of tbo atmosphere 
consists of free oxygen ; it is the chief constituent by 
weight of water j it is an important constituent of all animal 
and vegetable substances, and is contained in greater or 
less proportion in most mineral substances. 

Oxygen may be obtained from water in the manner al- 
ready mentioned under hydrogen, by decomposing it by an 
electric current, and also by transmitting chlorine gas and 
steam through a porcelain tube heated to bright red- 
ness — 

2CI2 + 2OH2 = O2 -h 4 HC 1 ; 

ClilQime Water. Oxygen. HydrocUonc acid. 

the oxygen is freed from hydrochloric acid and any ex- 
cess of chlorine by passing it through a solntion of sodium 
hydroxide. 

The most interesting method of obtaining oxygen, al- 
though it is not a usual method of preparing it, is that by 
which It was first isolated by Priestley. When mercury is 
heated in contact with air to a temperature just below its 
boiling point, it gradually becomes covered with a red 
scale of mercuric oxide, HgO, and when this red scale is 
exposed to a considerably higher temperature it is broken 
up into oxygen and metallic mercury. 

The oxides of gold, platinum, and other metals which 
have but a alight affinity for oxygen, are very readily 
decomposed when heated, oxygen being evolved and the 
metal remaining. Many other metallic oxides, and espe- 
cially those which may be regarded as formed on the type 
of hydrogen dioxide, which readily breaks up into water 
and oxygen, W'hen more or less strongly heated, are re- 
solved into oxygen and a lower oxide : — lead dioxide, PhOg, 
barium dioxide, BaOo , and manganese dioxide, MnOg, for 
example. In the case of manganese dioxide, SMnOg give 
Mn304, the decomposition taking place at a red heat. 
Barium dioxide when strongly heated gives up one-half of 
its oxygen to produce barium monoxide, 2 BaO_,= 0 ,,-J- 2 BaO; 
and by passing moist air over less heated barium mon- 
oxide it may be reconverted into the dioxide, which may 
he decomposed by a stronger heat. By repetitions of these 
processes it is possible to procure large quantities of oxy- 
gen with the aid of a small quantity of barium dioxide, 
and it has been proposed to employ this method for the 
preparation of oxygen on the large scale, but in practice 
there have been found difficulties attending its use. 

Ordinarily when pure oxygen is required it is prepared 
by heating potassium chlorate, which ultimately furnishes 
potassium chloride and oxygen: 2EOIO3 = SOg-f 2 KCI. 
This decomposition requires a high temperature, and can 
only be effected in vessels of Aard glass, hut when the 
chlorate is mixed with about one-eighth of its weight 
of a metallic oxide, such as copper oxide, ferric oxide, or 
manganese dioxide, the oxygen is given off at a consider- 
ably lower temperature, and with great rapidity ; in this 
case, however, it is impure, being always contaminated 
with small quantities of chlorine. 

When potassium chlorate is heated alone the salt fuses, 
but after a considerable evolution of oxygen has taken 
place the fused mass becomes pasty, and on examination it 
is found to consist of a mixture of potassium chloride and 
potassium perchlorate, KCIO4, so that the first stage in the 
decomposition may be represented by the equation — 

2KCIO3 = 02 - 1 - KOIO4 -1- KOI; 

potassium chlorate. Oxygen Potassium perchlorate. Potassium chloride. 

the potassium perchlorate is resolved on further heating into 
oxygen and potassium chloride. When a metallic oxide 
is mixed with the chloride, however, and heat applied, 
the latter does not fuse, and the formation of potassium 
perchlorate cannot he detected at any stage of the decom- 


position. It is difficult to explain the manner in which 
the metallic oxide acts in promoting the decompo- 
sition of the chlorate, since it is found to be un- 
changed at the conclusion of the reaction; but it is a 
well-known fact that many bodies which, under ordinary 
circumstances, do not yield oxygen, readily part with this 
element when another substance having a tendency to 
combine or enter into reaction with oxygen is introduced 
into the sphere of action. Thus, when potassium dichro- 
mate is heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, oxygen is 
evolved, the yellow solution becoming green owing to the 
formation of chromium sulphate — 

2K2Cr20y -f IOH2SO4 = 

Potassium diehiioniate. Sulphuric acid, 

3O2 - 1 - 2^2(804)3 + 4KHSO4 8OH2. 

Oxygen. Chiomium sulphate. 

But if the di chromate is dissolved in a considerable quan- 
tity of water no change of this kind takes place even after 
prolonged heating ; when, however, a body like sulphur- 
ous acid, H2SO3, which has a teudency to unite with oxy- 
gen to form sulphuric acid, is added to the solntion, it at 
once becomes green, — the dichromate being decomposed as 
represented in the above equation, and the oxygen being fixed 
by the sulphurous acid. Hence it is not improbable that 
the metalUc oxide acts in virtue of a tendency to form 
a higher oxide, which higher oxide is no sooner produced, 
however, than it is broken up into oxygen and the lower 
oxide. The lower oxide may again undergo conversion 
into the higher oxide and the latter be broken up into 
oxygen and lower oxide, so that a relatively small 
quantity of the metallic oxide may suffice to promote the 
decomposition of a relatively large quantity of chlorate. 

When a small quantity of cohalt sesquioxide, or a few 
drops of a solution of a cobalt salt, is added to a clear con- 
centrated aqueous solutiou of bleaching powder, which is 
then gently heated, oxygen is evolved with great regularity, 
and the bleaching powder is completely resolved into oxy- 
gen and calcium chloride — 

20aCl2O = 02-}- 2aaCl2 . 

Bleaching po-wder. Oxygen. Calcium chloride. 

The bleaching powder solution is not decomposed in this 
manner when heated alone, and there is no doubt that the 
cobalt oxide induces the decomposition by acting as a carrier 
of oxygen ; that is to say, it first takes oxygen away and 
passes to a higher state of ^oxidation, and then gives it 
up again, the higher oxide being an extremely unstable 
body. 

"V^en silver oxide is added to a solution of hydrogen 
dioxide in water, metallic silver, water, and oxygen are pro- 
duced — 

Ag ,0 + H2O2 = O2 -F 2 Ag OH2. 

IS saver. W«.r. 

This reaction is especially interesting, as it affords experi- 
mental evidence in favour of the assumption that the mole- 
cule of oxygen consists of two atoms ; moreover, a very 
considerable quantity of heat is developed in the reaction, 
and since there is every reason for believing that the 
separation of an atom of oxygen from silver oxide, and of 
an atom of oxygen from hydrogen dioxide, are both opera- 
tions which involve an expenditure of energy, there can 
be little doubt that the heat developed is due to the com- 
bination of the atoms of oxygen to form molecules. In 
other words, this reaction affords evidence that oxygen 
atoms have a powerful affinity for each other. 

The green leaves of plants with the aid of sunlight are 
enabled to decompose water and carbon dioxide, and 
evolve oxygen from them. 
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Ko method has yet been devised of directly separating 
pure oxygen from air, but Graham has shown that it is 
possible to obtain an “air” containing about 41 ’6 per 
cent, by volume of oxygen instead of about 20*8 per cent, 
which is the amount present in ordinary air, by dialyzing 
air through india-rubber. For this purpose a bag com- 
posed of the thinnest india-rubber supported on cloth is 
connected with a Sprengel air-pump j if the pump is kept 
in action, after the air is exhausted from the bag, it is 
found that it continues slowly to deliver “air” which, 
however, is richer in oxygen than ordinary air in about 
the proportions above-mentioned. The gases do not pass 
through actual pores, but apparently they are dissolved by 
the rubber, which is thus ijoetted through by the liquefied 
gases, and evaporate into the vacuum on the other side of 
the membrane, the increased amount of oxygen being 
doubtless due to the greater solubility of oxygen in 
rubber. 

Many other methods of obtaining oxygen are known, 
but the above given are suflScient to illustrate the nature 
of the changes by which it is produced. 

Oxygen is a colourless, odourless, and tasteless gas, which 
has hitherto resisted all attempts to liquefy it ; it is only 
slightly soluble in water, 100 volumes of which at ordi- 
nary atmospheric temperatures dissolve about three volumes 
of oxygen. All bodies which burn In the air bum with 
greatly increased brilliancy and rapidity in oxygen j thus, 
a glowing splinter of wood bursts into flame when plunged 
into oxygen, and bums with great brilliancy; and even 
iron, if heated to redness before it is introduced into the 
gas, readily burns in it. In aU cases in which bodies bum 
in oxygen the substances burnt combine with the oxygen 
to form new substances, and the heat and light developed 
are a consequence of their rmion. The weight of the pro- 
ducts corresponds exactly with the weight of the body 
burned plus the weight of the oxygen consumed. The 
combination of two or more bodies when thus accom- 
panied by the development of heat and light is termed 
combustion, the body burnt being the combustible, and the 
body in which the burning takes place the supporter of 
combustion. Thus, hydrogen is a combustible since it 
burns in oxygen, but oxygen is a supporter of combus- 
tion, These terms are merely relative, however, since 
oxygen may just as readily be burnt in hydrogen as 
hydrogen in oxygen ; and, similarly, air may be burnt in 
coal gas. 

The combination of oxygen with other elements is 
termed oxidation. In all cas^ of oxidation heat is 
developed, but it depends entirely upon the rapidity with 
which the oxidation is efifected whether light is also pro- 
duced, that is to say, whether what is ordinarily termed 
combustion takes place. Thus, when iron is burnt in oxygen, 
the combination of the two elements is effected with great 
rapidity, and a large amount of heat is developed within a 
very short space of time, and hence the product of com- 
bustion is intensely heated and becomes inKindescent; 
when, however, iron slowly oxidizes or rusts, no light is 
produced, although actually more heat is developed than 
when the same weight of iron is burnt in oxygen, the 
oxide ^6304 being formed in the latter and the oxide 
FegOg in the former case. 

The various elements enter into reaction with osygen 
with very various degrees of readiness, but as in the case of 
hydrogen and oxygen it is mostly necessary at least to 
start the reaction by the application of heat ; and if the com- 
bination of the two elements can give rise to the develox>- 
ment of only a moderate’ amount of heat, it is usually 
necessary to continue the application of heat until the 
oxidation is complete. Phosphorus slowly absorbs oxygen, 
but the remaining non-metallic elements are not affected 
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by it at ordinary temperatures. The highly positive metals 
readily absorb it ; the majority of the metals, however, when 
in the massive state are unacted upon in dry oxygen, but 
undergo oxidation more or less readily in moist oxygen or 
air. The coating of oxide first formed frequently protects 
the metal from more than a superficial oxidation. Some 
of the metals when in a state of very fine division, for 
instance, lead as obtained by the ignition of its tartrate, 
undergo oxidation so readily, however, that spontaneous 
combustion results from their mere exposure to air or 
oxygen. The spontaneous combustion of substances such 
as woollen refuse, greasy tow, and hay is a precisely similar 
phenomenon, — the heat developed by their slow oxidation 
being to a great extent retained, as they are bad conductors 
of heat, until finally it becomes sufficient to inflame them. 
Most animal and vegetable substances when exposed to 
the air decay, and it is generally supposed that they simply 
undergo slow oxidation. Pasteur has shown, however, 
that the oxidizing power of atmospheric oxygen is much 
exaggerated, and that the decay of animal and vegetable 
substances exposed to air is not simply the result of the 
action of the atmospheric oxygen, but of the action of oxygen 
assisted by microscopic organisms, the decay taking place 
at an extremely slow and almost imperceptible rate when 
these organisms are entirely excluded 

’When the colourless gas nitric oxide is mixed with 
oxygen, red fumes of higher oxides of nitrogen are formed, 
and by this reaction oxygen may with facility be detected 
and distinguished from other gases. A solution of potas- 
sium hydroxide and pyxogallol, or pyrogallic acid, or an am- 
moniacal solution of cuprous chloride, absorbs oxygen with 
avidity and may be employed to remove it from a mixture 
of gases 

Ozone, 

Symbol, Og ; Molecnlar wt,, 47*88. 

■When exposed to the action of electricity, and especially 
under the influence of what is termed the silent discharge, 
oxygen undergoes a contraction of volume and acquires 
remarkably different properties, its chemical activity being 
greatly enhanced. It has been shown that the change 
consists in the conversion of the oxygen into an allotropic 
modification which has received the name of ozone (o^to) 
in allusion to its peculiar odour ; and from Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s experiments (Jd, jSoc. Tra 7 is,, 1872, p. 435) there 
can be no doubt that ozone differs from ordinary oxygen 
merely in that its molecule contains three atoms; this 
difference is expressed in the following graphic fomulse : — 



Oxygen. Ozone. 

Various forms of apparatus are employed in ozonizing 
oxygen, but all are constructed on the principle of the 
Siemens’s induction tube. This consists of two wide 
tubes of nearly equal diameter placed one within the other 
and coated on their exterior surfaces with tinfoil; the coat- 
ings of tinfoil are connected with the terminals of a power- 
ful induction coil, and a current of oxygen is passed 
through the narrow space between the two tubes, and is 
thus submitted to the action of the electric discharge. In 
the apparatus employed by Brodie the coatings of tinfoil 
are dwpensed with, but the inner tabe is filled with water 
in which is placed one of the terminal wires of the induc- 
tion coil, and the outer tube is immersed in a vessel of 
water in connection with the other terminal wire of the 
coiL 

It is essential that the oxygen submitted to the electric 
action be pure and in a very dry condition ; and it is espe- 
cially desirable to prevent the elevation of temperature 
V. — 61 
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consequent on the electric action, which may be done by 
placing fragments of ice in the interior of the tube and 
also in the water contained in the external cylinder in 
which the induction tube is immersed. 

But it is not possible in this manner to convert more than 
about 15 per cent, of the oxygen into ozone, and Brodie’s 
experiments prove that there is a fixed limit prescribed by 
the conditions of experiment, beyond which the forma- 
tion of ozone cannot pass. The explanation of this appears 
to be that the formation of ozone belongs to the class of 
actions termed dissociation phenomena j that is to say, not 
only is oxygen converted into ozone by the electrical action, 
but ozone is also reconverted into oxygen, the amount of 
ozone actually obtained uuder given conditions of experi- 
ment being dependent upon the extent to which tihese 
two opposite kinds of change take place. We may there- 
fore expect that the amount of oxygen finally obtained in 
tbe form of ozone will be greater the less the ozone is 
exposed to the electric action ; and that this is actually 
the case is proved by the fact that no advantage is gained 
by submitting the oxygen more than once to the electric 
action or by passing it slowly through the induction tube, 
and also by the behaviour of carbon dioxide. When this gas 
is submitted to the action of the electric discharge, it is 
partially resolved into carbon monoxide and oxygen, and 
the latter is in part transformed into ozone. Brodie has 
shown that it is not difficult, by passing a rapid current of 
carbon dioxide through the induction tube, to convert 
75 per cent, of the oxygen eliminated from the carbon 
dioxide into ozone, and has even succeeded in converting as 
much as 85 per cent. 

Pure ozone has never yet been obtained, however. 
Ozone is also formed in small quantity when water is de- 
composed by the electric current, employing plates of 
platinum or gold as electrodes; the amount produced is 
greater the smaller the electrodes. The slow oxidation of 
phosphorus in moist air is said to be attended with the 
production of small quantities of ozone, and it is probable 
that ozone is formed in other slow oxidations ; it appears 
that in ail such cases the formation of ozone is accompanied 
by that of hydrogen dioxide, a fact which is also true of 
electrolytic ozone. 

Traces of ozone are usually present in the atmosphere, 
especially in the open country ; and it no doubt plays an 
important part in the removal of organic impurities from 
the atmosphere. 

Ozone is a colourless gas of peculiar unpleasant odour; 
100 volumes of water at 0° 0. only absorb about *5 volume; 
so that it is considerably less soluble than oxygen. Air 
charged with ozone exerts an irritating action upon the 
respiratory organs. Ozone is chiefly remarkable, however, 
on account of its oxidizing power. Thus, dry mercury, 
which is not in the least affected by ordinaiy oxygen, un- 
less heated to near its boiling point, is at once oxidized by 
ozone, and dry iodine absorbs ozone and is oxidized by it. 

It bleaches a solution of indigo, which is oxidized by it. 

It also rapidly corrodes organic substances, such as cork 
and caoutchouc, which therefore cannot be employed in 
experiments with ozone. ParaflGln, however, is not attacked 
by it, and an excellent air-tight joint between two glass 
tubes may be made by means of it. A piece of glass tube, 
into which they exactly fit, is slipped over the two tubes, 
which are placed close together, and a fragment of pure 
paraffin is placed at the external junction of the tubes ; on 
gently heating the paraffin it melts, and the liquid being 
extremely limpid runs into and fills up the narrow space 
between the tubes. 

In the conversion of oxygen into ozone the volume con- 
tracts by one-tbird, three molecules of oxygen furnishing 
•two molecules of ozone. 


S T E Y 

SOg = 2 O 3 ; 

Oxygen. Ozone, 

but when ozone is reconverted into oxygen the volume 
increases to the same extent that it diminishes when 
oxygen is converted into ozone, since 

2O3 = 3O2. 

Ozone. Oxygen 

The conversion of ozone into oxygen may be effected by 
heat. Thus, when ozonized oxygen is passed through a 
glass tube heated to 110° C, shght decomposition of the 
ozone takes place; at 200° C. the decomposition is very 
rapid, about 97 per cent, being converted into oxygen; 
and below 300° C. decomposition is complete. 

Similarly, ozone is decomposed to an unlimited extent by 
contact with metallic silver, and by manganese dioxide, 
lead dioxide, and copper oxide, without the substances 
undergoing more than an excessively minute increase of 
weight in tbe reaction. These decompositions afford in- 
stances of recurrent action, the active substance being 
alternately oxidized and reduced by the ozone ; in the case 
of silver, supposing silver monoxide is formed, although the 
oxide produced is probably a higher oxide, the reaction 
may be represented in the following manner : — 

2Ag -f O 3 = Og -f AggO; 

Silver. Ozone. Oxygen. Silver oxide. 

AggO -{-03 = 2O2 + 2Ag. 

Silver oxide. Ozone. Oxygen. Silver. 

Many reactions are known which prove that ozone has 
this power of effecting deoxidation, although itself a most 
powerful oxidizing agent j thus, by its action on a solution 
of sodium dioxide, sodium monoxide and oxygen are ob- 
tained : — 

HugOg -1- O3 = 2O2 + ITagO . 

Sodium dioxide. Ozone. Oxygen. Sodium oxide. 

The decomposition of ozone in this manner by silver, (fee., 
is accompanied by the development of a considerable 
amount of heat ; thus, according to Berthelot, no less than 
29,600 units of heat are evolved in the reaction 

203 = 302. 

A corresponding amount of energy must therefore be 
expended in the formation of ozone from ordinary oxygen. 
But the conversion of ozone into ordinary oxygen is to be 
regarded as occurring in two stages, — ^in the first the mole- 
cule is resolved into Og -f 0 , and in the second two atoms 
of oxygen from two molecules of ozone unite forming a 
molecule of ordinary oxygen. The splitting lip of the 
ozone molecule into 0^+0 probably requires an expendi- 
ture of energy, so that the energy developed in the reaction 
in the form of heat is due to the combination of the atoms 
of oxygen to form molecules, but is less than that actually 
developed by their combination by the amount expended 
in tbe decomposition of the ozone molecules. As already 
pointed out, the fact that so large an amount of heat is 
developed by the combination of oxygen with oxygen indi- 
cates that the affinity of the oxygen atoms for each other 
is very considerable. This being the case, we are enabled 
also to understand how it is that ozone has such superior 
power as an oxidizing agent as compared with ordinary 
oxygen, for it is evident that, in reactions into which oxy- 
gen enters, for every 32 grammes employed an amount of 
energy corresponding to at least 29,600 heat units must 
he expended in order to separate the two atoms forming 
the oxygen molecules from each other ; whereas, mostly, 
when ozone is employed, the amount of energy to be 
expended is only that required to effect the decomposition 
of the ozone molecules into Og + 0 , which is probably very 
small. 

The amount of oxidation effected by the same amount of 
ozone varies, however, according to the nature of the body 
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oxidized, and Brodie’s experiments show that four classes 
of oxidations may he effected hy ozone : — 

In the first class of reactions one-third of the molecule is 
active in effecting oxidation, the remaining two-thirds being 
obtained as oxygen, so that the volume of oxygen ob- 
tained is the same as the volume of ozone operated upon. 
If the number of atoms of oxygen active in effecting oxida- 
tion are placed within brachete, this class of oxidations is 
expressed by the equation — 

03=Oo+(0) I 

The action of ozone on a solution of sodium dioxide, 
quoted above, and its action on a solution of potassium 
iodide — 

2 KI + OHg + O 3 = Oo + lo + 2KHO, 

’’fS'r 

on ferrous chloride and sulphate, on an acid solution of 
potassium ferrocyanide, and on sodium arsenite, are special 
cases of this class of oxidations. 

In the second class of reactions, four atoms of oxygen 
from two molecules of ozone are active, the remaining two 
atoms being obtained as oxygen j or 

20g = 02 + 4(0) . . . n. 

The oxidation of strongly alkaline solutions of sodium 
hyposulphite, the oxidation of hydriodio acid, and the 
oxidation of barium pentasulphide are included in this 
class. 

In a third class of reactions, ten atoms of oxygen from 
four molecules of ozone are active in promoting oxidation, 
a single molecule of oxygen being obtained ; or 

403 = 02+10(0) .... III. 
The oxidation of sodium sulphydrate and of hydriodic 
acid at 0° C. are to he referred to this class. 

Lastly, in a fourth class of reactions, the entire molecule 
is active in effecting oxidation; or 

03 = 3(0) lY. 

Examples of this class are afforded hy the oxidation of tin 
dichloride, oil of turpentine, and neutral and slightly 
alkaline solutions of sodium hyposulphite. 

That ozone can thus enter into reaction in so many 
different ways affords the most conclusive evidence of its 
compound nature, and hy these reactions it may be dis- 
tinguished from all known gases, and estimated. 

The reaction with potassium iodide is usually employed 
for the detection of ozone, the liberation of iodine being 
rendered evident by the addition of starch paste, which 
with iodine furnishes a beautiful blue colour. The libera- 
tion of iodine from potassium iodide is not alone sufficient 
proof, however, of the presence of ozone. By comparing 
at different times the depth of colour produced on exposing 
slips of paper moistened with starch paste and potassium 
io^de solution to the air, for the same length of time, an 
estimate of the relative amounts of ozone present may be 
obtained. 

Compounds of Hj/drogen with Oxygen. 

Water. 

Symbol, OH 3 ; Molecular wt., 17 '96. 

Hydrogen and oxygen when mixed do not enter into 
reaction at the ordinary temperature ; hut the contact of 
flame or of any other red-hot body, the passage of the 
electric spark, and the contact of platinum cause reaction 
to take place with explosion. The flame and the electric 
spark act by their intense heat, and the nature of the 
influence which, perhaps, heat exercises in inducing the 
combination of %drogen and oxygen has already been 
pointed out ; but the action of platinum is more obscure. 
Spongy platinum and the fine powder of that metal called 


platinum black, although cold, cause the mixed gases to 
explode as readily as flame does. Even polished slips of 
platinum, if perfectly clean, will cause the reaction to take 
place, although more slowly. It appears that at first the 
absorption of the gases on the surface of the cold metal, 
and the consequent approximation of their particles, is 
sufficient to induce the combination of a part of the gases , 
this being accompanied by the development of heat, the 
metal becomes warmed and acts more vigorously, and the 
combination of further quantities of the gases takes place, 
by which more heat is developed, so that by degrees the 
metal becomes red-hot, and if any of the mixed gases be 
still uncombined it causes them to explode. In the case 
of the powder or the sponge, especially the former, all this 
takes place .^o rai>idly from the enormous surface of the 
metal, that it becomes red-hot as soon as it is introduced, 
and fires the mixture as rapidly as a flame. Now, it i.-s 
well known that metallic platinum, and especially spongy 
platinum, or platinum black, readily condenses gases upon 
its surface ; but the condensation is attended by the de- 
velopment of heat, and it seems not improbable, therefore, 
that its action in causing the combination of hydrogen 
with oxygen is of the same character as the action of 
flame, — that the platinum, in fact, does not itself induce 
the combination, but that the heat resulting from the con- 
densation of the gases by the platinum is the direct cause 
of the reaction. Graham’s researches have shown also 
that heated platinum absorbs hydrogen, and the absorp- 
j tion is doubtless accompanied by the development of heat ; 
this is an additional reason for the action of platinum 
becoming more vigorous as it becomes warmer. 

A series of experiments by Yon Meyer {Journal fiir 
pralitische Ghemie, 1876, p. 121) may here be referred to, 
as illustrating in a remarkable manner the influence of 
finely-divided platinum in causing the combination of 
gases. It was first shown hy Bunsen that when a mixture 
of hydrogen and carbon monoxide is exploded with insuffi- 
cient oxygen to convert these two gases respectively into 
wuter and carbon dioxide, whatever the proportions em- 
ployed, the quantities oxidized are always in a simple 
molecular ratio. Erom Yon Meyer’s experiments it ap- 
pears that, when a similar mixture is placed in contact with 
finely-divided platinum, although the oxidation is effected 
very slowly, the same law obtains. TVbereas, however, 
when the mixture of the three gases is exploded, always 
relatively more hydrogen than carbon monoxide is oxi- 
dized, the proportion in which the two gases are burnt being 
on the average about as 3 to 1, the reverse is the case when 
their oxidation is slowly effected with the aid of platinum ; 
in the latter case the number of molecules of carbon mon- 
oxide oxidized to the dioxide is from 7 to 8 times as great 
as the number of hydrogen atoms oxidized to water. 

When oxygen and hydrogen, from whatever cause, enter 
into reaction, it is always in the proportions to form water, 
— that is, invariably in the proportion of 2 volumes of 
hydrogen gas to 1 volume of oxygen gas. Any excess of 
either is left uncombined. If the water which is formed 
be measured as steam or gas, and its volmne compared 
with the volume of the mixed gases at the same tempera- 
ture before combination, it is found that condensation has 
taken place, 2 volumes of water gas being obtained from 2 
volumes of hydrogen and 1 volume of oxygen gas , hence — 

2H2 + 0.2 = 2H2O . 

Hydrogan. Oxygen. Water. 

In the liquid state, however, the volume of the water 
formed is so small as compared with the volume occupied 
by the mixed gases that it may be neglected, so that if 
the contraction in volume which occurs on explosion is 
measured at the ordinary temperature, two-thirds of the 
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contraction represents tlie hydrogen, and one-third the 
oxygen, which has disappeared. This enables us to use 
hydrogen to determine the amount of free oxygen in air, 
or in any gaseous mixture, one-third of the contraction 
which occurs when a measured quantity of the gas is ex- 
ploded with a measured excess of hydrogen representing 
the amount of oxygen present. 

The aflSnity of oxygen for hydrogen, as measured by the 
heat developed by their combination, is very great, 68,376 
units of heat, according to Thomsen, being evolved in 
the combination of 16 grammes of oxygen with 2*005 
grammes of hydrogen, the product being liquid water at 
18^ C. By burning the two gases together from a jet the 
most intense artificial heat that is known, except that of 
the discharge of a powerful galvanic battery, is produced. 

It is well here to call attention to the circumstance that 
the equations ordinarily employed to express the formation 
of water from its elements, and vice versa the resolution of 
water into its elements, viz. — 

2H2 + 0, = 2H20, 

and 

2H_.0 = 02 + 2H2, 

do not take into account that in the one case a large 
amount of heat is developed, and that in the other case a 
corresponding amount of energy is expended. These 
equations merely represent, in fact, the distribution of 
weight in the changes, and therefore are but imperfect ex- 
pressions of what really occurs, since the development of 
heat in the formation of water, and the absorption of heat, 
or the expenditure of a corresponding amount of some 
other form of energy in its decomposition, are integral 
parts of the changes, the amount of heat developed or ab- 
sorbed, under given conditions, being as definite and con- 
stant as the weights of the substances which enter into 
reaction and are produced. The same may be said of all 
equations employed to represent chemical change. 

The composition of water may be determined by burn- 
ing a known weight of hydrogen in an excess of oxygen, 
and weighing the water produced ; then the difference be- 
tween the weight of the hydrogen burnt and of the water 
produced is the amount of oxygen combined with the hy- 
drogen. Or hydrogen is passed over a weighed quantity 
of copper oxide in a tube heated to redness ; the hydrogen 
then reduces the oxide or removes the oxygen from it, 
forming water, \vhich is carefully collected and weighed, 
and the loss of weight which the tube of copper oxide 
suffers is carefully determined. The loss of weight of the 
copper oxide gives the amount of oxygen, and the differ- 
ence between this and the amount of water produced is 
the amount of hydrogen combined with this amount of 
oxygen. 

The amount of oxygen combined with 2 parts by 
weight, or 2 atoms, of hydrogen is usually stated to be 16 
parts, and 1 6 is generally regarded as the atomic weight of 
oxygen. But from the examination of the determinations 
which have been made by various elements of the com- 
position of water, Staas, to whom we are indebted for the 
most exact determinations of atomic weights yet made, 
arrives at the conclusion that this number is too high, and 
that the atomic weight of oxygen is certainly not higher 
than 15 '96. Thomsen has recently determined the amount 
of water produced by buruiug 2 litres of hydrogen in an 
excess of oxygen, and taking Eegnault’s numbers for the 
specific gravities of oxygen and hydrogen, he obtains a 
number for the atomic weight of oxygen which is in com- 
plete accordance with that given by Staas. 

At the ordinary temperature of the air water is a clear, 
transparent, tasteless, and odourless liquid; it appears 
colourless when seen in small quantity, but that it really 
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has a pale blue colour is apparent when a shining white 
object is viewed through a column several feet in thickness. 

Water is solid at temperatures below 0° 0., 0° 0. being 
the temperature at which frozen water or ice melts ; the 
melting point is diminished by increase of pressure to the 
slight extent of 0*00757° C, for each additional atmosphere. 
Water expands in freezing, its density compared with 
water at 0° C. being *92. The conversion of liquid -water 
at 0° 0. into solid water or ice is accompanied by the libera- 
tion of heat, and heat is rendered latent or absorbed to the 
same extent in the melting of ice, — the quantity of heat 
absorbed or hberated in the melting. of ice or freezing of 
water being sufficient to raise the temperature of 79 times 
its weight of water from 0° to 1° C. 

Water evapoi*ates at all temperatures when in contact 
with atmospheric air or other gases, and the vapour given 
off has a density and tension determined by the tempera- 
ture; the tension of the vapour rapidly rises with the 
temperature, until at 100° C. it is equal to the ordinary at- 
mospheric pressure (760 mm.), and the water boils. The 
boiling point, however, rapidly rises with increase of pres- 
sure, and sinks when the pressure is diminished ; thus 
under the pressure of two atmospheres water boils at 
121° C,, and under the pressure of twelve atmospheres at 
190° C. When water boils under the ordinary atmo- 
spheric temperature it is converted into 1600 times its 
volume of vapour. The conversion into vapour is attended 
with the absorption of a large amount of heat, — the quan- 
tity of heat absorbed or rendered latent in the conversion 
of water at 100° C. into steam of the same temperature 
being sufficient to raise the temperature of 536 times the 
weight of water converted into steam from 0° to 1° 0. 

Water, chemically speaking, is a remarkably neutral 
substance, and hence its great value to the chemist as a 
solvent. There are very few substances which are not to 
some extent dissolved by it, but the solubility of different 
substances is very unequal. Heat generally increases its 
solvent power, w-hilst cold diminishes it ; there are many 
exceptions to this rule, however. The dissolution of sub- 
stances which may again be separated from the solution 
undecomposed is accompanied, in the majority of cases, 
with an absorption of heat, as will be evident on inspection 
of the table on p. 485. In the first column the name of 
the substance is given, and in the second its formula ; the 
third exhibits the number of molecules of water (in 
grammes) in which one molecule (in grammes) of the sub- 
stance is dissolved at about 1 8° 0. ; the fourth column 
shows the number of units of heat developed or absorbed, the 
- sign indicating that heat is absorbed, and the •+ sign 
that it is developed. 

It is extremely difficult to interpret the meaning of num- 
bers such as are contained in the table, especially as we 
are almost entirely ignorant of the condition of substances 
in solution in water. But there is no doubt that the 
heat developed or absorbed on dissolving a solid substance 
is the mean result of several distinct operations, which 
partly, perhaps, involve an absorption, and partly a de- 
velopment of heat. Thus, in the first place, there is a 
change of state from the solid to the liquid, which in most 
if not all cases involves an expenditure of energy ; then, 
many substances on dissolving in water combine with it, 
the combination probably being always attended with de- 
velopment of heat. Contraction also generally takes place 
in the dissolution of salts in water, and is accompanied by a 
considerable development of heat, arising from the great 
resistance which water offers to compression. Chemists, 
moreover, are inclined to the belief that very many if not 
all substances, even those which are ordinarily regarded as 
stable in presence of water, enter to a greater or less ex- 
tent into reaction with water when dissolved in it ; a solu- 
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tion of sodium cHoride, for example, may be regarded as 
containing a certain amount of sodium hydroxide and 
hydrochloric acid formed by the reaction — 

NaCl + OH 2 = HCl + NaOH. 

Sodium chloride, Water. Hydrochloric acid. Sodium hydroxide. 


Table of Phenomena attending Solution of Salts in 'Water. 


Name. 

Foi-mula. j 

1. Crystalline Chlorine, 

1 

Bromine, and Iodine 
compoiavls. 


Lithium chloride .... 

LiCl 

Sodium chloride 

IvaCl 

Potassium chloride 

KCl 

Sodium bromide 

L^aBr ! 

Potassium bromide 

KBr 

Sodium iodide 

Nal 

Potassium iodide 

KI 

Ma^esium chloride 

MgCL. 

Aluminium chloride . . 

ALC% 

2. Nitrates. 


Sodium nitrate 

NaNO, 

Potassium nitrate 

KNO/ 

Sliver nitrate 


Thallium nitrate 

Parimri Tiitratfi 

» 

Strontium nitrate 

Lead nitrate 

Pb{X03)2 

3. Suljphates. 


Na^SOj 

Sodium sulphate -{ 

NasSOi+lOHaO 

1 

Potassium sulphate 

Magnesium sulphate 

K 2 SO 4 

MgSO^-i- yHjO 

Zinc sulphate 

ZnS04 -i- 7HjO 

Tvat! csnl’pTifl.fp 

PeSO. + 7H ,0 

Mckel sulphate 

NiS 04 + 7H;o 

Cohalt sulphate 

C 0 SO 4 - 1 - 7 H 2 O 1 


Xo. of 
mols of 
■water 
taken 


I Xo of nnits 
I of heat 
I developed 
! orabwbed 
j per molecule. 


1 


200 

+ 8,440 

200 

- 1,180 

200 

- 4,440 

100 

- 4,410 

200 

150 

200 

- 5,080 

200 

-f 1,220 

200 

- 5,110 

800 

+ 35,920 

700 

4-153,690 

200 

- 5,060 

200 

- 8,520 

200 

- 5,440 

300 

- 9,970 

400 

- 9,400 

400 

- 4,620 

400 

- 7,600 

400 

60 

50 

- 17,460 

100 

- 18,130 

200 

- 18,550 

400 

- 18,760 

600 

- 18,810 

400 

- 6,380 

400 

- 3,910 

400 

- 4,240 

400 1 

- 4,610 

800 

- 4,260 

800 i 

- 3,570 


The occurrence of reactions of this kind would in many 
cases involve an absorption, but in others a development 
of heat. The only two substances mentioned in the above 
table which develop heat to any extent when dissolved in 
water, it will be seen, are magnesium and aluminium chlo- 
rides, Both of these, however, are known to form com- 
pounds with water, and both probably enter to a very con- 
siderable extent into reaction with it in the manner above 
pointed out. It is even probable that the latter cannot 
exist as such when dissolved in water; the development of 
so large an amount of heat is therefore readily understood. 
But at present we are unable satisfactorily to account for 
the difference observed between salts such as potassium and 
sodium iodides, which so closely resemble each other in 
most respects, one of which, it will be noticed, absorbs 
5110 units, whilst the other develops 1220 units of heat 
when dissolved in water. 

From this it will be obvious that the study of the con- 
dition of salts in solution is beset with difficulties ; the 
thermochemical method of investigation appears in most 
cases to be the only one which is applicable, since the in- 
troduction of new substances at once introduces a new set 
of conditions, but on account of the complexity of the 
phenomena attending dissolution, even the results obtained 
by this method possess only a limited value, and at present 
only general conclusions can be drawn from them. 


Water, as we have already stated, enters into combinar- 
tion with oxides of many of the elements, forming 
two classes of compounds, — the acids, and the metallic 


hydroxides or hydrates. The general properties and rela- 
tions of these two classes of compounds may with advantage 
now be discussed. 

The monoxides of the highly positive monad elements 
csesium, rubidium, potassium, sodium, and lithium form 
with water easily soluble hy’^droxides, which cannot be de- 
composed by heat ; their solutions are soapy to the touch, 
and restore the blue colour to vegetable infusions which 
have been reddened by an acid. These hydroxides are 
usually termed alkalies, — a solution which has the power 
of restoring the blue colour to reddened litmus being said 
to exhibit an alkaline reaction. The term allali is of 
Arabic origin, and was at first given to the crude sodium 
carbonate obtained from the ashes of sea-weed, a solution 
of which is soapy to the touch and restores the blue colour 
to reddened litmus, and like the above-mentioned hydrox- 
ides also has powerful cleansing properties. 

The hydroxides derived from the monoxides of barium, 
strontium, and calcium, which are less positive elements, 
also exhibit an alkaline reaction, but they are not nearly 
so soluble in water; and, with the exception of barium hy- 
droxide, they are decomposed on ignition, yielding the 
oxide and water. None of the remaining positive ele- 
ments, except thallium, furnish soluble hydroxides which 
exhibit an alkaline reaction. 

Similar differences may be observed between the oxides 
of negative elements, which furnish acids when combined 
with water. Thus, the monoxide of the highly negative 
element chlorine readily dissolves in water, but the acid 
produced is exceedingly unstable ; similarly, the acids de- 
rived from the oxides of nitrogen are soluble, but of low 
stability. The oxides of the less negative elements, sulphur 
and phosphorus, however, furnish very soluble acids, which 
exhibit considerable stability, being with difficulty resolved 
into the oxide and water. 

The lower oxides of the most positive elements enter into 
combination with water in such proportions as to produce 
compounds containing an equal number of atoms of hydro- 
gen and oxygen ; for example, sodium monoxide and water 
furnish sodium hydroxide — 

NaaO -P OHo = 2NaOH ; 

Sodium mono.'side Watei. Sodium hydroxide. 

and barium oxide and water yield barium hydroxide — 
BaO -t- OH 2 = Ba02H2orBa(OH)2. 

Banum oxide Wateit Barium hjdroside 

Hence these hydroxides may be looked upon as combina- 
tions of the respective elements with the monad compound 
radicle (OH)' or hydroxyl; and the various compounds 
obtained from the oxides of the remaining elemenbs by 
the action of water may either he regarded as similarly 
constituted, or may be viewed as combinations of one or 
more OH groups with compound radicles formed by the 
union of the elements with oxygen. Thus, we may regard 
nitric acid, HNOg, as a compound of the two monad 
radicles, (NOg)' and (OH)'j sulphuric acid, HgSO^, as a 
combination of the dyad radicle (SOg) with two OH 
groups ; and phosphoric acid, HgPO^, as a combination of 
the triad radicle (PO) with three monad hydroxyl groups. 

The number of OH groups which may be associated 
with a single atom of a given simple radicle or element, 
or with a compound radicle, entirely depends upon the 
nature of the radide, but does not appear ever to exceed 
four ; the stability of the compound also varies with the 
radide, the tendency to form stable compounds with OH 
being the greater the more positive the radicle. In the 
case of compounds of feebly positive radicles with several 
OH groups, there is always a tendency for the elements of 
one or more molecules of water to separate from the com- 
pound, thus produdng a body which is to be regarded as 
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a combination of one or more OH groups with an oxygen- 
ated radicle. S'or instance, ferric hydroxide, ¥e2(OH)g , 
very readily loses water, forming compounds such as 
Fe20(0H)4 and Fe202(0H)2. 

JTearly all the bodies produced by the action of water on 
the oxides of the non-metals are to be regarded as compounds 
of oxygenated radicles with hydroxyl, and are more or 
less acid in character. As a rule, the more negative the 
radicle with which OH is associated the more powerful 
will be the acid, and since the addition of oxygen to the 
radicle renders it more negative, the acid furnished by the 
higher oxide of an element is usually more stable, and also 
a more powerful acid, than that furnished by the lower 
oxide j thus, sulphurous acid, H2SO3, is extremely unstable 
as compared with sulphuric acid, HgSO^, and a much less 
powerful acid, hut the former may be regarded as a com- 
bination of the dyad radicle (SO), and the latter as a com- 
bination of the dyad radicle (SOg) , with twice the monad 
radicle (OH) The behaviour of the positive elements is 
exactly complementary of this, since the greater the amount 
of the negative element oxygen associated with them the 
less is the tendency to furnish corresponding hydroxides 
when combined with water, and the less the stahiKty of 
the resulting hydroxides ; and, as a rule, also the basic pro- 
perties both of the oxides and of the hydroxides correspond- 
ing to them become much less pronounced as the relative 
proportion of oxygen increases. 

In ah cases in which oxides unite with water to produce 
stable combinations, much heat is developed ; the stability 
of the compounds formed by the combination of water 
with oxides, in fact, appears to be directly in proportion 
to the amount of heat developed in their formation, and 
it has been shown that the formation of many of the most 
unstable hydroxides from their elements would be accom- 
panied by an absorption of heat j hence their instability 
is readily understood, 

When the hydroxides are added in sufficient quantity to 
solutions of the acids, mostly neutral solutions are pro- 
duced, — that is to say, solutions which do not affect either 
blue or red litmus. The acid is then said to be neutral- 
ized by the hydroxide, or nee versa. The basic oxides 
which furnish hydroxides, and indeed the basic oxides 
generally, behave in a similar manner with acids. In these 
cases a sal^ is produced ; thus, by the addition of sodium 
hydroxide to sulphuric acid the salt sodium sulphate is ob- 
tained — 

2 NaOH + H2SO, = + 2H2O. 

Sodium hydi oxide Sulphuric acid. Sodium sulphate. Water. 

Obviously, we may regard the salts produced in this man- 
ner as formed by the displacement of the hydrogen of the 
acid by more or less positive elements or simple radicles, 
and they may actually in many cases be prepared by the 
action of the metals on the acids ; for example — 

Zn + H2SO, = H2 + ZnSO^ 

Zinc. Solphnnc acid. Hydrogen. Zinc sulphate. 

They are also obtained, as we have seen, by the union of 
a more or less basic with a more or less acid oxide. But 
a large number of salts are known derived from the acids 
by the displacement of hydrogen by compound radicles ; 
thus, many of the salts of the element vanadium are formed 
by the introduction of the group which functions 

as a tetrad element, in place of the hydrogen of acids, 
vanadyl sulphate being (y2^2)^^(S04)2. The ammonium 
salts are formed in a similar manner by the displacement of 
hydrogen in acids by the monad compound radicle CN^^TT^y, 
Bat the hydrogen of many hydroxides may also be displaced 
by positive elements or radicles ; for example, zinc hydrox- 
ide, although insoluble in water, dissolves in solutions of 
the alkalies, and on heating metalKc zinc with a concen- 
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trated solution of potassium hydroxide, it dissolves with 
evolution of hydrogen — 

Zn 2 H 0 E: = Za"(OK)2 + . 

Zinc hydroxide and similar compounds, therefore, display 
both basic and acid functions ; and it is difficult to deny 
the compounds formed from them by introducing positive 
elements in place of hydrogen the title of salts. 

Another class of oxy-salts are formed by the union of two 
different oxides of the same element ; the compounds of 
fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodine with positive elements, 
and of acid with basic sulphides, are also termed salts, the 
compounds of sulphur being distinguished as sulpho-salts 
or thio-salts, whilst those of the four other elements are 
distinguished as haloid salts. 

From this it will be obvious that the term salt is 
of very wide application, and that it is almost impossible 
to define it in a few words. It is also extremely diffi- 
cult strictly to define an acid, for, although the very 
greatest difference is observable between the compounds 
of the oxides of highly negative and of highly positive 
elements with water, the differences become less and less 
marked as we pass from one end of the series to the other. 
The only definition which really separates bodies which 
are usually regarded as true acids from hydroxides pos- 
sessing acid properties is afforded by the fact that, whilst 
the hydrogen in all hydroxides which exhibit basic pro- 
perties may be displaced by negative and also in some 
instances by positive radicles, the hydrogen in acids can 
only be displaced by positive radicles. For example, the 
hydrogen in zinc hydroxide may be displaced by the posi- 
tive radicle potassium and by the negative radicle NOg , but 
it is only possible to displace the hydrogen in sulphuric 
acid by positive radicles. This definition is not applicable, 
however, to organic acids. 

The extent to which hydrogen may he displaced in an 
acid by positive radicles is termed its hasicitp, an acid 
which contains a single atom of displaceable hydrogen 
being termed monobasic, and acids containing two or three 
atoms of displaceable hydrogen, dibasic or tribasic. On the 
other hand, the hydroxides and basic oxides are frequently 
spoken of as monacid, di acid, or triacid, &c., according as they 
are capable of neutralizing a single molecule, two, or three 
molecules of a monobasic acid ; thus, sodium hydroxide is 
monacid since a single molecule neutralizes a single molecule 
of monobasic nitric acid, forming the salt sodium nitrate — 
KaOH -h HKOg = NaFTOg -1- OHg, 

Sodium hydroxide. Nitric acid Sodium nitrate Water. 

and barium hydroxide is a diacid base since it neutralizes 
two molecules of nitric acid — 

BaOgHg + 2ENOs= Ba.(NOs)2+ 

Banum hydi'oxide. Nitric acid Barium nitrate. Water 
But we may also regard the salts formed by the action of acids 
on hydroxides as derived from the latter by the displace- 
ment of hydrogen by negative compound radicles, — sodium 
nitrate, for example, as sodium hydroxide in which the 
atom of hydrogen has been displaced by the monad com- 
pound radicle HOg; hence we may define the acidity of 
hydroxides to be the extent to which hydrogen may be 
displaced in them by negative radicles. 

In polybasic acids, that is to say, in acids containing 
two or more atoms of displaceable hydrogen, it is possible 
to displace the hydrogen step by step ; thus, by the addi- 
tion of a single molecule of sodium hydroxide to a single 
molecule of sulphuric acid, only one-half the hydrogen in 
the acid is displaced — 

NaOH + HgSO^ = NaHSO^ + OHg 

Sodium hydroxide. Sulphuric acid. Sodium hydrogen sulphate. Water. 

but by the addition of a second molecule of the hydroxide 
the second atom of hydrogen is also displaced — 
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mOR + NaHSO^ = + OHj. 

Sodinm Sodium hydrogen Sodium -Wot-i,, 

hydroxide. mUphata. sulphate. vvaier. 

Salts derived from, acids by tbe partial displacement of 
tbeir hydrogen are termed acid salts, those in ■w'hich the 
hydrogen displaceable by metals is entirely displaced being 
termed normal salts. Similarly, when the hydrogen in 
polyacid hydroxides is entirely displaced by negative 
radicles, normal salts are obtained, but when it is only 
partially displaced the so-called lade salts are produced, 
which bear precisely the same relation to the hydroxides 
that the acid salts bear to the acids. Thus, from the triacid 
hydroxide, bismuth hydroxide, Bi"'(OH) 3 , and the mono- 
basic acid, nitric acid, we obtain normal bismuth nitrate 
and two basic bismuth nitrates ; — 


cm, 
Bi {m, 
U 03 


2^03 

cm. 

m. 

Bi V OH 

OR 

(oh 


Basic salts. 


These salts are strictly comparable with the normal and 
two acid salts produced from the tribasic acid, phosphoric 
acid, and the monacid hydroxide, sodium hydroxide : — 


r ONa 

f OHa 

f 

{ OHa 

PO i ONa 

PO 

(Olfa 

(OH 

, , ( 


SOs- 


SO,. 


(OH 

Two explanations may be given of the constitution of 
the salts formed by displacing the hydrogen in polybasic 
acids by polyad elements j the formula of barium sulphate, 
for example, maybe represented by either of the following 
formulae : — 

so,{0;®“;g 

according as it is supposed that two atoms of hydrogen in a 
single molecule of the acid are displaced, or that two mole- 
cules of the acid are concerned in the formation of the 
salt, one atom of hydrogen in each being displaced by each 
of the barium atoms. There is not at present sufficient 
evidence to enable us to decide definitively in favour of one 
or the other of these views, but the great tendency which 
the polybasic acids exhibit to form double salts appears to 
render the latter the more probable. 

The formation of salts by the action of acids on metallic 
oxides and hydroxides is in all cases attended with a 
development of heat. This subject has been very care- 
fully studied by several chemists, especially by Thomsen, 
whose results for a number of acids are given in the follow- 
ing tables. The amount of heat developed in the re- 
action— aNaOHAq , Q Aq 


that is to say, on adding a solution of a molecules (in 
grammes) of sodium hydroxide to a solution of one mole- 
cule (in grammes) of the acid, represented by Q, — is given 
for a number of acids in the first of the following tables. 
The second table exhibits the amount of heat developed in 
the reaction — 

HaOHAq , aQAq ; 

i.e., on adding a solution of one molecule of sodium hy- 
droxide to a solution of a molecules of the acid Q. Each 
molecule (in grammes) of sodium hydroxide was dissolved 
in 200 molecules (in grammes) of water, and the solutions 
of the acids were of equivalent strength ; that is to say, 
the number of grammes of acid required to form a normal 
salt with 23-1-16 4-1 or 40 grammes of sodium hydroxide 
were dissolved in 18 x 200 or 3600 grammes of water. 
The temperature at which the two solutions were mixed 
in all the experiments was about 18° C. The results are 
expressed in hundreds of heat-units, and according to 
Thomsen they may aU be relied on wiihin 1 per cent. 


(oNaOHAq, QAq). 


1 Q =1 molecule. 






! 

Name of Acid. 

Fonnula. 

* 

1 

2 


i 

G 

Monobasic Adds. 









Hydrochloric .... 

H 

Cl 

68-5 

137 

137 




Hydrobromic 

H 

.Br 

68-5 

137 

137 




Hydriodic 

H 

I 

68 

137 

137 




Hydrofluoric 

H 

F 

80 

163 

163 




Hvdrosulphnric 

H 

SH 

39 

77 

78 




Hydrocyanic 

H 

CN 

14 

28 

27 




Hvpochiorous 

H 

OCl 

49 

96 

96 




Isitric 

H 

HO 3 

68 

187 

137 




Hypopbosphorous.. 

H 

PHeO. 


152 

153 




Metaphosphoric . . . 

H 

PO 3 

71 

144 





Formic 

H 

CHO„ 


132 





Acetic 

H 


66 

132 

133 




Dibasic Adds. 









Hydrofluosilicie . . .. 

He 

.SiFg 


138 

266 




Hydi ochloroplatinic 

h: 

. PtCl, 


136 

272 


272 

273 

Sulphuric 


.SO. 

71 

146 

810 


310 


Selenic 


.SeO. 


148 

304 


304 


Chromic 

H, 

.CrO. 


131 

247 


292 


Sulpliurons 

H, 

.SO^ 


159 

290 

... 

293 


Selenious 

H„ 

. Se 03 

... 

148 

270 


275 


Dithionic 

h; 

. SaO« 



271 




Phosphorous 

hJ 

.PHO 3 

74 ” 

148 

284 

289 



Carhonic 

He 

.CO 3 


no 

202 


206 


Boric 

He 

.B 2 O 4 

64 ’ 

111 

200 

205 


206 

Silicic 

Ha 

.S 1 O 3 

32 

43 

52 


64 


Staunic 

B.I 

. SnOj 





96 


Oxalic 

H, 

. 0,04 

69 " 

138 

283 


285 


Succinic 

He 

. O 4 H 4 O 4 


124 

242 


244 


Tartaric 

He 

. C 4 H 4 O 3 

... 

124 

253 

258 



Tribasic Acids. 









Citric 

He 

. CeHjOy 

... 


250 

382 


416 

Phosphoric 

H 3 

.PO^ 

73 


271 

340 


353 

Arsenic 

He 

. ASO 4 

74 


276 

359 


374 

Tetraiasic Adds. 









Pyrophosphoric 

H 4 

.PeO, 


144 

286 


527 

554 


(ITaOHAq, oQAq). 


Q =1 molecule. j 

( 

Nome of Acid. 

Formula. 

3 

1 

i 


i 

i 

Monobasic Adds. 
Hydrochloric 

H.Cl 

137 

137 

68-5 




Hydrobromic 

H.Br 

137 

137 

68-5 




Hydriodic 

H.I 

136 

137 

68-5 





H.F 

H.SH 

160 

163 

82 




Hydrosulphmic 

77 

77 

89 




Hydrocyanic 

H.CH 

28 

28 

14 




Mtrio 

H.HO 3 

136 

137 

68 




Hypo^^hosphoi ous . . . 

h’.po* ® 

H.CHOj 

H.CjHgO, 

142 

144 

132 











132 

182 

66 




DHasie Adds. 




Hydrofluosilicie 

H, . Si]^ 
Hs.Ptde 


133 

133 




Hydrochloroplatmic 


136 

136 


68 

46 


Hs-SO. 

Hj . SeO. 

H» . CrO. 

H 3 .SO 3 

Ha.SeOg 

Hg.CO. 

h,.bA 

He.SiOg 

Hj.SnOj 

§;^oJ 

H.-C^HA 

142 

146 

155 


78 



148 

152 


76 




131 

124 


63 


.^ulpfinmua 


159 

145 


73 


Selenious 


148 

135 


69 


Hitbiouic 


135 




Pbospbnrona 

149 

148 

142 

96 



Oarboidc 


no 

101 


51 



129 

111 

100 

*68 

34 

Silicic 

65 

43 

26 

135 

Stannic ...... ........ 




24 



138 

138 

li’i 


71 


SticciTiic 

124 

121 


61 




124 

127 

*86 


TrUbasie Adds. 





Oifric 

Hs-OgHjOy 

H 3 .PO, 

H* . ASO 4 


124 

126 

127 


69 

Pbofspboric 

147 

148 

135 

113 


69 

Arsenic 

147 

150 

138 

120 


62 

Tdrahadc Adds. 



Pyropbospboric .... 

H,.P,Or 


144 

148 


132 

91 
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To facilitate comparison between tbe various acids they are 
arranged in tbe following table almost in accordance with 
tbe amounts of beat developed on tbe addition of sodium 
hydroxide to equivalent quantities. 


Q 

Units of heat 
developed in 
the reaction 
(2NaOHA(i, 
QAq). 

Name of Acid. 

Fonniila. 

Hydrofluoric .... 

Sulphuric 

Selenic 

Hypophosphorous. . . 

Sulphurous 

Metaphosphoric . . .. 

Phosphorous 

Oxalic 

Hydrochloric 

Hydrohromic 

Hydriodie 

Chloric 

Mtrio 

Dithionic 

Seleuious 

Chloroplatinic 

Pluosilicic 

SulphoTinie 

Formic 

Acetic 

3?yrophosphoric 

Phosphoric 

Arsenic 

Citric 

Tartaric 

Succinic 

Chromic 

Carhomc 

Boric 

Hypochlorous. 

Hydrosulphuric.. .. 

Hydrocyanic 

Stannic ... 

Silicic 

2H.F1 

H,.SO, 

2 (&'ph^6 ) 

H 2 .C 2 O 4 

2H.C1 

2H.Br 

2H.I 

2 H.CIO 3 

2 H.HO 3 

gs-SA 

A . SeOa 

H„ . PtCle 

H, . SiFe 

2 (H.S 04 CsHj) 

2(H.CHOs) 

2 (H.CaH, 0 ,) 

H 2 .ASO 4 H 

^(Hs.aHA) 

Hn . C 4 H 40 e 
H 2 .C 4 H 4 O 4 

Hj . Cr 04 

H„ . CO, 
H;.Bo 04 
2(H.0Cl) 

2(H.SH) 

2(H.CH) 

J(H 4 .Sn 04 ) 

4(H4.Si04) 

32,540 

31,380 

30,390 

30,320 

28,970 

28,750 

28.370 
28,280 

27.480 
27,500 
27,350 
27,520 
27,360 
27,070 
27,020 
27,220 
26,620 
26,930 
26,400 

26.310 

26.370 
27,080 
27,580 

25,470 

25.310 
24,160 
24,720 

20,180 

20,010 

19,870 

15.480 

5,530 

4,780 

2,710 


From these tables it will be evident — (1)^ that when a 
molecule of sodium hydroxide in aqueous solution enters 
into reaction with an acid, the heat developed is very 
nearly proportional to the quantity of acid present untd 
this amounts to I, or J molecule, according as the 
acid is mono-, di-, tri-, or tetrabasic ; but that when the 
amount of acid added exceeds that requisite to form the 
normal salt, the different acids behave differently, heat 
being in some cases developed, and in others absorbed, 
according to the constitution of the acid; and (2), that 
mostly when a molecule of an acid in aqueous solution 
eaters into reaction with sodium hydroxide, tbe amount of 
beat developed increases almost in proportion to the 
amount of the latter, and until 1, 2, 3, or 4 molecules are 
added, according as the acid is mono-, di-, tri-, or tetrabasic ; 
the further addition of sodium hydroxide is not then 
attended with any considerable development of heat. 

Very diff'erent amounts of heat, it will he observed, are 
developed on neutralizing the different acids, but there is 
mostly a remarkable similarity in the results obtained in 
the case of acids which from chemical evidence are known 
to be closely allied. Thus, hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and 
hydriodie acids exbibit the same heat of neutralization; 
and the numbers for sulphuric and selenic acids, and for 
phosphoric and arsenic acids, are very similar. Hydro- 
fluoric acid, it will be seen, differs considerably from the 
allied monobasic acids since the addition of the first half 
molecule of sodium hydroxide produces less heat than the 
second, which is not improbably owing to the formation of 


the acid salt HFgHa ; it differs also by its high heat of 
neutralization. 

The tables show also that the dibasic acids may be 
divided into several groups, according to the amounts of 
heat developed on the addition of the first and second 
molecules of sodium hydroxide. The first group includes 
hydrofluosilicic and hydrochloroplatinic acids, the amount 
of heat developed by the second molecule of hydroxide 
being equal to that developed on the addition of the first 
molecule. The second group includes sulphuric, selenic, 
oxalic, and tartaric acids ; with these acids less heat is de- 
veloped by the first than by tbe second molecule ; thus : — 


Sodimn hydroxide 

Sulphuric 

Selenic 

Oxalic 

Tartanc 

acid 

acid. 

acid. 

acid. 

1 st Molecule 

146 

148 1 

138 

124 

2 d „ 

164 

156 

145 

129 


In the third group, which includes sulphurous, seleuious, 
carbonic, and boric acids, and probably also cbromic, 
phosphorous, and succinic acids, the contrary is the case : — 






Boric 

Sodium hydroxide. 

acid 

acid. 

acid. 

acid. 

1 st Molceule .. 1 

159 

148 

no i 

Ill 

2 d „ j 

131 

122 

92 

89 


The tribasic acids exhibit similar differences ; thus : — 


Sodium hydi oxide. 

Citno acid 

Arsenic acid 

Phosphoric acid. 

1 st Molecule 

124 

150 

148 

2 d „ 

126 

126 

123 

3d „ 

132 j 

88 

69 


These differences which acids of the same basicity ex- 
hibit when submitted to thermochemical investigation 
correspond to differences in their chemical behaviour. 
For example, when a solution of citric acid is neutralized 
with sodium carbonate and evaporated to crystallization, 
the trisodium salt NagCgHgOij. is readily obtained, but 
when a solution of phosphoric or arsenic acid is similarly 
treated, the disodium salt or Na 2 HAs 04 is 

formed ; the trisodium salts of these acids can only be 
procured by adding sodium hydroxide. Apparently the 
trisodium salts of phosphoric and arsenic acids are par- 
tially decomposed by water, as their solutions are strongly 
alkaline ; hence the third molecule of hydroxide does not 
effect the complete conversion of the di-into the tri-sodium 
salt. The behaviour of sulphuric acid will be discussed 
later on. 

All soluble hydroxides when in solution appear to have 
nearly the same heat of neutralization, as will he seen 
from the following table, which exhibits the number of 
units of heat developed on neutralizing solutions of 
equivalent quantities of various hydroxides with a solution 
of one molecule (in grammes) of sulphuric acid, or of the 
equivalent quantities (2 molecules) of hydrochloric or 
nitric acid at 18° 0. : — 


Name of hydroxide. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Hydrochloric 

acid. 

Nitric acid. 

Lithium hydroxide 

Sodium „ 

Potassium „ 

Thallium „ 

Barium „ 

Strontium ,, 

Calcium „ 

31,290 

31,380 

31,290 

31,130 

30 , no 

31,140 

27,700 

27,490 

27,500 

27,620 

27,780 

27,630 

27,900 

27,360 

27,640 

27,380 

28,260 


But very different amounts of heat are developed on 
dissolving the hydroxides which are insoluble in water in 
acids. The following numbers represent the heat of 
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neutralization of various hydroxides insoluble in vrater 
by a molecule of sulphuric acid • — 

Magnesium hydroxide 31,220 

Manganese ,, 26,480 

Nickel „ 26,110 

Cobalt ,, 24,670 

Iron ,, 24,920 

Cadmium ,, 23,820 

Zinc „ 23,410 

Copper „ 18,440 


Thomsen, however, considers that the differences be- 
tween the amounts of heat developed when these hydrox- 
ides are dissolved in acids, and when soluble hydroxides 
are neutralized, are due to the heat absorbed in rendering 
them soluble ; or in other words, that solutions of these 
hydroxides would have the same heat of neutralization as 
solutions of soluble hydroxides. 

One of the most interesting results of the thermochemi- 
cal investigation of the behaviour of acids with metallic 
hydroxides is the proof that when sodium hydroxide, for 
example, is added to a mixture of two acids in insufficient 
quantity to neutralize both, the sodium salts of the two 
acids are seldom formed in the proportions in which the 
two acids are mixed Thus, when a solution of 2 mole- 
cules of sodium hydroxide is mixed with a solution con- 
taining two molecules of monobasic nitric acid and one 
molecule of dibasic sulphuric acid, two-thirds of the sodium 
hydroxide enter into reaction with the nitric acid and 
one-third with the sulphuric acid. The avidity, as it is 
termed by Thomsen, of nitric acid to enter into reaction 
with sodium hydroxide is thus twice as great as that of 
sulphuric acid. The avidity of hydrochloric acid ‘for 
sodium hydroxide is equal to that of nitric acid, but the 
avidities of hydrobromic, hydriodic, and hydrofluoric acids 
are less than that of hydrochloric acid in the proportion 
HCl:HBr:Hr :HF = 100 ;89:79:5, 

In concluding this brief account of the thermochemical 
behaviour of some of the acids and hydroxides, we may 
observe that the interpretation of most of the remarkable 
results to which we have alluded has not been given. 
The study of this branch of chemistry is yet in its infancy, 
and is beset with difficulties, but its importance can 
scarcely be exaggerated. At present we scarcely know 
more than that in the formation of a given substance a 
certain amount of heat is finally developed or absorbed, 
but in most cases we are ignorant of the value of one or 
more of the several distinct operations which we believe 
are involved in the reaction by which it is produced, so 
that the results given by different substances cannot as a 
rule be satisfactorily compared 

Many substances belonging to all classes of chemical 
compounds unite with water, forming combinations from 
which it may be again expdled by the application of a 
greater or less degree of heat, and from the circumstance 
that many of these combinations are crystalline, the water 
is said to be present in the form of water of crystallizatioTU 
Thus, potassium hydroxide crystallizes with 2 molecules 
of water, as KHO + 2H;2® j copper sulphate with 5 mole- 
cmes, as CuSO^-pSHgO; and sodium sulphate with 7 
and with 10 molecules. The water may usually be ex- 
pelled from these compounds by the application of a gentle 
heat, and many salts part with their water of crystalliza- 
tion on exposure to the air ; but others are not deprived of 
it, or more than a part, unless very strongly heated 
Copper sulphate, for example, readily loses 4 of the 5 
molecules of water with which it combines, but the remain- 
ing molecule is only expelled by heating to about 200° C. j 
5 of the 7 molecules of water in crystallized magnesium 
sulphate are readily removed, and the sixth, is expelled 
at about 160° G., but the seventh is retained at 200° C. 
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The compounds containing water of crystallization are 
usually denied the title of atomic compounds ordinarily 
applied to combinations of two or more elements in which 
it is supposed the constituent atoms are all associated in a 
single molecule under the influence of the force which has 
received the name of chemical affinity, and in contra- 
distinction are termed molecular compounds, being regarded 
as combinations of two or more separate molecules. This, 
although perhaps true of many of the compounds contain- 
ing water of crystallization, is certainly not true of all, and 
notably of the sulphates which are only deprived of their 
water by heating to high temperatures. 

Hydrogen Bioxide, H202 = 33‘92. 

This compound cannot be obtained directly from its 
elements, but there appears to be little doubt that it may 
be formed by the combination of oxygen with water, since 
it is produced in many cases of slow oxidation in presence 
of water, and particularly in processes where ozone is 
formed. It is produced in sm^l quantity when water is 
decomposed by an electric current, especially when small 
electrodes are employed. Its formation in this manner 
may be regarded as an oxidation of water, but it has been 
suggested that it is the direct product of electrolysis, and 
that the oxygen evolved is a secondary product derived 
from the decomposition of the hydrogen dioxide ; thus — 
2H2O = Hj -{- H2O2 ; 

2H202=02 + 2H20. 

It is usually prepared from barium dioxide by double de- 
composition with hydrochloric or carbonic acid : — 

!Ba02 -l- 2HC1 = ■+ BaCL . 

Barium dioxide. Ilydrogen chloride. Hydrogen dioxide. Barium cmoride. 

Hydrogen dioxide or peroxide is an exceedingly un- 
stable substance, and readily decomposes even in aqueous 
solution into water and oxygen, especially on heating. The 
‘ solution is more stable if slightly acid. A dilute solution 
may be concentrated by evaporation in vacuo over sul- 
phuric acid, and hydrogen dioxide was obtained in this 
manner by its discoverer Th4nard as a colourless trans- 
parent .liquid, of specific gravity 1*452, which did not 
freeze at - 30° C. j it is doubtful, however, whether it has 
ever been prepared quite free from water. It did not 
redden litmus, but had a harsh bitter taste ; when placed 
upon the hand it instantly turned the cuticle white. 

Hydrogen dioxide exhibits the closest resemblance to 
ozone. Thus, it is decomposed by mere contact with finely- 
divided metals, such as silver, gold, and platinum, with 
evolution of oxygen. Like ozone it is a powerful reducing 
agent, entering into reaction with silver oxide, for example, 
to form water, oxygen, and metallic silver : — 

H2O2 -k Ag20 = H2O -k 2 Ag -k O2 . 

According to Pairley, about 37,000 units of heat are 
developed in the production of 32 grammes of oxygen by 
this reaction, which thus affords further proof of the 
strength of the affinity of oxygen for oxygen, as probably 
the heat developed is chiefly, if not entirely, due to the 
combination of the oxygen atoms. Many other oxides 
are reduced by it, either to the metallic state or to lower 
oxides, oxygen being evolved and water produced. 

But hydrogen dioxide is also a powerful oxidizing 
agent. Thus, it decolorizes a solution of indigo ; it con- 
verts sulphurous acid, HgSOj, into sulphuric acid, H2SO4 
lead sulphide, PbS, into lead sulphate, PbSO^ ; and many 
oxides into higher oxides. It decomposes a solution of 
hydriodic acid with separation of iodine : — 

H2O2 -k 2HI = 2H2O -k I2 • 

With the aid of this reaction an important series of ex- 
periments to ascertain the connection between the con- 
Y 62 
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ditions of a cTiemical ctange and its amount have been, 
made by Harcourt and Esson, The experiments consisted 
in adding successive equal portions of sodium hyposulphite 
to a solution containing hydrogen dioxide, hydriodic acid, 
and a little starch. By this reagent the iodine which is 
continually being liberated by the action of the dioxide 
on the hydriodic acid is instantly reconverted into iodide, 
so that the liquid, though it contain starch, and though 
iodine is being formed in it, remains quite colourless as 
long as any hyposulphite is present. But when the last 
trace of hyposiiphite has been removed by the action of 
the iodine, the portion of iodine next formed remains free, 
and the liquid becomes suddenly blue. The addition of 
another small portion of hyposulphite again removes the 
colour, and until all the hyposulphite is decomposed the 
solution remains colourless, and then again becomes 
suddenly blue. The intervals at which the blue colour 
appeared were carefully noted, and the amount of hydro- 
gen dioxide decomposed being known from the amount 
of hyposulphite employed, the quantity of dioxide decom- 
posed in a given time was thus determined. The observed 
results are given in the following table : — 


1 

Amount of ■ 
Dioxide. 

Time from the 
■beginning in 
minutes. 

Chemical 
change in 
each interval. 

Interval 

in 

minutes. 

20-95 

0*00 



19-95 

4-57 ' 

1 

4*57 

18-95 

9-37 

1 

4-80 

17-95 

14-5 

1 

5-13 

16-95 

19-87 

1 

5-37 

15-95 

25-57 

1 

5-70 

14*95 

31-68 

1 

6-11 

13-95 

88-20 

1 

6-52 

12'95 

45-23 

1 

7 03 

11 95 

52-82 

1 

7-59 

10*95 

61-12 

1 

8 30 

9*95 

70-15 

1 

9-03 

8-95 

80*08 

1 

9-93 

7*95 

91-27 

1 

11 19 

6-95 

103-88 

1 

12-61 

5-95 

118-50 

1 

14-62 

4-96 

135-85 

1 

17-35 

3-95 

157-00 

1 

21-16 

2*95 

181-63 

1 

27-63 

1-95 

223-45 

1 

38 92 

•95 

291-13 

1 

66-73 


The general conclusion deducible from these experi- 
ments is, that the amount of change at any moment varies 
directly with the amount of dioxide present in the solution ; 
in accordance with this law, the quantities of dioxide at the 
end of a series of times taken in arithmetical progression 
are themselves in geometrical progression. This law of 
chemical action has been corroborated by the investigation 
of other reactions, and it is probably of very general appli- 
cation. 

When hydrogen dioxide solution is mixed with a con- 
centrated solution of barium hydroxide, crystalline hy- 
drated barium dioxide, BaOj + BHgO, separates — 

HgOg -f- Ba(OH )2 = BaOs + 2H2O . 

Hydi’ogen dioxide Bawura Jiydi oxide. Barium dioxide. Water. 

In a similar manner, peroxides of many metals are preci- 
pitated on the addition of their salts to a solution of 
hydrogen dioxide. 

Hydrogen dioxide, it will be evident, differs remarkably 
foom hydrogen monoxide or water. Its instability, and 
its tendency to enter into reaction with other bodies with 
separation of oxyjgen, appear to be explained by the fact 
that its decomposition into water and oxygen is attended 
with the development of a very considerable amount of 
heat. The behaviour of ozone and hydrogen dioxide, in 
fact, strikingly illustrates one of the most important laws 
of chemical action, viz., that those decompositions and 


[the halogens. 

I reactions which are attended with the development of 
heat always take place more readily than those which 
require an absorption of heat, and they take place the 
more readily the greater the amount of heat which is 
liberated. The heat developed by the decomposition of 
ozone and hydrogen dioxide, we have seen, is to be traced 
to the same cause, being due, it can scarcely be doubted, 
to the combination of the oxygen atoms. 

Fluorine — Chlorine — Bromine — ^Iodine. 

Fluorine, Symbol, F ; Atomic wt., 19 1 ; Molecular wt., (?) 
Chlorine, „ Cl; ,, 35'36; ,, 70‘72. 

Brorndne, ,, Br; ,, 79 '75; ,, 159 'SO, 

Iodine, ,, I ; ,, 126-53 ; „ 253-07 

These four elements form with metals compounds 
analogous to sea-salt, and from this circumstance the name 
halogens, or salt-producers (from dAs, sea-salt), has been 
applied to them, their compounds with other radicles being 
frequently termed haloid compounds. They are always 
classed together on account of their close analogy in pro- 
perties, hut there are numerous and very important dis- 
tinctions between them. 

The element fluorine is not known in the free state, all 
attempts to isolate it having failed on account of the im- 
possibility of obtaining vessels which can withstand its 
action. Chlorine is a gas of a greenish yellow colour, 
whilst bromine, at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, is a 
mobile red liquid, so deep in colour as to he almost opaque, 
and iodine is a black, crystalline, and very brittle solid, 
which exhibits metallic lustre. 

Hone of these elements are ever met with in the free 
state, but their compounds are very widely distributed, and 
they are to be detected in most rocks and soils, in spring and 
sea- water, and in the ashes of plants and animals. Fluorine 
occurs most abundantly in combination with calcium as 
fluor-spar, and chlorine in combination with sodium as 
ordinary salt, large deposits of which exist in various 
parts of the globe; considerable deposits of bromine in 
combination with potassium have within recent years been 
discovered in Stassfurt, but no abundant source of iodine 
has hitherto been discovered. 

Chlorine was discovered by Scheelein 1774:, and was so 
named on account of its colour (from green), but 

its elementary nature was first established by Davy in 
1810. Bromine was first described in 1826 by Balard, 
who obtained it from Uttern, the mother liquor of sea- 
water, after the less soluble salts have been extracted by 
evaporation and crystallization ; it was named on account 
of its irritating odour (from a stench). Iodine was 

discovered by Courtois in 1811, in the waste liquors from 
the manufactiu’e of sodium carbonate from the ashes of 
sea-weed; it received its name from the beautiful violet 
colour of its vapour (loetSif?, violet-coloured). 

Chlorine is usually prepared, both in the laboratory and 
on the large scale, by gently heating a concentrated solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid -with manganese dioxide; the 
reaction appears to take place in two stages, — the first con- 
sisting in the formation of the manganese chloride corre- 
sponding to manganese dioxide — 

MnOg + 4HC1 = MnOl 4 + 2 H 2 O; 

Manganese HydrocWoric Manganese tetra- 
dioxide acid. chloride. 

but this compound is so unstable that it breaks up into 
chlorine and a lower chloride of manganese — 

MnCl^ = OI2 + MnOls. 

Manganese tetra- Manganese 

cWoiide. Chlorine, bichloride. 

It may be procured directly from salt by acting on a 
mixture of salt and manganese dioxide with sulphuric 
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acid, bufc in this case hydrochloric acid is first produced by 
the action of the sulphuric acid on the salt — 

NaCl + H 2 SO 4 = Ha + HaHSO^ 

The hydrochloric acid then enters into reaction with the 
manganese dioxide, as explained above, but the manga- 
nese dichloride is converted into manganese sulphate and 
hydrochloric acid by the sulphuric acid. The following 
equation therefore expresses the final result, but does not 
take into account that there are several stages in the re- 
action — 

2HaCl + 3 H 2 SO 4 + MnOg 

Sodium chlonde. Sulphuric acid. Manganese dioxide. 

= CI2 2OH2 -H MnSO^ + SHaHSO^. 

Chlorine. Water. 

Bromine and iodine are obtained in a precisely similar 
manner by treating the Kquid containing the bromide or 
iodide with manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid. 

Another process for the manufacture of chlorine has 
been recently introduced by Deacon, which consists in 
passing a mixture of hydroddoric acid gas and air through a 
heated brickwork chamber filled with pieces of firebrick or 
marble which have been soaked in a solution of copper 
sulphate and dried. The hydrogen of the hydrochloric 
acid forms water with the oxygen of the air, and chlorine is 
liberated, but the precise nature of the changes by which 
this is effected is not known. The reaction is at its maxi- 
mum. at a temperature of about 500° 0., which is much below 
that at which oxygen alone acts upon hj'drochloric acid to 
form water and chlorine ; the copper sulphate is but little 
affected, although a certain amount is always transformed 
into chloride. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
decomposition is the result of recurrent action, and another 
somewhat similar method of obtaining chlorine may be 
quoted in illustration. Thus, when a mixture of silica and 
sodium chloride is heated to redness in a current of oxygen, 
chlorine is evolved, and the chloride is converted into 
silicate — 

2Si02 + 4N'aa -k O 2 = 2 Na 2 Si 03 + 2a2; 

Silica. Sodixim chloride. Oxygen. Sodium silicate. Chlorine. 

but on passing hydrochloric acid gas over the silicate it is 
re-converted into the chloride and silica — 

HaaSiOg 2 Ha = SiO .2 -k 2 Naa + OH. 

Sodium silicate. Hydiochlorio acid. Silica.** Sodium chloride. Water. 

Hence, by passing hydrochloric acid together with air over 
the mixture of silica and chloride, a continuous evolution 
of chlorine is obtained, reaction in the one direction having 
no sooner taken place than reaction in the opposite direc- 
tion sets in. There can be little doubt that the produc- 
tion of chlorine by Deacon’s process is, in a similar manner, 
the result of a series of changes in opposite directions, the 
nature of which, however, remains to be discovered. 

Chlorine is very readily condensed by a pressure of about 
4 atmospheres at 15° 0., or by cold alone at about — 50° 0., 
into a yellow mobile liquid of specific gravity about 1*33, 
but it has not been solidified. Bromine has at 0° C. the 
specific gravity 3T88 ; it boils at 59°'5 0., yielding a dense 
red vapour, and solidifies at —24° '5 C. Iodine melts at 
107° 0., and boils at about 175° 0., yielding a magnificent 
purple vapour. Chlorine gas and the vapour of bromine 
and iodine have a pungent, irritating, disagreeable odour, 
and are irrespirable. 'Water at 10° 0. dissolves about 2*5 
times its bulk of chlorine, and about 3 per cent of bromine, 
but iodine is very sparingly soluble in water. "When 
chlorine is passed into a mixture of crushed ice and water 
a crystalline hydrate, agH-lOHgO, is produced, and a 
similar compound of bromine, BrgH-lOHgO, may be 
obtained, but iodine does not furnish a hydrate. 
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The halogens furnish with hydrogen compounds in 
which a single atom of hydrogen is united with a single 
atom of the halogen, viz. : — 

Hydrogen fluoride or hydrofluoric acid, HP 

,, chloride ,, hydrochloric ,, HCl 

,, bromide,, hydrobromic ,, HBr 

„ iodide „ hydriodio „ HI 

The conditions under which hydrogen aud chlorine enter 
into reaction have already been described, and we have 
seen that no change of volume occurs in the formation of 
hydrogen chloride from its elements. A mixture of hy- 
drogen and bromine vapour does not explode on the 
application of flame, but hydrobromic acid is slowly 
formed when the mixture is heated ; hydriodic acid is also 
produced when iodine is heated in hydrogen. Gore has 
shown that hydrofluoric acid may be prepared by heating 
silver fluoride in an atmosphere of hydrogen — 

2AgF - 1 - H 2 = 2HF + 2Ag; 

S.lTei fluoride. Hydrogen. Hydiofluoric acid SilTcr. 

and he finds that one volume of hydrogen in uniting with flu- 
orine produces two volumes of hydrofluoric acid gas, thus 
proving that the constitution of hydrogen fluoride is similar 
to that of hydrogen chloride, bromide, and iodide. Hydrogen 
chloride or hydrochloric acid is usually prepared by gently 
beating a mixture of sodium chloride or common salt and 
concentrated sulphuric acid, diluted with a small quantity 
of water— 

ma + H 2 SO 4 = HCl 4- NaHSO^. 

Sodium chlonde. Sulphuric acid. Eydi ogen chloride. Sodium hydrogen sulphate 

Hydrogen bromide and iodide cannot he prepared in this 
manner from metallic bromides and iodides, as they are 
partially decomposed by concentrated sulphuric acid, bro- 
mine or iodine being liberated ; this decomposition takes 
place much more readily with hydriodic acid than with 
hydrobromic acid — 

2HI + H 2 SO 4 = I 2 + SO 2 + 2 OH 2 . 

Hydrogen iodide. Sulphuric acid. Iodine. Sulphur dioxide. Water. 

Hydrobromic and hydriodic acid are therefore usually 
prepared by the action of water on the compounds of 
phosphorus with bromine and iodine ; thus — 

PBrg -f- 3H2O = 3 HBr PH3O3 

Phosphome tribromide. Water. Hydiogen biomlde. Phosphorous acid. 

PI3 -1- 3H2O = SHI -t- PH3O3. 

Phosphorus tiilodlde. Water. Hjdrogen iodide. Phosphorous acid. 

Hydrogen fluoride is procured by gently heating finely 
powdered calcium fluoride or fluor-spar with concentrated 
sulphuric acid in leaden or platinum vessels, or by strongly 
heating potassium hydrogen fluoride in a platinum re 
tort — 

CaPa + H 2 SO 4 = 2HF -t- CaSO^ 

Calchnn fluoride. Sulphuric add. Hydrogen fluoride. Caldum sulphate. 

HElFg = HP -b KF. 

Potasdum hydrogen fluoride. Hydrogen fluoride. Potassium fluoride. 

Tbe compounds of hydrogen with the halogens, or, as 
they are frequently termed, the haloid acids, are not only 
siimlar in composition, but they resemble each other very 
closely in properties. Thus, hydrogen chloride, bromide, 
and iodide at ordinary atmospheric temperatures are 
colourless transparent gases, which fume strongly in moist 
air, whilst hydrogen fluoride is a highly volatile colourless 
liquid, of specific gravity *988 at 12°‘7 C., which boils at 
19° *4 C. ^ its vapour fumes strongly in moist air. At a 
temperature of 10° C., under a pressure of 40 atmospheres, 
hydrogen chloride is condensed to a colourless liquid o£ 
specific gravity 1*27, but it has never been solidified; hydro- 
gen bromide and iodide are still more readily liquefied, 
and both maybe caused to solidify, the former at - 73° C., 
and the latter at - 61° C. 

13ie circumstances which attend the formation of hydro- 
gen chloride, bromide, and iodide from their elements, and 
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tkeir geueral behaviour, show that the affinity of chlorine 
for hydrogen is much, greater than that of bromine, whilst 
that of bromine is greater than that of iodine ; and as 
already pointed out (p. 475), a considerable amount of 
heat is developed in the formation of hydrogen chlonde, 
but a less amount in the formation of hydrogen bromide, 
and the production of hydrogen iodide from its elements 
involves the absorption of heat. We have seen, how- 
ever, that the heat developed or absorbed in the forma- 
tion of these compounds cannot be regarded as an abso- 
lute measure of the affinity of chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine for hydrogen, since there is an expenditure of 
energy due to the change of state, the three compounds 
being gases, but one being formed from two^ gases, the 
second from a gas and a liquid, and the tMrd from a 
gas and a solid. Moreover, as we believe that the mole- 
cules which enter into reaction consist each of two atoms, 
the combination of the dissimilar atoms to form mole- 
cules of hydrogen chloride, bromide, and iodide must be 
preceded by the separation of the similar atoms which 
constitute the molecules of hydrogen, and of chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine, and there must he au expenditure of 
energy to effect this separation j it appears probable that 
different amounts of energy are expended in separating the 
atoms of chlorine, of bromine, and of iodine from each 
other, and we may further assume as probable that the 
amount of energy expended in the separation of the atoms 
is greater in the case of chlorine than of bromine, and 
greater in the case of bromine than of iodine, although at 
present there is scarcely any experimental evidence which 
enables us to draw conclusions of any value in proof of this. 

Hydrogen fluoride is miscible with water in all proportions, 
and much heat is developed on mixing the two substances ; 
hydrogen chloride, bromide, and iodide are also extremely 
soluble in water, forming colourless strongly acid solutions. 
Water at 0° C. absorbs -825 of its own weight, or about 
492 times its bulk, of hydrogen chloride gas, increasing in 
volume about one-third, and acquiring a density of about 
1 '23. This saturated solution consists of hydrogen chloride 
and water in about the proportions indicated by the formula 
HCl + SHgO j it fumes strongly, and when heated it gives off 
hydrogen chloride until at 112° C- a more dilute solution dis- 
tils over, corresponding approximately in composition with 
the formula HOI -f- SHgO. L weaker solution when heated 
parts with water until it acquires this composition, and 
then distils unchanged. In like manner, a solution con- 
taining about 48 per cent, of hydrogen bromide distils un- 
changed at 125° 0., and a solution containing about 57 per 
cent, of hydrogen iodide boils constantly at 127® 0. j these 
solutions correspond approximately in composition with 
the formulae HBr-hSH^O and 2HI+ IIH^O. A. solution 
of hydrogen fluoride approximately of the composition 
nF4-2H20 distils unchanged at 120° C, Boscoe’s experi- 
ments have shown, however, that the composition of these 
solutions varies with the pressure, and that there exists for 
each pressure a solution of corresponding strength which 
undergoes no change in composition when distilled under 
this pressure, and therefore has a constant boiling point. 
Hence, the apparent constancy of composition cannot be 
regarded as proof of the existence of a definite hydrate 
corresponding in composition to that of the solutions ob- 
tained on distilhng under a given pressure. There is uo 
evidence, however, to invalidate, but much to support the 
conclusion that the haloid acids do not dissolve in W'ater as 
such, but that they form, definite hydrates ; and if it be 
admitted that their solutions contain definite hydrates, 
their behaviour is precisely similar to that of other com- 
pounds which decompose when heated, but furnish pro- 
ducts which can reunite to form the parent compound. 

According to Thomsen’s determinations, the amounts of 
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heat developed when gaseous hydrochloric, hydrobromic, 
and hydriodic acids are dissolved in water, in the propor- 
tion of 1 molecule of the acid to 400 molecules of water, 
are as follows — 

In the dissolution of hydrogen chloride, 17,314 heat-units. 

„ bromide, 19,207 „ „ 

„ „ iodide, 19,207 „ „ 

The development of so large an amount of beat, al- 
though, doubtless, in a great measure arising from the 
change from the gaseous to the liquid state, may he 
regarded as evidence that the acids really enter into 
combination with water, and are not merely dissolved] it 
may be noticed also that the same amounts of beat are 
developed in dissolving hydrogen bromide and iodide, and 
that their solutions, which under the ordinary atmo- 
spheric pressure distil unchanged, have nearly the same 
boiling poiot, and correspond approximately in composition. 

Solutions of hydrogen chloride and bromide may be 
preserved unchanged, but the solution of hydrogen iodide 
gradually becomes brown, especially on exposure to light, 
owing to the separation of iodine, the hydrogen being 
oxidized by tbe oxygen of the air — 

4HI -h Og = 2I2 -t- 2OH3. 

Hydrogen iodide. Oxygen. Iodine. Water, 

On the other hand, solutions of chlorine or bromine in 
water may be preserved unchanged in the dark, but when 
they are exposed to light oxygen is evolved, and hydrogen 
chloride or bromide produced — 

20L -h 2H2O = O2 -f 4HC]. 

Chlorme Water. Oxygen Hydrogen clUoiide. 

A solution of iodine does not undergo alteration. In the 
presence of substances which have a tendency to enter 
into reaction with oxygen, water is often readily decom- 
posed in this manner by cMorine and bromine without the 
aid of light, but iodine seldom effects this change ; thus, 
on passing chlorine into a solution of sulphurous acid, the 
latter is oxidized to sulphuric acid — 

H2SO3 + HgO -h OI2 = H2SO4 -f 2HC1. 

SolpIraroTiBaaa. Water. Chlorine. Snlphuno acid. Hydiogen chloride. 

The bleaching action which is powerfully exerted by 
chlorine in presence of water, and less powerfully by 
bromine, is in most cases the result of a similar change, 
the substance bleached being usually one which has a 
tendency to enter into reaction with oxygen. 

Chlorine readily displaces bromine and iodine from 
theii- compounds with hydrogen and other elements, and, 
similarly, bromine displaces iodine ; indeed the affinity of 
chlorine for other elements, with few exceptions, is 
superior to that of bromine, the affinity of bromine being 
in like manner superior to that of iodine. The decom- 
position of many chlorine compounds by the corresponding 
bromine and iodine compounds, and of bromine com- 
pounds by the correspouding iodine compounds, would 
appear at first sight to he in contradiction to this state- 
ment, but on examination of all such reactions it is found 
that they involve a development of heat, and therefore are 
perfectly normal in character. For example, silver chloride 
is converted into silver iodide by digestion with an 
aqueous solution of hydriodic acid — 

AgCl + HI = AgI-l-HCl. 

It will be obvious that, in a molecule of silver iodide and 
a molecule of hydrogen chloride, the same quantity of the 
same elements is present as in a molecule of silver chloride 
and of a molecule of hydrogen iodide. But in the formation 
of the latter system from its elements, less heat is developed 
in the formation of the former ] hence reaction in tbe 
direction indicated by the above equation is attended wi th 
the dev eio pment of heat. Thus, in the formation of a mole- 
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cule of dissolved hydriodic acid from its elements 13,170 
units of heat are evolved, and about 34:, 800 units of heat 
are developed in the production of a molecule of silver 
chloride; whereas 39,320 units of heat are developed in 
the formation of a molecule of dissolved hydrochloric acid 
from its elements, and about 18,650 units in the pro- 
duction of a molecule of silver iodide. But — 

(34,800 -f 13,170) - (18,650 + 39,320) = - 10,000 
that is to say, the action of hydriodic acid on silver 
chloride is attended with the development of no less than 
10,000 units of heat. 

All metals which decompose water at a red heat or at 
lower temperatures decompose a solution of hydrogen 
chloride with evolution of hydrogen, and form the cor- 
responding metallic chloride, but with very different 
degrees of readiness ; thus — 

Zn -f- 2HC1 = H, -1- ZnClo. 

Zinc. Hydrogen cMonde. Hydrogen. Zinc chloride. 

According to Thomsen, the amounts of heat developed in 
the production of 2 grammes of hydrogen by the action of 
various metals on a dilute solution of hydrogen chloride 
are as follows : — 

Lithium 125,860 heat-units. 

Potassium 123,700 „ „ 

Sodium 114,380 „ „ 

Magnesium 108,290 ,, ,, 

Aluminium 79,880 „ „ 

Manganese 49,360 „ „ 

Zinc 34,200 „ „ 

Iron 21,310 „ „ 

Cadmium 17,610 „ „ 

Lead 4,130 „ „ 

Exact comparative observations of the degrees of readiness 
with which the various metals evolve hydrogen from a 
solution of hydrogen chloride have not as yet been made, 
but from ordinary observations it appears that those act 
most readily which develop the greatest amount of heat 
when dissolved. It is very difficult to compare the 
behaviour of different metals, however, since minute quan- 
tities of impurity exert a most remarkable influence ; thus, 
ordinary zinc and iron dissolve with the greatest readiness 
in a dilute solution of hydrogen chloride, but the pure 
metals are only slowly dissolved. 

Hydrogen bromide and iodide closely resemble hydro- 
gen chloride in their behaviour with metals; mercury, 
however, which is not affected by hydrogen chloride or 
bromide, slowly dissolves in hydrogen iodide. Hydrogen 
fluoride not ordy acts with great readiness upon all metals 
which are dissolved by the other haloid acids, but likewise 
on many which these acids do not attack, — copper and 
silver, for example ; and it also dissolves many elements 
which are insoluble in aU other acids, such as silicon, 
boron, titanium, tantalum, and zirconium, witii evolution 
of hydrogen. Gore has shown that anhydrous liquid 
hydrogen fluoride and chloride are, in most cases, much 
less energetic in their chemical reactions than their aqueous 
solutions; this is probably because the products which 
are formed in the first instance, being insoluble or diffi- 
cultly soluble in the acid, form a coating on the surface of 
the substance submitted to the action of the acid, and 
thus preserve it from further action, or cause the action 
to take place more slowly ; when water is present the 
product is dissolved, and thus a fresh surface is continu- 
ally exposed. 

The haloid acids readily enter into reaction with most 
metallic oxides, forming water and the corresponding 
compound of the metal with the halogen; thus — 

ZnO + 2H01 = ZnOla -h OHg 

Zinc oxide. Hydrogen eMoride Snc chloride. Water. 

EeaOg + 6H01 = + SOHg. 

Ferric oxide. Hydrogen chloride. Fenic chloride. Waf®r. 
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Hydrogen fluoride is capable of dissolving some oxides, 
such as silica, SiOo, for example, which are not affected by 
the other haloid acids. It is in consequence easily dis- 
tinguished from the other haloid acids by the powerful 
corrosive action which it exerts on glass. 

The haloid acids also readily enter into reaction with, 
or neutralize, the hydroxides, forming water and the cor- 
responding fluoride, chloride, bromide, or iodide — 

HaOH + HCl = NaCl -f HgO ; 

; Sodium hydroxide Hydrogen elilcnide. Sodium chlonde. Water 

Ba(OH)o -{- 2HBr = BaBr., -{- 2 H 2 O. 

Banina hydroxide. Hj-drogen bromide . Barium hi oniide. Water. 

The thermochemical behaviour of hydrochloric acid with 
hydroxides has already been discussed. 

Chlorine entem into reaction with many of the elements 
at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, and with all of 
them, with few exceptions, at more or less elevated tem- 
peratures; its union with phosphorus, and with finely 
divided arsenic, antimony, tin, and copper, is attended 
with combustion. Bromine and iodine closely resemble 
chlorine in their behaviour with other elements ; the union 
of bromine with other elements, however, appears always 
to take place less readily, and to be accompanied by the 
development of less heat than is the case with chlorine, and 
the affinity of iodine for most other elements is still weaker 
than that of bromine. The iodides also are usually less 
stable than the corresponding bromides, which are usually 
less stable than the corresponding chlorides. The com- 
pounds of the halogens with metals and with positive 
elements generally are mostly stable in presence of water, 
but their compounds with negative elements are mostly 
decomposed by water, and the halogen separated in the 
form of haloid acid. 

The same element does not always enter into combina- 
tion with chlorine, bromine, and iodine in the same 
proportions; thus, phosphorus forms a stable trichloride, 
PCI 3 , and an unstable pentachloride, PCI 5 ; a stable tri- 
bromide, PBrg, and a pentabromide, PBr^, less stable than 
the pentachloride; but with iodine it forms the com- 
pounds PI 3 and P 2 I 4 . Many elements furnish compounds 
with fluorine containing a higher proportion of fluorine 
than corresponds to the amount of chlorine in their highest 
chlorides, or they form stable fluorides but unstable 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides ; for example, phosphorus 
pentafluoride, PF 5 , is not decomposed by heat, whereas 
the pentachloride, PCI 5 , is readily resolved into the tri- 
chloride and chlorine by heating. 

The halogens do not only combine with hydrogen and 
other elements, however, but they are capable of forming 
! compounds with, each other. Thus, by the action of iodine 
on silver fluoride, Gore has obtained iodine pentafluoride, 
IFg, as a colourless highly volatile liquid ; iodine at once 
enters into reaction with chlorine, and is first converted 
into liquid iodine chloride, ICl, but ultimately yidds 
iodine trichloride, Ids, which is a crystalline solid ; with 
bromine iodine appears to furnish only a liquid mono- 
bromide, IBr. In like manner, bromine forms with 
chlorine a liquid bromine chloride, BrCl . 

On account of its great affiLnity fox hydrogen, chlorine 
readily enters into reaction with a large number of 
hydrogenized carbon compounds, and displaces the hydro- 
gen more or less completely. Thus, methane, CH^ , when 
submitted to the action of chlorine, is successively con- 
verted into monochloromethane, CHgCl, dichloromethane, 
CHgOIg, trichloromethane, CHCI 3 , and tetrachloromethane, 
CCI 4 , — ^the displaced hydrogen being evolved as hydrogen 
chloride. Bromine behaves similarly, but enters into such 
reactions much Im readily ; iodine seldom, if ever, behaves 
in this way. 
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Compounds of the Halogens with Oxygen. 

Oxides of fluorine are mikno'wnj and tie oxides of the 
remaining halogens are very imperfectly investigated. 
Three oxides of chlorine have been prepared, viz. : — 

OlgO, GlgOgj and CIO2 

Hypochloioua Chlorous Chlorine 

anhydnde. anhyCride. peroxide 

At ordinary temperatures these compounds are ^eerdsh- 
yellow gases, remarkable on account of theirinstability, being 
decomposed with explosive violence by very slight elevations 
of temperature. Their instability is accounted for by the 
circumstance that their decomposition is attended vsdth the 
development of a very considerable amount of heat ; thus, 
according to Thomsen, the formation of gaseous hypo- 
chlorous anhydride from its elements would involve the 
absorption of 18,040 units of heat per molecule, and con- 
sequently this amount is developed when the anhydride is 
resolved into its elements. The explanation of the 
absorption of heat in the formation of the oxides of 
chlorine would appear to be that more energy must be 
expended in separating tbe atoms of oxygen from each 
other, and in separating the atoms of chlorine from each 
other, than is produced by the combination of the chlorine 
and oxygen atoms. 

Oxides of bromine are also unknown, and since thermo- 
chemical investigation has shown that oxygen has less 
affinity to bromine than to chlorine, their non-formation 
in reactions corresponding to those by which the oxides of 
chlorine are produced is no longer surprising. 

Iodine differs entirely from chlorine and bromine with 
regard to its affinity for oxygen. Only one oxide of iodine 
is known, viz., iodic anhydride, IjOg, but this is a white 
crystalline substance of considerable stability, and, accord- 
ing to Thomsen’s determination, the formation of this com- 
pound from its elements would involve the dexeleypment of 
no less than 44,860 units of heat per molecule. It has 
not been directly produced from its elements, although its 
formation in this manner is not improbable. 

Chlorous anhydride is prepared by passing dry chlorine 
gas over dry mercuric oxide — 

2 HgO 4 - 2CI2 = CI2O + HggOOlg . 

It may be condensed by surrounding the receiver with a 
mixture of ice and salt, and thus obtained as a deep red 
liquid which emits a vapour of a deeper colour than that 
of chlorine, having a peculiar suffocating chlorous smeE. 
It is with the greatest readiness decomposed into chlorine 
and oxygen, the warmth of the hand being sufficient to 
cause it to explode. Water dissolves about 200 times its 
bulk of the gas, forming a pale yellow solution of hypo- 
chlorous acid, which has an acid but not sour taste — 


Cl20 + H20 = 2H0C1. 

By neutralizing this solution with metallic hydroxides or 
carbonates corresponding metallic hypochlorites are formed, 
but these salts are usually prepared by passing chlorine 
into water in which the metallic hydroxide or carbonate is 
suspended or dissolved, the liquid being carefully cooled — 


2KOH + CI 2 = 

Potassium ChlnmiP 

hyaroxide. Clilonne. 


KOCi -I- KOI + 

Potassium Potassium 
iiypoclilonte, chloride. 


OH 2 . 

Water 


A concentrated solution of hypochlorous acid decom- 
poses rapidly, even when kept in ice \ a dilute solution is 
more stable, but is decomposed by boiling into chloric 
acid, water, chlorine, and oxygen. These substances are 
probably the products of several distinct changes, such as 
are represented by the foEowing equations — 


2EOai = O 2 

3HOai = HO 3 CI 

Fvpochlorous acid Chloric acid. 


-t- 2HC1 
+ 2HC1. 

Hydrogen chloride. 


Hypochlorous acid, however, readily decomposes hydro- 


chloric acid, and the chlorine produced is probably the 
result of reaction between these bodies — 


HCl-i-HOCl = Cl2-fOH2. 

Hypochlorous acid is a very powerful oxidizing agent, 
and rapidly converts many of the elements into then- 
highest oxides, at the same time liberating chlorine; 
indeed, in many respects it is not unlike ozone and 
hydrogen dioxide in its chemical behaviour, and it enters 
into reaction -with the latter in the manner represented by 
the equation — 


HOCl 4- H 2 O 2 = O 2 4- HCl -t- H 2 O . 

Like chlorine, it possesses powerful bleaching properties. 
The hypochlorites also act as bleaching agents, probably 
by yielding oxygen to the substance submitted to their 
action, but less powerfully than the free acid. 

The bleaching powder or chloride of lime of commerce 
is prepared by exposing slaked lime or calcium hydroxide 
to the action of chlorine gas. There has been much dis- 
cimsion among chemists as to the constitution of the 
compound so produced, and it is only quite recently that 
evidence has been obtained which enables us to pronounce 
a decision. Tbe composition of bleaching powder is 
represented by the formula CaClgO, whereas calcium 
hypochlorite would be represented by the formula 
CaClsOgj it was therefore supposed that the bleaching 
powder was a mixture of calcium chloride and calcium 
hypochlorite, since OaCla-l- Ca0l2O2 = 2CaCl2O. Appar- 
ently, however, it is a distinct compound intermediate 
between calcium chloride and calcium hypochlorite, thus— 


Ca 


, Ca| 


Cl 

(001) , 




raipmm chioiide Calci’!™ cMorohypoohlonte Cwoiui 
Calcium ciloude. (Bleacliingpowdei}. hypoclilorite 


and its formation from calcium hydroxide may be repre- 
sented by the foUowing equation — 


Oa{OH + 01,=Ca{®oi)+OH,, 

On dissolving in water, according to Kingzett, it is 
resolved into calcium chloride and calcium hypochlorite, 
which may be obtained in crystals by carefully con- 
centrating the solution in vacuo, so that a solution of 
bleaching powder is correctly regarded as a solution of 
calcium hypochlorite — 


BleacWug po-wder. Calcium ohloiide. Calcium iiypochloi-ite. 
Solutions of hypochlorites are very unstable, and when 
boEed they furnish a mixture of chloride and chlorate; 
thus — 

SKOCl = HOgCl 4- 2KC1. 

Potassium Jiypocliloiite. Potassium chlorate Potassium chloride. 


It is on this account that it is necessary in preparing 
hypochlorites to act on. a cold solution of the hydroxide, 
since if the solution be heated chlorate is formed by the 
decomposition of the hypochlorite. 

The chlorates are very stable compounds as compared 
with the hypochlorites. They may be obtained well crys- 
taEized, and are aE soluble in water. They are destitute 
of bleaching properties. The most important chlorate 
is potassium chlorate, KClOg, which is chiefly interesting 
as a source of oxygen, and is largely employed in the 
manufacture of fireworks ; the resolution of this salt into 
oxygen and potassium chloride is attended with a develop- 
ment of heat amounting to 9700 units per molecule 
decomposed. 

By exactly decomposing a solution of barium chlorate 
with sulphuric acid, a solution of chloric acid, HOlOg, is 
obtained, which may be separated from the insoluble 
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barium sulphate by filtration, and concentrated by evapo- 
ration in vacuo until it forms a syrupy liquid : — 
Ba(C 103)2 -t- H 2 SO 4 = 2 HCIO 3 -1- BaSO^ . 

Chloric acid has a faint chlorous odour, and a po-werfully 
acid reaction ; it is instantly decomposed by contact with 
organic matter, with charring, and frequently even with 
ignition. In diffused daylight it gradually undergoes 
spontaneous decomposition, and when heated to a little 
above 100 ° C. it is rapidly converted into perchloric acid, 
water, chlorine, and oxygen — 

8HCIO3 = 4HCIO4 + 2HoO 3O2 -b 2CI2. 

Chloric acid. Perchloric acid. Water. Oxygen. Chloiine. 

It is a powerful oxidizing and bleaching agent. 

Chloric acid serves for the preparation of the remaining 
oxides and oxy-acids of chlorine. To prepare chlorous 
anhydride from it, 10 parts of pure benzene are dissolved in 
100 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, and when the 
mixture has cooled 12 parts of pulverized . potassium 
chlorate are added. The chloric acid liberated from the 
chlorate under these circumstances is deprived of a por- 
tion of its oxygen by the benzene, which is oxidized, and 
at the same time, by tbe dehydrating influence exercised 
by the sulphuric acid, the elements of a molecule of water 
are removed and chlorous anhydride is liberated ; thus — 

2 Ha 03 -03~0H2 = C 1 _A- 

The mixture is heated to about 60° C. in a flask having a 
delivery tube fitted to its neck by grinding, and blown 
out in several places into smaU bulbs ,• the gas, after 
passing through water contained in these bulbs, is con- 
ducted into a glass tube surrounded by a mixture of ice 
and salt. The condensed liquid deposits crystals of a 
hydrate of chlorous acid, and the supernatant liquid 
decanted immediately into a small cool^ glass cylinder 
forms the nearly anhydrous oxide CI 2 O 3 . Liquid chlorous 
oxide or anhydride thus obtained is very mobile, is of a deep 
red colour, and has a specific gravity of 1*330 to 1*387 at 
0 ° C. ; it boils a little above 0 ° C., and it explodes some- 
what readily at a few degrees above 0° C. The specific 
gravity of the gaseous oxide accords with that required 
%the formula CI 2 O 3 . Chlorous anhydride is not very 
soluble in water, 100 grammes of water at 23° G. dissolv- 
ing 5'65 gi-ammes of the oxide (Brandau). The solution 
of chlorous acid, HClOg, thus obtained, has powerful 
bleaching and oxidizing properties; when it is heated, 
chloric and hydrochloric acids are formed and chlorine 
evolved. By neutralizing the solution with hydroxides of 
the alkali or alkaline earth metals corresponding chlorites 
are obtained, which are soluble ; and from these the 
insoluble chlorites of lead and silver are obtained by 
double decomposition. Chlorites are decompce^ by the 
feeblest acids, even by carbonic acid, 

"When fused potassium chlorate is carefully treated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, chlorine dioxide or peroxide is 
evolved ; the reaction by which it is produced, it is stated, 
is represented by the following equation — 

SKGlOg + 2H2SO4 = 2CIO2 + HgO -k KaO^ + 2KHSO4 ■ 

Potassium Sulphuric Chlorine Potassium Potassium 

chlorate. acid. pei oxide. perchlorate, hydrogen sulphate. 

The so-called eticMorine gas, which is obtained when a 
mixture of a chlorate and hydrochloric acid is gently 
heated, appears to he a mixture of chlorine peroxide with 
chlorine. Chlorine peroxide is gaseous at ordinary tem- 
peratures, but by means of a mixture of ice and salt it 
may be condensed to a red liquid. It has a deep greenish- 
yellow colour, and peculiar sweet chlorous odour ; a slight 
degree of heat and mere contact with organic matters at 
once determine its explosion. Like aU the oxides of 
chlorine, it acts rapidly upon mercury and most metals. 
From Pebal’s recent experiments there appears to be no 
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doubt that chlorine peroxide is correctly represented by 
the formula ClOg, and it is, therefore, to he included with 
nitric oxide and the few other compounds in which we 
must suppose an odd number of afSnities are free (see p. 
473). It is absorbed by alkaline solutions, forming a 
mixture of a chlorite and a chlorate — 

2 a 02 + 2KHO = KCIO 2 + KCIO3 + OH 2 . 

Chlorme Potassium Potassium Potassium w-tp- 
peroride. hydroxide. chloride. chlorate. eraser. 

In this respect especially it differs from the other oxides 
of chlorine. 

The only remaining chlorine compound to he considered 
is perchloric acid, HCIO^. It may be formed from chloric 
acid by oxidation, but, according to Eoscoe, the best 
method of preparing it consists in boiling down a solution 
of chloric acid ; lower oxides of chlorine escape, and a 
solution of perchloric acid is left. It may also be ob- 
tained from potassium percblorate, formed by heating 
potassium chlorate, by distiUing it with sulphuric acid. 

Aqueous perchloric acid may be concentrated by boiling 
till it attains a temperature of 203® C,, after which it passes 
over in the form of an oily liquid which approximately 
has the composition HCIO 4 + 2 H 2 O. By distilling this 
hydrate with twice its volume of sulphuric acid, nearly 
pure perchloric acid is obtained. 

The pare acid is a colourless very soluble liquid, of 
specific gravity 1'782 at 16°'5 C. In this stale it is 
one of the most powerful oxidizing agents known ; a single 
drop brought in contact with charcoal, wood, or almc^t 
any organic substance, immediately causes an explosive 
combustion, which in violence almost equals the sud- 
den decomposition of the so-called chloride of nitrogen- 
It produces frightful burns if allowed to fall upon the skin- 
It undergoes spontaneous decomposition at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and cannot be distilled unchanged. It unites 
very energetically with water, and when mixed with it in. 
suitable proportions forms tbe hydrate HCIO^ + BLO ; this 
is a white crystalline substance, which melts at 50'^ C., and 
undergoes decomposition when heated to 110 ® C., splitting 
up into the pure acid and the oily hydrate above men- 
tioned. 

Aqueous perchloric acid has a sour taste, and reddens 
litmus strongly, but does not bleach ; it dissolves iron and 
zinc with evolution of hydrogen, and when dilute it is 
unaffected by hydrogen sulphide and sulphurous acid, 
which reduce all other oxy-acids of chlorine. Perchloric 
acid, in fact, is distinguished from all other oxidized chlo- 
rine compounds by its superior stability, oxygen being 
withdrawn from it with comparative difiBicully. 

The results of Thomsen’s thermochemical examination of 
various reactions which are involved in the formation of 
some of the oxidized chlorine compounds are exhibited in 
the following table. The symbols in the first column indi- 
cate the nature of the reaction, and the numbers in the 
second column the units of heat developed or absorbed, — the 
reaction being supposed to take place between the substances 
of which the symbols are separated by commas. Thus, the 

Cl 2,0 -18,040 Gaseous oxide 

is to be read as meaning that, in the formation of a mole- 
cule (in grammes) of gaseous chlorine oxide from chlorine 
and oxygen, 18,040 units of heat would he absorbed. 
Similarly, the reaction CI 2 O, Aq, that is to say, the absorp- 
tion of ^eous chlorine oxide by water is attended with 
the development of 9440 xmits of heat ; hence the reaction 
Clg , O , Aq , or the formation of a solution of hypochlor- 
ous acid (two molecules) from chlorine, oxygen, and water 
would involve the absorption of 8600 units of heat. For 
these, as in all Thomsen’s experiments, the determinationa 
were made at about 18° C. 
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Reaction. 

Units of heat 
dereloped or 

Eemaiks 

absorbed. 



CI 2 , 0 

-18,040 

Gaseous oxide. 

1 

CLO.Aq 

+ 9,440 

1 Absorption of gas by 

1 -water. 

1 . 

Cla,0, Aq 

- 8,600 

j Formation of aqueous 
i acid. 

1 

Cl,0,H,Aq 

+ 29,880 

j Ditto from Cl, 0,H,and 

I water. 


ClOHAq, KOHAq 

+ 9,980 

Heat of neutralization. 




( Formation of aqueous 


Ch.Os, Aq, .. .. 

-20,480 

■? acid from obforme, 

( oxygen, and water, 
f Ditto from chlorine, oxy- 


01 , O 3 , H , Aq 

+ 23,940 

1 gen, hydrogen, and 
( water. 

5 

ClO^HAq, KOHAq 

+ 13,760 

Heat of neutralization. 

ei 

i ClOoK.Aq 

- 10, 040 

Heat of dissolution. 

.9 ■ 

‘ KCl.Oj 

^,"70 

Oxidation of dry KCl . 

.0 



( Formation of crystaUino 

a 

K, 01,03 

HClAq, O 3 

KGIAq, O 3 

+ 95,840 

-15,380 

-16,370 

•< KCIO 3 from its ele- 
(_ mcnt-s. 

1 Oxidation of HCl in j 
( solution. 

1 Oxidation of KCl in 
( solution. 




In this table, and in all similar tables, the reactions are 
represented empirically, and the figures after the symbols 
merely indicate the number o£ atoms ■which enter into the 
composition of the compound. Thus, the reaction ex- 
pressed as Cla , 0, merely refers to the formation of a mole- 
cule (in grammes) of hypochlorous anhydride, CI2O, from 
chlorine and oxygen, and the arrangement of the symbols 
in this manner is not intended to indicate that the com- 
pound is formed from a molecule of chlorine and an atom 
of oxygen. The symbol Aq is intended to indicate that 
an emcm of water is employed, t.e., such an amount that no ' 
appreciable development of heat would be caused by the 
addition of a further quantity. 

When bromine is added to an aqueous solution of sodium 
hydroxide, sodium hypobromite, NaOBr, is formed, but this 
is much less stable than the corresponding hypochlorite, 
and is readily converted into bromate and bromide. The 
bromates and bromic acid resemble the chlorates and 
chloric acid, but are much less stable ; thus, a solution of 
bromic acid is decomposed at 100° C., giving off bromine 
and oxygen, and ah reducing agents decompose it with 
facility. The inferior stabdity of the oxidized com- 
pounds of bromine as compared with those of chlorine 
appears to indicate that the affinity of bromine to oxygen 
is less than that of chlorine; this is entirely confirmed by 
thermochemical investigation, Thomsen having obtained 
the following values for bromie acid : — 


Bi'j , O 5 , Aq 
Br , O3 , H , Aq 


= -4S 520 i ^^"“ 3 'tioiiof tlie aqueous acid from 
~ ’ I hromme, oxygen, and water. 

= + 12 420 j of the aqueous acid from 


BrHAq , Oj , = - 15, 960 Oxidation of hydxobromie acid. 

KOHAq, Br 03 HAq= + 13, 750 Heat of neutralization. 


When iodine is added to solutions of alkaline hydroxides 
or carbonates, alkaline hypoiodites corresponding to the 
hypochlorites are perhaps formed, but as yet have not 
been isolated. By dissolving iodine in a warm solution of 
potassium hydroxide a mixture of potassium iodide and 
iodate is produced — 

3 I 2 + 6KHO = KIO 3 -f 5KI + 30Ho. 

Iodine Potassimn lydroxiae. Potawiiini iodate. Potassium iodide. Water. 

Iodine is converted into iodic acid by heating 'with the 
strongest nitric acid, and by the action of many other 
oxidizing agents ; hut iodic acid is usually prepared from 
barium iodate, which is decomposed ■with the necessary 


quantity of sulphuric acid. Potassium iodate is most 
readily prepared by passing chlorine into vrater in which 
iodine is suspended until the latter is dissolved, then adding 
a correspondlngquantityof potassium chlorate and warming; 
the iodine is converted into mouochloride, which enters into 
reaction with the chlorate, and chlorine is evolved — 
KC103 + ICl = KI03-}-Cl2. 

By adding a solution of barium hydroxide, insoluble 
barium iodate is precipitated, from which, as pointed out, 
iodic acid may be prepared. 

Iodic acid separates from its solution on spontaneous 
evaporation in crystals of the composition HlOg; when 
heated to 120° C. these crystals lose water, and appar- 
ently form the compound HIgOg or HIO3 + 1^0 ^ ; at about 
170° 0. this compound is resolved into water and iodic 
anhydride, I2O3. Iodic anhydride is a crystalline sub- 
stance, which readily dissolves in water, forming iodic acid ; 
when heated to about 37 0° 0. it is resolved into oxygen and 
iodine. Iodic acid is a powerful oxidizing agent, being 
easily decomposed by deoxidizing agents ; hydriodic acid 
reduces it to iodine and water — 

HIOg-bSHI^SIs-bSHgO. 

The chlorates and bromates are mostly easily soluble, 
and the corresponding salts are isomorphous; hut the 
iodates are mostly difficultly soluble, and with the excep- 
tion of barium iodate, are not isomorphous with the cor- 
responding chlorates and bromates. Moreover, chloric 
and bromic acids furnish but one class of salts, of which 
potassium chlorate, KCIO3 , is typical ; but iodic acid, in 
addition to the normal iodates, such as potassium iodate, 
KlOg , forms acid salts. These differences appear to in- 
dicate that iodic acid differs in constitution from the other 
acids, and Thomsen has pointed out that it is probably 
a dibasic acid of the formula H^IgOg , since it is readily 
converted into water and the anhydride IgOg , a property 
which is characteristic of dibasic but not of monobasic 
acids; and since it furnishes acid salts, which is also 
characteristic of polybasic but not of monobasic acids, 
and is isomorphous with succinic acid, which is dibasic. 
Normal potassium iodate would therefore have the formula 
KoIgOg , and the so-called diiodate is probably the acid 
salt KHIgOfl. 

This view of the constitution of iodic acid is rendered 
the more probable by the behaviour of periodic acid, the 
disodium salt of which separates as a crystalline powder 
on passing chlorine into a solution of sodium iodate and 
[ sodium hydroxide ; the reaction is empirically represented 
by the equation— 

NalOg -1- SJSTaOH + Clg = NaglHgOg -f 2NaCl . 

SodHua iodate. Disodium periodate. 

To prepare the acid from this salt, it is dissolved in nitric 
acid, and silver nitrate added ; the precipitate of disilver 
periodate is dissolved in hot dilute nitric acid, and the 
solution concentrated at a moderate heat until a salt of the 
composition AgI04 crystallizes out. By treating this salt 
with cold water it is decomposed, disilver periodate and 
periodic acid being produced : — 

2 AglO^ + 4OH2 = AgglHgOg -H H^IOg ; 

to obtain the latter the solution is evaporated. 

Periodic acid separates from its aqueous solution in 
colourless crystals of the composition HglOg, which are 
not altered at 100° 0., but melt at 130° 0., and when 
heated to a higher temperature give off water and oxygen, 
leaving iodic anhydride. 

Periodic acid furnishes a complex but extremely in- 
teresting series of salts. Thus, it forms two potassium 
salts, one of which has the composition KIO4 , and is ob- 
tained on passing chlorine into a solution of potassium 
iodate and potassium hydroxide ; the second is represented 
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by the formula , and is obtained on dissolving the 

former in potassium hydroxide solution. The latter 
crystallizes with 9 molecules of water, which, however, it 
loses when exposed over sulphuric acid. Corresponding 
sodium salts exist. That which has the composition 
NaI04 crystallizes either in the anhydrous state, or with 3 
molecules of water, which it readily loses in dry air ; the 
second salt, the formation of which was above described, 
separates in crystals of the composition + 2H2O , 

and is only rendered anhydrous by heating to 220° C. 
Three silver salts are known, represented by the formulse 
AglO^, AgJgOg + SHoO , and AgglOg; the second of 
these loses 2 molecules of water at 100° C., but the third 
only at 200° C. The barium salt BaglgOg separates in the 
anhydrous state from strongly acid solutions, but when 
prepared by precipitating a solution of the acid with barium 
hydroxide, or of an alkali salt with a barium salt, it con- 
tains 6 or 7 molecules of water, which are only completely 
removed by heating to 300° C. It also furnishes a lead salt 
of the composition PbgIgOjg + 2H2O , and amongst other 
magnesium salts one of the composition Mg^IgOjj , which 
crystallizes with 6 and with 9 molecules of water. 

The question now arises — ^What is the nature of the 
relation betw'een these various salts % By the chemical 
method alone it is extremely difBcult, if not impossible, to 
decide, but from Thomsen’s thermochemical investigation 
of the acid there can be little doubt as to the answer we 
should make to this question. When successive molecules 
of potassium hydroxide are added to a solution of 1 
molecule of the acid HglOg the amounts of heat evolved 
are as follows : — 

On the addition of the Isfc molecule, 5,150 heat-units. 

„ 2d „ 21,440 „ 

„ 3d „ 3,150 

„ 4th and 6th „ 2,300 „ 

The first and second molecules, therefore, together cause the 
development of 26,590 units of heat, or of 13,295 units per 
molecule. But we have seen (p. 486) that on neutralizing 
a large number of acids, between 13,750 and 13,150 units 
of heat are developed per molecule of hydroxide added ; 
and as the addition of further quantities of the hydroxide 
causes a comparatively slight development of heat there is 
little doubt from these results that the molecule HglOg is 
dibasic. But on account of the existence of salts, such as 
K^IgOg , it appears desirable to double this formula, and 
to represent the molecule of periodic acid by the formula 
H4 . IgOjgBTe • Several of the salts above alluded to may 
be regarded as derived from this molecule by the partial or 
total displacement of the hydrogen by metals ; and we may 
term those which are formed by displacing 4 of the 10 
atoms of hydrogen normal salts, while those in which 2, 4, 
or 6 of the remaining atoms of hydrogen are displaced 
may be called lade salts. Thus we have — 

Konnal nalts. 

Ha^' . IgOj^g J Ag^ . IgOjgHg 
Banic salts. 

Pb/ . lA APb"; Mg," . Ag^' . IjO^Ag,' . 

That the tendency to form basic salts is slight in the case 
of the highly positive elements is also shown by the small 
amount of heat developed on the addition of the third, 
fourth, and fifth molecules of potassium hydroxide. 

The anhydrous salts such as K^IgOg are to be r^rded 
as derived from a distinct acid formed from the molecule 
H4 . IgOigHg withdrawal of the elements of 3 

molecules of water. The salts, such as KIO4 , which on 
account of its isomorphism with potassium permanganate, 
KgMngOg, is more probably represented by the formula 
KjIaOg , are, it .may be supposed, also derived from a 
distinct acid, formed in a similar manner by the with- 


drawal of the elements of a fourth molecule of water; 
these salts have the same empirical composition as the per- 
chlorates, and as potassium perchlorate is isomorphous 
with the compound KgIgOg , it is probable that it corre- 
sponds with it in composition, and that perchloric acid 
therefore is represented by the formula HgClgOg . If this 
conclusion be correct, and chloric acid be correctly repre- 
sented by the formula HCIO3 , we have an explanation of 
the great difference which is observed in the properties of 
these two acids. Perchloric acid, we have seen, has a 
great tendency to combine with water, and its hydrates 
may be regarded as distinct acids, the liquid hydrate bear- 
ing the same relation to the acid HgClgOg that crystallized 
periodic acid bears to the hypothetical acid HglgOg , from 
which salts such as KglgOg are derived. Basic per- 
chlorates corresponding to the basic periodates are not 
known, but a cuprammoninm salt and a lead salt have 
been obtained which apparently are derived from the 
crystalline hydrate of perchloric acid, the latter having the 
composition Pb^'CIgOg -f PbHgOg or Pb"Cl204gH2Pb" . 

It will have been noticed that the amount of heat deve- 
loped on the addition of the first molecule of potassium 
hydroxide to the solution of periodic acid regarded as 
HglOg is much less than is usually observed with other 
acids, and the amount developed on the addition of the 
second molecule much greater ; the two molecules together, 
however, produce an effect comparable with that observed in 
the case of other acids. But the salt produced on passing 
chlorine into a solution of potassium hydroxide has the 
composition KglgOg , so that the first action of potassium 
hydroxide on a solution of the acid . IgOjgHg apparently 
does not merely consist in the direct displacement of 
hydrogen in this acid by potassium; the elements of four 
molecules of water are also withdrawn, and since this 
latter operation involves the absorption of heat, the amount 
of heat finally developed in the reaction is hut amalL On 
the addition of a further quantity of hydroxide, however, 
change in the reverse order is effected, and hence the 
normal amount of heat is developed by the combined action 
of the two molecules of hydroxide. It is interesting also 
to observe that more heat is developed on adding the third 
than by the fourth and fifth molecules of hydroxide together, 
and to contrast this with the circumstance that the silver 
salt Ag^IgOjoHg loses the elements of two molecules oi 
water at 100° 0., but the elements of a third only at 200° C. 
Apparently there is a tendency on the part of potassium 
hydroxide to enter into reaction with the acid after the 
production of the normal salt K^IgOigHe i 
taining a relatively larger proportion of potassium evidently 
cannot exist except in solution, and even then only to a 
limited extent. 

We are now in a position also to explain the formation 
of sodium periodate by the action of chlorine on a solution 
of sodium iodate and sodium hydroxide. We have learnt 
that the action of chlorine on the latter is to produce 
sodium hypochlorite, and that this is a powerful oxidizing 
agent — 

N-aOH+ Cl,=moa-t- HCI, 

and there can be little doubt, therefore, that the iodate is 
at fib^ oxidized by it, and converted into the salt Ha^IOg; 
thus — 

Ha^IjOg + 2moa = NaglgOg + 2NaCl . 

In presence of sodium hydrate and water, however, this 
salt is at once converted into the normal periodate — 

hlagljOg 2NaOH -f- 2H2O = Na^IgOigHg . 

The following are the results of Thomsen’s thermochemi- 
I cal examination of iodic and periodic acids : — 

V. — 63 
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( Oxidation of dissolved 
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( Formation from the 
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( solution. 

Heat of neutralization. 

Ig, O 7 , Aq 

27,000 

5,150 ) 
26,590 S 


lOeHgAq, KOHAq 
^OeHgAq, 2KOHAq 


It mil be noticed that fcbe amounts of beat deyeloped 
in the formation of these t-wo acids in aqueous solution 
from their elements are very simply related; thus — 


(L „ , Ofl , , A.q) == 11 1,420 heat-units or 3 x 37,140 

(I , Oe , Hj', Aq) = 184,400 „ „ 5 x 36,880 

Again, both acids are easily decomposed by hydriodic 
acid, yielding water and iodine, and a similar simple rela- 
tion obtains between the amounts of heat developed in 
the two reactions — 

LOfiHgAq, 10HIAq)== 167,040 heat-nnits, or 5 x 33,408 
IOe5H5Aq,7HIAq) « 133,770 „• ,,4x33,442 

The analogous decomposition of chloric acid by hydro- 
chloric acid would involve the absorption of 30,920 units 
of heat, whilst that of bromic acid by hydrobromic acid 
would be attended with the development of 101,520 units 
of heat; the difference between these numbers, 132,440, is 
almost equal to the amount evolved in the decomposition 
of periodic acid, and on comparing the several reactions it 
will be evident that the differences between the amounts 
of heat evolved are approximately simple multiples of a 
common constant ; thus — 

DifEerences. 

CUorioacid = - 30,920) -, 00^.10 

Bromic = + 101,520 { 

Iodic „ = + 167,040 65,520 

Periodic „ = + 133,770 33,270 

The differences are thus to each other as 4 ; 2 : 1, The 
meaning of this remariable relation is at present unknown. 

Without further description, it will be obvious that 
whilst chlorine, bromine, and iodine and their compounds ; 
exhibit very considerable general resemblance, yet there i 
are many most important differences between them ; and ! 
also that chlorine is much more closely related to bromine 
than is the latter to iodine. 

StmPHxm — SEiEinuM — T ellueium. 

Sulp^r, Symbol, S ; Atomic wt., 31*98. 

Selemum, „ Se ; ,, 79. 

Telhurkm, „ Te ; „ 128. 

These three elements are usually classed together, since 
most of their compounds with other elements are of the 


same type. In some respects they resemble each other 
closely, but in others they differ very widely, — selenium 
being much more closely related to sulphur on the one 
hand than to tellurium on the other. 

Sulphur occurs native in most volcanic districts ; it is 
also found abundantly in combination with metals, such 
as copper, iron, lead, and zinc, and it is widely distributed 
in the form of sulphates of barium, calcium, magnesium, 
and strontium ; it is a necessary constituent of animal and 
vegetable tissues. 

Selenium is of rare occurrence, and is always met with 
in combination with other elements ; it is frequently asso- 
ciated in minute proportions with sulphur in its ores. 
Tellurium is also a rare element ; it is occasionally found 
native, but generally in combination with various metals, 
such as bismuth, copper, lead, gold, or silver, aud it is 
usually accompanied by selenium. 

Sulphur is a very brittle solid of a lemon-yellow colour, 
insoluble in water, and therefore tasteless. It is a bad 
conductor of heat, and a non-conductor of electricity. Its 
specific gravity in the native crystalline state is 2*05. 
Sulphur melts at 115° C,, and at 120° C. is converted into 
a perfectly limpid pale yellow liquid ; but as it is gradu- 
ally heated it becomes darker and more viscid until, at 
200“-240° 0., it is so thick that the vessel in which it is 
contained may be inverted without any outflow taking 
place. At 250°-300° C, it again liquefies, but does not 
become so fluid as when first melted, and at 440° C. it 
boils, yielding an orange-coloured vapour. 

The density of sulphur vapour at 1000° 0. is 32 times 
as great as that of hydrogen at the same temperature; so that 
as the atomic weight of sulphur is 32, the molecules of 
sulphur at this temperature are diatomic ; but at about 
500° C. its density is three times as great, so that at this 
temperature its molecules must be regarded as he'^a- 
tomic. 

Selenium is a deep brown-coloured brittle solid, of Ihe 
specific gravity 4*5 in the crystalline state; like sulphur, 
it is insoluble in water. It boils at a temperature below 
a red heat, and gives off a deep yellow vapour, the density 
of which at about 1400° C. is such as to show that it con- 
sists of diatomic molecules, but at lower temperatures, 
like sulphur, its molecule is more complex. 

Tellurium is much like a metal in appearance, resemb- 
ling bismuth in colour ; it is very brittle ; its specific gra- 
vity is 6*1 to 6*33, and it conducts heat and electricity, 
though not very readily. It melts at about 600° C., and 
at a high temperature is converted into a yellow vapour, 
the density of which at 1440° C. is such as to show that 
the molecule of tellurium at this temperature is diatomic. 
hTo tendency has hitherto been observed on the part 
of tellurium to form a more complex molecule in the 
manner characteristic of selenium and sulphur ; and it is 
noteworthy also that, whereas the density of sulphur 
vapour at temperatures not far removed from its boiling 
point is three times as great as at much higher temperatures, 
the density of selenium vapour under similar circum- 
stances is only about one and a half times as great as at 
about 1400° 0. 

Sulphur is chiefly remarkable for the great number of allo- 
tropic forms in which it can exist. Thus, native sulphur is 
found crystallized in rhombic octahedra of the specific gra* 
vity 2*05. This variety melts at 114°'5 C. ; it is readily 
soluble in carbon disulphide, the sulphide of chlorine, SgClg, 
benzene, turpentine, (fee., and sulphur is usually deposited 
in this form on spontaneous evaporation of its solution in 
carbon disulphide; it is, in fact, the stable form into 
'which all other allotropes tend to change. When, how- 
ever, melted sulphur is allowed to cool slowly it crystal- 
lizes in transparent, yellowish-brown, monoclinic prisms, of 
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lower specific gravity, viz., 1’98, but of higher melting ] 
point (120'^ C.) ; in the course of a few days, although the 
crystals maintain their prismatic form, they become opaque^ i 
and, on examination, are found to be converted into aggre- 
gations of minute octahedrons. This change of prismatic 
into octahedral sulphur is attended with the develojjment 
of a considerable amount of heat, which is especially notice- 
able when the conversion is caused to take place rapidly by 
scratching the crystals. The transformation of the octahe- 
dral variety into the prismatic takes place at about the melt- 
ing point of the former, a transparent crystal of octahedral 
sulphur being converted into an opaque mass of prismatic 
crystals when heated for some time to a temperature of 
105“-1 15° 0. ; also, when a saturated solution of sulphur in 
hot turpentine is allowed to cool, crystals of prismatic sul- 
phur are at first deposited, but after a time, when the 
liquid has become comparatively cool, the crystals which 
separate are octahedral. 

Prismatic sulphur is soluble in carbon disulphide and 
other menstrua which dissolve the octahedral modification ; 
another modification, which is also soluble, hut destitute of 
crystalline form, is obtained on addition of acids to solu- 
tions of alkaline polysulpHdes — 

K 2 S 3 -P 2HC1 = 4S + H^S -p 2KCL 

Potassium Hydiogen srlDhnr Hjdiogen Potassinm 
pentasulphide. cUoiide. ‘ sulplude. chlonde. 

It has a greenish- white colour, and constitutes ordinary 
milk of sulphur j by keeping, it becomes gradually con- 
verted into octahedral sulphur. Sublimed sulphur, or 
flowers of sulphur, is probably closely allied to this form, 
but always contains a small proportion of insoluble sul- 
phur. 

When sulphur is heated to 260°-300° C, and then 
poured in a thin stream into cold water, it is converted into 
the so-called plastic modification, and is obtained as a soft 
yellowish-brown semitransparent mass, capable of being 
drawn out into fine elastic threads. In this state sulphur 
has the specific gravity 1 -95, and is insoluble iu carbon 
disulphide ; in the course of a few hours, however, it again 
becomes brittle and almost entirely reconverted into the 
octahedral modification, the change being accompanied by 
the development of heat. 

When the chloride of sulphur, SiClo, is decomposed by 
water, it furnishes sulphur, hydrochloric acid, and thio- 
sulphuric acid; the sulphur thus obtained is amorphous 
and insoluble iu carbon disulphide, but is converted into 
octahedral sulphur by fusion, or by exposure for some time 
to a temperature of 100° 0. Thiosulphuric acid also gra- 
dually decomposes iuto sulphur and sulphurous acid, and 
if a solution of a thiosulphate is decomposed by hydro- 
chloric acid — 


Na^^Os + 2EC1 = S -h H^SOg 

Sodlnm Hydrogen c--.-.- 




+ 2Naa. 

Sodlnm dUoride, 


the sulphur which separates is soluble in carbon disul- 
phide, but is obtained on evaporation of the solution in 
an amorphous condition, and cannot then be again dis- 
solved in carbon disulphide; it is stated, however, that if 
the hyposulphite is decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, 
the sulphur which separates is insoluble m carbon di- 
sulphide. When a solution of ordinary sulphur in carbon 
disulphide is exposed to sunlight, an amorphous insoluble 
modification separates ; the reconversion of this modifica- 
tion into octahedral sulphur is attended with the absorp- 
tion of heat. 

Several minor modifications of sulphur have been de- 
scribed, hut it is not known whether the differences which 
they e:^ibit are inherent, or whether, as is not improbable, 
they are due to the presence of impurity. 

There appears to be a relation between the modification 
formed in a reaction and the compound or compounds from 


which it is obtained, since, generally, the sulphur separated 
from compounds in which it is associated with positive 
elements is soluble, whilst that separated from compound.s 
in which it is associated with negative elements is insoluble 
in carbon disulphide ; but the conditions under which the 
sulphur is separated doubtless exercise an important in- 
fluence. 

At present we have no knowledge as to the manner in 
which the various allotropes are related to each other ; it 
has been suggested, however, that the differences between 
them are at least in some cases due to differences in mole- 
cular composition. 

Several allotropic modifications of selenium are also 
known, but a tendency to form allotropes has not been 
observed in the case of tellurium. 

Three principal modifications of selenium, corresponding 
to the three principal modifications of sulphur, may he 
distinguished, viz., (1), black crystalline selenium, of specific 
gravity about 4‘80, which may be pjlaced by the side of 
the octahedral variety of sulphur, being the form in which 
selenium separates when solutions of metallic selenides 
are exposed to the air, and since all other modificatitins 
are converted into it when heated to about 150° C. ; (2 }, red 
crystalline selenium, of specific gravity 4 '46 to 4 ’51, wbidi 
probably corresponds to monoclinic sulphur, as it has the 
same ciystalline form, and may be obtained by rapidly 
cooling melted selenium ; and (3), red amorphous selenium, 
of specific gravity about 4’3, This last corre.sponds to the 
amorphous allotrope of sulphur, and, as in the case of 
sulphur, it occurs in twm modifications, the one soluble and 
the other insoluble in carbon disulphide. Black crystal 
line selenium, unlike octahedral sulphur, however, is in- 
soluble in carbon disulphide, hut the red crystalline aUo- 
trope is soluble, although to a much less extent than 
sulphur. The conversion of these modifications of selenium 
into each other is attended with development or absorption 
of heat, just as in the case of sulphur, and the melting 
points of the several modifications are different. Thus, if 
amorphous selenium, which melts a few degrees above 
100° C., be heated to about 96° C., it quickly becomes crys- 
talline, the change being attended with considerable rise 
of temperature, and the melting point rises to 217° C. 
The electrical conductivity of selenium is found to vary in 
a remarkable manner with the temperature, and is also in- 
fluenced by light. Amorphous selenium is a non-conductoi 
up to 80° C., but from this temperature up to 210° C. its 
conductivity gradually increases, after which it again 
diminishes. Selenium which has been kept for several 
hours at 210° C. and then gradually cooled is especially 
sensitive to tifie influence of lighf^ its conductivity increas- 
ing with the intensity of the light. 

Sulphur, selenium, and teDurium form gaseous com- 
pounds wiih. hydrogen, analogous in composition to water : — 
Hydrogen sulphide. 

HjSe Hydrogen selenide. 

HjTe . Hydrogen tellnride. 

Hydrogen sxdphide may he produced directly from its 
elements by passing hydrogen gas into boiling sulphur, hut 
it is always prepared by the action of a solution of hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid on a metallic sulphide, that of 
iron being commonly employed — 

FeS -p 2HC1 = HjjS + FeCl^- 

Ferrous sulphide. Hyflxogan chloride. Hydrogen, sulphide. Ferrous chloride. 

The compounds of selenium and tellurium with hydrogen 
are obtained in a similar manner from metallic selenides 
and tellurides. Hydrogen and selenium also directly enter 
into reaction ; the quantity of hydrogen selenide formed 
is apparently a function of the temperature ; it incr^es 
from 250° to 260° G., and decreases regularly from the 
latter point to 700° C. 
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Hydrogen sulpkide, kydrosulpliuric acid, or sulpliuretted 
hydrogen gas, is transparent and colourless ; it possesses a 
most offensive odour, and cannot he breathed with im- ' 
punity, frequently giving rise to nausea and vertigo even 
when much diluted. It may be condensed by powerful 
pressure to an extremely mobile liqnid, which solidifies 
when cooled in a bath of solid carbon dioxide and ether to a 
white transparent mas-s, which melts at - 85° C Hj’drogen 
sulphide is readily inflammable, burning in air with a blue 
flame, and forming water and sulphur dioxide — ■ 

2SHo + 3O2 = 2SO2 + 2H2O. 

Hydiogen suiphida. Oxygen. Sulphur dioxide. Wafer. 

Most metals when heated in the gas decompose it, a 
metallic sulphide being produced, and hydrogen liberated. 
Hydrogen sulphide dissolves in w'ater, a saturated solution 
containing about three times its volume of the gas ; the 
solution has the odour and taste of the gas, and a slight 
acid reaction. It is gradually decomposed on exposure to 
the air, sulphur being deposited — 

2SH2 + 02 = 2S + 20H2. 

It is decomposed in a similar manner by nearly all oxidiz- 
ing agente, and by the action of chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine — 

SH2+CI2-2HOI+S. 

Iodine, however, cannot decompose the gas at ordinary 
temperatures except in presence of water. This is because 
the reaction requires au absorption of heat. Thus, in the 
production of a molecule of hydrogen sulphide from hydro- 
gen and sulphur in the state in which it separates when 
hydrogen sidphide is decomposed by iodine, 4500 units of 
heat are developed ; but in the production of a molecule of 
hydriodic acid from its elements, 6000 units of heat are 
absorbed, so that the reaction indicated by the equation 
H2S-l-l2»2HI+S would involve the absorption of 
45*00 +■ 2 X 6000 = 1 6,500 units of heat. That it tabes place 
in presence of water is due to the fact that the dissolution of 
the hydriodic acid produced is attended with the develop- 
ment of 2 X 19200 = 38,400 units of heat ; hence, when the 
reaction is effected in a dilute solution, heat is developed 
to the extent of 38,400 - 16,500 = 21,900 units of heat. 
But it is found that the reaction tabes place the less readily 
as the concentration of the solution increases, and that it 
ceases when the solution has attained a specific gravity of 
1*56 at ordinary temperatures; m more coucentrated solu- 
tions sulphur even dissolves with production of hydrogen 
sulphide and liberation of iodine. A. simple explanation 
of this apparently anomalous result, however, is aflforded 
by the observation that the heat developed by the absorp- 
tion of equal quantities of hydriodic acid is less as the 
quantity of acid already dissolved in the water is greater. 
The amount of heat developed, therefore, diminishing as 
the quantity of hydriodic formed by the reaction in the 
liquid increases, at a certain point becomes equal to that 
absorbed in the decomposition of the hydrogen sulphide by 
the iodine, and the reaction ceases since it can no longer be 
attended with a development of heat. 

This behaviour of iodine with hydrogen sulphide alone, 
or in presence of water, is one of the most striking illustra' 
tiona of the fact that reactions involving the expenditure 
of energy cannot take place directly, and are only possible 
when the conditions are such that one or more of the pro- 
ducts of the reactions enter into secondary reactions, so as 
to cause the development of more heat than is absorbed in 
the primary reaction. 

The hydrogen in hydrogen sulphide maybe displaced by 
metals, — ^tbe compounds formed by displacing one-half the 
hydrogen being termed sulphydrates or hydrosulphides, 
whilst those in which the whole of the hydrogen is dis- 
placed are termed sulphides. These two classes of com- 
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pounds correspond to the metallic hydroxides and the 
metallic oxides respectively, and in many respects closely 
resemble them ; the sulphur compounds, however, are, with 
few exceptions, far less stable than the corresponding 
oxygen compounds. 

Hydrogen sulphide enters directly into reaction with the 
metallic hydroxides, exchanging its hydrogen for the metal ; 
for example — 

HaOH -f H.2S = NaSH -t- HOH . 

Sodium Hydiogen Sodium Water 

hydi oxide. sulphide. hydrosulphide. 

It therefore exhibits the behaviour of an acid. From 
Thomsen’s experiments it appears that 7740 units of heat are 
developed on the addition of a solution of one molecule of 
sodium hydroxide to a solution of one molecule of hydrogen 
sulphide, and that the further addition of the hydroxide 
IS without effect. Hydrogen sulphide is thus proved to be 
a monobasic acid, and this result also shows that when 
soluble sulphides, such as sodium sulphide, are dissolved 
in water, double decomposition occurs, thus : HUgS + OH^ 
= NaSH + NaOH, just as when sodium oxide, for example, 
is added to water : 3Sra20 -f OHg = 2NaOH. It is uncertain, 
however, whether the decomposition of the sulphides by 
water in this manner is complete, or whether it is only 
partial, and the more complete the greater the quantity of 
water present. 

The highly positive metals lithium, sodium, potassium, 
calcium, strontium, barium, and magnesium form soluble 
sulphides and hydrosulphides, but most of the sulphides 
of other metals are insoluble. The nature of many of the 
compounds precipitated from metallic solutions by hydro- 
gen sulphide or an alkaline hydrosulphide is not weU 
established ; but in many cases apparently they are inter- 
mediate in composition between the hydroxides and hydro- 
sulphides ; the precipitate formed on the addition of an 
alkaline hydrosuiphide to a solution of a zinc salt, for 
example, is probably a compound of this kind, and may be 
represented by the formula HO. Zn. SH, — zinc hydroxide 
being HO.Zn.OH, and zinc hydrosuiphide HS.Zn.SH. 
The solutions of salts of heavy metals, such as mercury and 
lead, furnish precipitates of the corresponding sulphides 
with hydrogen sulphide or alkaline hydrosulphides. 

The hydrosulphides of certain elements, such as alumi- 
nium and chromium, cannot exist in presence of water, hut 
enter into reaction with it with evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide; hence, on the addition of an alkaline hydro- 
sulphide to solution of their salts, the corresponding 
hydroxides are precipitated : — 

AlaClo + 6Na8H = Al2(SH)g + GNaCl 

Alumininm Sodium Aluminium Sodium 

chloride hydrosuiphide. hydiosulphide. chloilde. 

Al2(SH)6 -F 6OH2 == AlgCOH)^ -F 6SH2. 

Aluminium Wnfo-r Aluminium Hydrogen 

hydiosulphide. 'viuer. hydi oxide. sulphide. 

Sulphur unites with all the metals and with most of the 
non-metallic elements ; the sulphides are therefore usually 
prepared directly from their elements. Two classes of 
sulphides corresponding to the basic and acid oxides may 
be distinguished, but the distinction between them is much 
less marked than that between the two classes of oxides. 
The sulphides of the non-metallic elements and the sulphides 
of arsenic, antimony, tin, molybdenum, tungsten, vana- 
dium, gold, and platinum, vhich are soluble in solutions 
of alkaline hydrosulphides, belong to the class of acid sul- 
phides, and the remaining sulphides are basic. These two 
classes of sulphides are capable of uniting together to form 
sulphur salts, just as the basic and acid oxides combine 
forming oxy-salts. As a rule, the sulphides and oxides of 
the same element have similar formulse and correspond in 
their general behaviour. Occasionally there are oxides to 
which there are no corresponding sulphides, but more fre- 
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quently sulphides to -which there are no corresponding 
oxides. AH sulphides are decomposed more or less readily 
by hydrochloric acid gas, hydrogen sulphide and a chloride 
being produced, and in some cases sulphur is also liberated. 
Alaay of the sulphides which are decomposed when heated 
in an atmosphere of hydrochloric acid gas are little, if at 
all, affected by a boiling solution of the acid. 

Hydrogen selenide and telluride closely resemble hydro- 
gen sulphide in properties, but are far less stable com- 
pounds. The former has a most offensive acrid odour, 
impairing or even destroying the sense of smell for several 
Hours, and producing inflammation of the eyes. Their 
aqueous solutions are decomposed on exposure to the air 
with separation of selenium and tellurium respectively; and 
with solutions of salts of most metals they produce precipi- 
tates of the corresponding selenhydrates or selenides and 
tellurhydrates or tellurides. The selenides and the tellu- 
rides, like the sulphides, may be formed by the direct 
combination of their elements, and are usualiy so prepared; 
in their general behaviour they resemble the corresponding 
sulphides. 

A higher sulphide of hydrogen is known of which the 
composition has not yet been satisfactorily determined, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining it in a pure state ; but 
as it is obtained on adding a solution of potassium penta- 
sulphide, K^Sg, to a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid, 
and is formed without evolution of hydrogen sulphide or 
separation of sulphur, it appears most probable that it is 
the pentasulphide HgSg. It separates as an oily liquid, 
heavier than water, possessing a peculiar sulphurous dis- 
agreeable odour; it is soluble in -water. It is a very 
unstable substance, undergoing decomposition into hydrogen 
sulphide and sulphur with great fac^hty ; this decomposi- 
tion is instantaneous under the influence of substances 
such as finely divided platinum, gold, and charcoal Its 
stability is increased by the presence of moderately strong 
acids, but diminished by alkalies. With an alcoholic solu- 
tion of potassium hydrosulphide it furnishes potassium 
pentasulphide, hydrogen sulphide being evolved — 

H3S5 -h 2KHS = KoSg + 2H2S . 

This reaction is analogous to that bet-ween sulphuric 
acid and potassium hydroxide : — 

H^SO^ + 2E:H0 = KgSO^ -H SHoO ; 
hydrogen pentasulphide may, in fact, be regarded as the 
analogue of sulphuric acid. 

Sulphur, selenium, and tellurium form compounds with 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, similar in composition, but 
differing greatly in stability. 

With chlorine, sulphur forms the three compounds — 
SgOlg, SCI 2 , and SCI 4 , 

all of which are liquid. The chloride SaCl^ is obtained by 
passing chlorine over sulphur, which is gently heated ; it 
is a mobile reddish-yellow liquid, having a peculiar, pene- 
trating, and most disagreeable odour. It boils witho-ut s-of- 
fering decomposition at 137'" 0. It is slowly decomposed 
by water, yielding hydrogen chloride, sulphur, and thio- 
sulphuric acid — 

2S2CI2 -h 3OH2 = 4HC1 +2B+ HaSgOg . 

When saturated with chlorine at about 10° C. it is con- 
verted into the dichloride SCla* hut if saturated -with chlo- 
rine at about - 22° O. it furnishes the tetrachloride SCI4. 
Both of these compounds are so unstable, however, that 
they are resolved into the lowest chloride S 2 OI 2 and chlo- 
rine when very slightly heated. 

The chlorides of selenium and tellurium are also obtained 
by the direct action of chlorine on the elements. Two 
chlorides of selenium are known, SegCl 2 and SeCl 4 , the 
former being liquid and the latter a white crystalline solid. 


Tellurium forms the two chlorides TeClg and TeCl^, both 
of -which are solid. These chlorides of tellurium, as well 
as selenium tetrachloride, appear to volatilize without de- 
composition. 

Very little is known of the bromides of sulphur and sele- 
nium, but from the observations which have been made 
there is no doubt that tie sulphur bromides are much less 
stable than the chlorides ; sulphur, therefore, like oxygen, 
appears to have less affinity for bromine than for chlorine. 
Tellurium furnishes two crystalline bromides, TeBrg and 
TeBr^, both of which may be sublimed -without decomposi- 
tion. 

The only iodide of sulphur which is known has the 
composition Solg, and is obtained by the direct union of 
its elements ; It is a black crystalline solid, insoluble in 
w'ater, and readily decomposes when heated. Iodides of 
selenium are not known with certainty, but two tellurium 
iodides have been prepared, TeIg and Tel^ ; both are black 
crystalline bodies, which give off iodine when heated. 

The chlorides and bromides of selenium and tellurium, 
like the chlorides and bromides of sulphur, are decomposed 
by water, but the iodides of these three elements are com- 
paratively stable and are scarcely affected unless heated wdth 
water. 

Sulphur, selenium, and tellnrium burn in oxygen or air, 
forming the dioxides 

SO 2 , SeOg , TeOg. 

Under certain conditions, sulphur dioxide takes up an 
additional atom of oxygen, and is converted into the 
trioxide, SO 3 ; a tellurium trioxide, TeOg, may also be 
obtained, but the corresponding oxide of selenium is not 
known. A third oxide of sulphur, SgOg, has recently been 
described. 


The dioxides and trioxides of sulphur, selenium, and 
teUurium have the property in common of forming corre- 
sponding acids when combined with water : — 

HgSOs HgSeOg EaTeOg 

Sulphurous acid. Selenlona acid. TalluroBS acid> 


H2SO4 HoSe 04 H2Te04. 

Snlpborio ^d. Selenic acid. Telluric acid. 


These compounds differ greatly in stabibty and in their 
properties generally — ^the sulphur and selenium compounds 
being closely related, whilst the tellurium compounds are 
widely different from them in most respects. 

Sulphur dioxide or sulphurous anhydride is a colourless 
gas, of pungent suffocating odour ; by a pressure of three 
atmospheres, or a refrigerating mixture of ice and salt, it 
is readily condensed to a colourless mobile liquid, which 
boils at about - 10° C. The hquid anhydride freezes at 
- 76° C., forming a transparent colourless crystalline solid, 
which melts at about ^79° C. Water at 0° G. dissolves 
about 68 times its hulk of the gas, but only 32 times its 
hulk at 24:°, forming a solution of sulphurous acid, HgSOj , 
which is readily decomposed by heat. 

Selenium dioxide or selenious anhydride is a white 
infusible substance, which volatilizes^ at a temperature 
below i:edness ; its vapour condenses in snow white deli- 
quescent prisms, which dissolve in water for m i n g selenious 
acid, H^eOg. 

Tellurium dioxide, however, is only very slightly soluble 
in water, and the solution does not exhibit an acid 
reaction ; the attraction of -this oxide for water, in fact, 
is so slight, that when a solution of tellurous hydrate 
(teUurous acid), HgTeOg, is heated to about 4:0“ 0. the oxide 
separates. It fuses readily and volatilizes, and the fmed 
oxide, which is a transparent, deep yellow liquid, solidifies 
on cooling to a white crystalline mass- 

The deference in physical properties between sulphur 
and selenium dioxides is so great as to suggest that the 
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molecule of the latter ia »ofc represented by the formnla 
SeOg, but that it is more complex j and although the 
vapour density of selenium dioxide is such as to negative 
this assumption for the gaseous substance, there is no 
evidence to show that the expression SeOg is the correct 
molecular formula for the solid oxide. 

Sulphur trioxide or sulphuric anhydride is a white, 
highly volatile substance wlUch dissolves in water, forming 
sulphuric acid, H2SO4, the combination being attended 
with the development of so much heat that when the 
anhydride comes in contact with the water a violent 
hissing is produced, just as when a red-hot iron is plunged 
into water. Selenium trioxide has not been isolated, but 
seleuic acid, 238004, the acid corresponding to sulphuric 
acid, is known,*" and very closely resembles the latter com- 
pound in many of its properties. Tellurium trioxide, 
TeOg, is an orange-yellow solid, insoluble in water, and 
therefore altogether different in properties from sulphur 
trioxide; moreover, the resemblance between the com- 
pound 23X604, from which tellurium trioxide is obtained 
by heating to a temperature below redness, and sulphuric 
and selenic acids scarcely extends beyond the similarity of 
their formulae, since tehuric acid is nearly insoluble in 
water, and its solution has a metallic rather than an acid 
taste, and reddens litmus hut slightly. 

Sulphur dioxide is usually prepared for laboratory pur- 
poses by heating a metal, such as copper or mercury, with 
concentrated sulphuric acid ; the most probable explana- 
tion of its formation in this manner appears to he that 
the metal acting upon the acid produces the corresponding 
sulphate and hydrogen, and that the latter whilst in the 
nascent state acts upon another portion of the acid, reduc- 
ing it to sulphurous acid, which splits up into sulphur 
dioxide and water ; thus— 

2 g -b 22SO4 « 22 + 2 gSO, 

Mercury- SolpaarJc acid. Hydroyen. Mcsrcaido snlpliate 

22 + E2SO4 = H2SO3 +230- 

Hydrogen. Sniphmio acid, Solphuious acid. Water. 

H3SO3 = SO3 + HgO. 

Snlphnrotis acid. Stdphtur dioxide. Water. 

We may also suppose, however, that the metal merely 
withdraws an atom of oxygen from the sulphuric acid, 
and that the oxide produced dissolves in the acid, forming 
a sulphate — 

Eg + H2SO4 = HgO -b H2SO3 

Mercury. Sulphuric acid. Mercuric oxide. Solphuroufl add. 

HgO + H2SO4 = HgS 04 + HgO. 

Mercuric oxide. Sulphuric acid. Mercuric sulphate. Water. 

The land of action represented by the first of these 
equations undoubtedly takes place when carbon in the 
form of charcoal is heated with sulphuric acid, whereby 
carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, and water are produced — 
0 + SH2SO4 = COg + 2SO3 + 2H2O. 

Carhon. Sulphuric add. Carhou dioxide. Sulphur dioxide. Water. 

When copper is employed not only are sulphur dioxide, 
water, and cupric sulphate produced, but cuprous and cupric 
sulphides, CugS and C12S, it is stated, are also formed ; 
their production, however, is due to secondary action. 

Selenium dioxide is obtained either by burning selenium 
in a stream of oxygen, or by evaporating a solution of 
selenious acid to dryness. 

Sulphurous acid is always prepared by passing sulphur 
dioxide gas into cold water ; the combination is attended 
with a slight elevation of temperature. Selenious acid is 
produced in a similar manner by dissolving the oxide in 
water, or by dissolving selenium in concentrated nitric 
acid, and evaporating to expel the excess of nitric acid. 
Teliurous acid may be obtained by dissolving tellurium 
in nitric acid of specific gravity 1 ' 25 , and pouring the 
solution, after the lapse of not more than a few minutes, 


into water. If the precipitation be delayed for a longer 
time, the oxide TeOg is thrown down instead of the 
hydrate. It is best prepared by decomposing tellurium 
tetrachloride with water — 


TeCl4 -b SHgO - HgTeOg -b 4 HC 1 . 

TeUuriim tetrachlonde. Water. Teliurous hydrate. Hydiogea chloride. 

It is stated that anhydrous sulphurous acid, HgSOg, 
has been obtained in crystals by eooling a saturated 
aqueous solution to 0° C. ; a crystalline hydrate of the 
composition HaSOg-bSHgO was obtained by Pierre by- 
cooling to - 6° C. a saturated solution through which a 
current of the gas was being transmitted. The solution 
of sulphur dioxide in water is strongly acid, and effervesces 
with carbonates ; by passing a current of the gas through 
water in which metallic hydroxides or carbonates are 
dissolved or suspended metallic sulphites are produced. 
Two classes of metallic sulphites may be thus formed : — 
the acid sulphites or bisulphites iu which one-half the 
hydrogen in sulphurous acid is displaced by a metal ; and 
normal sulphites, in which the whole of the hydrogen is 
displaced. It is also possible to displace the two atoms 
of hydrogen in sulphurous acid by two different metals, 
and thus to obtain so-called double salts. The following 
table shows the composition of some of the sulphites, 
disregarding the water of crystallization which several of 
them contain : — 


Potassium liydrogen sulphite . .. 

Potassium sulijMte 

Sodium hydrogen sulphite 

Sodium sulphite 

Calcium sulphite 

Calcium hydrogen sulphite 


...KHSOg 
...KgSOg 
. NaHSOg 

..J^agSOg 

.. CaSOg 
...CaHglSOglg 


The acid sulphites of barium, strontium, calcium, and 
magnesium, and the acid and normal sulphites of the alkali 
metals, are soluble in water, although only the sulphites 
of alhali metals are freely soluble; but most other 
sulphites are insoluble, and may be prepared by precipita- 
tion with an alkaline sulphite. The acid sulphites are 
prepared by saturating a solution of the metalhc hydroxide 
or carbonate -with sulphur dioxide gas, and then adding to 
it as much of the hydroxide or carbonate as it originally 


contained ; thus — 

HagOOg + OH2 + 2SO3 « 2NaHS03 + COg 

Sodlim carbonate. Water. Sulphur dioxide. 


22aHS03 + HagCOg = 2Na2S03 -f H 3 O + COg - 

sodium eulphite. Water. C^hon 


The allcali and alkaline-earth metals are the only ones, 
however, which readily produce acid sulphites ; in fact, 
the tendency to form acid salts is almost restricted to these 
metals in the case of all acids, and it is difficult to obtain 
acid salts containing hea-vy metals. 

A solution of sulphurous acid slowly absorbs oxygen 
from the air and is converted into sulphuric acid ; in like 
manner, the sulphites, particularly if in solution, become 
converted into sulphates on exposure to the air. All 
sulphites are decomposed at a red heat, either into sulphate 
aud sulphide, or into sulphur dioxide and metallic oxide. 
They are also decomposed by all acids excepting carbonic 
and boric acids, sulphurous acid being liberated. Sulphur- 
ous acid possesses considerable bleaching powers, and is ex- 
tensively employed in bleaching straw, wool, aud many 
other articles, which would be injured by chlorine. The 
articles to be bleached are moistened and suspended in 
closed chambers in which sulphur is burnt ; the sulphur 
dioxide produced is then absorbed by the damp goods, 
and their colour is discharged. The manner in which it 
acts is not well understood, but it appears to be by form- 
ing colourless compounds with the colouring matters; it 
does not, like chlorine, decompose colouring matters, for 
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tlie colour may usually be restored by acids or alkalies. 
Tbe reproduction of the yellow colour of new flannel, 
when it is washed with an alkaline soap for the first time, 
is an illustration of this. Sulphurous acid is also a powerful 
antiseptic, and is highly valuable as a disinfecting agent. 

Selenious acid is deposited from a hot aqueous solution 
on slow cooling in colourless prismatic crystals like salt- 
petre. It closely resembles sulphurous acid in properties, 
and like it furnishes acid seleyiites, such as potassium hydro- 
gen selenite, ElHSeOg, and normal selenites, such as potas- 
sium selenite, K2Se03, but it also forms so-called AyjOfmcfiZ 
salts with the alkali metals, e.g., HKvSeOs + HgSeOa- 
selenites of alkali metals are soluble in water, but the 
other selenites are insoluble. 

Tellurous hydrate, prepared by decomposing tellurium 
tetrachloride with w'ater, is a bulky precipitate, wbich, 
when dried over sulphuric acid, forms a light white earthy 
powder, having a bitter metallic taste. It is only slightly 
soluble in water, but dissolves in alkalies and allmline 
carbonates. With the alkali metals tellurous acid forms 
three classes of salts corresponding to the three classes of 
selenites, of which the following are examples — 

Acid potassium tellurite IvHTeOs 

Normal potassium tellurite K^Tc-O.j 

Hj-peracid potassium tellurite. ..IvHTeOa-f HjTeOs 

With the alkaline earth metals tellurous acid forms 
normal salts, and also certain peculiar salts, such as BaTe^Og 
or BaTeOg + TeOg, and BaTe40g or BaTeOg-hSTeOo. 
With the heavy metals it appears to form only normal 
salts. The tellurites of alkali metals are soluble in water, 
but those of other metals are difficultly soluble or insoluble. 

In its oxides, therefore, it will he evident tellurium 
differs widely from selenium and sulphur, hut it much re- 
sembles metals like bismuth and antimony, since it forms 
salts with acids. Thus, a tellurium sulphate of the compo- 
sition Te(>S04)2, it is stated, is formed by dissolving tellu- 
rium in concentrated sulphuric acid. Tellurous hydrate 
also dissolves readily in acids ; the solution in hydrochloric 
acid probably contains either tellurium chloride, TeCl^ , or 
a compound intermediate in composition between tellurium 
chloride and teflurium hydroxide, Te{OH)4 , formed from 
the latter by the partial displacement of the OH groups 
by chlorine ; when it is dissolved in oxy-acids, apparently 
salts are formed in which the group TeO displaces hydrogen, 
corresponding to the antimony salts in which the radicle 
SbO displaces hydrogen. 

Sulphurous acid, on account of its tendency to form 
sulphuric a^id, has considerable power as a reducing agent. 
Thus iodine and sulphurous acad, in presence of a large 
quantity of water, yield hydriodic and sulphuric acid — 

Ig -i- H2O + H2SO3 = mi + H,SO^. 

SalphnEOus add. SuI^nricacJd. 

With chlorine and bromine similar reactions occur still 
more readily. On this account sulphurous amd is largely 
employed as an “anticMor’' to remove the excess of 
chlorine from articles bleached with bleaching powder. 
When solutions of sulphurous and selenious acid are 
mixed, the latter is reduce, especially on warming, and 
red amorphous selenium precipitated j similarly, a black 
precipitate of tellurium is formed on warming a solution 
containing tellurous and sulphurous acids. But these 
acids also readily part with at least a portion of their 
oxygen. Bor instance, when hydrogen sulphide gas is 
passed into a solution of sulphurous acid, sulphur is depo- 
sited, and the solution contains pentathionic add — 

-i- 5H2SO3 - 5 S -f HaSgOg 4 - 

HTarogenstftpWae. Sulplinr. Waiter. 

When a solution of selenious acid is similarly treated, a 
precipitate is thrown down, which apparently consists 
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chiefly of selenium sulphide, SeSo, mixed with a lower 
sulphide and free sulphur. Solutions of tellurous hydrate 
when thus treated furnish a brown precipitate of tellurium 
sulphide. 

SidpJmr Trioxide, SO3. 

Dry sulphur dioxide gas and oxygen readily combine 
when the mixture is passed over gently heated platinum 
black or platinized pumice, forming sdphur trioxide or 
sulphuric anhydride, SO3. This compound may be ob- 
tained from siilphuric acid by distilling it with phosphoric 
anhydride ; — 

HoSO^ + P0O5 - SO3 + 2HPO3. 

SolptoneaeicL Salphur trioxidc. Metapl^hirlc 

It is usually prepared from Nordhausen sulphuric acid, 
which gives off sulphur trioxide when gently heated, 
ordinary sulphuric acid remaining behind. 

>Su]phur trioxide usually crystallizes in white slender 
needles, but it exists in tivo modifications. Thu,s, when 
the liquid oxide is cooled, it solidifies at 1G° C. in long 
colourless prisms, which melt at the same temperature ; but 
if kept at temperatures below 25°, it changes into a mass 
of fine white needles. This second modification gradually 
! liquefies at temperatures above 50°, and again passes into 
the first modification; it dissolves with extreme slowness 
in sulphuric acid, wbereas the liquid oxide is miscible in 
all proportions with the acid. Liquid sulphuric anhydride 
undergoes very great expansion by heat, its mean co- 
efiicient of expansion between 25° and 45° 0, being '0027 for 
1° 0.; it is quite colourless when pure. Sulphur trioxide 
very readily parts with one of its atoms of oxygen, convert- 
ing phosphorus trichloride, for example, into phosphorus 
oxy trichloride — 

PCI3 + SO3 = SQs + POCI3. 

Phogihonis Sulphur Sulpfi^ Phosiphonis 

tricWonde. trloxlde. dioxide. 0x3 trichlonde. 

This reaction takes place when the substances are merely 
mixed together, although a strong red heat is necessary in 
order to resolve the trioxide into sulphur dioxide and 
oxygen. 

When finely divided sulphur is added in small quanti- 
ties to liquid sulphuric anhydride, drops of a deep blue 
colour sink to the bottom and solidify immediately. These 
consist of the compound SgOg. The temperature during 
the operation must be kept at 15° C., for if it is lower the 
anhy^ide does not remain liquid, and if higher the sub- 
stance decomposes. When about a gramme of sulphur has 
been added the anhydride is poured off, and the solid re- 
sidue freed from any that remains by a gentle heat. A 
bluish-green crystalline mass is thus obtained, which de- 
composes at ordinary temperatures, giving off sulphur 
dioxide, and leaving sulphur ; water immediately decom- 
poses it, forming sulphuric, sulphurous, and probably thio- 
sulphurio acids. The corresponding selenium compound, 
SeSOg, may be prepared in a similar manner. 

Sulphuric Add, HjSO^ . 

Of all chemical compounds this is probably the most 
important, on account of its numerous practical applica- 
tions, and enormous quantities of it are now manufactured. 
The method employed consists essentially in oxidizing 
sulphurous acid by atmospheric oxygen, which is accom- 
pli^d with the aid of nitric oxide gas in the following 
manner. Sulphur dioxide gas is prepared hy burning sul- 
phur, or iron pyrites, FeSg, in a properly constructed furnace, 
sulphur being always employed when the purest qualities 
of acid are required, and this ^ is conveyed into a large 
leaden chamber, into which steam and air are also continu- 
ously admitted. At the back of the furnace in which the 
sulphur is burnt, a small vessel is placed containing sodium 
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nitrate and sulplmric acid, wMcli continue to generate 
nitric acid for some time 3 thus — 

NaNOg + H2SO4 = mOs + NaHSO^. 

Sodlom nitrate Sulphuric add. Nitric add. Sodium hydrogen sulphate. 

The exact changes which occur among the various sub- 
stances thus introduced into the chambers are but im- 
perfectly understood] the nitric acid, however, is appa- 
rently decomposed by the sulphurous acid in such a 
manner that finally nitric oxide is produced — 

2 HNO 3 + SSOa + SHgO = 2 NO -P SHgSO^ . 

But nitric oxide combines directly with oxygen at ordinary 
temperatures, forming the oxides NgOg and 
is generally supposed that the nitric oxide thus formed 
acts as a carrier of oxygen, — that on coming in contact 
with the oxygen of the air introduced into the chamber, it 
is converted into a higher oxide, which, however, is no 
sooner produced than it is reduced again to nitric oxide by 
the sulphurous acid, which is oxidized to sulphuric acid 3 
supposing the oxide formed to be nitric peroxide, we may 
represent the change by the following simple equation ; — 

2 SO 2 + 2 H 2 O + = 2 H 2 S 0 ^ -f 2 NO . 

The nitric oxide again absorbs oxygen to form the higher 
oxide, which again enters into reaction with sulphur dioxide 
and water, with liberation of nitric oxide, and so on con- 
tinuously, Theoretically, therefore, a limited quantity of 
nitric oxide should sufB.ce to produce an indefinitely large 
amount of sulphuric acid, but practically this is not the 
case, chiefly owing to the loss occasioned by the dissolution 
of a certain quantity in the sulphuric acid which collects 
on the floor of the chambers 3 a certain amount also escapes 
from the chambers with the nitrogen of the air, but this is 
usually absorbed by passing the escaping vapours through 
a tower filled with pieces of coke, kept moistened with 
sulphuric add, or over which water is constantly pouring 3 
when acid is employed it is afterwards pumped into a 
similar scrubber, and deprived of its nitric oxide gas hy 
means of the sulphur dioxide gas from the burning sulphur 
or pyrites, and when water is used it is pumped into, and 
distributed on the floors of, the leaden chambers. 

In practice the amount of sulphuric acid produced 
usually approximates very closely to the theoretical 
quantity. 

It is beyond question that the reactions which occur in 
the formation of sulphuric acid are not all of the simple 
character represented by the equations above given. Thus, 
the formation of nitric oxide from nitric acid is probably 
the final result of three distinct reactions. In the first 
place, from the sulphur dioxide and nitric acid a compound 
which is known as the lead chamber crystals, on account 
of its forming crystals, is probably produced 3 thus — 

X so, + 

Sulphur dioxide. Nitric acid. Lead chamher crystals. 

This compound, it will he observed, is very closely related 
to sulphuric acid, and may he regarded as formed from it 
by the displacement of one of the OH groups by the group 
HOg, It is decomposed by water, yielding sulphuric and 
nitrous acids : — ■ 


n. SO. 


{ot’ + = 80, + 

Lead Chamber crystals. Water- Sulphuric acid. Nitrous acid. 

I'xom the nitrous acid thus formed nitric oxide may be 
produced in two ways, — either by its spontaneous decom- 
position in accordance with the equation 

3HN0^ = 2 N 0 -f HNO 3 -f- HgO 3 

Nitrous acid. Nitnc oxide. Nitric add. Water. 


or by the action of sulphur dioxide — 

2HNO2 + SO2 = 2N0 + H2SO4. 

Kitrous Ecid. Sulpliiir dioxide* Nitric oxide. SulpiLuric acid. 

The latter reaction appears to be the more probable on 
account of the large amount of sulphur dioxide present, 
but it is not unlikely that both occur. 

With regard to the part which the nitric oxide plays in 
the conversion of sulphurous into sulphuric acid, it is highly 
probable that, by the conjoint action of the oxygen and 
water present, it is converted into nitrous acid, from which 
nitric oxide is reproduced by the action of the sulphur 
dioxide in the manner above pointed out — 

4N0 -f O 2 + 2 OH 2 = 4 HHO 2 . 

If this he the case, nitrous acid is the active agent in 
the conversion of sulphur dioxide into sulphuric acid. It 
is kuown to effect the oxidation of sulphur dioxide with 
the greatest readiness, whereas dilute nitric acid has very 
little action. On this account, it is probable also that the 
nitric oxide is not converted into the peroxide, as sometimes 
is supposed, and that the latter is the active agent in the 
formation of sulphuric acid, for our general experience 
appears to warrant the conclusion that, as sulphur dioxide 
enters so readily iuto reaction with nitrous acid, this acid 
would be produced from the nitric oxide almost entirely 
to the exclusion of other oxidation products. Moreover, 
nitric peroxide in presence of water forms nitrous and 
nitric acids : H 2 O 4 + H 2 O = HN” Og + HN O 3 ; so that, even 
supposing that the nitric oxide is coaverced into nitric per- 
oxide, the formation of sulphuric acid would still in a large 
measure be due to the action of nitrous acid. Althougli 
sulphur dioxide acts very slowly on dilute nitric acid, it 
readily reduces it to nitric oxide in presence of moderately 
concentrated sulphuric acid 3 hence any nitric acid formed 
in the process, when carried down to the floor of the 
chamber and mixed with the moderately concentrated 
sulphuric acid there collected, would also undergo reduc- 
tion hy the sulphur dioxide. 

The acid from the leaden chambers has generally a 
specific gravity of about 1'55 3 by concentration, in shallow 
leaden pans tHs is raised to above 1'7. The further con- 
centration is effected in glass or platinum retorts. The 
commercial acid, known as oil of vitriol, has a specific 
gravity of about 1‘84 3 it is frequently of a more or less 
brown colour from the presence of organic matter, and 
always contains lead. Other impurities, such as arsenic 
and nitrous or nitric acid, are not unfrequently present. 

Pure sulphuric acid, H 2 SO 4 , is an oily, colourless, in- 
odorous liquid, of specific gravity 1*842 3 it solidifies at 
— 35° C. It cannot be distilled unchanged, and when heated 
gives off the anhydride until a liquid remains containing 
about 1*5 per cent, of water and 98*5 per cent, of sulphuric 
acid, which boils at 338° C. 3 acid of this strength may 
always be obtained by boiling down acid of any other 
degree of concentration. When the acid is vaporized, dis- 
sociation takes place very rapidly, the vapour at tempera- 
tures above 400° C. consisting entirely of a mixture of 
water and sulphuric anhydride. Sulphuric acid chars 
most organic substances containing oxygen and hydrogen 
on account of its great affinity for water, causing the 
separation of these elements in the form of water and the 
bberation of carbon; when exposed to moist air it will 
even double its weight in the course of a few days, and on 
this account it is much employed as a desiccating agent. 
Much heat is developed when it is mixed with water, as 
will be evident from the following table, which represents 
the amounts of heat developed on mixing one molecule of 
the acid (98 grammes) with n molecules of water at about 
18° 0., according to Thomsen’s determinations — ? 
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Ko. of mole- 
cules of 
water added. 

Units of heat 
dereloped. 

No of mole- 
cules of 
water added 

\ 

Units of heat i 
dCTeloped. j 

1 

6,272 

99 

16,350 ! 

2 

9,364 

199 

17,056 i 

3 

11,103 

499 

17,304 1 

5 

13,032 

1 799 

17,632 i 

9 

14,940 

1 1599 ! 

17,848 

19 

16,248 

1 

17,994 

49 ! 

16,676 


1 


The last number in the table represents the amount of 
heat which, according to calculation, would be developed 
on mixing a molecule of sulphuric acid with an infinitely 
large quantity of water. It will be seen that the addition 
of the first two molecules is accompanied with the develop- 
ment of an amount of heat equal to half the entire amount 
developed on adding an excess of water ; this appears to 
be accounted for by the formation of definite compounds 
of sulphuric acid with water. The first of these hydrates^ 
-f- HgO, may be obtained crystallized in colourless 
six-sided prisms, by cooling a mixture of the acid and 
water in these proportions to about 8® C. ; it boils at 
205'’-210'' G., and maybe produced by evaporating any 
more dilute sulphuric acid at 205° G. until it ceases to 
lose water. The second hydrate, H2S0^-h2H20, may, in 
a similar manner, be obtained by evaporating any more 
dilute acid at 100° C. until it ceases to lose water; it boils 
at 193° G. The specific gravity of the first hydrate is 1*78, 
and that of the second 1*62 ; when water is added to the 
acid in the proportions to form the latter, the maximum 
condensation (about 8 per cent.) is observed which occurs 
on maxing these substances. 

Further evidence in support of the view that sulphuric 
acid forms definite compounds with water which may be 
regarded as distinct acids is afforded by its behaviour on 
neutralization, by the persistent manner in which many 
sulphates retain one or two molecules of water, and by the 
existence of so-called basic sulphates. Thus, when it is 
neutralized by sodium hydroxide, considerably less heat is 
developed by the first than by the .second molecule of 
hydroxide ; this behaviour does not appear remarkable if 
it be supposed that it exists in solution in combination with 
water, and that, therefore, as in the case of periodic acid, 
not o^y is hydrogen displaced by sodium on the addition 
of the hydroxide, but the elements of one or more mole- 
cules of water are also separated, the latter being an opera- 
tion which necessarily would involve the expenditure of 
energy, as the combination of the acid with water is 
attended with the development of heat (see page 488). 

By displacing one-half the hydrogen in sulphuric acid by 
metals add sidyJmtes are formed, and normal sulphates are 
produced by displacing the whole of the hydrogen. Many 
of the normal sulphates crystallize with the same number 
of molecules of water, and are isomorphous, as, for ex- 
ample — 

Magnesium sulphate MgS04,7Hg0 

Zina ,, 2 iaS 04 , 7HjO 

Iron ,, ..........J'eS 04 , 7H2O 

ITickel „ lIiS04 , 7H3O 

Cobalt „ C0SO4 , 7HjO 

Five of the seven molecules of water are removed with 
facility from these salts, but the sixth is less readily re- 
moved, especially from magnesium sulphate, and they are 
not deprived of the seventh unless heated to 200°— 300° C. 
Copper, cadmium, and manganese sulphates behave simi- 
larly, and are only with difficulty deprived of the last 
molecule of water. The last molecule retained with such 
persistency by these salts was termed, by Graham, water of 
constitution, to distinguish it from water of cijstallization. 
In the present state of oux knowledge it is impossible 
absolutely to define the meaning of these terms, or even to 


say that there is an absolute difference between the so- 
called water of constitution and water of crystallization, 
and not merely one of degree ; but since we have inde- 
pendent evidence tending to prove the existence of distinct 
acids formed by the combination of sulphuric acid with 
water, we may conveniently regard the above-mentioned 
salts as derived from these acids. Magnesium sulphate, 
for example, we may regard as the normal magnesium salt 
of the acid H^-SOg, crystalhzed with five molecules of 
water. It will he evident that such salts as this hear a 
relation to the acid from which they are regarded as 
derived similar to that which the normal periodates bear 
to crystalline periodic acid, HglOg; indeed, a very consider- 
able general resemblance may be traced between the 
periodates and the sulphates. Thus, the sulphates of 
potassium, K2SO4, and of silver, Ag2S04, separate from 
aqueous solution in anhydrous crystals ; and sodium sul- 
phate, ]SJ'a2S04, is also deposited in the anhydrous state at 
temperatures above 34° G, ; it is only with metals such as 
magnesium, zinc, and copper, that salts are obtained which 
may he regarded as derived from the acids H4SO5 or 
HgSOg. Similarly, the periodates KIO4, NalO^, and 
AgI04, derived from the at present hypothetical acid HIO^, 
are readily produced, but with other metals chiefly salts 
derived from the acid HglOg are obtained. 

But that these hydrates of sulphuric acid are distinct 
acids derives its most important confirmation from the 
existence of the so-called basic sulphates, such as ZugSOg 
or ZnSO^ + ZnO, HggSOg or HgS04 + 2Hg0, and GugSOg 
+ SH^O or GUSO4 -f 2CuO + SHgO ; these salts are strictly 
comparable with the basic periodates. 

A large number of double and mixed salts formed by 
the union of two or more sulphates are known. Thus, 
magnesium sulphate and the isomorphous sulphates form 
isomorphous double salts with potassium, sodium and 
ammonium sulphates, which crystallize with six molecules 
of water, and which usually are therefore regarded as 
formed by the displacement of the molecule of so-called 
water of constitution by the alkaline sulphate — 

Magnesium potassium sulphate ■MgKj(SOj)2 , SEgO 

Zinc „ „ ZnKa (804)2 , eEgO 

Iron „ „ FeKa (804). , GH-O 

Nickel „ „ NiK, {804)2, GHgO 

Cobalt „ „ CoE; (804)2 , GHgO 

It has already been pointed out that sulphuric acid may 
be regarded as a compound of the dyad radicle SO2 'with 
the monad radicle OH, or as (S02)"(0H)2', this view of 
its ^‘constitution’' being chiefly founded on its behaviour 
with the chlorides of phosphorus. Thus, by the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on sulphuric acid, an atom of 
oxygen and an atom of hydrogen, in other words, the group 
OH, are displaced by a single atom of chlorine — 

HO.SO2 . OH + PClg = HO . SO2 . Cl -b POCI3 -f- HCl. 
Although evidence of the existence of a second OH group 
in sulphuric acid cannot be obtained in a siTm'lar manner 
by the continued action of the phosphorus pentachloride, 
it is afforded by the behaviour of the compound SOgClg, 
produced by the direct rmiou of dilorine and sulphur 
dioxide with water, which successively converts it into 
the compound HO . SOg . Cl and sulphuric acid — 

Gl.SOg.Cl-f-HOH^HO.SOg. Cl -i- HCl; 

HO . SO2 . Cl -f HOH = HO . SO2 . OH -b HCl . 
Sulphuric chloride, SOgClg, and sulphuric chlorhydrate, 
S02(0H)CI, are both colourless liquids ; the former boils 
at about 70° C., and the latter at 158° C. Sulphuric chlor- 
hydrate may be formed by the direct combinatioa of 
hydrogen chloride with sulphuric anhydride, and when 
heated in clewed vessels to 170° 0., it furnishes sulphuric 
chloride and sulphuric acid : — 

2a.SO2.OH = Cl.SOg.Cl + HO.SO2.OH. 

V. — 64 
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Sulphuric acid enters into reaction ^vith a large number | 
of hydrogenized carbon compounds in such a manner that ; 
water is formed and hydrogen displaced by the monad 
group SOo . OH ; for example — 
nO.SO2.OH + G5H0 = CgHg.SOg.OH + OH2. 

Sulphuric acid. Benzene. Benzenesulphonic acid. 

The sulphonia acid^, as the compounds thus produced are 
termed, are powerful monobasic acids. But the action 
may proceed further, both OH groups in sulphuric acid 
being displaced by monad compound radicles, in which 
case neutral bodies called sulp/iones are formed ; thus — 
HO.SOg.OH + 2CcHg - CgHg. SOg.OgHg + 2OH2. 

Sulphuric acid. Benzene. Benzenesulphone. 

Selenic Aeicl, H^SeO^ . 

This acid may be obtained by oxidizing selenious acid 
by the action of chlorine, or bromine, and water — 

H^SeOg + Br^ + H2O = HoSeO^ 4- 2HBr . 

It is a transparent colourless liquid, which in the most 
concentrated state boils at 280'’ G,, and has a specific gravity 
of 2 6. In this state it is not quite pure selenic acid, but 
contains a little water, which cannot be driven off without 
decomposing the acid into selenium dioxide, oxygen, and 
water. Selenic acid resembles sulphuric acid in many of 
its properties, being very hygroscopic, and when it is 
add^ to water a considerable amount of heat is deve- 
loped. It is reduced to selenious acid when boiled with 
hydrochloric acid— 

H2Se04 + 2HC1 = EsSeOg -h CI2 + HgO ; 
but it is not decomposed by the hydrogen produced when 
zinc or iron is dissolved in its solution. Like sulphuric 
acid it precipitates barium salts, even in presence of other 
mineral acids. 

The selenates or salts produced by displacing the hydro- 
gen in selenic acid by metals correspond in composition, and 
also very closely in their properties, to the sulphates, 
with which they are isomorphous. 

Telluric Acid, H2Te04 . 

The potassium salt of this acid is obtained by fusing 
tellurium or tellurous oxide with potassium nitrate. From 
this salt barium tellurate may be prepared by precipitating 
its solution with a barium salt, and the acid is produced 
by decomposing barium tellurate with sulphuric acid. 
Telluric acid crystallizes from water in large prisms of 
the composition HgTeO^ -f- 2H2O. This hydrate has a 
metallic taste, and reddens litmus slightly. It dissolves 
slowly in cold water, but freely in boiling water. It loses 
its water of crystallization at a little above 100° 0. The 
compound Hg'TeO^ is nearly insoluble in cold water, hut 
dissolves on boiling ; when heated to a temperature below 
redness it furnishes the oxide TeOg. It is reduced to 
tellurous acid by boiling with hydrochloric acid, and it is 
also decomposed by sulphurous acid, which is without 
action on selenic acid, with precipitation of teUnrium. 

In addition to acid and normal tellurates, such as 
KHTe04 and K^TeO^, and hyperacid teUurates, of which 
the salt KHTeO^ + E2Te04 is an example, telluric acid 
also furnishes so-called di- and tetra-tellurates, such as 

(NEJaTep^g or (HH j2Te04 + STeOg , 
and basic teUurates, such as AggTeOg and AggTegOg. 
The diteUurates may be regarded as salts of the acid 
HgTogOy, analogous to anhydrosulphuric acid, and the 
basic salt AggTeO.^ as formed from the hydrate HgTeOg or 
H2Te04-j-2H20>; whilst salts such as AggTcgOg are ap- 
parently derivatives of an -acid formed by the withdrawal 
of the elements of three molecules of water from two 
molecules, of the acid HgTeOg. ' 


Other Acids of Sulphur. 

In addition to sulphurous and sulphuric acids, a number 
of acids, more or less closely related to them, may be 
obtained. The following is a complete list of the known 
acids of sulphur : — 

Hyposulphurous acid HaSOj 

Sulphurous acid HaSOg 

Sulphuric acid HbS 04 

Thiosulphimc acid... HaSgOg 

Auhydrosulphune acid HaSgO^ 

Dithionic acid HgS^jOg 

Tnthionic acid HaS^Og 

Tetrathionic acid HaS^Og 

Pentathiouie acid HgSgOg 

Hyposulphurous Add. — This acid is obtained by the 
action of zinc on a solution of sulphurous acid, which 
dissolves the metal, forming zinc sulphite ; the hydrogen, 
w'hich is the accessory product of this reaction, is not 
evolved, however, but reduces a portion of the acid, 
forming hyposulphurous acid ; thus — 

H2SO3 4- Zn = 2H + ZnSOg 

Sulphurous acj,d Zinc sulplilte. 

HoSOg 4- 2H - H. 2 SO 2 4- HgO. 

Sulphurous acW. Hyposmri«.ous 

The solution thus obtained is very unstable, and rapidly 
decomposes with separation of sulphur. Sodium hypo- 
sulphite, NaHSOgj is a more stable substance, and is 
produced in a similar manner by the action of zinc on a 
solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite. This salt crystallizes 
in slender colourless needles ; it is soluble in water, but 
insoluble in alcohol. When exposed to the air in a moist 
state it becomes very hot, and is converted by oxidation 
into hydrogen sodium sulphite, but in the dry state it is 
not affected by oxygen. The remarkable observation has 
been made, however, that when a solution of sodium 
hjqiosulphite is oxidized by free oxygen, that is to say, 
when water saturated with oxygen is added to a solution 
of the hyposulphite, only one-half the oxygen is employed 
in causing the conversion of the hyposulphite into the 
sulphite, the remaining half becoming affixed to water, 

; forming hydrogen dioxide ; the reaction may be expressed 
by the following equation — 

HaHSOg 4- O2 -f H2O = HaHSOg 4- 
Wiumh,T„»lpWB. “ffir 

Hyposulphurous acid has a much greater decolorizing and 
reducing power than sulphurous acid; it immediately 
reduces the metals from mercury and silver salts, and it 
precipitates copper hydride, CugHg, from a solution of 
copper sulphate. 

Thiosulphuria Acid, H2S2O3 . 

This acid is formed from sulphurous acid by combining 
it with sulphur ; thus, when a solution of sodium 
sulphite is digested with sulphur, sodium thiosulphate is 
produced — 

rn^SOg 4- S = HaaS.Og. 

Sodium sulphite Sodium thiosulphate. 

It will he obvious that this reaction is precisely analogous 
to that which occurs when sodium sulphite is converted 
into sodium sulphate by the action of oxygen. 

Thiosulphuric acid cannot be isolated, on account of its 
instability, and when an acid — hydrochloric acid, for ex- 
ample — is added to a solution of a thiosulphate, the thio- 
sulphunc acid which is produced rapidly decomposes into 
sulphur and sulphurous acid : HgSgOg = HgSOg 4- S. The 
thiosulphates of alkali and alkaline earth metals are 
crystaUine and soluble in water, and are fairly stable 
salts the thiosulphates of the heavy metals-, however, 
which, aye precipitated on the addition of solutions of 
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metallic salts to a solution of sodium tMosulphate, are 
very unstable, and rapidly decompose into a metallic 
sulpbide and sulphuric acid, thus — 

AgoS.Oa + HoO = AgoS + H2SO4. 

Sliver tliiosnlphate Silver snlphide. Stilphnne acid. 

Sodium thiosulphate is largely employed in photography 
for the purpose of dissolving the chloride, bromide, and 
iodide of silver. These salts are readily soluble in a 
solution of the thiosulphate until they are exposed to 
light, "^vhen they become insoluble. If, therefore, a sheet 
of paper coated vrith one of these silver salts be exposed 
to light under an object which is in part transparent and 
in part opaque, such as a piece of lace, for example, the 
silver salt is rendered insoluble in those parts upon which 
the light has fallen, and by then immereing the paper in a 
solution of sodium thiosulphate the unaltered silver salt is 
removed, and the picture is thus “fixed.” The solvent 
power of the thiosulphate is due to the formation of a 
soluble silver sodium thiosulphate — 

NagSaGg + AgCl = NaAgSgOg + NaCl ; 
many other metallic salts insoluble in water are dissolved 
by a solution of sodium thiosulphate, probably also in 
consequence of the formation of similar mixed salts. 

Anhydrosulphiiric Acid, HgSgO^ . 

This acid is obtained by dissolving sulphuric anhydride 
in sulphuric acid in the requisite proportions : H^04 + 
S03 = H2S20^, It crystallizes in large colourless trans- 
parent prisms. When gently heated it is decomposed into 
sulphuric anhydride, which distils over, and sulphuric acid, 
which remains. Water dissolves it, forming sulphuric acid. 

The so-called ISTordhausen or fuming sulphuric acid 
consists chiefly of this acid. It is prepared at Illord- 
hausen, in Saxony, by distilling an impure ferric sulphate, 
^62(804)3, obtained by exposing ferrous sulphate, FeSO^, 
to a moderate heat in contact with the air, — the distillate, 
consisting chiefly of sulphuric anhydride, being received 
in sulphuric acid. This acid readily dissolves many 
hydrogenized carbon compounds which are only with 
difficulty acted upon by ordinary sulphuric acid, convert- 
ing them into sulphonic acids; it is employed on this 
account to dissolve indigo, and in the preparation of 
authraquinonedisulphonic acid, from which alizarin is 
artificially produced. 

Salts of this acid, such as KagSgO^-, AggSgO-, BaSgO-, 
are obtained by combining the corresponding normal 
sulphates with sulphuric anhydride; water decomposes 
them, forming corresponding acid sulphates. The acid 
salt, KHSgOy, or hydrogen potassium anhydrosulphate, 
is obtained by dissolving the normal salt in anhydro- 
sulphuric acid ; it crystallizes in prisms. 

The chloride of anhydrosulphuric acid, SgOgClg, is pro- 
duced by the action, of sulphuric anhydride on many 
chlorinated compounds, thus — 

2SO3 + = SgOgCig + coag 

Sulphuric Carbon Anhydrosnlpfinric Carbonic 
anhydride, tetrachloride. chloride. chloride 

It is a colourless oily liquid, of specific gravity 1'829 at 
18 ° G., and boils at 146 ° C. lu contact with water it 
decomposes slowly and noiselessly, forming sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids, and is thus distinguished from sulphuric 
cMorhydrate, S02(0H)C1, which is rapidly decomposed 
with almost explosive violence when thrown into water. 

The lead chamber crystals (p. 504 ), when heated, furnish 
a magnificently crystalline body, which is also a derivative ; 
of anhydrosulpliuric acid — 

, 2S0,|^°^ = S,A(N0,),+H,0; 

it distila at about 360 ° C. without decomposing. 


DitMonic Acid, HgSgOg . 

The manganese salt of this acid is obtained by the 
action of a solution of sulphurous acid on manganese 
dioxide — 

MnOo 2H2SO3 = MnSgOs SH.O . 

This salt may be converted into the barium salt by 
treatment with barium hydroxide, and from a solution of the 
barium salt the acid is produced by adding exactly 
sufficient sulphuric acid to precipitate the barium. By 
concentrating the solution in a vacuum over sulphuric 
acid it may be obtained of specific gravity I ' 347 , but on 
further concentration the acid is resolved into sulphurous 
acid and sulphur dioxide — 

HgSgOc^HnSO^ + SOo. 

A dilute solution decomposes in a similar manner when 
heated. In contact with the air dithionic acid is slowly 
oxidized to sulphuric acid. 

The dithionates produced by decomposing barium 
dithionate, BaSoOg, with the corresponding sulphates, 
are all soluble in water and cijstallize well. They 
exhibit considerable stability, but when heated are more 
or less readily converted into the corresponding normal 
sulphate and sulphur dioxide. 

Tnihionic Acid, HgSjOg . 

Potassium trithionate is produced, together with potas- 
sium thiosulphate, when a saturated solution of hydrogen 
potassium sidphite is gently heated with sulphur; it is not 
improbable that the thiosulphate is a secondary product, 
formed by the action of hydrogen sulphide resulting from 
the action of the sulphur on the hydrogen potassium 
sulphite — 

2HKSO3 -f 2 S = K2S3O0 + HgS. 

Hydroffen potassium Potassium 

sulphite. tiithlonate. 

Trithionic acid may be obtained from a concentrated 
solution of the potassium salt by precipitating the potas- 
sium by hydrofluosilicic acid. The solution has a sour 
and somewhat bitter ta&te, and is inodorous; it is per- 
manent in a dilute state only, and on concentrating it in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid it begins to decompose, even 
at 0 ° C,, sulphur dioxide being evolved, and sulphur de- 
posited, while sulphuric acid remains in solution. The salts 
of trithionic acid are but httle known ; they are extremely 
xmstable, and even when boiled with water are decomposed 
and converted into sulphates, with evolution of sulphur 
dioxide and deposition of sulphur — 

KgSgOg = £2^04 + SO2 + S . 

Potassium tritMonate. Potassium sulphate. 

Tetrathimia Add, . 

The salts of this acid are produced hy the action of 
iodine on thiosulphates ; for example — 

2^28303 -b Ig = Na2S40s -b 2 KaT. 

Sodium tJiiosulpliate. Sodium tetiatUfonate. 

The acid may he prepared from the barium salt by 
double decomposition with sulphuric acid, A dilute solu- 
tion may be boiled without decomposing ; but a con- 
centrated solution is decomposed when heated, yielding 
sulphur, and sulphurous and sulphuric acids. Its salts are 
all soluble in water, and are much more stable tlian the 
trithionates, but for the most part their solutions cannot be 
evaporated without decomposition, 

FeMaihionic Acid, KgSgOg . 

A solution of this acid is obtained by alternately passing 
sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide gages Birough 
water — 

5H2SO3 -b SHgS = HaSgOg 4 - 9H2O + 5 S ; 
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tke solution may be concentrated by a gentle beat till it ' 
attains a specific gravity of l‘35-l*3j and may then be 
further concentrated in a vacuum to the specific gravity 
of about 1*6. The solution is colourless and inodorous, 
and has a strongly acid taste ; it may be preserved un- 
changed at ordinary temperatures, but on heatmg a con- 
centrated solution of the acid, hydrogen sulpMde and 
sulphur dioxide are evolved, sulphur is deposited, and 
sulphuric acid remains. 

The salts of pentathionic acid are so unstable that it is 
difficult to ohtaiu them in the solid state. In their forma- 
tion from the acid there is a great tendency for the fifth 
atom of sulphur to be separated, tetrathionates being pro- 
duced, which have greater stability, aud sometimes two 
atoms of sulphur are given up and trithionates are formed. 

A number of the reactions involved in the formation of 
various sulphur compounds, and also of a few selenium 
and tellurium compounds, have been submitted to thermo- 
chemical investigation by Thomsen. The results deduced 
from his experiments are given in the following table : — 


Units of 
heat 

developed oi 
ahsorhed. 


Hydrogen 

sulphide 


Sulphur- 
ous acid 


Sulphuric 

acid 


SuljoTiur. 




(SH„ Aq) .. 
(S.Ha.Aq).. 


(SO 3 , Aq)., 
(SO 5 , Aq).. 

(S.Os) 


Dithionic 

acid 


Thiosulph- 
uric acid 


Tetrathi- 
ouic acid 


Selenious 

acid 


Selenic 

acid 


TeUurous 

acid 

Telluric 

acid 


[ (SOjAq, 2feoHAq)| 
(SOj, 0) 

{SO2, 0, Aq)..., 

(SO2, Aq, 0) 

(SO,, 0„ H,).. 

{SO3, H.O) .... 
{SO4H,, Aq)..,. 

{SO3, Aq) 

(S. Og) 

{S,04,H„)... 

1 (S. 04,H„ Aq)..,.| 
KSOgAq, 2HaOHAq)l 

'(236,, 0, Aq) ■ 

(2SO„Aq, 0) 

(SOgiq, S0,Aq)..., 

(S., O5, Aq) 

(S2 , Og , Ho , Aq). . 
(SgO.Aq, 21faOHAq) 

(SO,, S, Aq) ' 

(SOgAq, S) 

(SAAq, O4) ... , 

(S,, 0„ Aq) 

(S,, O3, H,, Aq).. .1 
(2SO,, 0, S3, Aq),. 

J (2S03Aq, 0, S,.. 

} (S4J O5, Aq) 

((S4, Og.Hj, Aq)..., 
Selmiim 

(Se, 0,) 

(SeO,, Aq) 

(Se, O2, Aq) 

(SeOjAq.SH'aOHAq) 

(Se, O3, Aq) 

(SeOj , 0 , Aq) . 

(SeOjAq, 0) 

(SeO3Aq,2Ha0HAq)| 
Tellurium. 

(Te, O2, HgO) .. 
(TeOjAq.O) ... 

(Te, O3, Aq).... 


21,880 

4,510 

9,260 

7,700 

1,500 

71.070 

78,770 

28,970 

32,160 

71.380 
63,630 

121,840 

21,820 

17,850 

39,170 

103,280 

192,910 

210,760 

31.380 
68,950 
53,550 

-10,080 

211,090 

279,450 

27.070 
-1,570 
-9,270 
225,300 

69,600 

137,860 

62,820 

47,420 

204,960 

273,320 


57,710 

-920 

56,790 

27,020 

77,240 

19,530 

20,450 

30,390 


25,850 

107,040 


Gaseous acid. 
Condensed acid 
5 Determined "by 
-< Favre and Sil- 


I hqxud. 


( SO 4 H 2 becomes 

I liq^d. 

Liquidanlydride. 

i Supposing that 
(S, 03=71,070). 


Cryst. anhydride. 


The number 4010 for the reaction S, Hg applies strictly 
only to sulphur in the state in which it separates when 
hydrogen sulphide is decomposed by iodine, and would 
require a srna.]] correction to make it applicable to rhombic 
sulphur. 

On comparing the numbers representing the amounts of 
heat developed in the formation of sulphurous and sul- 
phuric acids and of the corresponding selenium and tellu- 
rium compounds, thus — 



Sulphur. 

Selenium. 

Tellarium 

R^S 

R = Se 

E = Te 

Tl, O 3 , Aq 

78,770 

142,400 

63,630 

56,790 

77,240 

20,450 

81,190 

107,040 

25,850 

B.Oj.Aq 

EOj Aq , 0 



it win he evident that the affiuity of selenium to oxygen, 
as measured by the heat developed, is less than that of 
sulphur to oxygen, and also less than that of tellnrium to 
oxygen. In this respect, therefore, sulphur, selenium, and 
tellurium form a series corresponding to that in which 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine may be arranged. Bromine, 
we have seen, is intermediate in its properties between 
chlorine and iodine, and its atomic weight is also almost 
the mean of the atomic weights of these two elements, and 
its affinity to oxygen is less than that of either chlorine or 
iodine; the atomic weight of selenium, which is inter- 
mediate in its properties between sulphur and tellnrium, 
is also nearly the mean of the atomic weights of these 
elements. 


Goustitution of the Sulphur Compounds, 

The constitution of the compounds of sulphur with 
monad elements may be readily deduced ; thus, the only 
formulae by which the chlorides of sulphur can be repre- 
sented graphically are as follows : — 


a— S— S— Cl 01— S— Cl 


01 - 


01 

[_L( 


■Cl 


Cl 


But the constitution of each of the oxides of sulphur 
may be expressed in two ways, thus — 


S 

/\ 

0—0 


0=s=0 

Sulphur dioxide. 


o— S— 0 



0=s=0 

Sulphui trioxido. 


In like manner, two corresponding formulae may be assigned 
to each of the acids formed by combining these oxides 
with the elements of a molecule of water. Sulphuric acid, 
for instance, may be represented by either of the following 
formulae — 


H— 0— 0— S— O— 0— H 


H— 0- 


-0— H 


But as compounds in which two or more atoms of oxygen 
are directly united together (for example, hydrogen dioxide, 
the higher oxides of chlorine, and chloric acid, as to the 
constitution of which there can be little doubt as they 
contain only monad elements associated with oxygen) 
readily decompose with separation of oxygen, the first of 
these formulae for sulphuric acid appears improbable on 
account of the stability of the acid and of most of the 
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compounds derived from it. If, However, the second for- 
mula be adopted, it follows that the formula which repre- 
sents the three atoms of oxygen in the trioxide as directly 
associated with the sulphur atom is the more probable. It 
is probable that sulphur dioxide and sulphurous acid are 
analogous in constitution to sulphur trioxide and sulphuric 
acid, and from the manner in which hyposulphurous acid 
is formed from sulphurous acid we may infer that it has 
the constitution represented by the second of the follow- 
ing formuljB — 

0 0 

II II 

H_0— S— 0— H H— S— 0— H 

Sulphurous acid. Hyposnlphurons acid. 


The following formulse are the most probable expres- 
sions of the constitution of the remaining acids of sulphur ; 
the constitution of the SOg group is the same as in 
sulphuric acid and the dots are used instead of lines — 


HO.SO 2 .OH 

Sulphuric acid. 


HO.SO 2 .SH 

Thiosulphuric acid- 


SO2 . OH 
SO,. OH 

Dithionic acid. 


SOg. OH 

s 

SO2 . OH 


s . SO, . OH 

S,SO;.OH M-SO2.OH 


Tetrathionic acid, Pentathionlc acid. 


We have previously pointed out (p. 474) the value 
which is to be attached to constitutional formulse such 
as are here assigned to the sulphur compounds. 


Hiteogejt. 

Sjanbol, F ; Atomic wt., 14 ; Molecnlar wt., 28. 

Nitrogen in the free state constitutes about one-fifth 
by volume of the atmosphere; in combination it occurs 
in nitrates and ammoniacal salts, and it enters into the com- 
position of all animal and vegetable tissues. 

It is best obtained from air by removing the oxygen by 
means of copper heated to redness ; the air being first led 
through a solution of potassic hydrate to free it from car- 
bon dioxide, and then through concentrated sulphuric acid 
to remove moisture, and when thus purified, passed through 
a tube coutainiug metallic copper heated to dull redness. 
By passing a mixture of air and ammonia over heated 
copper, the copper oxide is reduced as fast as it is formed, 
and a short length of copper suffices for the preparation of 
an indefinite quantity of nitrogen ; thus — 

2Cn -j- O 2 — 2CuO , 

3 CaO + 2NH3 = Ns + 3H2O -f 3 Chi . 

The supply of air is easily regulated, as an excess shows 
itself by tarnishing the surface of the copper. 

The easiest meSiod of obtaining pure nitrogen is to 
heat a solution of ammonium nitrate, which splits up into 
nitrogen and water : N02NH^ = N2-b2H!20. But as this 
salt is difficult to prepare, it is better to substitute for it a 
mixture of potassium nitrate and ammonium chloride, 
which together produce ammonium nitrate and potassium 
chloride — 

KNO2 -1- NH4CI = NH4NO2 + KOI . 

Nitrogen is a colourless, inodorous, tasteless, incondensable 
gas ; it is only very sparingly soluble in water, 100 volumes 
of water at 15° 0. dissolving about one and a half volumes 
of nitrogen. It is incombustible, and does not support 
the combustion of ordinary combustibles ; it is not poison- 
ous, but an animal immersed in it dies simply for want of 
oxygen. Nitrogen evinces but little tendency to enter 
into reaction with other elements; titanium, tungsten, 
vanadium, and probably a few others combine directly 
with it, however, but its compounds are mostly produced 
by indirect means. 


Atmospheric air consists not only of nitrogen and oxy- 
gen, which are its chief constituents, but besides these con- 
tains carbon dioxide, ammonia, water vapour, <fec. ; solid 
substances, such as common salt, are also frequently held 
in suspension by it, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the sea and of towns. Air from which all other constitu- 
ents are removed does not always exhibit the same compo- 
sition, however, although the variations are very slight ; 
usually in pure air the proportion of oxygen is from 20 '9 
to 21 volumes in 100 of air, but considerably less oxygen 
has been found in air from confined spaces and in a few 
samples collected in warm countries. Full information on 
this subject may be obtained from Dr Angus Smith’s 
work on Air and Bain. 

The fact, however, that oxygen and nitrogen are not 
always contained in air in the same proportions is alone a 
sufficient proof that they are not combined, but only mixed 
together, as the constituents of a compound always occur 
in invariable proportions. This conclusion is confirmed in 
many ways. Thus, the proportions in which nitrogen and 
oxygen are present in air are not those of their atomic 
weights, nor do they bear any simple relation to them. 
"We know also that when gases enter into reaction to form 
new compounds their combination is usually attended vitli 
an alteration of volume, and heat is developed ; moreover, 
the resulting compound possesses properties which differ 
strikingly from those of its constituents. But when oxy- 
gen and nitrogen are mixed together in the proportions in 
which they are present in air, neither is any alteration in 
volume’ observed, nor is heat developed ; and the proper- 
ties of the resulting mixture are precisely those of air, and 
just such as we should expect to result from the admixture 
of a gas which very readily supports combustion with one 
in which combustion is impossible. Again, were air a 
compound it should dissolve in water as such, or in other 
words, the proportion of oxygen and nitrogen in the dis- 
solved air should* be the same as in the undissolved 
air; but if a mixture, the more soluble constituent 
should dissolve the more readily, and relatively more 
oxygen than nitrogen should dissolve, since oxygen is more 
soluble than nitrogen. Experiment proves that the latter i.s 
the case, for if water which has been recently boiled to 
free it from dissolved gases and allowed to cool out of con- 
tact with air be shaken with air, and the dissolved air be 
then expelled from it by heating, and collected, it is found 
on analysis to contain 33 instead of only 21 per cent, by 
volume of oxygen. Lastly, we have seen (p. 481) that 
the oxygen may be to a great extent separated from the 
nitrogen by a mechanical process by submitting air to 
filtration through a thin caoutchouc membrane. 

It is impossible for animals to live for any length of 
time in pure oxygen, apparently because oxidation takes 
place so rapidly that the animal is incapable of assimilating 
sufficient food to supply the waste ; but by admixture with 
the perfectly neutr^ nitrogeu the activity of the oxygen 
becomes greatly diminished. 

Air from open places contains usually from 3 to 6 
volumes of carbon dioxide in 10,000 volumes, but the 
amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere is subject to 
continual change, although within narrow limits. It does 
not continually increase in amount, notwithstanding that 
animals expire carbon dioxide, and that large quantities are 
produced by the combustion of wood and coal, because 
plants exercise a power which is the reverse of that of 
which animals are possessed, viz., that of decomposing car- 
bon dioxide and restoring its oxygen to the atmosphere. 

Atrimmia, NHg ; Mol, wt., 17. 

Ammonia is the only compound of nitrogen and hydro- 
gen which is known to ns. It may be formed directly 
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from its elements by submitting a mixture of tbe two ’ 
gases to tbe action of tbe silent electric discharge; tbe 
combination is very imperfect, however. It is also obtained 
by tbe action of nascent hydrogen on nitric acid and 
many of its salts ; but it is always prepared by beating an 
ammonium salt with an alkabne hydroxide, ammonium 
chloride and calcium hydroxide or slaked lime being the 
substances which are usually employed — 

2NH4OI + Ca(OH)2 = SNHg + 2OH2 + CaCls. 

Aimnoninm Calcmm Arnmnnin Calduin 

chloride. hjdrosido. Ammonia clilorid.e. 

Ammonia is a product of the decay of all nitrogenous 
animal and vegetable substances, and the ammonia present 
in the atmosphere is chiefly if not entirely derived from 
this source ; hut it appears not improbable that ammonia 
is directly produced in the atmosphere by the decomposi- 
tion of water into its elements by the electric discharge, 
and the combination also under the influence of the dis- 
charge of the hydrogen thus produced with nitrogen. Am- 
monia is present in the atmosphere apparently as car- 
bonate, and in rain-water, especially in that of thunder 
showers, as nitrate and nitrite. Ammonia salts are 
sometimes found as minerals, chiefly in volcanic districts. 
The source from which ammonia salts are now obtained, 
however, is the watery liquid which distils over in the 
manufacture of coal gas; the ammouia is liberated 
from this liquid by heating it with slaked lime, and by 
receiving it in sulphuric acid ammonium sulphate is pro- 
duced, — a salt which is largely employed as an artificial 
manure. 

Ammonia is a transparent colourless gas, of a very 
pungent peculiar odour, and a burning taste. It may be 
reduced to the liquid state by a pressure of about 17 
atmospheres at the ordinary temperature, or by cold alone 
at about - 50° to - 40° C. ; by exposing the dry gas to 
a cold of - 75° 0. and a pressure of 20 atmospheres, 
I’araday obtained ammonia as a white transparent crystal- 
line body, melting at - 75° 0, It does not support com- 
bustion, and is only feebly combustible. It is decomposed 
into its elements by a succession of electric sparks. 

Ammonia is dissolved by water with great avidity, 
much heat being developed and great expansion taking 
place; according to Eoscoe and Dittmar, 1 gramme of 
water at 0° C. dissolves no less than '875 gramme of 
ammonia. The solution has the smell and taste of the 
gas, and a powerfully alkaline reaction; it loses almost 
all its ammonia below 100° 0. 

Ammonia completely neutralizes acids, forming definite 
crystalline salts, known as ammonium salts, w^Mch are 
formed by the direct combination of ammonia with the 
acids ; ammonia and hydrochloric acid, for example, form 
ammonium chloride, NH^Cl = HHg -f HCl, whilst ammonia 
and sulphuric acid furnish ammonium sulphate, (]SrH4)2S04 
= 2NHg-f H2SO4. The constitution of these salts, it 
will be evident, is analogous to that of the salts of the 
metals generally if we regard them as derived from the 
acids by the displacement of the hydrogen of the latter by 
the monad compound radicle ammonium, and th^ 
view is confirmed by the observation that the ammonium 
salts are iaomorphous with the corresponding potassium 
salts. They are ah soluble in water, and are readily 
decompqsed by the alkaline hydroxides, and by most basic 
oxides, with evolution of ammonia. 

The solution of ammonia in water is frequently regarded as 
the hydroxide of the, hypothetical radicle ammonium, that 
is to say, as a aolptiop. of ammonium hydroxide, NEC^.OH, 
the analogue of potassium hydroxide, KOH. But 
Thomsen has shown that considerably less heat is de- 
veloped when an acidr is neutralized by a solution of 
ammonia than when it is* neutralized by a solution of an 
alkaline hydroxide, such as potassium* hydroxide, for - 


example, the reaction KHOAq, HClAq being accompanied 
by the development of 27,500 units of heat, wEilst only 
24,500 are developed in the reaction JSTHgAq, HClAq. 
Thomsen, is inclined to regard this result as evidence that 
ammonia exists as such in its aqueous solution, and not as 
the hydroxide but the difference observed 

appears scarcely sufficient to warrant this conclusion in 
the face of the chemical evidence which points to the 
existence of an ammonium hydroxide ; it is more probable, 
perhaps, that an aqueous solution of ammonia consists in 
part of the hydroxide and in part of free ammonia. 

A very large number of derivatives may be obtained 
from ammonia by displacing one or more atoms of hydro- 
gen in it by positive or negative radicles. Those which 
are formed by the introduction of monad positive radicles 
are distinguished by the name amines, whilst those con- 
taining monad negative radicles are called amides ; when 
two atoms of hydrogen in a single molecule of ammoma 
are displaced by dyad negative radicles so-called imides are 
produced. A simple instance of the formation o£ an amine 
derivative is afforded by the action which takes place when 
potassium is heated in an atmosphere of ammonia — 

2HH3 -f 2It = 2NH2K -P Hg. 

Ammonia. Potassamtoc. 

By digesting iodine in an excess of aqueous ammonia a 
black explosive compound is produced, which apparently 
is formed by the displacement of two of the atoms of 
hydrogen by iodine — 

3NH3 -t- 2I3 = NHI2 -P 2HH4I. 

Ammonia. Dilodamide. 

It may be exploded by friction even under water, and in 
the dry state can scarcely be touched without exploding. 
When chlorine is passed into an aqueous solation of 
ammonia, nitrogen is evolved and ammonium chloride is 
jjroduced ; thus — 

2ISrH3-p3Cl2 = H2-p6HCl 
6 NH3 -p6 HC1«6NH4C1 
.'. 8NHg -h 3CI2 =1^2 + 6NH4CI . 

If the actiou of the chlorine be continued after the whole 
of the ammonia is thus acted upon, the ammonium 
chloride becomes attacked, and yellow oily drops of the 
so-called chloride of nitrogen are formed. The composi- 
tion of this substance has not yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained; it probably contains hydrogen, and its for- 
mula is supposed to be NHClg, but it is not unlikely that 
the compound HCI3 is also produced. It explodes with 
extreme violence when heated, or when brought in contact 
with fatty matters, or with turpentine, phosphorus, and 
many other substances. 


The Oxides and Adds of Isfitrogen. 

No less than five oxides of nitrogen are known, viz.— 


N,0 ; HO 

Nitrous Nitric 

oxide. oxide 


NgOg 

Nitious 

auliydride. 


H2O4 

Nitric 

peroxide. 


Nitiic 

anhydride 


Hitrons and nitric oxide are merely dissolved by water, 
but the remaining oxides enter into reaction with it, 
producing acids, — nitrous and nitric anhydride being 
converted into the corresponding acids, nitrons and nitric 
acid, and a mixture of those two acids being formed 
from the intermediate oxide, nitric peroxide ; thus — 


H2O3 -p HgO = 2HHO2 

Nitrous anhydiide. Nitrous acid 

H2O4 -P H2O = HHO2 + HNO3 
Nitric pei oxide. Nitious acid. Nitric acid. 

HgOg -P H2O = 2HHO3 
Nitric anhydride Nitric acid. 

As these various oxides of nitrogen are all prepared from 
nitric acid, we may conveniently describe this compound 
fimt. 
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Nitric Acid, HNO 3 , 

This acid is now usually prepared by distilling sodium 
nitrate or Chili saltpetre, a salt which, occurs abundantly in 
South America, with concentrated sulphuric acid in the 
proportions indicated by the equation — 

+ H2SO4 = 2HXO3 + Na,S04 . 

When potassic nitrate is employed, it is advantageous to 
use double the quantity of sulphuric acid; thus — 

KNO3 + H2SO4 = raOg + KHSO4 , 
as the heat required to produce the reaction — 

KNOa -f KHSO^ = Hhr 03 + KoSO^ 

is so great that a considerable amount of the acid is de- 
composed. 

The acid passes over as an almost colourless liquid in the 
middle of the process, but is coloured at the beginning and 
end by decomposition products. To obtain the pure acid, 
it is mixed with an equal bulk of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and the mixture distilled ; the first portions of the 
distillate are collected, and a current of dry air passed for 
several hours through the liquid, which is gently warmed 
and sheltered from strong daylight. 

Pure nitric acid is a colourless, mobile, fuming liquid, of 
the specific gravity 1 '53 at 15° C. ; it solidifies at about 
55° C. It is au extremely unstable substance, and cannot 
be distilled without experiencing partial decomposition ; it 
is also decomposed when exposed to sunlight, becoming 
yellow, and oxygen being evolved. It begins to boil at 
86 ° 0 ., but the temperature rises gradually, and oxygen and 
red fumes of oxides of nitrogen are evolved; when the 
boiling point reaches about 123°C., au aqueous acid, having 
a specific gravity of about 1 *42, and containing about 68 
per cent, of nitric acid, distils unchanged, and weaker 
and stronger acids may alike be reduced to this strength by 
boiling. As in the case of other aqueous acids, however, 
the composition of nitric acid of constant boiling point 
varies with the pressure under which ebullition takes 
place. 

The addition of water to nitric acid causes the develop- 
ment of heat. The following table shows the extent to 
which this occurs, the amount of heat developed on adding 
n molecules of water to a molecule of the acid being given 
in the second column of the table, whilst the third exhibits 
the amount developed on adding a quantity of water equal 
to that already present : — 



mHO,, nHjO. 

HK03JiH‘30| 

0-5 

2019 units. 

1284 units. 

I'O 

3303 „ 


1-5 

4185 „ 

1672 „ 

2*0 

4844 „ 


2*5 

5331 „ 

1388 „ 

3 

5757 „ 


4 

6816 „ 


5 

6719 „ 

663 "’ „ 

10 

7372 „ 

139 „ 

20 

7511 „ 

-14 „ 

40 

7497 „ 

-15 „ 

80 

7482 „ 

+ 29 „ 

100 

7477 „ 


160 

7511 „ 

+ 74"' „ 

320 

7585 „ 



These numbers do not appear to furnish any evidence of 
the formation of a distinct hydrate on adding water to 
nitric acid. 

Mtric acid is a monobasic acid, and furnishes an impor- 
tant class of salts called nitrates, such' as potassium nitrate, 
KNO,, copper nitrate, Cu(lT 08 ) 2 , and bismuth nitrate, 
Bi(NOg) 3 . In addition to these normal nitrates, a number 
of so-called basic nitrates are known which may be regarded 
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as normal salts of a distinct acid, formed by the combina- 
tion of a molecule of nitric acid with a molecule of water ; 
such are the basic bismuth nitrate BiN 0^ and the basic lead 
nitrates Pb 2 H. 2 N 20 g and Pb 3 ]Sr 208 . The normal nitrates 
are best prepared by dissolving the metallic oxides, hydrox- 
ides, or carbonates in diluted nitric acid; they are all 
soluble in water. The most important nitrate is that of 
potassium, which is employed in the manufacture of gun- 
powder. 

Mtric acid is an extremely powerful oxidizing agent, and 
one of the most corrosive substances known; it rapidly 
destroys all animal textures and most vegetable products, 
and even if diluted it stains the skin, wool, and all albu- 
minous substances a bright yellow colour. Many hydro- 
genized carbon compounds are converted by it into so-called 
nitro-deiivatives, one or more atoms of hydrogen being dis- 
placed by the monad compound radicle NOo ; the hydro- 
carbon benzene, for example, when added to the concen- 
trated acid yields nitrobenzene — 

CgHg -t- HNO3 = OoH^.NOo -f- H2O . 

ilost metals, excepting gold, platinum, rhodium, iridium, 
titanium, and perhaps a few others, are more or less readily 
acted ou by nitric acid and converted into nitrates ; hut the 
non-metallic elements and metalloids — iodine, sulphur, 
selenium, tellurium, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, amor- 
phous boron and carbon, and tungsten — are oxidized by it, 
and furnish iodic, sulphuric, selenious, telluroiis, phos- 
phoric, arsenic, antimonic, boric, carbonic, and tungstic 
acids. 

The action of nitric acid on metals, however, is much 
influenced by temperature and concentration. An acid of 
the specific gravity 1'25 to 1'35 is usually the most 
active. The pure concentrated acid is without action 011 
bismuth, iron, tin, and many other metals at ordinary tem- 
peratures. Thus, a piece of bright iron is at once attacked 
by an acid of about the specific gravity 1 '35, but it maybe 
preserved in acid of the specific gravity 1'45 without losing 
its brilliancy; what is more remarkable, however, is that by 
plunging it into the more concentrated acid it is rendered 
passive to the action of the weaker acid, for on removing 
it and at once introducing it into the weaker acid, no action 
is observed, although on diluting the acid below 1'35 the 
iron is attacked. 

In order, however, to understand the behaviour of nitric 
acid with metals, it is necessary that we should first con- 
sider the action of metals upon acids generally. There is 
little doubt that in all cases the metal simply displaces the 
hydrogen of the acid, forming a salt ; and if, under the con- 
ditions under which the experiment is made, the acid has 
no tendency to enter into reaction with the hydrogen which 
is displaced, whilst it is in the nascent state, hydrogen is 
also evolved ; hut if the acid can enter into reaction with 
the nascent hydrogen the products of this secondary reaction 
are obtained instead. For example, zinc readily dissolves 
in cold diluted sulphuric acid, forming zinc sulphate, and 
hydrogen is evolved since it is without action on sulphuric 
acid under these conditions — 

Zn-pHgSO^ = ZnSO^-l-Ha. 

But when zinc and concentrated sulphuric acid are heated 
together, zinc sulphate and sulphur dioxide are obtained, 
and no hydrogen is evolved. In this case, the hydrogen 
is displaced from the sulphuric acid under conditions 
which are favourable to its action upon the acid, and it 
deprives the acid of a portion of its oxygen, forming 
sulphurous acid, which is at once resolved into water and 
sulphur dioxide. 

The behaviour of nitric acid with metals is precisely 
similar to that of zinc with heated concentrated sulphuric 
acid, nitric acid being a substance which with the greatest 





•eadiness may be deprived of its oxygen by tbe action of 1 
aascent hydrogeii. In fact, hydrogen is never evolved by ' 
the action of metals on nitric acid, but instead oxides of 
nitrogen, nitrogen itself, ammonia, and other products of 
secondary reaction are obtained. The formation of these 
products is due to a somewhat complex series of reactions, 
which most probably are as follows. In the first place, 
by the removal of one of the atoms of oxygen the nitric 
acid is converted into nitrous acid, HNOg ; by further re- 
duction this acid furnishes the so-called hyponitrous acid, 
HNO ; and by the continued action of the nascent hydro- 
gen the hyponitrous acid is converted into hydroxylamine 
or oxyammonia, NH2(OH) , which finally is reduced to 
ammonia, NHg . The reactions which successively occur 
in the formation of these compounds are represented by 
the following equations ; — 


HN03 

Xitric acid. 

+ 

H2 

= HNO2 + 

Nitrous aerd. 

H2O 

HNOo 

-t- 

E2 

= HNO 

HgO 

Nitrons acid. 



Hyponitrous acid. 


HNO 

HTponitTOtts acid. 


Hs 

= NH2fOH) 

Hydioxylamine. 


NH2(0H) 

Hydroxylamine. 

+ 

H2 

= NH3 + 

Ammonia. 

H2O 


But the products of these reactions enter into reaction 
with each other, and are decomposed, and thus the gases 
are produced which are evolved when metals are dissolved 
in nitric acid. The nitric oxide doubtless results chiefly 
from the decomposition of the nitrous acid in the manner 
represented by the equation — 

SHXOg = 2NO -t 'Em, + H 2 O . 

The nitrous oxide may be produced in two ways : — ^from 
hyponitrous acid, which immediately on formation is 
resolved into nitrous oxide and water: 2HNO = N204- 
HgO ; and by the action of nitrous acid on hydroxy- 
lamine — 

Em„ + NH2(0H) = IsTsO -h 2 H 2 O . 

The nitrogen produced is probably formed in a similar 
manner by the action of the nitrous acid on the am- 
monia — 

m02 + H3N=lT2-f-2H20j 

and perhaps also, together with nitric oxide, by the action 
of nitric acid on hyponitrous acid. 

As the product of the action of nitric acid on a metal is 
always a mixture, it is evident that several of the reactions 
pointed out must occur simultaneously. The composition 
of the product varies, in a manner not yet understood, 
with the metal, the strength of the acid, and with the 
temperature. 

The approximate percentage composition of the gas 
obtained by the action of a mixture of nitric acid of th.? 
specific gravity 1-42 with twice its bulk of water on a 
number of metals is given in the following table : — I 


Name of Hetal. 

N 2 O 

NO 

N 

Mckel 

. 85 

4 

11 

Cobalt 

. 79 

6 

16 

Tia 

. 68 

23 

9 

Ma^raesiimi 

. 61 

17 

22 

Zinc 

53 

40 

7 

Lead 

. 41 

52 

7 

Cadmium 

. 20 

78 

2 

Thallium 

. 19 

70 

11 

Itou 

6 

89 

5 

ludium. 

. 4 

91 

5 

Aluminium 

. 1 

97 

2 

Copper 

1-5 

97 

1-5 

Shyer 

. 0 

97 

3 


It is difficult at present to explain the remarkable differ- 
ence in the behaviour of the various metals with nitric 


acid which this table indicates. As we have stated above, 
the action of the metal probably consists simply in dis- 
placing the hydrogen of the acid, and the gases evolved are 
the more or less direct products of the action of the hydrogen 
so displaced at the moment of liberation on the acid which is 
always present in excess. The question, therefore, that we 
have to consider is, Why does the hydrogen displaced from 
nitric acid by different metals produce such very different 
effects 1 If the behaviour of closely related metals such as 
magnesium, zinc, and cadmium be compared, it is evident 
that magnesium is the most active, since it produces a 
relatively smaller quantity of nitric oxide, and relatively 
larger quantities of nitrous oxide and nitrogen, than either 
zinc or cadmium, cadmium being the least active ; in other 
words, the reduction of the nitric acid is most perfect when 
it is effected by the hydrogen displaced by the aid of 
magnesium, and least perfect when it is effected by 
the aid of cadmium. We know that when these metals act 
upon acids which are not attacked by nascent hydrogen, 
such as hydrochloric acid, for example, different amounts 
of heat are developed, most heat being developed by the 
action of magnesium, and least by the action of cadmium. 
But since the mere displacement of hydrogen in hydro- 
chloric acid by different metals is attended with the develop- 
ment of different amounts of heat, it appears probable 
that the same will be the case with nitric acid, and also 
that more heat would be developed in the reaction 
Mg -h 2HNO3 = %(N‘03)2 + 

than in the corresponding reactions with either zinc or cad- 
mium j and that on this account the reduction of nitric acid 
is carried furthest when magnesium is employed, and further 
with zinc than with cadmium. Whether this explanation 
is aiiplicable to the action of metals generally there is not 
sufficient evidence at j)resent to show. 

Nitrous Oxide, NgO ; Mol. wt., 43‘96. 

This gas is obtained in a pure state by carefully heating 
ammonium nitrate, which at a temperature between 200“ 
and 250° C. breaks up into water and nitrous oxide — 
NH4N03 = N20 + 2H20. 

It is the chief constituent of the gas produced on dis- 
solving ma^esium, zinc, tin, nickel, or cobalt in nitric 
acid, and it is also furnished, but to a less extent, by other 
metals. 

Nitrous oxide is a transparent colourless gas, possessing 
a faint sweetish smell and taste ; it may be condensed by 
a pressure of about 60 atmospheres at 7° C. to a colour- 
less liquid, and even frozen by the cold produced by its 
own evaporation. By exposing a mixture of liquid nitrous 
oxide and carbon disulphide to evaporation in. vacuo, 
Natterer obtained a reduction of temperature which he 
estimated at — 140° 0., which is lower than has been obtained 
by any other means. 100 volumes of water at 0° C. dis- 
solve 130 of nitrous oxide, but the solubility diminishes 
rapidly as the temperature rises. It supports the combus- 
tion of bodies almost, if not quite, as well as oxygen, but is 
readily distinguished from that gas by ibs solubility in 
water, and by not forming red fumes when mixed with 
nitric oxide gas. 

The most remarkable property which nitrous oxide gas pos- 
sesses is that of causing loss of sensibility in animals. When 
respired for a short time it produces a singular species of 
transient intoxication, attended in many instances with 
an irresistible tendency to muscular exertion, and often to 
uncontrollable laughter , hence it has acquired the name of 
laughing ga^. It is now largely used as an anaesthetic for 
producing insensibihty to pain during surgical operations, 
and especially in the extraction of teeth. 

Nitrous oxide is a perfectly neutral substance, and does 
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not exhibit any tendency to enter into combination with 
other bodies. 

Nitric Oxide^ IsO j Mol. wt., 29*96. 

This gas is one of the products of the action of nitric 
acid on metals ; the gas obtained on dissolving copper in 
moderately concentrated nitric acid contains at first about 
97 per cent, of nitric oxide, but as the action proceeds and 
cupric nitrate accumulates in the solution, the proportion 
of nitric oxide evolved diminishes, whilst that of nitrous 
oxide increases. This appears to be due to the alternate 
reduction of the cupric nitrate to cuprous nitrate — 

2Cu(N03)2 + = Cu2(N03)2 + 2HNO3 

Cupiic nitrite. Cuprous nitrate. 

and reconversion of the latter into cupric nitrate, as by the 
action of nitric acid on cuprous nitrate nitric oxide mixed 
with a large proportion of nitrous oxide is produced- 

Pure nitric oxide may be prepared by gently heating a 
mixture of a ferrous salt, such as ferrous chloride or ferrous 
sulphate, with hydrochloric or dilute sulphuric acid and 
jmtassium or sodium nitrate. The nitric acid liberated 
from the nitrate is reduced by the ferrous salt, which is 
oxidized to a ferric salt, and nitric oxide is evolved — 

6FeCl2 + 6HCl + 2^0. = 2N0 + SFegCL + dHsO. 

Fenous chlonde Nitric acid. Nitric oxide. Ferric chloride. 

Nitric oxide is a colourless, transparent, uncondensable 
gas, almost insoluble in water ; it is the most stable of the 
oxides of nitrogen, and may even be exposed to a red heat 
without undergoing decomposition. A lighted taper and 
phosphorus just kindled are extinguished by it, but if the 
phosphorus be burning vigorously when introduced into the 
gas the temperature is then sufficiently high to enable it to 
decompose the gas into its elements, and it continues to 
burn as brilliantly as in pure oxygen. 

Nitric oxide immediately combines with oxygen when 
mixed with it, forming deep red fumes of higher oxides of 
nitrogen. It is perfectly absorbed by a solution of ferrous 
chloride or sulphate, which it turns black; when the 
solution is heated, most of the nitric oxide is expelled 
from it unchanged, and in this way nitric oxide may be 
separated from other gases insoluble in solutions of the 
ferrous salts. Nitric oxide is absorbed by nitric acid, and 
apparently nitrous acid is produced — 

HNO3 + 2N0 + H2O = 3HNO2 . 

It combines directly with chlorine, forming the compound 
NO Cl, or nitrosyl chloride, which is also produced together 
with chlorine when a mixture of concentrated nitric and 
hydrochloric acids — ^the so-called aqua regia — ^is heated — 
HNO3 + 3HC1 = NOCl -t- + 2K^0 . 

Nitrosyl chloride is most readily prepared, however, by 
gently heating a mixture of dry so^um chloride and the 
lead chamber crystal compound (p. 504) — 

SO2 1 Q2 ^ + Naa = NOCl + SO2 1 

It is an orange-yellow coloured gas, which readily Kquefies; 
the liquid has a deep orange colour, and boils at about 
- 8“ C. It is decomposed by water, forming hydrochloric 
and nitrous acids — 

NOCl -h HOH - NO. OH + HCl. 

Nitroiyl chloride. Nteous add. 

Nitrous Anhydride, NgOj . 

The properties of this compound have not yet been satis- 
factorily ascertained. Apparently, it is produced, together 
with nitric peroxide, when nitric oxide is mixed with 
oxygen, and when nitric acid is heated with arsenious 
anhydride ; it is stated that it may be prepared in a pure 


state by passing a luixturt, of nitric peroxide with an 
excess of nitric oxide through a heated tube, and that it 
may be condensed to a deep blue coloured liquid, which 
begins to boil at about 2" C., but is decomposed into nitric 
oxide and peroxide. It combines readily at ordinary 
temperatures with oxygen, forming nitric peroxide. 


Nitric Peroxide, NoO^, ; Mol. wt,, 91*86. 

Nitric peroxide may be obtained by combining nitric 
oxide with oxygen, and by beating lead nitrate — 
2Pb{N03)2 = 2N2O4 2PbO + Og. 

Lead nitrate. Nitric peroiiide. Lead oxide. 

At low temperatures it forms colourless prismatic 
crystals, which melt at - 9° G. ; at this temperature the 
liquid oxide is almost colourless, but it assumes a yellow 
colour, increasing in depth up to its boiling point. It 
boils at about 25'’ C., yielding a brownish-red vapour, the 
depth of which also increases with the temperature, until 
at 40° C. it is so dark as to be almost opaque. The 
vapour of nitric peroxide, however, probably even at tem- 
peratures below its boiling point, is a mixture of the com- 
pound N0O4 with simpler molecules of the composition 
NO2 ; the proportion of the latter increases as the tem- 
perature rises, and at temperatures above 150° C. the 
decomposition into NOg is apparently complete. The 
compound NO3 is not decomposed at a dull red heat. 

Nitric peroxide has a pungent suffocating odour, and is 
quite irrespirable. It is decomposed by water with pro- 
duction of nitrous and nitric acids : N204-f-H20 = HN02 
+ HNO3. Chlorine is without action on nitric peroxide 
in the cold, but when a mixture of the two gases is 
passed through a heated tube the compound NOgCl or 
nitrylic chloride is formed. It is a pale yellow Hquid, 
which is decomposed by water into nitric and hydrocMoric 
acids. 


NifAc Anhydride, Nj 05 . 

This compound may be obtained directly from nitric 
acid by the action of phosphoric anhydride — 


2HNOs + P2O5 = 

SMC ..id, 


NA + 2HPO5. 

Nitric MetaphoBphorlc 
anhydride. acid. 


It may also be obtained by the action of chlorine on 
silver nitrate — 


2AgN03 + 2CI2 = 2NO2CI -h 2 AgCl + O2 
AgN03-f-N02Cl=N205 + AgCl. 

Nitric anhydride crystallizes in transparent prisms, 
which melt at about 30° C.; it is very unstable, par- 
ticularly in the fused state, and gradually decomposes 
even at ordinary temperatures into oxygen and nitric 
peroxide. Water converts it mto nitric acid ; NgOs + H3O 
= 2HN03. 

Nitrous Acid, HNOg . 


In the pure state this compound is unknown to ns, but 
its salts, the nitriles, may readily be prepared. Thus, on 
heating sodium or potassium nitrate to redn^s until the 
gas wMch is evolved b^ns to contain nitrogen, a r^idne 
which consists chiefly of sodium or potassium nitrite is 
obtained ; these nitrites are soluble in alcohol, and may 
by its aid be separated from the nitrates, which are 
insoluble. A mixture of nitrate and nitrite is also pro- 
duced on passing the gas evolved when nitric acid is 
heated with arsenious anhydride, starch, or sugar into a 
solution of potassium or sodium hydroxide, and when 
oxygen is added to nitric oxide which is in contact with a 
solution of an alkalL On .adding silver nitrate solution 
to a concentrated solution of the impure nitrite, silver 
nitrite, AgNOg, which is difficultly soluble in water, is 
precipitated; this salt may be purified by crystallization 
Y. — 6s 
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from, a large quantity of hot water, and from it other 1 
nitrites may he prepared in a pure state by double 
decomposition with the corresponding chlorides j thus — I 
AgNOs + KCl = Aga + KNOg. 

Silver Potassium Silver Potassium 

Bltrite. cMorida cMonde. nitrite. 

Although oxygen and nitrogen do not directly combine, 
when a succession of electric sparks is passed through a 
mixture of the two gases confined over water, red fumes are 
produced which dissolve in the water, forming nitric and 
nitrous acids. The nitrite and nitrate present in the 
atmosphere and in rain-water are doubtless formed in this 
manner. 

On adding an acid to a nitrite, nitrous acid is liberated, 
but at once decomposes with evolution of nitric oxide — 

KNOs + HCl = HhTOs-fElGl 
3HN02= 2NO + HN-Og + GHg . 

Nitrous acid can only exist, in fact, in presence of a large 
quantity of water, or of nitric acid. It parts with its oxy- 
gen more readily, and is therefore a more powerful oxidizing 
agent, than nitric acid. It also appears to act more readily 
than nitric acid upon many metals. Thus, pure nitric acid 
is almost without action upon silver, but on passing a few 
bubbles of nitric oxide gas into the acid, and thus produc- 
ing a minute quantity of nitrous acid, the metal is at once 
attacked, and is di^olvedniore and more rapidly the longer 
the action continues, doubtless because the hydrogen dis- 
placed from the acid by the silver reduces nitric acid to 
nitrous acid, so that the more silver is dissolved the richer 
the solution becomes in nitrous acid. Platinum also, which 
is insoluble in nitric acid, is dissolved by nitrous acid. 

On some hydrogenized carbon compounds nitrous acid 
c.xerts an action similar to that of nitric acid, and causes 
the^ displacement of hydrogen by the monad compound 
radicle NO, producing niViwo-compounds. Thus — 

CgHg.OH -h NO. OH = OeH4(NO).OH + HgO. 

Pienol. Nitrons acid. Nitrosoplienol. 

Nitrous acid readily absorbs oxygen, and is converted 
into nitric acid. The nitrites are also converted into 
nitrates when exposed in the moist state to air. Nitrous 
acid is easily distinguished from nitric acid by its power of 
liberating iodine from iodides, by the readiness with which 
it destroys the blue colour of a solution of indigo at ordi- 
nary temperatures, and by its decolorizing a solution of 
potassium permanganate, — nitric acid being without the 
power of liberating iodine from iodides, or of bleaching 
permanganate solution. 

Eyponiirous Acid, HNO. 

When sodium is added to a solution of sodium nitrate, 
the hydrogen displaced from the water by the sodium re- 
duces the nitrate to nitrite, which in its turn undergoes 
further reduction to the hyponitrite, NaNO. On rendering 
the solution slightly acid with acetic acid, and adding silver 
nitrate, a yellow pulverulent precipitate of silver hyponi- 
trite, AgNO, is produced. It is insoluble in water, and 
almost insoluble in acetic acid, but is soluble in either dilute 
nitric or sulphuric acid, and without immediate decomposi- 
tion. Moderately diluted nitric, sulphuric, or hydrochloric 
Acid decomposes it with the evolution of nitrogen, and the 
production of apparently both nitrous and nitric acids in 
the solution. It is immediately oxidized by concentrated 
nitric acid. A solution of the sodium salt acidified with 
acetic or hydrochloric acid decolorizes potassium perman- 
ganate j it does not hberate iodine from iodides, however, 
but on the contrary decolorizes a solution of iodine. When 
the solution acidified with acetic acid is heated, nitrous 
•oxide is evolved. 


Hydroxylamine, NH2(OH). 

This compound is formed when nitric acid is added to a 
mixture of tin and hydrochloric acid, the hydrogen pro- 
duced by the action of the tin on the hydrochloric acid re- 
ducing the nitric acid. It may also be formed by the direct 
union of nitric oxide with hydrogen, namely, by passing a 
stream of nitric oxide gas through a series of glass cylinders 
containing tin and hydrochloric acid, together with a little 
platinum chloride solution, whereby hydrogen is produced 
at ordinary temperatures. 

It is a very unstable substance, and can be obtained only 
in solution, but well-crystaUized hydroxylaramonixmi salts 
are formed by its union with acids. Thus, the hydro- 
chloridej NHgC^OH), or NH2(OH) . HGl, crystallizes from 
alcohol in long spicular crystals, and from water in large 
irregular monoclinic prisms ; it melts at 100° C., but decom- 
poses, with violent evolution of gas, into nitrogen, ammo- 
nium chloride, water, and hydrochloric acid, A solution 
of hydroxylamine has an alkaline reaction, and precipitates 
many metallic salts ; it decomposes quickly if concentrated, 
and gradually if dilute, with evolution of nitrogen and 
formation of ammonia — 

3NH2(0H) = Ns NHg -1- SOHa . 

Hydroxylamine is readily reduced to ammonia by the 
action of the nascent hydrogen from sodium amalgam and 
water. 

The results of Thomsen’s thermochemical investigation of 
various nitrogen compounds are collected in the following 
table : — ' 


Ammonia 


Nitrous 

oxide 

Nitric 

peroxide 

Nitric 

acid 


Reaction. 


Units of 
heat 

developed or 
ahsorhed. 


(N, H3) 

(NH,, Aq) 

(N,H3, Aq) 

(NHgAq, HCUq).. 
(NHcAq, HgS, Aq) 
(N, Hi, Cl, Aq) .. 
{N, Hi, Br, Aq) .. 
(N, Hi, I, Aq).... 
(N, Hs, S, Aq).... 

(N,H4, Cl) 

(N, Hi, Br) 

(H.Hi,I) 

(NH3, HCl) 

(NH3, HBr) 

(NHg, HI) 


26,710 

8,440 

85,150 

12,270 

6,190 
86,740 
76,800 
60,580 
60,600 
90,620 
80,180 
64,180 
41,910 ■ 

45,030 
43,460 j 


(H3,0) 

i (NO, O) .... 

HNOg, Aq) 

(■(2N03Aq, 0) 

j (N 2 O 3 , O 3 , Aq) 

((NOg* O, H, Aq).. 


-^18,320 

19,670 

7,750 

18,300 

72,940 

51,080 


Remarks 


Ammonia gas. 



constituents. 

Gaseous. 


It will be observed that a considerable amount of heat 
would be absorbed in the formation of nitrous oxide from 
its elements; consequently, when this gas is decomposed 
into its elements, heat is developed, and on this account it 
is rea,dily decomposed by burning bodies. This fact also 
explains the non-formation of nitrous oxide from its ele- 
ments. Probably, heat would also be absorbed in the for- 
mation of nitric oxide from its elements. The absorption 
of heat is perhaps necessary, because the amount of energy 
in the form of heat which can be developed by the com- 
bination^ of nitrogen with oxygen to form nitrous and (?) 
nitric oxides is less than must be expended in separating the 
atoms of oxygen of the oxygen molecules from each other, 
and the atoms of nitrogen of the nitrogen molecules from 
each other. 
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Phosphorus. 


Symbol, P ; At. wt., 30-96 ; Mol. wt. of gas, 123-S4. 

This element never occurs in the free state, but is al- 
ways found in combination as a salt of phosphoric acid. 
Considerable deposits of more or less pure calcium phos- 
phate occur in a few places, and phosphates are found in 
minute proportions in most rocks and in sods, and in river 
and spring waters. Phosphates are necessary to the life 
of all plants and animals. In plants they accumulate 
chiefly in the seed; in animals they accumulate in the 
bones, of which calcium phosphate is the chief earthy con- 
stituent, but they are also an important element of blood 
and nervous tissue. 

Phosphorus was discovered in 1669 by Brandt of Ham- 
burg, who obtained it by distilling the residue of evapo- 
rated urine with charcoal Scheele in 1775, however, was 
the first who devised a process for its extraction from 
bones, and it has always since been prepared from this 
source. The bones are burnt to a white ash, which is 
finely powdered and mixed with a sufficient quantity of 
diluted sulphuric acid to displace by hydrogen two-thirds of 
the calcium in the tricalcium phosphate, which is the main 
constituent of bone ash, in the manner represented by 
the equation — 

Ca3(PO,)2 + 2 H 2 SO, = H^Ca(P 04 ) 2 -}- 2 CaS 04 • 

Tricalcium Sulphuric llonocaicium Calcium 
phosphate. acid. phosphate. sulphate. 

The solution of monocalcium phosphate, or superphos- 
phate of lime as it is ordinarily termed, which is obtained, 
is separated from the insoluble calcium sulphate, and 
evaporated to a syrup; this is mixed with about one- 
fourth its weight of charcoal powder, and heated gradually 
to dull redness in an iron pot with constant stirring. By 
this means the elements of two molecules of water are re- 
moved, the monocalcium phosphate being converted into 
calcium metaphosphate — 

CaH,(P04)2 = Ca(P 03)2 + 2 H. 2 O . 


The porous mixture of calcium metaphosphate and char- 
coal thus obtained is introduced into earthen retorts, and 
distilled at a bright red heat. The calcium metaphos- 
phate is then converted into tricalcium phosphate and 
phosphoric anhydride, and the latter is decomposed by the 
charcoal into carbonic oxide and phosphorus, which passes 
over in vapour and is condensed in water — 


3Ca(P03)2=:2P205 4-Ca3(P04)2 
p n OP -1. Rnn 


The crude phosphorus which is produced is usually puri- 
fied by adding a mixture of potassium chromate and sul- 
phuric acid to it when in a melted state. The impurities 
are thus oxidized, and rise to the surface in the form of a 
scum, and the pure phosphorus remains colourless and trans- 
parent at the bottom of the ve^el. 

Preshly-prepared phosphorus is almost perfectly trans- 
parent and colourless, or has, at most, a faint yellow tinge. 
It melts at 44° C., forming a viscid oily liquid, and boils 
at 290“ 0. Its vapour at a temperature of 1040° C. is 
about 62 times as heavy as hydrogen gas, and hence, 
as the atomic weight of phosphorus is about 31, it 
appears that the molecule of gaseous phosphorus is tetra- 
tomic. Phosphorus has a specific gravity of about 1-82. 
It is a non-conductor of heat and electricity. It is in- 
soluble in water, but freely soluble in carbon disulphide, 
phosphorus trichloride, and sulphur chloride, S 2 C 92 . It 
crystallizes in forms of the regular system. 

Phosphorus is extremely inflammable, taking fire in the 
open air at a temperature very little above its melting 
point; if it contains impurities, it inflames still more 
easily. It gradually absorbs oxygen when exposed to the 


air at ordinary temperatures, giving off a white vapour, 
which has a peculiar garlic odour ; in presence of moisture 
phosphorous acid, H3PO3, and phosphoric acid, HgPO^, are 
produced. 

Phosphorus, like suljffiur, can exist in several nllotropn, 
modifications, the most remarkable being that produced by 
exposing ordinary phosphorus to light, or by heating it for 
some hours to a temperature of about 240° C. in an atmo- 
sphere free from oxygen. It is thus converted into a red 
amorphous substance, which is insoluble in carbon disul- 
phide, and may be heated to 250° C. without alteration, but 
at 260° C., under the ordinary pressure, it is reconverted 
into ordinary phosphorus. The red modification has a much 
higher specific ^avity (2-14) than ordinary phosphorus, 
and it is also distinguished by its inertness as compared 
with the latter ; thus, it is not oxidized in the air at com- 
mon temijeratures, and it emits no odour. The transfor- 
mation of ordinary phosphorus into this variety is attended 
with development of heat. Troost and Hautefeuille have 
shown that the formation of the red modification i.s governed 
by different laws according as the phosphorus is in the 
state of gas or liquid, and that it takes jdace much more 
rajndly in the latter case. When the tension of the 
vapour becomes diminished to a certain minimum value, 
varying for each temperature, the transformation ceases ; 
this tension of tixuisformation is established only after some 
time. Liquid phosphorus at 280’ C , for instance, becomes 
wholly transformed into red phosphorus. The vapour 
given off at 260’ C. is stable, but that formed at higher 
temperatures becomes slowly and partially converted into 
red phosphorus, the production of which ceases when the 
tension attains a given minimum ; the rapidity with which 
this change takes place is greater the higher the tempera- 
ture. At temperatures up to 520“ C., however, the maxi- 
mum tensions of phosphorus vapour are much higher than 
the tensions of transformation ; thus, at 360“ C. the tension 
of transformation is *6 atmosphere, but to prevent phos- 
phorus boiling at this temperature, a pressure of 3-2 atmo- 
spheres must be exerted. Above 520“ C. the maximum 
tension is not established on account of the rapidity with 
which the transformation takes place ; and at temperatures 
above 550“ C. the tension observed is no greater than the 
tension of transformation, because the transfonnation of 
the liquid phosphorus takes place more rapidly than its 
evaporation. The observed maximum tension and tension 
of transformation at different temperatures are given in 
the following table : — 


Temperature. 

JlaximuiB tension. 

Tension of transfomafion. 

360° 

3 ’2 atmospheres 

0*6 atmospheres 

440“ 

TS „ 

1*75 „ 

487“ 


6*8 „ 

494“ 

18*0 


603“ 

21-9 „ 


510“ 


10-8 „ 

511“ 

26*2 


531" 


16-0 

650“ 


31-0 

577“ 


66 0 „ 


The red phosphorus produced by heating ordinary phos- 
phorus in closed vessels differs, however, in appearance 
according to the temperature at which it is prepared. 
That obtained at 265“ C. has a bright red colour and 
glas^ fracture ; that produced at 440“ C. is orange-yellow 
in colour, and exhibits a dull fracture ; at 500“ 0. it is 
denser, and has a violet grey colour; and, lastly, that 
prepared at 680“ 0. has a conchoidal fracture, exhibits 
signs of commencing fusion, and often encloses ruby 
crj^tals. These modifications differ also in specific 
gravity, and when oxidized to phosphoric acid by iodic 
acid solution they develop different amounts of heat 
Thus — 
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Temperature of nrato’C Heat of oxidation 

formation. Sp. ffr. at 0 G pereramme. 

265'^ 2148 5592 units. 

360° 2 19 5570 „ 

500° 2 293 above 5272 „ 

580° (fused) « 5222 „ 

580" (crystalline) 2'34 5272 „ 

Hydrogen, except in tlie nascent state, appears to be 
without action on phosphorus. Oxygen forms the two 
oxides P2O3 and PgOg. Chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
enter directly into reaction with ordinary phosphorus, the 
combination being attended with inflammation ; red phos- 
phorus also enters into reaction with these elements at 
ordinary temperatures, and heat is developed, although to 
a much less extent. When sulphur and ordinary phos- 
phorus are melted together, combination takes place with 
great violence, and the experiment of bringing the two 
bodies together is attended with much danger. If dis- 
solved in carhon disulphide, they are without action upon 
each other. Red phosphorus readily enters into reaction 
with sulphur when a mixture of the two substances is 
gently warmed, and although much heat is developed by 
their combination, the reaction is not explosively violent 
Selenium also unites with phosphorus when the two are 
heated together nearly to the hoiUng point of the latter. 
Most metals combine with phosphorus when they are 
heated in its vapour, or when it is thrown upon them whilst 
they are in a state of ignition. 


Compounds of Phosphorus with Sydrogeii. 

Three of these compounds are known, viz., phosphine or 
phosphoretted hydrogen gas, PH3, and a Hquid and a 
solid hydrogen phosphide. 

Phosphine is obtained in a pure state by decomposing 
phosphonium iodide by a solution of potassium or sodium 
hydroxide : PH^I -f- KHO = PH3 -I- KI -i- HgO. It is a colour- 
less gas, possessing a most intolerable garlic-like odour ; it 
is sparingly soluble in water, the solution being neutral to 
test paper. Phosphine is extremely inflammable, igniting 
at a temperature a little above 100° 0 . ; contact with a 
drop of fuming nitric acid, or with chlorine or bromine, 
also causes it to inflame. A mixture of the gas with oxy- 
gen standing over water is gradually absorbed, and phos- 
phorous acid produced. It is a powerful reducing agent, 
withdrawing oxygen with great readiness from bodies like 
nitric oxide, sulphur dioxide, and sulphuric acid. It pre- 
cipitates many metallic salts, the precipitate in most 
cases consisting either of metallic phosphide, as in the case 
of copper, or of reduced metal, as in the case of gold and 
silver. It combines with hydnodic acid, forming phos- 
phonium iodide, PH^I, and with hydrobromic acid forming 
phosphonium bromide, PH4Br, but not with hydrochloric 
acid or other acids ; these salts are crystalline bodies, which 
are decomposed by water into phosphine and hydriodic or 
hydrobromic acid. 

Phosphine mixed with more or less hydrogen is obtained 
by the action of water on the calcium phosphide, prepared 
by heating phosphorus with lime j by heating phosphorus 
with a solution of an alkaline hydroxide — 

3Ca(OH)2 + 8P + 6 OH 2 = 2 PH 3 -l- 3Ca(PH202)2; 

Calcium hydioside. Calcium hypopliosphite. 

and when phosphorous, or hypophosphorous, acid is 
teamed — * 


2HgP02 = PHg 

Hypopliospfiorous acid. 

4H3PO3 PHg 

Thosphoroug add. 


+ H3PO4. 
Pho^honc acid 


- 1 - 3 H 3 PO 4 . 

Pliosplionc acid. 


The gas obtained by the first and second methods is spon- 
taneously inflammable, owing to the presence of liquid 
hydrogen phosphide, which may be separated by passing 
the gas through a U-tube cooled by a mixture of ice and 


salt. Liquid hydrogen phosphide probably has the com- 
position PgH^; by contact with various substances, and 
especially by hydrochloric acid, and by exposure to light, 
it is converted into phosphine and a yellowish solid hydrogen 
phosphide, supposed to have the composition PgH or 

SPgH^^ePHg-f-P^Hg. 

Compounds of Phosphorus with the Halogens. 

A gaseous phosphorus pentafluoride may be obtained by 
the action of phosphorus pentachloride on arsenic tri- 
fluoride; SAsFg-f 3 PClg = 3PF5-f-5AsCl3. It is not de- 
composed by the passage of electric sparks, even when 
mixed with oxygen or hydrogen. Two chlorides of 
phosphorus are produced by the action of chlorine on 
phosphorus, — a hquid trichloride, PCI3, and a solid penta- 
chloride, PClg. Bromine in like manner forms a liquid 
tribromide, PBfg, and a solid pentabromide, PBrg. Bro- 
mine also combines with phosphorus trichloride, forming 
the chlorobromide PClgBrg, and this compound is capable 
of combining with further quantities of bromine, forming 
the compounds PGlgBrg . Br2 and PClgBrg . SBrg ; all these 
chlorobromides of phosphorus are crystalline bodies. 
Iodine forms the two iodides PI3 and Pgl^, which are both 
crystalline. 

Phosphorus trichloride boils at 76 ° C., and the tri- 
bromide is also volatile without decomposition, but the 
.remaining chlorine and bromine compounds of lohosphorus 
are decomposed by heat into the trihaloid compounds and 
halogen; POI5 = PClg -f Clg. The iodides are also decom- 
posed by heat, ajiparently into iodine and amorphous phos- 
phorus. 

The haloid compounds of phosphorus are all readily 
decomposed by wafcer. The pentachloride and penta- 
bromide are first converted into the oxychloride and oxy- 
bromide, two of the atoms of halogen being displaced by a 
single atom of oxygen — 

PCI5 -f- H2O = POOI3 + 2 Hai ) 

and by the continued action of water these compounds are 
converted into phosphoric acid ; thus — 

POBrg -1- SHgO - PO4H3 -f 3 HBr . 

The behaviour of the trihaloid compounds of phosphorus is 
analogous to that of the oxychloride and oxybromide, 
phosphorous acid being produced — 

Plg-i-SHgO^POgHg-hSHI. 

The compounds containing more than five atoms of halogen 
behave as mixtures of the pentahaloid compounds with 
halogens — that is to say, they furnish the products of the 
decomposition by water of the pentahaloid compound, and 
also the free halogen. The iodide of phosphorus, P2I4, is 
peculiar in its behaviour with water ; it is stated that when 
it is decomposed by a small quantity of water only phos- 
j)horous and hypophosphorous acids are formed — 

P2I4 SHgO = H3PO3 -i- HgPOg + 4 HI ; 
but that when a large quantity of water is employed, a 
yellow insoluble substance of the composition P5H3O is 
produced, the reaction taking place in the manner repre- 
sented by the equation — 

6P2T4 + 24H2O = P5H3O -f PO2H3 -f SPOgHg* 

Hypophos- Phosphorous 

phorous acid. acid, 

- 1 - 3 P 04 H, -f 24 HI. 

Phosphoric acid. 

Oxides of Phosphorus. 

The combustion of phosphorus in air produces both 
phosphorous and phosphoric anhydrides, P^Og and PjOg ; 
the latter may he readily obtained by burning phosphorus 
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in an excess of dry air, bnt it is almost impossible to obtain 
the former free from the latter. The best mode of prepar- 
ing the trioxide is to bum phosphorus in a very slow cur- 
rent of dry air; it then condenses as a bulky white 
amorphous sublimate. 

Phosphorous anhydride is readily soluble; it absorbs 
moisture with avidity, and dissolves in water, producing 
phosphorous acid ; PgOg -f SHgO = 2H3PO3. 

Phosphoric anhydride is a snow-white, flocculent, amor- 
phous substance. It sublimes below a red heat. It has 
an attraction for water which probably is only exceeded 
by that of sulphuric anhydride, deliquescing quickly in 
moist air, and dissolving in water with a hissing noise and 
great development of heat ; the solution contains metaphos- 
phoric acid : P0O5 -f HgO = 2HPO3 ; but this acid gradually 
combines with a further quantity of water, forming phos- 
phoric acid: HPO3 4 - H2O == H3PO4. By virtue of its 
affinity to water, phosphoric anhydride causes the separa- 
tion of the elements of water from many compounds; 
sulphuric acid, for example, when heated with phosphoric 
anhydride is converted into sulphuric anhydride — 

H2SO4 + PoOg = SO3 -{- 2HPO3. 

Phosphoric Suiphurio iletaphosphoric 
Salphuncacid. anh/dnde. anhTdride. acid. 


Oxyacids of Phosphorus, 

The following oxyacids of phosphorus are known : — 


Hypophosphorous acid 

Phosphorous acid 

Phosphoric acid 

Metaphosphoric acid.... 
Pyrophosphoric acid. . . . 


.HPH2O2 

.HaPHOa 

.H3PO4 

.HPO3 

.H4P3O7 


Hypophospkorous acid, HPHgO^. — To prepare this acid 
a solution of barium hypophosphite is treated with exactly 
sufficient sulphuric acid to precipitate the barium, and 
concentrated until its hoiHng point rises to 130 " C. ; on the 
liquid cooling, a mass of crystals of the acid is obtained. 
The solution of the barium salt is obtained by warming (not 
boiling) phosphorus with an excess of a solution of barium 
hydroxide, and afterwards removing the excess of hydroxide 
by passing carbon dioxide through the liquid : — 


3Ba(OH)2 + 8P 4- 6OH2 = 3Ba(PH202)2 4 - 2PH3 . 


Hypophosphorous acid melts at 17 " 0. ; it is perfectly 
stable at or(^ary temperatures, but its solution is slowly 
oxidized to phosphorous and phosphoric acids when ex- 
posed to the air. It is a powerful reducing agent, pre- 
cipitating silver and gold from solutions of their respective 
salts, and when heated to about 60 " 0. with a solution of 
copper sulphate it forms a precipitate of copper hydride, 
CugHa, zinc is dissolved in the acid, ^e'hydro^n 

produced reduces a portion of the acid to phosphine, which 
is given off as gas. 

Hypophosphorous acid is a monobasic acid. Its salts 
are crystallizable and soluble in water. They are per- 
manent when dry, bnt their solutions are gradually 
oxidized on exposure to the air, especially if heated. 
IVhen boiled with alkaline hydroxides they are decomposed 
into phosphate and hydrogen, thus — 

KPHsOo 4 - 2 KHO = E: 3 P 04 4 - 2H2 . 

The dry salts are decomposed by heat, and in most 
cases furnish a residue of pyrophosphate and metaphos- 
phate, phosjihine and hydrogen being evolved, and some- 
times water produced ; the proportions in whi<ffi these pro- 
ducts are formed is not constant, and depends on the 
nature of the salt, thus — 


SITaPHjO. = Ka^PjO, 4-NaP03 4- 2PH5 4-2H, 

7Sr(PHjO»)j =3Sr2Pa07 4- SrfPOglj 4- 6PH3 -4 4H54- HjO 
13Ba(PHj0j)j=6Ba3Pa07 4- Ba(P03)j4-12PH3 4-4Hj4-4HjO 


The behaviour of the nickel and cobalt, and uranyl salts 
is peculiar, a phosphide being also formed — 

6Co(PH.O„)o = 4 Co(P 03 )o 4 - 2 CoP -i- 2 PH 3 + 9 H„ 
9 (U 02 )(PH,o:)o- 6 UP 20 / 4 -U{P 03 ) 4 + 2 UP -pI&h; 

Phosphorous acid, HnPH03. — This acid i.s most readily 
prepared by decomposing phosphorus trichloride with 
water. By concentrating the solution by boiling until the 
temperature rises to ISO" C., and then cooling, it is 
obtained in the crystalline state. The crystals melt at 
70 " C. Like hypophosYihorous acid, it is resolved into 
phosphine and phosphoric acid when heated. Its solution 
is oxidized on exposure to the air. It is a powerful re- 
ducing agent, precipitating silver, gold, and mercury from 
their salts, but it does not form copper hydride with 
copper sulphate. Iron and zinc dissolve in a solution of 
phosphorous acid with evolution of phosphine, a portion 
of the acid being reduced by the hydrogen resulting from 
the conversion of another portion into the metallic salt. 

Phosphorous acid is a dibasic acid, the salts produced 
on neutralizing its solution with alkaline hydroxide being 
formed by the displacement of at most two atoms of 
hydrogen by metals; thermochemical inv^estigation also 
indicates that it is a dibasic acid. It is possible, how- 
ever, to displace a third atom of hydrogen by metals, and 
to produce such a compound as NagPOg, for example, but 
this cannot exist in presence of water. Many of the 
phosphites apparently must he regarded not as derived 
from the acid HjPHOg, hut as derivatives of a distinct acid 
of the composition H4P2H4O-, or 2H2PHO3 4 - H2O ; barium 
phosphite dried at 200 °- 250 ° C., for instance, has the 
composition Ba2P2H40-. 

The phosphites are much more stable than the hypo- 
phosphites, but are all decomposed by heat. Salts, such as 
the barium salt Ba2P2H407, furnish hydrogen and pyro- 
phosphate on ignition — 

Ba2P2H407 = 2 H 2 4- Ba2P20- ; 

but the normal phosphites, such as zinc phosphite 
ZnPHOg, furnish hydrogen, a pyrophosphate, and a 
phosphide — 

lIZnPHOg == 7 H 2 + 6Zn2Po07 4- Zn2p 2 • 

Phosphoric add, H3PO4. — This acid may be produced 
by oxic^ing phosphorus with nitric acid, by the oxidation 
of hypophosphorous and phosphorous acids, by the action 
of water on phosphoric anhydride and on phosphorus 
pentachloride, and by decomposing its salts with acids, — 
tricalcium phosphate or bone earth, for example, with 
sulphuric acid. 

It may be obtained in crystals by concentrating an 
aqueous solution by boiling until the temperature ris^ to 
215 ” C., and when the liquid is cold adding a fewciystak, 
which cause it to solidify. 

The crystals melt at about 38 ° 0 . They are readily 
soluble in water, and furnish a strongly acid solution, 
which at a boiling heat decomposes the salte of mc«t 
volatile acids. 

Phosphoric acid is a tribasic acid, and furniriies three 
classes of salts, of which the three soffium salts 
NaH 2 P 04 , Na 2 HP 04 , HogPOi 

may serve as examples. It has a great tendency, however, 
to fomi^ dimetaJlic ^Its, such as Na2HP04, which axe 
always produced when a solution of phosphoric acid is 
neutrali^ with a metallic carbonate (see p. 488 ). 

Metaphosphxrric add, HPOg. — ^This acid is the product 
of the action of water on phosphoric anhydride, and is also 
obtained by heating phosphoric acid to redness, and by 
decomposing the metaphosphates with another acid. 
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MetapliospTioric acid in the solid state, as obtained by 
evaporating its solution and beating the residue to redness, 
is a colourless, glassy, uncrystallizable mass, which dis- 
solves slowly though somewhat abundantly in water, 
forming a strongly acid liq^uid ; but the solution is very 
unstable, and is converted gradually at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and rapidly on heating, into phosphoric acid. Meta- 
phosphoric acid is an extremely stable body ; it volatilizes 
completely at a bright red heat, and apparently is only in 
part decomposed into water and phosphoric anhydride. 

The metaphosphates, or salts of metaphosphoric acid, 
which may be produced by heating the monometallic salts 
of phosphoric acid, for example — 

NaHaPO^ - NaPOg -i- HgO, 

Sodium phosphate. Sodium metaphosphate. 

and in various other ways, are remarkable for exhibiting 
very different properties according to the manner in which 
they are prepared. Thus, ordinary sodium metaphosphate, 
obtained by igniting sodium phosphate and sudden cooling, 
forms a vitreous mass, the aqueous solution of which gives 
gelatinous precipitates with the salts of the heavy metals. 
But when a considerable quantity of ordinary fused sodium 
metaphosphate is allowed to cool very slowly, a crystalline 
mass results, and on digesting this in a slight excess of 
warm water the liquid separates into two layers, one con- 
taining a ciystalline sodium metaphosphate, and the other 
the ordinary vitreous salt. By heating copper oxide and 
a slight excess of phosphoric acid together to 350° C., a 
crystalline powder is formed, insoluble in water; and by 
treating this copper salt with sodium sulphide another 
crystalline sodium metaphosphate is produced. If oxide 
of lead be employed, and the resulting lead salt decom- 
posed with sodium sulphide, a sodium metaphosphate is 
obtained which forms with water a gummy mass, which 
will not pass through a filter. Lastly, a Mth variety of 
metaphosphates, remarkable for their insolubility in water, 
are formed by adding phosphoric acid in excess to solutions 
of sulphates or nitrates, evaporating to dryness, and heat- 
ing the residue to 316° 0. or upwards. They are crystal- 
line powders. 

These different metaphosphates are generally regarded 
as polymeric compounds, that is to say, as compounds 
having different molecular weights although of the same 
empirical composition ; and the attempt has been made to 
infer their formul® from the relative number of atoms of 
the two metals contained in the mixed salts derived from 
them. Thus, the sodium iu ordinary sodium metaphos- 
phate may be partially displaced by another metal, and a 
mixed salt produced containing the two metals in the ratio 
of 5 atoms of the one monad metal to 1 atom of the other ; 
hence it is concluded that ordinary sodium metaphosphate 
is a hexmetaphosphate, NagPgOjg . The mixed salts de- 
rived from the second variety of sodium metaphosphate 
above described contain the two metals in the ratio of 2 atoms 
of the one monad metal to 1 atom of another, and are there- 
fore regarded as trimetaphosphates, the sodium salt being 
represented by the formula KagPgOg . The mixed salts 
formed from the third and fourth varieties contain equal 
numbers of atoms of the two metals, aud it is therefore 
supposed that they are respectively di- and tetra-meta- 
phosphates, and that their sodium salts, for example, have 
the composition HagPgOg aud lIa4P40i2- The insoluble 
crystalline metaphosphates are regarded as monometa- 
phosphates. 

Pyrophosphoric add, H^PgO- . — The normal salts of 
this acid, which is tetrabasic, may be produced by igniting 
the dimetaUic phosphates ; for example — 

2 Ka 2 HP 04 - Na^PgOy + HgO . 

A solution of the acid may be prepared by decomposing 


lead pyrophosphate suspended in water by hydrogen 
sulphide. Apparently the acid has not yet been obtained 
in a pure state. 

Pyrophospboric acid is converted into metaphosphoric acid 
when heated to redness, and into phosphoric acid when boiled 
with water , the latter change, it is stated, takes place also 
at ordinary temperatures, but very slowly. A solution of 
pyrophospboric acid does nob precipitate albumen or silver 
nitrate, but after neutralization it gives a white precipitate 
with the latter. Metaphosphoric acid coagulates albumen, 
and gives a white precipitate with silver nitrate; and 
phosphoric acid does not coagulate albumen, and when 
neutralized gives a yellow precipitate with silver nitrate. 

In addition to the normal pyrophosphates, acid salts 
may he obtained, formed by the displacement of only one, 
two, or three of the four atoms of hydrogen in the acid by 
metals. By fusing together sodium pyrophosphate and 
sodium metaphosphate the salts HagP^Ojg and Na42Pio03i 
have been obtained ; these salts may be regarded as formed 
from, acids derived respectively from four and ten molecules 
of phosphoric acid by the abstraction of the elements of 
three and nine molecules of water in the same way that 
pyrophosphoric acid is derived from two molecules of phos- 
phoric acid, by the abstraction of the elements of a single 
molecule of water— 


2 H 3 P 04 -H ,0 =H4P20, 
4HgP04-3fi20 = HgP 40,3 
10H3P04-9H20==H,2Pxo03x 


These acids are terms in a series, of which pyrophosphoric 
acid IS the first member, formed by the withdrawal of the 
elements of w- 1 molecules of water from n molecules of 
phosphoric acid. 

Very little attention has been paid as yet to the thermo- 
chemical investigation of the phosphorus compounds. The 
results obtained by Andrews and by Thomsen are collected 
in the following table ; the numbers all refer to pbosphorua 
in its ordinary state : — 


Reaction. 

Units of 
heat 

evolved or 
atsoibed. 

liemaiks 

(P, Clgl 

(P..O,) j 

(PO^tHg, Aq) 

(PO3H3, Aq) . ... 
(PO3H3, Aq) 

(P, O4, H3) .. •• 
(P, 0 ^, Eg) .... 
(P, O3, Eg) 

(P, O4, Eg) .... 
(P, Og, Eg) . .. , 

(P. Og. Eg) 

(P, O4, Eg) . . . 

(P, Og, Eg) 

(P, Og, Eg) ... . 
(P, O4, Eg.Aq) 
(P, Og.Eg.Aq) 
(P) Og, Eg, Aq) 
” ■■ 

(Pj, O 3 , Aq) 

(Pg, 0 , Aq).. .. 

76,000 

362.800 

367.800 
2,690 
-130 
-170 

5,210 

2,940 

2,140 

302,600 

227,700 

139,970 

300,080 

224,630 

137,660 

305,290 

227,570 

139.800 
405,400 
260,060 

74,520 

Andrews 

Abria. 

Andrews. 

^ Heat of solution of the crystalline 
acids. 

' Heat of solution of the fused acids 
at the same temperature. The 
difference between the heat oi 
solution of the fused and crys- 
taUine acids is the heat of 
(, fusion. 

/ Formation of the crystalline acids 
f from their elements 

/ Forination of the fused acids from 
f their elements. 

/ Formation, of the acids id aqueous 
f solution from their elements. 

[ Formation of the acids from phos- 
j phorus, oxygen, and water. 


Sulphides and Sulpho-Acids of Pliosphoms, 

The compounds P4S3, PgSg, and PgSg are readily pro- 
duced by carefully heating together sulphur and red amor- 
phous phosphorus in the required proportions. It is stated 
that the lower sulphides P^S and PgS may also be obtained 
by melting together ordinary phosphorus and sulphur under 
hot water in the proportions indicated by these formulae, 
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and that both are liquid compounds. The sulphides P4vS3, 
PoSn, and P2S5 may be crystallized from their solutions in 
carbon disulphide ; they all exhibit acid properties, dis- 
solving readily in solutions of the metallic s^phides, form- 
ing salts of sulpho-acids of phosphorus, which have been 
little studied, however, on account of their instability. 
They also dissolve in solutions of the alkaline hydroxides 
and carbonates, forming salts of oxysulpbo-acids of phos- 
phorus; but these are also very unstable bodies, and 
readily decompose in contact with water. The sulphides 
of phosphorus are readily decomposed by water alone, their 
sulphur being displaced by oxygen and corresponding oxy- 
acids of phosphorus produced, the sulphur being separated 
as hydrogen sulphide ; thus — 

P2VS3 -f 6H2O = SHgS + 2H3POS . 

By heating amorphous phosphorus with selenium in 
various proportions, the selenides P4Se, PgSe, P2Se3, and 
PgSsg are produced. They resemble the corresponding 
sulphides, and also exhibit acid characters, combining with 
metallic selenides to form salts of seleniophosphoric acid.s, 
which are even less stable than the corresponding sulpho- 
salts. 

Odcy- and Sulijho-Ealoid Comjjonnds of Fhosphorus. 

We have already pointed out that phosphorus pentachlo- 
ride and bromide are converted by water into phosphorus 
oxychloride, POCI3, and phosphorus oxybromide, POBrg. 
Phosphorus oxychloride may also be obtained by the direct 
combination of phosphorus trichloride vrith oxygen, being 
produced on passing oxygen through the boiling trichlo- 
ride ; it is a colourless mobile liquid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, but solidifies on cooling to a mass of crystals, which 
melt at 2 ° 0 . ; it boils at 110 ° G. The oxybromide is a 
similar compound; its crystals melt at 46 “ C., and it boils 
at 195 “ C. 

The oxides of phosphorus do not combine with the halo- 
gens, but by the action of nitric peroxide on phosphorus 
trichloride an oxychloride of phosphorus is formed, which 
bears the same relation to pyrophosphoric acid that phos- 
phorus oxychloride or phosphoric chloride bears to phos- 
phoric acid — 

4 PCls -f 3N2O4 = 2P2O3CI4 2^0 + 4 XOC 1 . 
Pyrophosphoric chloride, as this compound may be termed, 
is a colourless liquid, which boils between 210 ° and 215 ° 
C.j but decomposes partially into phosphoric chloride and 
phosphoric anhydride: 3P208Gl4=4P0Cl3-t-P205. It is 
immediately decomposed by water, producing hydrochloric 
and phosphoric acids. 

Phosphorus sulphochloride or suiphophosphoric chloride, 
PSOI3, and suiphophosphoric bromide, PSBrg, are obtained 
on heating phosphorus trichloride and tribromide with 
sulphur, and by the action of hydrogen sulphide on the 
pentacHoride and pentabromide of phosphorus: PCI3-I- 
H.2S = PSCI3 + 2 HC 1 . The sulphochloride is an oily liquid, 
having an intensely pungent odour, and boils at 126 ° 0. 
The sulphobromide crystaSizes; it is partially decomposed 
on distillation into sulphur and the compound PSBrg, PBrg. 
They are only slowly decomposed by water, the sulpho- 
bromide even forming a crystalline hydrate with water, 
PSBrg , HgO ; the decomposition of the sulphochloride is 
represented by the following equations — 

PSCia-t-HgO =POCl3-l-H2S 

POCI3 + SHgO = PO4H3 -H 3 Ha . 

The sulphobromide apparently is first converted into mon q- 
sulphophosphoric acid: PSBrg -l-3H20 = PS08H3-f3HBr, 
which is then resolved partly into sulphur and phosphorous 
acid, and partly, by the action of the water, into phos- 
phoric acid and hydrogen sulphide. Phosphorus sulpho- 


chloride behaves in a similar manner when heated with a 
solution of sodium hydroxide ; thus — 

PSCI3 + 6NaOH = FSOgl^ag -H SNaCl + SHgO . 

A sulphopyrophosphoric bromide, PgSgBr^, correspond- 
ing to pyrophosphoric chloride, is formed by directly com- 
bining bromine with the sulphide P2S3. It is an oJy 
liquid, which cannot be distilled, being resolved by heat 
into phosphorus pentasnlphide and phosphoric bromide : 
3P2S3Br, = P2S5-p4PSBr3. 


Constitution of the Phosphorus Compounds. 

The formulae of the two chlorides and of the tetriodide 
of phosphorus may be given in illustration of the con- 
stitution of the compounds of phosphorus with monad 
elements — 


I— P— I 

Piiospljoivs tataodi c. 


Cl 

! 

C 1 ~P_GI 


Cl 


Cl— P— Cl 

/\ 

Cl Cl 

P.ao3pho:T2S trichloride. Phosphorus pentschlonda 


The two oxychlorides of phosphorus are represented 
by the following formulae, the corresponding bromine and 
sulphur compounds, of course, being similarly constituted: — 
Cl Cl 

I 1 

0=p— 0— P=0 
Cl Cl 

Pyrophosphono chloride. 

The constitution of the oxides is expressed by the for- 
muliB — 


Cl 

Jl—P—C 


Phosphoi-ic chloride. 


0=p— 0— P=0 


Phosphorous anhydride. 


\ 

P— 0 — p 



Phosphoric anhydride. 


Similar formnlse are assigned to the corresponding sul- 
phides. Hypophosphorous, phosphorous, and phosphoric 
acids may be regarded as derived from the compound 
POH3, or phosphine oxide, by the displacement of one, 
two, and three atoms of hydrogen by the monad radicle 
OH; although this compound is not known at present, 
analogous bodies are readily obtained on oxidizing the 
substituted phosphines formed by displacing the hydrogen 
in phosphine by positive monad compound radicles, such 
as methyl, CHg — 


? 

H— P— H 

ci 

i 


H— P— O— H 


H— 0— P— O— H 

I 

0 

1 

H 

Phosphoric scicL 


The relation of meta- aud pyrophosphoric acid to phos- 
phoric acid will be evident from the following formulae — 


0 

II 

0=p— 0— H 


H— 0— P— O— H 

1 

H— 0— P— 0— H 


Uetaphosphoric acid. 


Pyrophosphoric add. 
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Boeok. 

Symbol, Bj At. wt., 11 ; Yalenoy, 

This element always occnrs in the combined state as 
boric acid, or as a salt of boric acid. Two modifications 
of boron may be obtained, m., an amorphous and a 
crystalline modification; the former is produced by reduc- 
ing boric anhydride, B^O^, by heating it with sodinm, and 
the latter is formed when the reduction is effected by the 
aid of aluminium at a very high temperature. 

Amorphous boron is a dark brown powder ; it does not 
oxidize in the air at ordinary temperatures, hut wheu 
heated it burns in air or oxygen, in the latter with dazzling 
brightness, forming the oxide BPg. By ignition in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen it is converted into a white amor- 
phous borou nitride, BhT. It does not decompose water, 
even at the boiling heat, hut readily dissolves in nitric 
acid, producing boric acid; when heated with potassium 
hydroxide it forms a potassium borate, hydrogen being 
evolved. 

On heating amorphous boron with aluminium it is dis- 
solved, and crystallizes from the fused metal on cooling ; it 
may be separated from the latter by the aid of hydrochloric 
acid. The crystals are usually of a more or less brown 
colour, but in lustre, refracting power, and hardness they 
are nearly equal to the diamond. Crystalline boron is 
only slightly oxidized at the temperature at which diamond 
burns. 

Boron forms a trichloride, BCfig, a trihromide, BBrg, and 
a trifluoride, BF^. The chloride may he obtained by the 
direct action of chlorine on amorphous boron, the com- 
bination taking place at ordinary temperatures ; it is also 
produced by strongly heating a mixture of boric anhydride 
and charcoal in an atmosphere of chlorine, and by heating 
boric anhydride with phosphorus pentachloride to 160“ 0 . 
The bromide may be obtained in a similar manner by the 
direct combination of its elements. Both are colourless, 
mobile liquids ; the chloride boils at 17° 0 ,, and the 
bromide at 90“ 0. They are readily decomposed by water ; 
thus— 

BClg + SHsO - HjBOs + 3HC1. 

Boron ehloride. "" Boric acid. 

Boron chloride is not easily deprived of its chlorine by the 
action of metals, which is apparently accounted for by 
the fact that much heat is evolved in its formation from 
its elements. According to Troost and Hautefeuille, the 
amounts of heat disengaged in the formation of the chloride 
and oxide of boron from their elements, and in the 
decomposition of the former by a large excess of water, 
are as follows — 

(B , CI 3 } = 101,000 units of beat. 

(Bj.Og) = 317,200 „ „ 

(BCl 3 ,Aq)= 79,200 „ 

Boron fluoride is formed by the action of hydrofluoric 
acid on boric anhydride, viz., by heating a mixture of 
boric anhydride and calcium fluoride with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. It is a colourless gas, of pungent, suffocat- 
ing odour ; when passed into water, which dissolves about 
700 times its volume of the gas, it is partly decomposed 
into boric and hydrofluoric acids, and partly combines 
with the hydrofluoric acid thus produced, forming fluoboric 
acid, HBP 4 . This acid can only be obtained in a state of 
dilute solution, but many salts formed from it are known, 
such as potassium borofluoride, KBP^, for example. Its 
existence appears to indicate that boron is capable of 
acting as a pentad element. 

Boron oxide, B 2 O 3 , is most readily obtained by strongly 
heating boric acid; it forma a colourless, brittle, glassy 
mass, which dissolves readily in water, producing boric 
acid, and is one of the most stable oxides known. It 


unites with metallic oxides, when fused with them, forming 
borates, and at high temperatures it is capable of decom- 
posing carbonates, sulphates, and indeed the salts of all 
acids the anhydrides of which are more volatile than 
itself. 

Boric acid, HgEOg or B(OH) 3 , occurs native in many 
j volcanic districts, especially in Tuscany, where it issues 
from the earth together with vapour of water; borax, 
lOHgO, and a few other of its salts are also 
found in nature. It crystallizes from water in white 
nacreous laminae, which are easily soluble; when heated 
to about 100 “ C; it furnishes a residue of the composition 
HgB^Og, which, on heating to 160“ 0 ., becomes H 2 ® 4 ^ 7 -? 
and at a stronger heat it is converted into the anhydride, 
B^jOj. A large number of borates are known, but the 
nature of their relation to boric acid is not well understood. 
A comparatively small number are derived from the acid 
H 3 BO 3 , the majority apparently being formed from an acid 
of the empirical composition HBOg, to which the name 
metahoric acid is given. Salts derived from the acids 
HgB^Og and HgB^O^ are also known, and ordinary borax, 
the most important of the borates, may be regarded as 
formed from the latter acid. 

Carbojt. 

Symbol, 0; At. wt., 11 ’97 ; Valency, 

The properties of carbon itself and its oxides have already 
been described (p. 86 ), and need not therefore be again 
discussed. 

On comparing the compounds of carbon with those of 
other elements we find that, whereas there is reason to 
believe that the number of atoms of any of the other 
elements directly associated together in a molecule of 
their compounds is very small, probably never exceeding 
five, carbon compounds frequently contain a relatively 
verylarge number of carbon atoms, which from thehehavioiir 
of the compounds we are led to suppose are in direct 
association with each other ; and while none of the remain- 
ing elements are known to furnish more than a single 
stable compound with hydrogen, the number of staWe 
compounds of carbon with hydrogen which have been 
obtained may be counted by hundreds. We are thus led 
to the conclusion that carbon possesses two distinctive pro- 
perties ; — ^firstly, that of uniting with itself to an al most 
unlimited extent in comparison with other elements ; and 
secondly, that of combining with hydrogen in numerous 
proportions. It is in consequence capable of uniting 
with the same elements in a multiplicity of proportions, 
and of furnishing a great variety of compounds, which 
probably exceed in number those of all the remaining 
elements together. 

The study of the compounds of carbon constitutes that 
branch of our science which is termed organic chemistry, 
which is treated separately below, pp, 544 sqq . ; — the study 
of the remaining elements and of their compounds constitut- 
ing ittorganic or, as it is also termed, mineral chemistry. 
The division is both useful and necessary, on account of 
the great number of carbon compounds which exist, and 
because, generally speaking, the compounds of other ele- 
ments are distinguished from those of carbon by their com- 
parative simplicity, and also by the comparative want of 
stability which all but the simplest exhibit ; this we may 
attribute to the possession by carbon of the distinctive pro- 
perties above mentioned, but otherwise there is no essen- 
ti^ difference between the compounds of carbon and those 
of the remaining elements. 

Organic chemistry originally dealt only with substances 
more or less directly derived from the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, and it was long believed that the chemist was 
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powerless to produce organic substances from their elements 
as they were formed in the animal or plant under the 
influence of life, it being supposed that, therefore, the 
interposition of a special force, termed the vital force, was 
requisite. The first step towards the disproval of this 
hyiiothesis was made by Wohler, who in 1828 succeeded 
in artificially producing urea, the characteristic crystalline 
constituent of the urine ; but its final overthrow was not 
accomplished until 1845, when Kolbe showed that it was 
possible to produce acetic acid from carbon by a compara- 
tively very simple series of reactions. Berthelot’s, discovery 
in 1862 of the formation of acetylene, from its 

elements, however, affords the simplest solution of the 
problem of the artificial production of organic substances 
from their elements, as acetylene may be without difficulty 
converted into ordinary alcohol, and from this body all 
the carbon compounds which have been artificially pre- 
pared may be more or less directly derived. Chemists 
have already succeeded in preparing a large number of 
substances which occur as products of animal or vegetable 
life, — for example, oxalic, tartaric, and salicylic acids; 
coumarin, the crystaUine substance from which the Tonka 
bean derives its pleasant odour ; and almrin, the colour- 
ing matter derived from madder root. From the insight 
we have recently gained into their constitution, there is 
little doubt that eventually the syuthesis of even the most 
complex organic bodies, such as albumen, will be possible. 

Although carbon combines with hydrogen in a great 
variety of proportions, it furnishes only a very limited 
number of compounds with other elements ; thus, only one 
sulphide of carbon, CSg, and one nitride of carbon, CaNg, 
are known, and no well cbaracterized compounds of carbon 
with the metals have been obtained. The compounds of 
carbon with the halogens are more numerous. The only 
compound that calls for consideration here is the sulphide ; 
the others will be noticed in the section on Organic 
Chemistry. 

Garlon dmdphide, CSo, the analogue of carbon dioxide, 
is obtained by passing sulphur vapour over charcoal heated 
to redness. It is a colourless, very mobile, highly re- 
fracting liquid of faint unpleasant odour, insoluble in 
water; it boils at 46° C. It is extremely inflammable, 
and its vapour when mixed with air is highly explosive ; 
the products of its combustion are carbon dioxide and 
sulphur dioxide. The formation of carbon disulphide from 
its elements is attended with the absorption of no less than 
22,000 units of heat, which explains how it is that it so 
readily inflames, and also the fact that it is necessary to 
apply heat continuously in preparing it; whereas the 
combustion of carbon in oxygen, when once it commences, 
proceeds spontaneously, owing to the large amount of heat 
devdoped in the process ; we may suppose that the ex- 
penditure of energy is necessary because 1^ heat is 
developed by the combination ,of the atoms of carbon and 
sulphur than is requisite to convert ihe carbon and sulphur 
from the state in which they ordinarily exist into that in 
which they exist in carbon ^tdphide, or, in other words, 
than is requisite to effect the separation from each other 
of the atoms of carbon and of sulphur in the carbon and 
sulphur molecules. 

Carbon disulphide belongs to the class of acid sulphides 
or sulphur-anhydrides. It readily dissolves in solutions of 
alkaline hydroxides and of metallic sulphides, forming 
salts analogous to the metallie carbonates, and which may 
be regarded as derived from the carbonates by the partifd 
or efitire displacement of the oxygen in the latter by 
sulphur. The stabilify of these salts and of the corre- 
sponding acids increases with the amount of sulphur ; thus, 
sulphocarbonic acid, HgCSg, which is formed from the 
salt produced by combining carbon disulphide with metallic 


sulphides, may be obtained as a yellow oily liquid, whereas 
carbonic acid, H2CO3, can only exist in extremely dilute 
solution. 

Carbon disulphide readily dissolves sulphur and phos- 
phorus, and also oils and fatty matters ; on this account 
it meets with many practical applications. 

gently heating a mixture of carhon disulphide and 
sulphuric anhydride, carbon oxysulphide is produced, one-half 
the sulphur in the former being displaced by oxygen : CSg + 
SO3 = COS + SO2 -f S ; this compound may also be obtained 
by combining carbon monoxide with sulphur, by passing a 
mixture of the gas with sulphur vapour through a red hot 
tube. It is a colourless gas, possessing an odour like 
that of carbon disulphide ; iu properties, as in composition, 
it IS intermediate between carbon dioxide and disulphide. 


Silicon. 


Symbol, Si; At. wt , 28 ; Valency, 1 ^. 

This element always occurs in combination either with 
oxygen alone as silicon dioxide or silica, or with oxygen 
and metals as silicates, — constituting, in fact, in these forms 
of combination, the greater part of the earth’s crust. 

Silicon may be obtained from its chloride or fluoride by 
the action of metals such as potassium, sodium, or aluminium; 
like carbon it exists in three distinct modifications. Amor- 
pkous silicon produced by heating potassium silicofiuoride, 
KpSiFg, with potassium, or the corresponding sodium salt 
with sodium, is a dull brown powder, heavier than water ; 
it is not affected by nitric or sulphuric acid, but is readily 
dissolved by hydrofluoric acid, and by a warm aqueous 
solution of potassium hydroxide. It fuses at a temperature 
below that at which steel melts ; and when heated in air 
or o^gen it bums brilliantly and is converted into silicon 
dioxide. When strongly heated in a platinum crucible it 
becomes much denser and darker in colour, and mucli less 
oxidizable, being converted into grapUtoidal silicon. On 
heating a mixture of aluminium with potassium silicofiuoride 
to the melting point of silver, a metallic button is obtained, 
which, when treated successively with hydrochloric and 
hydrofluoric acids, yields grapMtoidal silicon partly in 
isolated hexagonal tables. This modification has the specific 
gravity 2'49, and may be heated to whiteness in oxygen 
without burning ; it is not attacked by any acid excepting 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, and is only slowly 
dissolved by a solution of potassium hydroxide. 

When the vapour of silicon tetrachloride mixed with 
hydrogen is passed over fused aluminium, the chloride is 
reduced, and the silicon dissolves in the aluminium ; after 
a time a point is reached at which the silicon separates 
from the fused metal in large beautiful needles, having 
a dark iron-grey colour. These crystals constitute the 
adamamtine variety of silicon. 

Silicon appears to he capable of combining with hydrogen 
in the nascent state, as when a plate or wire of aluminium 
containing silicon is connected with the positive pole of a 
galvanic battery, and made to decompose a solution of 
sodium chloride, gas is evolved which spontaneously 
inflames. Silicon hydride mixed with much hydrogen is 
also obtained on decomposing with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid the magnesium silicide produced by heating a 
noixture of magnesium chloride, sodium sDicofluoride, 
and sodium chloride with sodium. The pure gas is pro- 
duced by the decomposition of triethylsiliconortboformate 
in contact with sodium — 


4SiH(OC2H5)3 = 

Tricthyl«ai«moTthofoiniate. 


SiH. 

iconhydi id 


ssicocA),. 

TetrethylortbosflieaU 


It is a colourl^ gas, not spontaneously inflammable 
under the ordinary temperature or pressure, but only when 
■ " I under reduced pressure, or when mixed with 

V — 66 
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hydrogen. Wlieu heated by itself, it is decomposed into 
amorphous silicon and free hydrogen. It is insoluble 
in water, and is not altered by dilute hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid j potassium hydroxide, however, decomposes it 
readily — 

SiH. + 2E:0H + H3O = KjSi03 + 

Silicon liyduiac, rotassiiun silicate. 

ft precipitates silicide of copper from a solution of copper 
sulphate, and metallic silver mixed with a black substance, 
which is, perhap.s, silver silicide, from a solution of silver 
nitrate. 

By heating silicon in. chlorine gas, or in an atmosphere 
of bromine, or iodine, it is converted into the compounds 
SiCl4, SiBi’4, and Sil^ j the chloride and bromide are best 
prepared, however, by passing chlorine or bromine vapour 
over an intimate mixture of silica and charcoal heated to 
redness, Silicon tetrachloride and tetrabromide are colour- 
less liquids, boiling at 50'’ C. and 153° 0. respectively ; 
the tetriodide crystallizes from its solution in carbon di- 
sulphide in colourless octahedra (which melt at 120°‘5 0.), 
and boils at about 290° C., distilling without alteration in 
a stream of carbon dioxide. They are quicldy decomposed 
by water j thus — 

Si0l4 + 2H20=Si02 + 4ECl. 

"When silicon tetriodide is heated to near its boiling point 
with finely divided metallic silver it is converted into disili- 
con hexiodide, Siglg ;thia crystallizes from carbon disulphide 
in colourless hexagonal prisms which are decomposed on 
fusion into the tetriodide and a body which is perhaps the 
subiodide, Si2l4. By the action of bromine, this compound 
is converted into the corresponding bromide, SigBr^, and 
by gently heating it with mercuric chloride the cMoride 
SigClg is obtained. The bromide forms crystals which 
distil without decomposition at about 240° 0. ; disilicon 
hexachloride is a colourless mobile liquid, which boils at 
146°-148‘’ G, the corresponding carbon chloride, OgOlg, 
being a crystalline solid which boils at 330° C. ; it is very 
slowly decomposed when heated in closed vessels to 350° 
C. into the tetrachloride and silicon, and is entirely con- 
verted into these substances at 800° 0. A lower liquid 
chloride, which probably has the composition SigCl^, is 
obtained in small quantity together with the hexachloride 
when the vapour of the tetrachloride is passed over fused 
silicon heated to a very high temperature. 

By passing the vapour of silicon tetrachloride through an 
exhausted porcelain tube containing fragments of felspar 
heated nearly to the fusing point of the latter, it is partially 
converted into the oxychloride (81013)30; this is a colourless 
liquid boiling at 136°-139° 0., which is decomposed by 
water in the same manner as silicon tetrachloride. 'When 
the vapour of this compound mixed with oxygen is passed 
several times through a heated tube, silicon tetrachloride is 
reproduced, and a complex mixture of higher liquid 
oaychlorides is obtained containing the compounds SiOaClio 
(b. p. 152°-154° 0.), Si^O^Olg (b. p. about 200° C), 
SigOigOlig (b- p. about 300° 0,), together with still higher 
oxychlorides. 

By passing hydrochloric acid over crystallized silicon 
heated to barely visible redness, a mixture is produced 
of silicon tetrachloride with the compound P iTT filg, which 
from its relation in composition to trichloromethane or 
chloroform, OHOi3, is termed silicon-chloroform. The 
corresponding iodo-derivative, SiHl3, is formed in a similar 
manner by the action of hydriodic acid gas mixed w'ith 
hydrogen. Silicon chloroform is a colourless extremely 
mobile liquid, and boils at about 36° C. ; it is converted 
’by chlorine at ordinary temperatures into the tetrachloride, 
and when heated with bromine it furnishes silicon tri- 
chlorohromide, SiOljBr. which boils at 80“ C. Sihcon 
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iodoform, SiHIg, is a colourless, strongly refracting liquid; 
it boils at about 220“ C. 

When a mixture of silicon tetrachloride vapour and hy- 
drogen sulphide gas is passed through a tube heated to 
redness, the compound SiOlg.SH is obtained ; it is a colour- 
less kquid boiling at 96“ C. 

Hydrofluoric acid acts readily on silicon dioxide and 
sibcious substances generally, forming silicon tetrafluoride : 
SiOg-f 4HF = SiF4-f 2H2O. Silicon tetrafluoride is a 
colourless gas, which liquefies under very strong pressure, 
and solidifies at — 140“ C. ; it is not inflammable. It is 
readily absorbed by water, which decomposes it into silica 
and hydrofluosiheic acid : SSiF^-l- 2H2O = 2H2SiFg -f SiOg, 
This acid is not known except in solution, but its salts, 
which are readily produced by neutralizing its solution 
with metallic oxides, hydroxides, or carbonates, are stable 
compounds, and are mostly soluble in water. By prolonged 
ignition they are decomposed into silicon fluoride which 
escapes, and a metallic fluoride which remains behind. 
Potassium fluosilicate, KgSiF^, is one of the least soluble 
of the potassium salts, and consequently this acid is often 
nsed to precipitate potassium from solutions of its salts. 

By passing the tetrafluoride over silicon heated nearly 
to the softening point of porcelain, it is converted into a 
subfluoride, which probably has the composition SigFg ; it 
is a white, very light powder. 

Only one oxide of silicon is known, viz,, the dioxide or 
sOica, SiOg. According to Troost and Hautefeuille, its 
formation from amorphous silicou and oxygen is attended 
with the development of a very large amount of heat, viz. , — 

(Si, 02) = 21 9,240 units of heat. 

According to the same observers, in the formation of the 
tetrachloride from amorphous silicon and chlorine, and in 
its decomposition by 140 times its weight of water, the 
following amounts of heat are developed : — 

(Si, CL) =167,640 
(giCl4,Aq)= 81,640 

and from the amount of heat developed on dissolving 
amorphous and crystallized (1 adamantine) silicon in a 
mixture of nitric and hydrofluoric acids they calculate that 
the transformation of the former into the latter is attended 
with the development of 8120 units of heat. 

When obtained by igniting the gelatinous silica from 
the decomposition of the haloid silicon compounds by 
water, or of the soluble silicates by acids, silica is a snow- 
white amorphous powder ; but it occurs native as quartz 
in large transparent crystals of the hexagonal system, of 
the specific gravity 2-6 to 2 '8, and of extreme hardness. 
Hative silica of all kinds is insoluble in water and in all 
acids except hydrofluoric acid ; this is also true of 
artificial iguited silica. The gelatinous hydrate which 
separates on the addition of acids to solutions of alkaline 
sihcates is also almost insoluble in water and in acids, bub 
that which results from the decomposition of sihcon 
fluoride is stated to be soluble in a considerable quantity 
of water. Gelatinous silica cfissolves without difficulty lu 
solutions of potassium or sodium hydroxide at the ordinary 
temperature, and all forms of silica are more or less 
readily dissolved by solutions of these alkalies, especially 
when heated with them under pressure ; in this manner, 
according to the proportions of silica and alkali employed, 
various alkaline silicates are formed which are the more 
soluble the greater the proportion of alkali metal they 
contain. Those which contain a larger proportion than is 
indicated by the formula HagSiOg, but still a sufficient 
quantity to make them completely soluble in water, are 
termed “ water-glasses ; ” water-glass is now largely manu- 
factured and employed for hardening and preserving stone. 
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in the i;)reparj.tioii of paints, e.',pecially for mural painting, 
and in the manufacture of soap. 

Although silica is an extremely ■weak acid oxide, on 
account of its non-volatility, it is capable of decomposing 
the salts of all volatile acido at more or less elevated 
temperatures, and the salts formed from it are stable at 
the highest temperatures. A great variety of artificial 
and natural silicates are known, — some of which may be 
regarded as derived from silicic acid, H 2 Si 03 , and others 
from an acid w*hich may be termed orthosilicic acid, 
H 4 Si 04 , but the majority are far more complex, those 
which occur as natural minerals being formed by the 
association of silica with basic oxides in proportions included 
between the following limits : — 

4:vr„'0 or 4M'-0 : SiO, and M,'0 or M"0 : 2SiO„ 

: SiO/and : fiSiO, . 

On adding acids to a solution of an alkaline silicate, a 
gelatinous “ hydrate of silica ” is precipitated ; the whole of 
the silica may be retained in solution, ho'wever, if a dilute 
solution of an alkaline silicate he poured into a considerable 
excess of hydrochloric acid, but may be precipitated by 
gradually neutralizing the acid. The retention of the 
silica in solution L, perhaps, due to the formation of a 
soluble chlorhydriu (p. 565j. If a stratum ^ of an inch 
in depth of the hydrochloric acid solution be placed in a 
“ dialyzsr ” formed by stretching wetted parchment paper 
across a light hoop of wood or gutta-percha, and the 
dialyzer be floated in a vessel of w’ater, the water in the 
outer vessel being changed at intervals, after four or five 
days the hydrochloric acid and the soluble chlorides are 
found to have diffused completely into the water; but 
the solution in the dialyzer still contains the silica, 
and a 5 per cent, solution prepared in this way may be 
concentrated by boiling down in an open flask until it 
contains nearly 14 per cent, of silica. The solution is 
tasteless, limpid, and colourless; it has an acid reaction 
rather greater than that of carbonic acid; for every 100 
parts of silica present, however, only 2T3 parts of potassium 
hydroxide are requisite tu neutralize the acid reaction. 
The solution is not easily preserved for many days, as it 
becomes converted into a solid transparent jeUy ; coagtda- 
tioQ is retarded by hydrochloric acid, and by small 
quantities of potassium or sodium hydroxide, but is 
effected in a few minutes by the addition of of 

any alkaline carbonate, although ammonia and its salts are 
without effect. Sulphuric, nitric, and acetic acids are also 
without action, but a few bubbles of carbon dioxide gas 
slowly cause coagulation. The condition in which the 
silica is present in the solution having these very remark- 
able properties is not known, but on the assumption 
that a cMorhydrin is produced on decomposing the allmline 
silicate by an excess of hydrochloric acid, it app^rs not 
improbable that, as the excess of the latter is removed by 
dialysis, the chlorhydrin is gradually decomposed by the 
water and, perhaps, convert^ into the hydroxide H^SiO^ , 
or some other soluble hydroxide, and that the subsequent 
coagulation may be due to the converaion of this hydroxide 
into an insoluble hydroxide of different molecular composi- 
tion. The solution evaporated at 15® 0. in a vacuum 
leaves the silica in the form of a transparent, glassy, 
very lustrous hydrate, containing after two days’ exposure 
over sulphuric acid an amount of water which agrees very 
nearly with the formula H^SiOg. 

Wheu silicon chloroform is added to water at the ordinary 
temperature, hydrogen is evolved, and hydrated silica is 
produced; SiHClg -4- 2 H 2 O = Hg + SiOg + 3H01 ; but if 
water at zero is employed^ a precipitate is obtained which, 
after drying over s^phuric acid, and tben at 150° 0., has 
the composition (HSi0)20. This compound is analogous 
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in compuaition to the unknown anhydride of formic acid : 
(HCO)!© = 2HCO(OH) - OHo ; its formation is probably 
preceded by that of the hydroxide SiH(OH}3. It is a 
snow-white, voluminous, amorphous substance, slightly 
-ioluble in water ; it is decomposed by the least heat when 
in a moist state, with evolution of hydrogen, and ia dis- 
solved by ammonia, caustic alkalies, and alkaline carbonates, 
with evolution of hydrogen and production of an alkaline 
silicate. It is not acted upon by any acids except hydro- 
fluoric acid, even concentrated nitric acid being without 
action. It decomposes when heated above 300° G. 

Silicon hexachloride and hexiodide are decomposed by 
water in a similar manner, being first converted into the 
hydroxide SioCOH)^, which then furnishes siliconoxalic acid 
Si.202(0H)2, This is a white substance, and when heated 
is decomposed, like the preceding compound, with evolution 
of hydrogen, lea-ving a residue of silica ; it is also decom- 
posed with evolution of hydrogen by even the weakest 
bases. It rapidly reduces potassium permanganate in the 
cold, but is only slow’ly oxidized by chromic acid, and is 
without action on solutions of gold chloride or seleuious 
acid. On decomposing the chloride, SigCl^, however, by 
water an hydrated oxide is obtained which not only reduces 
potassium permanganate and chromic acid, hut also gold 
chloride and selenious acid. The behaviour of siliconoxalic 
acid on oxidation is precisely similar to that of its carbon 
analogue oxalic acid, C202(0H)2, which, however, is a 
crystalline, strongly acid body, w'hich dissolves readily in 
water and furnishes stable salts, 

By the action of anhydrous alcohol, silicon tetrachloride 
is converted into tetrethylorthosilicate, Si(OC2H5)4, which 
is a colourless liquid boiling at 166° C.; it is gradually 
decomposed by water, being converted into alcohol and 
gelatinous silica. By the j'oint action of zinc ethyl and 
sodium on this compound, it is possible to displace in 
succession each of the groups (OCgHg) by etliyl, thus: — 

2Si(OC2H5)4 -bZn(02H5)2 + 2Na 
= 2Si{C2H5)(OC.2H5)3 -b 2NaOC2H5 -b Zn. 

In this manner the following compounds have been 
prepared : — 

Bolling Point. 

SKOaHsHOCsHsh 166“ 0. 

Si(CsH5U0C,H5)s 159“ 

Si(C3H5)3(OG2H5) 155“ 

SifCsHgL 15S“ 

SKCsHslgH 107“ 

These compounds are all colourless liquids, insoluble in 
water, and stable in the air ; the first only is decomposed 
when allowed to remain in contact with water. Silicon 
ethyl, Si(CgH5)4, may also be obtained by the action of 
zinc ethyl on silicon tetrachloride; and from the latter 
compound and zinc meidiyl silicon methyl, Si(CHg)4 , has 
been prepared ; similarly, the hexiodide is converted into 
the corresponding ethyl derivative Si2(C2H5)e by the action 
of zinc ethyl. These silicon hydrocarbons exhibit the 
closest resemblance to their analogues the paraffins. Thus 
by the action of bromine on silicon triethylhydride, 
Si(C2H5)3H, the bromide Si(C2H6)3®>^ is produced, which 
may be converted by the action of aqueous ammonia into 
the silicon alcohol triethylsiliqol, Si(C2H5)3.0H ; this 
method of formation is precisely andogous to that by which 
the hydrocarbon C(OHg)gH is converted into the alcohol 
C(GH3)5.0H. Triethylalicol also resembles the corre- 
sponding alcohol triethylcarbinol, 0(0225)3. OH, in pro- 
perties ; thus, both are colourless, viscid liquids, having a 
strong eamphor-Hke odour, difficultly soluble in water ; the 
former boils at 154° C., the latter at 141° G. ; they dissolve 
sodium with evolution of hydrogen, being converted into 
corresponding sodium derivatives Si(C2Hg)3.0Na and 
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C(C2H5)g.OISra j and both are acted upon by acetic chloride 
in a similar manner — 


81(0205)0. OH + C 2 H 3 OCI = 81(0205)301 + C 2 H 4 O 2 . 

c(cX)e-oh + cXoci- ofcXtci + c”h A ■ 


The most important difference is in their behaviour on 
oxidation, — ^triethylsilicol remaining unattached, 'while tri- 
ethylcarbinol is readily converted into acids containing 
fewer atoms of carbon. 

Silicon ethyl is converted by the action of chlorine into 
a chlorinated derivative 81(0205)3(020401), from ■which the 
silicon alcohol SiCgHig . OH may he prepared, corresponding 
to the yet unknown carbon alcohol CgH^g-OH. It is a 
liquid insoluble in water, smelling like camphor, and boiling 
at 190 °O 

By heating the compound Si(C2H5)(0 0505)3 with 
hydriodic acid solution it is converted into siliconpropionic 
acid — • 


Co 05 . 81 ( 00205)3 + 301 = C 0 H 5 . SiO(OH) + SCaH^I + HgO. 


In a similar manner, sdiconacetic acid, CH3.SiO(OH)j 
may be prepared from the corresponding methyl compound. 
But although these silicon acids correspond in composi- 
tion to acetic acid, 003.00(00), and propionic acdd, 
0205-00(00), they exhibit very different properties ; 
thus, they are white amorphous substances, insoluble in 
water, although soluble in alkaline solutions, from which 
they are precipitated by the addition of acids, whereas 
acetic and propionic acids are colourless liquids, soluble in 
water, and boil respectively at 119 ® C. and 140 ® 0 . 

When the vapour of carbon disulphide is passed over a 
heated mixture of silica and carbon, silicon disulphide, SiSjj 
is produced; it ciystallizes in white silky needles, whi(^ 
quickly decompose in moist air into hydrogen sulphide and 
amorphous silica. 

From the foregoing description of the silicon compounds, 
it will be e-vident that while closely allied both in composi- 
tion and in many of their properties to the carbon com- 
pounds, they nevertheless differ from them in numerous 
important particulars. Thus, carbon dioxide is gaseous, 
and silicon dioxide is a non-volatile solid ; the chlorides of 
carbon are stable in presence of water except perhaps at 
relatively very high temperatures, but the chlorides of 
silicou are with the greatest readiness decomposed by 
water ; carbon disulphide is a volatile liquid not affected 
by water, while silicon disulphide is a solid which cannot 
exist in presence of water ; and obviously the representa- 
tives of the carbon compounds oxalic acid, acetic acid, and 
propionic acid in the silicon series possess very different 
properties. In many respects silicon bears considerable 
resemblance to boron, the resemblance being especially 
noticeable between the elements themselves, and in the 
behaviour of their haloid compounds with water, and also in 
the property which the fluorides of both elements possess 
of combining with hydrogen fluoride. It is of interest to 
note that much more heat is developed in the formation of 
the oxides of boron and silicon than in the formation of 
carbon dioxide, which alone is gaseous ; thus — 


(Ba, O 3 ) =317,200 units of heat. 

(C, O 2 ) = 93,600 
(Si, O 2 ) = 219 i 200 „ 

lu the case of the corresponding chlorides the order of 
volatility is reversed; thus — 


BCI3 

Boiling Point 17 “ 


CCI4 SiCh 
78“ 60“ 


In discussing the remaining elements it will suffice to 
indicate the general nature of their relations to each other, 


as a full description of the more important will be given 
under other headings. It will be convenient in the first 
instance to consider those elements together which are 
most closely related in properties, and afterwards to 
indicate the manner in which the elements generally are 
related to each other. 


Metals of the Alkalies. 


Name. 

Symbol 

At AVt 

Sj). gr. 

At vol 

Melting 

point, 

" C. 

Electnc 
conductivity 
atSO'-Sl'S C. 

LitMum 

Sodium 

Potassium 

EuHdium 

Cseamm 

Li 

Fa 

K 

Rb 

Cs 

7 

23 

39 

85-2 

132-7 

•59 

•97 

•86 

1 52 

11-8 

23-7 

45-3 

56-0 

180 

97 

62 

58 

19 00 
87-43 
20-83 


The elements of this class are white metals, volatile at 
high temperatures ; lithium is softer than lead but harder 
than sodium, while sodium is harder than potassium, and 
potassium harder than rubidium, the last mentioned being 
as soft as wax. They may all be separated from their 
chlorides by electrolysis, and apparently also by strongly 
heating mixtures of their carbonates with charcoal in iron 
retorts ; the latter method is employed in the manufacture 
of sodium and potassium, and rubidium has been prepared 
by it. Caesium has not yet been obtained in a pure 
state, hut an amalgam of caesium may be procured by 
submitting its chloride to electrolysis, employing a globule 
of mercury as the negative electrode. 

Caesium is the most electro-positive element yet dis- 
covered; the remaining members of the group follow it in 
this respect in the order of their atomic weights. They 
are easily fusible (see table above), and their compounds 
with other elements are all fusible. 

The metals of this group and their compounds furnish 
characteristic spectra, which are distinguished from those 
of most other elements by their simplicity. Lithium and 
its salts communicate a beautiful red colour to flame, sodium 
salts an intense yellow, and potassium, caesium, and 
rubidium salts a -violet colour. 

According to Troost and Hautefeuille, when potassium is 
heated to 350 ®- 400 ° C. in an atmosphere of hydrogen, it is 
converted into a hydride of the composition KgH ; and the 
corresponding hydride, Na^H, may be prepared in a similar 
manner from sodium. Lithium, however, manifests but little 
tendency to combine with hydrogen, absorbing only 17 times 
its volume of the gas at 500 ° C. The hydrides are white 
bodies resembling silver in appearance; potassium hydride 
is very brittle, but sodium hydride is as soft as sodium, 
although it becomes brittle when heated ; the former takes 
fire spontaneously in air, but the latter is much more stable. 
The compounds of h'thium, sodium, and potassium with 
hydrocarbon radicles are only known in combination with 
the zinc compounds ; thus, the body obtained by tbe action 
of sodium on zinc ethyl has the composition Zn]Sra(G205)3. 

The haloid compounds of the elements of this group may 
be formed by the direct combination of the metals with 
halogens ; their affinity for halogens, however, appears to 
be inversely proportional to their atomic weights. Thus, 
it is requisite to heat sodium to amoderatelj' high tempera- 
ture in an atmosphere of chlorine in order to secure its 
conversion into the chloride BTaOl ; hut potassium inflames 
in chlorine at the ordinary temperature. Similarly, sodium 
may be preserved unchanged in contact with bromine, and 
is scarcely affected even when heated with it to 200° C.; 
potassium, however, causes a violent explosion when thrown 
on bromine. Sodium may also be fused with iodine with- 
out appreciable reaction occurring, but potassium at once 
combines with it with explosive violence. 
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The metals of this group all decompose water in the cold 
with evolution of hydrogen and production of a solution of 
the hydroxide ; for example — 

2Na + 2OH2 = Ho ^ 2Na.OH . 

Lithium does not fuse when thrown on water, and 
sodium fuses but does not inflame ; potassium and rubidium, 
however, not only fuse but also take fire and burn with a 
violet coloured flame. According to Thomsen’s determina- 
tions, more heat is developed in the decomposition of water 
by lithium or sodium than by potassium ; thus — 

(Li , Aq^) =49,030 units of heat. 

(Na, Aq) = 48,100 
(K,A(D =43,450 

The difference in their behaviour when thrown on water is, 
perhaps, due to the circumstance that the action proceeds 
more rapidly with potassium than with sodium. 

All the metals of this group attract oxygen with avidity 
on exposure to air, but lithium is mttchle.g3 oxidizable than 
sodium or potassium, rubidium takes fire spontaneously in 
air, and csesium amalgam is much more readily oxidized 
than rubidium amalgam ; so that their af&nity for oxygen, 
as for the halogens, is proportional to their atomic 
weights. Only one oxide of lithium, Li20, has been 
obtained, but two oxides of sodium, Xa^O, and Xa^O^, and 
three oxides of potassium, E^O, K^O^, and are 

known; the oxides of the remaining elements have not 
bean investigated. The oxides of the form M'gO are white 
deliquescent solids, which readily dissolve in water with 
the development of much heat, forming solutions of the 
corresponding hydroxides, M'.OH ; they are the most 
powerfully basic oxides known. Tlie oxides of the form 
Mg^O^dissolve in water, but correspondingsalts are unknown ; 
potassium tetroxide dissolves in water with evolution of 
oxygen. The hydroxides M'.OH, or alkalies, are white 
fusible solids of remarkable stability, volatib'zing at high 
temperatures apparently without undergoing decomposition; 
they are very soluble in water, furnishing strongly alkaline 
solutions, soapy to the touch. 

The metals of the alkalies appear to act uniformly as i 
monads, and the salts derived from them are all formed on 
the types M'Cl, Mg'SO^, &e. Their salts are colourless 
excepting those derived from coloured acids ; and the cor- 
responding salts of the several metals are isomorphous. 
Their chlorides, carbonates, sulphates, and phosphates are 
soluble in water, and the chlorides and sulphates furnish 
neutral solutions. Their sulphates form characteristic double 
salts called “ alums” with sulphate of aluminium and the 
sulphates of allied elements. The alums all crystallize with 
the same number of molecules of water, and correspond 
in composition to ordinary alum, K2Al2(S04)4, 24:H20; they 
are also isomorphous. 

Although the general resemblance between the metals of 
this group is very great, it will be obvious that they differ 
in uiany important respects. The properties of potassium, 
rubidium, and csesium, which are very closely related, are 
especially different from those of lithium and sodium, 
which are also closely related. For instance, the normal 
lithium and sodium salts of chloroplatinic acid, E^dg, 
the acid lithium and sodium salts of tartaric acid, 
H2.O4H4O8, and the lithium and sodium alums are readily 
soluble in water, whereas the corresponding salts of potas- 
sium, rubidium, and csesium are difficultiy soluble. 
Lithium, however, in many of its properties is more closely 
allied to magnesium and calcium than to sodium ; and it 
may be noticed that its chloride, like that of magnesiiun, 
dissolves m water with considerable development of heat. 

The reactions involved in the formation of a few com- 
pounds of lithium, sodium, and potassimu have been inves- 
tigated by Thomsen, with the following results : — 
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Reaction. 

1 B=Li 

1 r.=Na. 

E=K. 

R,CI 

93,810 

97,600 

105,610 i ) Formation of the 

R, Br 


85,730 

95,310 j > crystalline salts 

80,180 ) fiom their elements 

E,I 


69,080 

Eei,Aq 

8,440 

-1,180 

-4,440 1) Heat devclojicd on 

RBr , Aq 

-150 

- 5, OSO 1 > dissolving the erj’s- 
-5,110 ' ) talline salts. 

RI , Aq 


1,220 

R,Cl,Aq 

E , Br , Aq 

R,I,An 

R,0,H 

102,250 

96,510 

85,580 

70,300 

^9o’230 i ^ Formation in aqueous 
75,’020 ' ) 


102,030 

104,000 1 Solid hydroxide. 
12,460 ■ Heat of dis, solution. 

EOH , Aq 


9,780 

E,0,H,Aq 

gsiOiAq 

117,440 

111,810 

116,460 ) 

i 166,520 

155,260 

164,560 / Fnrinatiou in aqueous 

E,S,H,Aq 


60,450 

65,100 ( solution. 

E„ 0 ,S 03 A 4 | 

197,510 

186,640 

195,850 ) 


Metals of the Alkaline Earths. 


! Name. 

' Symbol 

! 

j 

At wi. 

Sp gr 

ElectUa 

At. rol 1 conductivity 

1 at 20’ G. 

I Calcium 

1 Ca 

SO 9 

1-57 

25-4 22-14 

j Stiontmm 

1 Sr ! 

87 2 

2 50 

! 34-8 1 6-71 

Banum ! 

Ba ! 

136-8 

24-0 

34-2 j , 


The members of this group are strongly positive elements, 
which act uniformly as dyads ; the relations between them 
are similar to those which obtain in the preceding group, 
the element with the highest atomic weight being the most 
positive. Strontium, however, in some respects appears to 
be more closely related to barium than to calcium. They 
are best prepared by the voltaic decomposition of their 
fused chlorides ; their chlorides are not reduced by sodium, 
but calcium may be obtained by heating calcium iodide with 
sodium. 

Calcium is a yellow metal of the colour of gold largely 
alloyed with silver ; in hardness it is intermediate between 
lead and gold, and it is very ductile. It melts at a red 
heat. Strontium closely resembles calcium, but has a 
deeper colour ; little is known of barium, but it appears to 
resemble strontium and calcium. The behaviour of these 
elements with halogens is apparently similar to that of the 
metals of the preceding group with low atomic weights. 

They decompose cold water with evolution of hydrogen, 
but less readily than the alkali metals ; it is remarkable 
that concentrated nitric acid is almost without action on 
calcium and strontium eveu when heated to boding, 
although the diluted acid dissolves them rapidly. 

They are less easily oxidized than the alkali metals, 
calcium being the least, and barium apparently the most 
oxidizable; in dry air calcium and strontium remain 
untarnished for a considerable period. They bum with 
great brilliancy when ignited in air. 

Each metal furnishes two oxides, — a monoxide such as 
barium oxide, BaO, and a dioxide such as barium peroxide, 
BaOg ; thrae oxides are white, earthy, infusible substances ; 
the Moxides are decomposed into the monoxides and oxygen 
at a red heat. Their monoxides are powerfully basic, but 
apparently the dioxides are almost destitute of basic 
properties ; the action of acids on the two classes of oxides 
is illustrate by the following equations : — 

BaO -p2HCl = Baa2-l-H20 
BaOg 4- 2HC1 = BaCls 4- HsOg - 
Barium monoxide is converted into the dioxide when beated 
to dull redness in an atmosphere of oxygen, but tbe dioxides 
of strontium and calcium cannot be prepared in this manner. 
By the action of water the monoxide are converted with 
devdopmentof much heat into the correspondinghydroxides, 
which are strongly alkaline. Barium hydroxide, Ba(OH)2 , 
is dissolved hy water, although to a less extent than the 
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hydroxides of the alkali metals; it separates from water in 
crystals of the composition Ba(OH)g, SHgO ; it is not 
decomposed even Toy prolonged ignition. Strontium 
hydroxide, which also crystallizes with 8 molecules of water, 
is much less soluble thau the barium compound ; it is not 
decomposed by ignition. Calcium hydroxide, Ca(OH)2, 
however, requires about 700 parts of cold water to dissolve 
it, the crystals of strontium hydroxide requiring only 50 
parts, and is decomposed into calcium oxide and water by 
prolonged ignition. "VYhen barium hydroxide solution is 
added to hydrogen dioxide a hydrated barium peroxide, 
BaOg, OHgO, is precipitated in crystalline scales ; the cor- 
responding strontium and calcium compounds, SrOg , SHgO 
and CaOg , SHgO, may he prepared in a similar manner, 
and are converted into the anhydrous oxides by heating 
to 100° C. 

Barium and strontium carbonates are practically in- 
soluble in water, and are not decomposed on ignition; 
calcium carbonate, CaCOg, is only very slightly soluble in 
water, and is slowly converted into calcium oxide and 
carbon dioxide on ignition. In this respect lithium 
carbonate, LigCOg, closely resembles calcium carbonate, as 
it is only sparingly soluble in water, and decomposes on 
ignition ; whereas the carbonates of the other alkali metals 
are very soluble, and are not decomposed by heat. 

Calcium sulpWe, CaSO^, crystallizes with two molecules 
of water, and is slightly soluble in water ; but strontium 
and barium sulphates form anhydrous crystals, and are 
practically insoluble in water. Similarly, calcium nitrate 
crystallizes in deliquescent, very soluble monoclinic prisms 
of the composition Ca(N03}2, ^HgO, and an apparently 
isomorphous salt of similar composition, but efflorescent, 
may be obtained by crystalliziug strontium nitrate at a 
low temperature ; hut from a hot solution strontium nitrate 
separates in anhydrous octahedra isomorphous with barium 
nitrate, which crystallizes without water. The chlorides of 
calcium and strontium are deliquescent crystalline sub- 
stances, very soluble in water, and also soluble in alcohol ; 
barium chloride is very much less soluble in water, and is 
insoluble in alcohol, and does not deliquesce. The chlorides 
of barium, stroutium, and calcium furnish perfectly neutral 
solutions. Barium salts communicate an apple-green colour 
to flame, strontium salts a brilliant crimson, and calcium 
salts an orange-red ; the spectra of the three elements are 
comparatively simple. 


Glucinum — Magnesium — Zinc — Cadmiteu: — Mercury. 
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G 
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Magnesium 

Mg 
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1-74 
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... 



25-47 
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Zinc 

Zn 

6i-9 

7-15 

9-1 

412 

1040 


29-02 

atO'’ 

Cadmium 

.Cd 

111 -6 

8-65 

12-9 

228 

860 


23-72 

atO'’ 

Mercury 

Hg 

199-8 

13-56 

14-7 

-38-8 

357 


1 63 
' at 23“ 


(jlucimmf or beryllium, obtained by the action of 
sodium on its chloride, is a white, malleable metal fusible 
below the melting-point of silver ; it does not burn in air 
or oxygen, but becomes coated with a layer of oxide which 
seems to protect it from further change. When heated in 
an atmosphere of chlorine it is converted into the chloride 
002' It not decompose water even when heated 
to whiteness. It is easily dissolved by dilute hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids ; but nitric acid, even when concen- 
trated, has little action on it. It is readily dissolved by a 
solution of potassium hydroxide. 


I S T II Y [magnesium group. 

Glucinmn hydroxide, G(OH)2, separates as a white 
bulky precipitate on the addition of an alkaline hydroxide 
to a solution of a glucinum salt ; it exhibits pronounced 
acid properties, dissolving in solutions of the alkalies and 
even in those of alkaline carbonates. Glucinum oxide, 
GO, is a light, very bulky, white powder ; when strongly 
heated it volatilizes without fusing. Glucinum chloride, 
GCI2, crystallizes in silky needles ; it is very deliquescent, 
and dissolves in water with a hissmg noise and considerable 
rise of temperature. Glucinum hydroxide readily dissolves 
in acids, hut the ignited oxide slowly ; the glucinum salts 
are mostly soluble, and have a sweet, slightly astringent 
taste. Basic glucinum salts are obtained with great 
facility ; thus by digestion -with the hydroxide, glucinum 
nitrate, 0(^103)2, is converted into the basic nitrate, 
GgNgOg, and the basic sulphate, GgSOg, may in a similar 
manner he obtained from the normal sulphate, GSO^. 
Glucinum sulphate, GSO4 , ^HgO, is extremely soluble in 
water ; it forms a double salt with potassium sulphate of 
the composition GK2(S04)2 , 2H2O. 

Magnesium, Zinc, Gadmium . — Magnesium is a white, 
malleable ductile metal about as hard as calcspar ; it melts 
and volatilizes nearly as readily as zinc. It readily decom- 
poses water below its boiling-point, but not in the cold, 
unless associated with a less positive metal such as copper. 
It is easily dissolved by dilute acids. 

Zinc is a hard, white metal with a shade of blue ; when 
pure it is very malleable, but it is usually brittle owing to 
the presence of impurities such as lead and iron. Com- 
mercial zinc, however, becomes malleable at 100°-160° C., 
and may then be rolled ; at 210'’ C, it again becomes brittle, 
and may easily be reduced to powder at that temperature. 
Zinc decomposes vapour of "water at a temperature below 
dull redness, and readily, even at ordinary temperatures, 
when it is associated with coper or other less positive 
metals. The pure metal dissolves very slowly in dilute 
acids, but ordinary zinc dissolves quickly, because the 
lead contained in it acts as an electro-negative element. 
Zinc dissolves in aqueous alkalies with evolution of 
hydrogen. 

Cadmium is a bluish-white metal like zinc ; it is soft, 
though harder and more tenacious than tin, and is very 
malleable and ductile. When heated to about 80° C. it 
becomes very brittle, and may be powdered with facility. 
It appears to decompose water at a high temperature, and 
dissolves when heated with slightly diluted hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid, but its best solvent is dilute nitric acid. 

Magnesium is usually prepared by heating its chloride 
with sodium ; zinc and cadmium are readily obtained by 
reducing their oxides with charcoal. Magnesium, zinc, 
and cadmium are capable of being polished, and then assume 
a bright metallic lustre ; they retain their lustre in dry air, 
but when exposed to moist air a film of oxide forms on 
the surface which protects them from further oxidation. 
Magnesium is the most positive metal of the three, as it 
precipitates zinc and cadmium from their salts, and zinc is 
more positive than cadmium. When heated in chlorine, 
or in the vapour of bromine or of iodine, they burn 
brilliantly, forming corresponding chlorides, bromides, or 
iodides, such as MgCl^, ZnBig, CdIg ; if moistened with 
water, zinc and cadmium readily combine with the halogens 
at the ordinary temperature. 

They are easily combustible in air or oxygen ; the light 
emitted by burning magnesium is intensely brilliant and 
very rich in actinic rays ; zinc also burns with a brilliant 
flame. They are thus converted into the oxides MgO, 
ZnO, CdO ; magnesium and zinc oxides are white, but the 
latter becomes lemon yellow when heated ; cadmium oxide 
is yellowish brown. These oxides are unalterable in tbe 
fire ; they dissolve readily in acids, forming corresponding 
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-aitSj e,g. \ MgU + = Mgb04 + H^O. Magnesium 

oxide, when mixed with water, gradually combines with it, 
and forms the hydroxide Mg(OH)2, but no sensible develop- 
ment of heat occurs daring the hydration. Cadmium 
oxide also unites with water. 

The hydroxides of magnesium, zinc, and cadmium 
separate as white amorphous precipitates, insoluble in water, 
on the addition of alkalies to solutions of the salts of these 
metals. Magnesium hydroxide alone exhibits a faint alkaline 
reaction ; zinc hydroxide readily dissolves in alkalies ; they 
are all dissolved by solutions of ammonium salts ; they are 
easily resolved by heat into w-ater and the oxide. 

Cadmium also furnishes a suboxide, CdgO, which is a 
green powder ; on treatment with acids it is resolved into 
metallic cadmium and the oxide CdO ; in other words, a 
salt of the oxide CdO is produced, and cadmium remains. 

The chlorides of these metals, like glucinum chloride, are 
volatile deliquescent soh’ds ; magnesium and zinc chlorides 
are extremely soluble in water, and their solutions are 
strongly acid, but cadmium chloride is less soluble ; their 
dissolution in water is attended with development of heat, 
thus : — 

AlgCL , Aii='35,&‘20 uuiti of heat. 

ZnCL", A*! =35,630 „ 

CdCi2,A(i= 3,010 „ 

Their bromides and iodides are also soluble in water. The 
chlorides of magnesium, zinc, and cadmium form crystaUine 
compounds with the chlorides of many other metals, the 
tendency to combine with other chlorides being especi- 
ally marked in the case of cadmium chloride. 

Their sulphates are soluble in water, especially those of 
magnesium and zinc, which are isomorphous ; the sulphates 
of the three metals form isomorphous double salts ‘unth 
potassium sulphate. The composition of their sulphates 
aud double sulphates with potassium is as follows : — 

MgSO., 7H,0 jrgK.(SOAM 6H„0 

Zn.SO , , THjO ZiiKdSO^C, OH "0 

, 4H„0 , 6H:o 

Zinc, like glucinum, manifests a great tendency to form 
basic sulphates. 

The carbonates of magnesium, zinc, and cadmium are 
white and insoluble in water; they are without difficulty 
decomposed by heat into the oxide and carbon dioxide. 

Glucinum sulphide is soluble in water without decom- 
position, but is decomposed by dilute acids ; magnesium 
sulphide is converted by water into magnesium hydroxide 
with evolution of hydrogen sulphide : MgS-}-i2H20 = 
Mg(OH)2 4- H2S ; zinc sulphide is insoluble in water, but 
is dissolved and decomposed by dilute mineral acids ; lastly, 
cadmium sulphide is insoluble in* water and dissolve with 
difficulty even in boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, though it 
is readily decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric acid 
even at ordinary temperatures. Cadmium sulphide is a 
brilliant yellow substance, the 'remaining sulphides are 
white. 

Mtreury . — This element is the only metal that is liquid at 
common temperatures, with the exception, possibly, of 
caesium, and the recently discovered element galliran. The 
latter element, indeed, appears to he closely allied to zinc 
in properties, but is less positive, and is probably a member 
of the aluminium group ; its specific gravity is 5 - 95 . 

Mercury occurs native chiefly in the form of sulphide, 
from which it is separated either by distillation with slaked 
lime (calcium hydroxide), or by burning off the sulphur. It 
is a highly lustrous metal, and in the solid state is mailable. 
It slowly combines with the halogens at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and also with sulphur if triturated with it ; it do®s 
not tarnish, even in moist air, hut slowly absorbs oxygen 
when heated to about 400 ° 0 ., being converted into the 


red uxide HgO ; this cxide is decomposed on ignition. 
Hydrochloric acid, whether cold or hot, is without action 
on mercury, but it is slowly dissolved by hydriodic acid ; 
concentrated nitric acid dissolves it readily j it is also 
dissolved by hot concentrated sulphuric acid. It has no 
action upon water at any temperature. It is capable of 
uniting with most metals, forming liquid or solid com- 
pounds called amalgams ; the solid amalgams appear for 
the most part to be of definite composition, but the two 
metals are held together by very feeble affinities. 

Mercury unites with the halogens, with oxygen, and with 
sulphur in two proportions, forming the two series distin- 
guished as mercurous and mercuric compounds ; thus : — 

Hg ,0 HgS 

c:’c lilt. Ilt.cU.oas cxj^Ie. Mcitu.i 

HgCl. HgO HgS 

Mereu;:cta..c. lie. .'It... cx.de Mcicu-.ie snlpJiide. 

The compounds of mercury with halogens, aud mercury 
compounds generally, are difiiciiltly soluble, or insoluble, in 
water. But the compounds with halogens dissolve readily 
in solutions of the haloid compounds of the alkali metals in 
consequence of the formation of double salts ; the haloid 
compounds of mercury, in fact, exhibit a more marked 
tendency than those of any other metal of the group to 
form double salts with the haloid compounds of other 
metals, cadmium being most nearly allied to mercury in 
this respect : they unite also with the haloid acids, forming 
the compounds HHgCh, HHgBr^, and HHgIg. 

Mercurous chloride or calomel, Hg2Cl2, is a w'hite crys- 
talline solid, insoluble in water ; it blackens slowly on 
exposure to light, and is decomposed by heat into metallic 
mercury and mercuric chloride, HgCl2. Mercuric chloride 
or corrosive sublimate is also white and crystalline, hut 
soluble in water , it boils without decomposition at 293 ° C. ; 
the density of its vapour corresponds with the formula 
HgClg. By the action of ammonia on the chlorides of mer- 
cury, one-half the chlorine is removed and displaced by the 
monad radicle amidogen ; Hg^Cl^ + 2]srH3 = HgoCl{NH.2) 
-i- IsTH^Cl ; the lower chloride is thus converted into black 
mercurous amidochloride, the higher chloride furnishing 
mercuric amidochloride or white precipitate, HgCl(jlSrH2). 

Mercury hydroxides are unknown, the chlorides of mer- 
cury being at once converted into corresponding oxides 
by the action of alkalies ; but when mercury is associated 
with positive hydrocarbon radicles, it forms powerfully 
basic hydroxides such as Hg(C2H5)OH, w'hich is a 
colourless oil. Mercurous oxide, HggO, is a black sub- 
stance which by mere exposure to light, or a very gentle 
heat, is converted into the metal and the red oxide. 
Mercuric oxide, HgO, when prepared by heating mercury 
in oxgyen, forms r^ crystalline scales, but it is precipitated 
as a yellow powder on the addition of an alkali to a solu- 
tion of mercuric chloride. These two forms of the oxide 
differ even in their chemical behaviour, and are perhaps 
polymeric ; thus, when the yellow oxide is boiled with a 
solution of potassium dichromate a basic mercuric chromate, 
HggCrOg, is formed, hut the crystallized oxide forms a more 
basic salt, viz., Hg4Cr07, under similar circumstances. 
Mercuric oxide is dissolved by acids, forming mercuric salts 
such as mercuric nitrate, Hg(NOg)2 j by digesting solutions 
of these salte with mercury they are converted into corre- 
sponding mercurous salts such as mercurous nitrate 
£[^(1103)2. But mercuric oxide also exhibits feeble acid 
properties ; thus it forms the compound K^HgOg when 
dissolved in fused potassium hydroxide. Basic mercuric 
salts are also very readily produced ; mercuric sulphate, 
HgSO^, for example, is decomposed by water into a soluble 
acid salt and the insoluble basic sulphate HggSOg. 
Mercuric sulphide, HgS, is thrown down as a black 
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precipitate on passing hydrogen sulphide through solutions j 
of mercuric salts ; it is not decomposed by hydrochloric ! 
acid; when heated it becomes red. Native cinnabar and ver- 
milion consist of the red modification of mercuric oxide. 

No tendency to combine with hydrogen has been observed 
in the case of the metals of this group, but they have all 
been obtained in combination with hydrocarbon radicles. 
Their organo-metalhc derivatives correspond in composi- 
tion to zinc ethyl, attempt to convert 

mercurous chloride into a" corresponding organo-metallic 
compound by the action of zinc ethyl has been unsuccess- 
ful, mercury ethyl, Hg( 02 H 5 ) 2 , being formed instead and 
mercury separated ; thus ; — 

Hg^Cl^ + Zn{C 2 H 5)3 = Hg{02H5)2 Hg + ZnCU. 

It would appear, in fact, that only mercurous compounds 
can exist in which mercury is associated with negative 
radicles. 

It has been shown that the density of the vapour of each 
of the metals cadmium and mercury is the half of its atomic 
weight, in other words, the gaseous molecules of these ele- 
ments are monatomic (p. 4 7 1 ) . As we are not acquainted with 
the density of any other metal in the state of gas, it is impos- 
sible to say whether these metals are peculiar in this respect. 

On comparing the properties thus briefly sketched of the 
elements of this group, the general resemblance will be at 
once noticed, but it wifi, be remarked also, that, although 
in respect of many properties the variations are gradational 
in the same degree as the atomic weights, certain properties 
are not continuous, but recur periodically. Thus glucinum, 
zinc, and mercury, the first, third, and fifth terms of the 
group, have many characteristics in common which are 
apparently wanting in the case of magnesium and cadmium, 
the second and fourth terms. This is evidenced especially 
hy certain of their physical properties, by the solubility of 
their hydroxides in alkalies, by the formation of basic salts, 
and by the behaviom’ of their sulphides. 

The elements of this group are in many respects closely 
related to the metals of the previous group, of which 
they may be regarded as forming a sub-group, the formulae 
of their compounds being similar in most cases ; the 
general behaviour especially of magnesium and its 
compounds, it wiU be evident, is in close accordance with 
that of calcium and its compounds. But many im- 
portant distinctions characterize the two groups. Thus 
the metals of the one group decompose cold water; 
their oxides are powerfully basic, and readily combine with 
water ; their carbonates are extremely stable ; and their 
sulphates are insoluble or very slightly soluble in water, and 
do not readily form double salts. The metals of the other 
group, however, either are without action on water, or de- 
compose it only when heated ; their oxides, although basic, 
exhibit little tendency to combine with water ; their car- 
bonates are comparatively unstable ; and their sulphates are 
mostly very soluble in water, and readily form double salts. 
In the one group the positive character becomes more 
pronounced as the atomic weight increases, whereas in the 
other the positive character diminishes with increase of 
atomic weight. 

Glucinum, apparently, is much less closely related to 
magnesium than is the latter to zinc, and mercury much 
less closely to cadmium than cadmium to zinc ; but zinc 
and cadmium are more closely related than zinc and 
magnesium.' These conclusions, which result chiefly from 
the comparison of what may be termed chemical properties, 
are entirely confirmed by Thomsen’s thermochemical 
investigation of the reactions mvolved in the formation 
of a number of compounds of the metals of this group, 
as will be evident from the following tables : — 
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Eeattion, 1 

Units of heat developed or 
absorbed. 


B=Mg. 

R=Zn 

R=Cd 

Solid compounds — 

B, 0 

R, 0 ,H 30 



148,960 

85,430 

82,680 

65,680 

217,320 


B.Cl, 

151,010 

. 

97,210 

93, ko 

R, O^.SOo.rHjO 

Aqueous solutions — 

RCljjAq 

ES04+7fl20,Aq 

R,01a,Aq 

181,660 

158,2901 

35,920 

15.630 

3,010 

-4,240 

2,5401 

186^930 

112,840 

96,250 

R , 0 , SOgAa 

180,180 

106,090 

89,500 

RO , SOaAq 

R(0H)2 , SOaAq 

E(OH),, 2HCiAq 

34,800 

20,660 

31,220 

23,410 

23, ko 

27,690 

19,880 

20,290 

R(OH)“, 2a2H402Aq 

18,030 



Reaction 

Units of heat 
developed or 
absorbed 

Reaction 

Units of heat 
developed or 
absorbed. 

Solid substances — 

Hg2,0 

Hg , 0 

Hg3,Cl2 
Hga,Brj. ... 



Hg,Cl2 . . . 
Hg, Bi-j .. . 
Hg,I, ... 
Hg.E'rj.K, 

42,200 

30,660 

82,550 

68,290 

44,440 

63,160 

.50,550 

34,310 

242,400 

Aqueous solutions — 
Hg^O , SNOgHAq 
Hgg.O.SNOgHAq 

HgOlg.Aq 

HgBr 4 Rg , Aq . . 
irgClg , 2KClAq.. 
HgBrj , 2KBrAq. . 
Hglg, 2KIAq.... 
flg.Clg.Aq . 
HgOa , 2HClAq ^ 

5,790 
47,990 
-3,300 
-9,750 
-1,380 
1,640 
3,450 1 
59,860 1 
18,920 1 
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Kame. 

Symbol. 

At wt 

Sp-gi. 

At vol 

Electric con- 
ductivity 

Copper 

Cu 

63 3 

8-9 

7-1 

96 '4 at 13“ 0. 

Silver 


107-6 

10 5 

10-2 

100 ‘0 „ 0“O. 

Gold 

Au 

196 2 

19 3 

10-1 

77-9 „ „ 


These metals may be regarded as forming a sub-group 
to the metals of the alkalies. 

Copper is a very tenacious, ductile, malleable metal, of 
red colour, more easily fused than gold, but less fusible 
than silver. It is without action on water at a red heat, 
and does not oxidize in the air at ordinary temperatures, 
but when heated to redness it rapidly combines with oxygen 
forming a black oxide OuO ; when in a finely divided state, 
itreadhy unites with chlorine at ordinary temperatures. 
Moderately diluted nitric acid dissolves copper with great 
facility, and it is also dissolved by heated concentrated 
sulphuric acid ; hydrochloric acid, even when boiling, has 
little action on the massive metal, but slowly dissolves the 
finely divided metal. 

Copper forms two chlorides, — cuprous chloride, OugOlg, 
and cupric chloride, CuOlg, but only one iodide CU 2 I 2 . 
Cuprous chloride is a white crystalline substance insoluble 
in water, but it dissolves in hydrochloric acid or ammonia, 
forming colourless solutions. Cupric chloride is readily 
soluble j it is liver-coloured, but its solution in water is 
blue; it forms crystalline double salts with the chlorides of 
the alkali metals It is converted into cuprous chloride 
and chlorine at a red heat. 

Cupric hydroxide, Ou(OH) 2 , separates as a pale blue 
precipitate on the addition of an alkali to a solution of a 
cupric salt ; in the dry state it is stable at 100° C., but at 
a slightly higher temperature it is converted into the black 
oxide. Cupric hydroxide, although insoluble in alkalies, 

^ These mun'bers refer to asi^lphate of the composition Cd504+|'H<,0 
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is dissolved by ammonia to a deep blue solution; tlie 
production of deep blue-coloured liquids on dissolution in 
ammonia is, in fact, characteristic of copper compounds. 
Cupric oxide, CuO, dissolves in acids, forming cupric salts, 
which are white when anhydrous, but furnish green or blue 
solutions; they are mostly soluble. Cupric sulphate 
crystallizes with 5 molecules of water, but it forms a double 
sulphate with potassium sulphate, CuK 2 (S 04 ) 2 , BHoO, 
isomorphous with the corresponding zinc and magnesium 
salts. Basic cupric salts are readily produced by digesting 
the normal salts with cupric hydroxide. 

By igniting cupric oxide with metallic copper it is con- 
verted into red cuprous oxide, CugO ; this oxide may also 
be prepared by heating a solution of a cupric salt with an 
easily oxidizable substance, such as grape sugar, and an 
alkali. Most acids decompose cuprous oxide, forming a 
cupric salt and separating metallic copper ; but it is con- 
verted into cuprous chloride by hydrocliloric acid. A 
number of cuprous salts exist, but they are extremely 
unstable, and mostly absorb oxygen readily, becoming 
converted into cupric salts. Both oxides of copper are 
easily reduced by ignition with hydrogen or charcoal 

A black hydrated cupric sulphide is precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide even from strongly acid solutions of 
cupric salts. 

Cuprous hydride, CugHo, is deposited as a yellow 
precipitate when a solution of cupric sulphate mixed with 
hypophosphorous acid is heated to about 60” C.; it soon 
turns brown, and when heated to 70” C. suddenly decom- 
poses, with evolution of hydrogen ; hydrochloric acid converts 
it into cuprous chloride : — 

Cu 2£[2 "h 2HC1 = CU 2 CI 2 + 2 H 2 • 

Silver is a white metal, inferior in malleablity only to 
gold among the heavy metals ; it is harder than gold, and 
softer than copper. It is the best-known conductor of heat 
and electricity. It may be distilled by the aid of the 
oxy-hydrogen flame. It is not oxidized by ordinary oxygen, 
and is incapable of decomposing water, but like mercury it 
is oxidized by ozone. Moderately diluted nitric acid 
dissolves it readily, and it is dissolved by heated concen- 
trated sulphuric acid; it also resembles copper and mercury 
in its behaviour with hydrochloric acid, and mercury in its 
behaviour with hydriodic acid. It unites with the 
halogens at ordinary temperatures, and, like mercury, readily 
combines with sulphur, and is precipitated by %drogen 
sulphide from strongly acid solutions of its salts as black 
sulphide, AggS. 

Silver forms two chlorides, — argentic chloride, AgGl, 
which is white, and insoluble in water, but readily soluble 
in ammonia, and a black argentous chloride, the composi- 
tion of which is not known with certainty, but is probably 
Ag 2 Cl 2 . Correspouding bromides exist, but only the one 
iodide, Agl, is known. Argeutic chloride becomes violet- 
coloured on exposure to light, apparently owing to the 
formation of the lower chloride ; the iodide does not alter 
in appearance, but acquires the property of attracting metal- 
lic silver, and hence its employment in photography. The 
subchloride is not changed by nitric acid, but is converted 
by ammonia into metallic silver and argentic chloride. 

A brown argentous hydroxide, Ag (OH), is precipitated 
from solutions of argentic salts on the addition of an 
alkali ; it is slightly soluble in water and its solution is 
faintly alkaline ; it loses water at a temperature above 60” 
O., and is converted into argentic oxide, AgO. Argentic 
oxide is a brown powder ; it gives off a certain amount of 
oxygen, even at 100” O., and also when exposed to sunshine; 
it neut^izes the strongest acids, forming argentic salts such 
as argentic nitrate, AgHOg. Argentic ^phate, AggSO^, is 
isomorphous with aidiydrous sodium sulphate, and it ^so ■ 
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forms an alum, Ag 2 Al 2 (S 04 ) 4 , SIHgO, which, however, 
is extremely unstable. 

Silver also forms a suboxide probably of the composition 
AgjOg, and a peroxide of which the composition is 
uncertain, but probably is expressed by the formula AgjOo. 
Both are extremely unstable ; the former is decomposed by 
ammonia into metallic silver and argentic oxide, which 
dissolves, and acids act upon it in a similar manner. 

Argentic carbonate is insoluble in w'ater, and decomposes 
at 200 C’. into the oxide and carbon dioxide. 

Metallic silver is slowly precipitated from solutions of its 
salts by hydrogen at ordinary temperatures, so that it is a 
less positive element than hydrogen. 

Gold is a metal of rich yellow colour nearly as soft as 
lead when in a pure state. It exhibits no tendency to 
combine directly with oxygen, and is not dissolved by any 
single acid, except selenic acid, but it readily combines with 
the halogens, and therefore dissolves in a mixture of nitric 
and hydrochloric acids, which liberates chlorine (p. 466). 

Gold is reduced from its compounds with extreme 
readiness, hut varies in properties according to the nature 
of the compound from which it is separated ; in fact, it 
appears to exist in several allotropic modifications. Thus, 
according to Thomsen, w-hen a solution of auric chloride is 
reduced by sulphurous acid, the gold separates as a light- 
coloured powder which readily cakes together, but from a 
solution of auric bromide it separates as an extremely fine 
dark-coloured powder which exhibits no tendency to 
agglomerate ; a third modification, also finely pulverulent, 
but lustrous, is obtained by reducing aurous bromide or 
iodide with sulphurous acid. Thomsen finds that the con- 
version of the second (Aua) and third (Auyff) of these 
modifications into that obtained from auric chloride (Au) 
would involve development of heat, and of different 
amounts in the two cases ; thus : — 

Auj3=Au-f 4700 units of heat 
Auo=Au-}-8210 „ „ 

By the action of chlorine, reduced gold is converted into 
the chloride, AugCl^; this is decomposed by water into 
aurous chloride, AU 2 CI 2 , and auric chloride, AuCIg. Auric 
chloride is soluble in water, but aurous chloride is insoluble; 
in contact with water, especially on warming, the latter 
decomposes into metallic gold and auric chloride. Auric 
chloride is readily converted into aurous chloride when 
heated to 185° C. The gold bromides may be obtained 
in a similar manner, and exhibit similar properties, but are 
less stable. Aurous and auric iodides, Auglg and Aulg, are 
both inaoluhle, and still less stable. The auric compounds 
combine with the haloid acids, and with the haloid com- 
pounds of most other metals, forming crystalline so-called 
double salts ; these double salts, however, maybe regarded 
as salts of the acids formed by the union of the haloid 
acids with the auric halogen compounds; the double 
chloride of gold and potassium, for example, KCLAuClg, as 
the potassium salt of the acid HAuCl^. 

On treating aurous chloride with a solution of potassium 
hydroxide, a dark-green substance is obtained, which 
is probably the corresponding hydroxide; it decomposes 
spontaneously into metallic gold and auric hydroxide. Auric 
hydroxide, Au(OH!)g, is precipitated by alkalies from a solu- 
tion of auric chloride as a dark-brown powder, which is 
quiiMy reduced on exposure to Hght. A third gold hydrox- 
ide, derived from the oxide AugOg, appears also to exist. 

The hydroxides of gold exhibit very feeble basic pro- 
perties ; in fact, the salts formed on dissolving auric 
hydroxide in nitric and sulphuric acids are so unstable that 
they have not been isolated. Auric hydroxide, however, 
possesses marked acid properties, and is dissolved by a 
solution of potassium hydroxide, — ^potassium auxate, a 

V — 67 
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crystaliiiie salt of tlie composition KAnOg, SHgO, separating 
from tke solution on concentration. On digesting auric 
hydroxide with ammonia it is converted into the so-called 
fulminating gold, which is obtained in the form of a 
yeliowish-hrown powder easily exploded by percussion or 
heat ; it is somewhat uncertain what is the composition of 
this body, but it is not improbable that it is represented 

by the formula Au (NHa) | . 

The distinctions between copper, silver, and gold are 
obviously very marked ; yet they resemble each other in 
many respects, the relation being especially evident when 
the cuprous and aurous compounds are compared with the 
argentic compounds. It is to be noted that their hydroxides 
and many other of their compounds are acted on by 
ammonia in a characteristic manner, both silver and gold 
hydroxides being converted into highly explosive bodies ; 
the nature of the products has not been ascertained with 
certainty, but apparently they are allied in composition. 
The ammoniacal derivatives of copper correspond in com- 
position to those formed from nickel, a metal which in 
many respects is allied to copper. 

As in the magnesium group of metals, the positive 
character diminishes with increase of atomic weight, but 
to a much greater extent. 

Silver is the only element of the group which exhibits 
marked analogy with the metals of the alkalies, — ^being 
connected with them by the isomorphism of its sulphate 
with that of sodium, by the formation of an alum, by the 
alkalinity of its hydroxide, and by its colour. Thermo- 
chemical investigation also indicates a marked analogy 
between silver and the metals of the alkalies, the sulphates 
of silver, sodium, and potassium dissolving in water with 
absorption of heat, whereas nearly as much heat is developed 
on dissolving copper sulphate as when the equivalent 
amount of sulphuric acid is added to water, copper sulphate 
resembling in this respect the sulphates of magnesium and 
zinc ; thus : — 

= -4,480 units of heat 

EJOi.Aq = -6,380 „ 

Na,SOi,Aq= -60 „ 

OuSOi.Aq = 16,300 „ 

ZnSO^.Aq = 18,500 „ 

lfgS04,Aq « 20,800 „ 

The existence of double salt® such as CuEi2(S04)2, 
GHgO, fsomorphous with those derived from the sulphates 
of magnesium and zinc, and the readiness with which basic 
salts of copper are formed, are confirmatory of the con- 
clusion that copper is allied to zinc and magnesium. 

The results of the thermo-chemical investigation of 
copper, silver, and gold are of considerable interest, as will 
be evident from the following tables. To illustrate the 
application of the values in these tables, it may be pointed 
out that the stability of the oxides of copper and the 
instability of silver oxide and of auric hydroxide are 
explained by the fact that much heat is developed in the 
formation of the oxides of copper from their elements, 
whereas the formation of silver oxide would involve but a 
slight development of heat, and the formation of auric 
hydroxide would even involve a large expenditure of 
energy. Then it will bo noticed that, in the formation of 
cuprous iodide, heat is developed to the extent of 32,520 
units per molecule, and that the formation of an aqueous 
solution of cupric iodide would iuvolve the development of 
only 10,410 units per molecule ; hence it follows that the 
conversion of two molecules of cupric iodide into a 
molecule of cuprous iodide and a molecule of iodine would 
he attended by the development of no less than 32520 -- 
2 X 10410 = 11700 units of heat, This explains the fact that 
a mixture of cuprous iodide and iodine, and not cupric 


iodide, is obtained on adding potassium iodide to a solution 
of cupric sulphate; — 

2CUSO4 4- 4KI = Cugig 4- 12 + 2K2SO4. 

Again, the superior affinity of auric bromide for hydrogen 
bromide as compared with that of auric chloride for hydrogen 
chloride is shown by the development of 7700 units of heat 
in the formation of the compound AuBr^H, and of only 4530 
units in the formation of the corresponding chlorine com- 
pound AUCI4H ; and that the latter is almost completely 
decomposed and converted into the former on treatment 
with hydrobromic acid is evidenced by the development of 
13,800 units of heat in the reaction, complete decomposition 
requiring the development of 14,300 units. 


Units of 
heat 

developed. 

Reaction. 

Units of 
heat 

developed. 

37,160 

40,810 

Aga » 0 

6,900 

51,630 

11,080 

62,710 

40,830 

10,410 

65,750 

Ag, 01 

29,380 

49,970 

Ag, Br 

22,700 

32,520 

Ag , I 

13,800 

49,300 

Ag,0 , 2HC1 

77,220 

60,640 

Ag.,0,2HBr 

90,980 

72,150 

Ag:o, 2 Hr 

102,140 

14,660 

Ag;0 , 2H01Aq 

42,680 

20,760 

Ag:0,2HBrAq 

61,100 

68,720 

33,730 

AgaO , 2HIAq 

35,270 

14,910 

15,250 

AgjO > Hs^sAq 

10,880 

14,890 

18,800 

AggO , SOgAq 

14,490 

18,440 



Cu, 0 . . . 

Cuo, 0 

Cti , Cl, 

CuCls/Aq 

Cu , CI 2 , Aq 

Cu, Bra, Aq 

Cu , Ig , Aq 

Cuj , Cla 

Ouj , Bra 

CUa , la 

Cu-O, 2HC1 

CmO, 2HBr 

CuaO, 2 HI 

CuaO, 2HCUq 

CuaO, 2HBrAq .... 

CujO , 2HIAq 

CuO , 2 HC 1 A .1 .... 
Cu(OH),, 2HClAq , 

CuO , N'aOsAq 

Cu(OH)o, HaOgAq , 
CuO , SOjAq .. .. , 

Cu(OH) 2 , SOaAq.... 


Reaction. 

Units of heat 
developed or 
ahsoibed. 

Reaction. 

Units of heat 
developed or 
absoibed. 

Au.Clg 

An , Brg 

Au , Cl 

Au , Br 

Au,I 

Auj , O 3 , 3HaO 

Au(OH )3 , 3HClAq 
Au(OH )3 , 3HBrAq 
AuClgAq , HClAq . . 
AuBrgAq , HBrAq.. 

22,820 

8,850 

5,810 

-80 

-5,520 

-13,190 

18,440 

29,180 

4,630 

7,700 

AuChHAq, 4HBrAq 
AuBriHAq,4HClAq 

AuOlg , Aq 

AuBrg , Aq 

AuBr.Hq-SHjO , Aq 

Au, CI 3 , Aq 

An , Brg , Aq 

Au , CI 3 , HOlAq . 
Au, Brg, HBrAq ... 

13.800 
- 610 
4,450 

-8,760 

-11,400 

27,270 

6,090 

31.800 
12,790 


The values in this table have reference to the modification 
of gold obtained by reducing a solution of auric chloride 
with sulphurous acid. 

Thallium — ^Lbad. 


Hame. 

SymboL 

At ivt. 

Sp.gl'. 

At. vol. 

Electric condac 
tivity at 0° C. 

Thallium 

T1 

203-6 

11-8 

17-2 

9-36 

Lead 

Pb 

206-4 

11-4 

18-1 

8-32 


Thallium, is a heavy crystalline metal, resembling 
cadmium in appearance j it is extremely soft, even lead 
scratching it readily. It melts at 294° C., and boils below 
a white heat ; the liquid metal can hardly be distinguished 
from mercury. It is reduced from solutions of its salts by 
zinc, but not by cadmium. It readily dissolves in concen- 
trated nitric acid, and is also dissolved by dilute sulphuric 
acid, especially if it be in contact with a piece of platinum, 
but it is only slowly attacked even by boding hydrochloric 
acid' it decomposes water at a red heat. It combines 
with the halogens atordinary temperatures. When exposed 
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to tlie air it oxidizes almost as readily as tlie more positive | 
alkali metals, ciiiefly thaUious oxide, TUO, being formed ; i 
and when heated to redness and plunged into oxygen it 
burns brilliantly with a pure green light, chiefly thallic 
oxide, ThOg, being produced. 

Four chlorides of thallium have been described, viz., 
TlCl or TlgClo, TLCl^, Tl^Clo, and TlClg or TloClg,- corre- 
sponding bromides, and the two iodides, Til or ThLi, and 
TlTg or Tl2lg, have also been obtained. Thallious chloride, 
TlCl or TlrtClo, separates as a white precipitate scarcely 
distinguishable at first sight from silver chloride, on the | 
addition of hydrochloric acid to a solution of a thallious 
salt ; but in properties it more nearly resembles lead chlo- 
ride, PbClg, being slightly soluble in boiling water, from 
which it separates again on cooling in crystals, and scarcely 
more soluble in aqueous ammonia than in water. Thallium 
sesquichloride, Tl^Clg, formed by melting thallious chloride 
in a stream of chlorine, crystallizes in brilhant orange-yellow 
plates, moderately soluble without decomposition in water 
slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid. Thallic chlo- 
ride, TlCig or TlgOlg, is formed on dissolving thallic oxide 
in hydrochloric acid; it crystallizes from hydrochloric acid 
in colourless prisms of the composition TICL , HgO or 
TlgClg, 2H2O. Little is known of the chloride TLCi^, but 
the corresponding bromide is obtained on adding thallious 
bromide to a hot solution of thallic bromide, separating 
from the hot liquid in yellow shining needles. Thallious 
bromide is nearly insoluble in water, but thallic bromide is 
very soluble and deliquescent ; the bromide TlgBr^ is de- 
composed by water into thallious and thallic bromide and 
the bromide TI^Brg, which crystallizes in orange-red laminae. 
This last compound is also decomposed by water, with 
separation of thallious bromide. Thallious iodide. Til or 
T4I2, has a brilliant yellow colour, sud is almost insoluble 
in water, and scarcely more soluble in a solution of potas- 
sium iodide; when heated it becomes scarlet^ but its yellow 
colour is restored by friction. It is therefore opposite in cha- 
racter to mercuric iodide, Hgig, which is scarlet, but becomes 
yellow when heated, and is readily soluble in potassium iodide 
solution, although insoluble in water. Thallic iodide is 
an extremely unstable compound, and, like cupric iodide, 
readily decomposes into iodine and thallious iodide. 

Thallious oxide is almost black in colour ; like litharge, 
PbO, the corresponding lead oxide, it fuses readily, and 
the fused oxide is absorbed by bone-ash so that a silver 
thallium alloy may be cupelled like a silver-lead alloy. It 
dissolves readily in water, forming a colourless, powerfully 
alkaline solution, greasy to the touch, of thallious hydroxide, 
T](OH) or Tl2(OH)2. The lattOT compound maybe ob- 
tained in pal e-y^ow prismatic erysfads; it is reconverted into 
the oxide by mere exposure over sulphuric acid in a vacuum 
at the ordinary temperature. The solution of thallious 
hydroxide has nearly all the properties characteristic of 
sodium hydroxide ; but it has a sl%ht tendency to absorb 
oxygen. ThaUic hydroxide, Tl(OH)3 or Tl2{0H)g, separ- 
ates as a hrown gelatinous precipitate on the addition of 
alkalies to a solution of a thklic salt ; by heating to about 
260“ C. it is converted into thallic oxide, TI2O3. This 
oxide is a dark brown powder fumble with diffic^fy ; it is 
reduced to the lower 'oxide at a red heat It has much 
less marked basic properties than thallious oxide, but 
dissolves readily in acids, forming thallic salts; it is 
insoluble in water. Thallious salts are not precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide in presence of strong adds, hut the 
thallium is completely precipitated as a hrown sulphide 
from solutions of the salts of weak adds, such as thalhous 
acetate, and by alkaline sulphides. ' • 

ThaUions hydroxide ze^ily absorbs carbon dioxide, 
forming thallious carbonate, TI^COj. This salt aystalhz^ 
in prisms, and is soluble in about four tim^ its weight of 


boiling water, forming an alkaline solution ; it is fusible, 
but decomposes when heated to dull redness. Thallious 
sulphate, TLSO4, is isomorphous with potassium sulphate ; 
it also forms an alum, TIoAl2(S04)4, 24H2O, and double 
salts such as Tl2Mg(S04)], CHgO, isomorphous with the 
corresponding potassium salts. A large number of thallious 
salts, in fact, are isomorphous with the corresponding 
sodium, potassium, and ammonium salts. Thallic sulphate, 
Tl2{S04)3, THgO, is decomposed even by cold water; it 
forms an anhydrous double sulphate with potassium sulphate 
quite different from the alums in composition, viz., 
Tl2(S04)3, 2K2SO4. 

Lead is a bluish-white, extremely soft metal ; it fuses at 
325“ C. It is readily dissolved by nitric acid, and is slowdy 
acted on when boiled with hydrochloric or dilute sulphuric 
acid, hydrogen being evolved. Although it tarnishes in the 
air, the oxidation is only superficial, but it readily absorbs 
oxygen when heated. Its oxides are very easily reduced. 

Only one stable chloride of lead, PbCU is known ; when, 
however, the oxides Pb^Og and PbOg are dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid at a low temperature, solutions are formed which 
apparently contain the corresponding chlorides I'b^CIg and 
PbCl4, as the oxides may be reprecipitated by alkalies, but 
the slightest heat causes chlorine to be evolved. Lead 
chloride is difficultly soluble in water, from which it crystal- 
lizes in delicate white needles. Lead iodide, Pblo, crystal- 
lizes in brilliant yellow plates sparingly soluble in w'ater. 

Lead forms a suboxide, PbgO, a monoxide, PbO, a dioxide 
or peroxide, PbOg, and a fourth oxide, Pb304, which may 
be regarded as a compound of the monoxide and dioxide. 
The suhoxide is black ; like the corresponding oxides of 
mercury and silver, it furnishes the metal and a salt derived 
from the monoxide on treatment with acids. The monoxide, 
PbO, ordinarily known as litharge, is prepared on the large 
scale by the oxidation of lead in air ; the pure oxide has a 
lemon-yellow colour, and is insoluble in water ; it fuses at 
a heat below redness. The corresponding hydroxide, 
Pb(OH)o, is obtained on adding ammonia to a solution of 
a lead salt such as lead nitrate, Pb(K'03)2, as a white 
amorphous precipitate, which absorbs carbon dioxide on 
exposure to air ; it is converted into the oxide when heated 
above 100“ C. The oxide and hydroxide are readily acted 
on by acids, and form stable salts ; but they are also soluble 
in alkalies. Lead nitrate is easily soluble, but lead sulphate 
and carbonate are insoluble in water ; they may be obtained 
in crystals isomorphous with those of the corresponding 
barium salts. The carbonate is readily decomposed when 
heated, and on heating the sulphate with lead sulphide 
metallic lead is obtained : PbS04-f PbS = 2Pb -f 2SO2. 

Lead sesquioxide, PbgOg, is little known; it has a 
brown colour, and is converted into the monoxide and 
oxygen when heated. Lead dioxide, PbOjj also ban a 
brown colour; it may be obtained by passing chlorine into 
water in which lead oxide is suspendecL It unites directly 
with sulphur dioxide, forming lead sulphate, sufficient heat 
being developed to cause the mass to glow ; it is converted 
into the monoxide when heated ; it is insoluble in most acids, 
but is dissolved by acetic acid, and apparently converted 
into a corresponding acetate ; by fusing it with potassium 
hydroxide, potassium plumbate is produced, which may be 
obtained in ciystals of the composition KgPbOg, SHgO. 

By carefully heating lead monoxide to low redness in 
air it is converted into the red oxide or minium, the most 
usual composition of which is represented by fcbe formula 
Pb304. On treating this oxide with acids — nitric acid, for 
example — it furnishes lea^, tiit^ate and lead dioxide. 

Lead is precipitated byi 'hydrogen sulphide, a? a black 
sulphide, even from stron^yaead solutionsjof it8«saits. 

Although no stable chlorfcte of lead exists contomihg more 
than two atoms of chlorine, a stable tetraethyl derivative, 
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Pb(C2Hg)4, tka existence of wkich affords conclusive evi- 
dence that lead may function as a tetrad element, is obtained 
by the action of zinc ethyl on the chloride PbQl^ (IPbgdJ. 
The hydroxide, PbfC 2 H 5 ) 3 . 0 H, is powerfully basic. 

Oompounds of thallium with hydrocarbon radicles only 
have not yet been obtained; a thallium, diethylchloride, 
T 1 (CjH 5 ) 2 CJ 1 , is known, however. It is a crystalline body 
of remarkable stability, and is readily converted into the 
hydroxide, T1(C2H5)2.0H, which is also crystalline and 
very soluble in water ; the solution is strongly alkaline, 
nevertheless the hydroxide does not exhibit the slightest 
tendency to attract carbon dioxide, although it readily 
forms salts with other acids. 

The relation of thallium to lead will be sufficiently 
evident from the above sketch of the properties of some of 
the more important compounds of the two elements; it 
will be noticed also that thallium has strong points of 
resemblance with the metals of the alkalies, and that it is 
in some respects related to mercury. Its relation to the 
alkali metals is especially indicated by the extreme readi- 
ness with which it is oxidized, by the properties of thallious 
hydroxide, and by the isomorphism of many thallious 
compounds with the corresponding potassium and sodium 
compounds. Thermochemical investigation entirely con- 
firms these conclusions, as will be evident from the follow- 
ing tables, the heat of neutralization of thallium hydroxide 
being equal to that of the hydroxides of potassium and 
sodium, but the affinity of thallium for oxygen being only 
about equal to that of mercury and copper, and somewhat 
less than that of lead. The heat of neutralization of thallic 
hydroxide exceeds that of aluminic hydroxide. 


Ueactian 

Units of 
ieafc devel- 
oped or 
absorled. 

Remarks. 


/TL.O 

42,240 

3,230 


1 

Tlfo , HgO 



TL.O.HoO 

45' 470 
50,916 
86,010 
48,680 
41,295 
30,180 

60,140 

149,900 


1 

TI, 0,H 



Tlj', O'j , 8HjO 

Tl , 01. 


■sl 

Tl, Br 


o 

Tl, I 


1 

Tl, O.NOg 

f Fomaaon of the salts from 

I the metal, oxygen, and 

I gaseons nitric peroxide 


TI3.O3.SO3. 


T1,0,H, Aq 

63,760 

39,160 

t or Bulplitir dioxide. 

3 

Tlj , 0 , Aq ..r 


la 

|| 

Tl3,0,¥30BAq 

Tls,0,S0sAq 

Tl, Cl, Aq 

66.640 
70,290 

38,480 

89,000 

66,180 

10,650 

43,770 

20,270 

23,425 

31,130 

13,690 

13,760 

30,670 

23,860 

27.610 

31.610 

44.640 
51,940 
60,140 
79,280 
91,820 
98,560 

fThe salts are produced from 

1 the metal, oxygen, and 

1 dilute aqueous solutions 
{. of the adds. 

1 

Tl ' CI3', Aq 




fX( 




TljO, 0,,3Hs0 

T1(0H),0,H,0 

Tl(0H)Aq, 0 

f Thallious oxide and hydr- 
J oxide aie conveited into 

1 thaHic hydroxide hy oxy- 

[ gen and vrater- 
jOxidation of an aqueous 

1 solution. 

(The chlorideheingretained 
\ in solution. 


2Tl(0H)Aq,HgS04Aq 
Tl(OH)Aq.HNOsAq.. 
Tl(OH)Aq, HOlAq... .. 

TIO3H3, 3HBrAq 

Tl{OH)Aq, HClAq.. . 
Tl(OH)Aq, HBrAq... . 
Tl(OH)Aq,lIIAq. .... 
TljO , 2HClAq. 


TljO, 2EBrAq 

The haloid thallious com- 


TLO , 2HIAq 

precipltated. 


TlsO,2HCll 



TLO, 2B;Br 



TljO, 2HI 



Tio, Aq 

- 3,080 

- 3,165 

- 9,970 

- 8,280 
-10,100 






TISrOa, Aq 



TLSO4, Aq 



Tld, Aq 


. 




Reaction. 

Units of heat 
developed. 

Pb , 0 

50,300 

Pb.Cla 

82,770 

Pb,Br3 

64,450 

Pb , Tj 

39,670 

PbO , 2HC1 

56,830 

PbO,2HBr 

65,630 

PbO. 2HI i 

69,810 

PbO, 2HClAq.... 

22,190 

PbO , 2HBrAq . . 

25,750 

PbO, 2HIAq . ... 

31,390 

PbO, SOgAq. ... 

23,500 

PbO , IfgOgAq 

17,770 

PbO , 2HGlAq. . 

15,390 

PbO,2HBrAq .. 

15,710 

PbO , 2C3H403Aq 

15,460 

Pb,0,SOjAq.... 

73,800 

Pb, 0, NjOgAq.. 

68,070 

Pb,CL,Aq ... 

75,970 

Pb, Br;, Aq . ... 

54,410 

PMNOgh.Aq. .. 

- 7,600 

PbClj,Aq 

- 6,800 

PbBra.Aq 

-10,040 


Eemarks. 


Formation of the solid com- | 
pounds. 


i The products being entirely 
piecipitated, 

I The chloride and bromide being 
\ dissolved. 

The sulphate being precipitated. 
I Solutions being formed. 


Boron — ^Aluminium — Inuitjm:. 


Name. 

Symbol. 

At. wt. 

Sp. gr. 

At TOl. 

Electric conduc- 
tivity. 

Boron 

B 

11 

2-6 

4-2 


Aluminium. 

A1 

27-3 

2-6 

10 6 

33 -76 at 20“ 0. 

Indium 

In 

113-4 

7-4 

15-3 



The first of these elements has already been described. 
Aluminium is related not only to boron but also to silicon 
among the non-metals, and to magnesium among the 
metals. Its oxide is one of the most stable known, and, 
like silicon and boron oxides, cannot be reduced by charcoal 
alone. The metal is usually obtained by heating the double 
chloride of sodium and aluminium, 2NaCl,Al201e, with 
sodium. Aluminium is a white malleable metal, nearly 
resembling zinc in colour and hardness ; it fuses at a lower 
temperature than silver, but does not volatilize. It is 
rapidly dissolved by hydrochloric acid, but only slowly 
acted on by heated nitric and sulphuric acids ; it is readily 
dissolved by solutions of the alkalies. In a finely-divided 
state it appears to decompose water almost as easily as mag- 
nesium, but when in mass, even if heated to full redness in 
steam, it decomposes water but slowly, owing to the formation 
of a coating of oxide on its surface which protects the metal ; 
on this account also it may be heated intensely in air with- 
out undergoing more than a superficial oxidation, but in the 
form of powder it burns brightly when heated to redness 
in air or oxygen. Aluminium takes fire when heated in 
chlorine gas, and is converted into the chloride, which is 
also produced on passing chlorine over an ignited mixture 
of alumina and charcoal. 

Aluminium forms only one chloride, the density of which 
in the state of vapour corresponds with the formula AljClg ; 
it also forms o:dy a single oxide, AlgOg. Aluminium 
chloride is a colourless, crystalline, volatile substance ; it is 
deliquescent and dissolves readily in water, much heat 
being developed, forming a strongly acid solution. 
Aluminium hydroxide, Al2(OH)g, separates as an almost 
colourless gelatmous precipitate on the addition of alkalies 
to a solution of an aluminium salt ; it is readily soluble in 
acids, forming salts such as aluminium sulphate, Al2(S04^)3 . 
Aluminium sulphate is extremely soluble in water ; it is 
very readily converted into basic salts ; it combines with 
the sulphates of the alkali metals forming characteristic 
double salts — the so-called alums. 

Aluminium hydroxide also possesses marked acid 
properties, being soluble in alkalies, and furnishing salts 
such as sodium aluminate, NagAlgOg, On ignition alumi- 
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nium hydroxide is converted into aluminium oxide or ' 
alumina, AloOg ; if it has been exposed only to a moderate > 
red heat the alumina is a soft, white, hght powder hke 
magnesium oxide, and is soluble in acids ] hut after strong 
ignition it becomes very hard and insoluble, or difficultly 
soluble, in acids. Alumina occurs native as corundum in 
crystals isomorphous with the corresponding oxides of chro- 
mium and iron j in the crystalline state it is the hardest sub- 
stance known next to the diamond, and insoluble in aU 
acids, but like silica it is dissolved on fusion with alkalies. 

The only reactions which, in the case of aluminium, have 
been submitted to thermochemical investigation are — 



The resemblance of aluminium to boron, silicon, and 
magnesium is most evident when the oxides and chlorides 
are compared. Thus, their oxides are all bodies of great 
stability, and, excepting magnesium oxide, possess marked 
acid properties ; and their chlorides behave similarly when 
added to water, boron and silicon chlorides being entirely 
decomposed, and aluminium and magnesium chlorides at 
least partially, the reaction in each case being attended by 
the development of a very considerable amount of heat ; 
thus, according as quantities are taken which are as the 
molecular weights of the chlorides, or which contain, the 
same amount of chlorine, we have — 

SiCli,Aq = 81,640 fSia^jAq =61,230 

BCls.Aq = 79,200 BCL.Aq = 79,200 

AhClg , Aq = 153,690 i A1 A , Aq = 76,845 

MgClj, Aq = 35,920 14 MgClg, Aq = 53,780 

It may be remarked also that magnesium and aluminium 
both form very soluble sulphates, which readily combine 
with other sulphates. 

Indium is easily reduced from its oxide by hydrogen, 
and is precipitated from solutions of its salts by cadmium 
and zinc. It is an extremely rare metal, and occurs always 
associated with zinc. It is a soft, ductde, white meM, 
destitute of crystalline structure, much resembling lead 
in appearance. It rapidly dissolves in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, slowly in dilnte nitric and sulphuric 
acids. It melts at 176° C., hut is much less volatile than 
cadmium, amd may be mdted in the air without oxidiaang; 
at a bright red heat it bums with, a violet flame form- 
ing a yellow oxide, lugOg* 

Inffium chloride, lugClg, sublimes without fusion “at an 
incipient white heat, condensing in soft white laminae. 
Indium oxide, In^Og , is not volatile even at a white heat j 
it is readily soluble in aoids. It is stated that by heating 
in a stream of hydrogen the oxides In^Og, In^Og, andInOg 
are in succession formed from it, hnfe dieir existence as 
definite compounds has not been satisfactorily established. 
Indium hydroxide separates as a white gelatinous precipitate 
on the addition of ammonia to cold solutions of indie salts ; 
it is soluble in alkalies, and on ignition is converted into 
the oxide In^Og. Indium sulphate forms with ammonium 
sulphate a double sulphate In2(I7H^)2(S04)4,24B^0, iso- 
morphous with the alums ; when heated only to 36° C., 
however, this salt is converted into one containing only 
4 molec^es of water of crystallization. 

On passing hydrogen sulphide into solutions of indium 
a yellow precipitate is obtained, which is decomposed by 


hydrochloric acid ; no precipitate is produced when alumi- 
nium salts are similarly treated, aluminium sulphide being 
at once decomposed by water and converted into the 
hydroxide. 


Cheomium — Maxgaxese — Ieox — Cobalt — Nickel. 


Kame. 

SymlioL 

At, wt. 

Sp gr At, vol. 

Electiical con- 
daetivity. 

Chromium 

Cr 

52-4 

6 8 7*7 


Manganese 

Mn 

54 8 

8-0 6-7 


Iron 

Fe 1 

55 9 

7-8 7-1 

16*81 at O'C. 

Cobalt 

Co 

53 -6 

8-9 6-5 

17*22 

Nickel 

Ni 

58-6 

8-2 7-1 

13*11 ! 

! 


The general resemblance between these metals is very 
great, hut each exhibits properties which serve to distinguish 
it readily from the others. They are also related to many 
other elements ; thus, chromium and iron are closely allied 
to aluminium, and chromium is also allied to sulphur and 
its congeners ; manganese manifests some aiialogy with the 
halogens ; nickel has properties in common v-ith copper ; 
and iron, cobalt, and nickel are closely related to the so-called 
platinum metals. 

The oxides of chromium and manganese are reduced by 
charcoal only at a white heat ; the oxides of the remaining 
metals are easily reduced on ignition with hydrogen or 
carbon. 

The properties of chromium appear to differ considerably 
according to the manner in which it is prepared. Thus, Ly 
heating its chloride with potassium it is obtained as a dark 
grey powder, which oxidizes readily, taking fire in the air 
at a heat below redness, and dissolving in dilute sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids. By heating its chloride with 
sodium, however, it is obtained in hard, shining crystals, 
insoluble in all acids. The metal prepared by reducing the 
oxide with charcoal is shining, has a steel-grey colour, and 
is hard enough to scratch glass. 

Manganese is a soft, brittle, greyish-white metal, which 
oxidizes quickly on exposure to the air, decomposes water 
slowly at ordinary temperatures, and dissolves easily in 
acids ; it is feebly magnetic. 

The properties of iron are too well known to need descrip- 
tion. It dissolves readily in acids, and decomposes water 
rapidly at a red heat, it does not alter in dry air, but rapidly 
oxidizes in moist air; especially in presence of carbonic acid. 

Cobalt has a steel-grey colour ; nickel is silver-white. 
Both are hard, ductile, malleable metals, of great tenacity, 
somewhat more fusible than iron; they decompose water at 
a red heat, and like iron dissolve without difficulty in acids. 
They are not altered by the combined action * of air and 
water at ordinary temperatures, but if previously heated 
bum in oxygen like iron. Nickel appears to be le^ oxidiz- 
able than cobalt They are both magnetic metals. 

h^h of th^e metals forms several oxides ; and hydrox- 
ides and chlorides, or fluorides, corresponding to most of 
their oxides are known, as will be evident from the following 
list : — 


Oxides. 


Mn,Oj 

CrgO. 

MnsO^ 


MnOj 



FcjOa 


Co,0* 

C!os 04 



Ni,0. 


NijOs 



CrOg 
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GMorides. 

Cr,C31, Cr,Cls , 

Mn.CL MujClg MnCl 4 ? Mai’s 

^63014 I'esClfl 

C03CI4 CojCas 

Their chlorides, and, in fact, their halogen compounds 
generally, are all easily sohtble in water, with the exception 
of sublimed chromic chloride, CrgOIg, which is insoluble in 
cold, and is only slowly dissolved by boiling water j but 
if the cold solution contains a minute quantity of chromous 
chloride, CrgCl^, the chromic chloride dissolves immediately 
with development of heat, forming a green solution identical 
with that produced hy dissolving chromic hydroxide in 
hydrochloric acid; this effect is, perhaps, due to the formation 
in the first instance of an intermediate chloride, or 
combination of the two chlorides, which is decomposable 
by water. The chlorides which correspond in composi- 
tion to ferrous chloride, Fe2Cl4, are all perfectly stable, and 
volatilize without decomposition ; chromic and ferric 
chlorides are also highly stable bodies, but the remaining 
chlorides are exceedingly unstable. Chromium hexafluoride, 
CrFg, is a very volatile blood-red liquid which is decom- 
posed by water. 

Their oxides, with the exception of chromium trioxide 
or chromic anhydride, CrOg, and hydroxides are all 
insoluble in water, but readily dissolve in acids. Chromic 
oxide, Cr^Og, is green, and chromium trioxide has a 
magnificent scarlet colour. Ferric oxide, FegOg, has a 
reddish-brown colour ; the oxides of manganese are brownish 
black ; and the oxides of nickel and cobalt are aU intensely 
black like cupric oxide. Chromic and ferric oxides form 
cry.stals isomorphous with those of aluminic oxide, AlgOg. 

The affinity of chromium to oxygen is so great that 
chromous oxide, CrgOg, is apparently incapable of existing, 
and it is difficult to obtain ferrous oxide, FegOg, on account 
of the readiness with which it is oxidized to ferric oxide, 
FegOg. Ferric oxide, like chromic oxide, CrgOg, is a body 
of great stability, but unlike the latter it is converted into 
a lower oxide, ferroso-ferric oxide, Fe304, on ignition. 
The most stable oxide of manganese is the corresponding 
oxide, MugO^ ; hut manganous oxide, MugOg, is less readily 
oxidized than ferrous oxide, and manganic oxide is less 
stable than ferric oxide ; manganese is the only metal of the 
iron group which forms a dioxide, or, as it is usually 
termed, a peroxide. Cohaltous oxide, CogOg, absorbs 
oxygen when heated to dull redness in air, and is converted 
into the oxide C03O4, but when more strongly heated this 
oxide is reconverted into cobaltous oxide, which is also 
obtained on igniting cobaltic oxide, CogOg. Nickelous 
oxide, ISTigOg, exhibits no tendency to absorb oxygen, and 
the higher oxide is very readily decomposed hy heat. From 
this it will be evident that the affinity to oxygen diminishes 
rapidly from chromium to nickel. 

SimOar differences are noticeable between their hydroxides. 
Thus, the tendency of chromous hydroxide, Cr2(OB[)4, to 
become converted into chromic hydroxide, Cr3(0H)g, is so 
great that it decomposes water even at ordinary tempera- 
tures with evolution of hydrogen; Cr2(0H)4 -f fiOHg = 
Cr2(OH)g + H2. Ferrous hydroxide does not decompose 
water in this manner, but in presence of both air and water 
it is quickly converted into ferric hydroxide : 3Fe2(OB[)4 + 
4;OH2 + O2 = 2Fe2(O]S)0-b2OH2; manganous hydroxide 
behaves similarly, but oxidizes rnuch less rapidly; cobaltous 
hydroxide manifests but little tendency to form the higher 
hydroxide, and nickelous hydroxide is unaffected, when 
placed in contact with air and water. The two last named 
hydroxides, however, may lie converted into the higher 
hydroxides by treatment mth a solution of sodium 
hypochlorite. " 


I S T E Y [ikon g-eoijp. 

Their hydroxides are without difficulty converted into tho 
corresponding oxides, giving off water when very gently 
heated ; the behaviour of chromous hydroxide is peculiar, 
as, when ignited, it is converted into chromic oxide with 
evolution of hydrogen : Cr2(OH)4 = CrgOg -f OHg + Hg . 
Many hydroxides are known intermediate in composition 
between the oxides and the highest hydroxides, — such, 
for example, as are represented by the formulae Fe20(0H)4 
and Fe202(OH)2j which obviously are intermediate in 
composition between ferric oxide, FogOg, and ferric hydrox- 
ide, Fe2(OH)g. 

With the exception of chromium trioxide, the oxides and 
hydroxides of the metals now under consideration all 
exhibit marked basic properties ; but chromic hydroxide, 
like aluminic hydroxide, also has feeble acid properties, 
dissolving in solutions of the alkalies ; and cobaltous and 
nickelous hydroxides, like cupric hydroxide, readily dissolve 
in ammonia, the solution of the former being brownish-red, 
and that of the latter blue. The oxides and hydroxides 
which correspond in composition with ferrous oxide and 
hydroxide furnish stable salts such as ferrous sulphate, 
Fe2(S04)2. The chromous salts, however, are but little 
known; they form either red or blue solutions, which absorb 
oxygen with avidity, and dissolve mtric oxide gas, forming 
dark brown solutions. The ferrous salts form pale green 
solutions, which slowly absorb oxygen, and readily dissolve 
nitric oxide (p. 513 ). The manganous salts are of a pale 
pink colour, and their solutions are scarcely altered in con- 
tact with oxygen. Solutions of cobaltous salts have a rose- 
red colour, unless they are very concentrated or mixed with 
a strong acid, in which case they are blue. Nickelous salts 
are green. The solutions of cobaltous and nickelous salts 
are permanent in air. 

A second series of chromium and iron salts correspond- 
ing to the oxides CrgOg and FegOg are readily obtained, as 
they are of great stability. Solutions of chromic salts are 
green or violet ; solutions of ferric salts are yeUow. Chromic 
salts such as chromic sulphate, Cr2(S04)g, for example, are 
reduced to chromous salts by the action of the nascent 
hydrogen produced when zinc is immersed in their solutions, 
but they cannot be thus reduced by the aid of iron ; ferric 
salts, however, are readily reduced to ferrous salts even by 
feeble reducing agents such as hydrogen sulphide. Man- 
ganic and cobffitic salts corresponding to the chromic and 
ferric salts may be obtained, but they are extremely un- 
stable, and nickelic salts appear to be incapable of existing, 
so that, on treating the higher oxides and hydroxides of 
manganese, &c., with acids, salts derived from manganous 
oxide and its congeners are usually obtained. Thus, nickelic 
oxide, NigOg , is converted by the action of sulj)huric acid 
into nickelous sulphate, with evolution of oxygen ; similarly, 
when manganic oxide, MngOg, manganic peroxide, MnOg, 
or cobaltic oxide, CogOg, is carefully dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, solutions are obtained which apparently contain 
the corresponding chlorides, MnpClg, MnCl4, and OogClg, 
but these rapidly decompose with evolution of chlorine, 
leaving manganous chloride, Mn2Cl4, or cobaltous chloride 
O02GI4. The oxides which correspond in composition to 
ferroso-ferric oxide, Fe304, behave with acids as if mixtures 
of the two oxides. Salts corresponding to chromium tri- 
oxide are not obtainable, for on treatment with sulphuric 
acid it is converted into chromic sulphate, with evolution 
of oxygen ; and by the action of hydrochloric acid it is con- 
verted into chromic chloride, with evolution of chlorine. 
Like all feebly positive metals, the metals of the iron group 
form numerous basic salts, mon and chromium being espe- 
cially characterized by the formation of basic chromic and 
ferric salts ; a remarkable series of ferric and chromic 
“ mixed salts,” such, for example, as ferric tetraceto-dini- 
trate, Fe2(N03)2(C2Hg02)4, and chromic pentacetonitrate, 
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Cro(N03)(G2H302)5, liave teen obtained by dissolving the | 
liydroxides in mixtures of two acids in various proportions. * 
Like aluminic sulphate, chromic, ferric, and manganic | 
sulphates form double salts with the sulphates of the alkali 
metals, which correspond both in composition and crystalline 
form with the alums. The chrome alums are almost as stable 
as the true alums, but the iron alums are much less stable, 
and the manganese alums are so unstable that water decom- 
poses them into their component salts. Ferrous, manganous, 
cubaltous, and nickelous sulphates form double sulphates 
with the sulphates of the alkali metals, corresponding in 
composition and iaomorphous with double sulphates such 
as KoZn(SO,)2, 6H2O and K2Cu(S04).2, 6H0O. 

The relation of chromium to sulphur and the allied 
elements is indicated by the existence of the trioxide CrOgj 
this oxide, however, is not merely analogous in composition 
to sulphuric anhydride, but also resembles it in properties. 
Thus, it dissolves readily in water, forming a strongly acid, 
yellow solution of chromic acid, H^CrO^ ; and the salts of 
this acid are not only analogous in composition to the cor- 
responding sulphates, but are also ibomorphous with them, 
and are similar to them in many respects, the chromates of 
metals which form insoluble or difficultly soluble sulphates 
being as a rule also insoluble or difficultly soluble. But 
although the chromates are stable salts, chromic acid is not 
known except in solution, chromic anhydride, Cr03, being 
obtained when the solution is evaporated”; moreover, chromic 
acid very readily parts with oxygen, and on tliis account is 
a most valuable oxidizing agent. Acid salts of chromic 
acid corresponding to the acid sulphates apparently cannot 
exist, for when a solution of a chromate is rendered acid 
the colour changes from pale yellow to orange-yellow, the 
chromate being converted into an anhydrochromate or di- 
cbromate, which is formed from two molecules of the acid 
chromate by the withdrawal of the elements of a molecule 
of water ; thus — 

+ 2 HC 1 - 0 { + 2 KC 1 + H ,0 . 

Potassium Potassium 

anhydrochromate. 


The anhydrochromates are mostly orange-red, the cor- 
responding chromates being yellow ; they are very stable, 
and unlike the anhydrosulphates (p. 507 ), to which they 
correspond in composition, dissolve in water unchanged. 

The relation of chromium to sulphur is also indicated by 
the existence of an oxychloride, Cr02Cl2, corresponding to 
sulphuric chloride (p. 505 ), SOgClg ; it is a blood-red 
coloured liquid, which is violently decomposed by water, 
and bods at 118 “ G. The determination of the vapour 
density of this compormd shows that it is correctly repre- 
sented by the formula CrOgGl^- 

On fusing an oxide of manganese with potassium nitrate, 
a deep green-coloured mass is formed, from which potassium 
manganate, KgMnO^, may he separated in crystals 
isomorphous with potasainm sulphate. A concentrated 
solution of this salt is decomposed merely by dilution, and 
the solution cannot be boiled ; on adding an acid the 
colour changes from green to purple-red, fiie manganate 
being converted into permanganate ; — 

4 K 2 Mn 04 + O2 + 2OH2 = 2 K 2 Mn 208 + 4 KOH 

Potassium . Potassium 


The permanganates are much more stable than the man- 
ganates, and their solutions may be boiled without their 
decomposing ; but they readily part with oxygen, and are 
therefore most powerful oxidizing agents 

As the manganates and sulphates are isomorphous it is 
probable that the two classes of compounds are analogous in 
constitution; and from the manner in which the permangan- 


atas are foimed from the manganates it improbable that the 
former coutain at leabt two atoma of uiaiigauese in the mole- 
cule, ami that potassium permanganate, for example, is re- 
presented bv the formula • But potassium 

^ " 0.Mn02(0E.) ^ 

permanganate is isomorphous with potassium perchlorate 
and periodate ; it therefore appears probable that, as 
already pointed out (p. 497 ), the formula KgOLOg for the 
former salt is preferable to the simpler formula KCIO4, by 
which it is usually represented. The isomorphism of 
potassium permanganate with potassium perchlorate and 
periodate is, however, chiefly of interest as an indication 
that manganese is related to the halogens. 

Iron is also capable of yielding a compound analogous 
to potassium manganate, but much less stable, termed 
potassium ferrate, KoFeO^; it is produced by fusing an 
oxide of iron with nitre. The solution has a cherry-red 
colour, and ou the addition of acids is at once decomposed 
with evolution of oxygen. The most characteristic com- 
pounds of iron, however, are the so-called ferrocyan ides and 
ferricyanides. Pota-ssium ferrocyaiiide, KgFeJCN)^^, is 
produced on adding potassium cyanide to a solution of a 
ferrous .“salt in sufficient amount to redissolve the precipi- 
tate which at first forms ; it crystallizes from the concen- 
trated solution in beautiful yellow plates. The tendency 
to form this salt is so great that metallic iron is rapidly 
dissolved when heated with an aqueous solution of potas- 
sium cyanide : — 

1 2 KGX -h 2 Fe + 4H2O = KgFe2(CN)i2 -{- 4 KHO + 2H2 . 

I! 7 ot only is the presence of iron in this compound not 
discoverable by the ordinary tests, but on treatment with 
hydrochloric acid it furnishes hydroferrocyanic acid, 
H8Fe2(CN)i2, and is not, like most double cyanides, decom- 
posed with evolution of hydrocyanic acid. Potassium 
ferricyanide, KgFe2(CN’)i2, is produced by the action of 
chlorine on the ferrocyanide : KgFe2(CN)j2 + Clg = 
KgFe2(GN)i2+2KCl ; it crystallizes in red prisms, and 
like the ferrocyanide is an extremely stable compound. 
Other ferro- and ferri-cyanides may be prepared from the 
potassium compounds by double decomposition. 

Cobalticyanides, snchasK(3Co2(CN)j2) isomorphous with 
the ferricyanides, are readily obtained, and are equally 
stable ; but the cobaltocyanides are very unstable. Chromi- 
cyanides and mangano- and mangani-cyanides, isomorphous 
with the corresponding iron compounds are also known, 
but they are much less stable than the latter. ISlickel 
does not furnish compounds of this kind, but Kke copjKjr 
forms double cyanides, such as I7i(CN)2, 2 EiClsf, which are 
readily decomposed hy acids with evolution of hydrocyanic 
acid. 

Nickel, although of the same atomic weight as cobalt, 
it will be manifest, is possessed of very different properties, 
being in many respects much more nearly related to copper 
than to cobalt, iron, &c. ; it is noteworthy that nickel and 
copper are the only metals whose compounds form blue 
solutions with ammonia. The relation of chromium, iron, 
manganese, and cobalt to one another, and of the first two 
especially to aluminium, will be sufficiently evident with- 
out further remark; the relation of iron, cobalt, and 
nickel to the platinum metals will be referred to later on. 

Manganese and iron are the only elements of this group 
which, have been sub m itted to tbermochemical investiga- 
tion. Many of riie rrenlts are of considerable interest; 
thus, it will be noticed, on reference to the following 
tables, that much more heat is developed in the formation 
of manganous chloride, MnClg or , than in that of 

the corresponding chloride of iron ; this is of interest in 
connection with, and may perhaps serve to explain, the 
great instability nf the higher chlorides of manganese. 
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Reaction, 

Units of 
heat de- 
yelopei 

Remaiks. 

Mn , Cl, 

111,990 
94,770 
116,280 
389,650 
16,010 ' 
1,770 

] Fonnation of the anhyd- 
rous chloride, manganona 
[ hydroiide, manganic 

Mn, 0, HgO 



1 and potassium pernian- 

MnClj , Aq 

j ganate- 
\ 



MnSOi+SHjO , Aq 

40 

f "iratei. 

Aq ... 

-20,790 

26,480 

22,950 

121,250 

128,000 

14,760 
- 28,260 


Mn^OHL , SOg.Aq 


]Vrn(OH)a , 2HClAq 

ganotts hydi oxide. 
Fomation in aqueous 

1 solution. 

Mil 3 0 , SO;[Aq 

Mn, CI 5 , Aq 

2 Mn( 0 H) 3 , 05 , 2 K 0 HAq... 
2 MnO(OH) 2 , 05 , 2 KOHAq 

Fonnation of solution of 
permanganate from man- 
ganous and manganic 
hj droxide. 


Reaction. 


Units of 
heat (Je- 
Teloped. 


Fe, CL 

Fej.Clg 

2FeCla,Cla 

Fe, O.HjO 

Fej, 0,, 3HjO 

2Fe{0E)j,0 

FeCL, 

FejClg , Aq 

FeSO^-i-yHjO, Aq .. 

Fe(0H),,S03Aq 

Fe(OH)3,2HGlAq 
Fej(OH)g, 3S03Aq 
Fes(0H)j,6HCIAq., 

Fei,{OH)«,8NsOsAq 

Fej( 0 H) 5 , 6 C 3 H 40 aAq 

Pe, Cl ‘ 

J’es.C 
2FeCIjA( 


, CL , Aq 
.Clg.Aq 


Fe.O.SOgAq 

F62 > ^3» SSOgAq.. 


82,050 

192,060 

27,960 

68,280 

191,130 

54,570 

17,900 

63,360 

-4,510 

24,920 

21,890 

38,750 

33,450 

83,600 

23,970 

99,950 

255,420 

55,520 

93,200 

224,880 


Formation of the 
■ anhydrous com- 
pounds. 


Dissolution of the 
salts in "water. 


Neutralization of 
ferrous and feme 
hydroxide. 


Formation of the 
chlorides and snl- 
phates in aqueous 
solution. 


Tke only two compounds of the metals of the iron group 
of "which the Taponr density has been determined are ferric 
chloride and chromium oxychloride j the density of the 
former corresponds to the formula FegClg, and that of the 
latter to the formula CrOgClg. Hence the composition of 
ferric chloride is similar to that of aluminic chloride, the 
density of which corresponds to the formula AlgClg, and 
it is therefore probable that chromic chloride, which is in 
all respects analogous to aluminic and ferric chlorides, is 
similarly constituted, and that its formula is CrgClg. 

The majority of the formulm employed to represent 
chemical compounds which cannot be conyerted into gas 
are merely the simplest expressions of their composition in 
terms of the atomic weights of their constituent elements. 
Thus it is usual to express the composition of the lower 
chlorides of chromium, iron, manganese, &c., by the simple 
formulae CrClj, MnOlg, FeOlj, and the correspond- 
ing oxides by the similar formulae CrO, MnO, FeO ; there 
are reasons, however, which lead us to suppose that in 
many cases the less simple formulae, such as CrgCl^, Cr^Og, 
are to be preferred, and that the lower chlorides and oxides 
of iron, &c., like the higher chlorides and oxides, contain at 
least two atoms of th e metal in the molecule. For example, 
the lower chlorides of chromium and iron are readily con- 
verted into the higher chlorides by the action of chlorine j 
now if the formula of ferrous chloride is FeClg, that of 
ferric chloride being FogOlg, the conversion of the former 
into the latter by the action of chlorine involves the 
extremely improbable assumption that a molecule of the 
ferric compound is formed from two molecules of the 
ferrous compound ; — 

2FeCl2 4-Cl2=.Fe2Cl6. 


Chlorine is not known ever to produce an effect of this 
kind, that is to say, directly to cause the formation of a 
more complex from a less complex molecule; hut its 
action is frequently to produce an effect the very reverse 
of this, many instances of simplification of the molecule by 
the action of chlorine being known. By adopting the for- 
mula Fe2Cl4 for ferrous chloride a natural interpretation of 
its conversion into ferric chloride is at once possible, how- 
ever : — 

FeClg FeClg 

11 + 01, = I 

FeCa, FeCI, 

Ferrous chloride. Ferric chloride. 

Corresponding formul® may he assigned to the lower 
chlorides of chromium, manganese, cobalt, and nickel, on 
account of their resemblance to ferrous chloride; and from 
the general resemblance which the nickel compounds bear 
to the cupric compounds it appears probable that, if nickel 
chloride has the formula ^712014, cupric chloride has the 
formula CU2CI4. 

The argument may be extended much further, and from 
the more or less perfect resemblance of silver chloride to 
cuprous chloride, mercurous chloride, and other chlorides 
which certainly contain at least two atoms of chlorine in 
their molecules, we may infer that the formula AggClg is 
probably a more correct expression than that commonly 
employed. The existence of a subchloride and a suboxide 
of silver indicates that silver is not uniformly a monad 
element, and if we regard copper, silver, and gold as triad 
elements (although the last mentioned is undoubtedly 
capable of assuming pentad functions) we may represent 
their lower chlorides by similar formal®, and thus, in a 
measure, account for the similarity in their properties 
CuCl AgCl AuCl 

II II II 

CuCl AgCl AuCl 

Cuprous chloride. Argentic chloride. Auious ohloiide. 

But it has been pointed out that certain of the silver 
compounds are isomorphous with the corresponding sodium 
and potassium compounds, and as there xs no reason to 
suppose that the argentic compounds generally are not of 
similar constitution to argentic chloride, the conclusion 
that there are two atoms of silver in the molecule of 
argentic chloride would appear to necessitate the assump- 
tion that the compounds of the alkali metals also contain 
at least two atoms of the metal in their molecules ;— that 
the formula of sodium nitrate, for example, is Na2(NOg)2, 
and not JSTaNOg. The existence of a compound of sodium 
ethyl with zinc ethyl, NaZn(C2H5)3, from which the former 
cannot even be separated, appears to show that sodium does 
not invariably function as a monad. 

Speculations of this kind are extremely hazardous, but, 
as no method is known enabling us to ascertain the 
molecular composition of compounds which cannot be 
volatilized, they possess a certain interest and, moreover, 
point to the necessity of investigation in this direction. 


Buthenium — Rhodium — Palladium — Osmium — 
Ieidium — Platinum. 


Name. 

Symbol. 

At ivt. 

Sp. gr 

At vol. 

Eutlieiiitiin 

Ru ' 

103-5 

11-4 

9-1 

Ehodium 

Rll 

104-1 

12-1 

8-6 

Palladium 

Pd 

106-2 

12-0 

8-8 , 

Osmium 

Os 

198 6 

22-4 

8-8 

Iridium 1 

Ir 

196-7 

1 22-4 

8 7 

Platinum 

Pt 

196-7 

21-6 

9-7 


These metals always occur in the native state, and 
are usually associated together. The relation between 
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ruthenium, rhodium, and palladium, and between osmium, 
iridium, and platinum, is similar to that which obtains 
between iron, cobalt, and nickel; they are indeed very 
closely related to these last elements, — ^the resemblance in 
properties being greatest between iron, ruthenium, and 
osmium ; between cobalt, rhodium, and iridium; and 
between nickel, palladium, and platinum. Palladium and 
platinum also manifest much analogy to silver and gold, 
and ruthenium and osmium exhibit properties which con- 
nect them with the elements molybdenum and tungsten. 

They are white, or nearly white, hard metals, of high 
specific gravity, osmium being the heaviest of the elements ; 
they may be melted, but only at a very high temperature 
with the aid of the oxy hydrogen blowpipe, with the 
exception of osmium, which does not melt, but volatilizes, 
palladium being more fusible, and rhodium, ruthenium, 
and iridium much less fusible, than platinum. Palladium 
is soluble in concentrated nitric acid, and platinum in 
nitrous acid, as well as in aqua-regia ; the remaining metals 
are difficultly soluble or are insoluble in aqua-regia. They 
are all attacked on fusion with alkalies and potassic 
nitrate. Most of them possess in a high degree the 
property to which allusion has already been made of con- 
densing gases on tbeir surfaces, especially when in a finely 
divided state ; thus, finely divided platinum at ordinary 
temperatures absorbs about 240 times its volume of hydro- 
gen, and finely divided palladium at 200° C absorbs nearly 
700 times its volume of hydrogen. "When heated in an 
atmosphere of the gas platinum and palladium also occlude 
hydrogen when in a compact state. The latter metal, accord- 
ing to Troost and Hautefeuille, forms a definite compound 
with hydrogen of the composition Pd2H, which is further 
capable of absorbing hydrogen in considerable quantity ; 
the density of the pure compound is 11 '06, that of the 
melted metal from which it was prepared being 12, and, 
therefore, if it be supposed that the elements unite without 
condensation, that is to say, that the hydrogen has the 
same density as it would have if solidified in the free state, 
the density of solidified hydrogen is *62, or slightly higher 
than that of lithium. Iron, cobalt, and nickel also possess 
the property of occluding hydrogen, although only in a 
slight degree. 

The following chlorides and oxides of the platinum 
metals are known : — 


E113C14 

Chlorides. 

KujClg 

EUCI4 

0Sj0l4 

OssCJIb 

O8CI4 


HhaClg 



IraClg 

11^4 

PffiCL 

PdC!l4 

Pt,ca4 


PtCEl4 

EujOa 

Oxides. 

RujOj 

IICUO4 

OsjOj 

OS9O3 

08,04 

Bh,0, 

EhaOj 

ss* 

IraOa 

BA 

PdaOa 


Pd ,04 

PtaOa 


Pti 04 


Kuthenium absorbs oxygen at a red heat, and is con- 
verted into the oxide, BugOg, which is its most stable 
oxide, whereas the dioxide is the most stable oxide of 
osmium. Buthenium tetroxide, BUO4 , is a golden-yellow 
crystalline substance, sparingly soluble in water, which 
melts at 58° C., and bods a little above 100° C. ; hydro- 
chloric acid converts it into the chloride EugClg, with 
evolution of chlorine. The solution of this chloride is 
decomposed by boiling, the hydroxide Eu2(OH)g being pre- 
cipitated : like ferric chloride, it is reduced to the chloride 
BugCl^ by hydrogen sulphide, the colour changing from 
orange-yellow to blue. 
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Osmium, in the compact state, is slowly converted into 
the tetroxide, OSO4 , when roasted in air, but the pulveru- 
lent metal obtained by reducing this oxide by hydrogen 
oxidizes spontaneously in the air. Osmium tetroxide is a 
white, crystalline, extremely volatile substance ; it melts 
considerably below 100° 0., and boils at a temperature a 
little above its melting point. The vapour density deter- 
mination shows that it is correctly represented by the 
formula OSO4. Its vapour has an intolerably pungent 
odour, and is excessively poisonous. It is dissolved by 
water, and is a powerful oxidizing agent, but does not 
evolve chlorine on treatment with hydrochloric acid ; most 
metals, even silver and mercury, excepting gold and the 
platinum metals, partially reduce its solution and cause the 
separation of osmium ; it is decomposed by ammonia, being 
converted into the hydroxide Os(OH)4 , with evolution of 
nitrogen: 30s04-f 4XH3 = 30s(OH)4-f 2N2. A lower 
hydroxide of osmium, Os2(OH)4, is known, which like 
ferrous hydroxide rapidly oxidizes on exposure to the air. 

The tetroxides of ruthenium and osmium are apparently 
perfectly neutral bodies, possessing neither basic nor acid 
properties ; the remaining oxides exhibit only feeble basic 
properties, and furnish unstable salts, of which very little is 
known. The oxides of ruthenium are readily reduced 
when heated in hydrogen ; osmium tetroxide is reduced at 
a red heat, but the lower oxides of osmium are reduced by 
hydrogen at ordinary temperatures. 

Buthenium and osmium furnish ruthenio- and osmio- 
cyanides, such as K8Bu2(CN)i2 aud KgOs2(CN)j2, iso- 
morphous with the corresponding ferrocyanides, from which 
the acids HgBu2(CN)j2andH80s2(CN)j2 may be prepared ; 
the compounds analogous to the ferricyanides are not 
known. On heating the metals with potassium nitrate, 
compounds analogous in composition to potassium ferrate, 
but more stable, are formed; potassium mtheniate, K2EUO4, 
is apparently much less stable than potassium osmate, 
K2OSO4, which may be obtained in large rose-coloured 
crystals ; their solutions are at once decomposed by acids, 
the former yielding the hydroxide Bu2(OH)g with evolution 
of oxygen, and the latter the hydroxide 0s(0H)4 and 
osmium tetroxide. 

The chlorides of ruthenium and osmium form numerous 
double salts, but the most important are the ruthenio- and 
osmio-cblorides, such as KgBuClg and KgOsClg, which are 
isomorphous with the corresponding platinochlorides. 

Iridium and rhodium are insoluble in aqua-regia, and 
even when in a finely divided state are only slowly oxidized 
at a red heat ; the most stable oxide of iridium is the 
dioxide, and the tendency of iridium is always to form 
compounds which correspond to this oxide in composition, 
but compounds corresponding to the oxide BhgOg are more 
often produced from rhodium, this being apparently its most 
stable oxide. The oxides of rhodium are reduced when 
heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen, but the oxides of 
iridium are reduced at ordinary temperatures. The differ- 
ence between the two metals is therefore similar to that 
between ruthenium and osmium, which they much resemble 
iu their general behaviour, although neither furnishes a 
tetroxide, and rhodium forms only one stable chloride, the 
hydroxide Bh(0H)4 being dissolved by hydrochloric acid 
vrith evolution of chlorine. Iridium tetrachloride forms 
double chlorides or iridiochlorides isomorphous with the 
corresponding platinochlorides. Like cobalt, rhodium and 
iridium form compounds which are not only analogous in 
composition to the ferricyanides, hut also isomorphous with 
them. A number of rhodium salts corresponding to the 
oxide BhgOg are known, but tbey crystallize with difficulty ; 
the hydroxides of iridium are soluble in acids, but no 
definite oxygen salts of iridium have been obtained. The 
hydroxides Eh2(OH)g and Ir2(OH)g manifest feeble acid 
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properties, dissolving in alkalies. Eliodium and iridium 
are precipitated from solutions of their salts b7 most 
metals, but not by silver or gold. 

In many of their properties palladium and platinum more 
nearly resemble silver and gold than the preceding metals, 
just as nickel is more closely allied to copper than to cobalt 
and iron. Palladium is superficially oxidized at a lower 
temperature than silver, but its oxide is decomposed at a 
red heat ; platinum is not in the least affected when 
heated in air or oxygen. The most stable compounds of 
palladium are the palladious compounds, a solution of 
pailadic chloride, PdCl^, being decomposed when heated, 
with evolution of chlorine, PdgCl^ being produced; the 
most stable compounds of platinum, however, are those 
which correspond in composition to platinic chloride. 
Palladium, like silver, is stained by iodine, which is with- 
out action on platinum, owing to the formation of palladious 
iodide, which is also obtained on adding potassium iodide 
to a solution of a palladious salt; it is a black powder 
insoluble in water but soluble in ammonia, and also, like 
silver iodide, in a solution of potassium iodide. Both 
platinous and platinic chlorides, like auric chloride, readily 
mute with hydrochloric acid, forming chloroplatinous and 
chloroplatinic acids, H2PtCl4 and HgPtClg ; salts of these 
acids are produced by the combination of platinous and 
platinic chlorides with the chlorides of other metals. 
Palladious and palladia chlorides, and the corresponding 
chlorides of the other platinum metals, as already pointed 
out, form similar compounds, those whioi correspond in 
composition being in all cases isomorphous. Although 
platinum and palladium do not furnish compounds analog- 
ous to the ferro- or ferri-cyauides, they form a distinct 
series of very beautiful and highly stable salts termed platino- 
cyanides and palladiocyanidea, which are analogous in com- 
position to the chloroplatinites, and from which the corre- 
sponding acids may be obtained by decomposing the silver 
salts, for example, with hydrogen sulphide ; thus : — 

K^PtCT^ KoPt(CN)4 K2Pd(ClT)4 

Potfiaslsun platinocUoride. Potassium platinocyanide, Potassiom paKadioeyamde. 

The palladiocyanides are isomorphous with the corre- 
sponding platinocyanides. These salts combine with the 
halogens, forming compounds such as potassium platini- 
ehlorocyanide, K2PtCl2(CN)4, which are analogous to the 
chloroplatinates such as KgPtCIg. A somewhat similar 
series of bodies may be obtained from gold, e.g., potassium 
auricyanide, KAu(CN)4, and potassium aurichlorocyanide, 
KAuCl2(CN)2. 

The oxides and hydroxides of platinum and palladium are 
somewhat more stable than the silver and gold compounds, 
but are entirely decomposed on ignition ; they dissolve in 
acids, but the resulting salts have little stability, although 
they are considerably more stable than those of gold. The 
hydroxides appear all to possess acid properties, platinic 
hydroxide dissolving readily in solutions of alkalies, form- 
ing metallic derivatives which may he obtained in crystals. 
Platinic hydroxide, like auric hydroxide, as converted into 
a fulminating compound by the action of ammonia. 

Cobalt and the platinum metals are especially character- 
ized by the readiness with which they enter into reaction 
with ammonia, forming salts of cobalt and platinum bases, 
which are often extremely complex in composition. Thus, 
a solution of platinous chloride in warm, moderately strong 
ammonia, concentrated by evaporation, on cooling deposits 
yellow crystals of platinodiammonium chloride, PtN^HjaClg, 
HgO ; by treating a solution of this salt with silver sul- 
phate it is converted into the sulphate PtN4H42(S04), from 
which the corresponding hydroxide Pt]Sr4H42(OH)2 may be 
procured by adding to the solution the equivalent q^uautity 
of barium hydroxide. Platinodiammonium hydroxide may 


be obtained in crystals ; it is a powerfully alkaline, caustic 
substance, and, according to Thomsen, its heat of neutral- 
ization is as great as that of the alkalies and the hydroxides 
of barium, strontium, and calcium. When platinodiam- 
moniom hydroxide is heated as long as it gives off am- 
monia and water, it is converted into platinoammonium 
oxide PtNaHgO, from which salts such as platinoammonium 
chloride, PtNjHgCIa, may be prepared^ by the action of 
acids ; on passing chlorine into water in which the latter 
is suspended it is converted into chloroplatinoammonium 
chloride, PtCl2l^2^6^^2' 

The relation of these compounds to platinous chloride 
and to one another may be expressed by the following for- 
mulae : — 


PtCl^ PtCNHaOlfHHAjs PtfNEsClla PtCllNHsCl)^ 


PtClg Pt[2TH3Cl(EH4)]a 

Platinous Platinodiammonium 
cliloiide. chloride. 


PtfEHgGlls PtCllNH^Clls 

platinoammonium Chloi oplatinoam- 

chloride. monlum chloilde 


Similarly, when a solution of cobaltous chloride in 
ammonia is exposed to the air, the liq^uid assumes first a 
brown and then a red colour, and if the reddened liquid is 
mixed ivith hydrochloric acid a brick-red precipitate is pro- 
duced ; by recrystallizing this from hot water containing 
hydrochloric acid it is obtained in beautiful ruby-red crys- 
tals of the composition CoaJSTjoHgoClg . The relation^ of thiiS 
compound, which is termed purpureocobaltic chloride, to 
cobaltous and cobaltic chlorides may be expressed as 
follows : — 

C0CI3 


C 0 CI 3 

C 0 CI 3 

Cohaltio chloride. 


7 rEH^CKEH^)], 
i NH,01 

Purpmeocohaltic chloride. 


Mckel and copper appear to form similar compounds, 
but they are mostly very soluble and far less complex, these 
elements having little or no tendency to function as hexads. 


Titanutm: — Zieconium — Tin. 


Name. 

Symbol 

Atwt. 

Sp. gr. 

At. TOl 

Titanium 

T 

48 



Zirconium 

Zr 

SO 

4-1 

21 -S 

Tin 

Sn 

117-8 

7-3 

. 16-1 


Titanium and zirconium are closely related to silicon 
and, therefore, to carbon, and occupy an intermediate 
position between these elements and the true metals. 
Titanium and tin, however, are more nearly related than 
eilier titanium and zirconium or tin and zirconium, — 
zirconium more closely resembling silicon, especially in the 
properties of its oxide. 

Titanium and zirconium apparently resemble silicon 
closely in their physical properties, and exist both in the 
amorphous and crystalline state. In the amorphous state 
they burn with great brilliancy when heated to redness in 
oxygen, and they take fire when heated to redness in 
chlorine; titanium also unites directly with nitrogen at 
big b temperatures, and it is stated forms the three nitrides 
TiglSTg, TiglsT^, Tillg. Titanium is said to be soluble in 
warm hydrochloric acid, but zirconium is only slowly 
attacked by ordinary acids, although it readily dissolves 
even in cold hydrofluoric acid. Crystalline zirconium is 
very hard, and resembles antimony in colour, lustre, and 
brittleness ; it ie less fusible than silicon. 

Tin is a soft, very malleable, white metal, with a tinge 
of yellow, and is a tolerably good conductor of electricity, 
titanium and zirconium being non-conductors of electricity. 
It fuses at about 230° C. It scarcely tarnishes at ordinary 
temperatures, but at a red heat it rapidly oxidizes, and 
readily decomposes water. It is only slowly dissolved by 
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warm liydrocliloric acid, wHcli converts it into stannous 
cHoride, SnoClj, but is rapidly acted on by moderately 
concentrated nitric acid ; cMorine acts readily on the melted 
metal, converting it into stannic chloride, SnCl^. Two 
chlorides of titanium are known, TliCIq and TiCl^, but 
only one chloride of zirconium, ZrCl4. Titanium and tin 
tetrachlorides are colourless liquids, which boil respectively 
at 135° and 115° C. ; their lower chlorides are solids, and 
are powerful reducing agents. Zirconium chloride is a 
white, crystalline solid ; its vapour density corresponds with 
the formula ZrCl^. When titanium and tin tetrachlorides 
are mixed with a small quantity of water, much heat is 
developed, and they dissolve, probably forming chlorhydrins ; 
but a large quantity of water causes their conversion into 
the corresponding hydroxides, which separate as white 
gelatinous precipitates. Zirconium chloride is dissolved 
even by a large quantity of water, but the hydroxide 
Zr(OH)4 separates as a gelatinous, bulky, white precipitate 
on the addition of alkalies. 

Titanium, zirconium, and tin tetrafluoride unite with 
metallic fluorides, forming crystalline salts which correspond 
in composition to the silcofluorides or fluosilicates (p. 
522}, with which they are isomorphous; thus : — 

KgSiFo KoTiFg KoZrFo KaSnFg. 

Potassium Po&sium Potassium Potassium 

flnosilicate. fiuotitanate. fluozireonate fluostannate. 

Titanic oxide, TiOg, has a reddish-brown colour ; stannic 
oxide, SnOg} is white or yellowish- white, hut assumes a 
transient dark yellow or brown colour when heated; 
zirconic oxide, ZrOg, is white. They may be obtained in 
crystals which are isomorphous. Zirconic oxide is infusible, 
and titanic oxide melts only at the heat of the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe ; stannic oxide is somewhat more fusible, although 
very difficult to fuse. Titanic oxide is reduced by charcoal 
at a white heat, and stannic oxide at a full red heat; 
zirconic oxide, however, appears entirely to resist reduc- 
tion; by ignition wdth charcoal in an atmosphere of 
chlorine they are converted into the corresponding chlorides. 
After ignition they are insoluble in acids, except con- 
centrated sulphuric acid; they are dissolved on fusion with 
alkalies.. By dissolving the oxides or the corresponding 
hydroxides in acids, salts such as stannic sulphate, Sn(S04)2, 
are produced ; the titanium and tin salts are so unstable, 
however, that their solutions are decomposed by boiling ; 
the zirconium salts are somew'hat more stable. Stannic 
hydroxide readily dissolves in alkaline solutions, but titanic 
and zirconic hydroxides are insoluble. The salts which 
are formed from the hydroxides or oxides by the action 
of alkalies are mostly analogous to the silicates of the 
form Mg'SiOg ; thus : — 

NagSiOg NagTiOg NagZrOg FagSuOg. 

Sodium silicate. Sodium titanata. Sodium zircooate. Sodium stannate. 

When tin is heated with concentrated nitric acid it is 
converted into white, insoluble, metastannic acid; the 
air-dry substance has the composition SngOjg, hut 

on drying at 100° 0. it is converted into the compound 
HjgSngOig ; metastannic acid has feeble acid properties, 
and furnishes salts which all corr^pond in competition to 
potassium metastannate, EigHgSgOig . On hoilrng a solution 
of titanic hydroxide in hydrochloric acid an apparently 
similar compound is precipitated. 

Stannous hydroxide, Sn2(OH)4, like stannic hydroxide, 
exhibits both basic and acid properties, dissolving in acids 
and also in alkalies; it gradually absorbs oxygen on 
exposure to the air. When a solution of titanic hydroxide 
in hydrochloric acid is dig^ted with metallic copper, it 
becomes violet-blue, and on the addition of an alkali a dark 
brown precipitate separates, which pobahly is the hydroxide 
corresponding to the chloride Tin is the only 


element of this group which may be precipitated as 
suljihide by hydrogen sulphide. 

Vanadium — Arsenic — Niobium — Antimony — 
Tantalum — Bismuth. 


Name. 

Sj mbol. 

At. wt. 

Sp.gr. 

At. vol. 

Vanadium 

V 

61 '2 

5-5 

9*3 

Arsenic 

As 

74-Q 

5 7 

13-9 

Niobium 

Nb 

94 i 

(?) 6-3 

14-9 

Antimony 

Sb 

122 

6 '7 

18-1 

Tantalum 

Ta 

182 

(?) 10-8 

16-8 

Bismuth 

Bi 

207 5 

9'8 

21-1 


These elements belong to the same group as nitrogeu 
and phosphorus, but the relation between them is in a 
marked degree periodic, the resemblance being greatest in 
many respects between arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, 
aud between vanadium, niobium, and tantalum. Y anadium 
is the only member of the gionp, excepting niobium and, 
perhaps, tantalum, which furnishes coloured compound s, aud 
in this respect resembles titanium and chromium, to both 
of which it is about equally related. Relationship may 
also be traced between arsenic and selenzum ; between 
niobium and zirconium, aud niobium and molybdenum ; 
between antimony and tin, and antimony and tellurium ; 
and between tantalum and tungsten. 

The following chlorides and oxides of the elements of 
this group are known : — 

Chlorides. 


V,Cl4 


Bi;ci4 


Arsenic, antimony, and bismuth are readily reduced from 
their oxides, hut the oxides of vanadium, niobium, and 
tantalum are not reduced to the metallic state by ignition 
with charcoal ; vanadium may he obtained by the reduc- 
tion of its dichloride in hydn^n at a bright-red heat. 
Arsem'c has a brilliant, dark steel-grey lustre ; antimony 
has a bluish-white, and bismuth a reddish-white colour ; 
they are hard, and extremely brittle, and had conductors 
of electricity. Arsenic begins to volatilize at 180“ G. 
without fusing; antimony fuses at about 450° C-, and 
bismuth at about 265° 0. They are but little altered on 
exposure to the air at ordinary temperatures, but readily 
oxidize when heated. They are readily acted upon by 
moderately concentrated nitric acid, but are only very 
slowly dissolved by boiling hydrochloric acid. 

Vanadium has been obtained as a whitish-grey powder, 
which under Ihe micrtBcope appears as a brilliant, crystal- 
line, metallic mass possessing a silver-white lustre. It does 
not oxidize at ordinary t^peratures, hut when heated in 
air it rapidly absorbs oxygen, aud is finally converted into 
the pentoxide. It is not attacked by boiling hydrochloric 
acid, hut nitric acid of aU. strengths readily dissolves it. It 
is converted into a mononitride when heated in nitrogen gas. 

Niobium aud tantalum have been obtained only in an 
impure state as black powders. Like vanadium, these 


(?) NCls 

PGlg 

YjCJg 

AsCla 

si)6 13 

BiClg 

m 

v;b3 


(?)V,0]8 


Oxides. 

FjOg 

! (SbA), 
BigOg 


Nbaa 

SbCJa 

TaOlg 


11,04 

VA 

Ta,04 


ilbgOg 

SbjOs 

TagOj 

BigO. 
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elements tave a great tendency to unite with, nitrogen. I 
Vanadium dichloride crystallizes in apple-green coloured 
plates, and vanadium trichloride forms peach-hlossom 
coloured tables ; vanadium tetrachloride is a reddish-brown I 
liquid, which boils at 154° 0. An oxychloride of vanadium, 
YOClg, corresponding to phosphorus oxychloride, POClg, 
is also known ; it is a yellow liquid, which boils at 126° 
0. The vapour density of the tetrachloride, according to 
Eoscoe, corresponds with the formula TCI4, but as it is 
resolved into the trichloride and free chlorine on boilmg, 
and even undergoes the same decomposition at ordinary 
temperatures, it may be doubted whether the density 
observed was really that of the tetrachloride, and not that 
of a mixture of a lower chloride and chlorine, especiaUy as 
from the analogy which vanadium presents to chromium the 
formula VgClg appears to be more probable than the 
simpler formula. 

The vanadium chlorides are dissolved and decomposed by 
water, the tetrachloride forming a blue, the trichloride a 
green, the dichloride a laveuder-coloured, and the oxychloride 
a yellow liquid ; the solution of the dichloride is a most 
powerful reducing agent, and the solutions of the tri- and 
tetra-chloride also exhibit reducing properties, owing to 
the tendency of the dissolved compounds to combine with 
oxgyen to form vanadic acid. 

Vanadium peutoxide or vanadic anhydride, VgOg, 
corresponds in composition and properties to phosphoric 
anhydride; it has a brownish-red colour, and fuses at 
a red heat; it dissolves sparingly in water, forming a 
yellow, strongly acid solution of vanadic acid. By the 
combination of vanadic anhydride with basic oxides in 
various proportions salts corresponding to the three series 
of phosphates, as well as salts of a more complex character, 
are obtained ; thus ; — 

Sodium metaphosphate, ITaPOg 1 Sodium metavanadate, ITaVOg 

„ orthophosphate, lTa 3 p 04 ,, orthovanadate, Na 3 V 04 

,, pyrophosphate, !N‘a 4 P 507 | ,, pyrovauadate, Na 4 V ’207 

Isomorphism has been observed between several corre- 
sponding phosphates and vanadates. The tetroxide and 
trioxide of vanadium also possess feeble acid properties and 
unite with basic oxides. The vanadium oxides dissolve 
in acids, mostly forming salts such as the sulphate 
V202(S04)2, in which the hydrogen of the acid is displaced 
by the radicle VO ; the formation of salts of this kind is 
characteristic of all the metalloids included iii this group, 
and apparently of the metalloids generally. A solution of 
vanadium pentoxide in sulphuric acid, which is red, becomes 
blue on treatment with sulphurous acid or hydrogen 
sulphide, the salt of the pentoxide being reduced to a salt 
of the tetroxide ; by the aid of magnesium the reduction 
may be carried a stage further, and a salt of the trioxide is 
formed, the solution becoming green; and if zinc, cadmium, 
or soEum amalgam is employed, the solution finally 
becomes lavender-coloured, and contains a salt of the 
dioxide. 

Arsenic trichloride, AsClg, the only known chloride of 
arsenic, is a heavy, colourless, oily liquid, which bods at 
132° 0.; it is dissolved by water, probably as a chlorhydrin, 
as its solution in the smallest possible quantity of water 
deposits after some days crystals of the composition 
AsC1 (0H)2. 

Antimony trichloride is a crystalline compound which 
boils at 223° C.; its vapour density corresponds with the 
formula SbOlg. Autimony pentachloride, ShOg, is a 
heavy, yeEowish liquid, which cannot be distilled without 
decomposition. These chlorides are dissolved by hydro- 
chloric acid or a small quantity of water, but a large 
quantity of water converts the trichloride into an insoluble 
oxychloride, SbOCl, and the pentachloride into a compound 
which corresponds in composition to pyrophosphoric acid, 
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viz., H4Sb207. ITo oxychloride of arsenic or antimony 
corresponding to phosphorus oxychloride is known, but a 
crystalline antimony sulphochloride, SbSClg , exists. 

Bismuth trichloride is a very fusible, volatEe, delique- 
scent, colourless compound ; its vapour density corresponds 
with the formula BiOlg ; water converts it into an insoluble 
oxychloride, BiOCl ; when heated in hydrogen it furnishes 
an unstable diehloride, Bi2Cl4 . 

Mohium pentachloride, IsTbClg, is a yellow, easily fusible, 
crystalline substance, which boils at 240° C. ; niobium 
oxychloride, NbOClg , is a white, infusible, but volatile, 
crystalline compound. The formulae of these bodies have 
been established by the determination of their vapour den- 
sities ; both are decomposed by water. The solution of 
niobium chloride in hydrochloric acid becomes blue when a 
plate of zinc is immersed in it. Tantalum pentachloride is 
a yellow, fusible, crystalline substance, which boils at about 
242° 0. ; its vapour density corresponds with the formula 
TaClg ; it is decomposed by water. 

Both oxides of arsenic are white ; the trioxide sublimes 
at about 200° C. without fusing ; the pentoxide, when 
suddenly heated to redness, fuses and is decomposed into 
the trioxide and oxygen. The vapour density of the tri 
oxide corresponds with the formula As^Og. Arsenic 
trioxide is sparingly soluble in cold water, more readily in 
hot water, and freely in hot hydrochloric acid ; the aque- 
ous solution reddens litmus. The pentoxide is delique- 
scent and easily soluble in water, forming a solution of 
arsenic acid, H3ASO4; on evaporating the solution, however, 
even at ordinary temperatures, crystals of an acid corre- 
sponding in composition to pyrophosphoric acid, H^^ASgO^ , 
are obtained, which is converted into the peutoxide when 
heated at about 260° C. Arsenic acid furnishes a series of 
salts analogous in composition to and isomorphous with the 
corresponding phosphates. Arsenic trioxide is almost desti- 
tute of basic properties, and the salts formed by its union 
with basic oxides are not very stable, so that it differs 
greatly from the corresponding oxide of phosphorus ; 
thermochemical investigation confirms this conclusion. 
Thus, on inspection of the following table, which shows 
the amounts of heat which are developed on adding so- 
dium hydroxide solution to solutions of the acids of phos- 
phorus and arsenic, it will be evident that, whereas the 
behaviour of arsenic acid is similar to that of phosphoric 
acid, the behaviour of a solution of arsenic trioxide is 
altogether different from that of a solution of phosphorus 
trioxide (phosphorous acid), the molecule of arsenic trioxide 
regarded as A^a^s? boron oxide, evidently existing in 
solution as a dibasic acid; it is not known whether 
the molecular composition of phosphorus trioxide is 
correctly represented by the formula PgOg, and whether 
therefore the difference between the phosphorus and 
arsenic compounds is to be referred to the existence of a 
difference similar to that exhibited by the formulae PgOg and 
As40g. 


moH. 

PO3H. 

PO2H3 . 

POsHg- 

PO4H3. 

ASO4H3 . 

P 20 rH 4 . 

AS2O3 . 

Jmol. 
1 » 

7,100 

14,880 

7,700 

15,160 

7,430 

14,830 

7,830 

14,830 

0 0 

14^880 

7,300 

2 „ 


16,270 

28,370 

27,080 

27,580 

28,640 

13,780 

3 ,1 



28,940 

34,030 

86,920 



4 „ 






52,740 

15,070 

6 „ 




85,280 

37,400 

64,480 

15,580 


It wiE be evident also on comparing the following table 
with that on p. 518 that much less heat is developed in 
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the formation of the arsenic compounds than in the forma- 
tion of the corresponding phosphorus compounds : — 


Reaction. 

Units of heat 
developed. 

Remarks. 

Asa , Oj 

Asj , O5 

As, 04,H3 

Asg, O5, Aq 

Asa, O3, Aq 

As , O4, H3 , Aq 

AS3O3 , O3 

, Oj 

AsjOg, 3 Hod 

AsoOg.Aq . ... 

AS3O3, Aq 

ASO4H3 , Aq 

154,550 

219.380 
215,630 

225.380 
147,030 
215,230 

64,800 
78,350 
6,800 
6,000 
-7,550 
- 400 

1 Formation of the solid 
f compounds. 

) Formation of the com- 
> pounds in aqueous solu- 
) tion. 

1 Oxidation of the tiioiide 
i when dry, and in solution. 

1 Dissolution of the trioxide 
/ and pentoxide and of 
) arsenic acid in water. 


The oxides of antimony are white or yellowish ; the 
trioxide is fusible and volatile, and is partly converted 
into the tetroxide when heated in air ; the tetroxide is 
infusible, and unalterable by heat ; the pentoxide is con- 
verted into the tetroxide at a red heat The vapour density 
of the trioxide has not been determined, but as it may be 
obtained in crystals isomorphous with those of arsenic 
trioxide its formula is probably Sb^Og. The oxides of 
antimony all exhibit feeble acid properties, dissolving in 
alkalies, but the salts mostly have little stability; the 
most stable salts apparently are those which correspond to 
the potassium salt of the formula KgSb^Ojj. The oxides 
of antimony are soluble in hydrochloric and concentrated 
sulphuric acids ; the trioxide may thus be converted into 
the sulphate, Sb3(S04)3, which is decomposed by water into 
an acid and a basic salt. 

The bismuth oxides are yellow or brown, and are devoid 
of acid properties, but they dissolve in acids ; the pentoxide 
is decomposed and converted into the tetroxide when heated 
to about 220“ 0., and the latter is reduced to the trioxide 
at a somewhat higher temperature. Bismuth sulphate, 
512(804)3, like antimony sulphate, is decomposed by water 
into an acid and a basic salt. 

On boiling a solution of acid potassium tartrate, 
HKC4E40g, with antimony trioxide the so-called tartar 
emetic (Sb0)KC4H40Q, is formed, the oxygenated radicle 
SbO displacing an atom of hydrogen in the potassium 
tartrate ; corresponding arsenic and bismuth compounds 
are formed in a similar manner. 

Niobium and tantalum pentoxides are white and infusible; 
they do not volatilize ; after ignition they are insoluble in 
all acids, but dissolve on fusion with alkalies. They 
exhibit marked acid properties, combining with basic 
oxides in various proportions. The hy^ted oxides 
obtained on decomposing the chlorides by water are acid 
to litmus, and are soluble in hydrochloric and hydrofluoric 
acids. The fluorides of niobium and tantalum, and 
niobium oxyfluoride, readily form double salts with other 
fluorides, which in many cases are isomorphous with certain 
titanium, zirconium, tin, and tungsten compounds which 
do not exactly correspond to them in composition, but in 
which apparently fluorine and osygen displace one another 
isomorphously ; thus, the following pairs of compounds 
are isomorphous : — 

KNbF. HKoSnFg (NH4)2NbOF5 (NH4)3ZrF. 
KsTaFj HKgNbOFy (NH4)2W02F4 (NH4)3NbOFg 

Arsenic and antimony, like phosphorus and nitrogen, 
form gaseous trihydrides, AsHg and SbHg, and arsenic is 
said to famish also a solid dihydride, A82H4. Arsine and 
stibine, AsHg and SbHg, are formed whenever hydrogen 
is evolved in presence of an amenic or antimony compound ; 
they are extremely unstable compounds, especially the 
latter, and are entirely devoid of basic properties. The 
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corresponding compounds of arsenic and antimony with 
positive hydrocarbon radicles, however, like the analogous 
nitrogen and phosphorus compounds, are far more stable 
and combine readily with other elements. Thus, triethyl- 
amine, ^(CoHg),, and triethylphosphine, 5(02^15)3) com- 
bine with acids, forming salts corresponding to the ammo- 
nium salts such as the chloride PH(C2HJ3C1; the 
triethylphosphonium salts, moreover, are stable in presence 
of water, which at once decomposes phosphonium iodide. 
Triethylstibine, Sb(C2H5)3, decomposes hydrochloric acid 
udth evolution of hydrogen, forming Sb(C2H5)3Cl2 ; 
trimethylarsine, however, does not react with acids, but 
with chlorine forms the compound As(CH3)3Cl2,the existence 
of which furnishes a proof that arsenic may function as a 
pentad element. The phosphorus, antimony, and arsenic 
compounds absorb oxygen with great avidity, forming 
powerfully basic oxides such as PO(C«H5)3. They also 
furnish hydroxides such as N(C2Hg)4.dH, P(C2n3)4.0H, 
&c. (p. 575), which exhibit the closest resemblance to the 
alkalies; Thomsen, indeed, has shown that the heat of 
neutralization of the hydroxide N(CH3)4.0H is equal to 
that of the alkalies. The existence of these hydroxides, 
and their behaviour, afford the strongest reason for 
believing that a solution of ammonia at least partially 
consists of ammonium hydroxide, IsrH4.0H (p. 510). 

MoLYBDENUai — T uJn’GSTEX — IJB. i2TIUai. 

Name. SymboL At wt Sp. gr. At toI. 

Molybdenum llo 95 '8 8'6 H‘l | 

Tungsten W 184 18*2 10*1 

Uranium U (?) 180 18*4 9*8 j 

Molybdenum and tungsten are closely related to 
chromium. They may be obtained by reducing their 
oxides at a high temperature in a stream of hydrogen. 
Molybdenum, after fusion, is white, and has a silvery 
lustre ; the powder obtained by reducing tungsten trioxide 
has a grey colour, and strong lustre. Both are difficult of 
fusion, and insoluble in most acids except nitric acid; 
when heated in air or oxygen they are finally converted 
into the trioxides MoOg and WOg. They form the follow- 
ing chlorides and oxides : — 

MojCh MoaClg MoCL MoCIb 

W,Cli .. WCh -wcis WC% 

MOaOs MOj 04 ... MoOa 

Woa04 ... WOs 

Molybdenum pentachloride is the highest chloride 
obtained by heating molybdenum in chlorine gas ; it is a 
black, crystalline substance, which forms a colourl^ 
solution when dissolved in a considerable quantity of 
water ; when heated in air it is converted into a colourless 
oxychloride, MoOgGl^ ; according to Bebray, its vapour 
density corresponds with the formula MoClg. The 
remaining chlorides are not distinctly crystalline; the 
tetrachloride is brown, the tiichloridered, and the dichloride 
yellow; the molecular formulae of these chlorides are 
xmdetennined. In an atmosphere of carbon dioxide the 
dichloride bears a bright red heat without melting or 
volatilizing, the trichloride is resolved into di- and tetra- 
chloride, and the latter when again heated, splits up 
into pentachloride which sublimes, and trichloride which 
remains ; the di- and tri-chlorides are insoluble, but the 
tetrachloride is readily soluble in water. 

Tungsten is converted by chlorine at a moderate heat 
into a hexachlorid^ WClg, which forms black-violet 
cr^tals ; it melts at 275“ C., and boils at 341“ 0. ; from 
the determination of its vapour density it appears that it 
undergo^ decomposition when heated. When pure it is 
insoluble in water below 60* 0., but if the slightest trace 
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of oxyctloride be present it is decomjjosed by "water even, 
in the cold. Tungsten pentachloride crystallizes in black, 
highly deliquescent needles , it melts at 248“ G., and 
boils at 376“ C., and its vapour density at 350“ C. corre- 
sponds -with the formula WClg. It has already been 
pointed out that the existence of pentachlorides of tungsten 
and molybdenum, and of a vanadium tetrachloride, is 
apparently anomalous ; at present, these chlorides, chlorine 
dioxide, CIO^, nitrogen monoxide and dioxide, and, 
perhaps, uranium pentachloride are the only instances 
known to us in which apparently an odd number of 
affinities are disengaged (see p, 473). 

Tungsten tetrachloride is a crystaUine, greyish-brown 
substance ; when strongly heated it decomposes into the 
volatile pentachloride and the non-volatile dichloride, 
which is a loose grey powder, destitute of crystalline struc- 
ture. Tungsten also forms two oxychlorides, WOCl^ and 
’WO 2 CI 2 ; the former is obtained in beautiful ruby-red, and 
the latter in yellow crystals. The formula of the monoxy- 
chloride, WOOli, has been established by determining its 
vapour density. 

Molybdenum trioxide has marked acid properties, but 
the remaining oxides are feebly basic; both oxides of 
tungsten exhibit acid functions. Solutions of molybdous 
salts corresponding to the oxide Mo.^Og are almost black, 
and solutions of molybdic stilts corresponding to the oxide 
M 02 O 4 are reddish-yellow ; the molybdates are mostly 
white. Molybdenum trioxide, M 0 O 3 , melts at a red heat 
to a dark yellow liquid, which on cooling forms a straw- 
yellow mass, breaking up into crystalline scales ; it is 
scarcely soluble in water, but dissolves in hydrochloric, 
nitric, and sulphuric acids. Like silica and other feebly 
acid oxides it combines with basic oxides in a large number 
of different proportions, forming molybdates. Tungsten 
trioxide, WOg, is a canary-yellow substance, insoluble in 
water and in most acids ; it melts at a high temperature, 
and, like molybdenum trioxide, may be volatilizBd by 
heat ; it dissolves in alkaline solutions, forming tungstates, 
of which a peat variety may be obtained by the union of 
tungsten trioxide with basic oxides in various proportions. 
The tungstates are mostly colourless. When a hot solution 
of an alkaline tungstate is mixed with an acid a yellow 
precipitate of tungstic acid, HgWO^, is obtained, which is 
insoluble in water, and forms insoluble salts with all 
metals, except the alkali metals; but by decomposing 
tungstates by the stronger acids at ordinary temperatures 
a soluble variety of the acid, called metatungstic acid, is 
produced, which forms soluble salts with nearly all metals. 

Uranium . — ^The atomic weight of uranium has not yet 
been ascertained, and its position among the elements is 
therefore uncertain, especially as it does not exhibit marked 
analogy to any other element. The generally received 
atomic weight is 120, but Mendeljeff has proposed to 
double this ; L. Meyer, however, considers that from the 
high specific gravity of the metal it is more probable that 
its atomic weight is 180, and that it occupies a position in 
the series near to tungsten. A redetermination of the 
equivalent of this element and an investigation of its 
compounds are much required. 

Uranium is like iron in colour ; it tarnishes when 
closed to the air, and in the pulverulent state takes fire 
at a comparatively low temperature, and burns with great 
brilliancy, forming a green oxide, U 3 O 3 ; it is dissolved 
by hydrochloiic acid, forming a green solution, which has 
powerfM reducing properties. The highest oxide has the 
composition UO 5 . Uranium forms a volatile stable 
tetrachloride; UOl^ j which crystallizes in dark-green 
octahedra, and ah unstable' ’ chloride regarded as the 
pentachloride, UOI 5 ; both are dissolved and decomposed by 
water. 
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When uranium, or either of its oxides, is dissolved in 
nitric acid, a solution of uranic nitrate is formed from 
which the salt may be crystallized in beautiful yellow 
prisms of the composition (U 02 )(N 03 ) 2 , 6 H 2 O ; on the 
addition of potassium hydroxide to a solution of uranic 
nitrate a yellow insoluble precipitate of potassium uranate 
of the composition KgUaG,- is produced. An oxycbloride, 
UOgOlg, corresponding to the nitrate, is obtained on pass- 
ing chlorine over an ignited mixture of charcoal with an 
oxide of uranium. In aU these formnlse, U = 240, 


liAlTTHABTIM — C eEIXJM — ^DiDVIUIUSI — YtTEIUM — ■ 
Ebbittm — ^Thoeium. 


Name. 

SymboL 

At -wt. 

Sp gr. 

At. TOl. 

Lantliainini 

La 

139 

6-1 

22-6 

Cerium 

Ce 

141 

6-7 

21-0 

Didymium 

Di 

147 

a -5 

22-6 

yttrium 

Y 

(?) 89-5 



Erbium 

Ir 

{ 1 ) 170-5 



Tliorixun 

I Th 

(?) 178 -6 

7-7 1 

2^*1 j 


Excepting thorium, these elements are closely related in 
properties ; their compounds are of extremely rare occur 
rence. Lanthanum, cerium, and didymium are alwaj-B 
associated together, and on account of their occurrence in 
the mineral cerite are usually termed cerite metals ; they 
appear to occupy a position intermediate between the 
alkaline earth metals and the metals of the aluminium 
group. The atomic weights of yttrium and erbium, tbe 
so-called gadolinite metals, have not been determined ; 
their compounds much resemble those of the cerite metals. 
The atomic weight of thorium is also unknown ; from the 
properties of its compounds, however, it is not improbable 
that it is a member of the aluminium group. 

Lanthanum, cerium, and didymium have been obtained by 
the electrolysis of their chlorides. Cerium is an extremely 
ductile metal, resembling iron in colour and lustre ; it melts 
more readily than silver, bub much less readily than anti- 
mony. It retains its lustre for a considerable period in dry 
air, but takes fire much more readily than magnesium, and 
burns with great brilliancy. It slowly decomposes cold 
water, and rapidly dissolves in hydrochloric acid. 

Lanthanum and didymium closely resemble cerium in 
their general chemical behaviour. Lanthanum is a slightly 
harder, less ductile metal than cerium, and appears to melt 
nearly at the same temperature. It readily oxidizes super- 
ficially even in dry air, although it takes fire at a much 
higher temperature than cerium. Didymium more closely 
resembles lanthanum than cerium, but has a distinct 
yellowish colour. 

Only one oxide of lanthanum is known, namely, LagOg ; 
it is white, and unalterable by heat, and combines directly 
with water, forming the hydroxide La 2 (OH)g, which is a 
soft, white powder resembling calcium hydroxide. The 
lanthanum salts of colourless acids are all colourless. 

Cerium forms the two oxides CegOg and Oe^O^, Cerous 
oxide, CegOg, has a (J) greyish-blue colour, and on exposure 
to the air is converted into yellow ceric oxide, Ce^O^. 
Cerous hydroxide, Oe 2 (OH)Q, precipitated from the solution 
of a cerous salt by an alkali, is white ; on exposure to the 
air it is converted into a mixture of cerous carbonate and 
ceric hydroxide ; the latter is also obtained on passing 
chlorine into water in which cerous hydroxide is suspended. 
Ceric hydroxide dissolves in .hydrochloric acid with 
evolution of chloirinA, forming a solution of cerous chloride, 
OegOlg, but it forms- with sulphuric acid .a ' brown-red 
solution of ceric sulphate, which is a powerful dxidizing 
agent. Cerous salts iu solution are colourless) but a few 
possess a pale rose colour in the solid state. 
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Two oxides of didymium corresponding to tlie two oxides 
of cerium are known. The lower oxide, Di.,0., is white, 
and in contact with water is slowly converted intu the 
hydroxide, DiifOH)^ ; didymium hydroxide re-^enihles 
aluminium hydroxide in appearance, but has a pale rose 
colour, and the salts formed by dissolving it in acids have 
either a pure rose or violet colour. By gently heating the 
oxide DhOg in air it is converted into the higher oxide 
DigO^j which has a dark brown colour ; it dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid with evolution of chlorine, and in oxy- 
acids with evolution of oxj’gen, forming the same salts as 
are produced on dissolving the lower oxide. 

Yttrium and erbium each form only one oxide, and like 
lanthanum, cerium, and didymium only one corresponding 
chloride. Yttrium oxide, YgOj^, is white, and erbium 
oxide, EroOg, has a pale rose colour ; the former is readily 
soluble in acids, even after ignition, but the latter dissolves 
with great difficulty. The yttrium salts are colourless ; 
but the salts of erbium have a beautiful rose colour, and 
their solutions give an absorption spectrum, which is not 
the case with yttrium salts. When erbium oxide is strongly 
heated it glows with an intense green light, which in the 
spectroscope exhibits a continuous spectrum intersected hy 
a number of bright bands corresponding in position to the 
dark hands in the absorption spectrum of solutions of 
erbium salts. Didymium oxide behaves similarly, and 
solutions of didymium salts give an absorption spectrum 
by which they are readily distinguished from erbium salts. 

The chlorides, nitrates, and sulphates of the cerite and 
gadolinite metals are readily soluble in water, but their 
carbonates are insoluble ; the solutions of their salts all 
possess a sweet astringent taste. The most conclusive 
evidence that lanthanum, cerium, didymium, and yttrium 
are closely allied to the alkaline earth metals is afforded 
by therm ochemical investigation, the amounts of heat 
developed on neutralizing their hydroxides being for 
hydrochloric acid, according to Thomsen’s experiments, 
inferior only to that developed on neutralizing tlie hydr- 
oxides of the alkali and alkaline earth metals, as sliown by 
the following examples : — 


Kame of Hydroxide. 

Units of he 
on nentra 
Sulphur! 3 
acid. 

at developed 
■izing ■with 
Hvdroehloric 
add. 

1 

Difference, j 

1 

Hydroxidea of alkali and alka- 
line earth metals 

Lanthanum hydroxide 

Cerium ,, 

‘ Didymium ,, 

Yttrium „ 

Manganous „ 

Ferrous „ 

Cadmium ,, 

Glucinum „ 

j 31,300 

27,470 

26,030 

25,720 

25,070 

26,480 

24,920 

23,820 

16,100 

27,600 

25,020 

24,160 

23,980 

23,570 

22,950 

21,390 

20,290 

13,640 

3,700 

2,450 

1,870 

1,740 

1,500 

3,530 

3,630 

3,630 

2,460 


Metallic thorium has been obtained as a dark-grey 
powder of the specific gravity 7’65 to 7*79, easily soluble 
in nitric acid, but difficultly soluble in hydrochloric acid. 
Its oxide, ThgOg (if Th = 178*5), is white, and after igni- 
tion is insoluble in all acids except concentrated sulphuric 
acid ; it appears to he destitute of acid properties as it does 
not expel carbon dioxide when fused with alkaline car- 
bonates, Thorium hydroxide is precipitated from solutions 
of thorium salts by alkalies as a gelatinous mass, soluble in 
most acids, but insoluble in alkalies. Thorium chloride, 
ThgClg, is a white crystalline substance, which dissolves in 
water with rise of temperatura Thorium sulphate, 
Th 2 (S 04 ) 3 , is crystalline, and, like the sulphates of the 
cerite and gadolinite metals, is more soluble in cold than in 
hot water. 


I S T E Y 

Peeiodic Belatiou-s of the Element. 

The foregoing description of tlie elements and of srmie 
C(f their more important compounds ■will he sufHcient to 
.'-how’ that, while each element ixianife.sts certam ch.iiacttra 
which distinguish it from all others, many of the element's 
are muie or less closely related in properties, as indeed we 
have already frequently had occasion to point out. 

Elements w’hich exhibit similar properties often differ in 
atomic weight to the same or nearly the same extent ; for 
example, the difference between the atomic weights of 
potassium and rubidium is about 46, and of rubidium and 
cffisium 47*5, since K = 30, Ptb = 85*2, and Cs= 132*7, 
As these three elements are closely related in properties, 
rubidium differing from potassium to about the same extent 
that caesium differs from rubidium, we are led to suspect a 
connection between the atomic weight of an element and 
its properties, especially as with very few exceptions the 
elements all possess different atomic weights. Many 
instances of relation between atomic weight and properties, 
similar in character to that which obtains in the case of 
potassium, rubidium, and ccesium, have been commented 
on from time to time by various chemists, but the connec- 
tion between the atomic weights of the elements generally 
and their properties was not recognized until hlendeljeff in 
1869 pointed out that the latter are periodic functions of 
the former. In other words, if the elements are grouped 
in the order of their atomic weights, it will be found that 
nearly the same properties recur periodically throughout 
the entire series. Hence the whole of the elements may be 
i arranged in a number of groups, each group consisting of 
j members of the same natural family following each other 
in the same order. The elements are arranged in this 
: manner in the following table, although, in order to retain 
elements which are undoubtedly members of the same 
natural family in the same vertical series, a few departures 
from the order of atomic weights are necessary, but 
probably they are necessary merely because the atomic 
weights are incorrectly determined; thus, tellurium is 
placed before iodine, and osmium, iridium, and platinum 
before gold. If the position assigned to uranium be 
j correct, the number at present accepted as its atomic 
weight is much too low. 



element possesses the characters of a metal, a conclusion 
which many chemists are inclined to accept on account of 
the striking analogies to the metals which it exhibits in its 
relation to the halogens, oxygen, &c. As the properties of 
alloys are usually similar to those of their constituent 
metals, whereas the compounds of metals with non-metallic 
elements are in most cases widely different from those of 
the elements which enter into their composition, the fact 
that Troost and Hautefeuille’s sodium and potassium 
hydrides(lsodmm-hydrogen and potassium-hyd.rogen alloys) 
(p. 624)retaia the metallic character of sodium and pot^iom 
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affords evidence confirmatory of tlie assumption ttat ty- 
clrogen lias metallic properties. 

We leave it to the reader to trace out tlie alteration in 
properties wMcli accompanies alteration in atomic weiglit; 
tut "we may point out as an instance that the power to 
combine with other elements is subject to periodic varia- 
tion ; thus, the composition of the highest chlorides and 
oxides of the elements in the first and second horizontal 
series in the above table is as follows : — 

Chlorides. 


LiCl 

GCla 

BCI3 

CCI4 

(?) KCfis 

OCL 

1 

EaCl 

MgCla 

AlaClg 

SiCl4 

PCls 

SCI4 

Cla 




Oxides. 




LijO 

GO 

Bs03 

COa 

EaOs 

O3 

t 

NajOj 

MgO 

aIso; 

SiOa 

PaO, 

SO3 

CI2O3 

The chlorides and oxides of the 

elements of each of the 


following horizontal series exhibit similar differences in 
composition. With very few exceptions, only the ele- 
ments which are included in the same vertical series as 
carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and fLuorine form compounds 
with hydrogen, the stability of which diminishes with 
increase of atomic weight ; but the composition of these 
hydrides is subject to periodic variation, as is shown by 
the following list : — 


EH, 

OH, 

FH 

PH 3 

SHj 

CIH 

ASE 3 

SeH, 

BrH 

SbEg 

TeH, 

IH 


The periodic character of the relation between the proper- 
ties of the elements and their atomic weights is especially 
evident in their physical properties, which are more readily 
compared than the so-called chemical properties, as they 
admit of measurement, although, on account of our imper- 
fect knowledge, comparison is at present possible only to 
a very limited extent. One of the few physical properties 
which has been determined for most of the elements is the 
specific gravity in the solid state j now, on comparing the 
specific gravities of the various elements we find that they 
do not increase progressively with increase of atomic 
weight, but that they increase and diminish periodically. 
Hence, as Lothar Meyer has shown, on taking the atomic 
volumes, or quotients of the atomic weights of the elements 
divided by their specific gravities in the solid state, as 
abscissse, and the atomic weights as ordinates, a curve is 
obtained which exhibits a series of maxima and minima, 
viz., five maxima and five minima in the portion which 
includes barium and the elements of lower atomic weight. 
The most electro-positive elements, lithium, sodium, potas- 
sium, rubidium, and csesium form the five maxima ; hut 
with increase of atomic weight the height to which the 
curve rises also rapidly increases, namely, in the proportion 
Li:m:K:Bb:Cs = 13 ;24::46:57:79. 

The remainmg physical properties of the elements, so far 
as they are known to us, appear to be subject to similar 
periodic variation, hut for a full discussion of the connec- 
tion between the atomic weights of the elements and their 
properties the reader is referred to L. Meyer’s work, Die 
modernm Tkeormi der CTienie (Breslau), 

The estahlishmenb of the periodic law may truly he said 
to mark an era in chemical science, and we may anticipate 
that its applLeatiun and extension will he fraught with the 
most important consequences. It reminds us how im- 
portant above all things is the correct determination of 
the fundamental constants of our science — the atomic 
weights of the elements, about which in many cases great 
uncertainty prevails; it is much to he desired that this 
may not long remain the case. It also affords the strongest 
encouragement to the chemist to persevere in the search 
for new elements. (e e a) 


S T E T 

OEGANIC CHEMISTEY. 

As has been already explained (p. 620) it was at one 
time thought that certain chemicaJ compounds were pro- 
ducible only through the agency of living things, and the 
name “organic chemistry” was in consequence conferred 
upon this branch of the science. The progress of discovery 
has, however, served to break down the barrier that was 
supposed to exist between those and purely inorganic com- 
pounds, since it has been found possible to build up artifi- 
cially a very large number of compounds formerly regarded 
as essentially organic. Nor must it he forgotten that many 
living things elaborate compounds which can in no sense 
be regarded as organic — such as the silica of grasses, the 
carbonate of calcium secreted by molluscs, &c., and the tri- 
calcic phosphate forming the bones of the higher animals. 

Although the nnmher of elements entering into the 
composition of organic compounds is comparatively small, 
yet these compoimds far exceed inorganic bodies both in 
number and complexity of composition. It is indeed the 
vast and ever-increasing numbers of the organic compounds 
that render it necessary to form a separate branch of the 
science for their study, and not any real chemical difference 
between the matter forming these and mineral compounds. 

Definition and Character of Organic Compovnds . — 
Carbon is an invariable constituent of organic bodies, so 
that this branch of the science is sometimes ’ defined as 
“the chemistry of the carbon compounds.” The best 
chemical definition of organic compounds, however, is that 
proposed by Frankland, viz., “compounds tbe molecules 
of which consist of one or more atoms of carbon directly 
combined either with carbon, nitrogen, or hydrogen.” 

After carbon, the elements of most frequent occurrence 
in organic compounds are hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
Sulphur, phosphorus, the halogens, silicon, boron, and the 
metals are of comparatively rare occurrence. The number 
of atoms entering into tbe composition of organic molecules 
is often very great — far exceeding the atoms of the most 
complex molecule of a mineral substance. Thus, stearin 
contams 173_ atoms, and albumin no less than 226. 
Chemical bodies that are possessed of great complexity of 
composition are generally distinguished by the facility with 
which they split up under the influence of the physical 
forces and chemical reagents ; thus organic compounds are 
as a class characterized by their instability. 

Ultimate Analysis of Organic Compounds. 

Before the formula of an organic compound can be 
determined, it is necessary to ascertain the amounts of its 
several constituents — that is to say, to make a quantitative 
analysis of it. The elements carbon and hydrogen being 
of paramount importance axe generally first determined. 
The method employed depends upon the fact that all 
organic compounds undergo combustion when heated with 
easily reducible oxidizing substances, their carbon being 
oxidized to carbon dioxide and their hydrogen to water. 
These two products of combustion being collected in suit- 
able apparatus and weighed, the necessary data for calcu- 
lating the amounts of carbon and hydrogen are obtained. 
The following is a brief description of the process. 

Determinaiion of Garhon and Hydrogen . — A tube of 
Bohemian hard glass of about 10 or 14 millimeties internal 



Fig. 1. — Com.'bugtion Tube. 

oilde ; mixture of substance and CuO; 6-c» rinsings from 
Hiixuig wire; pure CuO; c2-e, metallic copper; e-/, plug of asbestos. 

diameter, after being scrupulously cleaned and dried, is 
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drawn oif in tie blowpipe flame so as to leave a tailed 
extremity of tbe form shown in figure 1. The open end of 
the tube is then held in the flame of the blowpipe till the 
sharp edge of the glass is rounded off. This tube, hnown 
as the combustion tube, is from SOO to 800 millimetres in 
length, according as the substance contains little or much 
carbon. 

The substance generally employed to effect the combustion 
of carbon compounds is cupric oxide (CuO), and as this 
oxide is of a somewhat hygroscopic nature, it is necessary 
to dry it thoroughly before use, and then exclude it carefully 
from the air. Should these precautions not be observed, 
the oxide absorbs water from the air, and when heated in 
the combustion tube this water distils over and is weighed 
with that produced by the combustion of the substance. 
It is therefore found convenient in practice to have another 
glass tube sealed at one end and closely corked at the 
other for the reception of the cupric oxide. This tube is 
of sufficient capacity to contain enough cupric oxide to fill 
the combustion tube, and its diameter is such as to allow 
it to be introduced into the open end of the combus- 
tion tube. 

The substance for analysis, after being finely powdered, is 
dried in a water oven at 1 00° C. till it ceases to lose weight, 
or, if decomposed by heat, in a vacuum over some vmter- 
absorbing substance, such as strong sulphuric acid or 
calcium chloride. TVTien dry it is transferred to a small 
stoppered bottle or corked tube, sealed at one end, and of 
about 40 or 50 millimetres in length. 

The apparatus for absorbing the carbon dioxide is a series 
of light glass bulbs (figs. 2 and 3) containing a solution 
of caustic potash (KHO) of sp. gr. 1*27, through which 
the gases evolved during the combustion are obliged to 
pass. It is customary to attach to one end of the potash 
bulbs a small glass tube drawn to a point at its free end, 
and containing a small piece of solid potash enclosed 
between plugs of cotton wool. This appendage is for the 
purpose of retaining any trace of carbon dioxide or mois- 
ture carried over from the bulbs by the escaping gases. 


Fig. 2 ^Liebig’s Potash Bulbs. Fia. 3. — Geissler's Potash Bulbs. 

The water formed by the combustion is collected in a 
tube (fig. 4) filled with figments (rf dried caldurn chloride 
or pumice stone wetted with strong snlphuric acid. 

The combustion tube when charged 
is heated in a furnace whmh consists 
essentially of a row of gas burners con- 
structed so as to hum a mixture of ctml 
gas and air, and thus obtain a non- 
luminous but very hot flame. Two 
forms of furnace are in common use in 4 , — Calcium 

laboratories. In Hofmann’s furnace a CblondeTube. 
clay cylinder perforated by a large number of very fine holes 
is fitted over the end of each gas burner, thus dividing the 
escaping gas into a number of fine streams, and so ensuring 
its perfect combustion. In Griffin’s furnace the burners are 
constructed on Bunsen’s principle, that is, each burner is 
perforated by holes at its lower end so that a mixture of 
gas and air escapes from its upper extraaoity. The com- 
bustion tube is supported on a thin iron trough lined with 
asbestos, the whole being enclosed by unglazed tiles. 


The cupric oxide intended for use is first heated to red- 
ness in a crucible, and transferred while still hot to its 
tube, wherein it is allow'ed to cool. When sufficiently cool 
the cork is withdrawn, and enough cupric oxide poured 
into the combustion tube to occupy about -Ith of its length. 
The tube or bottle containing the dried pulverized sub- 
stance having been weighed, about half a gramme is then 
introduced into the combustion tube, and a small quantity 
of cupric oxide is poured down after it. The bottle being 
again weighed gives the exact weight of the substance 
employed. The substance in the combustion tube is 
thoroughly mixed with cupric oxide by stirring it about 
with a long wire with corkscrew point. 

More cupric oxide is now added till the tube is filled 
nearly to its open end, and a plug of freshly ignited 
asbestos is finally introduced. The tube is then gently 
tapped while in a horizontal position so as to cause a slight 
subsidence of the contents, thus allowing a free pas.sage for 
gas throughout its whole length. The calcium chloride 
tube is fitted into the open end of the combustion tube by 
means of a tightly fitting cork or caoutchouc stopper, and 
the potash apparatus is attached to the calcium chloride 
tube by means of a short piece of caoutchouc tubing bound 
tightly round with thin copper wire. Both the potash 
bulbs and calcium chloride tube are carefully weighed 
before being attached. The whole apparatus as arranged 
for the combustion is shown in fig, 5 : — 



Fig. 5. — Apparatus arranged for a Combustion. 


TTie front part of the tube is first heated to redness, and 
the gas burners are then gradually turned on so as to cause 
the slow combustion of the substance. When no more 
bubbles pass into the potash solution the gas burners are 
turned out, the point of the tail of tbe combustion tube is 
broken off, and dry air passed through the whole system to 
sweep out the last traces of carbon dioxide and water 
vapour lingering in the tube. In cases where great 
accuracy is required it is desirable to sweep out the com- 
bustion tube first with a current of pure oxygen and then 
with air. This ensure the complete oxidation of any trace 
of carbon that may have scaped the first combustion. 
When the operation is completed the potash bulbs and 
calcium chloride tube are allowed to cool down to the 
atmospheric temperature and then again weighed. The 
increase in weight gives the respective amounts of carbon 
dioxide and water produced. Since carbon dioxide contains 
in 11 parts by weight 3 of carbon (002= 12 + 2 x 16 = 44), 
of the weight of the OOg obtained is due to carbon. 
Similarly of the weight of the water found is due to 
hydrogen (HgO =2x1 + 16 = 18). It is customary to ex- 
press the results in parts per cent. In practice the hydro- 
gen usually comes out a little too high, and the carbon a 
little too low. 

Cupric oxide is sometimes replaced by lead chromate 
m cases where the substance is difficultly combustible, and 
more particularly when the compound contains chlorine, 
bromine, or sulphur. In these latter cases were cupric 
oxide employed, cupric chloride or bromide would be 
formed, and mi gh t volatilize over into the calcium chloride 
tuhe^ thus unduly increasing its weight. Sulphur in 
V — ' 69 
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presence of cupric oxide is oxidized to SOg, and tliis gas 
if allowed to pass into the potash bulbs would be absorbed. 
These sources of error are avoided by the employment of 
lead chromate, because non-volatile lead chloride or bro- 
mide are formed, and sulphur is oxidized to SO3, which is 
fixed as PbS04. When substances rich in nitrogen are 
burnt with cupric oxide, nitrogen dioxide is likely to be 
formed, and this on meeting the air and potash in the 
bulbs is absorbed, and increases the weight of the COg 
apparatus. To obviate this source of error it is necessary 
when dealing with nitrogenous bodies to plug the end of 
the combustion tube with a roll of freshly reduced copper 
gauze. This being kept at a bright red heat during the 
entire operation decomposes the oxides of nitrogen, and 
retaining the osygen, allows only nitrogen to escape.^ 

When the substance to be analyzed is a liquid, a known 
weight is sealed up in a small glass bulb (fig. 6). 

After sealing and weighing (the 
weight of the empty bulb having 
been previously determined) the 

neck of the bulb is broken off, and 

^ ,1 .^1 combustion of liquids 

the broken portion, together with (actual size), 
the bulb itself, introduced into the 
combustion tube, which is afterwards fiEed up with cupric 
oxide, &c., in the usual manner. In burning liquids the 
anterior portion of the combustion tube is, as with solids, 
first heated to redness ; the portiou contaimng the bulb is 
then gradually warmed so as to expel the liquid, which is 
thus made to distil slowly over the red-hot cupric oxide 
which effects its combustion. 


The analysis of gaseous organic compounds is effected 
in eudiometers^ or in special apparatus, of which several 
forms have been devised. (See Bunsen’s Gasometry, Sutton’s 
Yolumetrie Analysis^ Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis, &c.) 

Determination of_ Nitrogen . — Two methods are in use 
for determining this element. Will and Tarrentrapp’s 
method depends upon the fact that many nitrogenous 
bodies when heated with caustic alkalies yield their nitro- 
gen in the form of ammonia, k known weight of the 
substance is intimately mixed with soda-lime, ^ and then 
heated in a combustion tube, the ammonia being absorbed 
by dilute hydrochloric acid contained in a glass apparatus 
attached to the end of the tube. (See fi:g. 7.) 

In conducting an Operation of this kind some sodarlime 
is first introduced 
into the tube; the N^kshh**** 
substance is then 
mixed intimately ^ ^ ^ ^ 

with more soda- 
lime in a mortar, 7 — Determination of Nitrogen b7 Will 

and the mixture Van-antrapp’s method. 

AB,coniIiuaaon a 6 , soda-lime; 8 c, mixture; 
transterred to the c 4, rinsings ; 4 «, soda-lIme ; ef, asbestos ping; C, 

tube; the mortar 

is next rinsed out with more soda-lime, and the rinsings 
are added to the contents of the tube, which is finally 
filled up with pure soda-lime. When charged the tube is 
tapped so as to secure a free passage for the escaping gas 



^ Although the principles upon which, the determinataon of carhon 
and hydrogen in organic bodies depends remain unaltered, the process 
has received several modifications which it is unnecessary to describe 
in detail Thus in some laboratories, instead of the potash bulbs, a 
tube filled ■with " soda-lime” is employed, and the substance, instead of 
being mixed witb tbe CuO in the tube, is placed in a small boat of 
porcelain or plalSnnm, and a slo'w stream of oxygen kept going durmg 
tbe whole process.. Other oxidizers have been also proposed in^ead of 
cupric o:ri[de, suolt as potassium perchlorate or a mixture of sulphuric 
acid and silver iodate, in which latter process the carbon is determined 
directly from the amount of COj produced, and the hydrogen indirectly 
from the amount of oxygen consumed minus the quantity contained in 
the 00,. 

• Soda-lime is prepareil by slaking quicklime with a strong solution 
of caustic soda, and then, heating iill thoroughly dry. 


(as in the combustion for the determination of C and H), and 
after it is laid in the trough of the gas furnace, the acid 
bulb IS attached to it by means of a tightly fitting cork. 
The combustion is performed in precisely the same manner 
as in the process of burning with cupric oxide ; when it is 
completed the tail of the tube is broken off, and air 
drawn through the apparatus so as to draw the last traces 
of ammonia into the acid. If the substance contains 
much nitrogen it is advisable to mix it with some com- 
pound which gives off a large quantity of gas when heated 
in the tube. Sugar or starch are convenient substances 
for this purpose. This dilution of the ammonia prevents 
its too rapid absorption by the acid, and thus diminishes 
the risk of acid being drawn back into the hot tube. 

Having by the above process obtained the nitrogen in 
the form of ammonium chloride, its quantity is deter- 
mined by precipitation as ammonio-platinic chloride, 
(NHJgPtClg, the analysis being performed in the same 
manner as in the quantitative determination of ammonium 
by means of platinic chloride. In calculating the results 
the requisite data are furnished by the facts that 223 '2 
parts of the double salt contain 14 of nitrogen, or 197-_5 
parts of platinum correspond to 28 of nitrogen. Thus, if 
w = weight of substance taken, W the weight of double 
salt obtained, P the weight of platinum, and K the weight 
, . , Wxl4 Px2S , lOON . 

of nitrogen, we have H j or ; also ior 

the percentage of nitrogen. 

Instead of determining the ammonia gravimefcrically it 
may be absorbed by a known quantity of dilute sulphuric 
acid of standard strength, and the amount of acid neutra- 
lized determined by adding litmus, and then a standard 
solution of soda till complete neutralization is effected as in 
ordinary acidimetrical determinations. 

In cases where nitrogen-containing bodies do not yield 
the whole of that element as ammonia on ignition with 
soda-lime, Dumas’s process is employed. This process 
depends upon the fact that aU nitrogenous substances yield 
their nitrogen in the free state when burnt with cupric 
oxide, and in presence of ignited metallic copper. The 
method is thus carried out. 

A combustion tube of suitable length is sealed off at one 
end, and about 2 or 3 inches of hydrogen sodium carbonate 
(NaHCOg) introduced, after which a small quantity of 
cupric oxide is added. A kno'wn quantity of the sub- 
fstance, intimately mixed with cupric oxide, is next intro- 
duced, and then a further quantity of pure cupric oxide, 
the remainder of the tube being finally filled up with 3 or 
4 inches of freshly reduced copper gauze plugging. ISTo 
special precautions need be taken to keep the cupric oxide 
dry. A gas passage having been secured through the tube 
in the usual manner, a delivery tube is tightly adapted 
to the open end of the combustion tube. 

The tube is placed in a gas furnace, and the end of the 
delivery tube plunged beneath the surface of mercury con- 
tained in a mercurial trough. The first proceeding is to 
expel the air from the apparatus. This is effected by heating 
a portion of the hydrogen sodium carbonate in the pos- 
terior part of the combustion tube till a bubble of the gas 
received into caustic potash solution is wholly absorbed. 
When the apparatus is entirely filled with carbon dioxide, 
a graduated receiver containing about ^ of its volume of 
caustic potash solution, the remainder being filled with 
mercury, is inverted over the end of the delivery tube as in 
ordinary cases of gas-receiving over the mercurial trough. 
The combustion is then proceeded with in the usual 
manner,-— the anterior portion of the tube containing the 
metallic copper being first heated to redness, and the heat 
gradually carried hack till the combustion is completed, 
when more of the HaHCOg in the posterior part is heated 
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so as to expel tte last traces of nitrogen. The CO., pro- 
duced by the combustion and from the XaHCOg "being 
absorbed by the potash solution, the graduated receiver 
contains only the whole volume of pure nitrogen. The 
receiver and its contents are accordingly transferred to a 
vessel of water — the mercury and potash solution allowed 
to be replaced by water, the receiver is raised till the 
pressure is equalized by the water being at the same level 
both inside and outside, and the volume of gas is read off, 
the temperature of the air of the room and the height of 
the barometer being at the same time noted. 

If N = weight of nitrogen in grammes, t the tempera- 
ture of the air, 6 the height of the barometer, e the tension 
of aqueous vapour at the temperature and V the volume 
of nitrogen in cubic centimetres — 

0-0012562 

' (1 -f 0-00367i=)760 ‘ ° ^ 

(0-0012562 being wt. of 1 c.c. of at 0° C. and 760 
mm. bar.). 

Determ'mtion of the Halogen Mements, Sulphur, and 
Phosphorus . — The halogens are sometimes determined as 
silver salts, by burning a known weight of the substance 
with pure quicklime in a combustion tube, dissolving in 
dilute nitric acid, and adding silver nitrate. Sulphur and 
phosphorus may be determined by fusing a known quantity 
of the substance with a mixture of potassium hydroxide 
and nitrate in a silver dish. The sulphur is by this means 
oxidized to sulphuric and the phosphorus to phosphoric 
acid, and, on dissolving the fused mass and acidulating, 
these acids can be estimated. 

By the method of Carius the halogens, sulphur, and 
phosphorus can be determined, if necessary, in one opera- 
tion. A known weight of the substance is sealed up in a 
strong glass tube with about 20 times its weight of nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1 *4), and the tube then heated for some hours 
in an oil-bath to a temperature of 140° - 300° C. The sub- 
stance is completely oxidized by this operation, the sulphur 
and phosphorus being converted into their respective acids, 
so that their determination then becomes an operation of 
inorganic analysis. If halogens are present, it is custo- 
mary to add a few crystals of silver nitrate before sealing 
up the tube. After the operation the haloid silver salt 
is filtered off, the excess of silver is removed from the fil- 
trate by HCl, and H 2 SO 4 or H 3 PO 4 is determined in the 
ordinary way. 

Determijiaiion of Oxygen . — ^Although several processes 
have been devised for the direct estimation of oxygen (by 
Baumhauer, Maum.ene, and Mitscherlich), they are seldom 
employed in laboratories. This element is usually deter- 
mined by “ difference,” i.e., by adding the percentages of tiie 
other elements, and subtracting the result from 100 . 

Fonnulae and Ccmditidion of Organic Oompovnds. 

JSmpirical Formidce. — ^Ha-ving by the above methods of 
analysis arrived at the percentage composition of a sub- 
stance, the next step is to determine its formula. The 
empirical formula is obtained by dividing each percentage 
number by the atomic we%ht of its respective element. 
Thus, supposing an analysis of common alcohol gavetiie 
following percentage numbers : — 


Carbon 

Hydrogen........ 

62-15 

Oxygen (by difference) 

34-79 

100*00 


Dividing these by the respective atomic weights — 

C=^^=4-3 , =13-0 , 0 = ^^^2-2 . 

12 1 16 

These numbers show that the atoms of C, H, and 0 are 


present in numbers ha-ving the ratios 2 : 6 : 1 , since by the 
atomic theory the atoms of each element mu.st exist in a 
compound in integral numbers. The differences between 
the integral and fractional numbers are justly assignable 
to the unavoidable ‘‘experimental errors” of analysis. 
Thus the simplest formula that can be given to alcohol 
from the foregoing analysis is OgHgO, and it is usual to 
express the results in the following manner : — 


Theory CjHjO. 

C. =24=52-17 
:Hg= 6 = 13-04 
0 =16=34-79 


Fonnd. 


C 52-15 

H 13-06 


0 (by difference) 34-79 


46 100-00 100-00 

This imaginary example may serve to show that the 
determination of empirical formula cannot he made accord- 
ing to any fixed set of rales. The errors of experiment are 
seldom so small as in the supposed ihustration, and in cases 
where these are large, and where the substance contains a 
large number of atoms in its molecule, great difficulty is 
often experienced. 

Moleetdar Formulce . — The formulae obtained by the 
method just described express simply the ratios existing 
between the numbers of atoms in the molecule of a sub- 
stance, without regard to the actual number of atoms in 
such a molecule. Reasoning downwards from the law of 
Avogadro, which has been explained in the foregoing por- 
tions of this article, it will be seen that the volume of such 
molecules as do not undergo dissociation when heated is 
always equal to the volume of the molecule (2 parts by 
weight) of hydrogen. To ascertain molecular formula, 
therefore, all that is necessary is to determine the vapour- 
density of the substance as referred to hydrogen. Thus 
the analysis of benzene, a hydrocarbon obtained from 
coal tar, leads to the formula CH, but there is no 
evidence to show whether its molecular formula is CH, 
C 2 H 2 , C 3 H 3 , C 4 H 4 , C 5 H 5 , or C,H,r By experiment its 
vapour density is found to be 39, so that its molecular 
weight is 78. Dividing this number in the ratio C : H, 
i.e., 12 : 1, we obtain 72:6 as the actual ratio of the 
weights of 0 and H existing in the molecule. Seventy- 
two parts of C correspond to l-l — 6 atoms, and 6 parts by 
weight of hydrogen correspond to -f- = 6 atoms, so that the 
molecular formula of benzene is CgHg . 

Again, with respect to alcohol. The vapour-density 
(H=l) is 23, so that ite molecular weight is 46. This 
number, however, agrees with the molecular weight of a 
substance having the formula CgHgO, since 12 x 2 + 6 
+ 16 = 46 ; hence this formula must he assigned to alcohol, 
and we have an illustration of a case in winch the empiri- 
cal and molecular formulse are identical. 


Determination of Vapotir-densitg. 

In practice, the vapour-density is determined by the 
method^ of Dumas or Hofmann. 

Dimas's Method . — ^In Dumas’s process the weight of a known 
volrane of vapom- is ascertained in the followir^ manner (see fig. 8). 

A glohnlar glass flask, as light as possible, \nth a neck fused into 
it, is first provided. The capati^ of the globe may vary from ^ 
to 4 litre, according to the amount of substance to be operated npon. 
The neck is drawn out in the blowpipe fiame to a capillary termi- 
nation of about one millimetre diametar, and then bent up so as to 

a jt above the surfeu® of the liquid of the bath in which the 
is to he immersed. The is first weighed full of air— the 
Ifflnp^tare and height of the barometer being noted. 

By warming the ^ohe, and plunging the point of the neck into 
some ofthe l^uid of -wMeh the vapour-density is to be determined, 
a few grammes of the latter are introduced. The globe and its cou- 
tents are then imaged , into a bath of water, paraffin, or fimble 
metal kept at a constant temperfiture, at least 20“ or 30“ C above 
theboiling-pcant of the substance, Ab soon as tiie vapour ceases to 
rush out of the capillary orifice of the neck, the point is scaled 
hennetieaHy by the blowpipe flam^ the height of the'lmronieter 
and the temperature of the bath Iwing observed. 
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The glohe, after heing deaaed and allowed to eool, is again 
weigliett, tile tempera- 
ture and height of the 
harometer being at the 
same time observed. 

The capacity of the 
globe is measured by 
breaking the point of 
the neck under mercury, 
when the metal rushes 
in to supply the place of 
the condensed vapour. 

As the expulsion of air 
by the escaping vapour 
is seldom complete, 
there usually remains a 
bubble of residual airj 
■which must be allowed 
for by running in a . 
known quantity of met- 
cury from a burette. 


The total quantity of _ _ 

mercury is then poured 



-Dumas’s Vapour-density Apparatus. 


out and its volume mea- A, glass gloUe, supported bv wire claw; 6, project- 
sured. The calculation thermometer; 

is madefromthesedata D, gas-bumer for heatmg batE 
by the folio-wing approximative method: — 

Let m = -weight of globe + air at the temperature i of weighing 
and hei^t of barometer i ; 

m'= weight of globe + vapour at the temperature H of seal- 
ing and height of barometer V ; 

Y = capacity of globe in cubic centimetres ; 

X = weight of V cubic centimetres of air at f and 6, 

Then m — weight of vacuous globe ; 

\)=-weight of substance. 

Let H = -wt. of V O.C. of hydrogen at f and 5', then the vapour- 
density {d) referred to hydrogen is 

IVnen residual air (r) is found in the 
glohe, V —r= capacity of globe. 

In very exact determinations cor- 
rections must be made for (1) the 
expansion of glass, (2) the difference 
of temperature and pressure between 
■the first and second weighings of the 
gjlobc, and (3) the difference in den- 
sity between the drop of fluid remain- 
ing in the rfobe and the density of 
mercury. For most chemical pur- 
poses, however, the above-given ap- 
proximation formula is sufficiently 
accurate. 

For high temperatures the globe is 
immersed in the vapours of boiling 
mercury, cadmium, or ziac, and the 
apparatus is modified accordingly. 

Qa/y-Lussao and Hoftnann's Methods. 

— ^These. methods have for their object 
the measurement of the volume of 
a kno-sm weight of vapour, Gay- 
Lussac’s method, being available only 
for substances boiling below 100“ C., 
has been gradually rmlacei by Hof- 
mann’s modification (ng. 9). 

A glass tube about 1 metre in length 
and 20 mm. diameter, closed, at one 
end, is graduated and calibrated. The 
tube being filled with mercury, and 
inverted in a vessel of the same hquid, 
is practically a barometer with an ex- pia. 9. Hofmann’s Yapour- 
aggeratad Torricellian vacuum. Sur- density Apparatus, 
rounding this tube is a wider tube, aa, graduated barometer tube 
through which the vapour of any standing in fxmnel; A, height of 
liquid boiling at a constant tempera- mercury column; BB, outer 
tare « bepeese^ tad tlita the Lo- gSr 

meter tube and its contents kept at hot vapour is introduced; f, 
■that temperaturei tube by which hot vapour and 

Tl,embetaoerfwlioha.™pota- 
density IS to he determined IS weighed boiling liquid, and t' ■with, a 
(about gram.) in a minute stoppered condenser, 
bottle, and passed up into the Torricellian vacuum. According 
to the boiling-point of the* substance (which is, of course, much 
lowered by the reduced pressure), the vapour of alcohol, water, 
aniline, or amyHc alcohol is passed through the space hetween -the 



■two tubes till the temperature and volume of vapour remain con- 
stant. The height of the mercury column, the temperature to which 
the vapour is heated, and the height of the barometer in the room 
being observed, all the necessary data are obtained. 

Let m = -weight of substance in grammes ; 

Y = volume (in c. c. ) occupied by vapour at temperature t ; 

Ti = height of mercury in tube above mercury in reservoir ; 
h = height of barometer in room. 

Then h - h — pressure upon vapour. 

Let H = weight of V c.c. of hydrogen at a pressure h—h and 
temperature t. 

Then the vapour-density (d) referred to hydrogen is 



For exact determinations at high temperatures the tension of mer- 
cury vapour (e) at the temperature (t) must be allowed for, and the 
pressure upon the vapour then becomes b~h—e. 

In some cases tke substance of which, the molecular 
formula is to be determined does not admit of vaporization, 
being decomposed by heat. With such substances, some 
method other than the determination of the vapour-density 
must consequently be resorted to. In the case of acid or 
basic compounds, the problem admits of easy solution. 
Thus, supposing we desired to determine the molecular 
weight of acetic acid without having recourse to a vapour- 
density determination. Having ascertained that the acid 
contains one atom of hydrogen replaceable by metals, or, 
in other words, that it is monobasic, the silver salt is pre- 
pared, and the amount of silver determined. All the 
necessary data are then obtained. Thus, supposing the 
analysis to give 64‘67 per cent, of metal, the molecular 
weight of the salt, i.e., the weight containing one atom of 
silver, wiU be given by the proportion — 


Whence 


64-67 : 100 : : 108 : a: . 
a;=167. 


The weight of the “ acid-radicle ” is therefore 
167-108 = 59. 

And as one atom of H is replaced by the Ag, the molecular 
weight of the acid is 60. 

The empirical formula deduced from the ultimate 
analysis would be CHgO^SO, so that the molecular 
formula is 2 (CH 20 ) = G 2 H 402 . 

With polyhasic acids the problem is somewhat more 
complex, but the solution is effected in a similar manner, 
i.e,, by estimating the metal in a normal salt. Silver salt.s 
are employed when obtainable, as they are generally 
anhydrous and easily purified by crystallization. 

As a further illustratioii we now give an example of the determin- 
ation of the molecular weight of a basic substance. Supposing an. 
an^ysis of the base triethylamine to have given the following 


results : — 

Carbon, 71 "29 

Hydrogen, 14 *85 

Hitrogen, 13’86 


100-00 


The base is monacid, foi-ming a hydrochloride containing one mole- 
cule of HGl, and this hydrochloride forms a double platinum salt 
containing 1^o molecules of the hydrochloride to one molecule of 
planum; 100 parts of the platinum salt left, on ignition, 32T4 
parts of platinum, so that, to find out the amount of salt containing 
one atom of platinum, we have — 

32-14 : 197-5 : ; 100 : a; 
a!=614-5. 

Putting as for -the unknown molecular "weight of the hase, the mole- 
cular weight of the salt is—: 

2HC1- 73-0 
Pt=197-5 
014 = 142-0 


2»-i- 412-6 
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It was shown hy analysis that 197 '5 parts of platintun represented 
614 ’5 parts of the double salt, so that — 

2js + 412-5 = 614'5 
a:=101 . 

Making use of the percentage numbers given by ultimate analyais, 
we have the following ob\-iou3 proportions for finding the weights 
of the respective elements contained in this molecular weight : — 
100 : 101 : : 71-29 ; C 
100 : 101 : : 14-85 : H 
100 : 101 : : 13-S6 : JT 


Whence 0=72*0, H=14 9, 17=13-9, and the numbers of the 
atoms are : — 


By the atomic theory these numbers must be integral, so that the 
numbers of atoms are 6, 15, and 1: and the molecular formula is 

CeHisN. 


When a base does not readily form double platinum salts, 
the molecular formula is deduced from the analysis of an 
anhydrous normal salt. In the case of compounds which 
are neither acid nor basic, and which do not admit of 
vaporization, the molecular formula can only be indirectly 
arrived at by considering the chemical transformations of 
the compound and its relationship to known substances 
A molecular formula obtained by this means implies that, 
could the substance be vaporized, its molecular volume 
would correspond to the molecular volume of hydrogen. 

Rational, Constitutional, or Structural Formulce. — The 
molecular formula of an organic compound simply expresses 
the fact that the molecule of such compound coutains so 
many atoms of each of its constituent elements, and in the 
earlier stages of the science chemists were contented with 
such representation of their analytical results. As the 
science developed, however, it soon became evident that 
substances might have the same percentage composition, or 
even the same molecular formula, and yet exhibit under 
the influence of the same reagents totally distinct characters. 
These facts, which will be more fuUy discussed in a sub- 
sequent part of this article, led to the necessity of devising 
some method by which organic formulae could be made to 
represent the behaviour of the respective compounds under 
the influence of decomposing agents — ^in other words, the 
manner in which the compound was capable of splitting up 
or of being resolved, and, as a necessary result, the converse 
fact of representing the manner in which the elements of a 
compound were grouped together. These rational, consti- 
tutional, or structural formulae must be regarded solely 
from a chemical point of view ; they are symbolic repre- 
sentations of chemical facts, and in no way represent the 
physical grouping of the atoms in space. They may be 
most conveniently defined as artificial epitomes of the re- 
actions of compounds, indicating that when decomposed the 
compounds separate into such and such groups, and that 
when it is possible to bring these groups or radicles 
together, the compound can in most rases be built up or 
synthesized. 

Let us now, by -way of illustration, proceed to consider 
the method of arriving at the constitutional formula of 
some t3q)ical compound. 

The molecular formula of acetic acid, as previously 
shown by its ultimate analysis and the determination of 
silver in its silver salt, is — 


Being a monobasic acid, one of its hydrc^en atoms is 
replaceable by metals. This fact is expressed, as in the 
case of inorganic acids, by the formula — 

H.C2H3O2 . 

But this formula does not exprera the whole of the 
decompositions possible to th.e acid ; the residue CgHgO^ 
being capable of further subdivision, the formula may bo 


farther developed. Thus, acetic acid may be formed by 
the action of acetyl chloride upon water, according to the 
reaction — 


C2H3O.GI + OH3 = aEgO^-H -f HCl . 

Thus the radicle acetyl C2H3O is shown to enter into the 
composition of acetic acid, and the formula therefore be- 
comes .r ^ 




In confirmation of this formula several reactions might be 
mentioned in which the acetyl group is left unchanged, 
while the hydroxyl, HO, is withdrawn and replaced by 
other elements or radicles. For example — 


ao-aHsO + PCI3 = CoH„o.ci 4- hci 4- poq, 

Aceac «ia. Hyarochlonc 


5(H.0.C2H30) 4- P2S5 = o(H.S.C2H30) 

Acetic acid. ™aeeticadd 


+ P2O5 

Phosphoxtis 

pentoxide. 


Ea.0.C2H30 4- C2H30.Ci = C2H3O.O2H3O.O 4- EaCl. 

Sodium acetate. Acetyl chloride. Acetic oxide chlm ule 


Eext with re.sp8ct to acetyl itself. "WTien acetic acid is 
electrolyzed, hydrogen is evolved at the positive pule and 
carbon dioxide and ethane (CoH(.) at the negative. Now, 
ethane can be shown to be identical with di-muthyl {CH})_„ 
so that the radicle methyl is thus shown to exist in acetic 
acid — a fact which receives confirmation from several le- 
actions, two of which may be now considered. 

When potassium cyanide acts upon methyl iodide, a 
substance known as acetonitrile (OH3.CN) is produced — 
CH3I 4- KCN = CH3.CN 4- HI. 

Methyl iodide. Potassium cyanide. Ac itoaitnle. Potassium Iodide. 

By heating acetonitrile with water or caustic potash solu- 
tion, acetic acid and ammonia are formed, thus — 

CH3.CN 4- 2OH2 = CH3. CO. 0 . H 4- NH3 . 

Acetonitrile. Wat»r. Acetic acid. Ammonia. 


When barium acetate is submitted to dry distillation, 
it decomposes in the manner shown by the following 
equation : — 

Ba02.(CH3.C0)3 = C0.(CH3)24-BaC03 . 

Barium acetate. Acetone. dhonSe. 


Thus the most developed formula of acetic acid is 
CH3.GO.O.H, or, as it is more conveniently expressed — 


(CH3 

COOH. 


The bracket signifies that the two carbon atoms are 
directly united. 

Graphic Formidoe. — Graphic formulae having already 
been explained (see p. 47 3), it is here only necessary to 
illustrate their application to organic compounds. The 
following are typici examples : — 


Kama of Compound. 

Acetic acid. 


Triethykmine. 


Hafional Formula. Graphic Formula. 


\ COOH 

H— C— H 


o=i-o- 

fCsHg 

H 

(CA 

H— i~H 

H_i— H 


H H I H H 
H— 6—0 — ^N — O— O-H 

ii U 
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Kame of Compoimif. B&tlonal FormuU. 

TJ«a. C0{^ 


Graphic FormiiU. 

H O H 


k i 


Now propyl can be written in two different ways, according 
as the elements are grouped differently; thus — 

(CH3CH3CH2)', 

(CHCH3GH3)'. 


Trimethyl-methane. 0 


H 

CH3 

CH3 

CB3 


■S.—G— 0 —G—K 


H 

H- 


IsoTnenm . — ^It has been mentioned that organic sub- 
stances may have the same percentage composition and 
molecular formula, and yet erhiUt totahy distinct chemical 
and physical characters. To this phenomenon the general 
term isomerism is applied, and the compounds are termed 
isomerides, or are said to be isomenc. The differences 
between isomeric bodies are well ezplained on the view 
that such bodies possess different constitutions, or that their 
elements are grouped in different ways. Constitutional 
fotmulse are thus absolutely indispensable for the repre- 
sentation of isomerides. As will be seen subsequently, 
there can be several kinds of isomerism, but we shall here 
restrict the term to two classes of cases. 

( 1 .) Isomerism proper or Fhydcal Isomerism . — ^In these 
cases the substances are identical in their composition, 
vapour-density, and chemical behaviour, but exhibit dif- 
ferent physical properties. Thus there are several hydro- 
carbons known as terpenes, having the formula CjoHjg, 
which exist in the oils of turpentine, lemon, bergamot, 
orange, <fcc., and which exhibit the same behaviour under 
the influence of chemical reagents, differing only in their 
odour and action upon polarixed light. Again, the empiri- 
cal formula C4Hg08 includes several organic acids (tartaric 
acid being one of the nrunber) which are physical isomerides 
differing from one another oiJy in their crystalline form 
and action upon polarized light. 

( 2 .) Chemicod Isomerism . — In these cases the compounds 
are identical in composition and in their molecular formulae, 
but differ in physical properties and chemical behaviour in 
certain reactions. 

For instance, by taking one atom of hydrogen from the 
hydrocarbon propane (CgHg) we obtain the radicle propyl 
(OgHi^), and if we suppose one atom of hydrogen in marsh 
gas or methane (OHJ to be replaced by propyl, we get the 
hydrocarbon tetrane or diethyl — 



Metliaue, Tetrane. 


The differences are still more strikingly shown by the use 
of graphic formulae — 


H H H 

i-U 


PropyL 


H H H 

i 1 I 
a—c— c-c— B 

! ! 1 

H H 

Pseudopropyl. 


Distinguishing these radicles from each other by the names 
propyl and psendopropyl, it is clear that we canhave a tetrane 
containing propyl and another containmg pseudopropyl — ■ 



CH2CH2CH3 

H 

H 

H 

or propyl-methane. 


I'CHCHgCHg 

(h 

Pseudopropyl methane. 


These formulae can, of course, be written in a more con- 
densed form; thus — 

CH3.C3H, CH3.CH(CH3)2, 

pxSSethaue. Methyl-pseudopropyl. 


or 


The graphic formulas help to show still more clearly that 
the elements can be grouped only in two different ways — 


or diethyl. 


gja(CH3)3 . 

Trlmetliyl-inethajie 


H 

H— L-H 
H — C~— H 
H— H 
H— 0— H 

Tetrane or diethyl 


H H H 

i 

H— 0— ( 


^ LcLh 


H— G— H 

I 

H 

Trhnethyl-methane. 


The fact thus shown possible by formulation is borne 
out experimentally. Two tetranes actually exist, — one, 
which from its mode of formation can be shown to be 
propyl-methane or diethyl, having a boiling point of 1 “ C., 
the other, which can be shown to be pseudopropyl-methane, 
boiling at - 16 ° C. 

The esperimental confirmation does not, however, end 
here. The same isomerism can be shown to exist among 
all the derivatives of these two propyls. Thus we have — 


1 Nosiun Sxuns. 

ISOUZUIO SEUIES. I 

Name of Componnd. 

lormulB. 

Boiling 

point. 

Speciflo 

grarity 

Name of Compound. 

romnla. 

Boiling 

point. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Hexane or dipropyl 
Propyl chloride or ) 
cmori^ropane | 
Propyl hroipide or ) 
bromoprdpaue \ 
Propyl iodide or/ 
iodopropane J 

Propyl alcohol or ) 
ethyl caihmol ,j 

Propylamine or) 
anudopropane ) 
Bulyric acid 

03 E 7 .C,H, 

03H7C1 

OgHj-Br 

GgH^I 

OaHr.OH 

C 3 H 7 .NH 5 

CaHy-COOH 

70* 

46*5'’ 

71° 

102* 

97 ■4* 

49 -S* 

162*5° 

•669 at 16° 

•915 at 0° 

1-36 at 16° 

1-76 at 16° 

•806 at 15° 

! -728 at 0 ° 
•982 at 0° 

Hi'pseudopropyl 

Pseudopropyl ) 
chloride ( '*'• 

Psaudopropyl ) 
■bromide J 

Pseudopropyliodide 

Pseudopropyl al- ) 
coholordimethyl > 
carbiuol ) 

Pseudopropylamine 
Pseudobutyric acid 

\ CH(CH3)3 
OH(CH3)aCl 

OH(CH3)aBt 

CH(OH3)aI 

CH(OHs)a.OH 

CH(OHs)a.NHa 

OH(OHa)a.OOOH 

68 ° 

39° 

61° 

89-5° 

82-86° 

32° 

164° 

•67 at 17° 

•874 at 10° 

1-32 at 13° 

1-70 at 15° 

•786 at 16* 

•69 at 18° 

■969 at 0° 
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This list miglit be considerably extended, but suiBLeient 
examples have been given to illustrate the phenomena 
under consideration. 

Not only do these isomerides differ in physical pro- 
perties, but they exhibit different and characteristic trans- 
formations under the action of the same reagent. Thus, 
normal propyl alcohol when oxidized yields propionic 
acid ; — 


H H H 

H— C— i— A— 0— H + Oa 
1 1 ^ 

H H 0 

=H— C— C— C— 0 

— Hh-OHj 

H H H 

Normal propyl alcohoL 

H H 

Propionic acid. 

Water. 

Under the same circumstauces pseudopropyl alcohol yields 
the substance known as acetone or dimethyl ketone : — 

H 

H 


j 

H— 0— H 

I 

j 

H— 0— H 


H— G— 0-H-l-O = 

j 

0=0 -1- 

OH2 

j 

H— G— H 

1 

1 

H— C— H 

1 


1 

H 

Pseudopropyl alcohol. 

H 

Acetone. 

Water. 


The distinguishing character of this class of isomers is 
that the isomerides can be shown to belong to the same 
series of compounds, or, according to Schorlemmer, “ they 
contain the same number of carbon atoms linked together.” 

Eeactions that give rise to the formation of a compound 
capable of existing in two isomeric modifications frequently 
result in the production of both isomers, but the precise 
conditions which regulate the relative quantities of the two 
compounds are not yet known. 

Certain relationships have been shown to exist between 
the physical and chemical properties of isomeric bodies, 
although numerous exceptions render the exact expression 
of these relationships an impossibility in the present state 
of knowledge. Thus, as a rule, the boding points of the 
compounds of an isomeric senes are lower than those of 
the normal series (see preceding table) — or, more generaEy, 
the boiling point is higher the more simple the constitution 
of the substance. 

Since different amounts of heat are concerned in the 
production of isomeric bodies, it must be admitted that 
such bodies are stored with different amounts of potential 
energy. Adopting this view, some chemists have recently 
sought an explanation of isomerism in the different amounts 
of potential energy thus contained in isomerides, and have 
thrown distrust upon the “ constitutional ” theory. In 
taking this view, however, the true position seems reversed 
— the fact that isomerides contain different stores of 
potential energy by no means does away with the hypo- 
thesis that they poss^ different constitutions. It seems, 
on the contrary, that the difference of energy is accounted 
for on the view that the bodic® possess a difference of 
constitution, since the contained energy results from the 
relative positions of the atoms or radicle with r^ard to 
the intra-molecular chemical forces. 

MetanwrisTn .. — Compounds having the same molecular 
formula may result from the combination of totally distinct 
radicles, and exhibit in cons^nence not only a marked 
difference of physical properties, hut in almc®t all cas^ 
different chemical transformations nnder the influence of 
the same reagent. Such substances are ®iid to be mdor 
meric. The subjoined examples illustrate this class of cases. 
It is to be observed that, as witii true isomeric compounds, 
two metameric bodies are frequently produced in the same 
reaction. For instance, most of the methods given for 


obtaining ethyl cyanide yield a mixture of this compound 
with the isocyanide. 


Empirical Formula^ CgHgN. 
C|H. CHg 


N N N 

/\ /\ /\ 

H H CaHj H CHg CH* 

Propylwmae. Methyl-etliyl«niii». Trlmsthylamine, 


Empirical Formula, C-HgO. 

H H O 


HA— 0— H H— C— ( 

i I 




■H HjG-C-CHs 


H H 

Propionic aldehyde. 


Empirical Formula, C3H5N. 

H5C2— CSN HgCg— 

Ethyl cyanide or Ethyl iaocyanide or 

propiomtrile. ethyl carbamine. 

Fdijrrvsrmti , — Compounds having the same percentage 
composition hut different vapour-densities are said to 
polymeric; thus — 


Name of Compound. 

j Formula. 

Vapour- 

density. 

BoOinsr- 

point. 


' C.'H, 

. C,E, =3(C2H,) 

1 CaHg =i(C,E,) 

1 CioHxo=5(CA) 

13 


RenzpiTifl 

89 

81“ 

Slyrolene 

62 

U5^ 

Dihydroaaphthalene . ... 

65 ! 

210 " 


The above list exhibits the rise in boiling-point with in- 
crease of vapour-density. 

Polymeric bodies may be isomeric or metameric; the 
following, for example, are metameric polymerides : — 


Formic aldehyde. 

Acetic acid 

Lactic acid 


j COH 

IooSh =0.H.0.=2(0H.0) 


CLASSmOATION OP ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. 

Homologous Series. — Carbon being a tetrad element is 
only saturated by four atoms of a monad element, or by any 
number of atoms the joint atomicities of w'hich are eqni 
to four. Thus the following are saturated compounds ; — 

oh; , GHcy , GO'ci; , , on"'cv , ci; . 

Among inorganic compounds many instances occur in 
which two or more atoms of the same element unite, 
such, for example, as in the ferric and manganic salts. In 
these (»3es, however, the number of atoms thus entering 
into combination is seldom great. In the carbon atom wa 
meet with the greatest tendency to unite with similar 
atoms, and this special property of carbon accounts for the 
greaA multiplioily of organic compounds. 

Matrin^ use of grapMc notation, the tetrad carbon atom 

is thus represented — G — . If two atoms of carbon unite 

by one bond of each, the resultant atomicity of the group is 6 ; 
if 3 atoms unite the resultant atomicity is 8, and so on : — 

-L -L 

-L -i- 

X X 

' X 

1 

Thus every additional atom of carbon brings two active 


X 

I 


X 

X 
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units of atomicity into the molecule, and if we suppose 
these carbon atoms to be saturated by hydrogen, we shall 
have an ascending series of hydrocarbons, each member of 
which differs from the one beneath it by + CHg . Such 
series are known as homologous series. The following are 
examples : — 


CH^, Methane. 
C2H5, Ethane. 
CjHg, Propane. 
C4Hjo,Tetrane. 
C5H12, Pentane. 


CH4O, Methyl alcohol. 
CjHgO, Ethyl „ 
GgHflO, Propyl ,, 
C4H10O, Butyl „ 
C5H12O, Amyl , , 


CH^Oj, Formic aad. 
C3H4OJ, Acetic „ 
CaHgOa, Propionic,, 
C4H8O3, Butyric „ 
CjHjgOa, Yalenc „ 








Isologous Series . — An inspection of the foregoing formal® 
will show that hydrocarbons of the general formula 
C,H 2„+2 compounds, i e., the only 

compounds in which the atom-hxing powers of the carbon 
atoms are completely satisfied. If an odd number of 
hydrogen atoms be withdrawn, a compound having a 
certain odd nmnber of unsatisfied units of atomicity {Le., 
a “ perissad ” radicle) is the result, and such compounds 
are incapable of existing in the free state. From this and 
previous considerations it follows, that “ aU hydrocarbons 
contain an even number of atoms of hydrogen,” and 
further, “that the sum of the atoms of monad and triad 
elements contained in the molecule of a carbon compound 
must also always be an even number ” (Schorlemmer). 

Compounds containing an even number of unsatisfied 
units of atomicity, although non-saturated, are capable of 
existing in the free state. Thus, commencing with the 
saturated hydrocarbons of the series, hydrogen 

atoms can be withdrawn by pairs, giving rise to a descend- 
ing series of hydrocarbons, each member of which differs 
from the one below it by 4-Ho . Such series are termed 
isologous series. The following table shows at a glance the 
relationship between homologous and isologous series, and 
at the same time the system of nomenclature used : — 


IfiologoTis Series 

Isologous Senes 

Isologous Senes 

Isologous Series. 

logons 

Senes. 

Name 
of Com- 
pound. 

For- 

mula 

Name 
of Com- 
pound. 

For- 

m-ula 

N&me 
of Com- 
pound. 

For- 

mula. 

Name 
of Com- 
pound. 

For- 

mul.i. 

Methane 

Methene 

CH4 

GHj 

Ethane 

Ethene 

Ethine 

CaHs 

C,H4 

CjHs 

Propane 
Propene 
i Propine 
^ Propone 

CjHa 

C3H4 

1 CjHj 

Butane 

Butene 

Butme 

Bntone 

Butuae 

C4H8 

CtH. 

CiHj 


Organic Radicles . — The meaning of the term radicle has 
already been e.xplained (p. 474), so that it is here only 
necessary to point out the part played by such uusaturated 
groups of atoms in the formation of organic compounds. 

It has already been mentioned that an odd number of 
hydrogen atoms withdrawn from a saturated hydrocarbon 
of the C,H 2 , 4.2 series leaves an iinsaturated group having 
an odd number’- of unsatisfied units of atomicity. For 
example : — 


(OHg)' 

Methane. Methyl. 


Etlienft Ethenyl 


W -(CsH^r 

Ethane, Ethyl. Piopene. Pnopenyl. 


Thus the hydrocarbons may be conveniently 

regarded for some purposes as hydrides of radicles, 

a series the members of which enter largely into the com- 
position of organic compounds of all classes. 

Perissad radicles are incapable of ex istirg in the free 
state because on isolation two semi-molecules unite ; for 
instance — 


’ The names of perissad radicles are made to end in yl. 


i H ! 

H ! 

: H H i: 

H H 

; I 

; H— C-i- 

1 ; 
-C— H : 

1 

i H— 0— 0 44 

C_0_H 

1 1 

: 1 : 

; H ; 

1 

H i 

I H H n 

H H 

Dimethyl = ethane. 

Diethyl = 

: tetrano. 


Generally 2(C,H2.+i) = • 


It is by no means necessary that a group of atoms 
should be capable of isolation in order to constitute such 
group an organic radicle. Any unsaturated group which 
through several reactions remains unchanged may be so 
regarded.® (See, for example, the previously quoted reac- 
tions of acetic acid.) 

The following are additional examples of organic 
radicles : — 


Cyanogen N=C — •, in the free state, Isr=C — C=lSr. 

/CHg. 

Acetyl (C 2 H 30 y = C0\ 

OOOH 

Carboxyl (COOH)'; in the free state, oxalic acid, j 

COOH 


While hydrocarbon radicles are positive (see p. 476), 
cyanogen and the oxygen-containing or acid radicles are 
negative. 

Fatty and Aromatic Groups . — In order to assist in 
bringing the vast numbers of organic compounds within 
the scope of some system of classification, chemists fre- 
quently adopt the convenient division of them into fatty 
and aromatic groups. 

It will be seen subsequently that most organic com- 
pounds may be regarded as derived by substitution from 
hydrocarbons.® Starting, then, with the saturated hydro- 
carbons C„H 2„+2 » isologous series, down to , 

and some of the members of the C„H 2„_4 series, with their 
derivatives, constitute the fatty group, so called because 
many of its members exist in fatty bodies. The hydro- 
carbons of the , &c., series, with their derivatives, 

are termed the aromatic group, because many of the com- 
pounds are obtained from balsams, essential oils, gnm- 
resius, and other aromatic substances. The chief charac- 
teristic of the aromatic group is the comparative stability 
of its compounds, for, whereas the artiad [i.e., even) radicles 
of the fatty group act as unsaturated groups entering freely 
into direct combination with other elements, the aromatic 
radicles act more like saturated groups entering into direct 
combination only with difiSculty, and forming substitution 
compounds with comparative ease. 

The division here made between fatty and aromatic 
substances must not be regarded as one having a sharply 
defined boundary line. In point of fact, the two series 
merge into one another, and compounds belonging to one 
group can be transformed into compounds of the other. 
Thus benzene, the typical hydrocarbon of the aromatic 
group, can be formed directly from ethine or acetylene, a 
hydrocarbon of the fatty group, by the polymerization 
effected by heat : — 


3C2H2 == CgHg. 

Etliae. Benzene. 


Also acetone, a substance directly obtainable from the 


® So namerous, indeed, are these radides in Organic Chemistry that 
this hranch of the science has heen named the “ Chemistry of com- 
pound radicles.” 

® " We may therefore define that part of our science -which is gene- 
rally known as Organic Chemistry as the Chemistry of the Hydro- 
cgrhons and their Derivatives.” — Schorlemmer. 
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salts of the fatty body acetic acid, when it is heated 
with sulphuric acid, loses water and is transformed into 
mesitylene or trimethylbenzene : — 

3C0(CH3)2 - SOHo = C5H,(GH3)3 . 

Acetone. Water.“ Trimethylbenzene. 

Families of Organic Compounds. — Most of the organic 
compounds at present known can be referred to certain 
families which we shall now proceed to enumerate. 

I. Hydrocarbons. — These are the parent bodies from 
which the remaining families are derived. Their arrange- 
ment into homologous and isologous series has already 
been discussed. 

II. Alcohols . — Formed from hydrocarbons by the sub- 
stitution of hydroxyl for hydrogen : — 

CH^ , CH3OH ; 

Methane. Methyl alcohol 

C3H8 , C3H7OH 
Propane. Propyl alcohol. 


C^Hg , C2H5OH , C,H/(0H)2; 


Propenc alcohol 


aH-(OH)3. 

Propenyl alcohol. 


CgHg^Bro , 
Propene dibrcnSide. 


^ C3H -I3. 

Prop^yl tiiiodide. 


2(0*011) 

Ethyl alcohol. 


(C*)20 

Ethyl oxide or ether. 




OA'O 

Ethene oxide. 


m. Haloid Ethers . — Formed from hydrocarbons by 
the substitution of halogen elements for hydrogen: — 

C3H3 , CgH^Cl 
Propane Propyl chloride. 

lY. Ethers . — Derived from alcohols by the substitution 
of oxygen for hydroxyl ; thus, from 

W(oh )3 

Ethene alcohol 

we have 

{^^5)2"'03 • 
Prqpenyl oxide. 

V. Sulphur, Selenium^ and Tellmium Alcohols and 
Ethers . — These compounds are the analogues of the 
alcohols aud ethers, oxygen being replaced by sulphur, 
&c. The thio-alcohols are known as mercaptans : — 

C*OH , C*SH , C*SeH , , (C*)3Te; 

Ethyl stdphy- Ethyl selenio- 

Ethyl alcohol diate or hydrate or selenium % 

wicpUa merapPm. ••IpUdt. MUurUe. 

CJB:/(0H), , CA'(SH), ; CeVCOH), . OA'"(SH),. 

Ethane alcohol. Ethene sulphydrate. Propenyl alcohol. Projpinyl snlphydnte. 

YI. Aldehydes . — Derived from hydrocarbons by the 
replacement of hydrogen by the radicle (COH)': — 

CH^ , OH3.COH ^ C* , C2H5.COH . 

Methane. Acetic aldehyde. Ethane. Propionic aldehyde. 

YII. Ketones . — Derived from aldehydes by the replace- 
ment of hydrogen in the COH group by monad hydro- 
carbou radicles : — 

CH3.OOH , CHs.CO.CHs 5 C*-OOH , CgHg.GO.CHg. 

Acetic aldehyde. Mmethyl-ketonei Propicmic aldehyde. EUiyl-mcthyi ketone, 

YIIL Organic Adds . — ^These compounds may be re- 
garded as hydrocarbons in which hydrogen is replaced by 
carboxyl : — 

CH^ , CH3.COOH i CgHg , C2H/.(C00H)2. 

Methane. Acetic acid. Ethane. Sncdnic add. 

The organic acids may likewise be regarded as derived 
from alcohols by the replacement of Hj by O : — 


CH 3 .CH 2 .OH 

Ethyl alcohol 


CB3.CO.OH 

Acetic acid. 


C2H/(0H)2 

Ethene alcohol 


C*0^(0H)2 

GlycoIIio add. 


CsO/(OR), . 

Oxalie add. 


Corresponding thio-acids are known thus 

■ C2H3O.OH CgHgO.SH 

Acetic add. Thiacetic add. 

IX. Anhydrides. — Derived from acids by the substitu- 
^on of oxygen for hydroxyl, and thus bearing the same 


relationship to the acids that the ethers bear to the alco- 
hols ; thus, from 


2(CH3.C0.0H) 

Acetic acid. 

we have 


Sttccinic acid. 


2(Cg*OO.OH) 

Benzoic acid. 


(CH3.C0)20 

Acetic anhydride. 


(C*.C 0 ) 20 . 

Benzoic anhydride 


C2H/.C2O2.O 

Succinic anffydUde 

Corresponding thio-compounds are capable of existing : — • 
(CHg. 00)28 = thiacetic anhydride. 

X. Add Halides. — Derived from acids by the substitu- 
tion of halogen elements for hydroxyl. These compounds 
are thus most conveniently formulated as compounds of 
an oxygenated or acid radicle ^ with the halogens : — 
C2H3O.CI 

Acetyl chloride. 


C2H3O.HO 

Acetic acid. 


0*02;". {0H)2 

Succinic acid. 


(C2H30)3l"' 

Acetyl iodide. 


C*02''.Cl2 . 

Succlnyl cliloride 


XI. Ethereal Salts or Compound Ethers. — Derived from 
acids, organic or inorganic, by the substitution of a hydro- 
carbon radicle for the hydrogen of the hydroxyl : — 

XO2.OH 
Nitric add. 


m.OfGoHg) ; 

Ethyl nitrate. 


S02.(0H)2 

Sulphuric acid. 


S02.0H.(0C2H5) 

Ethyl-hydrogeii sulphate. 


S02.(0C2H5)2 

Diethyl srdphate. 


P0.(0H)3 

Phosphoric acid. 


PO (OHlaCOCsHs) 

Monethyl phosphate. 


P0.(0C2H3)3 

Tnethyl phosphate 

C2H3O.OH , C2HgO.(OC3H5) . 
Acetic add. Ethyl acetate 

The thio-acids also form ethereal salts : — 


G2HSO.SH 

Thiacetic add. 

XIL Organo-metallic Bodies.- 
carhon radicles with metals : — 

mC2H3 3 Zn(C2Hg)2 

Sodium ethide. Zinc ethide. 


C*0.(SC2H,) . 

Ethyl thiscetate 

-Compounds of hydro- 


Sn(C2H3), 3 Snl2(C2H3)2. 
stannic ethide. ^aietid^^* 
XIIL Amines or Compound Ammonias. — These com- 
poimds are most conveniently regarded as derivatives of 
ammonia and its hydrate, and of ammonium haloid salts, 
hydrogen being replaced by hydrocarbon radicles : — 


(H 





1 

rc*" 



I 

1 H 

h 4 h 

C2H3 

N^CgHg 

^^2 

H 

(H 

(0* 

(H 


H 



Ethyl-^henyl- 


H 

Ethylamina 

Triethylamine. 

Ethene diamine. 


fH 

fc* 

H 


H 

H Ri 

H 

IH 

Cl 

Ici 


OA 

I 


’c* 

G2H5 

c* 

OH 


These compounds 
carbon derivatives 


Tetrethyl-ammo- Methyl carh- 
nium iodide. amine, 


may likewise be formulated as hydro- 

^ , 02H5{HH2) , C2H/(NH2)23 


C* , Ce*^H2) , CeH.-(NH2)2 , CeH3-(NH2)3. 

Benxen^ AmiaoMouBeBe, DiamidobenzeBd. l^riaixildobeziz^e. 

The phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth ana- 
logues of ammonia yield derivatives corresponding to the 


1 The names of all acid radicles, perissad and artiad odd and 
even), end in yi. 
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Ethylphosphlne. 


(CA 


fCsHg 

IcA 


Sb 


rCHa 
As 4 GH, 
(H 

Dimethylamne. 

fOA 

!a^: 

ICA 


fCaH, 

C,H, 

OA 
)CA 
... ( 

TriethylbifflnntMne. 

Xiy. Amides . — These compounds are analogous to the 
amines, being derived from ammonia by the substitution 
of acid radicles for hydrogen : — 

C 2 H 3 O 
C 2 H 3 O 
. C 2 H 3 O 
Tnacetanude. 



IT 


(O 2 H 3 O 

]OAO 


K 


((CAOJ 

( 04 H 4 O 2 ]' 

c c.ha: 




Trisuecinainide 

The amides may also be vmtten as compounds of acid 
radicles with amidogen (ITHg)', imidogen (NH)" and nitro- 
gen — 

G2H30.NH2,(C2H30)2-(NH)^(02H30)3N''"j(C4H402)^1TH 
Acetamide. Diacetamide. Triacetainide. Snccinimide. 
The fourteen families now enumerated, although com- 
prising most of the known organic substances, still leave 
outstanding a large number of compounds, of which the 
constitution has not yet been determined, and which 
consequently cannot be referred to any of the above 
groups. We propose to consider briefly the individual 
families in succession, describing the mode of preparation 
and properties of the most important members of each 
family, and then proceedmg to the consideration of the 
unclassed organic compounds. 


Oyanogen aitd its Compounds. 

The compound which in its chemical behaviour most 
closely resembles inorganic substances, and which forms 
as it were a connecting link between these and organic 
bodies, is the radicle cyanogen. Before proceeding, there- 
fore, to the systematic consideration of the great organic 
families, cyanogen and its compounds may be conveniently 
treated of. 

Cyanogen} OJT orCy, in the free state Cya, is generally 
prepared by heating the cyanide of some heavy metal 
(usually mercury) : HgCyg = Hg + Cyg. A brown sub- 
stance, most probably a polymeride of cyanogen, 
known as par^yanogen., is always formed in this reaction. 

Cyanogen is a colourless gas, having a pungent odour 
resembling that of bitter almond oil. It burns in air 
with a purple flame, and is extremely poisonous. The 
gas is condensable into a liquid under a pressure of about 
4 atm^ospberes. The liquid boils at - 21° 0., and solidifies at 
- 34° C. Water absorbs about 4 volumes of the gas in the 
cold. The aqueous solution decomposes on standing, 
ammonium oxalate being the chief product of the reaction : 
^ 2 ^ 2 +.^ 0^2 ”(^^ 4 ) 2 ^ 2^4 • tbe same time s mal l 

quantities of urea, ammonium carbonate, and cyanide are 
formed. The addition of a mineral acid to the solution 
greatly retards the decomposition, oxamide being then pro- 
due^: CaN^ + SOHg^ 0202 (^ 2 ) 3 . Conversely, when ox- 
amide or ammomum oxalate is heated cyanogen isproduced: 
CNH,)AO,-tOH,. Cj;T3; Cj0,(]ra2),-20H, = CjNi,. 

^ From KvwSs, Hue, because of the colour of mmy of its com- 

TDOimds- 


In its chemical relationships cyanogen is the exact analogue 
of the halogen, elements. Its compounds wath metals or 
positive radicles are called cyanides. 

Compounds of cyanogen with 01, Br, I, S, OH, and NHg 
are known, and are remarkable for their polymeric modi 
fications. The following is a list of the more important 
compounds : — 


Cyanogen cHoride, ON Cl 
Cyannric cHoride, C3N3CI3 
Cyanogen bromide, CNBr 
Cyanuric bromide, CgNsBrs 
Cyanogen iodide, CNI 
Cyanogen sulphide, C^KgS 
Cyanogen selenide, CglTgSe 


Cyanic acid, CNOH 
Cyannric acid, CaNgOgHa 
Sulpbocyanic acid, CNSH 
Cyanamide, ONiNHg) 
Dicyanamide, C2h]'2(NH2)g 
Cyannric amide, CaNaiNH,), 
Ammelide, CgNslNHallOHlj 
Ammeline, CsNsiNHsjjOH 


Hydrogen Cyanide, ov Hydrocyanic or Prussic Acid, HCN 
or HCy. — This compound is formed synthetically by passing 
electric sparks through a mixture of nitrogen and ethine 
gases: C 2 H 2 +bT 2 = 2HC1T . In practice benzene vapour 
may be used instead of pure ethine, as it is partially 
resolved into the latter substance by the action of the 
spark. The anhydrous acid is also obtained bypassing 
dry hydrogen sulphide over mercuric cyanide. The aque- 
ous solution of the acid is prepared by the action of acids 
upon metallic cyanides : HCl + ILCl!T= KOI + HCN' ^ by 
the action of ammonia on chloroform : NHg + CHClg = 
HCN + 3HC1 ; and also (most conveniently) by heating a 
mixture of 5 parts of potassium ferrocyanide with 3 
parts of sulphuric acid and 4 parts of water. 

The pure acid is a colourless liquid, having an odour of 
bitter almonds ; it is a most violent poison. Its boiling- 
point is 26°'5 0 and its point of solidification - 16° C. The 
pure acid and its strong aqueous solution are both inflam- 
mable, burning in air with a violet flame. Both the anhy 
drous and aqueous acids are very unstable, the former 
decomposing into ammonia and a brown substance, and 
the latter undergoing the same decomposition with the 
additional formation of ammonium formate. Small quan- 
tities of formic or of a mineral acid prevent this decom- 
position, but on mixture with strong acids, a complete 
decomposition into formic acid ensues : — 


HON + 2 OH 2 -h HCl = H.COOH + NH^Cl 

Hydrocyanic -wnter Hydrochloric Formic Ammonium 

acid. acid acid. Chloride. 


Alkalies induce a similar change, alkaline formate and free 
ammonia being produced. When ammonium formate is 
heated, the inverse reaction takes place : — 

HGO(02mj - 2 OH 2 = HON 

Ammonium Wnfoi- Hydrocyanic 

formate. acid. 

A polymeride, HgCglTg, is known. 

Metallic Cyanides . — Cyanogen being a monad radicle 
forms, like Cl, Br, and I, a series of salts typifi.ed by the 
formiBse M'Cy, W'Qy^, M"' 2 Cye, M"Oy,. . Of these the 
most important is potassium cyanide, which can be formed 
by passing nitrogen over a mixture of red hot carbon and 
potassium carbonate : — 

K 2 CO 3 q- 40 -f- H 2 = 2K:CH + SCO . 

This salt is also produced by heating potassium ferrocyanide 
either alone or nuxed with potassium carbonate. Moat of 
tbe metallic cyanides can be prepared by the action of 
hydrocyanic acid upon the oxides and hydroxides of the 
metals, or by double decomposition. 

The cyanides have a remarkable tendency to form 
double salts, such, for example, as the double cyanide of 
potassium and silver, KCy,AgCy. 

Of these double cyanides a certain number are decom- 
posed by tbe action of a mineral acid yielding free HCy 
and salts of the acid : — ^ 


KCH , AgCN + 2 HHO 3 = "KNOs + AgNOs -l- 2H01^ . 
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Ofclier double cyanides do not decompose in this man- 
ner by the action of mineral acids ; the heavy metal can- 
not be detected by its ordinary reagents, and no HCy is 
evolved. Thus the double cyanide of potassium and iron, 
4 KCy,FeCy 2 , when acted on by acids ezchanges its potas- 
sium for hydrogen, but the iron is not removed : — 

K.FeCyg -h 4Ha = + 4KC1. 

Potaiiium ferrocyanide. Hydroferrooyanic add. 

Thus the group FeCyg is regarded as an acid radicle 
(Jerrocyanogeri), and a large number of its salts {ferro- 
cyanides) are known. In the same manner we have — 

Ferricyanides Mg'FejCyij 

Cobaltocyanides M/GoCyg = 4M.'Gy. CoCyj 

Cobalticyanides Mg'CoaCyjs = 6 M'Cy. CosCyg 

Mangauocyanidea M^'MuCyg = 4 M'Cy.iInCy 3 

Manganicyanides Mg'MnjCyu = 6 M'C§r. ilngCy, 

Chromocyanides M/CrCyg = 4M'Cy. CrCya 

Chromicyanides Mg'Gr,Cyij = 6 M'Cy.Cr 2 Cy 5 

Platinocyauides .. M/PtCy^ = 2 M'Cy.PtCyj 

Palladiocyaiddes M^TdCy^ =2iI'Cy.PdCyj 

Of these compounds the most important are the ferro- 
cyanides and ferricyanides of potassium. 

Potassium ferrocyanide (known commonly as yelloio 
'prussiate of potash), is prepared on the large scale by 
fusing refuse animal matter, such as horn parings, leather 
scraps, (kc., with crude potassium carbonate and iron 
filings. This salt is also formed when a ferrous salt is 
added to a solution of potassium cyanide — 

GKCy + FeSO^ = K^FeCyg + KgSO^ . 

Potassium ferrocyanide crystalliises in large pale yellow 
crystals belonging to the quadratic system, and having the 
composition K^FeCyg , SOHj. Solutions of ferric salts 
produce in an aqueous solution of potassium ferrocyanide 
a deep blue precipitate of ferric ferrocyanide or Prussian 
blue : — 

SK^FeOyg + 2 Pe 201 g = 2Fe2Cyg.3FeG72 -h 12 Ka . 

Prassmn Woe. 


Soluble ferrocyanides are thus a delicate test for the pre- 
sence of ferric salts ; and conversely, ferric salts are used to 
detect ferrocyanides, and also cyanides by the simultaneous 
addition of a ferrous salt (Scheele’s test for prussic acid). 

Potassium ferricyanide (or red prussiate of potash) is 
prepared by passing chlorine into a solution of the ferro- 
cyanide : — 

2K^Fe0yg-P a2 = K,¥e,Qy^^+mCl 

Femcyanide. 


The ferricyanide forms large prismatic crystals of a dark 
red colour soluble in water. Ferric salts give a brown 
coloration with ferricyanides, while ferrous salts give a 
blue precipitate of Turnbull’s blue (FegCyi2+ Aq). 

Nitroprtissides are salts of the general formula 
HgTe^C^gHO obtained by the action of nitric acid upon 
ferro- and ferri-cyanides. 

Cyanides of Mydrocarbon Badicles. — ^The compounds 
formed by the union of cyanogen with hydrocarbon 
radicles are of the utmost interest and importance on 
account of their metameric modifications. Thns we 
have — 


CgHg 


CgHg-ON- 
Cyanethaiie= 
Ethyl cyanide. 


C2H/.(CN)2. 

Ethene cyanide. 


On developing the graphic formulae of one of these 
cyanides containing a monad radicle, taking for brevity 
the simplest case, viz., CHg.CN, methyl cyanide, it will 
be seen that two metamerides are possible (see also 
p, 551) 

H 

H— 0— N=C 

1 

H 


H 

H-— C— 

I 

H 


In the one compound the carbon of the radicle is in 
combination with the nitrogen of the cyanogen. In the 
other compound the same carbon atom is in combination 
with the carbon of the cyanogen. Two such metameric 
series are actually known, one (cyanides or nitriles) being 
formulated as hydrocarbon derivatives, and the other 
(isocyanides or carbamines) as ammonia derivatives or 
amines (see p, 553); thus (representing the monad radicle 
by R') — 



Methane. 


Cyanide or 
nltnle. 


H 


Ammonia. 



iBOcyanWe or 
Carhoiaine. 


In accordance with what has been previously said con- 
cerning isomeric bodies (p. 551), these two series ex- 
hibit different behaviour under the action of the same 
reagent. For instance, the following equations show the 
ultimate action of water on them : — 


Cyanides. 

B'-t-20Hg=NHi + 0) 0' 

I HO] 

Acid_ 


j=ooH 


In accordance with these reactions cyanides or nitriles 
can be produced by the action of dehydrating agents on 
the ammonium salts of the corresponding acids — 

H.C0(0NH4) - 2OH2 = H.CN = (CH)"'N 

Ammoninm formate. Hydrogen cyanide. Foimonltrlle. 


CHs.C0(0NH4) - 2OH2 


20H2 


C2H5.C0(0NH4) 

Ammoninm propionate. 

CgHg.C0(0NH4) 

Ammonium henzoate. 


2OH2 


= OH3 .CIT = (02Hs)"'N 

Methyl cyanide. Acetonitrile. 
= C2H5.CN = (C3H5)"'N 

Propyl cyanide. Proplonltrile. 

= 0,H,.aN- = (0,3,)"^ 

Phenyl cyanide. Benzonltrile. 


The action of water upon nitriles thus gives rise to the 
formation of an acid containing the same number of carbon 
atoms as the nitrile ; the radicle remaining unchanged, we 
may consider that in these reactions cyanogen (CN) is 
converted into carboxyl (CO OH) — 

R'.CN •+ 2OH2 = NHg -h R'.COOH . 

It has been further stated that both the aitides and 
organic acids can be formulated as hydrocarbon derivatives 
— ^in the former the H of the radicle being replaced by 
(CNy, and in the latter by (COOH)'. Starting then with 
the cyanide of a hydrocarbon radicle, we get by the action 
of water an acid containing one atom of carbon more 
hTift-n the hydrocarbon from which the acid is derived, and 
in this manner acids can be built up from their parent 
hydrocarbons, and the number of their contained send- 
molecnles of carboxyl increased ; thus — 


BLCN H.COOH 

Hydrogen cyanldo la converted ty the action of -vrater Into Formic add. 

OH3.CN 

Methyl cyanide. . » Acetic add. 

C2H/.(0N)2 02H/.(C00H)2 

^ Succinic add. 

R".(COOH)„ 


R*-(CN)„ 

chL-gn.cooh 

Cyanacetic add. , 

R'-H„.(aN)„.(COOH) 


CH2.{C00H)2 

Halonic acid. 

E'-H„.(C00H)„4.i 


The cyanides of the hydrocarbon radicles will be again 
referred to when treating of the haloid ethers, of which 
bodies they may be considered the analogues. The 
isOcyanides will be treated of as amines. 
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Starting with the saturated compounds of the 

series, the isologous series C^B .^ , CnH2,_2 , 

C«H2»_g2 are known. 

First Series, Marsh Gas or Paraffin Series. 

The first member of the series is CH^ (marsh gas or 
methane), and the homologuea down to (hexdecane) 

have been obtained. The names and formal® will be given 
later on. 

General Properties. — The members of the series exhibit 
a regular gradation in physical properties with each suc- 
cessive addition of CHg. Thus, the first four members are 
gaseous at ordinary temperatures, wHle the succeeding 
terms are liquids of increasing specific gravity and viscidity 
as the series is ascended; those containing 20 or more 
carbon atoms are solid crystalline bodies. The boiling- 
point increases as the series is ascended, the difference 
between the boiling-points of the successive terms of the | 
normal series decreasing regularly by about 4 “ G. as far as ] 
CigHje , after which there appears to be a constant differ- 
ence of 19 ° G. 

The paraffins are chemically distinguished for their in- 
difference, hence the name applied to the series {pamm 
affinis). Being saturated molecules, they are incapable of 
uniting directly with any other element or radicle. The 
halogen elements produce by their action, on paraffins 
substitution derivatives (haloid ethers), in which the hydro- 
gen of the hydrocarbon is replaced by the halogen. 

OH4 , CHga , GHaGs , CHOI3 , GCl^; 

O^He , C2H5CI , 0,H,Cl2 , C2H3CIS , G2H2CI,, 
C2HGI5 , C2OI3, 

&c., &c. 

These compounds will he again referred to under the family 
of the haloid ethers. Sulphuric acid is without action on 
paraffins, and at ordinary temperatures they are scarcely 
attacked by oxidizing agents ; but on heating with these 
agents they are either entirely oxidized to CO, and OHg, 
or, in addition, to acids of the acetic (C*H 2 «+i( 300 H) and 
succinic [C»H2,.(COOH)2] series. Mtric acid exerts no 
action in the cold, but the concentrated acid attacks the 
higher members of the series when heated with them, 
forming nitro-substitution compounds in wMcb hydrogen 
is replaced by nitryl (hTOg), and, in some instances, acids 
of tbe acetic and succinic series and nitriles. The lower 
members of tbe series are not acted on by nitric acid, but 
tbeir nitro-derivatives can be obtained by indirect methods, 
the general method of preparation being the action of 
silver nitrite on the iodo-paraffin : — 

AgN-Oa = 0 ,H 2 „+,(if 02 ) + Agl . 

These nitro-paraffins are interesting as being metameric 
with the corresponding ethereal salts of nitrous acid; 
thus — 

Ifitromethane, G | , is metameiio with methyl nitrite, 0 | 

Hitroethane, 0 | # n n ethyl nitrite, 0 | 


1 + 3H2 ^ 

o—hro 

Ethereal nitrite. 


=oh2+nh3-i- ! 

OH 

Ammonia. Alcohol. 


Hitroethane, 0 | # n n ethyl nitrite, 0 | 

Generally — 

9«H2H-i C„H2„+, 

I are metameric with j 
0 =N =0 O— H =0 

Nlteo-ismffln». Ethereal nitrites. 

In accordance with the above formulation the two classes 
of compounds are differently acted on by nascent hydrogen. 
C.H 2 - 4-1 

1 +3H2=20E2+ 1 

HO2 NH2 

Kitro-paratSn. Amine, or amldo-paraffln. 


The higher members of the series are resolved by pro- 
longed heating in sealed tubes into members lower in the 
series and members of the isologous series, G^Hgu (olefines), 
in accordance with the general equation — 

Occurrence of Paraffins. — Methane, or marsn gas, is an 
invariable product of the decomposition of organic matter 
excluded from the air, and is thus produced at the bottom 
of stagnant ponds, marshes, &c. This gas is the “fire- 
damp” of coal mines; it is found in volcanic gases, and 
the gas issuing from a mud volcano in the Crimea is 
almost pure methane. The normal paraffins are found in 
coal formations and other bituminous strata. Thus, Ameri- 
can petroleum contaius a mixture of all the paraffins from 
marsh gas to pentadecane (C^gHga), or even higher mem- 
bers. In boring for rock oil large quantities of methane 
escape, and from the freshly drawn petroleum ethane and 
propane are given off as gases at the ordinary temperature 
of the air. On distilling off the liquid portion (known 
commercially as “paraffin oil”) the higher members of tbe 
series remain as white crystalline solids. Many paraffins 
occur also in the oil obtained by the destructive distillation 
of Boghead and cannel coal. Solid paraffins are likewise 
formed in the destructive distillation of wood, coal, bitu- 
minous shale, &c., and are found native, as fossil wane, 
oeoherite, hatchetin, &o. 

General Methods of Formation of Paraffins, 

1. By the action of nascent hydrogen upon haloid ethers of 
CnHan+i radicles — 

CnHjn+jiSai + Hj = OnHjn+j -f- ; 

{Ea being used to represent a halogen) . 

2. By the action of zinc and water upon the iodides of OnHj„+i 
radicles — 

2OnEgn4.1I + 2 Zn + 20 Hg = Zn(EO)a •+ Znlg 20nB2n4-9 • 

3. By the action of water upon the organo-metallic bodies of the 
general formula Zn(C„Hjn 4 .i) 3 — 

Zn(C„Hj„4.i)3 -h 2OH2 = Zn(H0)2 -b 20 ^ 5 ^+^ . 

4. By heating iodides of C„H 8 „ 4 .i radicles with zinc — 

Zn + 2CnH2n4-iI = Znlg + CjnH^n+a . 

In this reaction the paraffin is, at the same time, resolved into a 
lower member of the series containing half the number of caiboii 
atoms, and the corresponding isologne of the CnHsn, series — 
CjnE4n4-2 “ GnH2n4-2 + CnHgn . 

5. By the action of sodium on the iodides of C„E 3 „ 4 .i radicles — 

2CnH2n4-aI + Ea^ = C 2 nH 4 n 4.2 -f- 2EaI . 

6. By the electrolysis of the fatty acids of the series OnHjnOj 
(see ascetic senes) — 

2GnBjn0j = 2 CO 2 + Cjn — jE^n — j "t" Eg 

7. By heating the dry sodium salts of 0„E2„4.i . CODE and 
C„Hj„.(GOOH )2 ^'Cids with sodium hydroxide — 

C«Hj„ 4 .i. OOOFa + EaHO = EajGOs -t- C„H 2 „ 4.2 
C„Hj„(COOEa)j, -i- 2EaHO = 2 hrajC 03 + CnHj„+ 2 . 

8. By the dry distillation of acetates and butyrates several par- 
affins are formed. 

&. Alm ost all organic compotmds yield paraffins when heated in 
sealed tubes to a very high temperature with excess of strong 
hydriodic acid. 

10. Many paraffins have been obtained by acting on a mixture of 
the comsponding iodides and ethyl alcohol with copper-coated 
zinc foil (Gladstone and Tribe's “ copper-zinc couple ”) — 

C„E 2 „ 4 .J + GjEg OE + Zn= ZnI(02EB0) + . 

Formulation and Classification of Paraffins. — ^All tbe 
members of tbe paraffin series can be regarded as methane, 
in wbicb one atom of hydrogen is replaced by 
radicles; thus— 
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CHj.CHg ( CnHj„+i 

H n ) H 

H 

H (h 


Methane 


They may likewise he formulated as hydrides of 
radicles, in accordance with their formation from the 
haloid ethers of these radicles by the action of nascent 
hydrogen — 

CH^ = CH3.H ; aHg= C2H5.H ; G3H8 = C3 Hj.H. 

Methane, Ethane. Ethyl hydride. Propane Propyl hydride. 

hlore generally, the paraffins may he regarded as formed 
by the coalescence of any hydrocarbon radicles, furnishing 
by their addition the necessary number of carbon and 
hydrogen atoms ; thus — 

CH4 = GHg'H = CH/.Hg = 

Methane. Methyl hydride. Methene'hydrfde. Methenyl hydride. 

CsHe = CH3.CH3 = C2H/.H3 = C2H3'".H3 

Ethane ^o?Sme1h“®’ Ethene hydride. Ethenyl hj dnde. 

G3H3 = CH3.aH3 = 


CH/(CH3)2 or G 


GHs 

CH3 

H 

H 


or HjG 


rCHg 

[CH3 


Kethene dlmethide, or dimethyl methane 


O4HX0 = 

Butane, or 


Ethyl ethane, 
ordlethyL 


= CH3.C3H, = CsH/(CH3)2 = 
Propyl methane, or Ethene dlmethide or 
methyl propane. dimethyl ethane. 


Trimethyl methane, or 
methenyl trimethide (Isotetrane)- 


of methene, CHo" ; and as the paraffins can be regarded as 
derived from the first member, methane, by the substitution 
of C«H2,4 .i radicles for hydrogen, we have the following 
constitutional formulae for the four first members : — 

Methane ..CH. 

Ethane... CHj.CHg 

Propane ..OH,. C5H5 =CH3. CH-. CH, 

Butane.. ..CH,, C3H7=OH3,CHj.CjH5=CHi,.CCH3)2.CE3 

Thus, with the increase of the number of atoms in the 
molecule we have an increased number of hydrocarbon 
radicles coalescing to form the paraffin; in other words, 
we have increased complexity of structure, and thus the 
possible modes of arrangement, or the possible number of 
isomerides (see p. 560), becomes greater as the number of 
atoms becomes greater. The three first members, as will 
be seen from the above formulse, can only be written in 
the manner shown, and no isomerides exist. The fourth 
member, butane or tetrane, as already shown, when treating 
of isomerism (p. 550), can be written in two ways, and two 
isomerides are known. Similarly there can be three pen- 
tanes, four hexanes, six heptanes, &c. 

It has been found by Schorlemmer that all the paraffins 
of which the constitution is known can be classified under 
four series, viz. : — 

1. 27’ormal paraffins, in which no carbon atom is combined with, 
more than two other carbon atoms. (See formuls above. ) 

2. Isoparaffins, in which one carbon atom is combined with three 
others. Typical formula : — 


HO 


i 


3. Ifeoparaffms (Odling), in which one carbon atom is combined 
with four others. Typical formula ; — 


The number of possible methoi^ of representing a paraffin 
thus greatly increases with the complexity of the molecule, 
hut it must not he inferred from these formulse that the 
radicles represented as composing a paraffin molecule have a 
separate existence in the compound. Such formulation 
expresses simply the possible modes of formation by which 
the compound can he produced. For instance — 

a. The ethyl hydride obtained by the action of nascent hydrogen 
upon ethyl iodide (CjHBl-i-H2=C2Hg+B[I) is identical with the 
ethene hydride produced by the action of nascent hydrogen on an 
ethene haloid ether (C2H/Ij-f-2H2=C2H4"H2-f-2HI), and with the 
dimethyl formed by heating CH3I with a met^ [2OH3I +Zn= (CHj), 
-I-Znis]. 

0. The propane (propyl hydride) obtained by the action of 
nascent hydrogen on propyl iodide, &c. (C3HrI+H2=C3H7.H 
+HI), is identical with the ethyl-methyl produced by the action of 
a metal on a mixture of the iodides of methyl and ethyl (CJEEJ-l- 
G2H5l+Jra,=0H3.0jH5-b2N'aI), or by the action of zinc-ethyl on 
methyl iodide [Zn(0^6)3 -I- 2OH3I = 2CH3. CaHg ZnTJ . 

7. Methane obtained by the action of nascent hydrogen on 
methyl iodide is identical with the methenyl hydride formed by the 
action of nascent hydrogen on chloroform (CB["'Cl3-f 3H,=CH'".H3 
+ 3HC1). 

Thus ifc must not he supposed that, because ethane may- 
be -written as dimethyl, ethane contains methyl On 
treating ethane with chlorine, for example, we do not ob- 
tain methyl chloride (GH3OI), but substitution products of 
ethane, CgHgGl, and similar relations obtain throughout 
the series. 

Turning to the graphic formulse made use of in illus- 
trating the formation of homologous series by the continuous 
coalescence of carbon atoms -with the consequent increase 
of atomicity (p. 552), it wiU he seen that the homologous 
series of radicles can be regarded as derived from 

the first member, methyl, CH3, by the continuous addition 


4. Mesoparaffins (Odling), con-taming the group [HC{CHs)27 twice. 
Typical formula : — 

HC(CHs)2 

cystjj, 

h6{CH3)2 

With regard to the general properties of a paraffin, as 
compared with those of its isomerides, it has been observed 
that the boiling-points and specific gra-vities of the normal 
compounds are higher than those of the isomers. With 
respect to chemical stability, the normal paraffins are more 
difficultly decomposable than their isomers. 

The following list contains the names, formul®, boiling- 
points, and specific gravities of the most important paraffins 
known at iffie present time : — 



Nosiui. Exairma 


Names. 

Formalje. 

Bolling'-potnts. 

Spedfle 

grsTltlei. 

Methane 

CH^ 

CH3.CH3 

CH3.GHj.CHs 

CH3.(CH2)2.CH3 



Propane.,,, 

Tetrane 

^ rc. 

•600atO“C. 

Pentane 

CH8.(CH,)8.CH, 

37‘’-39‘’ 

■628 „ 18“ 

Hexane 

CH3 .(CHj) 4.CH3 

69° -70“ 

•663 „ 18“ 

Heptane 

CH3-(CH2 )b.CH 3 

98“ -99“ 

•691 ,, 18“ 

Octane 

CH3.(CH2)3.CH3 

123“ -125“ 

•716 „ 16“ 

Honane. 

CH3.(CH2)7.CH8 

147“ -148“ 

•728 „ 13“ 

Decane 

ch;.(ch 2)3 .ch; 

166“ -168“ 

•739 ,, 18“ 

Endecane 

CH3.(CH,)8.C^ 

CH3.(CH2)io.Clf3 

180“ -184“ 

•765 „ 16“ 

Dodecane 

202“ 

•774 „ 17“ 

Tiideeane 

CHs* (dla)ii' CHg 

216“ -218“ 

•792 „ 20“ 

Tetradecane... 

CH3.(CH2)i2.CH3 

236“ -240“ 

1 

Pentadecane.... 

GH3.(GH2 )is.OH 3 

258“ -262“ 

•825 „ 16“ 

Hexdecane 

GH3 .(GHj)i 4.CH3 

278“ 

Solid. 
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Isotetrane or trimethyl-me- j 
thane 



Isohept- 


Tetryl-dimefhyl- ■ . 
methane Jl 

Triethyl-methane 

Propyl-ethyl-me- j 
thyl-methane^. ... | 

Isooctane or pentyl-dime- ; 
thyl-methane ' 


(CA 

HC-^CsHs 

(c'Hs 


■ 15° G. 
30° 


•683 at 18' 
•689 at 57' 

? 

708 at 12 5°\ 


^ These compounds haTe not hitherto heen obtained, hut are intro- 
duced in order to illustrate how the “ constitution” theory of isomer- 
ism enables the existence of new compounds to be predicted with 


1 NEOPABAJrms. j j 

Nao’es. 

romulsB, 

Boiling- 

points. 

Specific gravity. 

Keopentaueortetramethyl- ) 
methane ) 


9 - 5 °C. 

? 

Neohe-xane or trimethyl- ) 
ethyl-methane ) 

( CH3 

43 "- 48 " 

? 

(Tnmethyl-pro- ) 
pyl-methkne® ( 

Neohept-J 
an.es | 

Dzethjl-dime- | 

( C3H7 

C CHg 
CHg 

(CHg 

(CjHg 

Act 

(CH3 

? 

86 - 87 “ 

s 

•696 at 20 - 5 “ 


* See note to last table. 


MESOPAnAlTllfS. 


Meso-hexane or tetrame- 
thyl-ethane 


HC(0H3)3 

HC(CHs)2 

HC(CH 3)3 


We now proceed to give a few metliocls of preparing 
some of the more important paraffins, wMcli metliods do 
not come under the previously described genera] processes 
of formation. 

Methane. — This hydrocarbon is found as a constituent 
of coal-gas where it is produced by the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal. It is formed synthetically by passing a 
mixture of carbon disulphide vapour and steam (or sul- 
phuretted hydrogen) over copper heated to redness in a 
tube : — 

CSg + 2SH2 -f 4 Cu = CH^ -h 4 CuS . 

Tetrane may be prepared by exposing ethyl iodide over 
mercury to the action of sunlight : — 

2 C 2 H 5 l-f-Hg = Hgl2+C,Hio. 

Isopentane (ethyl-dimethyl-methane) is formed by the 
dehydration of amyl alcohol by means of zinc chloride. 

Neopentane (tetramethyl-methane) is prepared by the 
action of zinc-methide on tnmetliyl-iodomethane(katabutyl' 
iodide) : — 

2C(CH3)I + Zn(CH3)2 = Znl^ -f 2C(CH3), . 

Hexane is produced by the action of hydriodic acid on 
benzene at 280 ” : — 

C5Hg.l.8HI = C 3 Hi,-i- 4 r 2 . 

Meso-hexane (tetramethyl-ethane) is formed by the action 
of hydriodic acid on pinacone a substance having the 
formula 

H0C(CH3)2 

HO(i!(CH 3)2 

produced by the action of sodium amalgam on dimethyl" 
ketone in presence of water. 

Isoheptane (tetryl-dimethyl-methane) is produced by the 
action of sodium on a mixture of the bromides of ethyl 
and amyl. 

Solid Paraffin is, when purified, a white wax-like sub- 
stance, melting between 40 ” and 60 ”, and boiling about 
370 ”. It is contained in the bar produced by the distilla- 
tion of Boghead and cannel coals, and is probably a 
mixture of several of the higher members of the 
series. 

Second Series, — Olefine^ Series. 

General Properties. — These hydrocarbons furnish a good 
illustration of polymerism, as they form a series which is 
both homologous and polymeric. Being unsaturated com- 
pounds, they act as dyad radicles, uniting with Clg, Btg, O, 
HCl, HBr, HI, GIRO, <fec. The haloid compounds of the 
olefines treated with alcoholic potash give up one halogen 
atom and furnish mono-haloid derivatives : — 

C„E2„Ha2 + KHO = + KHa -f OHg . 

These mono-haloid olefines can again combine with Ha^ 
and again lose Ha by the action of KHO : — 

C„E2,t_j^Ha.Ha2 -h KHO = C„H2«_2-^<^2 + -f OHg . 

Di-haloid oJeflne. 


Meso-octane or tetrame- 
thyl-tetrane 


-sicCHgls 


110" 


•698 at 16" 


Meso-nonane or tetrame- 
thyl-peutaTie 


'HCfOHsh 


•724 at 0" 


Mefio-decane or tetrame- 
thyl-hexane 


|HC(CH 3)3 

.1 (CH3), 

’ IHCfCHah 


158“ 


•727 at 14" 


In this way 3,4 n atoms of hydrogen can be replaced by 

jETug, Ha^, Ha^ atoms of halogen, and the final product can 
again unite with Ha^^, forming a per-haloid paraffin deriva- 
tive. For instance : — 

CgCl, -i- G\ - CsClg. 

Tetrachlorethene, Hexachlorethana 

The compounds of olefines with hypochlorous acid yield 
the corresponding alcohols by the action of nascent 
hydrogen 

C„H 2 „C 1 H 0 -h Hs = C„H 2 n+vOH -f HCl . 


^ So called from the oily liquids which these hydrocai'bons jiroduce 
when ooinhined with chlorine. 
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ilanj olefines combine \ntb sulphuric acid, forming 
ethereal salts, which are converted by the action of water 
into sulphuric acid and the corresponding alcohol : — 

C„Ho„ H^SO, = . 

aHs^+jHSd, + H(HO) = C3.wi.OH + BUSO^ . 

General 2£etliods of Formation. — 1 . By heating the 
C„H2„^.^0H alcohols with dehydrating agents (H^S04, 
ZnCfg , <fec.) : — 

C„H2n+lOH - OH 2 = C32n . 

2 . By electrolyzing C„H2n(GOOH)2 acids : — 

C„H2.(C0 0H)2 = C 32 n + 2CO2 + ^2 . 

3 . By heating N(C„Ho„+i)4H0 amines : — 
^^(C 3 .Wi) 4 H 0 = H(C„Ho„+i )3 + 0„H2„ + OH2 . 

4 . By the action of copper-coated zinc foil (Gladstone and 
Tribe’s “copper-zinc couple”) on the corresponding 
dibromides : — 

C32nBr2 + Zn = ZnBr2 + G„H2« • 

Isomerism . — ^The isomerides of the olefine series have 
been less completely investigated than those of the paraf- 
fins. The formula of the first member fethene) might be 
written — 

CHg — CHg CH3 

1! or I or 1 . 

CHj — CHa =CH 
The first is probably the radicle in the free state, and the 
second the radicle in combination with Cl, Br, &c. The 
third formula represents a compound unknown in the free 
state, but known in combination. While the normal series 
are known as ethene compounds, the isomeric series are 
known as ethidene compounds. 

Similarly there may be 4 propenes, 9 tetrenes, &c. 

The following is a fist of the C„H2n hydrocarbons known 
at the present time. An idea of the general physical pro- 
perties will be obtained from the table. 


1 ETHEina Seeies oe Oleeises, j 

Names. 

Fonntila}. 

Boiling-points. 

Etliene or ethylene 

Propene or propylene 

Tetrene or tetiylene 

Pentene or amylene 

Hexene or hexylene 

Heptene or heptylene 

Octene or octylene. t 

Honene ornonylene 

Decene orpaxamylene 

Pentadecene or triamylene 

Hexdecene or cetene 

Vigintene or tetramylene 

Heptivigintene or cerotene 

Trigintene or mrfene 

C 2 H 4 

CsHe 

C 4 H 8 

C 5 H 1 , 

CgHja 

C3i4 

CgHie 

C 9 H 1 S 

IS 

Gtaseous 

-18°C. 

3° 

35“ 

65“ 

95“ 

120 “ 

140“ 

160“ 

248" 

276" 

390" -400" 

? melts at 67“ 
376" (?) „ 62“ 


The numerous isomerides of the higher members of the 
series cannot be described within the limits of the present 
article. 

The first member, ethene, is a colourless inodorous gas, 
which can be condensed by cold and pressure. It bums 
with a brilliant flame, and is the constituent to which coal- 
gas chiefly owes its luminosity. Several olefines can be 
synthesized from other hydrocarbons; propene, for in- 
stance, by passing methane and carbon monoxide through 
a red-hot tube : — 

2CH4 + GO = OHg + CsHs . 

Third Series, . 

General Properties . — ^These hydrocarbons are capable of 
acting as tetrad radicles uniting with 4 atoms of Gl, Br, 
«kc., and producing tetra-haloid paraffin derivatives ; or the 
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combination may be limited to 2 atoms, thus forming 
di-haloid olefines. Similarly they can combine directly 
\vith one or two molecules of haloid acids, producing 
Cn^2«r~\^^ > or . These combinations show 

their relations to the olefines and paraffins. Their relation- 
ship to the latter parent hydrocarbons is further shown 
by the ultimate action of chlorine ; — 

C„H2n-2+Cl2=C„H2»-2Cl2. 

C3..^2Cl2 + GI 2 = C32»-2Cl4. 

Fercblorinated paraffin. 

General Methods of Formation., — 1 , By the action of an 
alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide on mono-haloid 
olefine derivatives : — 

-b KHO = C^Hsn-s + K.Ha + OH2 . 

2 . By the electrolysis of G„H2n-2(COOH)2 acids : — 
G„H2™_2(C00H)2 = C 32 a -2 + SCOg + Hg . 

The following is a hst of the hydrocarbons of this 
series : — 


Ethine oe Acetsxkne Seeies. j 

Names. 

Eonnnla. 

Boiling-point 

Ethine or acetylene 

°’k 

C^Hs 

agia 

O 10 H 18 

glsHjg 

Gaseous 

IS" 0. 
45“ 

80“ 

107“ 

133“ 

165" 

225“ 

280" 

Tetrine or crotonylene 

Pentme or valerylene 

Hexine or hexoylene 

Heptine or cenanthylidene. . . 

Octine or capryhdene 

Decine or decenylene 

Pentadecine or benylene 

Hexdecine or cetenylene 


But few of the isomerides of this series are known. 
Biallyl, CgHjo (b. p. 59 ° C.), is isomeric with hexine, and 
rntylene, CjoHjg (b. p. 150 °), with decine. 

Ethine or acetylene may he formed directlyfrom its 
elements by causing the electric arc to pass between poles 
of dense carbon in an atmosphere of hydrogen. It is 
formed also by passing a mixture of methane and carbon 
monoxide through a red hot tube (CH4 -f CO = 03 * + 
bypassing chloroform vapour over red hot copper (2CHCI3 -i- 
6Cu=3Cu2C]^-bC2H2), and by the imperfect combustion 
of most organic compounds. Ethine is a colourless, incon- 
densable gas, having a characteristic odour. It is absorbed 
by an ammoniacal solution of cuprous chloride, forming a 
red precipitate of cuprous acetylide, (C3CJu2)aO, which 
when heated with HCl furnishes pure ethine, so t^t this 
is a convenient method for punfying the hydrocarbon. 
Ethine can be made to combine with nascent hydrogen 
with the formation of ethene : CgHg -b Hg = C2H4 . 

Fourth Series, . 

The hydrocarbons of this series may he conveniently 
divided into two groups. The first, consistiug only of one 
member, pentone or valylene (OgHg), is related to the pre- 
ceding series of hydrocarbons, since, by the addition of 
bromine the hexabrom-paraffin CgHgBrg is formed. 

The other group is composed of decone (CigHie) ^ 
series of hydrocarbons known as terpenes, having the gene- 
ral formula CioHje, and found in the essential oils of various 
plants, chiefly of the orders Goniferoe and Aurantiaceas. 

Terpenes . — ^These hydrocarbons are found in the wood, 
leaves, &c., of Goniferous trees, and in the essential oils of 
lemon, lavender, bergamot, juniper, he,., &c. Many of these 
oils contain oxidized bodies besides terpenes. The terpenes 
possess vary similar chemical properties, differing chiefly in 
their boiling-points (which range from 160 ° to 176 ° C,), 
spedfic gravities, and action upon a ray of polarized light, 
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thus furnishing a good illustration of physical isomerism 
{see p. 550 ). They are generally clear, highly refractive 
liquids, possessing characteristic odours, and easily poly- 
merized hy the action of heat, H3SO4, BF3, &c. Several 
polymerides exist ready formed in oils of copaiba, euhebs, 
<fec. The terpeues are characterized hy the extreme readi- 
ness with which they undergo isomeric changes under the 
influence of reagents. They act as unsaturated compounds 
combining with at most four monad atoms. Thus, they 
combine with HCl, forming such compounds as CioHiyCI, 
CjgHjgClj, and some terpenes can be made to combine with 
water, forming such bodies as CigHgoOg, CigHigO, and 
C20H34O, which, in certain respects, resemble alcohols. The 
best known terpene is turpentine oil, which is obtained 
from the resinous exudation of certain French and Ameri- 
can species of Finns and Abies. 

Camphor (CioHigO) is an oxidized compound closely 
allied to the terpenes contained in the leaves of laurus 
Gamphara. 

The relationship of the terpenes to the group of aromatic 
hydrocarbons is shown by the production of cymme 
(O10H14), a member of the or benzene series,^ from 

turpentine oil and camphor, by the action of certain re- 
agents. 


Fijik Series, O ^TT an . g . — Sensene or Aromatic Series. 

The general characters of these hydrocarbons, as com- 
pared with the preceding series, have been previously con- 
sidered (p. 552 ). 

Occurrence. — Small quantities of these hydrocarbons are 
found in petroleum, but the chief source is the tar obtained 
in the destructive distillation of coal for the manufacture 
of coal-gas. 

General Method of Synthetic Formation. — By heating a 
mixture of a mono-iodated parafiBn and a brominated ben- 
zene hydrocarbon with sodium ; — 

+ C„B!2„_(g4^)Br„ + N’a2„= 

+ (Nal). + 

Formulation and Isomeiism of Benzene and its Deriva- 
tives. — Like the paraffins, the C„H2 „_q hydrocarbons form 
a parent series giving rise to a vast number of derivatives, 
and just as the higher paraffins can be regarded as formed 
from methane by the substitution of CnHjn-M radicles for 
H, so the homologues of benzene can be considered as 
derived from this latter hydrocarbon by similar substitu- 
tious. Thus — 


CgHg 


0 eH3.0H3 = 0,H3 

Methyl henzene. 


Ethyl henzene. 


CgHg.03H, = 0gHj3 

Propyl henzene. 

The synthesis of benzene from ethine has already been 
alluded to (p. 552 ). In accordance with this mode of for- 
mation, the structural formula of benzene may be written — 


iC~H 

\« «/ 
c=o 
/ \ 

H H 


This formula, as will be seen on inspection, is in accord- 
ance with the fact that benzene can act as a hexatomic 
radicle, combining directly (though with difficulty) with 6 
halogen atoms. Owing to the complex structure of the ben- 
zene molecule, an immense number of isomers are capable 


of existing. A few of the most important cases may be 
here elucidated. 

Let us, in the first instance, suppose one atom of H 
to be replaced by another element or radicle. Suiiposing 
(as there is at present no reason for doubting) that all the 
H and C atoms in the molecule have the same property, 
it is obvious that there can be no isomer of a mono-substi- 
tution derivative, and thus we know only one methyl ben- 
zene, chlorobenzene, nitrobenzene, &c. 

Passing on to the poly-substitution derivatives, we have 
several possible causes of isomerism. Thus, the H atom 
may be replaced by one radicle, or more than one H atom may 
be replaced by an equivalent number of radicles, furnishing 
the same total number of 0 and H atoms. For instance — 


H H 

U 

hV Vh 

w 

I 1 

CH3CH3 

Dimethyl-tienzone 


H H 

U 

H— H 
1 1 

H C3H5 

Is metameric with Ethyl-benzene. 


Similarly diethyl-benzene is isomeric with tetramethyl- 
benzene, <fcc., <S5C. Another cause of isomerism is to be 
found in the C„H2„+i or other radicles replacing the H m 
the benzene molecule, since these radicals themselves admit 
of isomeric modifications, as has already been seen when, 
the paraffin series were discussed. Thus, we may have — 

CgHg.CgHy and CgH5.CB[(CH3)2 . 

Piopyl-benzene Pseudo-pi opyl-benzene. 

With regard to substitution derivatives of the homologues 
of benzene, the H atoms may be replaced either in the 
benzene molecule or in the radicle ; thus — 


CgH.Cl.CH3 OgHg-CHgOl 

Methyl-chloiobenzene or > „,6temeric with fChloromethyl-benzene 
monocWorotoluene | w metameric with | or benzyl rhloUde. 

Another cause of isomerism depends on the relative posi- 
tions of the replaced H atoms of the benzene molecule. 
Thus, there can be only one of each mono-substitution 
derivative, because it is immaterial which of the six H 
atoms is replaced. Di-derivatives containing two atoms of 
the game element or radicle are capable of three isomeric 
modifications, according as the replaced atoms are those 
numbered in the graphic formula 1 2 or 1 3 or 1 4 . All 
other arrangements will be found on trial to be reducible to 
these (X representing the substituted element or radicle) — 
Benzene. Ortbo-di-flenvative. Meta-di-derivative Paia-fli-derivative. 

C^HHHHHH CgXXHHHH CgXHXHHH CgXHHXHH 

''13346B 1 3i56 Z23466 23466 

In like manner there can be three tri- or tetra-derivatives, 
and only one penta- or hexa-derivative, when the H atoms 
are replaced by the same element or radicle. 

When the H atoms are replaced by three or more different 
elements or radicles the possible number of isomerides is 
greater than when replaced by the same number of similar 
elements or radicles, because the arrangements of the 
latter with regard to one another are then capable of 
variation. Thus, there can be only three di-derivatives 
containing two different elements or radicles XY, because 
the reversal of their order does not affect the relative posi- 
tions of X to Y. But when three H atoms are replaced by 
XXY elements or radicles we may have, for every iso- 
meride depending on the relative position of XXY to one 
another and to the remaining H atoms, corresponding iso- 
merides depending on the order XYX. The same reason- 
ing applies to the higher derivatives. 

The following is a list of the hydrocarbons of this series ; — 
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Asohatic OB Bekzesx Sebibs. 


CyHs 


Benzene . . 

Methylbenzene or toluene 

/ Etbylbenzene 

1 ( Orflioxylene 

I Dimethyl-benzenes or xylenes j Metaxylene 
( ( Paraxylene 

' Propylbenzene 

Pseudopropylbenzene 

■ Methyl-ethylbenzene 

f Isobutylbenzene 


C13M20 


or o cymene 

Dimethyl-ethylbenzene 

Diethylbenzene . .. 

. Tetramethylbenzene or durene .... 

i lsoamylbenzene 

Methyl-diethylbenzene or diethyl-toluene. 
Dimethyl-pseudopropylbenzene or laurene 

Methyl-isoamylbenzene 

Dimethyl-isoamylbenzene . 


CeHe 

CsHsICH,) 

CeHsiCjHs) 



C6{CH3)H(CH3)II^ 

^ 6 ^ 5 ( 0337 ) 

CgH^.CHlCHs),. 

CsH^CCHalCCsHg) 

Ce(CH3)H(CH3)2H„ . .. 
Ce(CH3)H{Ca)H(UH3)H 
CeHs.CACClfj)^ 

CeH4(CH3)(C3H7) 

C6H4.CH3.JCH(CH3), . 

^6®-4(^2H5)2 

C6H3{CH3)4 

CsHs.C^HsCCH,)^ 

0sH3{CH3)(C2H3)3 . 

06H3(CH3)3.CH(CH3)3.. 

C6H4{CH3).C3H3(CH3)2 . 

C6H3(CH3)3 OsHslCHs)^. 


81“ 0. 
111 “ 

133“ 

140“ -141“ 
137“ -138“ 
139“ 

157“ 

151“ 

159“ 

166“ 

163“ 

159“ -161“ 
178“ -179“ 
176“ -178“ 
183“ -184“ 
178“ -179“ 
189“ -191“ 
193“ 

178“ 

188“ 


Other hydrocarbons compounded of benzene residues 
and C„B[2 „_i, &c., radicles are known. Dipropai'gyl, CgHg 
(b. p. 85“ C.), is a substance isomeric with, benzene, having the 
formula HO ~ C — (OH2)2 — 0 = CH. The hydrocarbons 
of the benzene series are ali colourless liquids {durene is 
solid), having peculiar and characteristic odours. By the 
action of oxidizing agents aromatic hydrocarbons of the 
general formula CgHg „«(C„H2„+i)„are ultimately converted 
into acids of the general form CgHg_„(COOB[)*. ITitric 
acid gives rise to the formation of nitro-derivabives 
C„H2„_jg^.„)(I>r02)«. Sulphuric acid (concentrated) forms 
sulphonio adds C„H2„_fg4.*)(HS03)»i. The halogens pro- 
duce substitution derivatives 0„B[2„_(g4.*)Sh*, the parti- 
cular metameric modification formed being often deter- 
mined by the temperature at which the halogen is made to 
act. Benzene, toluene, &c., are formed by heating their 
corresponding acids with lime : C„H2„_i7{COOH) - C02 = 
C„H2„_g. 

The remaining series of hydrocarbons are as follows : — 


Names 

Formulse. 

CnHnn — 8 ■ 

Phenylene 

Cinnamene or styrolene 

AUylbenzene 

Pbenylbutene 

Tetrahydronapbtbalene 

CaH4 

Ca Ha zrOaH-gCaHs 

Ca H7o=CaH5.C3Ha 

CioHi3 = C3H5.aH7 
^loHia = CioHa. H 4 

GnHjn — 10 • 

Ethinylbenzene or acet- ) 

enylbenzene ) 

Dihydronapbtbalene 

Cholesterene 

CgHe =C 5 H 5 .C 3 H 

CioHjo = CioHg.Ha 

0a6H43 

CnHs ”— 12 • 

Uaphtbalene 

Methylnaplithalene 

Etbylnapntbalene . . 

Hexa-hydroanthracene 

GxoHs 

CiiHie=OioH7.C^ 

^^Hia — O 70 H 7 . OjHs 

C 14 H 18 = C 74 H 10 . Hg 

CnHan— 14 ■ 

Diphenyl 

Acenaphthene 

Diphenyl-methane 

Dibenzyl or diphenyl ethane 

Ditolyl . .. 

Phenyl-tolyl-methane or } 
Benzvltolnene 1 

ClgHlg = CjHg. CgEj!g 

°“^""~|c!aH4.pH3 

n TT _TI n 5 ^ 6^6 

^CgH{C 3 H 4 ) 


Names. 

Fomnlae 

Benzyl-ethyl-benzene 

Benzyl-xylenes 

Dimesityl methane 

Ci6H„ = C6H5.CH2.C6H4.C2Hg 
CisHjg — CgHg. CHg. C6^(CH3)3 

CnHsn-is • 

Eluorene 

Stilbene or diphenyl-ethene 

Dihydro-anthracene, , , 

Hexa-hydropyrene 

pl4§12 — C14H10.H2 

CigHje — CjgHio. Hg 

CnHsii— 15 • 


Phenanthrene 

Tolane or Diphenyl-ethine 

Dimethyl-anthracene ....... 

Tetramethyl-anthracene ) 
or Retene ) 

HC-CgH4 

HC— CgH4 

°“=“=hUh. 

C-CgHg 

Ci4Hxo=1!1 

C — CgHg 

CigHi4=C,4Hs(Ck3)2 

CisHis = Ci4Hg(CH3)4 

0*H2 m— 20 • 

Naphthyl-phenyl methane .. 

Ci7Hi4 = H 2C 

GnHjn— 22 • 

Pyrene — 

Diphenyl-diethine or di- ) 

aeetenyl-henzene j 

Diphenyl-benzene 

Iripbenylmethane 

1 CigH,o=CioHg(CgH4) 
G„Hio=04{CgHg)2 

C„H2n-a4 . 

Chrysene 

CigHj, 

CnHjn— 26 . 

DinaphthyL 

C20H14 = CioHy. CioHy 

CnHjit— 30 . 

Idrialene 

C22H14 

C34Hi8 = CgH3(CgHg)3 

'Mphenyl-benzene 

CnHan— 32 

Tetraphenyl-ethene 

O2aH20=C2(CgHg)4 


The hydrocarbons benzene (CgHg), naphthalene (CjgHg), 
anthracene (CiiH^g), chrysene (OigHig), and idridene 
V. — 71 
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(Co^Hu) are notewortliy as forming a homologous series, + 30 = CioHgO/ + OHg. 

the successive terms of r^hich differ by +O4H2. These Kaphthalone. Naphthoquinone, 

compounds present certain analogies in their chemical Pyrene {CjsHjq), although not a member of the series, 
behaviour, and are particularly characterized by their furnishes a quinone on oxidation. Benzene does not yield 
giving rise to qiiinones when oxidized. In the formation a quinone by direct oxidation. 

C O — N The relationship of the second and third members of 
I j ; thus — the series to benzene will be seen from their graphic 

0 — y formul® : — 

H 


H 

/ \ 

H — 0 G— H 

1 11 

H — 0 C— H 

\ / 

C 


c c 

/ \ / \ 

H— C C C— H 

1 11 I 

H^C C C— H 

\ / \ ^ 

C C 


0 C 0 — H 

/ \ \ / 

H— C C C 

1 II I 

H — 0 C C— H 

\ / \ / 

c c 


H H 

Naphthalene. 


H H 

Anthracene. 


The hydrocarbons, being the parent compounds of the pointed out that alcohols can be considered as derivatives of 
remaining organic bodies, have been treated in greater hydrocarbons by the substitution of hydroxyl for hydrogen, 
detail than is necessary In the case of the other families. and, consequently, as compounds of hydroxyl with hydro- 
carbon radicles (p. 553 ). Each series of hydrocarbons 
il. Alcohols. supposed to give rise to a corre.sponding series 

Formulation and Glassification . — ^It has already been of alcohols ; — 


GnHnn^s 
C„H:n+i HO 


CnHjn 

CnHon-'S 

C«H n_i 


CnHgn— 3 . HO 

(C«H2h-4)-HH0)3 

OTiHjjn— !• EO 

{CnHjn— 2 )*^(H 0)4 

C«H 2 „_ 3 .H 0 


(CflHgn— 5 ) ''(H 0)5 


CnE,^(EO), 


Alcohols containing 1 , 3 , n semi-molecules of hydroxyl 
are said to be monohydric, dihydric, nr-hydric. The dihy- 
dric alcohols of the ethene series are termed glycols. 
Alcohols derived from unsaturated hydrocarbons act as 
unsaturated compounds. 

Series . HO. — Some of these alcohols (derived 

from paraffins) have been previously quoted in illustration 
of homologous series (p. 552 ). The first member, methyl 
alcohol (CH3HO), is termed carbinol^ and the remaining 
terms can he derived from this hy the replacement of H 
by radicles. Thus, — 

CH3HO C(GH 3 )H 2 H 0 C(C 2 H 5 )H 2 H 0 . 

Metliyl heoliol or Ethy] alcohol or Propyl alcohol or 

CarhinoL Methyl carhinol. Ethyl caibinol. 

Since the paraffins can be formulated as derivatives of 
methane (see p. 556 ), and the present series of alcohols as 
derivatives of paraffins, it follows that these alcohols can 
be likewise regarded as methane derivatives : — 



It will he convenient to distinguish the carbon atom in 
combination with hydroxyl as the “ typical carbon atom.” 

The higher members of the series are susceptible of 
several kinds of isomerism, which may now be con- 
sidered. Passing over the first two members, which are 
not capable of being formulated in more than one way, the 
third member (propyl alcohol) may be written as — 

C.CaHs.Ha.HO or C(CHg)2H.H0 

Ethyl oarbinol. Dimethyl carhinol. 

Thus, the first kind of isomerism consists in the replace- 
ment of one radicle by two others, each containing 


a smaller number of carbon atoms. The fourth member 
of the series (tetryl or butyl alcohol) may be written : — 

C.C3H^.H2.H0 G(CH3)(C2H5)H.H0 C(CH3)3.H0 

Propyl carhinol. Methyl-ethyl carbmol, Tilmethyl caihinol. 

The next kind of isomerism, as exemplified by the third of 
the above formulae, consists in the substitution of three 
radicles for the three hydrogen atoms of carhinol. 

How, as carhinol contains but three replaceable hydrogen 
atoms (not regarding the atom contained in the hydroxyl, 
the replacement of which gives rise to a new class of com- 
pounds), trimethyl carhinol is the type of a series of 
alcohols, in which the number of G^Han+i radicles com- 
bined with the typical carbon atom is a maximum. The 
isomeric alcohols of the present series can thus be con- 
veniently classified under the three following groups : — 

1 . Primary alcohols, in which the typical carbon 
atom is combined with but one other carbon atom — 

C(C„H2„+i)H2.HO. 

2. Secondary alcohols, in which the typical carbon 
atom is combined with two other carbon atoms — ‘ 

C(C„H2„+i)2H,H0. 

3 . Tertiary alcohols, in which the typical carbon atom 
is combined with three other carbon atoms — 

C(0„H2„h-i)3.HO. 

Another cause of isomerism among alcohols is to be 
found in the constitution of the C„H2„+i radicles (see also 
p. 550 ). Thus we may have — 

aC3H^.H2.HO isomeric with O.OH(OHg)2.H2.HO 

Propyl carhinol. Psendopropyl carhinol. 

C(CH3)(04H9)H.H0 „ C.CH3[CH2.CH(CH3)2]H.H0 

Methyl butyl carhinol. Methyl isohutyl carhinol. 

Each of the three above-named groups is thus capable of a 
further division into two suh-groups, such as normal 
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primary and iso-primary, normal secondary and iso- 
secondary, &c., &c. In the higher members a further 
number of isomeric modifications become possible. Many 
of these isomeric alcohols are known, but a large number 
have yet to be discovered to complete the series. The 
following is a list of the normal primary alcohols : — 


Formulce. 


Boilinc-po Jilts 


1 Methyl alcohol ... . ! 

Ethyl 

Propyl 

Butyl 

Amyl 

Hexyl 

Heptyl 

Octyl 

Xonyl 

Cetyl 

Ceryl 



1 Melissyl 



CH3HO 
aHs.HO 
CgX-HO 
C,H9.H0 
C^Hu.HO 
CgHjg.HO 
CyHl5 HO 
HO 

CgHig.HO 

CjgHgj.HO 

aoH8,.HO 


66° C. 
78“-4 
97° -6 
116° 
137° 
157° 
176° 5 
196°-5 
200 °? 
50° ) 


These alcohols (up to nonyl alcohol) are limpid liquids, 
the viscidity of which increases with the molecular weight. 
The three other members are white crystalline solids. 
Methyl, ethyl, and propyl alcohols are readdy miscible with 
water, the remaining members are more or less of the 
nature of oils. Most of these alcohols possess peculiar and 
characteristic odours. The boiling-points of the isomers 
are generally lower than those of the corresponding normal 
alcohols. 

The normal and iso-primary alcohols can be obtained 
from the corresponding haloid paraffin derivatives by the 
action of potassium hydroside : — 

]i!Tormalprimary..O,E[2„4.iSa + KHO = C„H2„+i.HO -b KjS<*. 

Iso-primary. (CH3)20H(CH2)„.i?a + KHO 

= (CH3)2CH(CH2)„ . HO -b KEa . 

Likewise by the action of nascent hydrogen on the corre- 
sponding normal primary and iso-primary aldehydes : — 

(C„H2„+i)C0H-bH2 = 0„H2„+i.CH2. HO. 

The synthesis of alcohols from the corresponding olefines 
has already been alluded to (p. 559). Since ethine can be 
formed directly from its elements (p. 659), and ethene from 
ethine (p. 559), it is obvious that ethyl alcohol can by 
these means be formed synthetically. 

Secondary alcohols are produced by the action of nascent 
hydrogen on ketones : — 

CO(C„H2„+i)2 + H 2 = C(C„H2„+i)2H.HO . 

Tertiary alcohols are prepared by the action of or^no- 
zinc compoimds on ^e chlorides of acid radicles, 
C„H2„4 .i.C 001 , and treatment of the product with water. 

The metamerism of the three groups of alcohols is 
strikingly displayed by their behaviour on oxidation. 
Thus, primary or iso-primary alcohols are oxidized first to 
aldehydes — 

(C„H2„+i)OH 2.HO -b 0 = (C„H2 „+i)OOH -b OH2 ; 

AlcohoL Ald^yde 

then to acids containing the same number of carbon 
atoms — 

(C„H,„+i)GOH -b O = COOH . 

Aldebyde. Acid. 

Secondary alcohols are oxidized first to ketones — 

C(aHj.„)2H.HO + 0 -CO(O.H*.,.i)3 + OH,; 

AlcohoL Ketone. 

then to one or more acids containing a smaller number of 
carbon atoms than the alcohol — 

co(c,h,.+02+3O-o,b:,.,..cooh + o.ha. 

S&toneb. Aciu. Add. 

Tertiary alcohols are probably first oxidized to ketonas, 


and ultimately to a mixture of two or more acids contain- 
ing a smaller number of carbon atoms than the alcohol. 

By particular reactions an alcohol of one group can be 
converted into an isomer of another group, such, for 
instance, as normal primary butyl alcohol into the iso- 
primary alcohol, and the latter into the tertiary alcohol. 

In many of their reactions alcohols are the analogues 
of water ; for instance — 

HHO -b K = KHO -b H 

Water. Potassium. 

C2H5.HO -b K = C2H5.KO -b H. 

Ethyl Potassium 

.alcohol. ethylate. 

In other reactions they resemble metallic hydroxides 
KHO -b HCl = KOI -t- OH2 

Potassium Potassium 

b}'droxide. chloride. 

CoHj.HO-b HCl = CgHg.C] + OH, 

EtSjl aleohoL Ethyl chloilde. 

Of this series the best known members are methyl and 
ethyl alcohols. The former (or ‘‘wood-spirit”) is chiefly 
obtained from the crude “ wood vinegar ” produced by the 
destructive distillation of wood. Ethyl alcohol is common 
“ spirits of wine,” and is always procured by the fermenta- 
tion of sugar, which, in contact with yeast, undergoes the 
following change— 0eHi206= 2C02-b 2C2H5.HO . 

Many of the higher members are formed by the fermenta- 
tion of grain, sugar-beet molasses, potato, kc. Fusel oil 
consists chiefly of isomeric modifications of amyl alcohol. 


Names. 

Foimulae. 

Boiling-points. 

C„Hj„_i.HO . 

CgHs . HO 
CaHs-SO 

? 

96° C. 

AUyl 

CnHgn— 3.110 . 

Propargyl alcohol 

Bomeol and camphol.... 

C 3 H 3 .HO 
GjoHi 7 . HO 

110°-115° 

212 ° 


Series HO, Phenols , — The alcohols of this series 

bear the same relation to the benzene hydrocarbons that 
the ethyl series of alcohols bear to the paraffins. Thus 
these alcohols at once divide themselves into two meta- 
meric series according as the hydroxyl replaces hydrogen 
in the benzene or paraffin radicle ; for instance, methyl- 
benzene or toluene (O0H5.OH3) gives rise to — 

CeH4(HO),OH3 and C6H5.CH2(HO) . 

Cresol. Benzyl alcohol 

The alcohols of the henzylic s8ries^CeH5_* | 

are true alcohols in their chemical behaviour, being formed 
from the haloid derivatives of their corresponding hydrocar- 
bons by theactionof potassium hydroxide, and being oxidized 
to acids containing the same number of carbon atoms. 
The alcohols represented by cresol, 06H5_«H0.(C„H2,n.i),„ 
or phenols, on the other hand, act more like saturated 
compounds, and in some respects resemble acids. They 
cannot be directly obtained from their corresponding haloid 
hydrocarbon derivatives, and are converted by oxidation 
into quinones. The phenols yield substitution-derivatives 
by the action of halogens, nitric acid, &c. ; such, for ex- 
ample, as — 

CeHiaiHO , CgCL.HO ; 

Monodiloro- Pentacbloxo- 

phenol. phenol. 

CA(N0,).H0 , C.H3(N0,),.H0 . 

Mononitrophenol. Dinitroplieiiol acid. 

The phenols yield sulphonic acids when acted on by strong 
sulphuric acid, C3H4(H0)(HS03) , CeH3(H0)(HS03)2 
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(fee. ; the metameric alcohols do not undergo an analogous 

The homologues of phenol being di-derivatives of bemene 
are susceptible of the isouieric modifications already pointed 
out (p. 560 ). Thug there are known — 

CA-GHj Co(HO)(CH3)HHHH 

Methyl-benzene Ortho-cresol 

or Toluene. 

a(HO)H(CHg)HHH Cc(HO)HH(CH3)HH 

123 456 

Meta-cresol Paia-ciesol. 

Isomei’ism analogous to that exhibited by the derivatives 
of benzene and its honiologues likewise extends to all the 
derivatives of phenol and its homologues. 

The following is a brief list of the compounds of the 
present series : — 


Alcoholi. j j 

Benzyl alcohol, CeHg .CH^HO 
Sylyi alcohols, C^H- .CH„HO 
! Phenyl-propyl 

[ alcohols ....CgHB.CHaHO 

I c„h,..ch,ho 

1 Phenols. j j 

Phenol CsHg-HO 

Cresols CgHiiCHgl-HO 

Xylenols,Phlorol,&c.,CaH9.HO 

Thymol, Garvacrol, CioHig .HO 


The boding-points of the alcohols are generady higher 
than those of the metameric phenols. 

Many of the compounds of the present series are trans- 
parent oily liquids possessed of powerful odours; others 
are white crystalline solids. Of the phenols the best 
known is phenol or carbolic acid, obtained from the acid 
portions of coal-tar. 

comprises cinnamic alcohol, 
and cholesfei'in, CggH^g.HO . 

Series 0„H2„_jg.H0.— Only one member is known, 
viz., naphthol, CiqH-.EO . 

Series (0„H2n)"(HO)g, Glycols,— Qt these dihydric alco- 
hols the terms’ corresponding to the first six members of 
the olefine series are known, and are named ethene glycol, 
propene glycol, <fec. The glycols are colourless, viscid 
liquids, miscible with water. They are generally prepared 
by acting on di-haloid olefine compounds with silver 
acetate : 0„H2„Br2 •+ SAgOgHgOg = 0„H2„(02H302)2 + 
2 AgEr The resulting acetate is then heated with potas- 
sium hydroxide : C„H2„(02H302)2 + 2KHO = C„H2„(HO)2 
-f-2K02Hg03. The glycols are capable of existing in 
isomeric forms similar to those of analogous olefine com- 
pounds (see p. 559 ), but these isomers are at present but 
imperfectly known. A series of compounds known as 
^olyethenic glycols are formed from ethene glycol by con- 
densation, with elimination of water. Their general for- 
mula is 7 i{02 H4(H0)2} - (ft - 1)(0H2), where the highest 
value of n is 6. 

Series 0„H2,i_8(H[0)2, Dihydric Phenols, — The following 
are known ; — 

PyrocatecHn [ortho-), Resorcin [ineta-), Hydi'oquinone^ 

[para.-) CgH4{HO)2 

Saligeuin, Orem, Guaiacol C7B[6(HO)a 

Xylene glycol, Oreasol, Yeratrol CgHgfHOig 

Hydrothymoquinone CjjHidHOh 

Many of these compounds can be formed by suitable 
reactions from benzene hydrocarbons, phenols, &c.; others 
are found ready formed in lichens, or can be prepared 
from substances of vegetable origin. 

Series (0„H2 „_ j)'"(HO) 3 comprises propenyl alcohol or 
'glycerin, 03Hg.(E[0)3, and amyl-glycerin, CgHg.(HO)3. 
Glycerin can be formed synthetically, but is generally 


obtained from glycerides, a group of ethereal salts com- 
posed of glycerin and acids of the acetic and oleic series 
(see p. 572 ), which exist ready formed in most animal and 
vegetable oils and fats. Thus sUarin (propenyl tristearato), 
a constituent of many natural fats, when acted upon by 
super-heated steam, decomposes as shown in the equation — 



Large quantities of glycerin are obtained by this means. 
Glycerin is a colourless, transparent, viscid liquid of a 
sweetish taste, readily soluble in water, and boiling (under 
50 mm. pressure) at 210 ° C. Poly glycerins analogous to the 
polyethenic glycols are known. 

Series (C„H2„_9)'"(HO)3 .—Trihydric phenols comprising 
the isomerides pyrogallie acid (or ptjrogallol) and phloro- 
glucin, C6H3(HO)3 . 

Se 7 nes (C„H2,_2)"''(HO)4 . — Eipthrite, erythromannite or 
phycite, O^B:q{RO%, and propyl-phy cite, C3H4(HO)4. 

Series .—Pimte and guercite, 

CeH7(HO)5. 

Series (C„H2„_4V’(HO)e .—Mannite and dulcite, 
CgH 8 (HO)g , two natural sugars. 

Sugar, starch, gum, &c., are members of a group of 
compounds termed carbohydrates'^, which are closely allied 
to the present series of alcohols. The names, classification, 
and relationship of these bodies are shown in the following 
table : — 


1 CiRBOinORATISS ] 

Glucoses. 

CgHijOe . 

Saccharoses 
Polyglucosic alcohols. 

»(CsHisOs)-(n-l)(OHi,) 

(n=2). 

Amyloses. 
Polyglucoslo anhy- 
drides 

nCCgHijOj) . 

Dextrose or grape- 
sugar. 

Levulose. 

Galactose. 

Sorbin. 

Eucalin. 

Inosite. 

Arabinose 

Saccharose or cane sugar. 
Lactose or milk sugar. 
Arabia or gum-arabic. 
Melitose. 

Melizitose. 

Trehalose or mycose. 

Starch. 

Inulin. 

Dextrin. 

Cellulose or lignin. 
Glycogen. 


The glucoses exhibit the characters both of aldehydes 
and of alcohols; the saccharoses bear the same relationsM]? 
to the glucoses that the polyethenic glycols bear to glycol; 
the amyloses are formed from the saccharoses by the elimina- 
tion of one molecule of water. 

Many of the sugars are widely diffused throughout the 
vegetable kingdom — the sugar in ordinary use being 
obtained from the sugar-cane and sugar-beet. Dextrose 
and levulose are found in honey, ripe fruits, &c., lactose in 
milk, inosite in flesh. Gum-arabic is the dried exudation 
of certain species of Acacia, All the amyloses, with the 
exception of glycogen, which is found in the liver of 
animals, are of vegetable origin. Cellulose or lignin is the 
chief constituent of the cells of plants; starch is found in the 
cells of most plants. Gun-cotton or pyroxylin is obtained 
irom cotton-wool, which is almost pure cellulose, by the 
action of strong nitric acid ; it has the composition of 
trinitfio-cellulose, 0gH^(]Sr02)30g . Many of the varieties 
of the sugars are physical isomerides differing from each 
other only in their rotatory action on polarized light. 

III. Haxoid Ethers. 

These compounds can be formed from saturated hydio- 
carbons, p,nd from hydrocarbons which behave as such by 
the direct action of the halogen : -- 

OnH2n+2+Cl2=OnH2n-nO^ + H01. 

® So cftUed because tbe liydrogen and oxygen are always present in 
these compounds in the proportions to form water. 


^ The quinones are also closely related to ketones. 
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The substitution can in many cases be continued atom 
by atom, till tlie whole of the hydrogen is replaced; 
thus ; — 

Methane CH^ Ethane CjHa Benzene CgH* 

Tctrachlonnethane CCI4 Hesachlorethane CjOj Hexaehlorbenzene CgCSa 

The reactions are often accelerated and in some cases 
remarkably modified by light or heat. The presence of 
iodine, antimony, ikc., frequently assists the action of chlo- 
rine. Chlorine is more energetic than bromine, and the 
action of iodine less energetic than that of bromine, — iodine, 
in fact, does not act directly on the paraffins. By the direct 
action of halogens on paraffins a mixture containing more 
than one derivative is generally obtained. Thus, when 
chlorine and methane are mixed and exposed to diffused 
light (explosion takes place in direct sunlight), the whole 
series of derivatives CHgC'l , CH^Ch , CHClg , and GCl^ 
are formed. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons first of all combine directly 
with a certain number of halogen atoms. In some cases 
the number of halogen atoms thus taken up restores the 
compound to the type of a saturated body: — 

CjH^ + ^^2 C0H4OI2 = ethene dichloride == dichlorethane. 

Ethene. 


In other cases the restoration is not to the type of a 
saturated hydrocarbon : — 

CjoHs + 2CL= CioHgCl4, tetracMoiiuated naplitbalene, coirespouding 

[totypeC„H2„_8. 

The mono-haloid derivatives ot paraffins and some other 
hydrocarbons are conveniently prepared by the action of 
haloid acids on the corresponcling fdcohols : — 

CH3.HO -h HCl = OH3CI -f- OH, 

Slethyl Methyl 

alcohol. chlonde. 

G7H7.HO + HC1= C^H^.G1 + OHoi 

Benzyl Benzyl 

alcohol. chloride 

CsH8(HO)c + 1 IHI = -h 5I2 + 6OH5. 

hSSle. 

Polyhydrie alcohols may by these reactions have their 
hydroxyl only partially replaced by halogens: — ^thus, by the 
action of hydrochloric acid on glycerin there are produced 
GgHgCl(HO)2 iclilorliydrirC) and C3H5Cl2{HO) {dichlor- 
hydrin). 

The haloid phosphorus compounds act upon alcohols in 
a manner simhar to that of the halogen acids : — 
3C2H5.HO + PBrg = SOgHgBr -t- PH3O3 

Ethyl alcohol. 

C2H^(H0)2 + SPQg = C2H4CI2 + 2POa3 + 2HG1 

Ethene glycol. Ethene 


dichloride. 

C3HgCl2(HO) -h PClg = CgHgCJ^ + POCI3 + HQ . 

Dichlorhydrin. 


Trichlorhydrin. 
or any! 
trichloride. 


The haloid ethers are liable to the same isomeric modi- 
fications as their parent hydrocarbons and derivatives. 
The conditions which determine the production of any 
particular modification cannot in all cases be laid down 
with precision. For instance, the di-haloid paraffin deri- 
vatives obtained from the paraffins are in some cases iden- 
tical and in other cases isomeric with the corresponding 
compounds produced by the direct union of halogens with 
olefines. Again, the higher members of the paraffin series 
when acted on by chlorine yield simultaneously two iso- 
meric (primary and secondary) mono-chlorinated derivativea 
As a ^al example, when chlorine acts upon tolume in the 
cold cUoro-toluenes (0gH^01.CH3, CgHgClg-CHg, <fec.) are 


^ The raetameric pienol, cresol (p. 564), does not undergo a similar 
reaction. 


formed, but when the action takes place with boiling toluene 
the substitution takes place in the methyl radicle, thus 
forming hemyl compounds (CcHg.CHgOl, ckc.) 

Alcohols are reproduced from their haloid ethers by the 
action of KHO (see p. 5 C 3 ), or by first converting the haloid 
ether into an acetate of the radicle by treatment with silver 
acetate, and then acting on the acetate with KHO. The 
alcohols thus formed are similar in isomeric constitution to 
the haloid ethers from which they are obtained. For 
instance, (CH3)oCH.I (pseudopropyl iodide) when made 
to undergo the reactions specified is converted into 
(CH3)2CH.H0 (psendopropyl alcohol) (see also p. 563 ). 
isomeric haloid ethers are thus named in accordance with the 
radicle composing the alcohols from which they are obtained, 
or to which they give rise on conversion into acetates and 
treatment with KHO ; thus, we have the following mono- 
iodobutanes : — 


C2Hg.C.2H,I (CH3)2CH.CH2l (CH3)(02H5)CEI 

Isobutjl iodide. Pseudobutjl iodide. 

C(CH3)3l, 

Katabutyl iodide 

The same relations exist between the haloid ethers and 
their isomendes as between the paraffins and their isome- 
rides. Thus, the boiling points and specific gravities of 
the normal ethers are higher, and their chemical stability 
is greater than that of the isomexides, 

By the action of nascent hydrogen many haloid ethers 
are restored to the hydrocarbons from which they are 
derived by an inverse substitution. Thus tetrachlor- 
methane (CCl^) when treated with sodium amalgam and 
water is mtimately converted into methane (CH4), mono- 
chlorbenzene (OgHgOl) into benzene, &c. The action of 
caustic alkalies upon mono-haloid ethers will he best illus- 
trated by the following examples: — 

I Illustrating formation of an 

C7H7.Cl-i-K:HO = C7H7.HO + KCl ' 

Benzyl Benzyl 

chloride. alcohol. 


IHslsCHI + KHO = CgHe + KI -1- OH., 


C2H3CI -h KHO = C2H2 + KCl + OHs 
chl^thene. Ethine, 


alcohol. (See also p. 668.) 
The inetamerio monochlo- 
rophenols do not undergo 
an analogous reaction. 

lUustrating reduction of a 
saturated compound to a 
lower isologue, i.e., for- 
mation of G„Ha„ fronv 
type CnHjrt42 . A similar 
change is someti m es ef- 
fected by heat alone. 

■ Illustrating reduction of an 
un saturated compound to 
a lower isologue, i.e., re- 
duction of troe CnH-n to 


The mono-haloid olefines (typified by monochlorethene 
in the last equation) are obtained by the action of a caustic 
alkali on di-haloid paraffins (see p. 558 ). These mono-haloid 
olefines, like their parent olefines, are dyad radicles com- 
bining with Httg and HHa. Their compounds with haloid 
acids are under some conditions identical and under other 
conditions isomeric with the corresponding compounds pro- 
duced by the direct combination of the olefine with two 
halogen atoms. 

Of the haloid ethers derived from paraffins the best 
known is trichloromethane or chloroform (CHCI3), a 
colourless, transparent, sweet-tasting, and somewhat fra- 
grant liquid boiling at 62 ®, largely used as an anesthetic. 
It can be prepared by the direct action of chlorine on 
methane, but it is usually obtained by the action of 
bleaching-powder on common alcohol The corresponding 
bromine and iodine compounds, CHBrg and CHTg (bromo- 
/omand iodoform), and0H(lT02)3 {nitroform), are known. 

Gyano-derivatives of Hydrocarbons . — ^The metamerism 
exhibited by these compounds has been already referred to 
(p. 555 ), and since they resemble in manyrespects the haloid 
ethers, their modes of preparation may be now touched upon. 
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The most general method of obtaining the cyanides 
(nitriles) in a state of purity is the dehydration of the 
ammonium salts of acids containing the corresponding 
hydrocarbon radicles (see also p. 555). 

CsH 5 .CO(ONH,) - 2 OH 2 = CgHg.CN 

Ammoniuni benzoate. Phenyl cyanide. 

Most of the other processes yield a mixture of cyanides 
and isocyanides ; — 

CHJ + KGN = CHg.CN + KI 
CHgl + AgCIT = CHg.CN + Agl* 

Methyl Iodide. Methyl cyanide 

In the first of these methods the cyanide predominates, 
and in the second the isocyanide. By distilling a mix- 
ture of potassium cyanide with’ an ethereo-metallic salt of 
sulphuric or sulphurous acid, a mixture of cyanide and 
isocyanide of the radicle contained in the ethereal salt is 
obtained, the cyanide or nitrile being in excess : — 
CHg.KSO, + KCN = CHg.CN + KySO* 

Pohissiam-methyUnliihate. Methyl cyanide. 

CioH..KS 03 + KCN = 0,gH-.CN + KgSOg. 

Potassium, naphthylsulphite. Naphthyl cyanide. 

The cyanides or nitriles do not exhibit strongly marked 
basic properties, nor are they oxidized by AggO or HgO . 
They are not poisonous, and do not possess unpleasant 
odours. Their boiling-points are generally higher than 
those of the metameric isocyanides. The nitriles are sus- 
ceptible of isomeric modifications depending on the iso- 
merism of their contained hydrocarbon radicles. 


I S T R Y 

C^Hg.NaO + C^Hgl = (C2H5)20 -{- Nal 

Sodium ethylate Ethyl ether 

CgHg.NaO -t- CHgl = CH3P.C2H5 -p Nal 

Sodium ethylate. Methyl-ethyl ether 

CgHg.NaO -{- CHgl = OHg.O.OgHg -f Nal 

Sodium phenate. Methyl-phenyl ether. 

The ethers derived from the phenols are prepared by 
special methods. Ethers containing diatomic radicles are 
obtained from the mono-haloid derivatives of the dihydric 
alcohols (glycols) by the action of KHO : — 

C2H4C1(H0 ) -f KHO = C2H4O + KCl 4- OHg . 

Monochlorhydrin Ethene ether 

Compound ethers can be obtained from the sodium 
derivatives of the glycols by the action of mono-haloid 
ethers : — 

C2H/NaO)2 4- 2CH3I = 4- 2NaI 

Sodium ethenate. Ethene-dimethyl ether. 

The ethene series of ethers are more active in their 
chemical behaviour than those containing radicles. 

Ethers corresponding to the first seven normal primary 
alcohols of the series C„H2„+i . HO are known. Of these 
“sulphuric ether” is most frequently met with. It is the 
oxide of ethyl (02H5)20, and is prepared by allowing a 
stream of ethyl alcohol to flow into a mixture of strong 
sulphuric acid and alcohol kept at a constant temperature 
of about 140 ° C. The following reactions occur : — 

C2H5EO 4- H2SO, = OgHg.HSO, 4- OH2 

AlcohoL Ethyl-hydiogen sulphate. 


lY. Ethers. 

These compounds hear to the alcohols the same relations 
that the metallic oxides bear to the hydroxides : — 

NaHO Na,0 Ca"(HO), Ca"0 
OH3HO (CH3)20 C^H^'XHO")., C2H/O 

Methyl alcohol. Methyl ether Ethene alcohol Ethene ether. 

In accordance with this view, many ethers are formed 
by dehydrating their corresponding alcohols by means of 
strong sulphuric acid, zinc chloride, boron trioxide, &c. 

2CH5HO - OH2 = (0H3)20 

Methyl alcohol. Methyl ether. 

OH2 = 


2CyH7.HO 

Benzyl alcohol. 


(C,Hy)20. 

Benzyl ether. 


Conversely, many ethers, by prolonged heating with water, 
are retransformed into their corresponding alcohols. 
Oxygen being a diatomic element combines with two 
monatomic radicles. When the two radicles are .similar 
the compound is termed a simple ether, when dissimilar a 
compound ether. Thus, the ethers formulated above 
(methyl and benzyl) are simple ethers j while 

CH3.O.C2H5 , CgHij.O.CHg , C5H3.O.O3H5 

Methyl-ethyl ether Methyl-amyl ether Phenyl-allyl ethei. 

are examples of compound ethers. Compound ethers con- 
taining a OnHjrt+j and a OflH2„_y radicle are termed cmisoU. 

Ethers are liable to isomeric modifications dependent on 
the isomerism of their contained radicles, and likewise to 
metamerism depending on the presence of different radicles. 
Eor example, OaHg.O.C^Hg lethyUutyl eth&r) would be 
metameric with (03H^)20 {propyl ether). 

A general method of preparing ethers (simple and com- 
poimd) containing monatomic radicles is to act upon the 
sodium derivative of the alcohol containing the one radicle 
with the haloid ether containing the other radicle. When 
the alcohol and haloid ether contain the same radicles, the 
resrdt 13 a simple ether; when they contain different 
radicles a compound ether is produced 

PH with AgCN, forming the compound 

Wkch on treatment with KON in excess, yields the 
methyl isocyamde with the formation of KAg(GN)g . 


C0H5.ESO4 O2H5HO - (C2H5)20 HgSO^. 
Ethyl-hyidrogen sulphate Ether. 


As will be seen from these equations, a given quantity 
of HgSO^ is theoretically capable of etherifying an un- 
limited quantity of alcohol ; practically, however, a limit is 
reached. If a mixture of alcohols is employed at starting, 
a compound ether is produced. 

Ethyl ether is a colourless, mobile liquid, but very 
slightly soluble in water, and possessing an agreeable 
odour. It boils at 35° ‘5 0. By the action of chlorine it 
yields substitution derivatives, C2H4.CI.O.C0HK, 

(OA),o. 


Y. Sulphur, Selenium, and Tellurium Alcohols 
AND Ethers, 

These compounds are the analogues of the alcohols and 
ethers (see p. 553), and are in many cases prepared by 
analogous methods. The following are typical reactions : — 

Preparation of Sulphur Alcohols. 

C 2 HgCl 4- KHS 

Ethyl chloride. 

C 2 H 4 OI 2 4- 2KHS = C 2 HiHS )2 4- 2KC1 

Ethene dichlorlde. Ethene dihydrosulpliide. 

CgHJ 4- KHS = 03 Hg(HS) 4 - KI 

Allyl iodide AUyl hydi oaulphide. 

CyHyCl 4- KHS = GyH7(HS) -h KCl 

Benzyl chloride . Benzyl hydrosulphide. 

K(02lL)S0, 4- KHS = 02Hg(HS) 4 - K 2 SO, 

Potassium ethyl-sulphate Ethyl hydriistilphide 


= C2H5(HS) 4- KCl 

Ethyl hydroaulphide. 


2CHgGl 4 - 

Methyl chloride. 

2 K( 0 ^-EL,)B 0 ^ 4- 

Potassium ethyl-sulphate. 


Preparation of Sulphur, dsc., Ethers. 

K,S = (CH3)2S 4- 2K01 


(OH,),S H 

Methyl sulphide. 

KgSe = (C2H5)2Se 4- 2K2SO. 

Diethyl selenide 


Diethyl telluride is prepared by an analogous reaction, 
being substitutedfor KgSe. Polysulphides, (C2H5)2S2 , 
(^2^5)283, can be obtained by employing alkaline poly- 
sulphides in these reactions Certain thio-alcohols can be 
prepared from the corresponding alcohols by the action 
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of pliospliorus penfcasulphide (oCjH-.HO + PgS- = 
5C2H5.HS + P2O5). The sulphur analogues of the phenols 
and dihydric phenols are prepared by a special general 
method. The sulphonic acid (see p. 06I) of the corre- 
sponding hydrocarbon is converted into a sulphonic chloride 
by the action of PCI5 , and the sulphonic chloride is then 
acted on by nascent hydrogen : — 

OoH5(S02a) -i- SH. = CsH-.HS + 20Ho + Ha 

Benzene-snlphontc chloride. Phenyl hydrosulphide. 

CoH 4 (S 02 CI )2 -f 6H2 = CgH,(HS)2 -f 40 H .2 + 2 HC 1 . 

Benzene disulphomc Phenylene dihydro- 

chlorlde. sulphide or thioi esorein. 

The sodium derivatives of these thio-phenols jdeld com- 
pound thio-ethers by the action of haloid ethers : — 
CgHg.NaS + O2H5I = + Nal . 

Sodium thiophenate. Phenyl-ethyl sulphide 

Compounds intermediate between alcohols and thio- 
alcohols are known : — 

03H5(ho)2C1 + ms = G3H5 (ho)2(hs) + kci . 

The compounds of this family are mobile or oily liquids 
or crystalline solids. Most of them possess characteristic 
and offensive odours. They are susceptible of the same 
isomerism as their oxygen analogues. The thio-alcohols 
combine energetically with alkali metals, and with certain 
metallic oxides and salts, to form derivatives analogous to 
the metallic alcohol derivatives, — Whence the name mercap- 
taiis {corpus mercurio aptnrri) sometimes given to these 
bodies. Certain lead mercaptides, when heated in the dry 
state, yield the corr^pouding thio-ethers. 


YI. Addehydes. 


The relations between these compounds and the primary 
alcohols are clearly brought out by the mode of formula- 
tion adopted for these alcohols (p. 562 ), Thus : — 

H OH3 H 

CHg CHg CHg 

Methane. Ethane. Paraffins Carhinol. Aldehydes. 

C3H3 O3H5.OH3 CeHg.OHgOH G,R,.QOK 

Benzene Methyl-benzene. Benzyl alcohoL Benzoic aldehyde 

It will be seen from these fomaulBe that aldehydes are 
derived from alcohols by the elimination of Hg from the 
group CHjOH, i.e., 2 hydrogen atoms are withdrawn from 
the lypical carbon atom, leaving the group (OOH)' (com- 
pare with definition previously given, p. 553 ) ; hence the 
generic name (alcohol dehydrogenaium). It is thus possible 
for any alcohol to furnish an aldehyde, although great 
numbers of these compounds have yet to be discovered to 
complete the various series. The following formulae will 
illustrate the derivation of aldehydes from polyhydric 
alcohols : — 


CE3 C„H2„+i 

CH,OH CH,OH COH 


CHg OH2OH COH 

11 1 II ; W 

CHg CHgOH COH 

Ethene. GlycoL Benzene. 


Dimethyl- Aldehyde 

benzene. Qsbthidic). 


The aldehydes of monohydric alcohols are metameric 
with the oxides (ethers) of dyad radicles. Thus, ethyl 
aldehyde, CHg. COH, is metameric with ethene oxide 
(C2H4)"Oj benzoic aldehyde would be metameric with 
methyl-phenylene oxide [C5H3(CH3)]"0 . The aldehydes 
are liable also to the isomerism of their contained hydro- 
carbon radicles, while aromatic aldehydes of dihydric 
alcohols are susceptible of the isomerism incident to the 
relative positions of the COH groups. 

By the action of oxidizing agents aldehydes are con- 
verted into acids containing the same number of carbon 
atoms ; thus, B' being the monatomic radicle — 


E' E 

1 +0=1 
COH COOH 

Aldehyde Acid. 

Starting, therefore, from the parent hydrocarbons, the 
primary alcohols are the first results of the introduction of 
hydroxyl into the methyl group. The next step in oxida- 
tion removes the two remaining hydrogen atoms from this 
group with the formation of aldehydes, and the final result 
of the oxidation is to convert COH into carboxyl COOH, 
with the formation of acids. Aldehydes thus occupy a 
position intermediate between alcohols and acids : — 

OH, CH3 OH, GHj 

OH3 CHjOH OOH (ioOH 

Ethane or Methyl- Ethyl or i m j 

methyl methane, oarbinol. acetic aldehyde. A-cetic aoia 

Aldehydes take up nascent hydrogen, reproducing alco- 
kols — ^R'.COH-(- H2 = R'.CH20H. The acid sulphites of 
the alkali metals combine directly with aldehydes, forming 
crystalline compounds, which, on treatment with a mineral 
acid, yield the aldehyde unaltered. 

Aldehydes corresponding to eleven of the pr ima ry 
alcohols of the C„H2„+i.H0 series are known, and are 
generally prepared by the oxidation of these alcohols: 
R'.GHgOH-Hg = E'.COH. The contained C^Hg^+j 
radicles are in some cases normal primary, and in others 
iso-prima^. The first member, methyl or formic aldehyde, 
H.COH, is gaseous ; the succeeding terms are liquid, and 
hexdecyl aldehyde is a crystalline solid. The liquid alde- 
hydes are colourless, transparent, and possessed of pungent 
ethereal odours ; their mobility decreases, and their boiling- 
points rise as the series is ascended. Their solubility in 
water decreases in the same manner. By the action of 
PCI5 aldehydes lose their oxygen, and Clj is substituted. 
These chloraldehydes are isomeric with the dichlorides of 
the olefines, and (with the exception of the ethyl com- 
pound), with the chlorides of monochlorinated C„H2„+j 
radicles. Thus : — 


CH3.CHCI2 

Ethidene dicMoride or 
dichloraldehyde 


is isomeric with 


CHgCLCHgCl 

Ethene dichloride. 


(See also p. 559 .) The aldehydes of the present series 
combine directly with ammonia, forming aldehyde-ammonias 
of the general formula R'. C(0H)(NH2)H, which, by losing 
the elements of vrater, condense into basic substances, 
termed aldines and oxaldines. When acted on by chlorine 
in large excess these aldehydes yield the corresponding 
chlorides of acid radicles (R'CO)'CL Trichloraldehyde, 
CCI3.COH, or chloral, can be obtained by the action of 
chlorine on ethyl alcohol. The acetals are compounds 
formed by the combination of aldehydes and alcohols of 
the CnHgn+iHO series, with elimination of water. By the 
action of zinc chloride, <fec,, acetic aldehyde yields crotonic 
aldehyde : 2G2H4O - = C^HgO . The aldehydes oxi- 

dize with the greatest readiness to the corresponding 
acids 3 thus, silver oxide is reduced to the metallic state 
when heated with an aldehyde and water. A drop of 
acetic aldehyde let fall on blue litmus paper shows an acid 
reaction on mere exposure to the air, owing to the forma- 
tion of acetic acid. Aldehydes are characterized by their 
extreme readiness to undergo polymeric modification. 
Thus the presence of a trace of certain reagents converts 
acetic aldehyde under some conditions into paraldehyde, 
CgHjaOg = 3C2H4O, and under other conditions into 
metaldehyde, ^(CgHjO). 

The aldehydes corresponding to the C^Hgn-j.HO alco- 
hols are acrylic aldehyde or acrolein C2H3.COH, and 
crotonic cddehyde, previously menbioued. These aldehydes 
do not yield compounds analogous to aldehyde-ammonia. 
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Of the aldehydes of the aromatic series mention may be 
made of benzoic aldehyde, which can be obtained from 
bitter-almond oilj cumic a existing in oil of cumin; 
salicylic aldehyde, which exists in the flowers of “ meadow- 
sweet;” and cinnamic aldehyde, the chief constituent of 
the oils of cassia and cinnamon. The aromatic aldehydes, 
by the action of ammonia, are converted into hydramides 
of the general formula (C„H2„_7CH)3"N2 

TTT. Ketones. 

These compounds are derived from secondary alcohols, 
in the same manner that aldehydes are derived from 
primary alcohols : — 


(C„3«)2CH.0H 

SecondJUV alcohol. 


(G„H2„+2)oCO. 


The ketones may thus be regarded as compounds of 
0„F2ni i j die., radicles with CO , or as aldehydes m which 
the H of the COH group is replaced by such radicles. 
The compounds of this family bear considerable resem- 
blance to the aldehydes, but are distinguished by their 
behaviour on oxidation, for whereas the aldehydes are 
readily converted into acids containing the same number 
of carbon atoms, the ketones are converted (with some 
difficulty) into a mixture of two acids of the C„H2„+i.COOH 
series, each containing a smaller number of carbon atoms. 
The law of the oxidation of ketones appears to be that the 
less complex of the two hydrocarbon radicles remains 
attached to the CO ; thus — 

C 0 |^^ + 30 = CH3.COOH -}- C^Hg.COOH. 

Acetic acid. Valeiic acid. 

Ketones are converted by the action of nascent hydi ogen 
into secondary alcohols (see p. 563 ). 

The ketones are liable to isomeric modification depending 
on the isomerism of their contained hydrocarbon radicles. 

For example, CO | (methyl propyl ketone) is iso- 
f CH* ^ 

meric with CO | ketone). 

Furthermore, there can be metamerism among ketones 
mving to the presence of different radicles in the molecule, 
and every ketone is metameric with an aldehyde of the 
same series. Thus, the following are metameric : — 

' CHg / C2H5 CsHij.COH . 

Hexyl aldehyde 

Ketones corresponding to the general formulae 
0 O(C.H,„+,)„ and CO(C^,), are 

known, and are formed by various methods, of which the 
following are the most important ; — 

1. By the oxidation of secondary alcohols (see beginning 
of section). 

2. By the action of sodium organo-metallic bodies on CO : 

2 Na(C«H 2 „+i) -b CO = 

3 . By the action of mne organo-metallic compounds on 
acid chlorides (chlorides of acid radicles) : — 

2C0(C„H2„+i) 01+ Zn(C„H2,+,)2 = 2C0(0„H2 „+i)2 + 

ZnClj. 

L By the dry distillation of the Oa and Ba salts of 
monobasic acids of the series CnHgn'+j.COaH, 
C„E2«-7.G02 H, &c.,— 

Ca"0,(0.Hj.+i.C0), - 00(C„H,„+,), + CaOOs 
Ba"Oj(C.Hs,_,.CO), = 00(C„H»,.,), + BaCO,. 

By employing a mixtore of the salts of acids belonging 


“ioA 

Methyl-hutyl 

ketone. 


Ethyl-propyl 

feetone. 


to two different series, or of two different acids belonging 
to the same series, ketones containing two different 
radicles are obtained. 

The ketones of the series CO(C„H2„4.i)2 and CO | 0”g2n+i 

are, with few exceptions, mobile or oily colourless liquids, 
possessed of most characteristic and penetrating odours ; 
those of the series CO(C„H2„_7)2 are crystalline solids. 
Ketones containing methyl form with acid sulphites 
white crystalline compounds, from which the ketone is 
obtained unaltered on distillation with an alkali. The 
best known ketone of the series C0(0„H2n+i)2 is dimethyl- 
ketone or acetone, C0(CHg)2 , a limpid, inflammable liquid, 
boiling at 55‘^'5 C., and readily miscible with water. In 
addition to the general modes of formation previously 
given, this ketone can be obtained by the destructive dis- 
tillation of citric acid, and also by distilling certain 
carbohydrates with quicklime. Heated with ammonia, 
acetone forms acetonine, a basic substance, of the formula 
(C3Hg)"gN'2. Of the aromatic ketones methyl-pheniyl 
Icetme or cLcetophenone is interesting as furnishing, 
by the action of fuming nitric acid, a nitro-derivative, 

CO I /XT A \ > which, when heated with soda-lime and 

I '-'2) . , , . . , , 

zinc dust, yields indigotin or indigo-blne — 

f CHj 


2 C 0 


— 2H2O — O2 — O7SH10N2O2 

Indigotin. 


1 CgH,(K02) 

VIII, Organic Acids. 


The relationship of the organic acids to the hydro- 
carbons and to the alcohols has been previously pointed 
out (pp, 653 and 567 ). A further development of this 
relationship, as hearing on the formation of acids from 
polyliydric alcohols, is shown in the following examples : — 
CHg. OH CH0.OH CO. OH 


CO.C 


OH2.OH CO.OH io.OH 

Ethene glycol GlyooUie acid. Oxalic acid 

In the formation of acids from alcohols, therefore (disre- 
garding the intermediate formation of aldehydes), one 
atom of oxygen is substituted for Hg in the group CHgOH, 
thus converting this group into carboxyl, COOH.^ It has 
been before mentioned that CHgOH is derived from 
methyl by the substitution of HO for H, so that carboxyl 
may be regarded as a methyl derivative, and a similar view 
may be extended to cyanogen ON, where N'" may be 
regarded as replacing Hg , Tins connection between CH and 
CO OH is shown by the various reactions in which the one 
radicle is converted into the other, but more particularly, 
so far as the compounds now under consideration are con- 
cerned, by the synthesis of organic acids from the corre- 
sponding nitriles (p. 565 ). A few comparative formulm 
will serve to illustrate still further this important relation- 
ship ; — 

CHg CHo CHg 

I I I 

OH, OH C( 


OH 

Methyl cyanide, 
cyano-mefhane, 
or acetonitrile. 


CO.OH 


CHg 

CHg. OH 

CHg. ON 

CHg. COOH 

CHg 

iH.OH 

OH. OH 

CH.COOH 

k 

Propane. 

1 

CHg. OH 

Propenyl alcohol, 
or glycerin 

CH 2 .CH 

Propenyl 

tiicyanide 

CHg. COOH 

Trlcarhallylic 

acid. 


^ “ Organic hydroxides are converted into acids, not only hy trans- 
formalion oi the group OHjOH into COOH, hut also when negative 
elements or radicles accumulate near an alcoholic hydroxyl.” — ^Watts's 
Biciwimy of Chemistry, second supplement. 
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Classification. — ^By inspecting the formulEe given at the 
commencement of the present section, it will be seen that 
the number of times CO OH occurs in an acid is dependent 
on the number of times the group CHo.OH occurs in the 
parent alcohol How, organic lihe mineral acids when 
brought into contact with metallic oxides or hydroxides, 
give rise to the formation of salts, in which H , Hg , Hg , 
&c., are replaced by M', M'g or M", Mg or M"', <fec.; but 
the hydrogen thus replaceable is found to be not that 
which enters simply into the composition of HO, as with 
mineral acids, but that which exists in the group COOH. 
The basicity of an organic acid depends therefore on the 
number of carboxyl groups it contains — acids containing 

1, 2, 3, n carboxyl groups being mono*, di-, tri-, n-basic. 

Moiiohat^ic Acids. 

Series C,H2*+i(C02H), Acetic or Fatty Series. — These 
acids are prepared: — 1, By the oxidation of the correspond- 
ing primary alcohols and aldehydes (pp. 563 and 667 ) ; 

2. By the action of mineral acids or alkalies on the cyano- 

derivatives of the paraffins obtained by the methods pre- 
viously given (p. 566 ; see also p. 555) ; 3. By the action 

of organo-sodium compounds on carbon dioxide : — 

-}- CO , = C,H,„^i.COOHa 

SodiuEi salt. 

Isomerism . — Just as the alcohols of the methyl series are 
most conveniently formulated as derivatives of the first 
term carbinol, so the present acids may be regarded as 


derived from formic or acetic acids, tbe fcu o first members 
of tbe series : — 


H CHg CKJCEfi CH2(C,.H2„+i) 

COOH COOH COOH COOH COOH 

Formic acid. methyWomic ^eth!“etie' foimctcid 

acid. actd ® '• 


The first kind of isomerism which we have to consider is 
that depending on the replacement of one C,H 2 ,.j .2 radicle 
by two or three others, each containing a smaller number 
of carbon atoms, (Compare with isomerism of alcohols, 
p, 562,) Thus we may have the following isomer ides : — 


CH2(C3H,) 

COOH 


CH(CH,)(C,E,) 

COOH 

Methjl-ethacetic 

acid. 


C(CH3) 

COOH 

Tnaiethacetic 

acid. 


Acids are thus classified in the same manner as the 


alcohols, into primary, secondary, and tertiary, according as 
the carbon atom in combination with carboxyl is combined 
with one, two, or three other carbon atoms. 

Another kind of isomerism is dependent on the isomerism 
of the radicles replacing the H of the CHg of the acetic 
acid ; thus — 

C(C,H7)Hj COOH C[CH(CH3)2]Es . COOH 

Propaeetic acid. is isomenc Pseudopropacetio acid. 

Each of the three groups of acids is accordingly sub- 
divided into normal and iso-acids, although the series are 
far from being complete. 

The following is a list of the normal primary acids : — 


Names. 

Formulae. 

Boiling-points. 

1 Names | Fomulae. , Melting-points. 

Formic acid 

Acetic „ 

Propionic 

Bulyric ,, 

Valeric „ 

Caproic „ 

CEnanthylic,, ... 
Caprylic ,, .... 
Pelargonic . : 

Capiic . . -I 

H.CO 2 H 

CH3.C0„H 

C 2 H 5 .C 02 H 

CgHy.COoH 

C 4 H 8 .co;h 

CsHii-CO^H ! 
CeHi3.CO:H : 

t C-H 15 .CO 2 H 
i CO 2 H 

I C 9 H 18 CO 2 H 

100 ° C. 

117° 

141° 

163° 

185° 

205° 

224° 

238° 

254° 

1 269° 1 

Laurie acid ! C,iH 23 .CO,H 

Myristic „ ■ C 13 H 27 .CO 2 H 

Palmitic ,, ' CigHai.COjH 

Margaric „ ‘ CigHss.COaH 

Stearic „ CiyHsg.COsH 

Arachidic „ , CigHss.COsH 

Behenic C 21 H 43 .CO 2 H 

Cerotie „ C.,sH 5.3 CO 2 H 

Melissic „ ' C^Hjj.COoH 

44° C. 
64° 

62° 

60° ? 

69° 

75° 

76° 

78° 

! 88 ° 


These acids exhibit the general physical properties of all 
homologous series. Up to pelargonic acid they are limpid 
liquids, possessing penetrating odours, and of increasing 
viscidity j the remaining members are solid fats. The 
acids of this series are found in nature in the free state 
(formic acid in ants, cerotic acid in beeswax, &c.), or as 
glyceric, Ac., ethereal salts, in natural fats (mutton fat, 
glyceric stearate ; spermaceti, cetylic palmitate, Ac.) ; hence 
the term “ fatty series.” Formic acid can be prepared by 
certain special methods — 1. By passing carbon monoxide 
over moist potash (GO + KHO =H.OOOK) ; 2. By 

heating dry oxalic acid with glycerine (H 2 C 204 =C 02 
-fH,COOH), Acetic acid also can be synthesized from, 
ethine and oxygen in presence of potash (OgHg-fO-f-KHO 
= CgHgKOg). This acid is obtained on the large scale by 
the dry distillation of wood, and is likewise contained in 
vinegar. Butyric acid is formed by the fermentation of 
sugar in presence of chalk and putrefying cheese or milk. 
The metallic salts formed by the fatty acids furnish the 
organic acids unchanged on distillation with a mineral acid. 
The potassium salts, when distilled with potassium formate, 
yield the corresponding aldehydes — 

C.H2.+1.COOK + HCOOK = 0,H.2„+a.C0H -h CO(OK)2 

PotasBlum salt Formate iQdehyde. 

The aldehydes can be converted into tbe alcohols by the 
action of nascent hydrogen, and from the alcohols the 
haloid ethers can be obtained, which, by methods now 
known to the reader, can be converted into nitriles, and 


these again into acids containing one more atom of carbon 
than the alcohol (p. 555). It will he obvious that by these 
reactions the homologous series of fatty acids can he 
ascended term by term. By the action of chlorine, Ac., on 
the fatty acids substitution-compounds are obtained. Thus 
acetic acid is converted into CHgCICOaH, CHCI2.CO2H, 
and CClg.COgH. Other derivatives can be obtained from 
these haloid derivatives by double decomposition; for 
example, (by the action of KCH), cyau- 

acetic acid; (by the action of ammonia), CH2(NH2).C02H, 
amidacetic acid or glycocine. 

Series G„H2„(H0).C02H, Lactic Series. — These acids 
are the hydroxyl derivatives of the fatty acids, from which 
they can be obtained by treating the mono-haloid substitu- 
tion derivatives with Agfi) and water — 

2 CnSsrtHa. COgH + AggO + OHa= 20„H2„{H0). COsH -f 2 AgEa. 
The isomeric modifications of these acids admit of being 
grouped under four divisions : — 

1 . Primary Acids, C(CnH2n+i)H.H0.C02H. — These are foimed 
by the above reaction from primary fatty acids, and also by the 
slow oxidation of glycols of the form CH(C^2n+i)OH.CH3.0H. 

Aldehydes of the acetic series form compounds with HCH, 
which, on heating with HCl and water, yield acids of this group : — 

CHg. COH -t- HON + 20 H 8 + HGl = GCCHgjH.HO. CO3H -b NH4CI . 

Acetic aldehyde. EthideHe-lactie add. 

2 Secmdary Acids, C{0„H2n4i)2.HO.G0jH. — ^Produced by the 
action of AgjO and water on mono-haloid derivatives of secondary 
fatty acids. Also by the action of organo-zinc compounds on ethyl 
oxalate, Cj02(OC2H5)2, and treatment of the restuting compound 

V. — 72 
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witli water. Ketones containing radicles, wKen heated 

with HCK, HCl, and water, produce acids of this group ‘ — 
COCCH3), + HCN- + 2OH2 + HC 1 = GCCEglj. HO COgH + HH,C 1 . 

Acetone. Oxylatywc acid. 


3 . Primary Olefins Acids, OnH»n | — 1 ’^‘oduced by the 

oxidation of glycols of the form CnHjn | 

4 . Secondary Olefine Acids, G„B:^ | Produced 

by the action of nascent hydrogen on certain compounds formed by 
the action of sodium on ethyl acetate, CH3. COCCsHgO) {See p. 573 .) 


The following is a list of the acids of the lactic series : — 


Carbonic acid^ 

GlycoUic ,, 

Ethylidene lactic acid 
Ethylene ,, ,, 

Paralactic ,, 

Hydraorylic ,, 

Orybut^o acids . . 
Oxyraleric ,, . . .. 

Osycaproic „ .. . . 

Oxyheptylic acid 

Oxydodecatylic „ 


.HO.OO„H 

OHslHOl.CO^H 


■ CgH^CHO) CO3H 

..CsHgCHO.OOgH 
. C4E8(H0).C03H 

..CgHioCHOl.COgH 
..CeHi2(HO).COaH 
..CiiHj„(HO) COgH 


Ethylidene lactic acid is the first product of the butyric 
fermentation of sugar; ethylene and paralactic acids are 
contained in the juice of flesh. Laxstide and dUaetic acid 
(G3H4O2 and CgHigOg) are produced by the elimination of 
water from one and two molecules of lactic acid by heat. 

Series C„H2,^_;i0.002H, Pyruvic Series , — ^These acids 
may be regarded as derived from those of the lactic series 
by the abstraction of . The following are known : — 

Pjrmvic or pyroracemic acid OgHgO.COaH 

Epihydric ,, OaHjO.COjH 

Acetopropionic ,, O4H7O.CO5H 

Convolvulinoleic CiaHjsO.COsH 

Jalapinoleic ,, CijHagO.COjH 

Ricinoleic ,, OjyHggO.COgH 

Series CnEgn+iOg-COaH comprises glyoxylic and glyceric 
acids, OHgOg.OOj]^ and CaH^Oj-COgH. 

Series OnHgn-i.COgH, Acrylic Series . — ^The acids known 
in this series are the following : — 

Acrylic acid O2H3.CO2H 

Crotonio and methacrylic acids OjHb.COjH 

Angelic and methylcro tonic acids O4H7.CO2H 

PjToterebic, hydrosorbio, and ethylcro- 

tonic acids 05j^.C02H 

Mormgic and cimicic acids Gi4H27.C02H 

Hypogoeie, gaidio, and physetoleic acids CigHag COgH 

Olmo and elaidic acids C17H33.CO2H 

Doeglio acid OigHag.COaH 

Brassic and emcic acids C21H41.CO2H 

These acids are produced by the oxidation of the corre- 
sponding aldehydes, and also by the dehydration of 
secondary lactic acids. They may be arranged in two iso- 
meric series : — primary acids of the form CHE^OOgHjand 
secondary adds, CE'E". OOgH. These acids combine directly 
with Ea ^ , PLEa, and are raised to the OnHgn+i.COgH type. 
On fusion with KHO they yield potassium salts of two 
fatty acids. 

Scries CnHgn-s.COgH contains tetroleic (OgHg.COgH), 
sofrUc (CgH^.COgH), and stearolic (OjyHgj.COgH) adds. 

Series Benzoic or Aromatic Series . — ^The 

following are known : — 

Benzoic acid Cg^.COjH 

Toluic acids _ O7BL7.CO3H 

Xylic, hydrocinnamic, mesitylenic, I , 0 g; .qq H 
and ethylbenzoic acids. . ® ® 

Cnmic and cumylic acids OjHn.OOjH 

Homocninio acid OuHig.COjH 

These acids are prepared by the general methods of 
oxidizing the correspon^ng alcohols and aldehydes, and by 
the action of KHO on the cyanides of the 0„H2„_i^ radicles. 
Benzoic acid exists in gum-benzoin, from which it sublimes. 


on heating, in white feathery crystals, having a fragrant 
odour. By the action of Cl, HNOg , (fcc., these acids 
yield substitution derivatives, such as CeH^CLCOgH 
and CgH4{]L:T02).C02H, chlorobenzoic and nitrobenzoic 
acids. The latter, by the action of nascent hydrogen, is con- 
verted into OgH4(hrB[2)' amidobenzoic acid. Hippiiric 
acid, the potassium salt of which occurs in the urine of 
many herbivorous animals, is henzamido-acetic acid — 

CF2(NH,C0C6H5).C02H. 

The aromatic acids can be arranged in two metameric series 
corresponding to the benzylic alcohols and the phenols. 
Series C„BI^„_8(H0),C02B[, Oxyhenzoic Series. — This 
bears to the preceding series the same relationship as the 
lactic to the fatty series : — 


Salicylic (ortho-), oxybenzoic (meta-), and 

paraoxybenzoic acids 

Anisic (or oxymethyl-benzoic), cresotic, and 
mandelic (or fonno-benzoic) acids . 
Phloretic, hydrocoumaric, bydroparacou- 

maric and phenyl-lactic acids 

Thymotic and thymyl-carbonic acids 


0eH4(HO).C02H 

C7He(EO).CO^H 

C8H8(HO).COaH 

C,oHi2(HO).C02H 


Series C„H 2 „_ 9 (H 0 ) 2 .C 02 H, Dioxyhenzoic Series, contains 
oxysalicylic, hypogallic, protocatecTvidc, and carbdhydro- 
quinonic aads — 06 H 3 (HO) 2 .CO 2 H. 

Allied to this series are piperio and e%igetia 

(OiiH 12 O 4 ) acids. 

ASmV5 0„H2„_io(HO)3.002H, Gallic Series. — Gallic acid, 
C6H2(H0)g.C02H, exists ready formed in many plants, such 
as sumach, hellebore, (fee. Tannins are the astringent 
vegetable principles made use of in tanning. They all 
contain some form of tannic acid, a compound 

resolved by the action of acids into gallic acid and glucose 
(see p. 573 ). Gallic acid is generally prepared from the 
gallotannic acid extracted from gall-nuts. 

Series OnHg^-g.COgH : — Ginnamic, atropic, and isatropic 
acids, CgHy.GOgH. 

Series 0„H2„_jo(HO).C02H : — Cownaric and paracoima- 
ria adds, C 8 Hq(H 0 ).C 02 H. 

Series ; — Phenyl-propiolic acid, 


CsHgCOsH. 

Series OnHon-ig.OOoH, comprising two naphthoic acids, 
CioH,.C02H. 

Series C„H2„_i4(H0).C02H, containing oxynaphthoic 
adds, CjQHg(H 0 ).C 02 H. 

Series C„H2„_ie(H0).C02H, containing lenzilic acid, 
OzsHio{HO).C02 H. 

Series CrtH2„_i9.C02H : — Anthracenecarhonic acid, 
C14H9.CO2H. 


Eihasic Acids. 

Series 0 „H 2 „( 002 H) 2 ,#Swccmzc Series — The following are 
known : — 


Oxalic acid (C02ll)2 

Malouic acid ... 0&(C0aH)2 
Succinic add . . 02^4(00214)2 
Pyrotartaric acid 03 H 6 (C 02 H )2 
Adipic acid. ... G4H8(C02H)2 


Pimelic acid ... C(|Hio(C02H)2 
Suberic acid ... 08Hi3(C02H)2 
Anchoic add C7Hi4(C02H)2 
Sebadcacid ... CgHie^OOgHla 
Eoccellicacid... Cj5H3o(C02H)3 


These acids may be prepared by the general methods of 
oxidizing the corresponding alcohols (glycols), and from 
the (^ano-olefine compounds, C„H2„(ON)2 , by the usual 
reactions. Oxalic acid (sodium salt) may be synthesized 
by heating sodium in dry COg, and is manufactured on the 
large scale by fusing sawdust with caustic alkalies. This 
acid, free or combined, is found in many plants, — hence the 
name (from Oxalis, wood-sorrel). Succinic acid exists in 
amber. Many of these acids are produced by oxidizing 
various organic substances with nitric acid. The acids of 
the present series are crystalline solids, forming, like aU 


- ^ This acid (the hydroxyl denyative of formic acid) is unknown in 
the free state, and as dibasic. 
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dibasic acids, two series of salts, normal and acid, of the 
formula I and O.Ej, | . Isomer- 

ides of many of the acids are known. Oxalates may be 
formed from cyanogen compounds (see p. 554), 

Bevies C„H2„_j(H0)(C02H)2, Malic Bevies : — 

Tartronic or Qxymalonic acid CH(HO) (COgHlo 

Malic or oxysuccinic acid CjHsCHO) (COjHla 

Gitramalic and glutanic acids C3H5(HO)(CO.>H), 

Oxyadipic acid C4H7(HO) (COaH), 

Oxyauberic acid CgHidHO) {COaH)^ 

^vlalic acid is found free or combined in the juice of most 
fruits. 

Bevies C„H2„_2(H0)2(C02B[)2, Tartaric Bevies, — ^The fol- 
lowing are known : — 

Mesoxahc acid (?) C(HO)a(CO.B[), 

Tartaric acid CjHjfHOlalCO'jHla 

Homo-, citra-, and ita-tartaric acids... CgH^iHOjaiCOjHh 

Dioxyadipic acid C4H6{HO)a{COjH)j 

Dioxysnberic C5Hio(HO)s(C05H)2 

Tartaric, like malic and oxalic acids, is of frequent occur- 
rence in the vegetable kingdom, being found free or com- 
bined in the juice of many fruits. It is generally obtained 
from argol or tartar (crude acid potassium tartrate), which 
is deposited from fermenting grape juice. It can be formed 
by the action of AggO and water on dibromsuccinic acid, 
C2HgBr2(002H)2. Five modifications of tartaric acid, 
differing chiefly in their optical properties, are known, viz., 
dextrotartaric, levotartaric, racemic, mesotartaric, and meta- 
tartaric acids. hTormal and acid tartrates are known. 
Tartar emetic is potassio-antimonious tartrate ; the acid 
potassium tartrate is known as cream of tartar. 

Series 0 ,^^,.fOO^)^,FumaricSeries. — ^This consists of 
fumaric and maleic acids, 0oH2(002H)2; citraconic, itaconic, 
and mesaconia acids, C3H4^(C02H)2. 

Series 0„H2„ _g(C02H)2, PMhalic Series, comprises : — 

Phtlialic((}rt^o-),isoplitlialic(7nfiia;-),andtere- ) -rr -rx. 

phthalic {para-) acids ( 

Hvitie or mesidic, zylidic, and isozylidio acids 

Camidic acid C8H8(C02H)2 

The phthalic acids are obtained by the oxidation of 
many aromatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives. De- 
rived from these acids are hydro-fhtkalic and hydrotere- 
■pldhalic acids 

Tribasic Acids. 

Meconic add, 04HO(C02H)3, is obtained from opium ; 
trkarballylic a-cid, 03H5(C02H)3, from tricyanopropane 
(see p. 568). 

Citric aad, C3H4(HO) (C02B[)g, exists in many fruits, 
and is generally obtained from lemon juice. It forms 
colourless crysMs readily soluble in water. Being a 
tribasic acid, it forms with metals three classes of salts, 
typified by 

Aconitic add, C3H3(C02H)3, is derived from citric acid, 
and is found alk) in monkshood (Aconitv,m Napellus). 

Trimellitic {jparor), trimesic [metor), and Tiemiinellitic 
(ortho-) acids, C(5H3(002H)3, are tricarboxyl derivatives of 
benzene. 

Tetrahocsic and Hexabasic Adds. 

The following tetracarboxyl benzene derivatives are 
known ; — -pyromeUitic (paraA, preTmilic (meior), and meUo- 
phanic (ortho-) acids, OeH2(C02H)4. 

The hexabasic acids known are meUitic add, Cg(C02H)g, 
and its derivative hydromellitic acid, CgHg(G02H)g. 

It is to be remembered that the foregoing list is neces- 
sarily brief. Many acids of vegetable and animal origin, and 
others derived from them by artificial methods, are known, 
but their constitution is in many cases still undecided. 


[ S T R T 

IX. Anhydrides. 

These compounds are the ethers of acid radicles (see 

p. 553), and may be prepared in many cases by analogous 
reactions : — 

O2H3O.CI + CaHgO.ONa = + NaCl 

Acetyl chloride. Sodium acetate. Acetic anhydude. 

C2H3O.CI 4. C^HyO.ONa^ CsHgO.O.C.HyO -i- NaCL 

Acetyl chloride. Sodium butyrate. Aceto-butyric anhydride 

Many anhydrides are obtained by heating the correspond- 
ing acids : — 

(C3H40)"(H0)2 - OHo = (C 3 H 40)"0 
Lactic acid. Lactic anhydride (laotide). 

(C8H402)"(H0)2 - OH2 = (C8H402)"0. 

Phthalic acid. Phthalic anhydride. 

Anhydrides when acted on by water yield the corre- 
sponding acids : — 

(C2H30)20 -f- 0H2 = 2(C.H30)H0 

C2H3O.O.C4H7O + OH2 = (C2H30)H0 + (C4H70)H0 . 

Aceto-butyric anhydride. Acetic acid. Butyric acid. 

Compound anhydrides when distilled are resolved into 
two simple anhydrides — 

2 aAO.O.C,H ,0 = ( 0 ,H, 0),0 + ( 0 ,E, 0 ), 0 . 

Aceto-benzoic anhydride. .Acetic anhydride. Benzoic anhydnde 

Acetic anhydride is an oily liquid, boih'ng at 137®, and 
having a pungent odour. By the action of PgSg it yields 
thiaxetic anhydride, (CgHgOjigS, and by BaOg acetic per- 
oxide, It combines directly with aldehydes. 

X. Acid Halides, 

These may be regarded as the haloid ethers of acid 
radicles. They can be prepared by the action of haloid 
phosphorus compounds on the acids containing the corre- 
sponding radicles — 

3(a2HsO)HO -4 PCI3 « 3C2H3O.CI + PH3O3 

Acetic acid. Acetyl chloride. 

(0,HP2)"(H0)2 -J- 2 Pag = (C4H402)"Cl2 -k 2POCI3 -k 2 Ha 

Succinic acid. Suoclnyl chloride. 

A similar reaction can be effected with the haloid sub- 
stitution compounds of the acids. Thus, OgEgClO.Cl, 
C2HCI2O.CI, and C2CI3O.CI (mono-, di-, and tri-chlor- 
acetyl chlorides) can be obtained by the action of PCI3 on 
mono-, di-, and tri-chloracetic acids. 

The compounds of this family must be distinguished 
from the haloid salts of the acids which contain the halogen 
atom in the place of the carboxyl hydrogen ) for instance — 
O O 

11 If 

HgC—c— a H3O-C— oa 

Acetyl chloride. Chlorine acetate. 

The latter compound is a yellow liquid produced by the 
action of acetic anhydride upon hypochlorous anhydride : 
(C2H30)20 -f GlgO = 2G2H3O . OGl . It is very unstable, 
being decomposed by heat, Br, I, and most metals. The 
corresponding iodine compound produced by the action of 
iodine on the chlorine acetate is interesting as showing the 
triad nature of the iodine atom — [(OjHjOyOJgr". 

The acid halides are as a rule colourless liquids more or 
less oily, and possessing characteristic odours. They are 
decomposed by water : — 

C2H3O.CI -k OH2 = (G2H30)H0 HCl 

Acetyl chloride. Acetic add. 

CyHgO.Gl -f OH2 = (C7HgO)HO + HCl. 

Benzoyl chloride. Benzoic acid. 

In some cases the whole of the halogen is not removed 
by the action of cold water ; — 

(c„h;p)"C] 2 -k 0H2 = (C3 H^cio)ho + hci. 

Lactyl dichlonde. Chloroproplonic add. 
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Acetyl chloride, wlien made to act upon potassium 
liydrosulplude, forms tliiacetic acid : — 

O 2 H 3 O.CI + KHS - (CgHsOjES + Xa . 

When it is mixed with acetic acid, and acted on by 
sodium amalgam, the corresponding alcohol is produced: — 
3 CH..CO 2 H + (CH3.C0)C1 + 2hrao = 30H3.COoEa 

Acetfcaoid. Acetjl chlonde. Sodram acetate. 

+ CH 3 .C!H 2 (HO) + EaGl. 

Ethyl alcohol 

Some acid halides can be synthesised from hydrocarbons 
by the action of carbonyl dichloride (phosgene gas) — 

QE, 


GOClo = (G 3 E 40 )"Cl 2 

Paialact j 1 chloride. 


Benzene. 


COCh 


= G7H5O.CI + HO. 

Benzoyl chloride. 


XI. Ethereal Salts. 

These compounds are deri fed from acids by the substi- 
tution of hydrocarbon radicles for hydrogen, but it is only 
the hydrogen entering into the composition of hydroxyl 
that can be thus replaced. Thus, the numher of ethereal 
salts that any acid can form depends upon the number of 
times it contains HOj in other words, an w-hydric acid 
can form n ethereal salts. It has been previously men- 
tioned that the basicity of an organic acid depends upon 
the number of times it contains OOOH, hence it follows 
that monohydric acids must he monobasic, but ?i-hydric 

acids may be 1, 2, 3, n-basic. Eor example, tartaric 

acid is tetrahydrie, but as only two of its hydrogen atoms 
are replaceable by metals it is dibasic, and consequently 
contains 2(COOH), But this acid being tetrahydrie con- 
tains 4 (HO) , and has thus four hydrogen atoms replace- 
able by radicles, giving rise to four ethereal salts : — 

f COOH 
i COOM' 

Normal salt 

r K'O.COOR' 


Metallic \ p -rr /■r^O^ i COOM' 
salts /^2H2(HO)2j 


Ethereal 1 ^ v 

salts, |ll'0<COOE' 




HO.COOE' 

HO.COOE' 


C2H2 


Acid salt. 

/HO.OOOE' 
^2^2 I R'o.COOE' 
f HO.COOH 
) HO.COOE' 


Ethereal salts are normal or acid according as the 
carboxyl (basic) hydrogen is entirely or partially replaced 
by radicles. 

Every acid, inorganic and organic, can give rise to the 
formation of ethereal salts, these being in many cases pro- 
duced by the direct action of the acid on the alcohol con- 
taining the necessary radicle : — 

NOgHO + C5H11.HO = N02(0C5 Hii) 4- OH2 

Nitric acid. Amyl alcohol. Amyl nitrate 

PO(HO)g -f- O2H5.HO = PO I [02H5O) 

Phosphoric -p,. , Mono-ethyl 

amd phosphate. 

CHs.OOOH -t- O2H5.EO - CH3.C0(002H5) + OEg 

Acetic acid. Ethyl alcohol. Ethyl acetate 

SCHg.COOH -f 03Hg"'(H0)3 = C3H5"'(O.OOOHg)3 + SOH^ 

Pi openyl alcohol Propenyl tiiacetate 

Acetic acid. (glycerin). (triacetin). 

Other methods of preparing ethereal salts are exemplified 
by tbe following reactions : — 

CH3.OOOK = 0H3.00(005Hii) -1- KHSO4. 

Amyl hydrogen Potassimn . , „.p.tnT(. 

sulphate. acetate. 


Ethyl alcohol. 

[In practice this reaction is effected by passing HCl gas 
into a mixture of the acid and alcohol.] 


0001 *^ 
Suceinyl chloride. 


Ethyl succinate 


. KgSO, 


B(HO)g 

Boric acid 

4 HC 1 


PO(AgO)3+ 3C2H5T = P0(0C2H3)3 + 3AgI 

Triargentic Ethyl Triethyl 

phosphate. iodide phosphate. 

C2H5.K,S0^ 4- CH3.K.CO3 - C2H5.CH3.COs ■ 

Potassmm ethyl Potassium methyl Methyl ethyl 

sulphate caihonate. carbonate 

3G2H5.HO -f B2O3 = B(0C2H5)3 
Ethyl alcohol. a^Stode Tnethyl horate. 

4C0H5.HO -}- SiCl^ = Si(OC2H5)^ 

1 1 Silicon Tetrethyl 

Ethyl alcohol tetrachloude silicate 

Most ethereal salts are decomposed on heating with 
water into an acid and an alcohol. The same reaction is 
more speedily induced by caustic alkalies: — 

CH3.CO(OC2Hg) 4- KHO = CH3.COOH 4 - C2H5.HO . 

Ethyl acetate ^acetate” alcohol. 

The ethereal salts of nitrous acid are metameric with 
nitro-derivatives of hydrocarbons; thus — 

H5O2.NO2 H5C2.0(H0) . 

Nitioethane. is metameric with Ethyl nitrite 

Ethyl nitrite is produced by the action of ethyl sulphuric 
acid on potassium nitrite. Hitroethane is formed when 
ethyl iodide acts on silver nitrite. By the action of nascent 
hydrogen the difference in constitution between these two 
compounds is well brought out : — 

C 2 H 5 . 0 (H 0 ) 4 - 3H2 = C 2 H 5 ( 0 H) 4 - NHg -h OH2 
Ethyl nitrite Alcohol Ammonia 

C 2 H 5 .HO 2 4 SH 2 = CsHg.NHs 4 - 2 OH 2 . 

„ ^ _ Amidoethane 

Nitroethane. (Ethylamine). 

Many ethereal salts exist ready formed in various animal 
and vegetable substances. Thus, oil of wintergreen 
(ffuultAenct pvocumb 67 i$) contains methyl salicylate, 
06Hi(E0).C0(0CH3), The ethereal salts of glycerin 
{ghjeerides) have received special names : — 

PalmtiTis. 

CaHBiHOaiCiaHgaOa), Monoleiii 


Dioleui 

C3H5(0i 8H3302)8, Trioleiii. 

(Triolein exists 


C 3 HB(H 0 )a(CiaH 3 i 02 ) . Monopal- 
mitin. 

C3HBlH0)(C3eHgi03)2, Dipalmi- 

CaHsiCieHaiOs)^, Tripalmitin. 
{(Tripalmitm exists in palm oil and other 
I fats) 

Stearins. 

O 3 H 5 (H 0 ) 2 (CigHg 80 a), Monostearm. ' 

C 3 H 5 (HO)(Oi 8 H 3 BOa) 2 , Distearin, 

Tristearin 

(Stearins occur in suet, tallow, and other fats ) 

Glucosides are compounds existing in vegetables which 
by the action of reagents or natural ferments are resolved 
into glucose and some other compound. Thus ainygdalhi, 
a crystalline substance from bitter ahnonds, &c., when 
decomposed by the action of sijiiaptasc or emulsin, a ferment 
existing in the plant, is converted into glucose, benzoic 
aldehyde, and hydrocyanic acid: O20H27ITO11+ 20H2 = 
C-HgO 4- HCN 4- 2CeHi,203 . Among" the more important 
‘are : — 


Galhtannic acid (CajHajOjy), from oak-galls, sumach, &c. 
Salicin (CigHigOy), from bark and leaves of poplar and 
willow. 

JBsmhn (OsiHa^Oig), from bark of horse-chestnut, &c. 
GlycyrrMzin ( 024 H 3 B 0 a), from liquorice root. 

Querdtrvn, (O33H30O17), from bark of quercitron {Qtiercus 
infectona). 

Phlvrizm (C31H.24O10 . 2OH2), from root bark of apple, pear, 
plum, and clieiTy. 

Many of the vegetable colouring matters employed in 
dyeing are glucosides. Thus indtean, from woad {I satis 
tinetoria), is a colourless substance decomposed by acids 
into indigo-blue and a glncose-like body (indiglucin) ; — 
20 „H 3 ,B' 0 i, + 40 H, = A + . 

indloaa Indigo blue. Indiglucin. 

The most valuable tinctorial constituent of madder-root 
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{Riibia tinctorid) is alizarin (Ci 4 Hg 04 ), whicli exists in the 
root as a glucoside {ruhianic a&Qi) (CggH^gOi^). Wien 
heated with zinc dust alizarin yields anthracene 
and conversely, anthracene can he converted into alizarin 
hy first oxidizing it to antliraquiaone by 

treatment with Br or HoSO^ transforming the qninone 
into dibromanthraquinone or anthraquinone-diaulphonic 
acid, and finally fusing either of these products with caustic 
alkalies : Ci^HgBrgOg" + 2KHO - Cj^HgO^ + 2KBr. Large 
quantities of artificial alizarin are thus manufactured. 

Yanilha (CgHgOg), the odorous principle of vanilla, has 
also been obtained artificially from coniferin (CigHogOg), a 
glucoside obtained from the cambium of Coniferous trees. 
This glucoside when heated with water and emulsin is 
resolved into glucose and a crystalline substance (Cj^H^gOg) 
which on oxidation is converted into vanillin. 

By the action of sodium on ethyl acetate there is pro- 
duced among other compounds the sodium salt of an acid, 
CgHjgOg , which is of extreme interest on account of .its 
enabling the ascent of the series of ketones and fatty acids 
to be effected. Thus : — 

Ascent ( CaH 3 JTaa + G„H,.,4-iI = CsH 9 (C«H.„.i.i) 03 ^ + N'aT 
of \ C8H9(CnH2n+:)03-}-2KHO=CH3.COCH.(C„H„„+,)-l- 

Ketonesi C^Hg . HO + KXO3 . 

The ascent of the fatty acids is more simply explained 
by considering the first products of the action of Na on 
ethyl acetate to result from the replacement of the methyl 
hydrogen by Na. Thus : — 

{ C 0 ( 002 Hg) { CO(Oc 5 ir^ 

New ethereal salt. 


Ethyl 
monosodacetate. 


Ethyl disodacetate. New ethereal salt. 

The liberation of the acid from the ethereal salt is 
effected by the action of KHO, as previously explained. 

XII. — OEGANO-hlETALLIC BODIES, 

The constitution of these compounds has been ^ready 
considered (p, 553) ; they have to be distinguished from 
organic compounds containing metals, such as metallic salts 
of organic acids. In organo-metaUic bodies the metal is 
directly combined with the hydrocarbon radicle, while in 
organic compounds containing metals the metallic atom is 
connected with the radicle through the medium of some 
other element: — 

mm o o 


HgC— 0— Zn— CHj 

2anc ethide. 


HgC—C— O— Zn— O— 0— CHg 

Zinc acetate. 

OrgaTho-dnc compounds are prepared by the action of 
zinc upon the iodides of C„H 2 „ 4 .i radicles : — 

2Zn-h2C„Hg„.iI=Zn(C„Hg„^i)g-PZn]^. 

The operation is most rapidly conducted by digesting 
the iodide with zinc foil coated vrith copper by previous 
immersion in a weak solution of cupric sulphate (Grlad- 
stone and Tribe). Zinc ethide, the first of these compounds 
obtained by FranMand, is a limpid, mobile liquid boiling 
at 118° C., and spontaneously inflamihable. 

Organo-compounds of tin, lead, 'mercury, Hsmuth, 
arsmic, and andimony have been prepared by the action 
of the iodides and bromides of the corresponding radicles 
on the potassium or sodium alloys of the metals : — 

HgFag + CgHgl = Hg(C 2 Hg )2 -i- Nal 

Sodium amalgam. Ethyl iodide Mercuric ethide. 

Kgm, + 2CeH5Br = Hg(0eH5)g 2N-aBr. 


JJLgXt tig -r 

odium amalgam. Phenyl hi 


Mercuric phenide. 


^By the action of nascent hydrogen these compounds are converted 
into ethereal salts of secondary olefine acids of the lactic series (p. 570), 


Many organo-metallic bodies are derived from others by 
simple replacement or by double decomposition : — 

SnCl^ + 2Zn(C2H5)2 = Sn(C2H5)4 2ZnCl2 

stannic chloride. Zinc ethide Stanmc ethide. 

3 Hg(C 2 Hg )2 Alg = Al2(CgHg)g + 3 Hg 

Mercuiic ethide Aluminic ethide. 

3 Zn(G 2 H 5)2 -f Nag = 2 [N-a(C 2 H 5 ) , Zn(G2Hg)2] + Zn . 

zinc ethide. Sodlc zinc ethide. 

In the case of organo-compounds of monad metals pre- 
pared by the direct action of the metal on some other body, 
as ID the last reaction, the original compound occurs 
inseparably in the resulting compound. 

The following is a list of the organo-metallic bodies : — 

Potossie zmc methide K(CH3), Zn(CH3)3 

Potassxc zinc ethide K{C«Hg) , Zn(C2Hg)2 

Sodic zinc ethide hra(03Hs) , Zn^UjHgJa 

Lithic zinc ethide LilO^Hg), Zn(02H5)2‘‘ 

Lithic mercuric ethide Li^CgHg) , Hg{CjH5)j 

Magnesium ethide SlgtO^Hgig 

Zinc methide ZntCHa)^ 

Zinc ethide ZntCjHgia 

Zinepropide ZniC^E.,,)^ 

Zmc amylide... . ZntCgHjib 

Aluminium methide AljCCHglg 

Aluminium ethide ... . AlatOgHgig 

Aluminium propide Al2{C3H7)fi 

Glucinum propide GlCoHyla 

Mercmio methide ,. ..... Hg(GH3)a 

Mercuric ethide HgiOjHgh 

Mercunc propide Hg(C3H7)2 

Mercuric amylide Hg^CgHub 

Mercuric phenide Hg(CgHgb 

Mercuric tolylide Hg( 07117)2 

Mercuric naphthide Hg^CioHrb 

Stannous ethide Snj(03H5)a 

Distannic hexetliide. Sn2(03Hg)g 

Stannic methide Sn{CHs)4 

Stannic ethide Sn(03H5)4 

Stannic diethodimethide Sn(0gH5)3(0Ho)3 

Stannic phenyltriethide Sn(CeHg)(CHj)3 


Stannic lodotripropide Sn{C3H7)3l 

Plumbic ethide Pb(C2H5)4 

Not many isomerides of the above compounds have as 
yet been obtained ; zinc pseudopropide and mercuric ieiizy- 
lide (isomeric with the tolylide) are known. 

The extreme readiness with which the organo-metallic 
bodies exchange their hydrocarbon radicles for more nega- 
tive elements or radicles obviously readers them of parti- 
cular value in organic synthesis. 

The following are further important reactions : — 

1. Synthesis of fatty acids hy the direct absorption of 
COg by organo-sodium compounds : — 

00,+Fa(0.H^+i) - { §5^*. 

2. Displacement of halogens, oxygen, (HO) , (0C„H2„4.i), 

&c,, by radicles (see the preparation of Sn(C 2 Hg .)4 

from SnCl^ given above) ; — 


Ethyl di 

aHg.HO. 

Alcohol. 


Ethyl oxidate. Zinc etSide". 

Zn{g= + 

Zinc hydroxide. 

Also, formation of paraffins by action of water on organo- 
zinc bodies : — 

Zn(C,Hg„+i)3 -H 2OH2 = Zn(HO)g 4 - . 

Compounds intermediate between organo-metallic bodies 
and haloid salts of the metals have been obtained, e.g . — 


HgCCHg)! , Sn(CH3)2lg , 

Mercuric methiodide. Stannic dimetho-diiodide. Disti 


lo-dliodide, 


Sii{0eHs)(0sH5)01, 
stannic etho-phenyl-dichlonde. 
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Zn(G^K ^)2 + Oo 

Zinc ethicJe. 


The action of slow oxidation upon the compounds of 
tin's family is shown in the following examples : — 
Zn(C2H5)„ + 0 ■= Zn(C2H5)(OC2H5) 

Zmc etliiae “ Zmc etho-ethylate. 

Zn(OC2H5)2. 

Zinc ethylate. 

Organo-laron corapounds containing boron directly com- 
bined with hydrocarbon radicles have been obtained by the 
aid of zinc methide and ethide : — 

2B(OCoH 5)3 + 3 Zn(GHg)2 - 2B(CH3)3 

Trjethj] borate. Zinc methide. Boric methide. 

+• 3 Zn( 002 Hj )2 . 

Zmc ethylate. 

Bone ethide has been prepared by an analogous reaction. 
Boric methide is a gas, and boric ethide a limpid liquid j 
both are spontaneously inflammable, burning in air with a 
green-tinted flame. They combine with ammonia form- 
ing compounds of the formula NHg , BE'g . 

Organo-silicon compounds are bodies in which carbon is 
replaced partially or entirely by silicon. Many of these are 
formed by means of zinc methide and its homologues : — 
SiOl4 -1- 2Zn(02H5)2 = + 2 ZnCU. 

Silicic chloride. Zmc ethide. Sihcie ethide. 

A large number of these compounds are now known. 
Their analogy to the carbon compounds will be seen from 
the fohowmg examples ; — 

Si(CHo)4 CCOHg)^ SiHGlg OHOla. 

Silicic methide. Tetramethyl-methme. Silicon chloroform. Chloroform. 

H.SiO(OH) CHg.SiO(OE) C2H5.SiO(OH) 

Silicofonnio add Sihoonacetic add. Sdieonpropiomc acid. 


H.CO(OH) CH 3 .C 0 ( 0 H) 

Fonnic acid. Acetic acid. 


C2H5.00(OH) . 

Ihropionic acid. 


Xin. Amiicbs. 

It has been previously stated that amines are derivatives 
©f ammonia or its hydrate and haloid salts (p. 553 ), hydro- 
gen being partially or entirely replaced by hydrocarbon 
radicles. Amines built on the type of NHg may arise 
from the replacement of hydrogen in EHg , EgHg, orNgHg, 
thus forming mommines, diamines, or triamines : — 

IB" 



(B' 

fH2 




(h 

Ih 

(H2 




(1 molecule). ^onamme. (2 molecnles). 

Similarly triamines are formed by replacement of Hg by B'". 

Each of these groups of amines is further divisible into 
primary, secondary, and tertiary, according as one-third, 
two-thirds, or all the hydrogen of ammonia is replaced 
by hydrocarbon radicles. For example : — 

(E' fR' fE' 

H E' 'NJ E' 

( H I H E' 


’•{| 


fE" 

fE" 

N2^E'2 

E'' 

iH 



fR" 

(E" 

E" 


U '2 

(B" 


Sinl Secondary diaminee. 

Tertiaiy diammea. 

(R- 

1 

fE- 

(R- 



Us' 

HgU'" 

iHg 

1 

iH, 

(Hg 

Primary tnamines. 


Secondary triammeB. 

(E- 

1 

'E- 

(E- 



R- 

nJ R'" 

Us' 


:b 3' 

R- 


S T E Y 

Ifoiiamines containing C, 
are known : — 

P) imary. 

Methylamine NiGHglHg 

Ethylamine N( CgHg) Hs 

Propylainme .. . . NCCgHyiHa 

Butylaroine N(C4Ha)H3 

Amylamine 

Hexylamine N(CsHij)H3 

Heptylamine. . N^CyHiBiHg 
Ocfylamine NiCgHiylHa 
Fonylamine ^(CgHigiHo 


Trimethylamine 

Triethylamme . . 
Tnpropylamine . 
Tribuiylamine. ... 
Triamylaoune. .. 


[OKGAIS'JC. 

^H^n+iradicks . — The following 
Secoiidary. 

Dimethylaifline N(0H3)2H 

i N(CH3)(C3H3)H 

Diethylamine . ITiOjHsljH 
Dipropylamine, ]sr(C3H7)2H 
Dibulylamiiie N{04Hg)3H 

Diamylamine . { CgHiilgH 


.. N{OgH ,)3 

. .21(0^7)3 
. 5 r( 04 Hs )3 



These amines are produced by the following methods : — 

1 . By heating the haloid compounds of C^Hgu+i radicles 
with a solution of ammonia in alcohol ; — 


NHg 


N(C„H 2 „+i)H 3 l- 

E'-yl-ammomum iodide. 


Iodide of radicle 

The resulting compound is formed on the type of the 
salts of ammonia, and like these bodies is decomposed by 
fixed alkalies ; — 

]!T(C„H2„+i)H3l -f KHO == ]sr(aH2»+i)H2 + OHg + KI . 

Amine 

!oaiae« 

At the same time, according to the proportion of the re- 
agents, the temperature, &c,, in the first reaction, more or less 
of the secondary and tertiary monamines are produced : — 
2C„H2 «-wI + 2EH3 = N(C„H2„+i)2H2l H- NH4I 

Secondary monamine 
hydriodide. 

30„H2„+iI + 3NHs - N( 0 „H 2 „+i)gHI + 2 NH 4 I. 

Teitiary monamine 
hydiiodide. 

Amines containing different radicles are obtained thus : — 

N(02H5)H2 -h OHgl = N(CH3)(02Hg)H2l 

• Ethylamlne. Methyl iodide. Methyl-ethylammoninm 

The secondary and tertiary amines are in all these cases 
liberated by the action of KHO . 

2 . Cyanic and cyanuric acids (p. 664 :) form two classes 
of ethereal salts analogous to the cyanides and isocyanides 
(p. 655 ) 3 thus — 

K^C— OE' 0 =C=K— E' 

Cyanate. Isocyanate 

Isocyanates are prepared by distilling ethereo-potassium 
salts of H2SO4 containing the necessary radicles with po- 
tassium cyanate: E'KS04 + CO".]SrK = C' 0 ".NE' -f K2SO4. 
Isocyanurates are obtained by a similar reaction, substitut- 
ing potassium cyanurate for cyanate. 

Both these classes of ethereal salts furnish primary 
amines on distillation with caustic alkali : — 

CO.NE' -H 2 KHO = NE'Hg -f- KgOOg . 

3 . Nitro-substitution derivatives of the paraffins are 
reduced by nascent hydrogen, ammonium sulphide, &c., 
with the formation of amines (see reduction of nitroethane 
to ethylamine, p. 672 ). 

With the exception of the methylamines (which are 
gaseous), the amines of the present class are limpid liquids, 
having powerful ammoniacal odours and highly basic pro- 
perties, restoring the colour of red litmus, and uniting 
with acids to form salts analogous to those of ammonium : — 
N(CH3)H2 -f HCl = K( 0 H 3 )H 301 

Methylamine. 

^(CaHJg + HI 

Triethylamine. 
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Like amniouiiuB salts, these arnines form yello'w cry&tal- 
iiiie double salts vyhen their hydrochlorides are mixed with 
a solution of platinic chloride. The general formula of 
these salts (A representing amine) is 2AHCi, PtCl4. 
Tertiary amines unite directly with iodides of 
radicles, forming compounds of the type of haloid ammo- 
nium salts : — 

^{02^5)2 + <^2051 = 

“g, ’■'.wsr 

These compounds do not again furnish the tertiary 
amine on treatment with KHO, but on heating with Ag^O 
and water bodies such as tetrethylammomum hydroxide, 
1T(CoH 5)4HO, are produced. These bodies are highly 
caustic bases analogous to ammonium hydroxide, butmiore 
like the fixed alkalies in their general behaviour. 

The amines of the present group are susceptible of 
metamerism and isomerism. For example : — 
Metameric...N(C3H7)Ho , N(CH3)(aH5)H , ^(CHgla. 

Propylamine “ Slethyl-ethylamlne. Tiimethylamine. 

Isomeric . . . N(C3H-)Ho , N[CH(CH3)2]H2 . 

Propyl '.in me “ Pseadopropyiainine. “ 

By the action of nitrous acid primary amines are con 
verted into nitrites, which are decomposed on heating, with 
the formation of the corresponding ^cohol : — 

n(0„H2„+i)b:2.his[O2 = c„H2„+j.ho + oh^ -f n, . 

The alcohols produced by this reaction are isomeric and 
not identical with those of the radicle from which the 
amine is derived in cases where such isomerism is possible. 

The action of nascent hydrogen on the nitriles gives rise 
to the formation of amines : — 

C„H2,.+i.CN-h2H2=lN(CHAH2„+,)H2. 

The nitriles can be obtained from the alcohols by com- 
bining the latter with sulphuric acid, converting the 
Bulpho-acid thus produced into a potassium salt, and dis- 
tilling this with potassium cyanide (p. 666). By combining 
all these reactions the homologous series of alcohols can be 
ascended. To give an illustration: — Methyl alcohol is 
combined with sulphuric acid, and the resulting sulpho- 
acid converted into potassium methylsulphate. This latter 
salt is mixed with potassium cyanide and submitted to dry 
distillation, when methyl cyanide (acetonitrile) is produced ; 
this when acted on by nascent hydrogen is converted into 
ethylamine, which by the action of nitrous acid is trans- 
formed into ethyl alcohol. By a similar series of reactions 
ethyl alcohol can be converted into propylamine, which by 
the action of BQil’02is converted into alcohol. 

Isoeyanides or Garhamines. — ^These compounds, meta- 
meric with the cyanides of hydrocarbon radicles (p. 555), 
may be regarded as formed on the type of ammonium 
salts ; thus (X' representing the acid radicle) — 

Ammoniiun salts Carl)axzaQe. 

Most of the reactions made use of in preparing the 
cyanides give rise to the simultaneous formation of iso- 
cyanides (see p. 555) j the latter bodies are in excess when 
the iodides of the radicles are made to act upon silver 
cyanide. Isoeyanides are also obtained by heating primary 
amines with chloroform and caustic potash : — 

-t- CHCla + 3KHO = | -f 3KC1 + SOHj . 

This reaction affords a ready means of distinguishing 
primary amines, as the isoeyanides are at once detected, 
even in the smallest traces, by their powerful and nauseous 
odours. The carbamines reduce many metallic oxides 
(such as HgO , AggO , (fee.) with the formation of cyanates 
of the contained hydrocarbon radicles. They possess pro- 
perties decidedly more basic than their metamerides, com- 


bining energetically with acids to form salts. When 
heated in sealed tubes the isoeyanides are partially trans- 
formed into the corresponding nitriles. 

Monamines containing C„H2u_i radicles are represented 
by odlylamine, N(C3H5)H2 , 

Monamines containing C„H2i_7 radicles. — These base.s 
belong to tw’o isomeric series corresponding to the alcohols 
of the benzyl series and to the phenols. This relationship 
is exemplified by the following formulae , — 

CeH4(NH2).CH3 

Toltddine. isomeric with Bcnzylanime. 

C3H3(NH2).(GH3)2 C3H,.CH3.CH2(NH2) 

Xjhdine Isosneiic with Xjlylanilne. 

The following are the more important amines of the 
present group ; — 

Primary. 

Phenylamine (aniline) CaHsiNHa) 

Benzylamine CyHyiNHj) 

Xylylamine CgHJNHj) 

Cymylamine CjoHiJNHa) 

Tolnidine CBH4(NHa). OH3 

Xylidine CgHg^NHa). (CHsla 

Cumidme CgH5(NHa).(CHab 

Cymidine C6H(NH2).(CH3)^ 

Secondary. 

Dibenzylamine 

Dixylylamine 

Dicymylaimne 


Tertiary. 

Tribenzylamme (C7H7)sN 

Tj^lylamine (CgHsjaN" 

Tricymylamine (CioH i3)3l5‘ 

Triphenylamine . . (CgHjsF 

Dimethyl-phenylamine (OgHg) ( 

Pimethyltoluidine (O0H4. 

Dimethylxylidine [0«Hs(CHa)J(0Hs)3jtir 

Dimethylcmnidine [CgHjiOHAjCCHjbF 

Dimethylcymidine [CsHCCHs) jifOHahrr 

The amines of the benzyl series are obtained by the 
action of the chlorides of the corresponding radicles on 
ammonia, Tolnidine and its homologuea are prepared by 
reducing the nitro-derivatives of the corresponding hydro- 
carbons by means of acetic acid and iron (ferrous acetate), 
ammonium sulphide, (fee. ; — 

C6Hg(lI02) -f 3SH2 = C6H5(NH2) 2OH2 -f 3S. 

Kltrohenzene. Amidohenzene (aniline) 

These latter amines, which may be regarded as amido- 
benzene, in which 1, 2, 3, (fee., H atoms are replaced by 
R', Eg', Eg', (fee., are susceptible of the isomeric modifica- 
tion dependent on the relative positions of the replaced 
H atoms. Thus we have — 

Ce(im2)(CH8)HHHH 03(KH2)H(0H3)HHH 

I 234^6 1 23 456 

Ortliotolmdine Met&toiniaine* 

C6(NH2)HH(CH3)HH 

Paratolnidine. 

All these amines are basic colourless liquids, more or 
less oily, and possessing highly characteristic odours. 
They combine with acids forming crystalline salts, which 
are decomposed by caustic alkalies with the liberation of 
the amine. 

Phenylamine or anUine, the first member of the present 
series of primary amines, may be regarded as the first 
homologue of both the above isomeric series. It derives 
its name from the indigo-plant {Indigofera Anil), as it was 
first obtained by distillmg in^go with caustic potash. 
Aniline is found in small quantities in coal-tar oils, but is 
manufactured on the large scale by reducing nitrobenzene 
I with iron and acetic acid. Aniline is, when pure, a colour- 


Diphenylannne, .. 
Ethyl-phenylaxaiiie 
Methyl-plienylamii 


. .(C8H3)3(NH) 

. (c,oH,3)Afa) 
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less, oily licjuidj liaviiig a peculiar odour , it boils at 182 C., 
aud soHdifies at - 8 ° C. Tbe replacement of tbe phenyUc 
hydrogen by halogens gradually destroys the basic clia.racter 
of anifine. Thus, chloraniline, C6HiCl(NH2), and dichlor- 
anihne, CcH3Cl^(2?H,), form crystalline salts with acids; 
but trichloraniline, "C6H2Cl3(NH2), possesses no basic 
properties. By the action of the iodides of CBH2n+.i 
radicles upon aniline, the amido-hydrogen can be replaced 
by these radicles, giving rise to the formation of secondary 
and tertiary monamines containing different radicles, such, 
for esample, as ethjUimline, {CgHg)(C,H5)NH, produced by 
the action of C2HgI upon aniline, and subsequent treatment 
with KHO; etJiyI-amyl-amh 7 ie, (C( 5 H: 5 )( 02 H 5 )(C 5 Hii)]!T, 
formed by the action of upon ethyl-aniline, <irc. 

These tertiary amines combine directly with C„H2,i^.iI, 
producing stable iodides — 

which are not decomposed by KHO, but by the action of 
AggO and water are converted into alkaline hydroxides, 
analogous to hTH^HO. It will be seen that the iodides of 
C,H.2„4.2^ radicles can thus be employed to determine whether 
the amine is primary, secondary, or tertiary. When aniline 
hydrochloride and methyl alcohol are heated together in a 
sealed tube, the amido-hydrogen is partially or entirely re- 
placed by methyl, giving rise to the formation of methyl and 
dimethyl-aniline hydrochlorides. When both atoms of 
amido-hydrogen have been thus replaced, if the heating is 
continued the phenylic hydrogen becomes replaced by 
methyl giving rise to dimethyl-toluidine and its homologues. 
This interesting intra-molecular substitution was discovered 
by Hofmann, The nature of the transformation will be 
seen from the following formulae ; — 

Jf(03Hg)(CH3)(CH3) N[OeE,(CK)](OH 3 )(CH 3 ) 

Dimetliylaaillne. Dlmatliyltoluimne. 

H[C 3 H 3 (CH„)J(CH 3 )( 0 H 3 . 

Dimetliyisylidine 

(The last atom of phenylic hydrogen does not appear to be 
removed by this reaction.) 

BTitrous acid acts upon aniline in a manner similar to its 
action upon the OnHjn+i primary monamines, converting it 
into the corresponding alcohol (phenol) : — 

CeHs(NH 2 ) + HH 02 - 06 H 5 (H 0 )-f- 0 H 2 -l-N 2 . 

If the aniline is diluted with alcohol, however, intermediate 
products are formed — 

20 gHg(NH 2 ) -f HNO2 = C, 2 H,,N -3 -f 2OH2 

Aniline. Azodiphenyldiamine. 

OisHuH-, + HNOj - OijHsNj + 20H,. 

Azodiphenyldiamine Diazo-dlpiienyldiamine 

If salts of aniline are employed, salts of these azo-derivatives 
are produced. 

Aniline combines with aldehydes with the elimination of 
water, producing phenaldines : — 

2CSH3NH2 -f OHg.COH - OH2 = OyHigHg . 
Paranilin^ a polymeride of aniline, having the composition 
, is known. 

Allied to the present group of amines is napMhalidine, 
Oi(jHy(!N’H 2), produced by the reduction of nitronaphtha- 
lene, 

Natural Alkaloids , — ^These compounds are organic bases 
existing already formed in plants. With the exception of 
'pvp&ndiiieifj^-y-^) and conine, which are secondary mona- 
mines, the alkaloids at present known are tertiary com- 
pounds, The following are some of the more important 
of this group of amines : — 

M-om tTie harJp of species of Oimhona. 

Quinine OjoHmI^sOj I Quinamine CjoHagEaOj 

OinGhonine \ Pay tine OjiHj^FaO 


Fmn Oinimi. 

Morphine . P&eudomorphiiie.,Cl 7 Hig!N '04 


Codamine 

Lanthopine 

Laudanine O20H2SNO4 

Meconidine CgiHjgN O4 

Cryptopine CgjHjgN Og 

Protopine CggHigNOg 


Stiychnme 
Brucine. . 
Nicotine . 
Comne . . 

Spaiteine,, 
Atropine ,. 
Aconitine . , 


...C 23 H 2 gN 204 

. CgHigN 
■ O^gHoeNn 
. .CjyHsgNOs 


AcouiuiuB . , . , v_/3(,xa4-r« 

Theobromine C7HaN40j 

Caffeine and Theine.. O8H10N4OS 


Codeine ... . CigHjiNOg 

Narcotme CsgHjjNO^ 

Thebaine . . . OigHjiNOg 
Papaverine.,.. C20H21NO4 

N arceine CsgHjgN Og 

Hydrocotarnine ..CijHjgNOg 

Frojn various Plants. 

CjiHggNjOj ( Prom Nux Vomica, St Ignatius’s 
bean, &c. 

From tobacco. 

From hemlock. 

From broom 
From nightshade 
From monkshood. 

From cocoa seeds. 

From tea, coffee, Ilez para- 
ffuensis, &c. 

The constitution of the radicles contained in these 
various bases has not hitherto been made clear. Among 
the cinchona alkaloids — of which the valuable medicine 
quinine is a member — some interesting cases of physical 
isomerism occur. Many bases have been obtained by the 
action of reagents on the opium alkaloids. Abase isomeric 
with conine has been prepared artificially by heating normal 
butyl aldehyde with an alcoholic solution of ammonia so 
as to produce dihutyraldine t 2C3Hy.COH-t-NHg - OHg 
= CgHiyNO, and then submitting this latter substance to 
dry distiUation : CgHiyNO - GHg = CgHigH . 

Bases from various Sources. — The following are a few 
bases of animal origin ; — 

Creatine C4HgN302 Fz’om juice of raw flesh. 

Creatinine C4H,N30 j ^Xng acl^ 

C^-nine CgHgNgO j ^TmSaSf 

Xanthine 05H4N40g guanine and urinary cal- 

Sarcine C5H4liJ’40 From flesh of vertebrata. 

Many bases have been obtained by the destructive 
distilktion of organic matter containing nitrogen. These 
compounds are tertiary monamines : — 

Chmoline CgH,N i distOlinff cinchona alkaloids 

® ( with oanstic potash. 

Pyrrol C4H5N From coal-tar and animal oil. 

Others are derived from oil produced by the destructive 
distillation of bones, &c,, and coal-tar naphtha : — 

“ Parvoline O9H3N 

Opiidine CioHjgN 


Pyridine CgHgN 

Picoline OgH-N 

Lutidine C^HgN 

Collidine CoHnN 


Enbidine. . 
Viridine., 


. OuHiyN 
■ CizHiobT 


Hydramides (p. 568 ), when boiled with potash solution, 
are converted into basic compounds. Amarine, , 

is a substance formed in this manner from hydrobenzamide. 

Diamines are formed by reactions analogous to those 
employed in the preparation of monamines : — 

C„H2„Br2 -f- 2NH3 = N2(C„H2„)H4.2HBr 

R" dibiomide. E"-(ilamine dlhydrobromide. 

As in the preparation of monamines, secondary diamines 
are at the same time formed : — 

20„H2„Br2 + 4HH3 = H2(0„H2„)2H2 . 2 HBr -b 2NH4Br . 

E" dibi omide. Di-E'-diamino dihydrohromide. 

The action of KHO upon the primary diamine dihydro- 
bromide is different from its action upon the corresponding 
monamine compound, inasmuch as an oxide of the diamine 
is formed : — 

H2(C„H2„)H3Br2 -b 2 KHO = E2(0«H2«)H60 -i 2 KBr -b OHg 

The diamines corresponding to benzene and its homo- 
logues are produced by the reduction of the dinitro- 
derivatives of the respective hydrocarbons — 

-b 6H2 = CeH4(NH2)2 -b 4OH2. 

Plienylene diamine. 
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Intermediate products are sometimes formed — 
aeH,(N02)2 + 3 H 2 = C6H,(N02){KHo) h- 2 OH 2 . 

Dinitrobenzene Nitraniline. 

The diamines have not been investigated with the 
amount of detail that has been bestowed upon the mona- 
mines. By the action of the iodides of radicles 

upon ethene and diethene diamines a large number of 
bases have been obtained, in which the ammonic hydrogen 
is more or less replaced by these radicles. Diamines form 
two classes of salts, monacid and diacid. 

Triamines . — The following belong to this class : — 

Guanidine or carbotrianaine N3CH5 

Melaniline or carbodiphenyl-triamin e N3C13H13 

Tripbenyl-guanidine or carbotriplienyl-triamine NJC17H15 

Aniline Colours . — A large number of the colours ob- 
tained from aniline are triamines, and may be conveniently 
referred to here. RosanUine (magenta or fuchsine) is the 
base of a splendid red dye which serves as the starting 
point of numerous other colours. It is prepared by oxi- 
dizing a mixture of aniline and toluidine with arsenic 
acid ; — CgH-N -}- 2C7H9]Sr - 3H2 = CagHiglTg (Bosaniline). 
Mauve is a purple dye produced by the oxidation of aniline 
by means of sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate. 
The base of this colour is mauveine and it is 

interesting as being the first of the aniline dyes practically 
employed in the arts. 

The numerous other dyes derived from benzene, phenol, 
and naphthalene cannot be discussed here. 

It has been recently observed by Dr Otto Witt that the 
peculiar properties of organic colouring substances are in 
most cases due to the combined presence of two groups or 
radicles attached to a carbon nucleus. The one which is 
the colour-producing group is termed the chroTnophore, the 
other is a salt-forming group, f.e., a group which confers 
upon a molecule either acidity or basicity. A substance 
containing a chromophore does not become a colour until 
the salt-forming group is introduced into the molecule; 
such potential colouring matters are therefore termed 
chromogens. The chromophoric group exercises its influ- 
ence more powerfully in the salts of colouring substances. 
The principal salt-forming groups combined with aromatic 
nuclei are HO and HHg, so that most chromogens of this 
class give rise to two colours according as one or other of 
the foregoing radicles enters into their composition. 


Phosphines, Arsines, Stihines, and Bismuthines. 


These compounds are analogues of the amines, and 
contain the above elements in place of nitrogen. Some of 
the methods employed in their production are seen in the 
following reactions : — 

2PH4^I -t- 2C2H5I -|- ZnO = 2P(02H5)H3l + OHj + Znl2 

Phospboniam Ethyl Ethyl-phosphonium 

iodide. iodide. iodide^ 


SZnCGaHg)^ + 2Pag = 2P(02H5)3 -f SZnCl^ 

Zinc ethide. Triethyl pho^hine. 


AslSTag -b 3O2H5I 

Sodium Ethyl 

arsenic alloy. iodide. 


As( 02H5)3 -b 3 NaI. 

Triethyl 

arsine. 


The corresponding tertiary stibines and bismuthines are 
produced by a similar reaction. 

The compounds of the present group are possessed of 
great affinity for oxygen, many of them taking fire spon- 
taneously when exposed to the air. Arsandimethyl or 
cacodyl, As2(OH3)4, is a spontaneously inflammahle Uquid, 
having a most repulsive odour, produced by the action of 
methyl iodide on sodium arsenic alloy, or by distilling a 
mixture of potassium acetate and arsenious anhydride. 
The analogy between these compounds and the amines is 
still further exemplified by the following reactions 


T{0,-E,), -b CH3I = 

Tnethyl phosphine. Methyl iodide 




Methyl-diethyl phosphonium 
iodide. 

2Sb(C2H3)4l -b AgoO -b OH, = 2Sh(C2Hg)4HO -b 2AgI 

Tetrethyl Tetrethyl stihonium 

stihonmm iodide. hydroxide 

P(C2H3)3HI -b KHO = P(C2H,)3 -b KI -b OH,. 

Tnethyl phosphonium Triethj'l 

iodide. phosphine. 


XIV. Amides. 

The compounds of this class are most conveniently re- 
garded as derived from acids by the substitution of ISTHg 
for the HO contained in the carboxyl group. It will be 
thus evident that monobasic acids can yield only one 
amide — a monamide of the form E'00(NH2). Polyhasic 
acids, on the other hand, can have their hydroxyl partially 
or entirely replaced by amidogen, thus yielding normal 
and acid amides. The latter are known as amio adds : — 


^„/00(NH2) 
^ 1 OO(HO) 

Acid amide 
(Amic acid). 


From Dibasic Adds. 


^ 1 C0(NE2) 

Normal amide 
(Diamide). 

From Tribasic Acids. 

(•00(^2) rCO(NH2) (OOCNHa) 

E" { CO(HO) E"' { OOCNHg) E'" ^ CO(NH2) 

^ ( C 0 (H 01 [ 00 (H 02 [ COCNHg) 

Acid amides Nonnal amide 

(Amic acids). (Trismide). 

Amides are primary, secondary, or tertiary, according as 
one-third, two-thirds, or all the hydrogen of the ammonia 
is replaced by acid radicles (see p. 674 ). 

Amides are produced — ( 1 .) By distilling the normal 
ammonium salts of the correspontog acids : — 

CH3.C0(0NH4) - OH2 = OH3.00(HH2) 

Anunonimn acetate. Acetamide. 

OA.[CO(OIIH.)l - 20H, - 02H.[00(NH,)],; 

Ammonium succinate. ^cclnaznide. 

(2.) Also by the action of ammonia on the acid halides ; — 
OH3.OOOI -b 2HH3 = OHo.OO(NH 2) -b HH^Cl. 

Acetyl chloride. Acetamide 

By the further action of the acid halide upon the 
primary monamide secondary and tertiary monamides are 
produced ; — 

0H3.0001 -b oh3.oo(nh 2) = (OH3.oo)2(]m) + hoi 

Acetyl chloride. Acetamide. Diacetamide. 

(OH3.00)2(NH) + CH3.OOOI = (OH3.00)3N' + E 01 . 

Diacetamlde. Acetyl chloride. Triacetamide. 

Diacetamide is also formed by the action of dry HOI 
upon acetamide and triacetamide by heating acetonitrile 
(methyl cyanide) with acetic anhydride. 

The formation of amides containing dyad radicles is 
exemplified by the equation — 

C3H4(C001)2 + 4HH3 = 02H4.[00(HH2)]2 + 2NH4OI. 

Sucdnyi chloride. Succinamide, 

( 3 .) Amides are formed by the action of ammonia on 
the ethereal salts of the corresponding acids : — ■ 
CH8.00(0C2H3) -b NH3 = 

Ethyl acetate. 

{ otK] + 2NH3 = I 2CA.HO 


^0H3.00(NH2) + O2H5.HO 
‘ Ethyl alcohol. 




{ 05 Hj)'’'(H 0 ).^ 00(00,h4 + 3NHs 

( 00(002Hg) 

Ethyl citrate. 

fCO(NH2) 

= (C3H4)*"(H0) 00(NH2) + 3C2H5.HO . 

( coJnHj) 

Citramide. Ethyl alcohol. 

V. — 73 
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All tae kao^ni amides are white crystalline solids, many 
of them possessing both acid and basic properties. Boiled 
with acids or alkalies the primary amides regenerate their 
parent acids : — 

CH..C0(NE.2) + HCl 4- OH 2 = CHg. COOH + 

Acetamide. Acetic acid. 

CH3.C0(NH2) + KHO = CH 3 .COOE: + EHg. 

Acetamide Potassinm acetate. 


Distilled with PgOg primary amides are converted into 
nitriles : — 

OH2 = CHg-GlSr 

Acetonitnle. 

OcHg.CN 

Benzoruc ile. 


CH 3 .C 0 (NH 2 ) 

Acttamide. 

CeH 5 .CO(NH 2 ) - OH^ 

Benzaitlde. 


G20,(NH2)2 - 2OH2 = (CN)2. 

Oxamide. Cyanogen. 

Amic adds are intermediate between the amides and 
their parent acids, from which they are produced by sub- 
mitting the acid ammonium salts to dry distillation : — 

f CO(OEH,) _ OH - I C0(NH2) 

1 COOH " 1 COOH 


rCO{ONH,) OH ~ OH /C0(NH2) 


Diamides of dibasic acids must be distinguished from 
secondary monamides containing dyad acid radicles. The 
latter are termed imkles. Thus, — 



Acid ammonmai 
fcccinate 


[OA(CO)J''(NH)". 


Ethereal salts of amic acids have been obtained by 
various methods. The following are a few eAamjjles : — 

OOW(OOA) ( 0 »h.)'"(H 0 ) 

Ethjl oxamate. Ethyl carhamate Ethyl malamate. 

{ gg|)l=-°>^*>|cOW(O.H.)](HOlj(0,H,nOO.HJ { ggffi j 

Ethyloxamic add. I Phenylcarhamic acid, I Anunonium phenylmalaroate. 


The salts formulated above, containing the radicle in the 
carboxyl group, are nevfral; those in which the radicle 
replaces amido-hydrogen are add. The ammonium salt 
of carbamic acid is formed by the direct action of carbon 
dioxide on ammonia: C02 + 2NHg = C0"(0NH4)(lTH2). 
The neutral ethereal salts of carbamic acid are known as 
urethanes. 

Alkalamides are compounds intermediate between amines 
and amides, that is, containing both positive •and negative 
radicles. The following are examples ; — 


N 


G2H3O 

CA 

H 


Ethyl 

acetamide. 


C2H3O 

OAO 


^ 2-^5 
Ethyl 

diacetamlde. 


OyHgO 

0 ,HgO 


^2 I ^2^5)2 ' 

Diethyl 

oxamida. 


It has been previously mentioned that cyanic acid forms 
two classes of compounds analogous to the nitriles and 
carbamines. Sulphocyanic acid forms two analogous 
series. Tbe ethereal salts of the iso-series derived from 
these acids can be formulated as alkalimides : — 




CO^ 

H 


CO" 

CH3 


Cyanic acid, Methyl Isocyanate, 
or carblmide. or methyl caihlmide 


Ethyl isosulpho- 
cyanate, or ethyl 
solphoearblmide. 




Phenyl iBOSulpho- 
cyanate, or phenyl 
sulphocarhimide. 


Allyl isosulphoeyanate, K(CS)"(CgH5), is interesting as 
being obtained from oil of mustard. 

Oarbavnide and Urea, CO(NH2)2- — These compounds 


are the neutral amides of carbonic acid. Urea is the chief 
solid constituent of human urine, and is interesting as 
being the first organic compound synthesized (Wbliler, 
1828 ). It was first produced artificially by heating a 
solution of ammonium cyanate : CNOfNHJ = GO(NH2)2 • 

Urea may also be obtained by the action of ammonia on 
carbon oxydicMoride : CO Gig 4 - IISTHg = CO(NH2)2-i- 
2N’H401 j by the action of ammonia on ethyl carbonate ; 
C0(0C2H.}2 + 2HH3 - C0(NH2)2 + 2C2H5.HO : and by 
tbe action of heat on ammonium carbamate and carbonate : 
2C0(NH2)(0NH4) = C0(HH2)2 + (NH^sCOa, and 
(HHJgCOg - 2OH2 = C0(NH2)2. 

Urea crystallizes in long white 4 -sided prisms, very 
soluble in water and alcohol It combines with acids, form- 
ing compounds like C0(NH2)2.EC1, CO(NH2)2.HNOg, 
and with metallic oxides, forming such compounds as 
CO(NH2)2-2HgO . Heated with water to a very high 
temperature, it decomposes into carbon dioxide and am- 
monia : 00(NH2)2+0H3 = C02 4-2IsrH3; by tbe action 
of nitrous acid it is decomposed into carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, and water: C0(NH2)2 + N203 = C02 + 20H2 + 
2]Sr2 . Urea is also decomposed by chlorine with the for- 
mation of cyanuric acid, &;c. : 6CO(NHo)2 •+■ SClg = 
2H3C3H3O3 + 4NH4CI -I- Eg + 2 HC 1 . _ 

Urea combines with aldehydes, with the elimination of 
water, giving rise to a series of compounds termed ureides. 
By the action of heat on ammonium sulphocyanate, sidpho- 
urea, CS(NH2)2, is obtained. 

Compound ureas are derived from urea by the replace- 
ment of amido hydrogen by hydrocarbon radicles. Some 
of the methods employed in their production are shown 
by the following equations : — 


NH(G 2 H 5 ) 

iSTHg 

Ethyl-urea. 


ECHO -b H(C2H5)H2 = Coj 

Cyanic acid. Efchylamine I 

ECHO + H(C2H5)2H = 001 ^^ 2 ^ 5)2 

Cyanic acid. Diethylainine. Diethyl-urea. 

2 N(C 5 H,)H 2 + CS, - +S 


Uric Acid (CgH^H^Og) is contained in human urine, 
serpents’ excrement, guano, &c. It is a dibasic acid yield- 
ing a large number of derivatives by oxidation, &c. It 
has never been obtained artificially. 


Unclassified Oeganic Compounds. 

These are substances of which the formnlse have not 
yet been satisfactorily determined, owing to their com- 
plexity of composition and to the difficulty of obtaining 
them in a state of purity. The names and sources of some 
of these compounds are given below. 

Mudlage, abundant in linseed, mallow root, ikc.; allied 
to starch and gum ; soluble in cold water. 

Gumrtragacanth, a kind of mucUage, insoluble in water, 
but becoming soft and gelatinous. 

JPectin (GggH^gOgg ?), a transparent jelly contained, in 
most lipe fruits ; soluble in water, precipitated by alcohol. 
It is probably allied to the carbohydrates (p. 564 ). 

JRedns, allied to the terpenes. Common resin {colophony), 
from pine, contains two acids, abietic acid (C 44^64^5) and 
pinic acid (CgoEgoOg), the former crystalline, the latter 
amorphous. Other well-known resins are lac, mastic, 
copal, sandarac, dragon's blood, &c. Amber is probably a 
fossil resin. 

Gax>utchouc {India-rubber) and guttapercha are the 
hardened juices of species of Ficus, Euphorbia, Isonandra, 
<fcc. These substances appear to consist of a mixture of 
terpenes (p. 559 ). 
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Balsams are natural mixtures of resins with volatile ' 
oils. j 

Bitumens result from the decay of vegetable matter out j 
of contact with the air. Pit-coal, lignite, and jet are allied 
to bitumen. Petroleum and rock-oil have been referred to 
as paraffins (p. 556). 

The remaining compounds we have to notice are of 
animal origin. 

Albii/niiioid Substances or Profeii/s.~~-T]iese substances 
contain carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and small 
quantities of sulphur (0'8 to 1*5 per cent). Serum of 
blood is an albuminous substance, soluble in water, 
precipitated by alcohol, and coagulated by heating. Egg- 
albumin, is the chief constituent of white of egg ; it 
differs from blood serum in being precipitated by ether. 
Globulin is present in blood serum, connective tissue, «fec .3 
it is insoluble in water, soluble in dilute acids and alkalies. 
Alyosin, allied to globulin, exists in muscular tissue, and 
vitelUn, in yolk of egg. Casein is an alkaline albuminate 
which occurs in milk, coagulable by certain animal mem- 
branes (such as rennet or stomach of calf), with the forma- 
tion of cheese. Fibrin is the proteid which causes the 
clotting of blood ; it is an elastic substance of filamentous 
structure, insoluble in water at ordinary temperatures. 
Peptones result from the action of gastric juice upon 
albuminous substances ; they are soluble in water, and are 
not coagulated by boiling. 

Hoemoglohm (which, with the other substances to be 
mentioned, is allied to the proteids) is the chief con- 
stituent of the red corpuscles of the blood of vertebrate 
animals ; it cau be obtained in the crystalline form from 
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• the blood of certain animals, and contains, in addition to 
j the usual elements composing proteids, about 0*4 per cent, 
j of iron, Haemaiiu results from the decomposition of 
haemoglobin. 

Pepsins is the albuniinous constituent of gastric juice, 
which converts proteids into peptones. 

Mucin {Mucus) is a secretion from the salivary glands, 
and from all mucous membranes of the animal body. 

Gelatin and Chondrin . — The first of these substances is 
produced by the action of boiling water on membranous 
tissue, skin, tendons, and hones. Isinglass is nearly pure 
gelatin from the swim-bladder of the sturgeon and other 
fishes. Common size and glue are examples of impure 
gelatin. Gelatin is soluble in vcater and precipitated by 
alcohol ; the aqueous solution is completely precipitated 
by tannie acid (p. 570), this last reaction being the basis 
of the process of tanning. When hides are steeped in 
an infusion of oak-bark or of other substances yielding 
tannic acid, the gelatine of the hide by the action of the 
tannin is converted into leather, Chondrin is a gelatin- 
ous substance, obtained from, the cartilage of the joints 
and ribs, wbieb differs in some respects from gelatin. 

Keratin is a name given to several substances left after 
the complete exhaustion of born, nails, feathers, hair, &c,, 
by various solvents. 

Protagon is a pbospboretted fatty substance, forming 
the chief constituent of nerve tissue. Boiled with baryta 
water, it decomposes into stearic acid, glycerin, phos- 
phoric acid, and other substances, among w*bich is in- 
cluded trimetbyl-oxethyl-ammonium hydrate, or neurins, 
N(CH3)3{C2H^.HO)HO. (r. me.) 


Acetylene, 531, 559. 

Aoia,hyarochlonc,492j Iiydro- 
cyanic or prussic, 654; nitric, 
510-513 J snlphuric, 503- 
606. 

Acids, 477, 4S&; organic, 553, 
568-571; tasloity of, 436; 
heat developed hy, 487. 

Action, chenueaJ, 474-476. 

Affloity, 463-465, 473. 

Albuminoid substances, 579. 

Alchemistical period, 459. 

Alcohols, 653, 563, 664; sul- 
phur, selenium, and tellu- 
rium alcohols, 553, 566, 567. I 

Aldehydes, 553, 567, 568. 

Alhalies, metals of the, 534, 
525, 543. 

Allsaline earths, metals of the, 
525, 536, 543. 

Al^olds, uatural, 576. 

AInminlum, 532, 533. 

Amides, 654, 677, 578. 

Amines, 653, 554, 574-57T 

Ammoida, 509, 510. 

Anhydrides, 553, 571. 

Aniline, 577. 

Antimony, 539-641. 

Arsenic, 639-541. 

Arsines, 677. 

Atomic heat, 470 

Atomic treights, list of, 467; 
determination of, 468-471; 
relations of, 543; of Ber- 
zeUns, 465 

Avogadro and Ampbre, hypo- 
thesis of, 465, 463. 

Batinm, 626, 526 

Bases, 477, 486. 

Benzene senes of hydrocar- 
bons, 560-663, 

Bismuth, 639-541. 

BIsmnthinea, 677. 

Bleaching powder, 494. 

Boron, 520, 532, 533, 

Boyle and Mariotte, law of, 
46a 

B-omides, 478. 

Bromine, 490-494; 496, 498. 

Cadmium, 526-628, 64a 


Imdex of Peincipai, Subjects. 


Cffisium, 524, 525, 527, 544. 

Calcium, 525, 528. 

Calcium chloride tube, 545. 

Carbohydrates (sugar, starch, 
gum, Ac ), 564 

Carbon, 520, 521; determina- 
tion of, 544-546. 

Carbon disulphide, 52L 

Cerium, 542, 543. 

Charles and Gay-Lussac, law 
of, 463. 

Gheimcal affinities, first tables 
of, 463 

Chemistry, definition of, 467 ; 
first definition of, 459, 

Chemisti’y of the ancients, 459. 

Chlondes, 478, 544 

Chlorine, 490-496, 498; oxy- 
acids of, 494 495. 

Chrominm, 633-536. 

Cobalt, 633-536, 538. 

Combination by weight and 
volume, laws of, 467. 

Combustion furnace, 545 ; tnbe, 
544 

Ciopper, 528-630, 636, 638. 

Crystallization, water of, 489. 

Cyanogen and its compounds, 
536, 554 555. 

Dalton, atomic theory of, 465, 
463. 

Density of bodies, deteimina- 
tlon of, 469. 

Didyminm, 542, 543. 

Dissoriation, 475. 

Dnalistic theory, 466. 

Dumas’s vapour-density appa- 
ratus, 547. 

Eleetro-^emistry, 466. 

Elements, deflnltlan of, 467; 
dates of discovery of, 464; 
names and symbuls of, 467 ; 
negative and positive, 476; 
non-metallic, 476; spedflc 
heats of, 470 ; valency of, 
473. 

Eqmvalency, doctrine of, 463. 

Eqaivalent of an dement, de- 
flmtion of, 470. 

Erbium, 543, 643. 


! 


Ethereal salts or coiuponnd 1 
ethers, 553, 572, 673 | 

Ethers, 553; haloid, 553, 564- 
568; sulphur, selenium, and 
tellm-iam, 553, 566, 567. 
Fatty and aromatic groups, 653 
Fluorine, 490-494 
Formula, constitution of, 547 ; 
empirical, 47 J, 147; graphic, 
473, 474, 549, 550; mole- 
cular, 472, 547-549; ra- 
tional, 473, 474, 549. 

Galhum, 471, 527 
Gay-Lussac, laws of, 465. 
Glncinum, 526-528, 543 
Glucosides, 572. 

Glycerm, 56A 
Glycols, 5GA 
Gold, 528-530, 636, 533. 
Hamoglobin, 579 
Halides, add, 553, 571, 572. 
Halogens, the, 490-498; de- 
tenmnation of, 547. 

Heat and chemical action, 
connection of, 474. 

Historical iatroducHon, 459 
Hofmann’s vapour-density ap- 
paratus, 648. 

Homologous series, 651, 552. 
Hydrides, 476, 544. 
Hydrocarbons, 553, 556-562 
Hydrogen, 478, 479, 483-490, 
543; determination of, 544, 
545. 

Hydrogeu dioxide, 4S9, 490. 
Hydroxides, 485-489, 643. 
IstodiemiSay, 460 
Indmm, 471, 632, 533. 

Iodides, 478. 

lodme, 490-494, 496-498. 

Indinm, 536-638. 

Iron, 533-536, 543 
Isologous series, 552 
Isomorphism, law of, 471. . 
Isomerism, physical, 550 ; 

chemical, 550, 551. 

Ketones, 553, 56a 
Xanthanmn, 542, 543. 
lATOisler, system of, 463. 

Lead, 530-532. 


I Liquids, combustion of, 545. 

I Lithium, 524, 525, 544. 
Magnesium, 526-528 
Manganese, 533-536, 543. 
Alercaptans, 567 
Mercury, 520-528. 

Metals, properties of, 476 
Jfetamensm, 561. 

Molecular weights, 471, 472. 
Molybdenum, 541, 542 
Xickel, 533-336, 538 
Niobium, 539-341. 

Nitndes, 478. 

Nitrogen, 509-514; acids of, 
510-514; determination of, 
546, 547. 

Notation, chemical, 472 ; equi- 
valent, 4C3. 

Olefines, 538, 659. 

Organic chemistiy, 520, 521, 
644. 

Oiganic compounds, definition 
and character of, 544; clas- 
sification of , 551, 554; fami- 
lies of, 553 ; ultimate analy- 
sis of, 644-547. 

Organo-horon compounds, 574. 
Organo-metallio bodies, 553, 
673. 

Organo-fflicon compounds, 523, 
524, 574. 

Osmium, SS0, 537 
Oxides, 477, 478, 544. 

Oxygen, 479.^83; determin- 
ation of, 547. 

Ozone, 481-483. 

PaBadium, 636-638. 

Paracelsus, doctrines of, 459. 
Paraffins, SSB-S58. 

Periodic relations of elemwits, 
643. 

Phenols, 563. 

Phlogistic theory, 460, 461. 
Phosphides, 478 
Phosphines, 577. 

Phosphorus, 515-519, 540; acids 
of, 617-519; fietermination 
of, 647. 

Pla&num, 536-538 
> Polymeiism, 551. 


Potash bulbs, 645. 

Potassium, 524, 5S5, 544. 
Proteids, 579. 

Batlicles,474; doctrine of com- 
pound, 466 , organic, 652. 
Eesidues of Gerhardt, 469 
lihodinm, 636-538, 

EuMdiura, 524, 625, 644. 
Ruthenium, 636, 537 
Saits, 478, 486 ; acid, normal, 
and basic, 487. 

Selenium, 493, 499, 501-503; 

506, 508. 

Silicon, 521-524. 

Sliver, 528-530, 536. 

Sodium, 524, 525, 536, 544. 
Solution, heat developed or 

absorbed in, 485. 

Spagynsts, 459 

Specific heat, relatioa of, to 
atomic weight, 470, 47L 
Stibines, 577. 

Strontium, 525, 526. 
Substitution, doctrine of, 466. 
Sulphates, 505, 530. 

Sulphides, 478. 

Sulphur, 498-509; determin- 
ation of, 547 ; aelds of, 499- 

507. 

Tantalnm, 539-54L 
Tellnrium, 498, -499, 501-603, 
506, 508. 

Terpenes, 569, 560. 

Thalllnm, 630-532. 

Thorium, 542, 543. 

Kn, 688, 639, 541. 
ntanium, 538, 639. 

; Tungsten, 641, 542. 

Types, theory of, 466, 474. 
Unclassified organic com- 
pounds, 578, 679. 

Uranium, 541, 542. 

Urea, 573. 

Vanadium, 471, 539, 640. 
Vapour-density, determination 
of, 547, 548 
Water, 483-485. 

Yttrium, 542, 643.' 

Zinc, 526-528. 

1 Zirconium, 638, 539, 641, 
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CHEMNITZ, a tovra of the kingdom of Saxony, in the 
circle of Zwickau, 50 miles W.S.W. of Dresden by rail, in 
a beautiful plain at the foot of the Erzgebirge, watered by 
the Hiver Chemnitz, an afduent of the Mulde. It is the 
first manufacturing town in the country, and in population 
ranks next to Dresden and Leipsic. Though in general well 
built and possessing a large number of handsome edifices, 
it has comparatively few of special interest ; among the 
most important are James’s church, the ancient town- 
house, the post-office, the theatre, the new realschule, and 
the exchange. It contains a Eoman Catholic and five 
Protestant churches, and has three civic schools, a 
gymnasium, a royal industrial school, of great repute 
throughout Saxouy, a school of practical designing, and an. 
extensive Sunday school under the direction of the work- 
men’s union. It is the seat of several large administrative 
offices, and a chamber of commerce and industry; and among 
its societies are two scholastic associations, a merchants’ 
union, a scientific association, and an architectural and 
artistic society. The cotton goods, and especially the 
stockings, for which it is mainly celebrated, rival those of 
England in quality and cheapness ; and it is also famous 
for the manufacture of spinning-machinery. There are 
nineteen distinct establishments for the weaving of woollen 
and half-wooUen cloth; and 3400 hand-looms are engaged 
in the same trade. The stocking weaving is prosecuted by 
sixty-three firms, partly in regular factories and partly by 
the domestic system. The dye-works number thirty-three, 
the print-works eight, the bleach-works six, and the 
chemical works six. There are about eighty establishments 
for engineering operations, one of which, founded about 
1844 by Eichard Hartmann, employs 4000 workmen, and 
manufactures steam-engines of all descriptions, mining and 
boringapparatus, boilers, and a great variety of implements. 
The export trade is, of course, very extensive; and in 1871 
the value of the goods despatched to America alone 
amounted to $4,500,000. There is abundant railway 
communication in all directions. The population in 1849 
was 30,753 ; in 1864, 54,875 ; and in 1871, 70,380. In 
the last of these years it was found that, with the exception 
of about 1800 Eoman Catholics, 380 German Catholics, 48 
Jews, and a few dissenters, the people were all Protestants. 

Chemnitz was originally a settlement of the Serbian 
Wends, which received its first Christian Church from 
Otto I. in 938. In the 12th century it obtained municipal 
rights from Lothaire II., and from the 13th to the 17th 
century it ranked as an imperial city. From its very 
commencement its prosperity was due mainly to its manu- 
facturing industry, the nucleus of which seems to have 
been the linen- weaving of the Wends, To this were added 
extensive bleaching and woollen cloth establishments, which 
raised the town to great importance in the 15 th century. 
In 1539 the Eeformation was introduced, and 1546 saw 
the dissolution of the great Benedictine monastery which 
had been founded in 1125 by Lothaire at Sehloss Chemnitz, 
about 2 miles north of the city. In the Thirty Tears’ War 
the city was plundered by both Swedes and Imperialists, 
and its trade was almost completely mined. By the close 
of the century, however, it began to recover, chiefly through 
the introduction of cotton-weaving, which as early as 1739 
employed 2000 looms. In 1775 the English quilt manu- 
facture was commenced, and in 1799 the Arkwright 
system of cotton-weaving. After the peace of Paris there 
was another period of decay ; but a revival set in about 
1834 when Saxony joined the customs union. The cotton 
manufacture suffered considerably during the American 
Civil War, but by no means so severely as in the English 
towns. 

CHEMNITZ, Maetin (1522-1586), probably the ablest 
Lutheran theologian of the period immediately succeeding 


that of Luther himself, was born at Treuenbritzen in the 
mark of Brandenburg, on the 9th November 1522, His 
father, though of noble rank, was in somewhat straitened 
circumstances, and Martin’s education was frequently 
interrupted owing to pecuniary difficulties. In his 
fourteenth year he was sent to school at Wittenberg, 
where he had frequent opportunities of hearing Luther 
preach. He studied at the universities of Magdeburg 
(1539-42), Frankfort-on-the-Oder (1543), and Wittenberg 
(1545), devoting himself specially at the last of these, 
under the advice of Melanchthon, to mathematics and 
astrology. In 1547 he removed to Eonigsherg, where he 
was appointed in the following year rector of the cathedral 
school, and two years later (1550) librarian to Duke Albert 
of Prussia, whose patronage he had gained through his 
acquaintance with astrology. It was during his residence 
in Kduigsberg that Chemnitz first turned his attention 
seriously to theology, and that he first had an opportunity, 
in the celebrated controversy with Osiander on the doctrine 
of justification by faitb, of displaying the polemical ability 
in which he was scarcely surpassed by the greatest of the 
Eeformers. Osiander, who assailed the forensic and objective 
element in the Lutheran doctrine, was favoured by Duke 
Albert, and, as the controversy increased in intensity, 
Chemnitz judged it expedient to resign his post of librarian 
and leave Konigsberg. In 1 55 3 he returned to Wittenberg, 
and immediately commenced to .deliver lectures at the 
university on the Zoci Communes of Melanchthon. These 
formed the basis of his Zoci Theologici (Frankfort, 1691), 
a work which furnishes one of the best existing expositions 
of the Lutheran theology, as formulated and modified by 
Melanchthon. His audience was from the first exceptionally 
large, and a career of great influence seemed open to him 
at the university, when he was induced to make another 
change by accepting the office of pastor to the church in 
Brunswick, to which he removed in 1 654. In this position 
he spent the remainder of his life, though he received 
numerous offers of important offices from various Protestant 
princes of Germany. He was unusually active in the 
duties of his charge, and he also took a leading part in the 
theological controversies of the time, always representing 
and defending strictly Lutheran views. In fact, it is in no 
small degree to his personal influence, exerted as it was at 
the critical period of its history, that the Lutheran Church 
owed the purity of its doctrine and the compactness of its 
organization. Against the Crypto-Calvinists he maintained 
the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in a treatise 
Repetitio sance doctrince de vera Proesentia Gorpor'is et 
Sanguinis Domini in Ooena Sacra (1560, translated into 
German 1661). Against the Jesuits, on the other hand, 
he wrote some works of great power, which probably did 
a good deal to check the reaction from Lutheranism that 
seemed to be setting in. Chief of these were the 
Theologios Jesuitarum proecipua Capita (1562), a very 
incisive attack on the principles of the order, and his 
ExameTi Condlii Tridentini, in four parts, published at 
intervals (1565, 1566, 1572, and 1673), The latter is 
undoubtedly Chemnitz’s greatest work. Eoman Catholics 
themselves have not been slow to acknowledge its ability, 
and it may be questioned whether to this day anti-Tridentine 
literature can show anything more thorough or more acute. 
In conjunction with Morlin, Chemnitz compiled the Corpus 
Doctiinoe Prutenicum (1567), a doctrinal work, which at 
once acquired great authority. Perhaps his chief service 
to the organization of the church was rendered when, in 
conjunction with Andrea and Selnecker, he induced the 
Lutherans of Saxony and Swabia to adopt the Formula 
ConcordicB, and so become one body. In the protracted 
negotiations which led to this result his learning and tact 
were of the greatest value. 
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Chemnitz resigned office owing to infirm health in 15S4, * 
and died at Brunswick on the 8th April 15S6. A very 
Ml account of his life by Schenkel is given in Herzog’s 
Eeal-Encyklopcedie. 

GHEMIERj AnjdeE'Haexe de (1762-1794), French 
poet, was born at Constantinople, where his father, Louis 
de Chenier, author of several works on Oriental history, 
was consul-general. Sent in infancy to France, he lived 
till his ninth year at Carcassonne, under care of a paternal 
aunt ; and in 1773, on his father’s return, he was placed at 
the Parisian College de 5T avarre. At sixteen he was rhyming 
from Sappho and reading the Greek authors. At twenty 
(1782) he obtained a sub-lieutenancy in the regiment of 
Angoumois, then in garrison at Strasburg. He left Paris, 
and reported himself at headquarters. But military life 
had no charm for him, and neither the neighbourhood of 
Erunek, whose Analecta was one of his favourite books, nor 
the classic tradition of the Alsatian capital, could bind bim 
to his calling ; in six months he threw up his commission 
and returned to Paris. There he studied hard, and wrote 
idylls (Ze 2Iendiaai, LAveugle, Le Jemie Malade)\ he 
sketched oat plans of great poems ; he sat and talked with 
Palissot, David, and Piudar-Lebrun. A serious illness 
was induced by excess of work ; to complete his recovery 
he set out, in company with the brothers Trudaine, towards 
the end of 1784, for Switzerland, Italy, and the Archi- 
pelago. In 1786 he returned to Paris, plunged into 
study anew, and conceived the passion for Madame de 
Bonneuil which inspired so many of the perfect elegiacs 
afterwards to win regard and imitation from Hugo himself. 

He was iive-and-twenty, and at heart a Greek. The 
Tdyllists and Anthologists were his masters. From their 
styles did he compound his own ; and from them did he 
learn the exquisite purity of form, the admirable restraint, 
the chastened vigour of thought aud diction, that render 
him pre-eminent among modern poets. And with the 
Magics qxlQl Art d’ Aimer, which are the purely subjective 
fruit of this part of his life, he prepared the plans for other 
and greater structures. In E Invention, a completed poem, 
he promulgated a noble theory of aesthetics; in the 
Eermh, an incomparable fragment, he made himself the 
Lucretius of his epoch; in Suzanne, which remains a mere 
caiievas, he purposed to deal in the style of Mdton with a 
biblical episode. A few only of Ms friends were admitted 
to his feast of poesy ; and he continued for some time to 
work and wait. But his family were anxious that he 
should settle in life, and a secretarysMp in the French 
Legation at London was offered him. It cost him much 
to accept it, as his fine idyU Za Uberti remains to prove ; 
bub in the December of 1787 he left for England. 

His residence beyond sea was unhappy enough. The 
duties of his place occupied him scarcely at all; and 
among English poets he cared only for Milton, the purely 
iutellectual quality of whose verse seems to have been pecu- 
liarly grateful to him. In 1790 he resigned Ms post, and 
returned to France. The Revolution was in full coil ; and 
Ch4nier, who worshipped liberty and loathed anarchy, 
threw in his lot at once with the moderate party. Intro- 
duced into the brilKant “ Society de ’89,” he drew up for it 
a manifesto of principles {Avis aitx Francis sur leurs 
VeritaUes Eiinemis), which, moderate in substance and 
aggressive in form, gained him the honours of a translation 
into Polish, together with a medal from King Stanislas, and 
brought down upon him, through the Rholviions de 
France et de Brdhanb, the wrath of Camille Desmoulins. 
In 1791 he addressed to David the painter his BWiyramhe 
sur le Jeu de Paume — one of the most Pindaric of modern 
odes ; he was defeated in his candidature for a seat in the 
national Assembly; and in 1792 an invective against the 
jacobins, published in the Journal de Paris, involved him 
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in a quarrel with his brother, Joseph Chenier, whom ho 
was afterwards to defend against the attacks of Burke. 
This dispute was followed by his Archilochian iambics, Sur 
les Suisses Pivoltes dii Regiment de Chdteauvieux. The 
Tenth of August, in ruining the hopes of monarchy, 
ended his chances of political success, and he resolved to 
retire from the arena, and devote himself wholly to art. 
The trial of Louis XTI. brought him, however, once more 
to the front; he assisted in preparing the defence, the 
responsibility of which he offered to share with Malesherbes ; 
and he drew up an appeal to the people which was rejected 
in favour of the letter afterwards printed in the Moniteur. 
He was broken in health and spirits ; Paris was dangerous ; 
he went to Piouen and to Versailles. At the latter place 
he wrote the poems to “Fanny’’ and the A Versailles, so 
MgMy praised aud subtly analyzed by Sainte-Beuve. 

But he had never ceased to oppose and to stigmatize the 
action of the Jacobin section, and his mind was turned 
toward the inevitable end. It came at last. At Passy 
(6th January 1794} his opposition to the arrest of a 
Madame de Pastoret, with whom he was staying, led to 
his own seizure and to his incarceration in the Saint-Lazare. 
A durance of some months ensued; he wrote for 
Mademoiselle de Coigny, duchess of Fleury, the beautiful 
elegy. La Jeune Captive, and for the Convention the furious 
iambics so often read and quoted. At the tribunal he 
appeared with forty-four others ; thirty-eight were con- 
demned to death. On the morrow (25th July 1794) with 
Roucher the poet, Trenck, and the Counts de Montalembert 
and de Crdqui, Aadr§ Chenier was taken to death. As 
he descended the Conciergerie steps he said to Roucher, 
‘*J3 rdai Hen fait pour la posterite. Pourtant (striking 
his forehead)y’(Ziraw quelque chose let,.” According to Henri 
de Latonche, Roucher and Chenier, as the tumbrel roUed 
scaffoldwards, repeated to each other the first scene of the 
Andromaque i another account represents Roucher as 
noisily valiant, wffiile Ch4nier was mute and thoughtful. 
Three days afterwards, in the same place, Robespierre and 
Ms fellows were executed, and the Terror was at an end. 

The poems of Andrd Chenier, with the exception of the 
Pithyramhe and the Ode to Oliarlotte Corday, both of wMch 
saw Hght during his life, remained unedited for five-and- 
twenty years. A selection from his manuscripts was 
published at last, with retouches, by Henri de Latouche, 
the novelist and journalist. The moment was opportune; 
young France was in revolt against the bastard classicism 
of the great century, and Chdnier became a force in modern 
letters. Sainte-Beuve has compared his influence over 
the poets of the romantic movement of the second Renaiss- 
ance — ^an influence that restrains and chastens — to that 
of Ingres over its painters. His greatest excellence now 
is one of form ; and this is said entirely without prejudice 
as to Ms matter. His sympathy with Milton is a striking 
fact in Ms intellectual character, and one that will help not 
a little to a just appreciation of his poetical qualities. To 
the English reader, conscious and mindful of the rolling 
majesty of the Miltonic harmonies, the verse of Chdnier, 
always vigorous and declamatory, often splendid and stately, 
sometimes passionate and lyrical, may seem ineffectual 
enough. To his countrymen it is otherwise : “ Une fidte 
de Imis, un archet dor, une lyre dHvoiref says Sainte-Beuve, 

le beau pur, en un mot, voild, Andri CMnierJ 

See Sainte-Beuve, Critiques et Portraits, tome ii. ; Tableau la 
poem frmjqaise; Becq de Fouquiferes, Documents nouveauz sur 
AndrS CMnier/ (Euvres en prose d’Anclr4 CMnier, Pari^ 1840. 
An edition of the poems in one volnme forms part of the Biblioth^ne 
ChaipentieT; a second, in three volumes, was published by Becq 
de Fouqaiferes, 1862 ; a third, also in three volumes, is induded in 
Lemerre’s valuahle series of reprints. (W. E. H.) 

CHifelSriER, Martje-Joseph db (1764-1811), poet and 
dramatist, was a younger brother of Andr4 Chenier, and, 
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lite ^irrij -sras bora at Constantinople, i eared at Carcassonne, 
and educated at the College de Navarre. Entering the army 
at seveuteen, he left it soon afterwards ; and at twenty he 
produced Azhnire, a tragedy, which had a languid sort of 
success. Has next venture, Charles IX., which commenced 
the renown of Talma, excited aa extraordinary enthusiasm 
(1789), and still keeps the stage. In 1791 appeared 
Hem'i Till, and Colas, with the performance of the first 
of which the Theatre de la R6publiqne was solemnly 
inaugurated; in 1792 he produced his Cains G^'cuxhiis, 
which was proscribed and burned at the instance of Albitte 
for an anti-anarchical hemistich [Des lois et non du sang!)] 
and in 1793 his Tinmleon, set in M^hul’s music, was also 
proscribed. His brother's death on the scaffold is supposed 
to have diverted him from the theatre ; and only once 
again, in 1804, with his unsuccessful C'y/urs, did he attempt 
the scene. Long a prominent member of the Jacobins’ 
Club, Joseph Ch&ier was one of the busiest of literary 
politicians, one of the most prolific of political poets. He 
was a member of the Convention and of the Council of 
Five Hundred, over both of which he presided ; he had a 
seat in the Tribunate ; he belonged to the Committees of 
Public Instruction, of General Security, and of Public 
Safety. In 1801 he was one of the educational jury fcr 
the Seine ; from 1803 to 1806 he was inspector-general 
of public instruction. In 1806 and 1807 he delivered a 
course of lectures at the Ath^n^e on the language and 
literature of France from the earliest years ; and in 1808, 
at the emperor’s request, he prepared his Tableau his- 
torique de I'efat et du progres de la litth'ature fran^ise — 
a work, reprinted so late as 1862, in which he shows to 
great advantage, as a writer, as a critic, as a man. He 
died January 10, 1811. The list of his works is too long 
for quotation ; a glance at them will indicate his industry 
and the suppleness and strength of his talent. He wrote 
hymns and national songs — among others, the famous 
Chant du Depart ; odes — JSur la Mort de Miraheau, Sur 
VOligarchie de Rdbespien'e, <kc. j tragedies, which never 
reached the stage — Brutus et Cassius, Philippe Deux, 
Tibh'e] translations from Sophocles and Lessing, from 
Gray and Horace, from Tacitus and Aristotle; with elegies, 
dithyrambics, and Ossianic rhapsodies. A& a satirist he is 
said to possess great merit — see La Calomnie (1797) and 
the ^pttre d Voltaire (1806) — though he sins from an 
excess of severity, and is sometimes malignant and unjust. 

See CEuvres GampUtes de Joseph CMnier, 8 vols., Paris, 1823- 
1826 ; Potsies, Paris (Charpeatier) 1844 ; Qhefs-d’oemre des Auteurs 
Tragiques, vol ii. 

CHEOPS, the name of an Egyptian king Khufu, called 
Cheops by Herodotus, Chembes % Diodorus, Souphis by 
Manetho, and Saophis by Eratosthenes, He was the second 
king of the fourth dynasty of Manetho, and the builder 
of the Great Pyramid at Gizeh, 120 stadia distant from 
Memphis and about 45 from the Nile. According to 
Diodorus, each side was 7 plethra long, and the height 6 
plethra; or according to Herodotus, each side of the base 
was 8 plethra in extent, and the height the same. The 
former sides are supposed to have been each 764 feet long, 
their present dimensions being about 746 feet, while the 
actual present height is 450 feet, and the angle of the casing 
stones 51° 50', according to the measurements of Perring. 
This wonder of the ancient world, the sepulchre of the 
monarch, was constructed at great expense and suffering, 
100,000 men, changed every three months, being employed 
by forced labour ten years in constructing the causeway by 
which the blocks of stone were transported from the Tourah 
quarries, in the Arabian chain, to a quay on the banks of 
the Nile, where they were transported by boat from the 
other bank. Immense expense was entailed in the execu- 
tion of this costly sepulchre, and according to a popular hut 
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improbable tradition, Cheops was compelled through want 
of money to sacrifice the honour of his daughter to complete 
the task. Other popular tales, according to the gloss or 
extract of Manetho, depicted him as impious towards the 
gods, closing the temples and stopping the worship, but 
subsequently repenting, and writing a sacred book much 
esteemed by the Egyptians. His name was supposed to 
mean wealthy, or having much hair. The monumental in- 
formation about Cheops does not confirm the Greek his- 
torians; on the contrary, it records the construction of 
temples in honour of the gods, the repair of the shrine and 
the gift of various figures of the temple of Isis and Athor 
close to his own pyramid, and his construction or repairs of 
the temple of the same goddess Athor, the Egyptian Venus, 
at Denderah or Tentyris. The sacred book may have been 
part of the Egyptian rituals, portions of which were attri- 
buted to the early kings of Egj'-pt, and a medical papyrus 
records the discovery in his reign of a treatise on medicine 
in a temple of a goddess at the town of Debmut. Cheops 
carried on war at the Wady Magarah in the Peninsula of 
Sinai in Arabia^ and a rock tablet represents him having 
conquered the hostile tribes in the presence of the god 
Thoth, who had revealed the mines of the locality. His 
oppression had so afflicted Egypt that the charges of 
unpiety had attached to his name , but the tombs of his 
children reveal no change in the established religion, and 
his pyramid only differs from those of his predecessors and 
immediate successor by its rather larger size and greater 
beauty. His name Khufu, sometimes with the addition of 
that of the god Khnum as Khnum-Khufu, has been found 
on several monuments, and was found scrawled on the 
stones from the quarries of Tourah or the IHons Troicus 
employed iu the so-called chambers of construction of the 
Great Pyramid. There is no known ‘^monument with the 
date of a regnal year of this monarch, so that it is uncertain 
if he reigned the sixty-three years attributed to him by 
Manetho, or the twenty-nine assigned by Eratosthenes. 
It is just possible, from fragment 30 of the Papyrus of 
Turin, that he may have lived ninety-five years and reigned 
the higher number, as generally recognized by Egyptologists. 
The date of Cheops according to Lepsius is 3095-3032 
B.a, but great difference of opinion, amounting to nearly 
2000 years, exists as to the time of Menes, from whom 
the lists separate him by the interval of 898 years. Priests 
of the Apis and Mnevis bulls are mentioned in the tombs 
of his period. (Herodotus, ii. 124 ; Diodorus, i. 64 ; De 
Roug^, Reclmxhes, pp. 52, 54 ; Mariette, Monuments de 
Boulaq, pp. 207-209 ; Birch, in Zeitschrift f. dgyptische 
Sp'oche, 1871, pp. 61-64; Duemichen, Bauurhmide, 
pi. xvi., a, h ] Lepsius, Deiikm., ii. 2.) 

CHEPHREN, an Egyptian monarch, called in the 
hieroglyphs Khafra, by Herodotus Chephren, by Diodorus 
Gephren or Chabnas, by Manetho Souphis IL, and by 
Eratosthenes Saophis II. He was, according to the legends, 
the son or brother of Cheops, and acted in the same 
tyrannical manner. Chephren built the second of the 
great pyramids at Gizeh close to the Sphinx and the Great 
Pyramid, and was said to be hated like his brother, his 
mummy not buried in the sepulchre but torn to pieces, and 
the sarcophagi emptied of their contents. The present 
length of the base of this pyramid is 690 feet 9 inches, and 
its perpendicular height 447 feet 6 inches, its angle 62°' 
20', but it is not built with the same care. The wife of 
Chephren, named Merisankh, was priestess of the god 
Thoth, and Kheman another prince of the family, priest of 
Thoth at Hermopolis. There is no reason for believing in 
the impiety of the monarch, or any oppression more than 
in the case of his predecessors and successor, all whose 
tombs were pyramids. Chephren also built the smaR 
temple behind the great Sphinx, but does not appear 
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amongst the monarchs recorded at the Wady Magarah. 
The lists of Ahydos interpose a king called Ea-tatef or 
Tatefra, between Cheops and Chephren, hnt his reign was 
probably short and insignificant, and he may have been the 
brother of Cheops, According to Herodotus, Chephren 
reigned 50. according to Hanetho 66, and according to 
Eratosthenes 27 years, the longest time being probably 
correct. From fragment 30 of the hieratic canon of Turin 
it is probable that he lived 95 years, and his reign, accord- 
ing to Lepsius, was from 3032-2966 b.c. A splendid 
diorite statue of Chephren is in the museum of Boulaq, 
and others, broken and thrown long ago into the well of the 
temple near the Sphinx, supposed to have been destroyed 
by popular hatred with the remains of the tombs of his 
family in the Gizeh cemeteries, are the principal monuments 
of his reign. It is just possible a bull Apis was buried in 
his pyramid. (Herodotus, ii. 127, 128; Diodorus, ii. 64; 
Maspero, Fragment dhm commentaire sur le second livre 
d’Herodofe, p. 4-7 ; De Rougd, Recheixhes, pp. 52, 54, 
62-64 ; Mariette, Leftre d 21. Be Rouge, p 7 ; Lepsius, 
Aimoa/d., taf. iii). 

CHEPSTOW, a market-town and river-port of England, 
in the county of Monmouth, on the Wye, 2 miles from its 
junction with the Severn, and 135 miles from London. 
It occupies the slope of a hiU on the western bank of the 
river, and is environed by scenery of much beauty and 
grandeur. The town is generally well built, and the 
streets are broad and clean. The church, originally the 
conventual chapel of a Benedictine priory of Norman 
erection, was restored to its former dimensions by the 
rebuilding of the chancel and transepts in the beginning 
of the present century. The western entrance and some 
other parts are richly decorated, and the interior contains 
many interesting monuments. The castle, founded in the 
11th century by W. Fitz-Osborn, earl of Hereford, and 
almost wholly rebuilt in the 13 th, is still a magnificent 
pile. It stands on the summit of a cliff which is washed 
by the Wye, and occupies about 3 acres of ground. The 
river is crossed by a fine iron bridge of five arches, erected 
in 1816, which has a total length of 532 feet and a span 
in the middle of 112 feet. There is free passage for 
large vessels as far as the bridge; but barges of from 18 
to 30 tons can ascend as far as Hereford. From the 
narrowness and depth of the channel the tide rises suddenly, 
and to a great height, frequently above 50, and it is said 
even* to 70 feet, forming a dangerous bore. There are no 
manufactures, but the trade is considerable. The exports 
are timber, hark, iron, coal, cider, and millstones. Popu- 
lation in 1851, 4295, and in 1871, 3347. 

CHEQUE. “ A check on a hanker,” says Mr Justice 
Byles, “ is in legal effect an inland bill of exchange drawn 
on a banker payable to bearer on demand. A check is 
consequently subject in general to Hie rules which regu- 
late the rights and liabilities of parties to bills of exchange.” 
CommerciM usage has, however, imposed on cheques certain 
qualities which do not attach to other bills of exchange. 

Before 1858 cheques were not subject to the stamp 
duties imposed on bills in general, if they complied with 
the following conditions, viz,, to have been drawn on a 
banker, to have specified truly the place of drawing 
(which must have beeu within 75 miles from the banker’s 
place of business), to have been payable to bearer on de- 
mand, not to have been post-dated, and not to have declared 
payment to be made in bills or notes. Revere penalties 
were imposed on persons making or receiving nnstamped 
cheques not falling under this exemption. In 1858 a stamp 
duty of a penny was imposed on all cheques, and the restric- 
tions as to place of drawing, post-dating, (fcc., aboUHied. 
Another restriction making cheques good for sums under 
twenty s h illings is also abolished. 
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Although a drawer of a bill is not usually liable thereon 
until acceptance, a banker having effects belonging to ki.s 
customer is bound to pay his customer’s cheques within a 
reasonable time. There is what is called an implied con- 
tract that the banker should do so, and if it is broken the 
customer may recover damages. The rule as to present- 
ment of bills -within a reasonable time {i.e., in general the 
day after issue) applies to cheques, but a drawer is not 
relieved by the holder’s negligence in presenting unless he 
has been injured thereby, as for example by the failure of 
the banker in the interval. The habit of crossing cheques 
with the name of some banker is believed to have beeu 
originally intended as a direction to drawees to pay only to 
the bankers so named, but it was held at law that such 
crossing amounted only to a direction to pay to some banker. 
The words “and Co.,” the name of the particular banker 
being left out, have the same effect. Payment of a crossed 
cheque otherwise than through a hanker was at common 
law evidence of negligence on the part of the dravree, render- 
ing him responsible to the drawer. The Act 19 and 29 
Yict. c. 25 enacted that a cheque bearing across its face an 
addition of the name of any banker or of the word.s “ and 
Company ” should be payable only through some banker 
Payment made otherwise than through a banker hithertu 
indirectly and practically invalid was thus made directly 
and as a matter of law invalid. In the construction of this 
statute it was held by the Court of Commou Pleas, in the 
case of Simmons v. Taylor (27 Law Journal, 45), that the 
crossing was no part of the cheque and that its fraudulent 
obliteration -was no forgery of the cheque, and that the 
payment, without negligence, of a cheque with the crossing 
so obliterated was good as against the drawer. This 
decision led to the Act 21 and 22 Viet. c. 69, which made 
the crossing a part of the cheque and its fraudulent 
obliteration a felony. A holder may cross an uncrossed 
cheque, or prefix any banker’s name to the words “and 
Co., ” but if a particular banker is once named the cheque 
is henceforth payable through him alone. When a crossing 
has been obliterated a wrong payment of the cheque in 
consequence, if without fraud or negligence on the part of 
the banker, shall not be questioned. In a recent case 
(Smith V. XJnion Bank of London) the effect of these 
enactments was explained by the Court of Appeal in a 
manner which startled the commercial community. In 
that case the plaintiff had crossed a cheque received by 
him from a customer with the name of his own bankers. 
The check was stolen, and finally passed for full value to 0 
who paid it into his bankers, and they in turn received 
payment of it from the defendants. The court held that 
the negotiability of the cheque was not affected by statute, 
that G had become the lawful holder, and that the plaintiff 
had no action against the defendants. The consequence 
of this decision was the Act 39 and 40 Yict. c. 81, -which 
provided that when a cheque beara across its face an 
addition of the words “and Company,” or any abbre- 
viation thereof, between two parallel transverse lines, 
or of two parallel transverse lines simply, and either 
with or without the words “not negotiable,” that addi- 
tion shall be deemed a crossing, and the cheque shall be 
deemed to be crossed generally. When a cheque bears 
across its face an addition of the name of a banker, 
either with or without the words “ not negotiable^” that 
addition shall be deemed a crossing, and the cheque shah 
be deemed to be crossed specially, and to be crossed to 
that banker. When a cheque is uncrossed, the lawful 
holder may cross it generally or specially; when it is 
crossed generally, he may cross it specially, and whether 
crossed generally or specially he may add the words “ not 
negotiable.” "^en a cheque is crossed specially, the 
banker to whom it is specially crossed may again cross it 
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specially to another banker as his agent for collection, ^ H 
a cheque is crossed generally, the banker on whom it ^ 
drawn shall not pay it otherwise than to a banker; if 
crossed specially, not otherwise than to the banker specially 
named in the crossing or his agent for collection. When j 
a cheque is crossed specially to more than one banker 
(except when crossed to an agent for collection) the hanker 
on whom it is drawn shall refuse payment thereof. When 
a crossed cheque has been paid, either to the special banker 
in case of a special crossing, or to some banker in case of 
a general crossing, the hanker and (if the cheque has come 
to the hands of the payee) the drawer shall be in the same 
position as if the cheque had been paid to and recovered 
by the true owner thereof. A banker paying crossed 
cheques otherwise than as authorized by this Act shall be 
liable to the true owner for any loss he may sustain. 
When a cheque is presented for payment which does not 
appear at the time to be crossed, or to have had a crossing 
which has been obliterated, or to have been altered other- 
wise than as authorized by the Act, a banker paying the 
same in good faith and without negligence shall not be 
liable by reason of the cheque having been crossed, obliter- 
ated, or altered, or by reason of payment having been 
made otherwise than to some hanker, or to the banker 
named in the special crossing. If the crossed cheque bears 
the words “ not negotiable,” the person taking it takes and 
can give no better title to it than the person had from 
whom he took it. 

A cheque is payment unless dishonoured ; but on the 
question whether a debt has been paid, it is not suflScient 
to produce a cheque drawn by the debtor in favour of the 
creditor, and paid by the hanker, unless it can be shown to 
have passed through the creditor’s hands. Where a check 
has been fraudulently altered, and a banker pays a larger 
sum than that originally written, he must bear the loss, 
and canaot charge his customer unless some act of his 
facilitated the forgery. Where a cheque was filled up in 
such a \7ay as to make deception easy, the customer was 
held responsible for the loss. 

A new description of draft on a banker is introduced by 
the Act 16 and 17 Vicfc. c. 59, § 19. 

CHEB, a central department of Prance, embracing the 
eastern part of the ancient province of Berry and part of 
Bourhonnais, bounded PT. by the department of Loire, W. 
by Loir-et-Cher and Indre, S. by Allier and Creuse, and 
E. by Kifevre and Loire. It is situated between 46° 18' 
and 47° 41' PT. lat. and between 1° 50' and 3° 6' E. long., 
and has an area of 2780 square miles. The surface of the 
departroent in general is extremely level, the only elevated 
districts being on the northern and north-western frontiers, 
which are skirted by a range of low hills. The prin- 
cipal rivers, besides the Cher and its tributaries, are the 
Grande Sauldre and Petite Sauldre on the N., hut the 
Loire and Allier, though not falling within the department, 
drain the eastern districts, and are available for navigation. 
The Cher itself becomes navigable when it receives the 
Arnon and Yfevre, and the communications of the province 
are greatly facilitated by the Canal du Berry, which 
traverses it in all its length, the lateral canal of the Iioire 
which stretches from Digoxn to Briare, and the canal of the 
Sauldre. Except in the Sologne, a sandy and sterile 
tract in the north-west, the soil is generally fertile, but 
varies considerably in different localities. The most pro- 
ductive region is that on the east, which belongs to the 
valley of the Loire; the central districts are tolerably 
fertile but marshy, being often flooded by the Cher; while 
in the south and south-west there is a considerable extent 
of dry and fertile land. The department contains a com- 
paratively large extent of pasturage, which has given rise 
to a considerable trade in horses, cattle, sheep, and wool 


for the northern markets. Among the agricultural produc- 
tions hemp holds the first place ; but _ wine, fruits, 
chestnuts, and truffles are also important articles of traffic. 
Mines of iron and coal are wrought ; and marble,^ millstones, 
Kthographic stones, manganese, gypsum, porcelain clay, and 
peat are procured in different parts. The smelting of 
iron-ore and the manufacture of steel and cutlery are carried 
on to a considerable extent. The other manufactures are 
of coarse cloth and canvas, cotton and woollen gauze, 
porcelain and toys. The department is divided into three 
arrondissements, cognominal with the chief towns of 
Bourges, Saint-Amand, and Sancerre, of which the first is 
the principal seat of administration. The total population 
in 1861 was 261,892, and in 1872, 335,392. 

CHEEASGO, a town of Italy, in the province of Cuneo 
and district of Mondovia, near the junction of the Stura 
and the Tanaro, 30 miles south-east of Turin, with which it 
is connected by railway. It is well built and is surrounded 
by walls. A canal from the Stura supplies it with water. 
The chiurch of the Madonna del Popolo, which was com- 
pleted in the 18th century, is worthy of notice ; and there 
are two large triumphal arches aud some flue mansions of 
the nobility. The principal manufacture is silk, and there 
is some trade in corn, wine, and truffles. 

Clierasco (Clerascum, or Cairascum) is only two miles from the 
site of the old Koman town of Pollentia, where there are stiU remains 
of a theatre, an amphitheatre, a temple, and -other buildings. In 
the Middle Ages it was one of the strongest fortresses of Northern 
Italy, and for a time it ranked as a free city. In 1631, it gave its 
name to a treaty between Spain, Prance, and Pome, in regard to 
the duchies of Montferrat and Mantua ; and in_ 1633, to the peace . 
between France and Savoy. In 1801, its fortifications were dis- 
mantled by the French. Pop. 8888. 

OHEEBOUEG, a naval station, fortified town, and 
.seaport of France, in the department of La Manche, on the 
northern shore of the peninsula of Cotentin, at the mouth of 
the small Eiver Divette, in 49° 38' N. lat., 1° 38' W. long. 
It stands on a bay formed by Cape Levi on the E. and 
Cape La BEogue on the W.,and is distant 75 miles from 
the Isle of Wight, 41 miles W. by 2l7. from St Lo, and 212 



Plan of Cherhourg (4 ’2 miles N. to S., 5 '35 E, to W. ) 

in the same direction from Paris. The town in itself is 
small and unimportant. Its houses are built of stone and 
roofed with slate; but the streets are narrow, and the only 
public buildings of any interest are the tower (a remnant 
of the old fortifications), the church of La Trinity, in front 
of which is the colossal statue of Napoleon 1. by Level ; 
theChapelle de N6tre Dame du Voeu, formerly part of the 
abbey founded by the Empress Maude in the 12th century ; 
the H6tel de Ville, which contains the Henry Museum 
and the library; the bathing establishments, opened in 
1827 ; and the theatre. The town is supplied with water 
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from a reservoir completed in 1874 at Chateau d’Eau, 
about three quarters of a mile distant, and capable of con- 
taining upwards of 500,000 gallons. Cherbourg derives 
its cMef importance from its naval and commercial 
harbours, which are distant from each other about half a 
^inile. The former is cut out of the rock, and is capable of 
accommodating fifty men-of-war of the largest size. The 
depth of water at full tide is 50 feet, at low tide 25 feet. 
Connected with the harbour are the dry docks, the yards 
where the largest ships in the French navy are constructed, 
the magazines, the rope walks, and the various workshops 
requisite for a naval arsenal of the first class. The works 
are carefully guarded on every side by redoubts and 
fortifications, and are commanded by batteries on the 
surrounding hills so completely that the harbour of 
Cherbourg may be pronounced one of the strongest in the 
world. The commercial harbour at the mouth of the 
Divette communicates with the sea by a canal 650 feet in 
length and 54 in width. It consists of two parts, an outer 
harbour 262 yards long by 218 wide, and a basin 446 
yards long and 138 wide, in which the depth of water 
is 19 feet at low tide, and will be increased by the 
dredging operations commenced in 1874. Outside these 
harbours is the triangular bay, which forms the roads of 
Cherbourg. This bay is admirably sheltered by the land 
on every side but the north. To protect the sliipping from 
the violence of the north winds the great digue^ or break- 
water. has been constructed. This immense work is 2^ 
miles in length; its breadth at the base is 262 feet, and at 
the summit 101 feet Its foundation was formed by massy 
wooden frames, which were sunk and filled with stones ; 
and it is now protected from the waves by a parallel line 
of large blocks weighing each 44 tons. The industrial 
activity of Cherbourg is considerable, its principal pro- 
ducts being cotton yam, refined sugar, soda, leather, and 
chemicals. A lace factory gives employment to nearly 
400 women. The chief articles of export are farm and 
dairy produce, more especially potatoes, butter, and pigs*; 
and the imports consist mainly of coal, iron, timber, and 
cotton. The population in 1846 was 22,460; in 1872 it 
amounted to 34,785. 

Cherbourg is supposed by some investigators to occupy the site 
of the Soman station of Corialhim, but nothing definite is known 
about its origin. The name was long regarded as a corruption of 
Omaris Burgus, or Csesar’s Borough, but there is at least as much 
probability that it is the same as the English Scarborough. The 
castle is mentioned in the 11th century, and the town certainly 
existed in the 10th. "William the Conqueror supplied it with a 
hospital and a church ; and Henry II. on seyeral occasions chose it 
as his residence. In 1295, it was pill^ed by an English fleet from 
Yarmouth ; and in the 14th century it frequently suffered during 
the invasions of Hormandy. Captured by the En^sh in 1418 after 
a four months’ siege, it was recovered by Charles VI L of Erance in 
1450. An attempt was made under Louis XIV. to construct a 
military port ; but the fortifications were dismantled in 1689, and 
further damage was inflicted by the English in 1768. Louis XVI. 
commenced the construction of the breakwater, and his plans were 
afterwards carried out aud extended by Napoleon L, who is said to 
have declared that he would renew at Cherbourg the wonders of 
Egypt, and raise his pyr^id in the sea. It was left, however, to 
Louis Philippe, and particularly to Napoleon III., to complete his 
designs ; and their successful realization was celebrated in 1858, in 

had at one time been mainly^ direct^^ Between 1783 and the 
close of 1857, 66,862,000 francs bad been expended on the works. 

OHEErBOI7, or Sheribon, a seaport town on the north 
coast of Java, capital of a residency of the same name, and 
the seat of a Dutch governor, is situated at the head of a 
wide bay 125 miles E.S.E. of Batavia, in 6° 48' S. lat. and 
108° 38' E. long. It was formerly a place of importance, 
but it has never fully recovered from the effects of a dis- 
astrous plague which visited the place at the beginning of 
this century. The town and harbour are defended by a 
fort called the Bcschermer or Protector which also serves 
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as a convict prison. A church, founded in 1842, is used 
in common by Protestants and Koman Catholics ; the 
Mussulman population has its mosque, aud the Chinese 
their klin-ting or temple. A school for European children 
was opened in 1824, and a Government school in 1854. 
The Chinese district is pretty populous ; but no estimate 
exists of the actual number. At some distance from the 
town are the graves of the sultans, among whom the most 
remarkable is Ibnu Mulana, who introduced the Mahometan 
religion here in 1406. The district is very fertile, and 
produces the finest coffee raised in the island. Timber, 
cotton, indigo, sugar, and pepper are exported in large 
quantities. Total population of district in 1856, 769,331. 

CEEEROKEES, CnEBOiCESE, or, iu the form employed 
by themselves, TsaragJiee, or Ghelake, a tribe of North 
American Indians, now settled in the Indian Territory, 
where they occupy an area of 5960 square miles in the 
north-east and a strip along the north of about 850'i. 
Before their removal thither they possessed a large tract of 
country now distributed among the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, and the western part of 
Florida. They were then distinguished into two great 
divisions, the Ottare or Otari, who dwelt in the moun- 
tainous districts, and the Airate or Erati, who inhabited 
the lower grounds ; and they were further divided into 
seven clans, each of which prohibited intermarriage between 
its own members. They attached themselves to the English 
in the disputes and contests which arose between the 
European colonizers, formally recognized the English king 
in 1730, and in 1755 ceded a part of their territory and 
permitted the erection of English forts. Unfortunately 
this amity was interrupted not long after ; but peace was 
again restored in 17 61. The tribe was gradually advancing 
in civilization when the Revolutionary War broke out, and 
they sided with the Royalist party. This, of course, led tO 
their subjugation by the new republic, and they were forced 
to surrender that part of their lands which lay to the south 
of the Savannah and east of the Chattahoochee. Peace 
was made in 1781, and in 1785 they recognized the 
supremacy of the United States, and were established in 
their possessions. The gradual advance of immigration 
soon led to disputes with the settlers, and the Cherokees 
were treated with the most high-handed injustice by the 
States, and more especially by Georgia. Exodus after 
exodus took place; a smaU part of the tribe desired a 
complete removal to another district ; but tbe main body 
was neither to be bribed nor frightened from their country. 
An appeal was matleto the United States Government; but 
it lent a deaf ear to their prayers, and in Congress voted 
that a treaty concluded with a miserable minority should 
be regarded as binding on the whole tribe, which about that 
time numbered 27,000. A force of 2000 men was accord- 
ingly sent under General Scott, which compelled them to 
emigrate to their present position. After the settlement 
various disagreements between the Eastern and Western 
Cherokees continued for some time; but in 1839 a union 
was effected. In the civil war of 1862 they all at first 
sided with the South; but before long a strong party joined 
the North, and this led to a disastrous internecine struggle. 
On the dose of the contest they were confirmed in the 
possession of their territory, but were forced to give a 
portion of their lands to their emancipated slaves. Since 
then they have peacefully advanced in prosperity and 
civilization; and under the influence of the Moravian, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational missions they have 
been partially Christianized. In 1873 their numbers 
amounted to 17,217 ; their private property was worth 
|5, 000, 000; there were 63 schools attended by 1884 pupils; 
89,250 acres were under cultivation, and their stock 
included 15,000 horses, 103,302 cattle, 3050 sheep, and 
V. — 74 
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68,868 swine. They live in w^ell-built villages, and main- 
tain industrial Habits. Their territory is distributed into 
eight districts ; and their chief town is Tahlequah, situated 
in the south-east comer of the country. A newspaper is 
published in the capital in English and Cherokee, and a 
literature is being gradually formed. Their language con- 
sists of two dialects, — a third, called Gidoowa, having been 
lost. The syllabic alphabet invented in 1821 by George 
Gue.ss is the character employed. 

CHEEKY (Oerasus). As a cultivated fruit-tree the 
cherry is generally supposed to be of Asiatic origin, 
whence, according to Pliny, it wms brought to Italy by 
Lucullus after his defeat of Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
68 B.c. As with most plants which have been long and 
extensively cultivated, it is a matter of difficulty, if not 
an impossibility, to identify the parent stock of the numer- 
ous cultivated varieties of cherry ; but they are gene- 
rally referred to two species, Cerasits sylvestris, the wild 
or corone cherry or gean-tree (the mh-isier of the French) 
and G. vulgai'is, the common cherry-tree (French cerisier'). 
The former species appears to be indigenous on the 
Mediterranean coasts, and in Central Europe, including 
the British Islands j and it is probable that it is the latter 
species or some of its valuable cultivated varieties which 
was introduced by Lucullus. 

The genus Cerasics includes trees of moderate size and 
shrubs, having smooth serrate leaves, white flowers, and a 
drupaceous fruit. They are natives of the temperate 
regions of both hemispheres ; and the cultivated varieties 
ripen their fruit in Norway as far as 63° N. The geans 
are generally distinguished from the common cherry by the 
greater size of the trees, and the deeper colour and compa- 
rative insipidity of the flesh in the ripe fruit, which adheres 
firmly to the “nut” or kernel; hut among the very numerous 
cultivated varieties specific distinctions shade away so that 
the fruit cannot be ranged under these two heads. In the 
Fruit Qatalogue published by the Horticultural Society in 
1842, eighty varieties are enumerated, and to these con- 
siderable additions have since been made by cultivation 
both in Europe and America. The leading varieties are 
recognized as Bigarreaux, Dukes, MoreHos, and Geans. 
Several varieties are cultivated as ornamental trees and on 
account of their flowers. 

The cherry is a well flavoured sub-acid fruit, and is much 
esteemed for dessert ; but it should be used cautiously, as, 
especially if not quite ripe, it has a tendency to disorder 
the bowels. Some of the varieties are particularly selected 
for pies, tarts, tc., and others for the preparation of pre- 
serves, and for making cherry brandy. The fruit is also 
very extensively employed in the preparation of the liqueurs 
known a.s kirschwasser, ratafia, and maraschino, Kirsch- 
wasser is made chiefly on the upper Rhine from the wild 
black geau, and in the manufacture the entire fruit-flesh 
and kernek are pulped up and allowed to ferment. By 
distillation of the fermented pulp the liqueur is obtained 
in a pure colourless condition. Eatafia is similarly manu- 
factured, also by preference from a gean. Maraschino, a 
highly valued liqueur, the best of which is produced at 
Zara in Dalmatia, differs from these in being distilled from 
a cherry called marasca, the pulp of which is mixed with 
honey, honey or sugar being added to the distillate for sweet- 
ening. It is also said that the flavour is heightened by 
the use of the leaves of the perfumed cherry, Cerasits 
Mahaleb. 

The wood of the cherry tree is valued by cabinetmakers, 
and that of the gean tree is largely used in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco pipes. The American red cherry, Oerasus 
serotina, is much sought after, it being compact, fine- 
grained, not liable to watp, and susceptible of receiving a 
brilliant polish. The bark of this species is very highly 
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esteemed in America as a mild tonic and sedative medi- 
cine, and is coming into use for the same purpose in Great 
Britain, The kernels of the perfumed cherry, C. Mahaleb, 
are used in confectionery, and for scenting toilet soap. 
A gum exudes from the stem of cherry-trees similar in its 
properties to gum arabic. 

CHEESO, an island of Dlyria, included in the govern- 
ment of Trieste, in the Gulf of Quarnero, connected with 
the island of Osero by a bridge, and separated from the 
mainland by the channel of Farissina. It is about 35 
miles in length, with an area of 105 square miles, and 
has about 7600 inhabitants. It is traversed by a range of 
mountains, forming natural terraces on which vines and 
olive trees flourish. The other parts of the island are 
covered with bushes of laurel and mastic, but there are 
scarcely any large trees. There is a scarcity of springs, 
and the houses fere generally furnished with cisterns for 
rain water. The capital of the same name, on the western 
side of the island, has a cathedral, several churches and 
monasteries, and 4673 inhabitants. In the centre of the 
island, at 40 Paris feet above the level of the sea, is an inter- 
esting lake called the Vrana or Crow’s Lake, which, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of Dr Lorenz of Fiume, is connected 
with the island of Osero. 

CHERSONESE, Cheksonesus, or Chbeeonesus (from 
Xcpo-o?, mainland, and v^o-os, island), is a word equivalent 
to peninsula. In ancient geography, the Chersonesus 
Thracica, Chersonesus Taurica or Scythica, and Chersonesus 
Cimbrica correspond respectively to the peninsula of the 
Dardanelles, the Crimea, and Jutland ; and the Golden 
Chersonese ('^■xpv(T^x^PP°^’^°^) usually identified with the 
peninsula of Malacca. The Tauric Chersonese was further 
distinguished as the Great, in contrast to the Heracleotio 
or Little Chersonese at its south-western corner, where 
the town of Sebastopol now stands. 

CHERTSEY (in Saxon Geortes Eye or Georta's Island), a 
market-town of England, on the south bank of the Thames, 
in the county of Surrey, about 25 miles W.S.W. from 
London by railway. It is connected with Middlesex by a 
bridge of seven arches, built of Purbeck stone in 1785. 
The parish church, rebuilt in 1808 at a cost of £12,000, 
contains a tablet to Charles James Fox, who resided at St 
Anne’s Hill in the vicinity, and another to Lawrence 
Tomson, a translator of the New Testament in the 17th 
century. The principal educational establishments are sup- 
ported by a foundation bequeathed in 1725 by the liberality 
of Sir William Perkins ; and they afford a free education 
to upwards of 200 children. Hardly any remains are left 
of the great Benedictine abbey, which was rebuilt by Edgar- 
in 963 on the site of an earlier monastery established by 
Earconwald, bishop of London, in the 7th century. Its 
buildings at one time included an area of 4 acres ; but they 
fell into almost complete decay in the 17th century, and a 
“ fair house ” was erected out of the ruins by Sir Nicholas 
Carew of Beddington. The ground-plan can yet be traced; 
the fish ponds are still complete; and carved stones, 
coffins, and encaustic tiles of .a peculiar manufacture are 
frequently exhumed. Among the abbots the most famous 
was John de Eutherwycke, who was appointed in 1307, 
and continued, till his death in 1346, to carry on a great 
system of alteration and extension, which almost made the 
abbey a new building. The house in which the poet 
Cowley spent the last years of his life is still extant, and 
the chamber in which he died is preserved unaltered. The- 
town is the seat of a county court, and possesses a literary 
institute and an agricultural society. Its principal trade is 
in produce for the London markets. During the 7th cen- 
tury Chertsey was the residence of the South Saxon kings. 
Population of the parish in 1872, 7763; of the town, 
about 3000. 
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CHERUBDI (plural of clierub) were “ celestial genii. ’ 
and, iu M. de Saulcy’s opinion, little eke can be positively 
atiirmed [Histoire de Vart judaiqiie, p, 24). Freob liglit 
bas, however, recently been thrown upon them from the 
cuneiform inscriptions, and we are no longer reduced to 
admit that “ le vaste champ des hypotheses restera toujours 
divert.” According to the Old Testament, the cherub 
united the functions of bearer and guardian of deity ; or 
rather, perhaps, there was a divergence in the popular 
beliefs on this subject. In Ps. xviii. 10, 2 Sam. xxii. 11 
Yahweb (the so called Jehovah) is described as “ riding upon 
a cherub,” and in the parallel line as “ swooping,” the word 
applied in Dent, sxviii. 49 and elsewhere to the flight of 
the eagle. Putting the two phrases together, we may 
conclude that, according to one version of the myth — 
whether fully believed in or not by the Psalmist need not 
here be discussed — the cherub was either an eagle or a 
quadruped wdth eagle's wings. This result woidd seem 
to Justify connecting the word with the Assyrian kuruhu, 
a synonym of Icuruhhu or JcayahJcu, the circling” bird, 
i.e., according to Friedrich Delitzsch, the vulture. On 
the other hand, the prophet Ezekiel (xsviii. 13-10^, 
though agreeing with the Psalmist in mentioning but one 
cherub, describes him as “ walking in the midst of stones 
of fire ” {i.e., thunderbolts), and as extending his wings 
over “ the holy mountain of Elohim,” in other words, as 
the attendant and guard rather thau as the bearer of deity. 
And in the fuller account of Paradise in Genesis “ the 
cherubim ” {i.e., the entire band of cherubs) are stationed 
“ with (or near) the blade of the turning sword ” (this, 
like the “ tree of life, ” has a Babylonian analogue, and is 
a mythic phrase meaning the lightning, — see references 
below) “ to guard the way to the tree of life” (Gen. iiL 24). 
How, according to a talismanic inscription copied by 
Leuormant, kirubu is a synonym for the steer-god, whose 
winged image filled the place of guardian at the entrance 
of the Assyrian palaces. And in the fantastic description 
of Ezekiel penned by the River Chebar, one of the four 
faces of a cherub was that of an ox (Ezek. i. 10, after which 
the corrupt passage in x. 14, must, in spite of Lenormant, 
be corrected). We should, therefore, connect the word 
cherub primarily with the Assyrian Jciruhu, but also, as 
proposed above, with kurubu. The two forms seem to 
be co-ordinate and expressive of some quality common to 
the king of birds and the colossal steer. Their etymology 
is altogether uncertain, and possibly to be sought for (as 
Mr Sayce has suggested) outside the sphere of Semitism. 
Partial parallels to the cherubim in non-Semitic mythologies 
are not uncommon, but are mostly deceptive. The most 
complete one is that of the winged ypvTris (a secondary form 
of kerubim), who not only watched over the treasures of 
the gods {<^. Herod, iv. 13, 116), but were ako the bearers 
of deity, if at least Plutarch and Eustathius may be followed 
in identifying the rerpaa-K^ijs oimos of jEsch. From. 
395 with the griffin (see Her ma nn, ad loc.) Probably the 
griffin was imagined under more than one form. This was 
certainly the case with the Hebrew cherub, as appears not 
only from the passages referred to above, but from the 
inconsistencies of the single prophet Ezekiel {cf. i. 6, xli. 
18). The significance of the mythical cherubim has been 
wen pointed out by C. P. Tiele, They are probably the 
masses of clouds, which seem to guard the portals of the 
sky, and on which the sun-god appears to issue forth at 
break of day. This will account for the expressions used 
of the cherubim both of the heavenly and of the earthly 
'‘habitation” of Yahweh, expressions taken up by the 
Biblical writers from the folklore of their times. 

For the Assyrian authorities, see Schrader, Jenaer IMxratibr- 
zeUwng, 1874, p. 218 ; Delitzsch (the younger), Assyrwihe Stvdwn, 
pp. 107, 108 ; and for the Babylonian lightning-myth, Lenormant, 
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Berm, p. 133 ; Records of the Past, vol. hi. pp. 127-129. Compare 
al'm Herder, IFcrke, vol. xxxiii. {Creist dcr Ebraischen PoeSie), 
pp. 163-189; Ewald, Antiquities of Israel, Eng. transl , p. 123; 
ftiehm, in ThcologiscJie Studien, und Kritikcn, 1S71; Tiele, 
VerxjehjkeneU gmJdedenis der oiide godsdiensfen, vol. i, p. 366 ; 
and F, W. Farrar in Kitto’s Cgclopasdia of Biblical Literature, art. 
“Cherukm." ^ (T. K. C.) 

CHERUBIXI, Maeia Luigi Zenobio Carlo Salvatoee 
(1T60— 1842), one of the greatest musical composers of 
modern times, was born at Florence, 14th September 1760. 
His father was accompanyist {maestro al cembalo) at the 
Pergola theatre, and himself guided the first musical 
education of his son, whose talent began to evince itself at 
a very early period. “1 commenced learning music,” 
Cherubini says of himself, “ at six years, composition at 
nine ; the former I -was taught by my father, the latter by 
Bartholomew Felici and his son Alexander.” Italian music 
at that time was at a low ebb. The popular composers 
of opera seria chiefly aimed at inventing pleasing tunes 
and fioritiu'e for the vocal display of the singers; the 
dignity and grandeur of the old Italian school vere aR but 
lost. To imbue himself with these great traditions of 
the past was the chief aim of young Cherubini’s ambition, 
and for that purpose he went in 1777 to Bologna, where 
for four years he studied under Joseph Sarti, a well-known 
composer and theorist of the time, and himself the pupil 
of the celebrated Padre Martini, one of the greatest con- 
trapuntists Italy has produced. It was in this school that 
Cherubini laid the foundation of that deep knowledge of 
his art which gives to aU his works the impress of perfect 
mastership. It was also under Sard’s guidance that he 
made his first attempts at dramatic composition. They 
were preceded, however, by a mass written at the age of 
thirteen, and various other sacred compositions. Sarti 
was the composer of numerous operas, amongst which 
Le jLozze di JDonina may be mentioned as the most 
successful one. It now became Cherubini's task to supply 
the music for the minor characters in his master’s dramatic 
works, an excellent way of gaining versatility of style and 
resource, turned to full account by the young composer. 
His first independent work was called Quinto Fabio, 
an opera seria, in three acts, first performed in 1780, and 
soon followed by Armida (1782), Adriano in, JSiria 
(same year), and several other works of a similar kind. 
At this time of his life his artistic individuality was forming 
gradually; but as yet he had not emerged from the purely 
imitative stage of production. Absolute artistic value 
these juvenile works do not possess, but they tended to 
prepare Cherubini for greater things, and in the meantime 
secured him a dignified position amongst contemporary 
composers. In 1 784 he was asked to write two works forthe 
Ital^ opera in London, one of wliich, La/inia prindpessa, 
was favourably received, while the other, Giulio Scdinc, 
was “murdered” by the critics, to use the emphatic ex- 
pression of a contemporary witness. In 1786 he left 
London, whither he had gone to be present at khe pro- 
duction of his operas, and went to Paris. After a short 
stay in Italy he took up his permanent residence in the 
latter city. 

Cherubini may be cited as a striking instance of the amal- 
gamating power inherent in the French type of national cul 
tore ; Spontini, Meyerbeer, and to some extent Gluck, sub- 
mitted to the same spell. With the last-mentioned master 
Cherubini shares the grand declamatory pathos, the classic 
dignity which characterizes the Augustan age of French 
tragedy. A work like Cherubini’s M'edee is imbued with 
the smne elevation of pathos which in Corneille’s greatest 
tragedies makes us forget the stilted affectations of his heroes 
and heroines. The first opera composed by Cherubini 
in France is called Demopkoon, words by Marmontel. 
Its merits were appreciated by connoisseurs, but it 
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was Dofc a popular success. TMs, towever, was achieved 
in the most brilliant manner by Chernbini’s next 
opera, LodouH (1791), -which opens the scries of great 
dramatic works belonging to the composer’s second period. 
The representative production of this period is MMee, 
already alluded to. The main characteristics of the com- 
poser’s style have also been briefly touched upon. From a 
mere musical point of view a bold though always strictly 
logical sequence of harmonies, a rich vein of melodious de- 
velopments, and great brilliancy and originality of instru- 
mental effects ought to be added. ! 

By the production of Medee (1797) the composer’s re- 
putation was firmly established. AU Paris was in rap- 
turous admiration of his genius, with one exception — 
jN’apoleon Bonaparte. The yo-ung victorious general aspired 
to musical amateurship, and loved to speak authoritatively 
on that as on most other subjects. But it was not in 
Cherubini’s character to bow to any man, however great, in 
matters artistic. Cherubim’s repeated remonstrances against 
Napoleon’s exaggerated enthusiasm for Paesiello, Zingarelli, 
and other ephemeral composers culminated in the blunt 
repartee, — “ Citoyen-g4n6ral, I perceive that you love only 
that music which does not prevent you from thinking of 
your politics.” The emperor remembered the affront 
offered to the citizen-general, and the appointment of 
Imperial chapelmaster was given to Lesueur, in spite of 
the Italian composer’s superior merits. Bub Cherubini does 
not seem to have suffered much under tliis disappointment. 
Two works replete with serenest joy owe their origin to the 
period alluded to — Anacreon (1 803) and Les deux Joumees 
(1804). The last-mentioned work is Cherubini’s master- 
piece of comic opera. In it we admire the grace and true 
gaiety de c<sm\ which have made the comic opera of France 
deservedly famous amongst civOized nations. The hbretto 
of Les deux Journtes, although clever and piquant, does 
not offer many opportunities for musical expansion, the 
action, as is usual in French comic opera, being to a great 
extent carried on in spoken dialogue. But Cherubini has 
succeeded in delineating with a few graphic touches the 
import of his characters and situations. A peasant chorus 
in the third act, a Savoyard’s song, and the couplets of 
Micheli the jovial water-carrier, are insurpassable speci- 
mens of their genre, equal in melodious beauty and grace 
to anything that French composers have produced in these 
forms of art. Cherubini, indeed, ranks with the greatest 
masters of the French school, — with. Gretry, D^ayrac, 
Auber, and Boieldieu, aU of whom he infinitely surpasses 
as far as musical workmanship is concerned. 

In 1805 Cherubini went to Vienna, in compliance with 
an invitation to compose an opera for the imperial theatre 
of that city. Here his chances of success were once more 
thwarted by his great antagonist Napoleon, who entered 
Vienna at the lead of the victorious French army, and for 
a time interrupted all artistic enterprise. The personal 
meeting of emperor and composer was again of anything 
but a friendly kind. Soon after the performance of his 
new work FanisTca (1806) at Vienna, Cherubini returned 
to Paris, and for a long time kept an unbroken silence. 
His chief occupation was his lessons at the Conservatoire, 
besides which he filled up great part of the day by cutting 
the hearts and diamonds of ordinary playing cards into aU 
kinda of fantastic figures and landscapes. The results of 
his extraordinary ingenuity, carefully framed, covered the 
walls of his study. An accidental circumstance at last 
roused him from this morbid indolence. He was staying 
at a country seat of the Prince de CMmay, where a new 
church was to he inaugurated. Timidly was an appeal 
made to him for a religious composition to be performed on 
the occasion, and in compliance with this request he wrote 
ill a few weeks Ms great Mass in F. Thus at a time of 1 
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life when most’ artists rest on their laurels he entered a 
new field of creative labour — that of sacred music. Of 
the works of Cherubini’s third and perhaps his greatest 
period only the most important can be mentioned here. 
They are the Missa Solemnis in D, the coronation mass 
written for the consecration of Charles X., and the two 
requiems in C and D, the latter for male voices. Besides 
these he wrote numerous smaller compositions for the service 
of the Chapel Koyal, most of wMch are stiH unpublished. 
The most striking feature of Cherubini’s sacred compositions 
is their solemn grandeur of conception, combined with an 
unequalled mastership of artistic treatment.’ 

The Kestoration of the Bourbons drew Cherubini from 
his long seclusion. The royal family were eager to show 
their favour to the opponent of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Cherubini was created composer and conductor to the 
Chapel Koyal, and in 1 821 obtained the permanent director- 
sMp of the Conservatoire. His days were prolonged beyond 
the ordinary age of men, and after having witnessed and 
partly celebrated numberless revolutions in his adopted 
country, the more than septuagenarian retained sufidcient 
vigour of mind to write one of his most charming operas 
when Louis Philippe was king in France. It is called Ali 
Baba, and was first performed in 1833. To the list of his 
dramatic compositions ought also to be added another 
important opera, Les Abencerrages, written in 1813, but 
treated with undeserved neglect by the public. He also 
wrote several pieces of chamber music, amongst which six 
quartets for strings, and one quintet and six sonatas for the 
pianoforte may be mentioned. A great number of his 
compositions, moreover, remained in manuscript at his 
death, March 15, 1842. Cherubini’s external bearing was 
frequently harsh and arrogant ; his prejudice against 
Beethoven, both personally and artistically, is a deplorable 
instance of his one-sidedness. But his more intimate 
friends found him kind and faithful. His love of order 
was carried to excess. AU his music was carefully labelled 
and distnbuted in pigeon-holes, and even his pocket- 
handkerchiefs were numbered for consecutive use. To this 
extreme carefulness we owe a complete catalogue of his 
own compositions from 1773-1841, edited by M. Bottle 
de Toulmon, under the title of Notice des Manmcrits 
autograj)hes de la musiqiie composH par M. L. Z. C. S. 
Cherubini. We also possess by him a valuable Cours de 
contrepoiiit et de fugue, the letterpress of which is written 
by his pupil the weU-kuown composer HaMvy. An English 
biography — GJierubmi, Memorials illustrative of his Life 
(Lond. 1874) — has been written by Mr E. Bellasis. An 
interesting article containing personal reminiscences of 
Cherubini by the German composer Ferdinand Hiller 
appeared in Macmillan^s Magazine in 1875. (e. h.) 

CHERUSOI, a tribe of ancient Germany, whose country 
was bounded on the E. by the Elbe and on the W. by the 
Weser. In the time of Augustus the cruelty of Varus, who 
commanded the Eoman army on their frontier, drove them 
into war, and they annihilated the legions sent against 
them. In the 4th century they had become members of 
the Frankish confederation. 

CHESHIKE, a maritime county in the north-west of 
England, is bounded on the N. by the Mersey, which separ- 
ates it from Lancashire, on the N.E. by Yorkshire, on the 
E. by Derbyshire and Staffordshire, on the S. by Shropshire 
and Denbighshire, on the "W. by Flintshire, and on the N. W. 
by the Irish Sea. Its greatest length from east to west is 
about 48 miles, and its greatest breadth from south to 
north about 33 miles. It possesses an area of 705,493 
statute acres, or 1102 square miles j and its population in 
1871 was 561,201 persons (males, 271,033 ; females, 
290,168). Since the first census in 1801, the population 
has increased by 368,396 persons, or 191 per cent, and 
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since 1851 the increase has amounted to 105,476 persons, 
or 23 per cent, in twenty years. 

The formation of the county is generally flat, with some 
hills on the east on the Derbyshire and Yorkshire boundary, 
which extend also to the Staffordshire side. There are 
also loT^er hills near Ch^ter and Flintshire, and at Alderley 
Edge and Beeston insulated hills standing up out of the 
prevailing level. The principal geological formation is the 
ISfew Bed Sandstone, which occupies nearly the whole of the 
central and western part of the county. A small patch of 
lias occurs in the south. The Coal Measures extend along 
the eastern side on the borders of Staffordshire and Derby- 
shire, and also are worked on the banks of the Dee below 
Chester. The principal mineral produce is salt, which is 
found as rock-salt in mines at Northwich, and is manu- 
factured there and at Winsford, Middlewich, Sandbach, 
and Lawton, from the brine-springs overlying the rock- 
salt, Lead and copper are also found, though not in 
great quantities. Copper was worked at Alderley Edge 
at an early period, but the works were discontinued until 
lately, when they have been recommenced. 

The flora of the central plain of Cheshire, which repre- 
sents its most characteristic vegetation, is intermediate 
between that of the northern and southern counties of 
Britain. The botany of the high-lands east of Macclesfield 
is nearly ericetal in its nature, akin to that of the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, whilst in the west the botany of 
Wirral shows more variety than that of the Midland 
region, and is more southern in its character. The curious 
system of marl-pits, and the frequent inland meres, each of 
which has a vegetation of its own, render Mid Cheshire 
pre-eminent among English counties for the development 
of such species as Carex and Fotamogeton. Two rare 
species may be cited to prove the strong admixture of 
northern elements in the flora, viz., Amndo stricta at 
Oakmere and Saxifraga Hirculus, now unfortunately 
extinct, at Knutsford. As compared with one near or south 
of London, a Cheshire arable field shows a lamentable 
paucity of species. A botanist would only in a day’s walk 
mark 160 species of flowering plants, as against 300 species 
marked in the same time in Kent or Sussex. 

The principal rivers in Cheshire are the Dee, which, 
rising in the Wekh mountains, forms the boundary between 
the county and Denbighshire and Flintshire, and ultimately, 
having formed a wide navigable estuary below Chester, 
falls into the Irish Sea ; the Mersey, which rises in the 
Yorkshire hills, forms the county boundary along the whole 
of its northern side, and having given the opportunity for 
the formation of the porta of Liverpool, Birkenhead, and 
Buncorn, also fall into the Irish Sea; and the Weaver, 
which, rising in the sonth-west of the cormty, traverses it 
in a north-westerly course, and being joined by the 
Dane at Horthwich, empties itself into the Mersey at 
Weston Point. By means of a series of locks, the Weaver 
has been made navigable for vessels of 200 tons as 
far as Winsford, and thus furnishes a means of transporta- 
tion for the salt produced in the locality, The profits of 
the navigation, which was originally undertaken by a few 
Cheshire squires, belong to the county, and are paid over 
annually to the relief of the county rates. At present, in 
consequence of a large outlay in further deepening and 
improving the navigation, all payments to the county 
treasury are suspended, but on an average of laie years 
from ^16,000 to £20,000 has been paid over. 

Distributed over the surface of the county are small lakes 
or meres, and it seems to have been a point of honour for 
the old houses of the gentry to have been built on their 
banka. Combermere, Tatton, Eostherne, Tabley, Dodding- 
ton, Marhury, and Mere, with a host of] sm^er waters, 
are dotted over the county ; whilst nearly in every field 
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are old marl-pits, whence m former days the sole supply uf 
manure for the permanent pastures was obtained. 

The climate is temperate and damp ; the soil is varied 
and irregular, but a large proportion of it is a thin-skinned 
clay. In only one spot of the county is the soil said to be 
fertile enough to feed a buUock to the acre. The agriculture 
of the county, which some twenty-five years ago was back- 
ward and dfijcreditable, has marvellously improved in the 
last quarter of the century. The land, which was wet aud 
full of rushes, has been drained; its fertility has been 
increased by the periodical application of bone-dust ; the 
old crooked fences have been removed or straightened ; and 
the farm-houses and buildings, which were insuflGlcient for 
the decent accommodation of man and beast, have been 
replaced on many estates by modern structures well adapted 
for their purposes. Dairy-farming is the description of 
agriculture stUl principally pursued, and in March 1875 
there were, according to the Board of Trade returns, 96,170 
cows in the county, whose milk if all converted into cheese 
would have yielded a produce of about 16,000 tons of 
cheese. But though the tendency to make cheese in some 
parts of the county still prevails, the influence of the larger 
population gathered together round the purely agricultural 
part of the county has greatly diminished the production of 
the staple article, whilst the competition of American cheese 
has made the manufacture of all but the best qualities unpro- 
fitable. Liverpool, Manchester, Stockport, Macclesfield, the 
cotton districts in the north-east of the county, and the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries on the south-west, all demand a supply of 
milk, meat, and garden produce, and the facilities of transit 
afforded by the railways have in many cases already 
changed, and gradually in many more will change, the 
character of Cheshire agriculture. Although in some cases 
the Cheshire tenant-farmer is little more than a labourer 
owning cows, working as hard as his own labourers, and 
with as little or less education, yet there are now a large 
number of farms as well and skilfully cultivated and 
producing as large produce to the acre (thanks to the 
facilities of obtaining manure from the larger towns) as 
any in the United Kingdom. 

During the years 1865 and 1866 a mighty calamity 
swept over this county. The cattle plague, which had in 
1745 destroyed 30,000 head of cattle, appeared in the 
second week of October 1865 on the southern border of the 
county. Spreading itself there, and breaking out almost 
simultaneously on the north-west, west, and east, it had by 
the 21st February 1866 destroyed 36,823 head of stock. 
On that day an Act of Parliament was passed to authorize 
slaughter and to give compensation, and in consequence 
35,675 cattle were killed. A loan was granted from the 
Treasury, on the security of the county rate, of £270,000 
to pay the compensation for losses after the 22d February, 
which entails an annual charge on the county rates of 
£14,583, 14s. lOd- until the year 1896. Although by this 
terrible loss many individuals were ruiued, and for the 
time great distress was caused, yet on the whole the agri- 
culture of the district was benefited. Landlords discovered 
that stringent clauses in their leases might safely be mo- 
dified j tenant-farmers became convinced that cheesemaking 
was not the whole duty of the agriculturist, and the possi- 
bility and even the necessity of new ways of farming, and 
of the introduction of sheep or feeding-stock, became ap- 
parent. 

From the agricultural returns for 1875 (which, however, 
are not complete) it appeam that the average acreage de- 
voted in Cheshire to com crops is exceptionally low, being 
1 6 -2, while the average of all England is 3 1 *2. The follow- 
ing table shows the distribution of the acreage in the 
county, and the numbers of live stock, in the years 1872 
and 1875 
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OatB 


Wheat 


Baxlej, 

■ Beans, Ac. 


1872 ..46,446 34,195 10,072 
1875 ..44,908 30,745 9,325 


Potatoes. 


Turnips 

and 

Mangolds. 


20,921 10,001 
18,770 11,054 


Vetches, 
Carrots, <tc. 


Glass 

under 

rotation. 


2,501 64,769 

1,862 57,400 


noises. Cattle 

1872.. .18,818 155,654 

1875 20,499 162,466 


Sheep 

108,377 

111,330 


Pigs 

67,379 

61,209 


In the latter jear there were 84,981 acres under corn 
crops, and 31,686 under green crops, both showing a de- 
crease as compared with. 1872. 

The county is intersected by railways in every direction. 
At Orewe the London and Kortli-Westerii Eailway divides 
into tliree sections, and takes its passengers or goods to 
Manchester, Liverpool, Chester, and the Nortk Erom 
Stoc^ort and Manchester the Cheshire lines run into the 
centre of the county and across Delamere Forest to Chester ; 
and there are lines from Chester to Birkenhead, to 
Manchester, to Shrewsbury, and into the different parts of 
Iforth and South Wales. 

The canals, too, still convey goods from Euncom and 
EUesmere-port to the Staffordshire potteries, and afford 
means of communication between Manchester, Liverpool, 
and the interior of the county. 

The principal towns are Chester, Birkenhead, Maccles- 
field, Stockport, Eorthwich, Crewe, and Congleton. _At 
Stockport the manufacture of hats and cotton is carried 
on, and Macclesfield and Congleton are the seats of the 
silk manufacture. At Crewe are situated the ^eat work- 
shops of the London and l:Torth-l?festern Eailway, and 
round the station, where in 1841 there was a wooden box 
to take the tickets and one solitary farmhouse, there is now 
crowded a population of nearly 30,000 inhabitants. The 
trade of hTorthwich and Winsford is the manufacture of 
salt, by the evaporation of the water from the brine. During 
the year 1875 it is calculated that 1,500,000 tons of salt 
were produced, of which 1,000,000 were for export, 350,000 
for r»bfirm’na.1 works, 100,000 for agrieullural purposes, and 
50,000 for domestic use. In that year there were in 
Cheshire 1261 salt-pans, employiug'over 3 000 men. About 
150 men are engaged in rock-salt mining, and the carriage 
of salt ou the Mersey and Weaver employs at least 1000 
men and 500 boys. Steamers are now largely employed 
in the inland navigation, between thirty and forty being 
engaged in the carrying trade. 

Besides being in part a manufacturing and in part a 
purely agricultural county, Cheshire, more perhaps than 
any place except the districts round the metropohs, is the 
home of husiness men. The manufacturers of Manchester, 
the merchants of Liverpool, the gentlemen employed in the 
pottery trade, all have their villas here. At Aldeiiey and 
Bowdon near Manchester, in the Wirrall hundred on the 
banks of the Mersey, at Alsager on the Staffordshire border, 
axe to be found congeries of the dwellings of rich men, 
which vie in their appointments and surroundings with the 
houses of the great landowners of the county. Perhaps no 
stronger proof can he given of this fact than that, in the 
return lately furnished to the House of Commons of a 
summary of the returns of owners of land, the number of 
holdings between 1 acre and 1 0 is reported to be 3166 out of 
a total munber of 23,720, and the average rental per acre is 
£2i, 13s. These proportions are in the whole return for 
England and Wales exceeded only in the ez-raetropohtan 
parts of Surrey and Middlesex, and in the mining and 
manufacturing counties of Lancashire and Glamorganshire. 

Cheshire is emphatically a county fuE of large estates. 
In the return just quoted may be found the fact that 
the rental of estates between 5000 and 10,000 acres amount 
to 20 '4. of the total value of the county, a larger percentage 
than in any English county save one. Of the owners of 
more than 10,000 acres Lord Tollemache of Helmingham 


owns 25,380; the marquis of Cholmondeley, 16,842; 
the duke of Westminster, 15,001 ; Sir Henry Delves 
Broughton, 13,832 ; the Eev. T. France Hayhurst, 10,650 ; 
and Lord Crewe, 10,148 ; whilst Lord Egerton of Tatton, 
Lord Harrington, Lord Stamford and Warrington, Lord 
Derby, Sir P. D. M. Grey Egerton, Lord Haddington, Lord 
De Tabley, Lord Delamere, Lord Stanley of Alderley, Lord 
Kihnorey, Lord Shrewsbury, Mr Legh of Lyme, Mr Leigh 
of Adlington, Mr E. E. Warhurton, Sir Charles Shakerley, 
and Mr Bromley Davenport make up the seventeen who 
are returned as owning between 5000 and 10,000 acres 
each. This list of landowners is composed of men whose 
names, with one exception, are historic in Cheshire, so small, 
spite of the neighbourhood of Liverpool and Manchester, 
have been the transfers of the large estates from their 
original owners to the capitalists of the present day. 

For parliamentary representation the county is divided 
into East, West, and Mid Cheshire, each of the three 
sections returning two members to the House of Commons. 
In East Cheshire the registered electors in 1876 were 
6,587; in Mid Cheshire, 8241 ; and in West Cheshire, 
10,178, There are besides represented within the 
county the boroughs of Macclesfield and Birkenhead, part 
of the city of Chester, the limits of which extend into 
Wales, and parts of the boroughs of Warrington, Stockport, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and Stalybridge, all of which extend 
more or less into Lancashire. There is one court of quarter 
sessions in the county, which holds its meetings alternately 
at Chester and Enutsford, and is adjourned from one place 
to the other for the trial of prisoners at intermediate 
sessions. The rateable value of the county as assessed to 
the county rates is .£2,690,701. 

Perliaps no county has advanced more in material 
prosperity than Cheshire has in the last half-century. In 
none have more places of public worship, both of the 
Church of England and of the various Nonconformist bodies, 
been erected. In none have more schools been built. The 
wages of the agricultural labourers are high ; and from the 
ranks of that body has the army of engineers, porters, and 
high-class artificer?, who are employed in the manufacturing 
districts and at Crewe, been largely recruited. Yet still 
the county is cursed with the sin of drunkenness, and 
with the evil consequences of that sin, in a fearful degree. 
Whilst serious crime has decreased steadily there has been 
an increase of all the light offences. 

The history of Cheshire is intimately connected with that 
of the city of Chester. In the time of King Alfred the pre- 
sent county formed part of the province of Mercia, but it 
was afterwards separated, and by William the Conqueror it 
was constituted a county-palatine, William bestowed the 
earldom on his nephew Hugo Lupus, and the title has 
belonged since then to the heir-apparent of the English 
Crown. The palatinate privileges existed intact until the 
reign of Henry YIII., when they were much curtailed in 
favour of the Crown, and after the Civil War of the Com- 
monwealth they were almost wholly removed. The county 
was first represented in Parliament during the reign of 
Edward VI. 

Two Eoman roads traversed Cheshire, the north-west 
branch of Watling Street, running from Chester through 
Northwich to Stratford, where it crossed the Mersey into 
Lancashire, and the Via Devana which entered from Salop 
and extended to Chester. Many handsome and interesting 
mansions exist in the county, some of them being admirable 
specimens of Ehzabethan architecture. Among the most 
noteworthy may be mentioned Bramah Hall near Stock- 
port, Brereton Hah near Sandbach, Crewe HaU, the .seat of 
Lord Crewe, and Eaton Hall, the seat of the duke of 
Westsninster. (a. w. n.) 

CHESNE, Am»Ei nir. See Duchesne. 
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CHESNEY, Chaeles Cornwallis (1826-1876), brevet- 
colonel in tbe corps of Eoyal Engineers, bom 39tli 
September 1826, was tbe third son of Charles Cornwallis 
Chesney, captain on the retired list of the Bengal Artillery, 
Educated at Tiverton grammar school and Mount Eadford 
school, Exeter, and afterwards at the Eoyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, he obtained his first commission as 
second-lieutenant of engineers in 1845, passing out of the 
academy with distinction at the head of his term. His 
early service was spent in the ordinary course of regimental 
duty at home and abroad, and being stationed in New 
Zealand during the Crimean War, he lost the opportunity 
of serving in the only considerable military operations in 
Europe in which the present generation of British soldiers 
has been engaged, while India, the great school of war 
for the English army, was until lately closed to officers of 
the Eoyal Artillery and Engineers, Among the various 
reforms in our military system which followed from that 
war was the impetus given to military education ; military 
history was now for the first time introduced into the 
course of instruction at our military colleges, and in 1858 
Charles Chesney, who had brought himself under notice 
by an essay on the subject, prepared under a sort of com- 
petition invited by the authorities, was appointed professor 
of military history at Sandhurst, In 1864 Captain Chesney 
succeeded Colonel Hamley in the corresponding chair at 
the Staff College, To the admirable teaching of these two 
officers may be ascribed in great measure the intelligent 
appreciation of the relation of military history to the prac- 
tical business of war now manifested throughout the com- 
missioned ranks of the British army j their published 
writings have been received with great favour on the Con- 
tinent and in America, 

Chesney’s first published work was an account of the 
civil war in Virginia, which went through several editions ; 
and although written in the heat of the struggle, and on 
the partial information then available, it may stiU be read 
with profit. But the work which attained the greatest 
reputation was his Waterloo Lectures, prepared from the 
notes of lectures oraUy deEvered at the Staff College, Up 
to this time the English literature on the Waterloo 
campaign, although voluminous, was made up of personal 
reminiscences of actors in the great scene, or of formal 
records such as Siborne’s accurate but tedious narrative, 
useful materials for history rather than history itself; 
the French accounts have mainly taken the form of 
fiction, the so- called history of Lamartine being as much 
a work of fancy as the romance of Victor Hugo, while the 
professedly sober pages of Thiers are not much more to be 
relied on, lu Chesney’s lucid and vigorous account of the 
momentous struggle, while it illustrates both the strategy 
and tactics which culminated in the final cafestrophe, the 
mistakes committed by Napoleon are laid bare, and for tbe 
first time an English writer is found to point out that the 
dispositions of the great duke were not wholly faultless. 
Yet such criticism is in truth the sincerest praise, since to 
those who, knowing anything of war, know that even the 
highest combinations are at best a groping in partial dark- 
ness, the capacity of a great leader will be more perfectly 
appreciated by a right estimate of his mistakes than by a 
blind attribution of infallibility. And in the Waterloo 
Lectures the Prussians are for the first time credited by an 
English pen with their proper share in the victory. On 
this point there had hitherto been an English as wdl as a 
Napoleonic legend. The Waterloo Lectures attracted much 
attention abroad as well as at home ; on the appearance of 
the French edition, published at Brussels, another account 
of the campaign, written at the instance of the emperor 
Napoleon ITT- , and quite in the spirit of the Napoleonic 
legend, was published immediately afterwards in Paris in. a 


cover to correspond exactly with the Brussels edition, and 
with the obvious intention that it should circulate in place 
of the other, — a delicate test of the appreciation of the 
original on the part of the French Government. 

Chesney was for many years a constant contributor to 
the newspaper press and to periodic literature, devoting 
himself for the most part to the critical treatment of 
mibtary operations, and professional subjects generally. 
Some of his essays on military biography, contributed 
mainly to the Edinbunjli Review, were afterwards published 
separately. His style is forcible, easy, and eminently clear, 
his judgment impartial and sagacious, and although his 
mode of treating military operations may be open to the 
criticism that it does not make sufficient allowance for tbe 
moral element in war — the infirmities of troops and the 
blunders of generals, — it may be said on the other hand 
that the whole truth is never told about battles at the time, 
and cannot be found out afterwards, and that in the long 
run the less there is of the personal in history, and the 
broader and more general the statement, the nearer will the 
historian come to describing what happened. 

In 1868 Charles Chesney, who on promotion to field 
rank had returned to regimental duty, was appointed a 
member of the Eoyal Commission on Militar}’ Education 
which sat during that and the following year, under the 
presidency first of Earl de Grey and afterwards of Lord 
Dufferin, and to whose recommendations are due the 
improved organization of our military colleges, and the 
development of military education throughout the principal 
military stations of the British army. In 1871, imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the Franco-German war, he 
was sent on a special mission to France and Germany, and 
furnished to the Government a series of valuable reports 
on the different siege operations which had been carried 
out during the war, including especially the two sieges of 
Paris, and on the condition of the fortresses and military 
condition and organization of the two powers. These 
reports were published in a large volume, only a few copies 
of which have been issued confidentially. 

Never seeking regimental or staff preferment, Colonel 
Chesney never obtained any, but he held at the time of his 
death a quite unique position in the army, altogether apart 
from and above his actual place in it. Consulted by 
officers of aE grades on professional matters, his ready and 
vigorous pen was often placed at the service of the Govern- 
ment to illustrate and defend in the press the different 
measures of reform lately adopted in military organization ; 
while probably few have done more to raise the inteUectual 
standard of the English army and its estimation in that 
respect among the more intell^nfc spirits of foreign armies. 
Constantly engaged in Hterary pursuits, he was nevertheless 
laborious and exemplary in the discharge of his public 
duties, while managing also to devote a large part of his 
time to charitable and religious offices. He was abstemi- 
ous to a fault; and, overwork of both mind and body tell- 
ing at last on a fraE constitution, he died after a short 
iUness on the 19 th March 1876, at the age of forty-nine 
years, bo the regret of the whole army, and of a very large 
circle of friends both within and without the service, to 
whom he had become endeared in a remarkable degree by 
his generous, self-denying, and sympathetic disposition. 
At the time of his death he was serving as Commanding 
Eoj^ Engineer of the London district. 

Colond Gh.esney’s principal works were: — A Military View of 
Recent Qompaigris w Virgmia and Maryland, 1863; Campaigns in 
Virginia and Maryland, 2d edition, 1865; The MiMary Resomces 
of Prussia and France, and Recent Changes in the Art of War; 
Essays ly Charlea Chesney and Eenry Reeve, repuhlislied jointly 
from the Edintmrgh Review 1870 ; Waterloo Lectures, 3d edition, 
1874; Bsmys in Modem MiliMry Biography, reprinted (^efly from 
the Edmiurgh Review, 1874. (G-. 0.) 
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CHESS, simply defined, is an intellectual pastime. It 
recreates not so mucli by way of amusement properly so 
termed, as by taking possession of tbe mental faculties and 
diverting them from tbeir accustomed ^ooves. Tbe 
cerebrarorgan, after being much occupied in business, or 
greatly worried by cares, or in any way beset by painful 
reflections, finds in tbe absorbing and abstracting properties 
of cbess that temporary relief wMcb lighter pastimes will 
not always afford. The reason of this is not far to seek. 
Cares are caused by looking forward to or apprehending 
things to come, and, as such, are neutralized by that fore- 
sight which the conduct of a game of chess demands. 
Again, mental perturbations, however much varied, can but 
be the employment of the imaging and reasoning facul- 
ties in the digestion of the particular cause of annoyance or 
pain 3 but these same faculties are required, and their 
exclusive exercise demanded, in providing for the emergen- 
cies of the intellectual combat, and in solving the ever 
varying problems that arise in the course thereof. It is 
very commonly supposed that chess is a difficult game, 
whether to acquire or practise. This, however, is a mistake. 
The moves may he learned in half an hour, and a week’s 
practice will evoke a sufficient amount of sHll to afford 
pleasure both to the learner and his tutor. The intelligent 
novice will soon be convinced that an ignorant manipulation 
of the pieces does not conduce to success, and he will seek 
for instruction in the right manner of opening the game ; 
the various debuts are after aH simple, and he will find no 
difficulty in acquiring them one after the other. Six months 
will suffice for this purpose if his understanding be not 
enslaved by obstinacy, indolence, or self-esteem, and the 
rest goes with his natural capacity. A merely average in- 
telligence is sufficient for a very fair amount of proficiency 
and strength ; while intellect not much above the common 
mean will suffice (assuming here natural aptitude) to lead 
right up to the second class of players, viz., those to whom 
the masters of the game can only concede the small odds 
of “ pawn and move.” Those wishing to improve will find 
it very beneficial to play upon even terms with players 
stronger than themselves ; for a persistence in taking odds, 
besides having a discouraging and debilitating effect upon 
the weaker player, takes the game out of its proper grooves, 
and tends to produce positions not naturally arising in the 
ordinary course of the game as developed from the recog- 
nized openings. In fact, the reception of odds incapacitates 
a player from acquiring an insight into the principles of 
the science of chess, and from comprehending the latent 
meanings and conceptions upon which combinations and a 
proper plan of warfare are founded ; while, upon the con- 
trary, playing on even terms throws the combatant at once 
upon his own judgment, and by causing him to study his 
opponent’s play, leads necessarily to a material improvement 
in his own style. 

To turn now to the elements of the game. The accom- 
panying diagrams represent chess boards, and it will be 
perceived that they respectively consist of sixty-four 
checkered squares. 

In diagram 1 the chessmen are arranged as they should be 
at the commencement of the battle, while diagram 2 shows 
the denomination of the squares according to the English 
and German systems of notation, to be explained hereafter. 
Under diagram 1 are the names of tbe various “Pieces,” for 
so the superior officers are termed — each side, white and 
black, having a king, a queen, two rooks, two knights, and 
two bishops. The eight common men in front are called 
Pawns. 

Moves oe the dieeeebnt Chessmen. — Briefly described, 
the powers of the various pieces and of the pawns are as 
follows. 

The king may move in any direction — forward, bank 


ward, laterally, or diagonally j but he can move only one 
square at a time. Under certain conditions he has once in 


BLACK. 



commencement of a same. 

the game a peculiar privilege called castling, which will be 
explained further on. 

The queen moves in any straight or diagonal direction, 
whether forward, backward, or laterally. There is no limit 
to her range, except when her progress is stopped by any 
piece or pawn. She is the most powerful piece on the 
board, for her action is a union of those of the rook and 

BLACK. 


i c a e f g h 



WHITE. 

Diageam 2. — Sllo■s^^ng Euglisli and German Metliods of Notation. 

bishop. At the commencement of the game the queen 
always stands upon a square of her own colour. 

The rooks move in. straight lines — ^forward, backward, or 
laterally ; they cannot move diagonally. Their range is, like 
the queen’s, unlimited. 

The bishops move diagonally in any direction whether 
backward or forward. They have an unlimited range, 
with the same exception as before. * It is evident that 
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bishops standing originally on differently coloured squares 
can never meet. 

The knights have a mode of moving which it is not easy 
to describe. Their range is not unlimited, like that of the 
pieces just noticed, but is restricted in a particular vvay. 
They move from one corner of any rectangle of three 
squares by two to the opposite corner ; thus, in diagram 3, 
the white knight can move to the square 
occupied by the black one and vice vei'sci. 

To illustrate the move further, suppose 
that in diagram 2 a knight stands on the 
square marked K4 counting from the white 
side of the board ; that knight can move to 
any of the following squares, viz., to K B 2, 

Q 2, K Kt 3, Q B 3, K Kt 5, Q B o, K B 
6, and Q 6. The squares which the knight 
appears to pass over in moving may be occu- 
pied by other pieces, but his move has no thing whatever 
to do with those intervening squares. A knight may thus 
vault over any piece or pawn, whether adverse or friendly, - 
the knights are the only pieces which possess this privi- 
lege, It will be perceived that the lams of the knight, 
unlike that of the bishop, changes colour at every move. 

The king, queen, rooks, and bishops may capture any 
foeman which stands anywhere within their respective 
ranges ; and the knights can capture the adverse men 
which stand upon, the squares to which they can leap. A 
capture is effected by the piece which takes occupying the 
square of the piece which is taken, the latter being then 
removed from the board. The king cannot capture any 
man which is protected by another man. 

The motions and capturing powers of the pawns are as 
follows ; —Each pawn for his first move may advance 
either one or two squares straight forward, but afterwards 
one square only, and this whether upon starting he 
exercised Ms pri-^ege of moving two squares or not. A 
pawn can never move backwards. He can only capture 
diagonally, — ^that is to say, if any adverse piece or pawn 
stand upon the first diagonal square, either to light or 
left, such adverse piece or pawn can be captured and 
removed from the board, the captor taking its place, but 
a pawn cannot take any man standing directly in front of 
it. In other words, a pawn moves straight forward except 
when he captures, in which case he moves diagonally, and 
for capturing purposes he cau only, even for his first move, 
advance one square. When a pawn arrives at an eighth 
square, viz., at the extreme limit of the board, he may be 
promoted, that is to say, he may, at the option of his owner, 
become a queen, rook, bishop, or knight ; and it matters 
not how many queens or other pieces a player may have 
on the board at one time. 

Check Am> Chbokmatb. — ^The king can never be 
captured, but when any piece or pawn attacks him, he is 
said to be in check,” and the fact of Ms being so attacked 
should be announced by the adverse player saying “ check,” 
whereupon the king must move from the square he 
occupies, or be screened from the check by the interposition 
of one of his own men, or the attacking piece must be 
captured. If, however, the king, being thus in check, 
cannot move to another square without being still ia check, 
and there is no piece or pawn which cau be interposed, and 
the checking piece or pawn cannot be taken, then it Ls 
“ checkmate,” whereupon the game terminates, the player 
whose king has been thus checkmated being the loser. 
The position of the king when in check being the same as 
that of any piece when exposed to be captured, with the 
only difference that the king cannot be taken, it follows 
that the pawn gives check just in the same way that he 
captures, viz., diagonally. One king cannot give check to 
the other, nor can a king be moved into check 
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Staleilite. — When the king is not in check, but his 
owner has no move left save such as would place the king 
in cheek, this is “stalemate,” and the game is drawn. 

Castling. — This is a peculiar move permitted to the 
king once in the game ; it is performed in combination 
with either the king’s rook or the queen’s rook, and in 
either case by the king being moved two squares laterally, 
while the rook is placed on the other side of him. But 
the king cannot castle after having been moved, nor with 
a rook that ha.? moved, nor when any piece either white or 
black stands between him and the rook, nor if he is in 
check, nor when he has to cross over a square commanded 
by an adverse piece or pawn ; the rook can, however, move 
from or cross over such a square. It will be perceived 
that after castling with the king’s rook the latter will occupy 
the K B square, while the king stands on the K Kt square, 
and if with the queen’s rook, the latter will occupy the 
queen's square while the king stands on the Q B square, 
This move will easily be understood with the aid of dia- 
gram 2. 

Taking en Passant. — This is a privilege possessed bj' 
any of the pawns under the following circumstances : — ff 
a pawn, say of the white colour, stands upon a fifth square, 
say upon K 5 counting from the white side, and a black 
pawn in the supposed case moves to Q 4 or K B 4 counting 
from the black side, the white pawn can take the black 
loawn “ en passant.” Por the purposes of such capture the 
latter is dealt with as though he had only moved to Q 3 or 
KBS, and the wMte pawn taking him diagonally then 
occupies the square the captured pawn would have reached 
had he moved but one square. 

Deawn Game. — This arises from a stalemate (noticed 
above), or from either player not having sufficient force 
wherewith to effect checkmate, as when there are only two 
kings left on the board, or king and bishop against king, 
or king and one or even two knights against king. The 
same consequence follows from either player being able to 
give perpetual check to the adverse king. There are also 
cases in which one of the players can call upon the other 
to give checkmate in fifty moves, the result of failure being 
that the game is drawn. The right to make this requisi- 
tion arises in various positions, to explain all of which 
would take up much space ; it is sufficient to say that when 
neither side has any pawns left on the board the player 
with the inferior force may make the fifty moves call. 

Othee Chess Teems. — A “ minor piece ” means either 
a knight or bishop. “Gaining the exchange” signifies 
giving a minor piece in exchange for a rook, A “ passed 
pawn ” is one that has no adverse pawn either in front or 
on either of the adjoining files. It may be as well to 
explain that a “ file ” is simply a line of squares extending 
vertically from one end of the board to the other. There 
are therefore eight files, and they are respectively named 
after the pieces which occupy the first squares ou either 
side, as, e.^., the “king’s file,” which extends from one 
king to the other, and so foi’th. An “ open file ” is one 
on which no piece or pawn of either colour is standing. 
“ Gambit ” is a word derived from the Italian gasnhdto, a 
tripping up of the heels ; it is a term used to signify an 
Opening in which a pawn is sacrificed to obtain an attack. 
An “ opening/’ or “ d^but,” is a certain set method of com- 
mencing the game ; there are regular and irregular openings, 
A “ check by discovery ” is given when a player, by moving 
one of his pieces, checks with another of them. “ Double 
check,” as its name imphes, means attacking the king at 
once with two pieces, — one of the pieces in this case giving 
check by discovery. 

Value ob the Pieces.— -The relative worth of the'ohasa- 
men cannot be definitely stated on account of the increase 
or decrease of their powers according to the position of the 
Y. - 75 
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game, but striking an average, and taking the pawn as tke 
unit, tbe following will be an estimate near enongh for 
practical purposes : — pawn 1, bishop 3*25, knight 3*25, 
rook 5, queen 9*50. Three minor pieces may more often 
than not be advantageously eschanged for the queen. The 
knight is generally stronger than the bishop in the end 
game, but two bishops are usually stronger than two knights, 
more especially in open positions. 

Laws.— The laws of chess differ, although not very 
materially, in different countries. Yarious steps have been 
taken, but as yet without success, to secure the adoption of 
a universally authoritative code. In competitions among 
English players the particular laws to be observed are 
specially agreed on, — ^the regulations most generally adopted 
being those laid down at length in Staunton's Chess Praxis^ 
or the modification of the Praxis laws issued in the name 
of the British Chess Association in 1862. 

The following rules may be here indicated. The hoard 
must be so placed that each combatant has a white square 
in his right hand corner. A player touching any of bis 
own men or those of his adversary (except accidentally) 
without previously saying ^‘j^adouha or “I adjust,” or 
words to that effect, may be compel!^ to move or capture 
(as tke case may be) the man so touched ; if this cannot be 
done he must move his king, but if that be likewise im- 
possible, there is then no penalty. If a player make a false 
or illegal move or capture, he must, at the choice of his 
opponent, and according to the case, move his own man 
legally, capture the man legally, or move any other man 
legally movable. In practice, the usual demand is that 
the offender shall move his king. After four moves have 
been made on each side, any such Olegality is waived, and 
the game must be played out as it stands. Should the 
king be left in check, all the moves subsequently made 
must be retraced and the check replied to. 

Modes op IiTotatiodv. — The English and German 
systems of notation (/.e., the manner of describing the 
moves made in a game) are different. According to the 
English method each player counts from his own side of 
the board, and the moves are denoted according to the 
names of the files and the numbers of the squares. Thus 
when a player for his first move advances the king’s pawn 
two squares, it is described as follows : — 1 P to K 4 for 
the pawn has moved to the fourth square of the king’s file. 
The following moves of the Giuoco Piano Opening, with 
the aid of diagram 2, will enable the reader to understand 
the principles of the British notation, wherein it may also 
be observed that only the initials of the pieces are now 
used; — 

Whits. Black. 


1. P to K 4 

2. K Kt to K B 3 

{i e., King’s Knight to the 
third square of the King’s 
Bishop’s file.) 

3. K B to Q B 4 

(King’s Bishop to the fourth 
square of the Queen’s 
Bishop’s file.) 

4. P to Q B 3 

(Pawn to the third square 
of the Q B file.) 

6. P to Q 4 

(Pawn to the fourth square 
of the Queen’s file,) 

P takes P 

(Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn 
takes Pawn at the fifth 
square of the adverse 
Queen’s file.) 


1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to Q B 3 

(ie., Queen’s Knight to the 
third square of the Queen’s 
Bishop’s file.) 

3. K B to Q B 4 

(same as White’s third 
move). 

4. K Kt to K B 3 

(same as "White’s second 
move ) 

5. P takes P 

(Bong’s Pawn takes White’s 
Queen’s Pawn.) 

6. K B to Q Kt 6 (ch) 
(King’s Bishop to the fifth 

square of the Queen’s 
Knight’s file, riving check 
to the White King.) 


It ia now usual to express the notation aa concisely as 
poMble ; thus, the third moves of White and Black would 


be given as 3 B to B 4, because it is clear that only the 
fourth square of the queen’s bishop’s file is intended. In 
like manner "White’s fourth move would be described as 
4 P to B 3, and Black’s fourth move as 4 Kt to B 3, 
Sometimes instead of the word “takes” a cross is used, 
thus — 6 P X P. 

The German notation employs the alphabetical characters 
a, b, c, d, e, /, g, and 7i, proceeding from left to right, and 
the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, running^ upwards, 
these being always calculated from the White side of the 
board (see diagram 2). Thus the White Queen’s Kook's 
square is al ; the Black Queen’s Kook’s square, aS ; the 
White Queen’s square is dl ; the Black Queen’s square, (18 ; 
the White King’s square, el ; the Black King’s square, fi8, 
and so with the other pieces and squares. The German 
names of the pieces are as follows : — King, ^dnig; Queen, 
Pamey Book, Thurm; Bishop, Laufer; Knight, Springer; 
Pawn, Bauer, 

The initals only of the pieces are given, the pawns 
(Baueru) being understood. The Germans use the follow- 
ing signs in their notation, viz. : — ^for “ check ” (+) ; “ check- 
m-ate” (J) ; “takes” (:); “castles on King’s side” (0-0); 
“ castles on Queen’s side ” (0-0-0) ; for “ best move ” a 
note of admiration (!) ; for weak move ” a note of inter- 
rogation (1). The Giuoco Piano Opening moves just ren- 
dered in the English will now be given in the German nota- 
tion, which will make the latter easily intelligible ; — 


White. 

1. e2-e4 

2. S gl-f3 

3. Lfl-c4 

4. c2-c3 
5 d2-d4 
6. c3-d4: 


Black. 

1 . e7-e5 

2. S b8~c6 

3. Lf8-c6 

4. & g8-f6 I 

5. e5-d4 : 

6. L c5-b4t 


Both in the English and German notations the moves 
are often rendered in a tabular form, thus : — 1. 

1. the moves above the line being White’s and 

e7-e5’ 

below the line Black’s. 

Illustbative Games. — ^There are various text-books 
upon the beginnings and endings of games, to one or other 
of which the learner should have recourse. >Some of them 
are mentioned further on ; but it would be invidious to 
enter upon any comparison of merits, or to recommend any 
work in particular. The following are given as indicative 
illustrations of certain of the leading openings ; but, 
necessarily, no attempt can be made here to impart detailed 
instruction on this important branch of the game : — 


Gmoco Piano. 


1. P to K 4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. P to B 3 
6. P to Q 4 

6. P takes P 

7. B to Q 2 

8. Q Kt takes B 

9. P takes P 
10. Q to Kt 3 


Black. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. Kt to K B 3 

5. P takes P 

6. B to Kt 5 (ch) 

7. B takes B(ch) 

8. P to Q 4 

9. K Kt takes P 

10. QKttoK2 

11. Castles 


11. Castles (K’s side) 

Even game. 


White. 

1. P to K 4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. B to Kt 5 


Pay Lopez. 

Black. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. P to Q R 3 
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White. 

4. B to E 4 

5. P to Q 4 

6. P to K 5 

7. Castles 

8. B to K sq 

9. B takes Kt 

10. Kt takes P 

11. Kt to Q B 3 


Black. 

4. Kt to B 3 

5. P takes P 

6. Kt to K 5 

7. BtoK2 

8. Kt to B 4 

9. Q P takes B 

10, Castles 

11. P toKB 3 
Even game. 

Scotch Gambit. 

Black, 

1. PtoK4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. P takes P 

4. BtoB4 

5. Kt to B 3 


White. 

1. P to K 4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. P to Q 4 

4. B to Q B 4 

5. P to B 3 

6. P takes P 

The position here arrived at is tke same as in the Giuoco 
Piano opening above. 

Evans Gambit. 


■White. 


Black. 

PtoK4 

1. 

P to K 4 

K Kt to B 3 

2. 

Q Kt to B 3 

B to B 4 

3. 

B to B 4 

P to Q Kt 4 

4, 

B takes Kt P 

Pto B 3 

5. 

B to B 4 

P to Q 4 

6. 

P takes P 

Castles 

7. 

P to Q 3 

P takes P 

8. 

B to Kt 3 


White has for his ninth move three approved con- 
tinuations, viz., B to Kt 2, P to Q S, and Kt to B 3. To 
take one of them, — 


9. 

P to Q 5 

9. 

Kt to E 4 

10. 

B to Kt 2 

10. 

Kt to K 2 

11. 

B to Q 3 

11. 

Castles 

12. 

Kt to B 3 

12, 

Kt to Kt 3 

13. 

Kt to K 2 

13. 

P to Q B 4 

14. 

Qto Q 2 

14. 

P to B 3 

16. 

K to E sq 

15. 

B to B 2 

16. 

Q E to B sq 

16. 

E to Kt sq 


The game may be considered about even. 

Kin^s KnigMs Gambit {propei'). 
White. 


P toK4 

1. PtoK4 

PtoKB4 

2. P takes P 

K Kt to B 3 

3. PtoKKt4 

BtoB 4 

4. B to Kt 2 

Castles 

5. P to Q 3 

P to Q 4 

6. P to K E 3 

PtoB 3 

7. Kt to K 2 


Black has the advantage. 


White. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. P to K E 4 
Kt to K 5 

6. B to B 4 

7. P takes P 

8. P to Q 4 

9 . B takes P 

10. B takes Kt 

11. Castles 


Allgaier-Kieseritzhi Gambit. 


Black. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to E Kt 4 

4. P to Kt 5 

5. K Kt to B 3 

6. P to Q 4 

7. B to Kt 2 

8. Castles 

9. Kt takes P 

10. Q takes B 

11. P to Q B 4 


Black has the better game. 


Whiie. 

Pto K4 
P to K B 4 
Bto B 4 
B takes P 
K to B sq 
K Kt to B 3 
Pto Q 4 
P to K E 4 
Kt to B 3 
K to Kt sq 
Kt to K .5 
P takes B 
Q to B sq 
P takes P 
Q to Kt 2 


King’s Bishop’s Gambit. 


White. 

Pto K 4 
P to K B 4 
K Kt to B 3 
Bto B 4 
Kt to K 5 
K to B sq 
P to Q 4 
Kt to Q B 3 
Kt to Q 3 
K takes P 
Kt to Q B 4 
B to K 3 
Q Kt to Q 5 
P to B 3 

White has a slight 


Black. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to Q 4 

4. Q to E 5 (ch) 

5. P to K Kt 4 

6. Q to E 4 

7. B to Kt 2 

8. P to K E 3 

9. Kt to K 2 

10. P to Kt 5 

11. B takes Kt 

12. Q takes K P 

13. P to B 6 

14. Q to Kt 6 (ch) 

Drawn game. 

Sahio Gambit. 

Black. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to K Kt 4 

4. P to Kt 5 

5. Q to E 5 (ch) 

6. Kt to K E 3 

7. P to B 6 

8. P to Q 3 

9. P takes P(ch) 

10. B to Kt 2 

11. Kt to B 3 

12. Castles 

13. Q to Q sq 


Mnno Gambit. 

PtoK4 „ PtoKB4 „ KKttoBS 
‘ PtoK4 PtakesP PtoKKt4 


BtoB 4 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17 . 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


White. 

Castles 
Q takes P 
P to K o 
Pto Q 3 
B to Q 2 
Kt to B 3 
Q E to K sq 
E to K 4 
Q B takes P 
Q to K 2 
B takes B P 
Pto KK4 
Kt takes P 
B takes Kt 
Q E to K B 4 
B takes B 
Eto K 4 
K takes E 
K to Kt sq 

And Black has 


PtoKt5 

Black. 

6. P takes Kt 

6. Q to B 3 

7. Q takes P 

8. B to E 3 

9. Kt to K 2 

10. Q Kt to B 3 

11. Q to K B 4 

12. Castles 

13. B to Kt 2 

14. PtoQ4 

15. QtoKt4 

16. QtoKtS 

17. Kt takes Kt 

18. BtoB 4 

19. B to K 3 

20. P takes B 

21. E takes E (ch) 

22. E to B sq (ch) 

23. Kt to Q 5 
the better game. 


White. 

1. PtoQ4 

2. P to Q B 4 

3. P to K 3 

4. B takes P 

5. P takes P 

6. Kt to K B 3 


's Gawhit. 

Black. 

1. P to Q 4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to K 4 

4. P takes P 

5. B to Q 3 

6. Kt to K B 3 
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7. Castles 

8. PtoKRS 

9. Kt to Q B 3 


Black. 

7. Castles 

8. P to K Pt 3 

9. P to Q B 3 


The game is about equal, though White has a somewhat 
freer position. 


The two following games are brilliant specimens of the 
style of those eminent players, Herr Anderssen and Mr 
Paul Morphy. The manner in which White in the first 
game forces the victory, though losing piece after piece, 
scarcely finds a parallel in the records of chess strategja 


"VYhite. 

Herr Anderssen. 


Xing’s Bishop’s Gambit. 


Black. 
Herr Kieseiitzki. 
1. P to Iv 4 


1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. B to B 4 

4. K to B sq 

5. B takes Kt P 

6. Kt to K B 3 
/. P to Q 3 

8. Kt to E, 4 

9. Kt to B 5 

10. P to K Kt 4 

11. H to Kt sq 

12. P to K B 4 

13. P to B 5 

14. Q to B 3 

15. B takes P 

16. Kt to B 3 

17. Kt to Q 5 

18. B to Q 6 

19. K to K 2 

20. P to K 6 


2. P takes P 

3. Q to R 5 (ch) 

4. P to Q Kt i 

5. Ktto KB 3 

6. Q to R 3 

7. Kt to R 4 

8. Q to Kt 4 

9. P to Q B 3 

10. Kt to B 3 

11. P takes B 

12. Q to Kt 3 

13. QtoKt4 

14. Kt to Kt sq 

15. Q to B 3 

16. B to B 4 

17. Q takes Kt P 


18. Q takes E (ch) 

1 9. B takes R 

20. Kt to Q R 3 
White gives checkmate in three moves. 


Fliilidor's Defence. 

White. Black. 

Mr Barne.9. Mr Morphy. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to Q 3 

3. P to K B 4 


1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. PtoQ4 

4. P takes K P 

5. KttoKtS 

6. P to K 6 

7. Kt to B 7 

8. BtoK3 

9. BtoKKtS 

10. Kt takes R 

11. BtoB4 

12. Kt to B 7 

13. R to B sq 

14. Pto K B 3 

15. KttoQ'RS 

16. B takes B 

17. Q takes Kt 

18. Castles 

19. B to Kt 3 

20. K to Kt sq 

21. Kt to K 5 

22. Kt to Q 3 

23. Kt takes B 


4. B P takes P 

5. P to Q 4 

6. B to Q B 4 

7. Q to B 3 

8. P to Q 5 

9. Q to B 4 

10. Q takes B 

11. Kt to Q B 3 

12. Q takes P 

13. Kt to B 3 

14. Kt to Q Kt 5 

15. B takes P 

16. Kt to Q 6 (ch) 

17. P takes Q 

18. B takes Kt 

19. P to Q 7 (ch) 

20. BtoB4 


21. K to B sq 

22. R to K sq 

23. Q takes R 
And White resigns. 

EiTD-GrAMBS AOT) Pboblems. — Considerable attention has 
been devoted by writers on chess to the examination of 
end-games, and many of the particular combinations of 
forces that are apt to occur have been fully and carefully 
analyzed. The study of and taste for problems have 


become very general in the chess community, especially 
within the last twenty years; and to minister to the 
growing public demand for such compositions is now 
an important function of chess periodicals, and of the 
numerous serial publications that devote a column to chess. 
The six problems given below ^ are prize-winnei's. The 
solutions (necessarily the leading variations only) will be 
found at the close of the article, p. 603. 

Vakiotts Theoeies as to the Invention- of Chess. — 
The origin of the game of chess is lost in obscurity, a fact 
which has rather invited than repelled learned speculations 
on the subject. The invention of the pastime has been 
variously ascribed to the Greeks, Romans, Babylonians, 
Scythians, Egyptians, Jews, Persians, Chinese, Hindus, 


^ Problem No. 1. 

By J. Kliiig. 

(Adjudged the best two -move problem of the British Chess 



White to play and mate in t-wo moves. 

PnoBLEM No. 2. 

By the Rev. George M ‘Arthur. 

(The prize problem of the Cambridge Tourney, 1860.) 
black. 
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Arabians, Arancanians, Castilians, Irish, and Welsh. Not 
content with upholding the claims of nations or races, 
some have endeavoured to fis upon particular individuals 
as the originators of the game ; and, amongst others, the 
following have found supporters : — Japhet, Shem, King 
Solomon, the wife of Ravan king of Ceylon, the philosopher 
Xerxes, the Grecian prince Palamedes, Hermes, Aristotle, 
the brothers Lydo and Tyrrhene, Semiramis, Zenobia, 
Attains who died about 200 b.c., the mandarin Hansing, 
the Brahman Sissa, and Shatrenscha, stated to be a 
celebrated Persian astronomer. Many of these ascriptions 
are of course fabulous, others rest upon little authority, and 
some of them proceed from easily traceable errors, so where 
the Pkoman games of Lucius Latruncidorum and Ltidiis 
Calcidorimy the Welsh recreation of Taidhirrdd, i.e., 

Phoblem No. 3. 

By F. Healey. 

(One of tlic first-pri 2 e set of the Bristol To-arA:ey, 2861.) 

BLACK. 



Problem No. 4. 

By S. Loyd. 

(One of the second-prize set of the Paris Tourney, 1837.) 
BLACK. 



White to j>lay and mate in four moves. 


throw-board, and the ancient Irish pastime of Fithcheall 
are assumed to be synonymous with chess j whereas, so far 
as the Romans and Welsh are concerned, the contrary can 
be proved, while from what little is known of the Irish 
game it appears not to have been a sedentary game at all, 
but most likely an open-air recreation. The claims of the 
Chinese were advocated in a letter addressed by Mr Eyles 
Irwin in 1793 to the Earl Charlemont. This paper was 
published in the Tramaciions of the Roycd Irish Academy, 
and its purport was that chess, called in the Chinese tongue 
ckcng-M, which, according to Mr Irwin, means the “ royal 
game,” was invented in the reign of Kao Tsu, otherwise 
Lin Pang, then king, but afterwards emperor of Kiangnan, 
by a mandarin named Hansing, who was in command of 
an army invading the Shensi country, and who wanted to 

Problem No. 5. 

By Lieutenant S. A. Sorensen. 

(One of the first-prize set of the British Chess Association Tourney, 
1872, and also adjudged the best four-move problem of the Tourney.) 

BLACK. 



Problem No. 6. 

By Dr Conrad Bayer. 

(One of the first-prize set of the British Chess Association Tourney 
1862, and also adjudged the best problem in the Tourney.) 
BLACK. 
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amuse tis soldiers when in winter quarters so that they 
might no longer clamour to return home. According to the 
narrative, this invasion of the Shensi country by Hansing 
took place about 174 b.c. Captain Hiram Cox, in a com- 
mentary upon the above letter, states that the game is 
called by the Ohinese chohe-clioo-hong lei, literally, “ the 
play of the science of war." (See also a paper published 
by the Hon. Dames Barrmgton in the 9th vol. of the 
Arcliceologia.) Mr N. Bland, M.B.AS., in his Persian 
Chess (London, 1850), endeavours to prove that the 
Persians were the inventors of chess, and he maintains 
that the game, after being born in Persia, found a home in 
India, whence, after a series of ages, it was brought back 
to its original birth-place. The view', however, which has 
been most seriously put forward, and which has obtained 
the most credence, is that which attributes the origin of 
chess to the Hindus. Dr Hyde of Oxford, waiting in 1694 
[De Ludis Orientalihus), seems to have been the first to 
propound this theory. He, however, laboured under two 
somewhat serious disadvantages ; he appears to have been 
ignorant of the game itself, and the treasures of ancient 
Hindu knowledge contained iu Sanskrit records were not 
accessible in his time. About 1783-89 Sir William Jones 
took up the mantle of Hyde, and in an essay published in 
the 2d vol. of Asiatio PeseaJ'ches, argued that Hindustan 
vras the cradle of chess, the game having been known there 
from time immemorial by the name of cliaUiranga, that is, 
the four angas," or members of an army which are said 
in the Amaralcoslia to be elephants, horses, chariots, and 
foot soldiers. As applicable to real armies, the term 
chaturanga is frequently used by the epic poets of India. 
Sir William Jones was resident in Bengal, and was 
president of the Asiatic Society of that province; he 
commenced the study of Sanskrit to assist him in his 
Judicial functions, and was the first who possessed real and 
profound knowiedge of that language ; he was, besides, 
well acquainted with and fond of chess, so that altogether 
he was more advantageously situated than Hyde for 
forming an opinion upon the matter. His essay is 
substantially a translation of and a commentary upon the 
Bhawishya Parana, in which is given a description of a 
four-handed game of chess played with dice. A pundit 
named Ehadhakaut informed him that this was mentioned 
iu the oldest law books, as also that it was invented by 
the wife of Ravau, king of Lanka (Ceylon), in the second 
age of the world, in order to amuse that monarch while 
Eama was besieging his metropolis. This account claims 
for chess an existence of 4000 or 5000 years. Sir William, 
however, grounds his opinions as to the Hindu origin of 
chess upon the testimony of the Persians, and not upon the 
above manuscript ; while he considers the game described 
therein to be more modern than the Persian game. Though 
sure that the latter came from and was invented iu India, 
he yet, with commendable candour, admits that he could 
not find any account of it in the classical writings of the 
Brahmans. He lays it down that chess under the Sanskrit 
name chaturanga was exported from India into Persia in 
the 6th century of our era ; that by a natural corruption 
the old Persians changed the name into chatrang, but their 
country was soon afterwards taken possession of by the 
Arabs, who had neither the initial nor final letter of the 
word in their alphabet, wherefore, they altered it farther 
into Shatranj, which name found its way presently into the 
modem Persian, and ultimately into the dialects of India. 

So far Sir William J ones ; but Captain Hiram Cox, in 
a letter upon Burmese chess, written in 1799, andpubKshed 
in the 7th vol. of Asiatic Researches, refers to the above 
essay, and considers the four-handed game described in the 
above-mentioned Sanskrit manuscript to be the most 
ancient form of chess, — the Burmese and Persian games 


coming successively second and tliird in order of precedence- 
Later on, viz,, in the 11th and 24th vols. of the Arcliceologia, 
hlr Prancis Douce and Sir Frederick Madden expre.ssed 
themselves in favour of the views held by Hyde and his 
followers. 

This brings us to the issue of Professor Duncan Forbes’s 
History of Chess, in I860, in which Captain Cox’s views, 
as founded upon Sir William J ones’s Sanskrit manuscript 
are upheld and developed into an elaborate theory. 
Professor Forbes holds that the four-handed game of 
chaturanga described in the Bhawishya Purana was the 
primeval form of chess ; that it was invented by a people 
whose language was Sanskrit (i.e., the Hindus) ; and that 
it was known and practised in India from a time lost in 
the depths of a remote antiquity, but, as he considers, for 
a period the duration of which may have been from 3000 
to 4000 years before the 6th century of the Christian era. 
He endeavours to show, though certainly quite specula- 
tively, for he adduces no proof, how the four armies 
commanded by four kings in Sir William Jones’s manuscript 
became converted into two opposing armies, on which 
conversion he says that two of the kings were reduced 
to a subordinate position, and became “ monitors ’’ or 
“counsellors,” one standing by the side of the white and 
the other of the black king, these counsellors being the 
farzins from which we derive our queens. Among other 
points he argues, apparently with justice, that chaturanga 
was evidently the root of shatranj, for the latter wmrd he 
states is a mere exotic in the language of the inhabitants 
of Persia, defying all the ingenuity of their grammarians 
to make iktheir owm. 

Van der Linde, in his exhaustive work, Geschichte unci 
Litteratiir des Sehaclis}yiels (Berlin, 1874), has much to say 
of the origin theories, nearly all of which h© treats as so 
many myths. He agrees with those who consider that the 
Persians received the game from the Hindus; but the 
elaborate chaturanga theories of Forbes receive but scant 
mercy at the hands of the learned Dutch author. Van der 
Linde argues that chaturanga is always used of an army, 
aucl never of a game, by the old Indian poets ; that all 
Sanskrit scholars are agreed that chess is mentioned in 
none of the really ancient Hindu records ; that the Puranas 
generally, though formerly considered to be extremely 
old, are held in the light of modern researches to reach no 
further back in reality than the 10th century, — while, 
moreover, the copies of the Bhawishya Purana which are 
in the British Museum and Berlin Library do not contain 
the extract rehed upon by Forbes, though it is to be found 
in the Raghunandana, which was translated by Weber in 
1872, and is stated by Biihler to date from the l6th 
century. The ultimate outcome of Van der Linde’s studies 
appears- to be that chess certainly existed in Hindustan in 
the 8th century, and that probably that country is the 
land of its birth. While putting forth nothing as positive 
which cannot be proved, he inclines to the idea that the 
game originated among the Buddhists, whose religion was 
prevalent in India from the 3d to the 9th century. 
According to their ideas, war and the slaying of one’s fellow- 
man, for any purpose whatever, is criminal, and the 
punishment of the warrior in the next w'orld will be much 
worse than that of the simple murderer ; but they 
ministered to the combative propensities of human nature 
by inventing the bloodless warfare of chess as a harmless 
imitation of and a substitution for the carnage of the 
battle-field. In opposition to Forbes, therefore, and 
agreeing with Sir William Jones, Van der Linde takes the 
view tlmt the four-handed game of the above-mentioned 
manuscript is a comparatively modern adaptation of the 
primal Hindu chess, and he altogether denies that there is 
any proof of the game in whatever form having the antiquity 
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attributed to it. Certainly, internal evidences seem to 
contradict the view of Sir William Jones’s manuscript being 
a very ancient testimony; for it mentions two great sages, 
Yyasa and Gotama, the former as teaching chaturanga to 
Prince Yudhishthira, and the other as giving an opinion 
upon certain principles of the game ; but this cotild not 
well be, seeing that it was played with dice, and all games 
of hazard were positively forbidden by Menu. It would 
appear also that Indian manuscripts cannot be absolutely 
relied on in evidence of the antiquity of their contents ; for 
the climate has the effect of destroying such writing in a 
period of 300 or 400 years. They must therefore be from 
time to time re-copied, and in this way later interpolations 
might easily creep in. 

Von der Lasa, who had, in an article prefixed to the 
Handbuck in 1864, accepted Forbes’s views, withdraw’s his 
support in a review of the work just noticed, published in 
the September and ]!lovember numbers of the Deutsche 
Schachzeitung, 1874, and expresses his adherence to the 
opinions set forth by Van der Linde. 

Altogether, therefore, we find the best authorities 
agreeing that chess existed in India before it is known to 
have been played anywhere else, — a fact which naturally 
leads them to fix upon that country as its probable birth- 
place. In this supposition they are strengthened by the 
names of the game and of some of the pieces. Shatranj, 
as Forbes has well pointed out, is a foreign word among 
the Persians and Arabians, whereas its natural derivation 
from the term chaturanga strike an ordinarily educated 
as well as a scholarly mind. Again, al-fil, the Arabic 
name of the bishop, means the elephant, otherwise aleph- 
hind, the Indian ox. As to how long chess has re^y 
existed, unless we choose to rely upon evident myths and 
old fables, we shall find no ground whatever for attributing 
to it the great antiquity that some have maintained. Our 
earliest authority is Masudi, an Arabic author who wrote 
about 950 a.d. According to him, shatranj had existed 
long before his time ; hut the spirit of historic criticism 
will not permit of our unreservedly accepting his testimony 
in that regard. Say that he may speak not only for h^ 
own generation but for a couple of centuries before, and 
that will give an existence to chess of over a thousand 
years, a respectable period of time enough, and one to be 
satisfied with until a greater duration be proved. 

Chess in Eaely and Medical Times. — ^The dimness 
which shrouds from view the origiu of chess naturally 
obscures also its early history. All kinds of fables and 
legends lie in the way of the inquirer, and obstruct his 
progress, so that until a comparatively recent date a firm 
historical foundation is not to be found. We have seen 
that chess crossed over from India into Persia, and became 
known in the latter country by the name of shatranj. 
Some have imderstood that word to mean “ the play of the 
king ; ” but undoubtedly Sir William Jones’s derivation 
carries with it the most plausibility, if indeed his reasons 
may not be said to amount to a demonstration of the 
correctness of Ms view. But how and when the game was 
introduced into Persia we have no means of knowing. 
True, the Persian poet Firdusi, iu his historical poem, 
the Shahnama, gives an account of the introduction of 
shatranj into Persia in the reign of HausMrawan (Chosroes), 
to whom came ambassadors from the sovereign of Hind, 
z.e., India, with a chess-hoard and men, askiig him to 
solve if he could the secrets of tiie g^me, and otherwise to 
pay tribute. HausHrawan was the contemporary of 
Justinian, and reigned in the 6th century of our era. 
Professor Forbes seems to think that this poem may be 
looked upon as substantially an authentic history and 
credited as such. This appears, however, to be somewhat 
dangerous, especially as Firdusi lived some 450 years 
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after the supposed event took place. Other Persian and 
Arabian writers state that shatranj came into Persia from 
India, and there appears, as we have seen, such a consensus 
of opinion as may be considered to settle that part of the 
question. We have then the game passing from the 
Hindus to the Persians, thence to the Arabians after they 
took possession of Persia in the 7th century, and from 
whom directly or indirectly it came to various parts of 
Europe, at a time which cannot be definitely fixed upon, 
but wMch was either in or before the 11th century. That 
the source of the European game is Arabic is clearly enough 
deducible, not merely from the words “ check ” and 
mate, ” which are evidently from Shah mat, but also 
from the names of some of the pieces, to he noticed further 
on. There are various chess legends having reference to 
the 7th and 8th centuries, but these may be passed by as 
presenting no appearance of historical verity ; and equally 
unworthy of credence appear the many Oriental and 
Occidental romances which revolve around those two great 
central figures, Harun al EasMd and Charlemagne. There 
is no proof that either of them knew anything of chess, or, 
so far as the latter is concerned, that it had been introduced 
into Europe in his time. True, there is an account given 
in Gustavus Selenus, taken from various old chronicles, as 
to the SCO of Prince Okar or Otkar of Bavaria having been 
killed by a blow on the temple struck by a son of Pepin 
after a game of chess ; and there is another well-known 
tradition as to the magnificent chess-board and set of men 
said to have been sent over as a present by the Empress 
Irene to Charlemagne. But both tales are not less 
mythical than the romance which relates how the great 
Frankish monarch lost his kingdom over a game of chess 
to Guerin de Montglave; for Van der Linde shows that 
there was no Bavarian prince of the name of Okar or 
Otkar at the period alluded to, and in an equally relentless 
manner the sceptical Dutch writer breaks down the tradition 
about Irene’s chessmen. With respect to Harun al EasMd, 
among the various stories told wMch connect Mm with 
chess, there is one that at first sight may seem entitled to 
some degree of credit. In the annals of the Moslems by 
Abulfed^ there is given a copy of a letter stated to be 
“ From Hicephorus, emperor of the Eomans, to Harun, 
sovereign of the Arabs,” wMch (using Professor Forbes’s 
translation) after the usual compliments, runs thus: — 
“ The empress ^Irene) into whose place I have succeeded, 
looked upon you as a RvJch and herself as a mere Pawn, 
therefore she submitted to pay you a tribute more than 
the double of wMch she ought to have exacted from you. 
All this has been owing to female weakness and timidity. 
How, however, I insist that you, immediately on reading 
this letter, repay to me all the sums of money you ever 
received from her. If you hesitate, the sword shall settle 
our accounts.” Hanm’s reply, written on the back of the 
Byzantine emperor’s letter, was terse and to the point. It 
ran thus: — “ In the name of God the merciful and gracious. 
From Harun, the commander of the faithful, to the Eoman 
dog Hicephorus. I have read tMne epistle, thou son of an 
infidel mother ; my answer to it thou shalt see, not hearP 
Harun was as good as his word, for he marched immediately 
as far as Heraclea, devastating the Eoman territories with 
fire and sword, and soon compelled Nicephoros to sue for 
peace. Now the points wMch give authority to this 
narrative and the alleged correspondence are that the 
relations wMdi they assume between Irene and Nicephorus 
on the one hand and the warlike caliph on the other are 
confirmed by the Mstory of those times, wMle, also, the 
straightforward brevity of Harun’s reply commends itself 
as what one might expect from Ms solMer-Hke character. 
Still, the fact must be remembered, that Abulfeda lived 
[ about five centuries after the time to wMch he refers. 
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Perhaps we may assume it to be not improbable that the 
correspondence is genuine ; but the words “ rukh ” and 
“pawn” may have been substituted for other terms of 
comparison origiaallj made use of. 

As to how chess was introduced into Western and 
Central Europe nothing is really known. The Spaniards 
very likely received it from their Moslem conquerors, the 
Italians not improbahly from the By 2 antines, and in either 
case it would pass northwards to France, going on. thence 
to Scandinavia and England. Some say that chess was 
introduced into Europe at the time of the Crusades, the 
theory bemg that the Christian warriors learned to play it 
at Constantinople. This supposition is negatived by a 
curious epistle of Cardinal Damianus, bishop of Ostia, to 
Pope Alexander 11. written about 1061 A.D., which, 
assuming its authenticity, shows that chess was known in 
Italy before the date of the first crusade. The cardinal, 
as it seems, had imposed a penance upon a bishop whom 
he had found diverting himself at chess ; and in his letter to 
the Pope he repeats the language he had held to the erring 
prelate, viz., “Was it right, I say, and consistent with thy 
duty, to sport away thy evenings amidst the vanity of 
chess, and defile the hand which offers up the body of the 
Lord, the tongue that mediates between God and man, 
vuth the pollution of a sacrilegious game?” Following 
up the same idea the statutes of the church of Elna, in the 
3d vol. of the Cowicils of Spaiii, say, “ Clerks playing at 
dice or chess shall he ipso facto excommunicated.” Eudes 
de Sully, bishop of Paris under Philip Augustus, is stated 
in the Ordomi. des Hois de France, to have forbidden clerks 
to play the game, and according to the Hist. Eccles. of 
Fleury, St Louis king of France condemned to a fine all 
who should play it. Ecclesiastical authorities, however, 
seem to have differed among themselves upon the 
question whether chess was or was not a lawful game 
according to the canons, and Peirino, DeFraelat. chap. 1, 
holds that it was permissible for ecclesiastics to play 
thereat. Among those who have taken an unfavourable 
view of the game may be mentioned John Huss, who, 
when in prison, deplored his having played at chess, where- 
by he had lost time and risked being subject to violent 
passions. Among authentic records of the game may be 
quoted the Alexiad of the Princess Anna Comnena, in 
w'hich she relates how her father, the Emperor Alexius, 
used to divert his mind from the cares of state by playing at 
chess with his relatives. This emperor died in 1118, Con- 
cerning chess in England there is the usual mingle-mangle 
of the legendary and the possibly true. Snorre Sturleson 
relates that as Canute was playing at chess with Earl 
Ulfr, a quarrel arose, which resulted in the latter upsetting 
the hoard, with the further consequenee of his being mur- 
dered in church a few days afterwards by Canute’s orders. 
Carlyle, in his recent work, The Early Kings of Norway, 
repeats this tale, but Van der Linde treats it as a myth ; 
and certainly the act imputed to the great minded Dane 
seems altogether inconsistent with, his character. The 
Ramsey Chronicle relates how Bishop Utheric, coming to 
Canute at night upon, urgent business, found the monarch 
and his courtiers recreating themselves at dice and chess. 
There is nothing intrinsically improbable in this last narra- 
tive; but Canute died about 1035, and the date therefore 
is suspiciously early. Moreover, allowance must be made 
for the eELSe with which chroniclers turned other games, 
such as tables, (fee., into chess. "William the Conqueror, 
Henry I., John, and Edward I. are variously stated to 
have played at chess, but such assertions must be taken 
quantum, vcdeant. Not devoid of plausibility is the allega- 
tion that the Court of Exchequer derives its name from 
KscMquier; though whether, in support of the same 
idea, we are to believe, as is stated by an old writer, that 


at the coronation of Pdehard I. in 1189, six earls and 
barons carried a chess-board with the royal insignia to 
represent the said court is another thing. According to 
Edmonson’s Heraldry, twenty-six English families bore 
chess rooks in their coats of arms. Altogether, strewed 
about the chronicles and writings of the Middle Ages are 
many allusions to the game, but the subject cannot be 
further elucidated here ; though a word or two about the 
pieces and the changes they have undergone may be worth 
adding. 

The king seems always to have had the same move as at 
present ; but it is said he could formerly be captured. 
There seems no recorded proof, however, of his ever having 
been subject to this liability in the real shatranj. His 
castling privilege is a European invention ; in lieu thereof 
he formerly leaped two and even three squares, and also 
to his Kt fid, which would be a knight’s move. Castling 
dates no further back than the first half of the 16th 
century. The queen has suffered curious changes lu name, 
sex, and power. In shatranj she was called farz or firz 
(also farzan, farzin, and farzi), signifying a “ counsellor,” 
“ minister,” or “ general,” This was Latinized into farzia 
or fercia. The French slightly altered the latter form into 
fierce, fierge, and as some say, vierge, which, if true, might 
explain her becoming a female. Another and much more 
probable account has it that whereas a pawn on reaching 
an eighth square became a farzin, and not formerly any 
other piece, which promotion was of the same kind as at 
draugkts (in French, dames), so she became a dame or queen 
IS in the latter game, and thence dama, donna, &c. There 
are old Latiu manuscripts in which the terms ferzia and 
regina are used indifferently. The queen formerly moved 
only one square diagonally, and was consequently the 
weakest piece on the board. The immense power she now 
possesses seems to have been conferred upon her so late as 
•about the middle of the 15th century, and there can be 
little doubt that her investiture therewith arose analogically 
through the similarity of the powers of promotion possessed 
alike by the pawns and the common men in draughts. It 
will be noticed that under the old system the queens could 
never meet each other, for they operated on diagonals of 
different colours. The bishop’s scope of action was also 
very limited formerly ; he could only move two squares 
diagonally, and had no power over the intermediate squares, 
which he could leap over whether they were occupied or 
not. One result of the peculiar motion of the bishops was 
that they could never encounter each other even when 
running on diagonals of the same colour. This limitation 
of their powers prevailed in Europe until the 15th century. 
This piece, according to Forbes, was called among the 
Persians, pil, an elephant, but the Arabs, not having the 
letter p in their alphabet, wrote it fil, or with their defi.nite 
article al-fil, whence alphilus, alfiuus, alfi.ere, the latter 
being the word used by the Italians ; while the French no 
doubt get their fol and fou from the same source. The 
pawns formerly could move only one square at starting ; 
their powers in this respect were increased about the early 
part of the 16th century. It was customary for them on 
arriving at an eighth square to be exchanged only for a 
farziu (queen), and not any other piece ; therefore, the 
plurality of queens is not, as some suppose, a new doctrine. 
The rooks and knights appear to have always had the same 
powers as at present. As to the chess boards they were 
formerly uncoloured, and it is not until the 13th century 
that we hear of checkered boards being used in Europe. 

Modern Histoey oe Chess. — The remarkable, not to 
say revolutionary, changes which, commencing about the 
middle of the 15th century, transformed the mediseval 
shatranj into our modem chess, took place most probably 
first in Prance,, and thence made their way into Spain, 
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v.here tlie new game was called Axedrezdt la Bauia, being 
also adopted by the Italians under the name of chess alia 
rahiosa. This revolution of the ancient method of play is 
contemporaneous with that tide of discovery which set in 
shortly after the conquest of Constantinople, and culminated 
in the introduction of typography, the discovery of America, 
the enunciation of the Copernican theory, &c. The time 
of the first important writer on modern chess, the Spaniard 
E,uy Lopez de Segura (1561), is also the period when the 
latest improvemeut, castling, was introduced, for his book 
{Libro de la hiveticioti liberal y arte del juego del Axedrez), 
though treating of it as already in use, also gives the old 
mode of play, which consisted of a solitary leap of the 
king. Shortly afterwards, the old shatranj d^appears 
altogether, the struggle for existence resulting as usual in 
the victory of the stronger. Of Lopez it may be said that 
he was the first who merits the name of chess analyst, as 
he gives reasons for his different variations in the openings, 
and for holding difierent opinions from his predecessor 
Damiano. At this time flourished the flower of the 
Spanish and Italian schools of chess — ^the former represented 
by Lopez, Geron, Santa Maria, Busnardo, and Avalos , the 
latter by Giovanni Leonardo da Cutri (il Puttmo), and 
Paolo Boi (il Syracusano). In the years 1562-1575, 
both Italian masters visited Spain, and defeated their 
Spanish antagonists, so that this period is rightly considered 
as that when international chess tournaments first took 
place. The following century yielded a great number of 
chess writers, but scarcely any great players ; and, in fact, 
during tbe whole 17th century, we find but one worthy to 
be mentioned, viz., the very ingenious Giacchino Greco (il 
Calabrese), whose recorded games abound in the most 
beautiful, but often not very sound, combinations. The 
middle of the 18th century inaugurates a new era in chess, 
for now the compilations and reprints of very indifferent 
writers were abandoned by the student and relegated to the 
collections of bibliophilists. Instead we find real chess- 
players and painstaking analysts. The leading man of 
this time was Prangois Andre Danican Philidor. He was 
born the 7th of September 1726 at Dreux, near Paris, 
played chess very early, and was trained by the M. de 
Kemur Sir de Legal, the then star of the Caf d de la Rdgence, 
which has been the centre of French chess ever since the 
commencement of the 18th century. In 1747 Philidor 
visited England, and defeated the Arabian player Phillip 
Sfcamma by 8 games to 1 and 1 draw. In 1749 he 
published in London his Analyse des tehees, a book which 
went through more editions and was more translated than 
a score of other works upon the game. In fact it was the 
chess Koran. During more than half a century Philidor 
travelled much in England, HoUand, and Germany; but 
unfortunately he never went to Italy, the only country 
where he could have found opponents of first-rate skill 
Italy was represented in Philidor’s time by a trio 
renowned in the history of chess as forming the Modenese 
school — Ercole del Kio, LoUi, and Ponziani The style 
of these experts was less sound than that of Philidor, but 
certainly a much finer and, in principle, a better one. It 
may be added that as an analyst the Frenchman was 
in many points refuted by Ercole del Rio, who wrote 
under the nom de ‘plnme of the Anonymous Modenese. 
Blindfold chess play, already exhibited in the 11th 
century by Arabian and Persian experts, was taken 
up afresh by Philidor, who played on many occasions 
three games simultaneously without sight of board or men. 
These exhibitions were given in London, which he visited 
every season from 1784 as the guest of the Chess Club in 
St James’s Street ; and he died in that city on the 24th of 
August 1795. As eminent players of this period must he 
mentioned Count Ph. J. van Zuylen van Nyevelt (1743- 
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1826), and the German J. Allgaier (1763-1823), after 
whom is called a well-known brilliant variation of the 
King’s Gambit. Philidor’s mantle was taken up by 
Alexander Louis Hunoro Lebreton Deschapelles (1780- 
1847), who possessed undoubtedly a great genius for the 
game, and was its champion for many years, notwithstand- 
ing that he lacked all knowledge of the theory. The only 
player who is known to have fought Deschapelles not 
unsuccessfully on even terms is the veteran John Cochrane. 
The Frenchman generally declined to play except at odds, 
and he was ever ready to handicap himself liberally. He lost, 
however, a match (1821) to W. Lewis, to w’hom he con- 
ceded the pawn and move, the Englishman winning 1 and 
drawing xhe 2 others. Deschapelles’s greatest pupil, and 
the strongest player France ever possessed, was Louis 
Charles Mahd de Labourdonnais — born in 1797 — who was 
the leader of the French school from 1821 until his death 
in December 1840. His most memorable achievement was 
his contest with the English champion, Alexander Mac- 
donnell, in a series of matches which resulted in the French 
player winning in the proportion of 3 to 2 of all the 
games played. 

The English school of chess commenced about the 
beginning of the present century, and Sarratt was its first 
leader. He flourished from 1808 to 1821, aud was 
followed by his great pupil W. Lewis, who, however, 
exhibited his skill iu practical play for a short time only, 
and will be principally remembered for his writings, which 
stamp him as a great and original chess analyst. His 
literary career belongs to the period from 1818 to 1848, 
and he died in 1869. A. MacdonneE has been already 
mentioned; he was born in 1798 and died in 1835. He 
was a very ingenious and brilliant player, but lacked 
soundness. To the same period belongs also Captain 
Evans, the inventor of the celebrated Evans Gambit 
(1828), who died at a very advanced age in 1873; Perigal, 
who participated in the correspondence matches against 
Edinburgh and Paris; George Walker, for thirty years 
chess editor of BelVs Life in London, who is stiU alive ; 
and John Cochrane, who has crossed swords with every 
strong player from Deschapelles downwards, and is still in 
constant play In the same period Germany possessed 
but one player who was above the mediocrities of the 
time, — ^J. Mendheim, whose name is connected with 
BerEn chess, in which city he resided from 1810 to 1836. 
The fifth decennium of the 19 th century is marked by the 
fact that the chess sceptre departed from the Freueh school, 
and was grasped by the English. After Labotirdonnais’a 
death Fournid de Saint-Amant became the leading player in 
France ; as such he visited Eugland in the early part of 
1843, and contended successfully against the best English 
players, including Howard Staunton ; but the latter soon 
took his revenge, for in Kovemher and December 1843 
the great match between Staunton and Saint-Amant took 
place in Paris, the English champion winning by 11 games 
to 6 with 4 draws. During the succeeding eight years 
Staunton maintained his reputation by defeating in 
matches upon even terms Popert, Horwitz, and Harrwitz, 
besides a number of strong amateurs to whom he conceded 
large odds. He had also two other matches with Harrwitz, 
one at pawn and two moves, and the other at pawn and 
move — the former being won by Staunton, and the latter 
lost by him. Staunton’s services in the cause of chess 
Eterature are adverted to below. That they were very 
great, and that the game in England owes much of its 
present popularity to him is not to be questioned, as also 
that for thirty years he occupied a position in the EngEsh 
chess world poss^sed by none of his contemporaries. 
Staunton was defeated by Anderssen at the London 
tournament in 1851, and from that time his match-playing 
V. — 76 
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career coEcluded. He died suddenly on the 32d of June 
1874, at the age of sisty-four. Among the contemporaries 
of Staunton, mention should certainly not be omitted of 
Henry Thomas Buckle, author of the History of Civilization. 
His remarkable powers as a chess-player were principally 
exhibited in games played only for recreation at Simpson's 
Chess divan, wherein he was successful over Kieseritzki, 
and used to concede odds to strong players such as Barnes, 
Bird, <kc. He beat Anderssen in 1861 — when the Breslau 
player was at the height of his strength — in a series of 15 
weU-eontested games played between them, by a majority 
of one game, and he also about the same time defeated 
Lowenthal in a match. 

In the ten years 1830-1840 a new school arose in Berlin, 
the seven leaders of which have been called the Pleiades. 
These were Bledow (1795-1846), Bilguer (1815-1840), 
Hanstein (1810-1850), Mayet (1810-1868), Schorn 
(1802-1850), B. Horwitz, born in 1809 and now living in 
London, and last, but not least, the eminent player and 
chess author. Von Heydebrandt und der Lasa, at present 
the imperial German ambassador at Copenhagen. As 
belonging to the same period must be mentioned the three 
Hungarian players, — Grimm, who died in Turkish Asia, 
whither he had fled after the insurrection of 1848 ", Szen, 
known by his successful combats with Labourdonnais (who 
conceded the Pesth player pawn and two moves, but lost 
11 games out of 12), bis competition in the 1851 tourneys, 
as also his general play with the strongest adepts of his 
time; and J. Lowenthal, lately deceased, whose career, 
however, belongs more naturally to the period of later 
British chess. Among other proofs of the skill of these 
Hungarians is the correspondence match in 1843-45 be- 
tween Pesth and Paris, won by the former. 

The first modern international chess tournament, held at 
London in 1851, marks the commencement of the present 
epoch, and was the forerunner of various similar contests 
between strong players of different nationalities. This 
tourney brought forward a player who, so far as beauty of 
combination goes, stands even to the present moment with- 
out a rival, viz., A. Anderssen, born in Breslau the 6th of 
July 1818. Before his appearance in England he had 
defeated aU his German antagonists, and at the above- 
mentioned tournament he took the first prize, having 
successively beaten L. Kieseritzki, Szen, Staunton, and Mr 
Wyvill, M.P. Anderssen played the same year in the 
tournament of the London Club, and again took first 
honours. In 1857 he competed in the Manchester tourney, 
but lost in the last round to Lowenthal, who consequently 
won the first prize, Anderssen having the second. In 
December 1858 Anderssen was beaten by Morphy in a 
match played at Paris, the score being 7 games to 2 and 
2 drawn. In 1860 tbe indefatigable Breslau player again 
visited Paris, and played successfully against J. Kolisch ; 
and he also defeated the latter in 1861 in a set match 
played at London by 4 games to 3. In the London tourna- 
ment of 1862, Anderssen took the first prize ; but in 1866 
he lost a match to Steinitz, the winner's score being 8 to 6. 
In 1869 Anderssen came out first in the Hotth German 
and Ehenish tournaments, and again in 1870 at the Baden- 
Baden congress ; but in the spring of 1871 he lost a match 
to Zukertort, score 5 to 2, and he took but the third prize 
at the Vienna congress of 1873. Altogether he has shown 
himself the most soldier-like of chess players, ever ready 
for the fight, and never caring to rest upon his reputation. 
Among those who may be reckoned as more or less owing 
their training to him ate the following eminent players : — 
D. Harrwitz, J. Dufresne, Max Lange, B. Suhle, P. 
Hirschfeld, G. B,. Neumann, E. Schallopp, S. Mieses, J. 
H, Zukertort, and many others. 

Paul Morphy, who beat Anderssen by such a decisive , 


majority of games, is considered by many competent judges, 
and probably with truth, to have been the strongest chess 
player that ever lived. His career was short but brilliant. 
Born in New Orleans on the 22d of June 1837, he was 
taught chess by bis father when only ten years of age, and 
in two years time became a strong player, able to contend 
with success against his uncle Mr Ernest Morphy and Mr 
Eugene Eousseau, both high-class experts. When not quite 
thirteen he played three games with Lowenthal, and won 
two of them, the other being drawn. He was twenty years 
of age when he competed in the New York congress of 1857, 
where he won the first prize, having defeated 0. H. Stanley, 
L. Paulsen, and other strong American amateurs. In 
1858 he visited Europe, and there met with a series of 
triumphs. He arrived first in England, and there defeated 
by large majorities Boden, Medley, Mongredien, Owen, Bird, 
and others. He also, in a match played in London, beat 
Lowenthal by 9 games to 3 and 2 drawn. In September 
of the same year (1858) he played a match at Paris with 
Harrwitz, whom he defeated by 5 to 2 and 1 drawn ; and 
later on he obtained a victory over Anderssen as above stated. 
During bis stay in Europe he on two or three occasions 
played without sight of board or men and simultaneously 
against eight strong players, each time with great success. 
He returned to America in May 1859, and here his chess 
career virtually finishes. He continued to play in his own. 
circle, but with decreasing interest in the game, until 1866, 

[ when he totally abandoned its practice and has never played 
since. 

Wilhelm Steinitz, born at Prague in 1836, and for the 
last fourteen years resident in London, took the sixth prize at 
the London congress of 1862. Immediately afterwards he 
defeated Blackburne in a match by 7 to 1 and 2 draws. 
In 1866 he beat Anderssen in a match by 8 games to 6 ; 
and in 1867 he took the third prize at the Paris tournament. 
In 1868 he carried off the first prize in the British Chess 
Association handicap, in 1870 the second prize of the 
Baden-Baden tournament, and in 1872 the first prize of 
the London grand tourney. In the last-mentioned year he 
defeated Zukertort in a match by 7 games to 1 and 4 draws. 
In 1873 he carried off the first prize at the Vienna congress ; 
and in 1876 he defeated BlackWne, winning 7 games right 
off. He has also won matches against Dubois, Mongredien, 
Deacon, and Bird, and in 1872-4 he, in conjunction with 
W. N. Potter, conducted and won a telegraphic correspon- 
dence match for London against Vienna. 

One of the special characteristics of the present time 
is the extraordinary power of playing blindfold chess 
which we now so often see exhibited. In Philidor’s age 
it was considered an almost incredible wonder that he 
should be able to play three simultaneous games without 
seeing board or men, but Paulsen, Blackburne, and 
Zukertort have often played 10 or 12 simultaneous blind- 
fold games, while even as many as 14 and 15 have been so 
played. 

With the following summary of tournaments contested 
daring the last 25 years, the modern history of chess may 
conclude : — 

1861. London. 1 Anderssen, 2 WyviU, 3 Williams, 4 Staunton, 5 
Szen, 6 Kennedy, 7 Horwitz, 8 Mucklow. 

1857. Manclieater. 1 Lowenthal, 2 Anderssen. 

„ New York. 1 Morphy, 2 L. Paulsen. 

1858. Birmingham. 1 Lowenthal, 2 Falkbeer. 

1860. Camhridge. 1 Kolisch, 2 Stanley. 

1861. Bristol. 1 L. Paulsen, 2 Boden. 

1862. London, 1 Anderssen, 2 L. Paulsen, 3 Owen, 4 G. Mac* 

Donnell, 5 S. Duhois, 6 Steinitz. 

1865. Dublin. 1 Steinitz, 2 MacDonneU. 

1866. Eedcar. 1 DeVere, 

„ English Championship Cup, De Vere, 

„ British Chess Association. 1 Steinitz, 2 Green. 

1867. Paris. 1 Kolisch, 2 Winawer, 3 Steinitz, 4 Neumann. 
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1367. Dundee. 1 Neumann, 2 Steinitz, 3 De Vere and Mac- 

Donnell. 

1868. English Championship Cup. 1 Blackburne, 2 De Yere. 

1368. British Chess Association Handicap. 1 Steimtz, 2 Wisker, 

3 Blackburne. 

1870. Baden-Baden. 1 Anderssen, 2 Steinitz, 3 Blackburne and 

Neumann. 

,, English Championship Cup. 1 Wisker, 2 Bum 

1870- 71. City of London Handicap. 1 Potter, 2 De Yere. 

1871- 72. Do. lSteinitz,2 Keats (at odds) 

1872. London. 1 Steinitz, 2 Blackburne, 3 Zukertort. 

„ English Championship Cup. 1 Wisker (becoming per- 
manent holder of the Cup), 2 De Yere. 

1373. Yienna. 1 Steinitz, 2 Blackburne, 3 Anderssen, 4 Bosen- 

thal. 

1376. London. 1 Blackburne, 2 Zukertort, 3 Potter. 

Literature of the Game. The number of works tbat have 
been written upon chess in various languages is very large ; and 
only a few of the principal books on this subject can be cursorily 
alluded to here. Confining ourselves to those authors who have treated 
of the practice and science of the game, we may begin with Jacobus 
de Cessolis, otherwise Jacopo Dacciesole, whose main object, however, 
though he gives the moves, kc., was to teach morals rather than 
chess. He was a Dominican friar, and his treatise, Solatium, Ludi 
Scacchoriim, scilicet, Libellus di J^Ionbiis Hominum et Officiis 
Nolilkm, was written before the year 1200. It was afterwards 
translated into French, and in the year 1474 Caxton, under the 
title of The Game and Playe of the Chesse, printed an English trans- 
lation of the French version. It has been held by many that this 
was the first book printed in England. 

In 1490 we have Die Gottinger Sandsclirift, a work containing 
nine different openings and fifty problems. The author of this 
manuscript is not known. It is supposed that both he and Lueena 
were indebted to an earlier source, now unknown. Then comes 
Yicent, a Spanish writer, whose book bears date 1495, This is pretty 
well all we know about him, for only the title page has been pre- 
served, the rest of the work having been lost in the first Carlist 
war, forty years ago. Of Lueena, another Spanish author who 
wrote in or about 1497, we are better informed. His treatise 
{JEtspeticiondes Amares y Arte de Axedres) comprises various practi- 
cal chess matters, including 150 positions, illustrated by 160 well 
executed wood-cuts. Yarious of those positions are identical with 
those in Die Gottinger Sarudschrift. Damiano’s work is an un- 
acknowledged reproduction of Lucena’s. In the sixteenth century 
works upon the game were written by Damiano (as just mentioned), 
Euy Lopez, and Horatio Gianutio della Mantia; in the seven- 
teenth century by Salvio, Polerio, Gustavus Selenus, Carrera, Greco, 
Fr. Antonio, and the authors of the Traiti de Laitsaune; in the 
eighteenth century by Beitin, Stamma, Ercole del Eio, Lolli, Cozio, 
Philidor, Ponziani, Stein, Yan Nyevelt, Allgaier, and Peter Pratt ; 
in the present century by J. F. lY. Koch and C. F. Koch, Sarratt, 
John Cochrane, "Wm, Lewis, Silberschmidt, Ghnlam Kassim and 
James Cochrane, George Walker, A. MacDonnell, Jaenisch, Petroff, 
Yon Bilguer, Von der Lasa, Staunton, Kling and Horwitz, Bledow, 
Dubois, Kieseritzki, Llax Lange, LowenthaX Dufresne, Neumann, 
Suhle, Zukertort, Preti, and others. The titles of several recent 
works by English writers are quoted below. 

English chess owes much to W. Lewis and George Walker for 
their multifarious liters^ labours in the early part of the present 
century, the former being the best original analyst that England 
has yet produced. But to Howard Staunton must be aseribew. the 
most important share in creating the popularity which the game 
has achieved in this country, ifis victory over St Amant in 1843, 
and his successful career as a match player during the ensuing e^ht 
years, tended in the first place to attract the popular attention, 
while his works gave a style and a shape to the practice of the g^c 
amongst his countrymen such as contributed much towards laying 
the basis of that h^h degree of excellence which now ehaxacterises 
chess playing in Englana Staunton’s first work, the Chess Player's 
SanMooTc, was pubnshedin 1847, and again (revised) in 1848. For 
want of further adequate revisiou many of its variations are now 
out of date, while later additions and discoveries naturally find no 
place therein ; but taking the Handbooh as it was when issued, very 
Sigh praise must be bestowed upon the author for the good ju^- 
ment, ability, and painstaking labour evidenced in the compimtion 
of the work. If there be anything wanting in original mialysis, 
this is more than compensated for by the care, acumen, learning, and 
research which enabled Mm to utilize and condense in a dear, 
intelligible, and attractive form all the stores of knowledge then 
accessible. His other works are the Chess PlayePs Tend Booh and 
The Chess Player's Oompaniem, (1849), the latter being a collection of 
his 0 T;pi games, the Gh^ Praxis (1860), and various smaller treatises. 
As has been already stated, the laws of the game, as laid down in 
the Praxis, form the basis of the roles adopted by the British Chess 
Association in 1862, the main differences between the two codes 
arising from a mitigation in the Association laws of some of the 


severe penalties laid down in the Praxis, and the enactment of 
the “Dummy Pawn" rule, whereby a pawn on reaching an eight 
square may, if the player chooses, remain a pawn. In 1840 
Staimton established the Chess Player's Chronicle, wMch periodical 
he continued to edit until 1856, while for four years — commenciBg 
in 1865 — he carried on the CTiess World. Moreover, he was the 
chess editor of the Illustrated London News during a period of 
tMrty years, viz,, from 1844 tOl his death in 1874. The service-s 
which he rendered to chess in thus popularizing the game and suc- 
cessfully engrafting it upon our periodical literature have been 
admitted in all quarters. In this respect also George lYalker's 
work in Bell's Life in London, of which publication he was the 
chess editor for forty years, should not go without special acknow- 
ledgment. To Staunton's works must now be added his posthu- 
mous Chess Theory and Practice, edited and prepared for the 
press by E. B. Wormald, 1876. 

Among Continental chess authorities Yon Heydebrandt and der 
Lasa (more usually known by his second title) stands pre-eminent. 
The German Mandhucli, the famous volume with wliich his name is 
inseparably associated, was commenced in 1843 by Von Bilguer, 
who died before the first edition w'as completed. The second, tMrd, 
fourth, and fifth editions (the last published in 1874) were success- 
ively edited and revised hy Yon der Lasa, and the book now stands 
a lasting monument of Ms genius and industry. 

Of recent Enghsh works upon the openings the foUoiving may 
be mentioned : — The Booh of Chess, by G. H. Selkirk, 1868 ; Keg 
to the Chess Openings, by Thomas Long, 1871 , Positions in the Chess 
Openings, by the same author, 1874; Chess Openings, by F. W. 
Longman, 1874 ; Synopsis of the Chess Openings, by Wm. Cook, 
1874 ; The Chess Player's Manual, by G. H. D. Gossip, 1875 ; and 
The Chess Openings, by Robert B, 'VVormald, 1875. There has also 
lately appeared a selection of games, compiled by H. E. Bird, under 
the title of Chess Masterpieces, 1875 ; and likewise the following 
collections of problems, viz., Chess Problems, by J. Pierce, M.A., 
and “W. T. Pierce, 1873 ; Supplement to Chess Problems, by the 
same authors, 1874; and English Chess Problems, a selection of 
chess problems by the best English composers living and lately 
deceased, also put forth by the brothers Pierce, 1876. 


Solutions of Problems at pages 596, 597, 


Problem No. 1. 

1. Q to Q R sq 1, Anything 

2. R or Kt mates accordingly 


1. BtoKtS 

2. Q to K B 5 (ch) 

3. Q or B mates 

2. Q to B 7 icc. 

2. Q takes P 
2. Q takes P (ch) 


Problem No. 2. 

1. KtoK3 

2. Any move. 

If 1. K to Q 3 
If 1. K to Q aq 
If 1. R to R 3, or R to K B 8 


Problem No. 3. 

1. R to K R sq 1. B to K sq 

2. Q to Q Kt sq 2. Any move 

3. Q mates accordingly 


Problem No. 4. 


1. 

QtoRS 

1. P to Kt 7 

2. 

Q to K Kt 8 

2. P moves 

3. 

Q to Q 5 

3. K takes either Pawn 

4. 

Q mates 

Problem No. 5. 

1. 

R to K B 3 

1. Kt takes R 

2. 

KttoB6 (ch) 

Q to Q 5 (ch) 

2. K takes P 

3. 

8. Kt takes Q 

4. 

B mates 

If 1. Kt takes Kt or R to K 

2. 

KttoB6(ch) 

2. K takes P (best) 

3. 

Q to Q 4 (ch) 

3, K takes R 


Problem No. 6. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

2 . 

2 . 


Kt from Kt 6 takes P 
Q to K6 

Kt to B 5 (double ch) 

Kt from K B 4 takes P (ch) 
Kt or B mates 

P takes Kt (oh) &c. 

B takes Kt (ch) &c. 


1. P takes P 

2. P takes Q 

3. K to Q 6 (best) 

4. K moves 

Ifl. KttoB 6 (ch) 

If 1. Kt takes Kt (ch) 


m. N. P.) 
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OHESTEE, an ancient city of England in West 
Cheshire, the capital of the county, situated on the river Dee, 
miles from the open sea, 16 miles S.E. of Liverpool, and 
179 miles IST.W. of London by rail. The city is divided into 
four principal blocks by the four principal streets — North- 
gate Street, Eastgate Street, Bridge Street, and Watergate 
Street, which radiate at right angles from the Cross, and 
terminate in the four gates. These four streets exhibit in 
what are called “the Rows ” a characteristic feature of the 
city. Their origin is a mystery, and has given rise to 
much controversy and speculation. In lastgate Street, 
Bridge Street, and Watergate Street, the Rows exist on 
each side of the street throughout the greater part of their 
length, and may be described as continuous galleries open 
to the street, over and under which the houses lining the 
streets project, and which are formed as it were out of the 
front first-floor of the houses, approached by flights of steps 
from the roadway. The Rows are flagged or boarded under 
foot and ceiled above, thus forming a covered way, standing 
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in the same relation to the shops, which are at their back, as 
the foot pavement does in other towns. In Northgate Street, 
on the other hand, the Row on the west side is formed as it 
were out of the ground floor of the houses, having cellars 
oeneath, whUe on the east side the Row is formed at 
the same elevation as in the other three principal streets. 
In these streets are several examples of the old timbered 
bouses of tbe 17tb century, and some good specimens of 
modern imitations of them, — all combining to give a 
picturesque and foreign character to the town. There is 
also a chamber with stone groined roof of the 14tb century 
in the basement of a house in Eastgate Street, and another 
of a similar character in Watergate Street. A mortuary 
chapel of the early part of the 13th century exists in the 
basement of a house in Bridge Street. 

Chester is the only city in England that still possesses 
its walls perfect in their entire circuit of two miles. The 
gateways have all been rebuilt within the last hundred 
years, — -the north and east gates on the site of the Roman 
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gates. The Gros-venor Bridge, a single span of stone 200 
feet in length, tbe largest, save one over the Danube, it is 
believed, in Europe, carries the road to Wrexham and 
Shrewsbury over the Dee on the south-west, while the 
old bridge of seven arches is interesting on account of its 
antiquity and picturesque appearance. The city possesses 
but few public buildings besides the cathedral and the 
churches. The castle, with tbe ex- 
ception of “Cmsar’s Tower,” and a 
round tower with adjacent buildings 
in the upper ward, was taken down 
towards the end of the last century, 
and replaced by a gateway, a bar- 
racks, a county ball, a jail, and assize 
courts, — all buildings of pure classic 
architecture after the design of 
Thomas Harrison, a local architect, 
who was also the architect of the Grosvenor Bridge. In 
Northgate Street stands the town hall, a handsome stone 
building of Continental-Gothic design, which replaced 
the old Exchange, burnt down in 1 802, The market-place, 
a little to the south of it, was opened to the public in 1863. 
Near the north-west angle of the city walls is the infirmary, 
founded in 1761, capable of holding 1 00 beds, and furnished 
with a fever ward in a detached building to the east of it. 
Tbe savings-bank is a pretty Gothic structure in Grosvenor 
Street, erected in 1863. The Grosvenor Hotel, rebuilt by 
its owner, the late marquis of Westminster, is a handsome 
building near the east gate, the upper stories being timbered 
in accordance with tbe style of tbe old bouses in tbe city. 
Besides these may be mentioned tbe general post-office, 
designed after the Elizabethan style, the custom-house, the 
free bbrary, tbe music hall, and the training college. 
Among the most interesting of the ancient houses are 
Derby House, bearing the date 1591, Bishop Lloyd’s 
House, and God’s Providence House in Watergate Street, 
and the Bear and Billet in Lower Bridge Street ; the three 
last hear dates in the 17th century. The Natural Science 
Society, founded by Canon Kingsley, and the Archaeologi- 
cal Society have their lecture-rooms and museums at the 
Old Albion in Lower Bridge Street. 

Besides the Benedictine Abbey of St Werburgh, the 
Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the Carmelites had 
houses in Chester, and the sites of the first and last are 
still commemorated in the names of Grey Friars and 
IVhite Friars; St John’s, without the walls, was a 
collegiate church, with a dean, seven prebendaries, and 
four vicars. Chester was for a time in the diocese of 
Lichfield and Coventry, but in 1076, 

Peter, then bishop, restored the seat of 
the see to Chester, and made St John’s 
his cathedral; his successor, however, , 
removed the seat back to Coventry, and | 
in 1541 Henry VIII. erected Chester 
into an independent see, and tbe abbey I 
church of St Werburgh into the cathedral i 
of the diocese. He richly endowed the 
cathedral, and constituted in it a dean 
and six prebendaries, now reduced to 
four, who are styled canons. The 
King’s School for public education was ' 
founded by the same patron, and in it the king provided 
that 24 poor scholars should be taught free of charge. 
The school has now, however, been remodelled, and placed 
under a board of governors by the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners. Within the walls are the parish churches of 
St Oswald, founded about 1093 ; St Peter, founded before 
the Conquest; St Michael, probably founded before 1118; 
St Bridget, founded prior to 1224 ; the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, founded in or before the 12th century ; St Mary, 
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founded probably in tb^* Idtb century ; St Martin, founded 
prior to 1230; and St Olave, founded prior to tbe 12th 
century. Tbs two la:bt-named parishes are amalgamated 
with St Bridget and St !Michael respectively. In the suburbs 
are St John’s, St Paul in Boughton, Christ Church in 
Nevfton, All Saints in Hoole, and St Thomas. Among the 
Nonconformist places of worship, which represent aU the 
principal denominations, may be mentioned the Unitarian 
Chapel in Crook Lane, built originally by the followers of 
blatthew Henry, one of the ejected ministers. Pur the recrea- 
tion of the inhabitants provision is made by the New Gros- 
venor Park, presented to the town in 1867 by the marquis 
of Westminster, and the Eoodee, a level tract at the base 
of tbe city walls appropriated as a race course. 

The original charter which the city received from Earl 
Rannlph was confirmed, and the privileges extended, by 
many subsequent charters granted by difibrent sovereigns 
and princes. Of these the most important were that of 
Edward I., which granted the office of coroner, defined and 
extended the jurisdiction of the courts of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and granted freedom from toll, Ac., to the 
citizens throughout his domiuions ; that of Edward, the 
Black Prince, which defined and particularized the 
boundaries of the city, giving it a circuit of 12 or 14 miles, 
and granted jurisdiction of the river Dee to the mayor and 
citizens from a spot then and still called “ Iron Bridge ” 
above the city, to a point near Hoylake at the mouth of 
the river; and lastly, the charter of Henry YIL, which 
ordained that the corporation should consist of a mayor, 
24 aldermen, and 40 common councilmen, to be elected 
annually, created the office of recorder, regulated and gave 
exclusive jurisdiction to the mayor’s and sheriff’s courts, 
empowered the mayor to have his sword of state carried 
(in the absence of the king and his heirs) before all others 
with point upwards, and finally erected the city into a 
county by itself with a separate commission of the peace. 
The corporation thus constituted continued till the passing 
of the Municipal Corporations Act, under which the govern- 
ment of the city is now vested in the mayor, 10 aldermen, 
and 30 councilmen. The recorder is now a barrister 
appointed by the Crown, He is the judge of the local 
courts, called the Portmote (originally the mayor’s court), 
the Pentice (originally held before the two sheriffs in a 
building now pulled down, called the Pentice), and the 
Passage Courts now fallen into disuse. He also presides at 
the city court of quarter sessions, which, now alone retains 
a Kmited criminal jurisdiction, which once the city courts 
possessed even to the infliction of capital punishment. 

The population of the municipal (as distinguished from 
the parliamentary) borough was, according to the census of 
1861, 31,110, and in 1871, 35,257 (16,910 males and 
18,347 females). The area of the municipal borough is 
3lt37 acres, and that of the parb'amentary, which includes 
jjarts of Hoole, Saltney, Great Boughton, and Newtown, 
3455 acres, containing a population in 1871 of 38,390, and 
returning two members to parliament. The trade of the 
town is nominally represented by 23 guilds. Within the 
walls there is no extensive manufacture carried on, save 
that of shoes and boots for exportation and the wholesale 
home trade, and furniture and upholstery. In the suburbs 
shot and white and sheet lead are very largely manufactured, 
and flour of superior quality is produced. There are also 
several iron foundries, and the more humble manufacture of 
pipe-making has been carried on from a remote period. As 
a port there can be little doubt that Chester was at one 
time of importance, but the siltiug up of the channel of the 
Dee affected its commerce injuriously as early as the 15th 
century, and now the shipping trade is inconsiderable. 

The history of Chester reaches back to very early times. Higdeu 
ascribes the foundation of the town to a very remote period; but 
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the IVtlsh name by v Iiich it was even in HigJeii’s day and is still 
known — Caerlleon Vawr or Caerlleon ar Dyfyrdwy, which mean-: 
the “great camp or station of the legion on Dee,” — points to a 
Homan oiigin. It is the Deva of the Roman Itineraries, and from 
its po Jtion at the head of the then most important estuary on this 
jiart of the coast, and at a point where several Roman roads con- 
verged, it must scon have risen in prosperity and importance. The 
dignity of a Roman colonin has been claimed for it bysome writers, but 
there is no ceitain evidence on which such a claim can be grounded. 
The pick and spade, however, have levealed numerous proofs that 
it was “no mean city.” Among numerous altars from time to 
time evhuincd is one of rare occiurence with a Greek inscription, 
and dedicated by Hermogenes, a pliysician. Of the latest discoverir s 
the most remarkable was made in pulling down the Feathers Hotel 
on the east side of Bridge Street, when the remains of a fine basilii,a 
were brought to light, liamng a row of sev'en Corinthian piRars on 
either side once supporting its roof, and a series of apartments on 
its south side, — probably in connection with baths, — floored with 
tesselated and herring-bone tile pavements, and warmed by an exten- 
sive hj'pocaust, a portion of which is still to be seen underneath 
some adjoining houses. 

The town was walled, and in form was rectangular and equilateial 
or nearly so, hut was not co-extensive with the present city. The 
four principal streets followed generally the line of the present 
■streets ninning north and south and east and west, crossing each 
other in the centre of the town. The southern wall of the town, 
ranning from a point near the distance chair in the race- 
course, past St Bridget’s rectory eastwards, cut across the present 
city, about the top of Lower Bridge Street, just below St Michael’s 
Church, and joined the wall on the eastern side somewhere a little 
to the north of what are now called “The Wishing Steps,” and 
there was probably a tower at each angle of the wall, A Roman 
arch, however, stiR existing and impinging upon the Keep or 
“Ciesar’s” Tower in the Castle, and also another arch (now removed), 
incorporated into the waRs near the old bridge, and caRed “Tbe 
Ship Gate,” attest the existence of some outw’ork overhanging the 
river for the protection probably of the trajectus by which the 
Roman roads to the south and west, emerging from the town by tbe 
southern gate, crossed at a point just below. The renowned AXth 
Legion was stationed here from an early peiiod of the Roman occupa- 
tion to as late as the third century. 

After the departure of the Romans, Chester appears to have 
been possessed in turn by Britons, Saxons, and Danes ; in 8S4 it 
was found a deserted city by the Danes, who then took possession, 
and were in turn starved out by a besieging Saxon army. Earl 
Ethelied restored it in 903, extending its walls so as to embrace the 
castle. After the defeat of the Danes by Edmund in 942, Chester 
for a time enje^ed comparative repose. Athelstan revived its mint ; 
Edgar received homage of his vassals there ; and Harold’s queen 
found a home there after the battle of Hastings. Mercia had up to 
this time been governed by its earl. Beyond Chester lay the stfll hos- 
tile Welsh, for the reduction of whom the place afforded an important 
basis of operations, this led to the establishment after the Conquest 
of theHorman earldom of Chester, which was first granted to Gher- 
bod, a noble Fleming. After him Hugh Lupus, the nephew of the 
Conqueror, was invested as earl of Chester, with sovereign or pala- 
tinate authority over the tract of country now represented by the 
county of Cheshire, and the coast-line of Flintshire, as far as 
Rhuddlan, with Chester as the seat of his Government In the 
castle, built, or at least reconstructed by Earl Hugh, the earl 
assembled his court or council ; and here too sat the exchequer 
and other courts. Earl Hugh was tbe founder of the Benedictine 
Abbey of St Werbnrgh, wMch he richly endowed. It was dur- 
ing the rule of these JTorman earls &at Cfiiester received at 
the hands of Earl Banulph 1. its first charter, and took rank 
as a city, hut the language of this charter indicates that Chester 
already possessed some municipal privileges. Under this charbr 
were established local courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
which were the germs of the Portmote, Pentice, and Passage Courts. 
On the death of Earl John in 1287, Henry III, seized the earldom 
and it has ever since been an apanage of the Crown, The county, 
however, retained its palatinate character, and Chester still con- 
tinued to he the seat of its jurisdiction. Though no longer the 
metropolis of an almost independent dominion, Chester stfll, as 
the capital of the palatinate and tbe key to Horth Wales, yet un- 
subdued, ranked high among the cities of the west of England, was 
often honoured by royal visits, and was the object of attack and 
defence during the many civil wars. In 1256 she narrowly escaped 
the fury of Llewelyn, who, we are told, carried fire and sword to 
her very gates. Edward I. visited the city on several occasions ; 
in 1276 he summoned Llewelyn to do him homage here, and the 
next year he marched through with a powerful army to i^uddlan. 
In 1800 his son Edward, the first EngRsh Prince of "Wales, here 
received the final submission of the Welsh to the sovereignly of 

S and. Hither Henry of Ijancastex led his captive sovermgn, 
aid II., from FRnt Castle, and imprisoned Mm in a tower 
over the outer gateway of the Castle. lu 1469 queen Margaret 
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visited the city, and Henry the YIL, accompanied by his queen 
and mother in 1494. In 1507, 1517, and 1550, Chester shared 
•with other places the visitation of the sweating sickness, which 
carried off many of its inhabitants. It was also so severely scourged 
by the plague, 1602 to 1605, that the city fairs were su^ended, and 
the court of exchequer removed to Tarvin, and the assizes to Nant- 
wich. In 1647-48 this epidemic for the last time raged with a 
terrible fatahty; from June 22 to April 20 it is smd that 2099 
persons perished of the plague m the several city parishes. But of 
an the events in the history of Chester, there is none so memorable 
as the protracted siege which the ci^ endnred in its loyalty to 
Charles I. The king, havmg hoisted his standard at Nottingham, 
arrived at Chester m the antmnn of 1642, where he was enthnsias- 
tically received. The sacrifices made by the citizens for the royal 
cause were great. In 1644, the pecuniaiy levies upon them amounted 
to as much as £200 eveiy fortnight. The siege began in July 
1643, and in the autumn of 1645 the assailants, despairing of 
taking it hy assault, converted the siege into a blockade. In 
1646-7 the citizens were in such extremities as to he in want of 
the commonest necessaries of life. It was only after a tenth sum- 
mons that, on February 3, 1646, they at last agreed to the articles of 
surrender, hy which the garrison were allowed to march out with 
all the honours of wax, the safety of the persons and propei^ of 
the citizens with liberty to trade was secured, and the sanctity of 
the sacred edifices and their title deeds Reserved, In 1659 Sir 
George Booth and a large party of the citizens seized the garrison 
for Charles II., then atifi an exile, but they were afterwards re- 
pulsed in an action fon^t near Winuington bridge, by Libert, 
the Parhamentary general. In 1660 the joy felt by the citizens at 
the Eestoration, was expressed hy the mag^cent reception accorded 
to the leame(i Hr Brian 'W'alton, the new bishop of Chester, on his 
coming to take possession of his see. The spirit of the inhabitants 
evince^ however, a change in 1683, when the presence of the duke 
of Monmouth was the cause of a tumultuous mob, who, after 
committing other acts of violence, forced the cathedral doors, 
destroyed most of the painted glass, demolished the font, and did 
other damage there. James IT. visited the city in 1687, and his 
successor, william III., in 1690. Coming to more modem times, 
the city accorded a hearty and brilliant welcome to the Prince of 
"Wales on the 14th October 1869, when he honoured them with 
his presence to open the new Town Hall. {W. W. F.) 

OHESTEE, a city of the United States, in the county 
of Delaware, Pennsylvania, on the right hanfe of the 
Delaware River, 10 miles south-west of Philadelphia by the 
railway to Wilmington. It has five or six churches, two 
high schools, and a national hall, and carries on the 
manufacture of cotton and woollen goods, machinery, and 
carriages. Founded by the Swedes in 1643 under the 
name of Upland, it ranks as the oldest town in the State, 
and was the seat of the provisional assembly held hy Penn 
in 1682. From that date till the formation of Delaware 
county in 1789, it was the chief town of the county of 
Chester, — a position now held hy the city of West Chester. 
Population in 1850, 1667 ; and in 1870, 9485. 

CHESTERFIELD, a municipal borough and market- 
town of England, in East Derbyshire, 12 miles south of 
Sheffield by the Midland Railway. It is situated on the 
Bother and Hipper, and is the terminus of a canal extending 
a distance of 46 miles to the Trent at Stockwith. It is 
irregularly built, with narrow streets, but has a spacious 
market-place. The church of All-Saints is a large and 
elegant edifice of the 13th century, with a remarkable 
twisted spire 230 feet high, which has given rise to con- 
siderable discussion as to whether it was so constructed or 
owes its deformity to the warping of the woodwork. There 
are eight or nine dissenting churches, a free grammar 
school, founded hy Queen Elizabeth, and rebuilt in 1710 
and 1845, a girls’ industrial school established in 1819, 
and various other educational institutions, a municipal 
hall erected in 1849, a market-hall (which dates from 
185&-7 and contains a corn-exchange), a town-library, 
a mechanics’ institute, a prison, assembly rooms, a hospitd, 
a theatre, and an institute of mining, civil, and mechanical 
engineers. The manufactures include cotton, silk, earthen- 
ware, machinery, and tobaccp ; and there are coal, iron, 
and lead mines in the vicinity. Races are held on Whit- 
tington Common, about a mile from the town, in the 
neighbourhood of the famous Revolution House. The 
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population of the municipal borough in 1861 was 9836, 
and in 1871 it was 11,427. Chesterfield was a Roman 
station on the road from Derby to York, and its name 
is partly of Roman origin. At the time of the Con- 
quest it was of but little importance, but in the reign, of 
King John it received a charter of incorporation. In the 
year 1266 the rebellious barons were defeated in the 
neighbourhood by Henry, the nephew of Henry III. In 
164 2 the town was occupied by the forces of Sir John Cell, 
and in 1643 by Sir Thomas Fairfax, 

CHESTERFIELD, Philip Doemer Stanhope, Fourth 
Earl of (1694—1773), the son of Philip Stanhope, the 
third earl, and Elizabeth SavUe, daughter of the marquis of 
Halifax, w^as bom in London. Deprived at an early age of 
his mother, the care of the little Lord Stanhope devolved 
upon his grandmother, the marchioness of Halifax, a lady of 
culture and connection, whose house was frequented by the 
most distinguished Whigs of the epoch. He soon began to 
prove himself possessed of that systematic spirit of conduct 
and effort which appeared so much in his life and 
character. Divined by Ruvigny, earl of Galway, who 
perceived in him a nascent aptitude for pleasure and politics 
overlaid with a strong natural tendency to indolence, he 
was advised by that nobleman, if he would become a man 
of mark, to rise early ; he acquired the habit, and kept it. 
His education, commenced under a private tutor, was con- 
tinued (1712) at Trinity HaU, Cambridge; here he seems 
to have rea(i hard, and to have acquired a considerable 
knowledge of ancient and modern languages. The great 
orators of all times were a special object of study with 
him, and he describes his boyish pedantry pleasantly enough, 
but by no means without a touch of self-satisfaction in the 
memory. His university training was supplemented (1714) 
hy a Continental tour, untrammelled by a governor; at the 
Hague his ambition for the applause awarded to adventure 
made a gamester of him, and at Paris he began, from the 
same motive, that worship of the conventional Yenus, the 
serious inculcation of which has earned for him the largest 
and most unenviable part of his reputation. 

The death of Anne and the accession of George I. opened 
up a career for him and brought him back to England. 
His relative James Stanhope, the king’s favourite minister, 
procured for him the place of gentleman of the bedchamber 
to the Prince of Wales. In 1716 he entered the House 
of Commons as member for St Germans, and when the 
impeachment of James, duke of Ormond (June 21, 1715), 
came before the House, he used the occasion to put to 
proof his old rhetorical studies. His maiden speech was 
youthfully fluent and dogmatic ; but on its conclusion the 
orator was reminded, with many compliments, by an 
honourable member, that he wanted six weeks of his 
majority, and consequently that he was amenable to a heavy 
fine for speaking in the House. Lord Stanhope quitted the 
Commons with a low bow, and started for the Continent. 
From Paris he rendered the Government important service 
by gathering and transmitting inforimation respecting the 
Jacobite plot ; and in 1716 he returned to England, 
resumed his seat, and took frequent part in the debates. 
In that year came the quarrel between the king and the 
heir apparent. Stanhope, whose politic instinct obliged 
him to worship the rising rather than the setting sun, 
remained faithful to the prince, although the ministry made 
several attempts to win him over. In 1723 a vote for 
the Government got him the place of captain of the 
yeomen of the guard ; his happy reply to his predecessor, 
Lord Townshen^ is a fine example of spirituel urbanity, 
and is valuable as indicating, among other examples, his 
contempt for the money-jobbing system that obtained at 
court. In 1725, on tbe revival of the Bath, the red riband 
was offered to him, but was declined. 
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In 1726 Ms father died, and Lord Stanhope became earl 
of Chesterfield. He took his seat in the Upper House, and 
his oratory, never effective in the Commons by reason of 
its want of force and excess of finish, at once became a 
power. In 1727, on the accession of George 11., Chester- 
field was sent to the Hague as ambassador. In this place 
his tact and temper, his dexterity and discrimination, enabled 
him to do good service, and he was rewarded with 
Walpole’s friendship, a Garter, and the place of Lord High 
Steward. In 1732 there was bom to Mm, by a certain 
Madame du Bonchet, the son, Philip Stanhope, for whose 
advice and instruction were afterwards written the famous 
Letters. In the same year, being somewhat broken in 
health and fortune by has sojourn abroad, he resigned his 
embassy and returned to England. A few months’ rest 
enabled him to resume Ms seat in the Lords, of which he 
was one of the acknowledged leaders. He supported the 
ministry, but Ms allegiance was not the blind feally Walpole 
exacted of his followers. The Excise BUI, the great 
premier’s favourite measure, was vehemently opposed by 
him in the Lords, and by his three brothers in the Com- 
mons. Walpole bent before the storm, and abandoned the 
measure 3 but Chesterfield was summarily dismissed from 
his Stewardship. For the next two years he led the 
opposition in the Upper House, leaving no stone rmtumed 
to effect the downfall of the man who had wronged him. 
In 1742 Walpole fell, and Carteret reigned in Ms stead. 
The new ministry, however, had not Chesterfield either in 
its ranks or among its supporters. He remained in opposi- 
tion, distinguisMng himself by the courtly bitterness of his 
attacks on George H , who learned to hate him violently. 
In 1744 the king was compelled to abandon Carteret, and 
the coalition or “ Broad Bottom ” party, led by Chester- 
field and Pitt, came into office. In the troublous state 
of European politics the earl’s conduct and experience were 
more useful abroad than at home, and he was sent to the 
Hague as ambassador a second time. The success of Ms 
mission was complete j and on his return a few weeks after- 
wards he received the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, a place 
he had long coveted. 

Short as it was, Chesterfield’s Irish administration was 
of great service to his country, and is unquestionably that 
part of Ms political life wMch does Mm most honour. To 
have conceived and carried out a policy wMch, with certain 
reservations, Burke Mmself might have originated and 
owned is indeed no small title to regard. The earl showed 
himself finely capable in practice as in theory, vigorous and 
tolerant, a man to he feared, and a leader to he followed ; 
he took the government entirely into his own hands, re- 
pressed the jobbery traditional to the office, established 
schools and manufactures, and at once conciliated and kept 
in check the Orange and Popish factions. In 1746. how- 
ever, he had to exchange the lord-lieutenancy for the place 
of Secretary of State. With a curious respect for those 
theories Ms familiarity with the secret social history of 
France had caused Mm to entertain, he hoped and attempted 
to retain a hold over the king through the influence of Lady 
Yarmouth, though the futility of such means had already 
been demonstrated to Mm by Ms relations with Queen 
Caroline’s “ ma Jxmne Howard.^' The influence of New- 
castle and Sandwich, however, was too strong for him ; he 
was thwarted and over-reached and in 17 48, he resigned 
the seals, and returned to cards and his hooks with the 
admirable composure wMeh was one of Ms most striking 
characteristics. 

The dukedom offered bim by George 11., whose ill-will 
Ms fine tact had overcome, was refused. He continned 
for some years to attend the Upper House, and to take 
part in its proceedings. In 1751, seconded hy Lord 
Macclesfield, President of the Eoyal Society, and Bradley, 
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the eminent mathematician, he distinguished himself 
greatly in the debates on the calendar, and succeeded in 
making the new style a fact. Deafness, however, was 
gradujjdly affecting liim, and he withdrew little hy little 
from society and the practice of politics. In 1 754 occurred 
the famous dispute with Johnson over the dedication to the 
English Dictionary. This quarrel (to wMch are owing the 
doctor’s noble letter and some half dozen of his roughest 
mots, and the earl’s clever portrait of the “ intelligent 
Hottentot ”), with the neglect it assumed on Chesterfield’s 
part, has been fatal to his reputation as a man of heart. 
During the twenty years of life that followed this episode, 
Chesterfield wrote and read a great deal, but went little 
into society. In 1768 died Philip Stanhope, the child of 
so many hopes ; and the earl, who had no children by his 
wife, Melusina von Schulemberg, illegitimate daughter of 
George L, whom he married in 1733, adopted his godson 
the heir to the title and estates. His famous jest (which 
even Johnson allowed to have merit), — “ Tyrawley and I 
have been dead these two years, but we don’t choose to 
have it known” — is the best description possible of his 
humour and condition during the latter part of this period 
of decline. To the deafness was added blindness, hut his 
memory and his fine manners only left Mm with life j his 
last words (“ Give Dayrolles a chair ”) prove that he had 
neither forgotten his friend nor the way to receive him. 
He died on the 24th of March 1773. 

Chesterfield was selfish, calculating, and contemptuous ; 
he was not naturally generous, and he practised dissimula- 
tion till it became part of his nature. In spite of bis 
brilliant talents, and of the admirable training he received, 
Ms life, on the whole, cannot be pronounced a success. 
His anxiety and the pains he took to become an orator 
have been already noticed, and Horace 'Walpole, who had 
heard all the great orators, preferred a speedi of Chester- 
field’s to any other ; yet the earl’s eloquence is not to he 
compared with that of Pitt, Samuel Johnson, who was 
not perhaps the best judge in the world, pronounced his 
manners to have been “ exquisitely elegant ; ” yet as a 
courtier he was utterly worsted by Kobert "Walpole, whose 
manners were anything but refined, and even by New- 
castle. He desired to be known as a protector of letters 
and literary men ; and his want of heart or head over 
the Dictimmry dedication, though explained and excused 
by Croker, none the less inspired the famous change in a 
famous line — “ Toil, envy, want, the patron, or the jail.” 
Has published writings have had with posterity a very indif- 
ferent success ; his literary reputation rests on a volume of 
letters never designed to appear in print. The son for whom 
he worked so hard and thought so deeply failed especially 
where his father had most desired he should succeed, becom- 
ing, not a fine gentleman, but a commonplace hook-worm. 
As a politician and statesman. Chesterfield’s fame rests on Ms 
short but brilliant administration of Ireland. As an autlior 
he stands or falls by the Letters to his Son, first published 
by Stanhope’s widow in 1774. The Letters are brilliantly 
written, — ^full of elegant wisdom, of keen wit^ of admirable 
porferaifc-painfcing, of exquisite observation and deduction. 
Against the charge of an undue insistence on the external 
grac^ of manner Chesterfield has been adequately defended 
hy Lord Stanhope {History, iii. 34), Against the often iter- 
ated accusation of immorality, it should he remembered that 
the Loiters reflected the morality of the age, and that their 
author only systematized and reduced to writing the prin- 
ciples of conduct by wMch, deUherately or unconsciously, 
the heat and the worst of Ms contemporaries were govern^. 

See Caiesterfield's Miicellaneom Works, London, 1777-8, 2 vols, 
4to ; axAJkiters to 1m Son (edited by Lord Mahon), London, 1845- 
51, 5vols. See also Lord Mahon {Stasxho^e), Sistorg of Migtand 
from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace tf Versailles. 
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CHESTER-LE-STEEET, a market-town of England in 
tlie county of Diirliam, near the Eiver Wear, six miles 
north of Durham, on the North-Eastern Railway. The 
principal building is the parish church of St Mary and 
St Cuthbert, an interesting old Gothic structure, restored 
in 1862, with a tower 156 feet in height. There is a 
union workhouse at the south end of the town, which con- 
sists of two long parallel streets. Chester-le-Street is a 
place of considerable antiquity; under the name of 
Qtineceasire, it was made the see of a bishop in 882, and 
continued to be the head of the diocese till the Danish 
invasion of 995. During that time the church was the 
repository of the shrine of St Cuthbert, which was then 
removed to Durham. About a mile along the river is 
Lumley Castle, the seat of the earl of Scarborough, and 
about two miles to the northward lies Lambton Castle, the 
residence of the earl of Durham, built in 1797 on the site 
of the old House of Harraton. The iron manufacture is 
prosecuted to a considerable extent, and about 4000 persons 
are employed in the coal mines of the neighbourhood. In 
1871 the population of the town was 2450, and of the 
township, 4205. 

CHESTNUT. The Spanish or Sweet Chestnut, Castanea 
vesm (natural order, Cori/laceoe), is a stately and magnificent 
tree, native of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
but also ripening its fruit in sheltered situations as far 
north as Scotland. It lives very long, attains a large size, 
spreading its branches widely, and it has large lanceolate 
serrate leaves, long pendulous male catkins, with fewer in- 
conspicuous female flowers, the fruit being an echinate cap- 
sule, containing from two to five nuts, of which seldom more 
than three are mature. The largest known chestnut tree is 
the famous Castagno di cento cavnlli, or the chestnut of a 
hundred horses, on the slopes of Mount Etna, a tree which 
when measured nearly a hundred years ago, by Count 
Eorch, was found to have a circumference of 190 feet. By 
many observers it has been maintained that this colossal 
tree consisted of a fusion of several trunks ; but many 
specimens nob much smaller exist in the neighbourhood, 
and by digging around it has been found that all the trunks 
end in one root. The wood of the sweet chestnut is valued 
by cabiuet* makers and coopers; and among European 
timbers it was at one time esteemed second to the oak, 
which it so closely resembles that in old wood-work the 
two timbers are very difficult to distinguish. Chestnuts 
(the fruit of the tree) are extensively imported into Great 
Britain, and roasted are much eaten as a delicacy. In 
a raw state they have a sweet taste, hut are difficult 
of digestion. The trees are very abundant in the south 
of Europe, and chestnuts bulk largely in the food re- 
sources of the poor in Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany. In Italy the kernels are ground into meal, and 
used for thickening soups, and even for bread-making. In 
North America, the fruits of an allied species, (7. americmia^ 
are similarly eaten. 

The Horse Chestnut, j/Escnlus Sippocastcmum, is in no 
way allied to the sweet chestnut except in name. It is a 
strikingly beautiful tree, especially in spring, with its large 
digitate leaves, and conspicuous spikes of white flowers. 
A useful starch maybe extracted from its kernels, but this 
has not hitherto been practised on an economic basis. The 
entire tree must be regarded as more ornamental than 
usdral, 

CHEVIOT HILLS, a range extending a distance of 
about 36 miles along the confines of England and Scotland, 
mainly situated in Northumberland, but partly also in 
Eoxburgh. The western portion consists principally of 
carboniferous strata, while the eastern is chiefly composed 
of igneous rocks. They attain their greatest height, of 
2684 feet, in Cheviot Peak, which lies eight miles south- 
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west of Wooler, in Northumberland ; and next in elevatioii 
is Carter Fell, which slightly exceeds 2000 feet. The 
range is now chiefly famous for a valuable breed of sbeep, 
which find abundant pasture on its smooth declivities ; but 
in earlier days it was the scene of many an episode of 
border warfare, and its name is inseparably associated 
with the ballad of Chevy Chase. 

CHEZY, Antoine L^ionaed (1773-1832), a French 
orientalist, was born at Neuilly in 1773. He was intended 
by his father for the profession of engineering ; but his 
taste was for philology ; and in 1790 he sought and 
obtained a post in the Oriental department of the national 
library. About 1803 he commenced the study of Sanskrit, 
though he possessed neither grammar nor dictionary, and, 
by means of great labour, he obtained so complete a 
knowledge of the language that he composed in it verses 
which are said to possess great elegance. He had besides 
a considerable acquaintance with other Eastern languages ; 
and his attainments place Mm in a high rank among 
Orientalists. His merits were recognized by his appoint- 
ment to the chair of Sanskrit in the College de France, in 
1803, and to the dignity of chevalier of the legion of 
honour. 

Among other woiks he left — Extmit du livre des Merveillcs de 
la Nature, par Mohammed, Medjouin et Lhla, fiom the Persian ; 
Yadjanadatta Badha, and Sakountala, from the Sanskrit ; L’Antho- 
logic irotiqiie d’Amrou; Qranmairc sanscnte; Vocab^ilaire sans- 
crit, pracrit, et frangais; Ghrcstoraathie persanne; Ohresto^nathie 
sanscnte. 

CHHATISGAKH, a division or commissionership of 
British India, under the jurisdiction of the chief-commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces, comprising the districts of 
Eaipur BiMspur, and Sambalpur, and seven small feudatory 
states, between 16“ 50' and 23° 10' N. lat., and between 80“° 
30' and 83° 15' E. long. It is bounded on the N. by Soh^gimr 
in the Rewah state and by the Sirgujd and UdMpur states 
of Chutid Nagpur; on the E. by the Orissa tributary 
states and the northern districts of Madras ; on the S. by 
the Bastdr state of the Central Provinces ; and on the W. 
by the districts of Chdndd, Bhdnddrfl, B^ldghdt, Seoni, and 
Mandld. The area is 39,647 square miles ; the population 
in 1872 was 3,289,043, residing in 16,054 villages or town- 
ships, and in 726,190 houses. Classified according to reli- 
gion there are 2,054,874 Hindus, or 62 ’48 per cent,; 
26,046 Muhammadans; 243 Buddhists and Jains; 451 
Christians ; and of aboriginal tribes and persons of unspe- 
cified religion, 1,207,429, or 36-72 per cent. Two great 
rivers, the Nerbudda and Son, take their rise at the side of 
the Amarkantak hill in the north-west corner of the divi- 
sion, the former flowing nearly due west to the Bombay coast, 
the latter rdtimately falling into the Ganges in Lower 
Bengal. 

CHHINDWArA, a district of British India, in the Ner- 
hudda division of the Central Provinces, situated between 
21° 25' and 22° 50' N lat, and between 78° 0' and 79° 
30' E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the districts of 
Hoshang4bad and Narsinhpur, on the E. by Seonf, on the 
S. by Nigpur, and on the W. by Betul, and contains an area 
of 3852 square miles. The district has two distinct natural 
subdivisions — ^the hiU country above the slopes of the 
S4tpur4 Mountains, called the B4]4gh4t, and a tract of 
low land to the south called the Zergh4fc. The Mgh table- 
land of the Bdldghdt lies for the most part upon the great 
basaltic formation which stretches across the Sdtpurfis as 
far east as Jabalpur. The country consists of a regular 
succession of hills and fertile valleys, formed by the small 
ranges which cross its surface east and west. The average 
height of the uplands is 2500 feet, but there are many 
points of greater elevation. The appearance of the Zerghdt 
below the hills is generally open and undulating. The 
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eouQtiy is infceraecied by several streams, of Tvliicli the 
Kaahda is the most considerable. Near the hills and 
along the streams are strips and patches of jungle; the 
villages are usually surrounded -with picturesque groves of 
tamarind, mango, and other shade-giving trees. The total 
population of the district, as ascertained by the census of 
1872, is 159,116 males and 156,979 females; total 
316,095, classified as follows : — Hindus, 191,669; Muham- 
madans, 9747; Buddhists and Jains, 574 ; Christians, 105 ; 
“ other denominations,” consisting of aboriginal tribes, 
114,000. The average density of the population is 80'72 
per square mile. Three towns are returned as containing a 
population of upwards of 6000, viz. : Chhindwhrd, the 
administrative head-quarters of the district, population 
8626 ; Lodhikerd, population 5219; and Pandhurna, 
population 5218. Important discoveries of coal have been 
made here of late years ; it is estimated that the area under 
which coal lies is over 250 square miles, some of the seams 
being as much as 18 feet in thickness. The forests of 
Chhindwdrd are very extensive, and lie principally on the 
southern slopes of the Shtpurds. The total revenue of 
the district in 1873—74 amounted to ^31,513, of which 
£21,687, or 6S’8 per cent, was derived from the land-tax. 
For the protection of person and property, and administra- 
tion of justice, the district contains 6 magisterial and 5 
civil and revenue courts, together with a regular police of 
361 meu of all ranks, maintained at a cost of £5037. The 
cost of the district officials and police amounted to £10,514. 
Two charitable dispensaries are maintained for the relief of 
the sick. In the hill country the climate is temperate and 
healthy. In the cold season ice is frequently seen in the 
small tanks at an elevation of about 2000 feet. Until 
May the hot wind is little felt, while during the rains the 
weather is cool and agreeable. The average annual rain- 
fall amounts to 36 inches. 

CHHiinDWAEl, the principal town and administrative 
head-quarters of the district of the same name, situated 
on the banks of the Bodri ndld. The site of the town is 
2200 feet above sea level, and is surrounded by ranges 
of low hills. The European station extends for nearly 
two milea in length, and is well wooded- It is con- 
sidered very healthy, and forms a resort for European 
visitors from NAgpur and Kdmthl during the hot weather. 
The conservancy arrangements are good, and the town is 
clean and cheerful The population of the town in 1872 
was returned as follows : — Hindus, 6189 ; Muhammadans, 
1865 ; Buddhists and Jains, 152 ; Christians, 105 ; 
others, 315 ; total, 8626. 

CHIABBERA, GABKrEXLo (1652-1637), the Italian 
Pindar, as he is sometimes called, was of patrician descent, 
and was born at Savona, a little town in the doumn of the 
Genoese republic, twenty-eight years after the birth of 
Eonsard, with whom he has far more in common than with 
the great Greek whose echo he sought to make himself. 
As he has told in the pleasant fragment of autobiography 
prefixed to his works, in which, like Caesar, he speaks of 
himself in the third person, he was a posthumous child; he 
went to Rome at the age of nine years, under the care of 
his uncle Giovanni There he read with a private tutor, 
suffered severely from two fevers in succession, and was sent 
at last, for the sake of sodety, to the Jesuits' College, 
where he remained till his twentieth year, studying philo- 
sophy, as he says, “ piii per trattenimento che per appren- 
dere,” — ^rather for occupation than for learning’s sake. 
Losing his uncle about this time, Chiahrera returned to 
Savona, “ again to see his own and he seen by them.” In 
a little while, however, he returned to Rome, and entered 
the household of a CardinM Camerlingo, where he remained 
for several years, frequenting the society of Paulus Manutius 
and of Sperone Sp&oni, the dramatist and critic of Tasso, 
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and attending the lectures and hearing the conversation of 
Mureto. His revenge of an insult offered him obliged him 
to betake himself once more to Savona, where, to amuse 
himself, he read poetry, and particularly Greek. The 
poets of his choice were Pindar and Anacreon, and these he 
studied tiU it grew to be his ambition to reproduce in his 
own tongue their rhythms and structures, and so to enrich 
his country with a new form of verse, — ^in his own words, 
“ like his countryman, Columbus, to find a new world or 
drown,” TTia reputation was made at once ; hut he seldom 
quitted Savona, though often invited to do so, saving for 
journeys of pleasure, in which he greatly delighted, and for 
occasional visits to the courts of princes, whither he was 
often summoned, for his verse’s sake, and in his capacity 
as a dramatist. At the ripe age of fifty he took to himself 
a wife, one Lelia Pavese, by whom he had no children 
After a simple and blameless life, during which he produced 
a vast quantity of verse — epic, tragic, pastoral, lyrical, and 
satirical — he died in 1637, at the patriarchal age of eighty- 
five. An epitaph was written for him in elegant Latin by 
Urban VIIL ; but on his tombstone are graven two quaint 
Italian hexameters of his own, in which the gazer is 
warned from the poet’s own example not to prefer Par- 
nassus to Calvary. 

A maker of odes in all their elaborate pomp of strophe 
and antistrophe, a master of new and complex rhythms, a 
coiner of ambitious words and composite epithets, an em- 
ployer of audacious transpositions and inversions, and the 
inventorof a new system of poetic diction, — it is not surpris- 
ing that Chiahrera should have been compared with Eon- 
sard, Both were destined to suffer eclipse as great and 
sudden as had been their glory. Ronsard was succeeded 
by Malherbe and by French literature, properly so-called ; 
Chiahrera was the last of the great Italians, and after him 
literature languished till the second renaissance under Man- 
zonL Chiahrera, however, was a man of merit, apart from 
that of the mere innovator. Setting aside Hs epics and 
dramas (one of the latter received the honours of transla- 
tion at the hands of Nicolas Chretien, a sort of scenic Du 
Bartas), much of his work remains yet readable and plea- 
sant. TTia grand Pindarics are dull, it is true, but some of 
his Ganzonette^ like the anacreontics of Ronsard, are ex- 
ceedingly elegant and graceful His autobiographical 
sketch is also extremely interesting. The simple old poet, 
with his adoration of Greek (when a thing pleased him 
greatly he was wont to talk of it as “ Greek Verse ”), Ms 
delight in journeys and sight-seeing, Ms dislike for literary 
talk save with intimates and equals, his vanities and 
vengeances, his pride in the memory of favours bestowed 
on Mm by popes and princes, Ms **infin%la maraviglia^^ 
over Virgil’s versification and metaphor, his fondness for 
masculine rhymes and blank verse, his quiet Christiamity, 
is a figure deserving perhaps of more study than is likely 
to be bestowed on that “ new world ” of art which it was 
his glory to fancy his own, by discovery and by conquest 

The best editions of Chiabrera are those of Rome, 1718, 3 vols. 
8vo; of Venice, 1731, 4 vols. 8to; of L^hom, 1781, 5 vols. 12mo; 
and of MilaTi, 1807, 3 vols, 8vo. These only contam his lyric 
work; all the rest he wrote has been, long forgotten. 

CHIARAMONTE, a town of Sicdy, in the province of 
Syracuse, and 32 miles west from the d.ty of that name. 
It is regularly built, with broad and straight streets. The 
view from the Capuchin convent is one of the finest in 
Sicily; and there is a well-preserved castle. The environs 
produce excellent wine. Population, 9300. 

CHXARI, an ancient waUed town of Italy, in the 
province of Brescia, and 12 miles west of the city of that 
name, near the left hank of the Oglio. It has several 
churches, a hospital, and a public libra^, and manu- 
factures silk, cotton, and leather. In 1701 it was the scene 
V. - 77 
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of tile victory of tte Austrians under Prince Eugene over 
tlie Spaniards and French. Population, 9479. 

OHIxi.VAIlI, a maritime town of North Italy, in the 
province of Genoa, and 21 miles F.S.E. of the town of 
that name, on the Gulf of Eapallo, at the mouth of the 
Sturla. It has a hospital, a railway station, and several 
fine churches, the principal of which is that of the Madonna 
del’ Orto. The Genoa and Sarzano railway passes the 
town. The inhabitants, numbering about 11,500, are 
engaged in the manufacture of furniture, silk twist, lace, 
and linen, and in the anchovy . fishery. The snrrounding 
hills are well cultivated, and slate and marble are quarried 
in the neighbourhood. 

OHIAVENNA, or Clafen, a small town of Italy, in the 
province of Sondrio, in a deep valley on the right bank 
of the Maira, and about seven miles from its entrance into 
the Lake of Como. From its situation at the junction 
of the great roads over the Spliigeu and Septimer, between 
Germany and Italy, it is a place of considerable trade, 
especially in the wines of the Valtelline, and the pottery 
manufactured in the vicinity. Its principal manufacture 
is silk, and its beer is reckoned the best in Northern 
Italy. Its most remarkable church is San Lorenzo, with 
a carved font of the 12th century j and on a neighbouring 
height are extensive ruins of an ancient castle. The town 
was known to the Eomans as Clavenna, and probably was 
of some importance from its position- In the Middle Ages 
it was an independent imperial countship, till it was at last 
seized by the dukes of Milan, and bestowed on the Balbioni 
family. For a long time it was an object of contest between 
the bishops of Coire and the canton of the Orisons ; and 
at last it fell to the latter in 1512. Incorporated with the 
Cisalpine republic in 1797, it passed in 1814 to Lombardy, 
and thus in 1859 to the kingdom of Italy. Population, 
3900. 

CHICAGO, in Cook county, State of Illinois, is probably 
the fourth cityin size, and certainlythesecond in commercial 
importance, in the United States of America. It is situated 
on the west shore of Lake Michigan, 960 miles by rail from 
New York. Dearborn Observatory, 3^ miles S. and -f 
mile E. from the court-house, is in 41° 50' T' N. lat. and 
87° 34' 8" W. long. The surrounding country is prairie 
land, with a loam soil, and a ridge running north and 
gonth two miles or more west fropi the lake. The city is 
at an. elevation of nearly 600 feet above the sea level, but 
only 14 feet above the lake. When it was originally settled, 
the elevation above the lake was nofc more than 7 feet ; 
the level was subsequently raised 7 feet, beginning about 
the year 1855 j the streets were filled in, and the 
largest houses elevated by means of jack-screws, without 
being vacated for purposes either of business or of 
residence. The climate is healthful and invigorating, and 
the city is kept singularly clear of alL forms of malaria by j 
the prevailing winds. The average death-rate for several 
years was 231 per thousahd inhabitants, as compared with j 
25'3 in Philadelphia, 32 '6 in New York, and 30*8 in 
Boston. The area of the city comprises 23,000 acres, and 
extends over seven miles north and south along, the lake 
shore, and 5 miles east and west; there were 226,000 
building lots of 25 by 125 feet in 1875. The streets 
intersect each other at right angles. There is an inlet 
called the Chicago Eiver which runs from the lake nearly a 
mile, west, then separates into two branches, one running 
north-west, the other sonth-west, thus dividing the city into | 
three divisions,: connected by more than 35 bridges, and | 
by two tunnels running under the bed of the river. This 
river Ohacaqna,” Indian for thunder, and so called 
after the Indian Thor, or thunder god) gave the city 
its name. Originally it emptied into the lake, but a 
remarkable piece of engineering caused it to change its 


course, and, so to speak, run up-hill.” The Illinois and 
Michigan canal, with which the main branch of the river 
is connected, was so deepened as to draw the water out 
from the lake ; the canal empties into the Illinois River, 
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1. Wicker Park. 8. Court House. 

2. Union Park. 4. University. 

and the Illinois River into the JMisaissippi River, so that 
water of Lake Michigan flows into the Gulf of Mesii,50. 
The river has been so deepened that the largest vear.'tis 
may be towed into any of its branches, which are supplied 
with docks- and water-slips, affording a dockage capacity of 
nearly 40 miles, more than 20 of which are already 
in use. The population, including the residents of the 
suburban towns (of which there are more than 50, com- 
posed exclusively of families of men doing business in 
Chicago), exceeds 500,000 ; but the population of the city 
proper, as ascertained at different dates since its organi.sar 
tion in the year 1837, is as follows : — - 


Date of Census. 

Taken by. 

Population. 

July,.: 

1837 

' City 

4,170 

July, 

. 1840 . 

• IT. s 

4,479 

July, 

1S43 

City 

. 7,580 

July, ■ 

1845 

State 

12,088 

September, 

1846 

City 

14,169 

October, 

1847 

City 

16,859 ■ 

September, 

1848 

City 

20,023 

August, 

1849 

City 

23,047 

August, 

1850 

TJ.S. 

29,963 

December, 

1853 

City 

59,130 

June, 

1856 

State 

80,000 

August, 

1,856 

City 

.84,113 . , 

Au^st, 

1860 

U. S. 

109,206 

October, 

1862 

City 

188,186 

October, 

1864 

City 

169,353 

October, 

1865 

State 

178,492 

October, 

1866 

, City 

200,418 

October, 

1868 

City 

252,054 

August, 

1870 

tr. s. 

306,606 

October, 

1872 

City 

367,396 

October, 

1874 

City- 

395,408 

May, ' 

1876 

Estimated 

420,000 


This growth, which is no less than 570 per cent, with- 
in 20 years, is regarded as without a parallel. The 
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foreign population in 1870, numbering 144,557 in all, 
comprised 52,318 Germans, 39,988 Irish, 10,027 English, 
4197 Scotch, 565 Welsh, 6374 Norwegians, 6154 Swedes, 
1243 Danes, 1226 Swiss, 1418 French, and 9648 from the 
British provinces in America. 

Government and Finances . — ^The City Government consists 
of a mayor and common council of 36 members, elected 
once every two years hy a popular vote. There are 18 
political dktricts called “ wards,” each of which elects two 
members to the council. The council is vested with plenary 
powers as to taxes, appropriations, contracts, &c.j but the 
bonded debt is limited, by a provision in the constitution 
of the State, to 5 per cent, on the taxable valuation of all 
the property. The valuation of all property, personal and 
real, for taxable purposes (rated at about one-half the 
actual value) in 1875 was $293,188,950; the tax-levy, 
$5,123,905 j the bonded debt, $1^456,000 ; the floating 
debt, about §4,000,000, abundantly covered by un- 
collected taxes. Chicago is represented in the National 
Congress of the United States by three members. 

Trade and Qommerce . — The amount of trade for 1875 
was estimated at close upon §657,000,000, made up as 


follows: — 

Produce ti'atle §232,328,000 

Wholesale business 293,900,000 

Manufactures 177,000,000 


Total §703,228,000 

Less manufactures included in the 
wholesale business 46, 228, 000 


Totalbudness §657,000,000 

Total in 1874 639,000,000 


This business was a growth from §20,000,000 in 1852, 
since which time there has been a steady increase. The 
value of the shipments from Chicago of the products of 
the farm was stated as follows in the annual report for 
1875 of the Board of Trade (an association meeting 
daily, with a membership of 1922) : — 


Flour and grain equal to 72,369,194 

bushels, estimated value §57,500,000 

Live stock 56,600,000 

Produce of cattle and hogs 53,500,000 

Produce of the dairy 5,700,000 

Wool and hides 25,800,000 

High wines and ^eohol 11,300,000 

Seeds and broom com 3,200,000 

Sundry other commodities 1,700,000 


Total §215,300,000 

Corresponding estimate for 1873, 197,400,000 
, . Corre^oniflng estimate for 1873, 180,000,000 , ' 

The lumber trade showed the receipt of 1,147,193,432 
feet and 635^708,120 shingles. The value of the catde, 
hogs, sheep, and horses received at the Uniou' Stock Ymrds 
during that year was §117,533,941. ’ There is a growing 
direct trade with Europe. The value of the importations 
for 1875 was estimated at §10,000,000, meaning those 
alone which came to Chicago without being stopped for 
duty at any seaport city’; and the direct exportations 
increased from 7213 tons in 1869 to 219,387 tons in 1876. 
The total volume of produce pouring through tihe city was 
estimated that year at 7,000,000 tons, or 700,000 car-loads, 
if it had all come by rail ; or at the rote of 13| tons for 
every minute in the year, induding nights, Sundays, and 
holidays. There are 18 grain elevators, with an ag^egate 
storage dapacity of 14,650,000 bushel^ These are vast 
store-houses where the grain is elevated from cars and 
slfips, ’and 'disposed according to grades, then reloaded on 
chfs ahd'Mhips, all the work being done by machinery. 

'shffMieuts of bread stuflfe for 1835 were 2,262,030 
baffeld' ’flour, •23,18?3;'6k3 bnsbfels wheat, 26,409;420 
bushelb corn,' 10,230,208 bushels of oats, 1,834,117 


bushels of barley, and 310,609 bushels of rye. There 
was a total city consumption of 67,825,311 bushels of 
grain. The shipments of provisions for that year were 
56,040 barrels of beef, 311,170 barrels of pork, 182,008 
tons of meat, 57,490 tons of lard, 3701 tons of tallow, 
154,559 dressed hogs. The receipts of live stock during 
that year were 920,843 cattle, 3,912,110 hogs, 418,948 
sheep, and 11,329 Waes , — n total of 5,251,901, exclud- 
ing horses. The aggregate of the wholesale trode of that 
year was estimated at §293,900,000, being an increase of 
7J per cent over the previous year. The capital invested 
in wholesale houses (exclusive of that invested in other 
cities, but connected with Chicago) was §63,200,000. The 
statistics of manufactures at that date were as follows : — 


Humber of establishments 2,240 

Humber of employ&s 62, 600 

Wages paid §28,676,000 

Capital employed 69,550,000 

Value of products 177,000,000 


The principal industries are hog-packing (the number of 
hogs packed in 1875 being 2,069,200), beef-packing, 
brewing and distilling, and the manufacture of iron and 
steel, wood, brick, leather, chemicals, boots and shoes, and 
cigars and tobacco. There is an annual industrial exhibition 
held in a building especially erected for that i>nrpose, 200 
feet wide and 800 feet long, which attracts exhibitors for 
one mouth from all parts of the north-west, and which 
was visited in October 1875 by 276,000 persons. The 
shipping of Chicago for 1876 was as follows : — number of 
vessels arrived, 10,488, with a tonnage of 3,122,004 ; 
vessels cleared, 10,607, with a tonnage of 3,157,651. 
There are eighteen trunk- lines of railroads running from 
Chicago, five to the east, and the others- west and south, 

! viz. — The Baltimore and Ohio ; Lake Shore and Michigan 
1 Southern Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago ; Pitts- 
burgh, -Cincinnati, and St Louist-; Michigan Central; 
Chicago and Michigan; Chicago and Alton; Chicago, 
Danvflle; and Yincennes; Chicago and Iowa; Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific; Chicago and North-western 
(comprising three trank lines); Chicago and Pacific; 
Chirogo, Milwaukee, and St Paul; Illinois Central; 
Western Union ; Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy. The 
ag^egate mileage of the railroads centring directly in 
Chicago is nearly 10,000 miles, and 750 trains arrive and 
depart daily ; but it is estimated that Chicago has an 
uniriterrnpted connection with more than one-third of the 
entire railroad mileage of the continent, which m more than 
7 0,000 milea. A notable peculiarity of the Chicago railway 
system, is that it has. been built almost entirely by capital 
out^e of Chicago, aud waa. centred in thatj city because of 
■ its superior advantages as the entrep 6 t of the north-west 
The msdls received in.Chicago weigh 64^400 pounds daily. 
The banking capitaL.pf Chicago at the latest reports was 
as. follows:, — ^National banks (those organized under the 
provisions, of the, United States law) §13,381,000; State 
banks (organized under the State law) §7,165,1000 ; private 
banker^, §3,885,.Q00 ; total, §24,431,000, The annual 
bank, clearings for three consecutive years were as follows : 
^1872, §993,060,503; 1873, ' §1,047,027,828 ; 1874, 
§1,101,347^918. ' : 

The, Fih^ of IST'I’.: — OThe most notable event in the 
history of Chicago.. was the d^mctive fire of 1871, the 
largest M modern times. . The conflagration commenced 
by the bverturning of a lami), in a district built up almost 
exclusively of '..wcsod, About .9’ o’clock in the evening of 
Sunda/, Odtober'8, 1871 ; it. continue through that hiljht 
and the' greater- jlart of the next day, lapping tip ^gi^t 
blocks’df honsra, and growing by whatiit fed 'oh 4 lit was 
finafly checked by"expIoBiohs of gunpowder .In'! a line of 
houses on the south of the fire, and e^^usted itself on the 
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norbh by burning all there was to ignite. The areabi^ed 
over in. each division of the city was as follows : West 
division (in which the fire originated), 194 acres; south 
division, 460 acres ; north division, 1470 acres. The total 
area burned was 2134 acres, or nearly 3^ square miles, 
about 4 miles in length, and from 1 to miles m width. 
The season had been excessively dry; the rainfall m 
Chicago for the summer had been only 28|- per cent, of the 
average. There was a strong south-west wind, made a very 
sirocco by the heat, and taking irregular, fantastic, and 
nacontrohable offshoots and eddies, which spread the fire in 
ail direc fcions except west. The city fire department, though 
large and efficient, had been exhausted by an unusually 
extended fire the Saturday preceding, and the flames 
outran even their earliest efforts. Wooden buildings were 
scattered throughout the entire city, acting as brands to 
spread the conflagration. These were the main conditions 
of the fire. The total number of buildings destroyed was 
17,450, and 98,860 people were rendered homeless ; of the 
latter 250 perished in the flames or lost their lives from ex- 
posure. Thousands, flying before the flames, sought refuge 
in the lake, and remained standing in the water for hours as 
the only means of preservation, against the intense heat and 
the shower of sparks and cinders. Among the buildings 
destroyed were the custom-houses, post-office, court-house, 
chamber of commerce, and nearly all the churches, railway 
stations, hotels, banks, theatres, newspaper offices, and 
buildings of a quasi-public character. It is estimated that 
73 miles frontage of streets was burned over, most of which 
had been improved with wood block pavements ; these were 
partially destroyed. The total loss has been estimated at 
$196,000,000, — of which $53,000,000 represented the 
value of the buildings destroyed, $08,710,000 the personal 
effects, and the remainder business stocks, produce, and 
manufactures of every description. On the losses there was 
an insurance of $88,634,122, of which about one-half was 
recovered. A vast system of relief was organized, which 
received the most generous aid from all parts of the world. 
The money contributions from the various States and from 
abroad were $4,996,782; of this England contributed 
nearly $500,000. These funds, which were over and above 
the contributions of food, clothing, and supplies, were 
made to last, under the careful and honest administration 
of a society of citizens, till the close of the year 1876. Out 
of them temporary homes were provided for nearly 40,000 
people ; barracks and shelter-houses were erected, workmen 
were supplied with tools, and womenwith sewing-machines ; 
the sick were cared for and the dead buried ; and the poorer 
classes of Chicago were probably never so comfortable as 
within two or three years after this fire. The work of 
rebuilding the city was accomplished with marvellous 
rapidity. ,, Immediately after the fire the most aangniue 
persons predicted that it would require at least ten years 
to restore the buildings that had been destroyed. But 
within three years the city was provided with buildings 
equal in capacity, and of twofold value. The work was 
begun before the cinders were cold, and the population 
seemed to gain new ambition and new energy from the 
disaster. The “fire limits” were extended so as to exclude 
the erection of other than stone, brick, or iron buildings 
within a, large area, and subsequently this prohibition was 
applied to the entire city. The result has been to make 
New Chicago the most beautiful city in America in its 
business centres. Within the first year after the fire, 
buddings had been erected or started covering a frontage 
of 51,619 feet, and coating, when finished, $40,133,600. 
That the work was not spasmodic is shown from the fact 
that, in the year 1874, the frontage of new buildings was 
33,066 feet, and the cost $6,786,441; and in 1876 the 
frontage was 55,470 feet (about 10>| miles) and the cost 


$9,778,080. The materials used were mostly brick, a put-e 
white sandstone known as Athens (Illinois) marble, a grey 
sandstone from Ohio and Michigan, and a brown sandstone 
from Lake Superior. The business and population con- 
tinued to increase in spite of the disaster, — indeed the ratio 
of growth became larger. The solidity and permanence of 
this prosperity were confirmed during the American panic 
of 1873, when the Chicago banks alone, among those of 
all large cities, were not compelled to issue certificates of 
deposit, but continued steadily to pay out current funds. 
There were few mercantile failures, and the business* of the 
year following the panic still showed an increase. This 
superior resistance to the general contraction has been 
attributed to Chicago’s position as the distributing point 
of the breadstuffs and provisions of the great North-West, 
The comparative value of Chicago real-estate is an interest- 
ing illustration of its rapid growth. An example case may 
be cited of one piece of ground in an outlying district which 
sold in 1868 for $50 an acre, and was resold in 1873 for 
$1500 an acre. Land obtained 40 years ago from the 
Government at $1 t^ an acre, is now worth $10,000 an 
acre. Business property which was sold in 1865 for $250 
a front foot (with a depth of 125 feet), was resold in 1871 
for $1600 a front foot. Another piece of property which 
was valued at $3845 in 1866 was sold in 1872 for 
$100,000. These instances are not exceptional, but 
represent fairly the increase of values. The highest price 
ever paid for business property in Chicago was $52-^(^ per 
square foot, but the average value of first-class business 
property is $25 per square foot. The aggregate transfers 
of Chicago property in 1873 amounted to $78,427,391. 

Eeligion, Charities, &c. — The public school 
system in Chicago is regarded as one of the most thorough 
in the United States. In 1855 the first report of the 
Board of Education showed the enrolment of 3000 pupils ; 
the report of 1875 gave the number as 49,121. There 
was then an annual expenditure of $827,502 to sustain 
the schools; there were 67 school buildings ; 700 teachers 
were employed ; and the annual cost of tuition per pupil 
was $15-51^. Of the 102,655 persons in Chicago between 
the ages of six and twenty-one, besides the 49,121 in the 
public schools, there were 27,071 in private schools, and 
15,947 at work. There were 33,547 neither at work nor 
in school, but only 186 of all were found who could neither 
read nor write. The graded system of study is used, and 
the schools are classified as follows ; — 1 high school, course 
of study four years ; 3 division high schools (one for each 
division in the city), course of study two years ; 1 normal 
school for the preparation especially of teachers ; the others 
are grammar schools and primary schools, the former em- 
bracing the four highest grades, and the latter the four 
lowest grades. The school year consists of ten months, 
divided into three terms ; the hours of attendance in the 
grammar and primary schools are 9 a.m:. till noon, and 2 r.M. 
till 4 p.M. The principal studies in the grammar schools 
are theory of arithmetic, problems in arithmetic, geography, 
Msto^ of the United States, language, composition, reading, 
spelling, penmanship ; drawing and music are also taught, 
and the study of German is optional. The course of studies 
in the high schools is that of the higher academies. 
Corpora] punishment was abandoned altogether about the 
year 1865, and the reading of the Bible was discontinued 
in 1876, in deference to the dogmatic differences among 
the religious sects, the theory of the schools being free and 
secular. Of other educational institutions, besides 82 or- 
dinary private schools, there are a large number of “ Kinder- 
garten ” schools, in imitation of the favourite German 
system for elementary instruction. Among the higher 
institutions is the university of Chicago, connected with 
which is the Dearborn Observatory, which has a refracting 
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telescope of 23 feet focal lengtli and ISi- inches aperture. 
There are also the North-Western University (Methodist), 
the Baptist Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, St Ignatius College (Catholic), College 
of Law, Chicago Musical College, and 7 medical colleges. 
The principal charitable institutions are the Nursery and 
Half-Orphan Asylum, Protestant Orphan Asylum, Reform 
and Industrial School, Erring W omen’s Refuge, Foundlings’ 
Home, Good Samaritan Industrial Home, Home for the 
Friendless, Old People’s Home, Soldiers’ Home, St Joseph’s 
Orphan Asylum (Catholic), Lutheran Orphan Asylum, 
Washingtonian Home (temperance reform), all liberally en- 
dowed, and 10 hospitals. There are 83 benevolent and 
other open societies, 49 masonic and other secret societies 
(exclusive of industrial unions), 14 theatres and opera 
houses, 84 newspapers (daily and weekly), 25 large hotels, 
and numerous smaller and private hotels. There are 8 
libraries open to the public, of which the Chicago Public 
Library (established in 1872, and supported by taxation) 
is the largest; in 1875, three years after it was opened, 
there were more than 40,000 volumes, and the aggregate 
circulation of books during that year w^as 399,156 volumes, 
the whole number of visitors 236,021, and the total issue of 
periodicals 135,355. There are 238 houses of public wor- 
ship in Chicago, including the mission churches. The 
churches are divided among the different denominations 
as follows : — Roman Catholic, 28 ; Baptist, 25 ; Presby- 
terian, 24; Methodist, 22 ; Episcopal, 18 ; Lutheran, 
18 ; Congregational, 15 ; Jewish, 8 ; Free Baptist, 2 ; 
Christian, 4 ; Dutch Reformed, 2 ; Reformed Episcopal, 
3 ; Evangelical, 11 ; Coloured Methodist, 2 ; German 
Methodist, 2 ; Scandinavian Methodist, 4; Swedenborgian, 
5 ; Unitarian, 4 ; Universalist, 4 ; miscellaneous and 
mission, 37. The value of church property in Chicago 
(exempt from taxation under the law) is estimated at 
$12,000,000, of which $5,000,000 is owned by the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Public WorlcSf Parks, Streets, Sc. — Of the public 
buildings destroyed by the fire, the custom-house and the 
city hah were stiU in course of erection in 1876. The 
National Government appropriated $4, 000,00 0 for the former, 
and the cost of the latter was estimated at $2,500,000. 
Among the other public buildings are the county jail, 
bridewell, the water-works, and a large number of engine- 
houses and police-stations. The total cost of maiutaining 
and enlarging the public works in 1875 was $9,368,649, 
the water intern being self-sustaining. The water supply 
of the city is drawn from two nules out in the lake. A 
large structure of iron and heavy timber, loaded with 
stone, and called a “ crib,” 98 feet in diameter, was located 
at that distance from the shore. In the centre compartment 
an iron cylinder is sunk 64 feet, of which 31 feet are 
below the bottom of the lake, the water being 33 feet deep. 
Connected with it are two distdnet tunnels leading to two 
separate sets of pumping works. The tunnels are 66 feet 
below the level of the shore, one with a diameter of 5, and 
the other of 10 feet. The latter extends also three miles 
under the city, so that the two pumping works are removed 
that distance, and along its line are located 17 large subter- 
ranean wells or cisterns for use in case of fires. The cost 
of these tunnels was $1,500,000. Their capacity is 
160,000,000 gallons ; the capacity of the pumping engines 
is 80,000,000 gallons in 24 hours. Telegraphic communi- 
cation is kept up constantly by cables between the crib ” 
and pumping works. The water is always pure, cold, and 
wholesome, and it may be raised to a height of 155 
feet for distribution. The consumption for 1875 was 
1,449,825,000 gallons. There are over 3860 miles of 
water pipe, varying from 4 to 24 inches in diameter, 2607 
public hydrants, and 2132 stop-cocks. There are over 
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240 miles of sewers, which cost $4,236,769, and 609 
miles of streets, of which 112 miles are paved; of the 
latter 87 miles are of the wooden block pavement. The 
side walks of the city measure 725 miles; and there are 
nearly 60 miles of horse-railways or tramways for intra- 
mural transit. The park system of Chicago is one of the 
most extensive in the world. Two parks are in the south 
division, one containing 372 acres, and the other 593 
acres. The latter has a frontage on Lake Michigan of 14 
miles, and the two embrace 14 miles of interior drives, and 
30 miles of walks. The larger of the two is to have a 
series of interior lakes connected with Lake Michigan, and 
protected by a pier several hundred feet long, so that they 
may be reached by boats from the lake. The approaches 
to these two parks are two roadways, each 200 feet vide, 
known as Grand and Drexel Boulevards. The former may 
be compared to the Rotten Row in Hyde Park, London ; 
the latter is modelled after the Avenue I’lmp^ratrice, 
Paris, with a continuous stretch of floral ornamentation 
in the centre. The west division parks, inside the city 
limits, comprise Humboldt Park, 225 acres ; Central Park, 
185 acres ; and Douglas Park, 180 acres. The ornamen- 
tation is varied and elaborate. Lincoln Park, within the 
northern limits of the city, contains 230 acres, and has a 
lake shore drive of several miles. All these parks aie 
connected by wide roadways, varying from 150 to 300 
feet in width, and giving a continuous drive of 35 miles. 
The parks are supplied with water from a number of 
Artesian weUs. Besides these principal parks, there are 
the following public places in the different divisions of the 
city: — ^Lake Park, 42 acres; Union Park, 11 acres; 
Jefferson Park, 6 acres; Washington Square, 2 acres; 
Union Square, 1 acre; Dearborn Park, 1 acre ; Ellis Park, 
3 acres; Vernon Park, 3 acres; Wicker Park, 3 acres. 
There axe thus 1866 acres set aside by Chicago for public 
grounds. (j. B. E.) 

CHICHELT, or Chichele, Heney (1362-1443), an 
English primate, was born at Higham Ferrers, in North- 
amptonshire, in 1362. After studying at Oxford, be was 
sent on various embassies to the Papal and French courts ; 
in 1409, he was representative of England in the Council 
of Pisa, which deposed Gregory and Benedict, and elevated 
Alexander V. to the papacy; and, in 1414, he became 
archbishop of Canterbury. He was distinguished for his 
zeal in the cause of the English Church, which he defended 
against the pretension of the Pope to dispose of ecclesias- 
tical preferments. He was also, on the other hand, a 
determined opponent of Wycliffe. He spent much of his 
wealth in the establishment of AIL Soul’s College, Oxford, 
and in adorning Canterbury Cathedral and Lambeth Palace. 

CHICHESTER, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
episcopal city, and market-town of England, in Sussex, 
situated at the foot of a small 
spur of the South Down Hills, 
on tihe widest part of the 
plain to which it gives name. 

It is distant about 60 miles 
S.W. from London, and 14 
N.E, from Portsmouth. Cbi- 
chester still retains its ancient 
walls, which have a circuit of 
about a mile and a half, and 
probably follow the line of 
the Roman fortifications. The 
town is well-built, and con- CMoliester. 

sists of four principal streets, which meet at right angles 
at a central octagonal cross, fifty feet high, erected by 
Bishop Story, and reputed to be one of the finest structures 
of the kind in Great Britain. Of the public buildings 
the most remarkable are the cathedral, which is 407 feet in 
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lengtli and 150 in breadth, and is note-worthy as having 
double side-aisles, the church of St Paul — a. modem 
Gothic editce, the guild-hall, the corn-exdiaTige, the 
market-house, the infirmary, and the museum of the 
Chichester Literary Society and Mechanics’ Institute. 
There is also a large cattle-market at the east of the city 
capable of accommodating several thousand head of cattle. 
It is one of the principal cattle-markets in the south of 
England, and was erected in 1871 by tlie corpoiation of 
the city at a cost of £15,000. In the cathedral are a 
number of ancient and curious monuments, besides nine 
by Flasman, one of which is in memory of the poet Collins, 
who was a native of the city, and is buried in the church 
of St Andrew’s. The diocese of Chichester includes the 
whole county of Sussex except a few 
parishes which are peculiars, and com- 
prises nearly 300 benefices. The palace 
of the bishop is in the city of Chichester. 

There is a grammar-school, founded by 
Bishop Story in 1497, and the hlue- 
coat school hoards and educates about 
30 hoys. Chichester communicates with 
the sea by means of a short canal. The 
borough, which returns one member to 
parliament, had a population of 9054 
in 1871. 

Chichester, as already mentioned, is 
undoubtedly built on an ancient Roman site, near a line of 
road now known as the Stane Street ; and it is usually, 
though hardly with absolute certainty, identified with 
Jlegnmi, a town of the Belgse mentioned in the Itinerary 
of Antonine. A slab of grey Sussex marble, now preserved 
at Goodwood, was discovered in 1713 on the site of the 
present council chamber, bearing an inscription which has 
given rise to an ingenious hypothesis, which represents 
Chichester as the seat of the native king Cogiduhnus,, men- 
tioned by Tacitus as possessing independent authority, and 
this king as the father of the Claudia tp whom 'reference 
is made in the Second Epistle to Timothy. ‘ The inscrip- 
tion proves at least that the, town was the, abode ,of a 
considerable body of craftsmen, and that, they erected a 
temple to Neptune’ and Minerva under tie patronage of 
a certain Pudens. With' the cqujectural restoration of, a 
few letters it reads aa follows;-: — “Weptuni ,e|i Joinery® 
templum pco salute Aomm ^vinae tf® aiictoritate Claud. 
Cogidubni r. leg. aug. in Brit. CoZZegium fabro?:. et qui, in eo 
a sacris sunt d. s. d. dqnante aream PkZente Pndentini fiL” 
In the early Saxon period the town seems to jb.ave been 
destroyed by iBlla, and soon afterwards restored by Cissa, 
whose memory is preserved in the modern naine, equivalent 
to Oissa’s Caster, or pk^trum. In 967 it was chosen by 
King 'Edgar as the, seat of” a mint, and specimens of the 
pennies are still extant. At the time of thq” Conquest , it 
had only 283 houses and a church; but in 108, 3. the 
bishopric was removed thither from Selseyj and^ a cathe- 
dral was consecrated in 1108. This buildig'I^ypig been 
destroyed by fire, a new one was erected in tne end' of the 
12th century by Bishops Ealph and Sefeid, and.’‘'^his may 
be reprded as the basis of the present edifice, In 1-213 
the dty was foraially incorporated. “During the civil' \var 
it was captured from the Eoyahsts by Sir 'William Waller, 
whose soldiers did great damage to the cathedral. In 
spite of all attempts to preserve , it, the tower and spire 
came to the ground m 186] j but a restoration has since 
been effeot^-iunderifthe direction of, Sic G. Gilbert Sco'tt. 
Besides th# p96t„^pUin^,Phichester miuibers among its 
worthies Bishop Ji;i^p,;j^a,yley the friend Cowpejc, and 
three artists of thAfStl^ c, entity, . g^n’er'aUy, knoy^n ,a^.,the 
‘‘Three Smiths of Chichester.”.j',,.S6q,Ijqwe^’s Sussex, a.'V. j 
Quarterly Itevim, yol. xcvii,' i,' , ' \ ^ , 
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CHICKLASAWS, a tribe of North American Indians, now 
settled in a reservation of 6840 square miles in the Indian 
territory on the left bank of the Red Eiver. According to 
their own tradition and the evidence of philology, they are 
closely connected with the Creeks and Choctaws ; and 
they believe that they emigrated along with these tribes 
from the West, crossed the Mississippi, and settled in the 
district that now forms the north-east part of the state of 
that name. Here they were visited by De Soto in 1540. 
From the first they showed a hostile spirit against the 
French colonists, and frequently engaged with them in 
actual conflict. With the English, on the other hand, 
their relations were more satisfactory. In 1786 they made 
a treaty with the United States ; and in 1793 they assisted 
the Whites in their operations against the Creeks. In the 
early years of the present century part of their territory 
was ceded for certain annuities, and a portion of the tribe 
migrated to Arkansas ; and in 1832-34, the remainder, 
amounting to about 3600, surrendered to the United States 
the 6,442,400 acres of which they were still possessed, 
and entered into a treaty with the Choctaws for. incorpora- 
tion with that tribe. In 1855, however, they effected a 
separation of this union, with which they had soon grown 
dissatisfied; and by payment to the Choctaws of $150,000 
obtained a complete right to their present territory. In 
the civil war of 1861 they joined the Confederates and 
suffered in consequence ; hut their rights were restored by 
the treaty of 1865. In 1866 they surrendered 7,000,000 
acres; and in 1873 they adopted their former slaves. 
They possess a governor, a senate, and a house of represen- 
tatives, and maintain 14 schools with about 500 pupils. 
In 1873 they numbered about 6000, and had private 
property to the value of $2,000,000. 

CHICLANA, a town of Spain in the province of Cadiz, 
] 3 miles south-east from " that city, divided by the Eiver 
Tiro, into the Banda and ’Lugor quarters. It contains the 
residences of many of the Cadiz merchants, possesses baths 
of great celebrity, and is a favourite resort of the lower 
classes. In the neighbourhood is Medina Sidonia, sup- 
posed by some to -be the Phoenician Addon ; and. about 6 
miles south is the field of -Barossa, where the Auglo-Spanish 
army under Sir Thomas Graham (Lord Lynedoch) defeated 
the French un^er Marshal Victor, March 5, 1811. Popu- 
lation about 8600, 

GBICOPEE, a town of the United States, in Hampd-en 
county, Massachusetts, at the confluence of the Chicopee 
river with the Connecticut, 95 miles by rail ’W'.S.W. of 
Boston'. It comprises the villages of Cabotville and Chico- 
pee Falls, and forms a flourishing manufacturing centre. 
Among its principal establishments are seven cotton mills 
with' upwards of 114^000 spindles, the works of the Ames 
Company (which are the chief source of sinall arms in the 
United states), a woollen mill, two manufactories of 
agricultural implements, and several foundries. The town 
dates from 1640, and tOl 1848 formed part of Springfield. 
Population in 1870, 9607. 

CHICORY. The Chicory or Succory plant, Oichorlum 
Intyhus (natural order, Gompositoe), in its wild state is a 
native of Great Britain, occurring most frequently in dry 
chalky soils, and by road-sides. It has a long fleshy tap- 
root, a rigid branching hairy stem rising to a height of 
2 to 3 feet, — ^the leaves around the base being lobed and 
toothed, not unlike those of the dandelion, ^he flower 
heads. are of a bright blue colour, few in number, and 
measure nearly an inch an^ a half across. ' , Chicory is 
cultiyated much more extensively on ^e. Continent — in 
Holland, Belginih, France,’ and Germ^pj,— thaiq in Great 
Brit^m; and. as a cultivated plant it. has , three distinct 
applications. ' Its^ roqts^ roasted, and ground are used as a 
subsliittile .'for, , adulterant of, or' addition to coJffee ;, both 
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roots and leaves are employed as salads ; and the plant is 
grown as a fodder or herbage crop which is greedily con- 
sumed by cattle. In Great Britain it is chiefly in its first 
capacity, in connection with coffee, that chicory is 
employed. A large proportion of the chicory root used for 
this purpose is obtained from Belgium and other neigh- 
bouring Continental countries } but a considerable quantity 
is now cultivated in England, chiefly in Yorkshire. For 
the preparation of chicory the older stout white roots are 
selected, and after washing they are sliced up into small 
pieces and kiln-dried. In this condition the material is 
sold to the chicory roaster, by whom it is roasted till it 
assumes a deep brown colour; afterwards when ground 
it is in external characteristics very like coffee, but is 
destitute of its pleasing aromatic odour. Neither does the 
roasted chicory possess any trace of the alkaloid caffeine 
which gives tbeir peculiar virtues to coffee, tea, and other 
diet drinks. The fact, however, that for a hundred years 
it has been successfully used as a substitute for or 
recognized addition to coffee, while in the meantime 
innumerable other substances have been tried for the same 
purpose and abandoned, indicates that it is agreeable or 
beneficial to some constitutions. It gives the coffee addi- 
tional colour, bitterness, and body, and may perhaps, as a 
sedative, tonic, and diuretic, modify its stimulant and 
T/itating effects. It is at least in very extensive and 
general use; and in Belgium especially its infusion is 
largel}’' drunk as an independent beverage. The leaves 
blanched form a favourite salad on the Continent, known 
In Paris as du Capucln. In Belgium the fresh roots 
are boiled and eaten with butter, and throughout the 
Continent th& roots- are stored for use as salads during 
winter. 

The Endive {Gichorium Endivia) is a closely allied plant, 
cultivated on account of its leaves alone, which, when 
blanched, constitute a valued salad, and are also some- 
times cooked fresh. It was cultivated and esteemed hy 
the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Eomans. 

OHIERI, a town of Italy, in the province of Turin, and 
eight miles south-east of the city of that name, with which 
It is connected by a good carriage road. It stands on the 
declivity of a hill, and is divided into two parts by a branch 
of the Tepice. Among its numerous churches aud con- 
vents, mention may be made of Santa Maria della Scala, 
which is one of the largest Gothic structures in Piedmont, 
and occupies, it is said, the site of an ancient temple of 
Minerva. The town also possesses a large number of 
benevolent and educational institutions and a theatre. It 
ranks as one of the oldest manufacturing centres in 
Europe, and still prosecutes the fabrication of silk, cotton, 
and woollen goods. The population is about 12,000. 
According to some investigators, Chieii is to be identified 
with the Roman ciiy of Gcmrea PotenMa ; but, be this as it 
may, it appears in history at an early period. In the 9th 
and loth centuries it was subject to the bishop of Turin ; 
in the 11th it became an independent republio ; and in 
1155 it was compiled Barbarossa to recognize again 
the episcopal authority. In the following centuries ifc went 
through numerous vicissitudes of war and politics, but at 
the Jame time developed its industrial activity. About 
the middle, indeed, of the ISth century, no fewer than 
100,000 pieces of cotton goods were annually manufactured. 
In 1551 the town was laid waste by the French. By 
Victor Emmanuel it was raised to the rank of a princedom ; 
and Cibrario, the historian of North Italy, thought it 
worth his whfle to devote two volumes to the preservation 
of its annals, Dell& Storic di GMeri, Turin, 1827. 

OBTIET]^' of CiviTA DI CmJEra, a town of Italy, capital 
of the province of Abruzzo Citeriore, situated on a hill 
near the Pescara, about six nujes from the Adriatic^ and 40 
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east of Aquila, with which it 'svill shortly have railway 
communication. It is the seat of an irchbishop and a 
prefect, and has a fine cathedral, a gyinnaoium, a hospital, 
several monastic buildings, and a handsome theatre. 
There are numerous remains of the ancient Teate, of 
which the most important are seven halls, probably belong- 
ing to a bathing establishment, a large theatre, a gateway, 
and several inscriptions referring to the Asinian family , 
while the churches of Sta Maria del Tricaglio and S. 
Paolo are built respectively on the sites of the temples of 
1 Hercules and Diana Trivia, The principal industries are 
! the manufacture of woollen and silk goods ; and there is a 
trade in corn, wine, oil, and the other productions of the 
neighbourhood. Teate was the chief city of the Marrucini, 
and under the Roman dominion continued to be a place of 
considerable prosperity. It seems to have been the native 
city of the Asinii and the VettiL After the fall of the 
Roman empire it passed into the hands of the Goths and 
the Lombards, was destroyed by Pepin, and was restored by 
the Normans, In 1524 it gave its name to the order of 
the Theatines founded by its bishop Gaetano. Popula- 
tion, 23,000. 

CHIHUAHUA, a city of Mexico, capital of the state of 
the same name, lies in a beautiful valley opening towards 
the north, and hemmed in on the other sides by arms of the 
Sierra Madre, 4640 feet above the level of the sea, in 28° 

1 38' N. lat. and 106° 30' W. long. The town is regularly 
built, and the streets are wide and clean, with many 
handsome ann convenient houses, plentifully supplied with 
water, which is brought to the town by an aqueduct three 
miles in length. The grand square, three sides of which 
are occupied by public edifices and stores, and the fourth 
by the cathedral, an imposing building of the 18th century, 
has its spacious area adorned with fountains, walks, ami 
benches, and with pillars of white porphyry. 'The principal 
buildings, besides the cathedral, are the mint, the prison, 
which was formerly a Jesuit convent, the house of correc- 
tion, two hospitals, and the military school In the square 
in front of the Jesuit chapel of San Felipe, is a simple 
monument in memory of the three martyrs of Mexican 
independence, Hidalgo, AJlende, and Ilmenez, who were 
shot on the spot by the Spaniards. The town was founded 
in 1691, and in the 18th century was the seat of the 
captain-general of the Inner Provinces. At the time of its 
greatest prosperity ifc had about 70,000 inhabitants ; but 
its present population does not exceed 14,000. 

CHILDERS, Robert Cjisab (1838-1876), an eminent 
Oriental scholar, was the son of the Rev. Charles Childers, 
English chaplain at Nice. In 1860 he received an 
appointment in the dvil service of Ceylon, which he 
retained until 1864, when he was compelled to return to 
England owing to ill-health. He had acquired some know- 
le(^e of Pali during his residence in Ceylon, hnt it was not 
imtil the autumn of 1868 that, under the advice of Dr 
Rost, he gave himself to the scientific study of the language. 
Entering at once on the task of preparing a PaE dictionary, 
he laboured at it with such extraordinary assiduity that he 
was able to publish the first volume in 1872, aud the 
second and concluding volume iu 1875. The work is an 
enduring monument of learning and zeal, and has been 
gratefully acknowledged by a competent authority as “ the 
most valuable contribution that has yet been made to the 
knowledge of Pidi, and as the foundation of all futme 
study of that language.” Mr Childers was a frequent 
contributor on subjects connected with Buddhism to 
scientific and Eterary periodicals. In 1872 he was 
appointed sub-Ebrarian at the India Office, and in the 
following year he became the first professor of P^ and 
Buddhist literature at University CoEege, London. He 
died at London on the 25th July, 1876. 
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Soe Plata or CHILE, occupies a strip of land on the 

XL of Yol. western side of South ijnerica, extending from 24° to 
56° 28' SO" S. lat., from the Bay of Mejiilones to Cape 
Horn, a distance of 2270 miles. On the E. it is bounded 
by the Andes, on the W. by the Pacific Ocean, and on the N. 
by Bolivia. Its breadth varies from 40 to 200 miles, and its 
area is computed at 218,926 square miles, with a population 
of 2,319,266. Between lat. 24° and 32° (comprehending 
the provinces of Atacama, Coquimbo, and the northern 
half of Aconcagua) the principal industry is mining; be- 
tween lat. 32° and 38° (comprehending the aontiiem half 
of Aconcagua and the provinces of Valparaiso, Santiago, 
Colchagua, Curicd, Talca, Maule, Nuble, Concepcion, and 
part of Arauco) the staples are agricultural produce and 
coal; while the remaining part produces timber, potatoes, 
and salted meat. The Andes extend in two parallel lines 
throughout nearly the entire length of the country. Be- 
tween these two ranges or “ Cordilleras ” is a table-land, 
which attains its greatest breadth between lat. 33° and 40°, 
and which narrows both towards the northern and southern 
extremity, where the ramifications of both chains meet 
and form a continuous undulatiug plain. Chili further 
lays claim to the whole of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. 

Momikiui. MomtaiiU. — ^The Andes commence in the district called 

the Colony of Magellan, where their general elevation is 
lowest, the perpetual snow-line only 3000 feet, the highest 
peak, Mount Stokes, 6400 feet, and the coast excessively 
rough and broken and full of fiords of immense depth, fed 
by glaciers descending from the high lands. Northwards, 
towards lat. 41°, the coast becomes less indented, the range 
more continuous and elevated, and the peaks higher, — such 
as Minchiumadiva, 8000 feet, Corcobado Volcano 9158 
feet, and Yauteles, 8030 feet. From lat. 41°, or from 
the southern extremity of the province of Llauquihue, 
commence the table-land and the parallel granitic belt that 
skirts the Chilian coast, which together nowhere exceed 
120 geographical miles in breadth from the sea to the 
Andes. At this lat. the snow-line rises to 8000 feet, at 
Valparaiso (33° S, lat.) to 12,780 feet, and at Coquimbo 
(29° S. lat.) to 16,200 feet. The ceutre tableland is in 
lat. 41° uuder 200 feet above the sea ; at Talca it rises to 
350, at Rancagua to 1560, at Santiago to 1800 j audit con- 
tinues to increase in elevation as it extends northward. 
The mean elevation of the Andes in Chili is 11,830 feet. 
The cuhninating peak is the volcano of Aconcagua, in 
the province of Aconcagua, which reaches the height of 
22,427 feet. The principal summits to the north of this 
are Oima del Mercedario, 22,302 feet, in lat. 32°, and 
Cima del Cobre, 18,320 feet, in lat. 28° 30'. South of 
Aconcagua, in the province of Santiago, are Juncal (19,495 
feet), and the volcanoes of Tupungato (20,269), San Josd 
(20,000 feet), and Maipu (17,664 feet). In Aratico is 
the volcano of ViUarica, 16,996 feet ; in Talca, the great 
truncate mountain called the Descabezado; 12,757 feet; 
in the province of Nuble, the volcano of Chilian, -9446 
feet; and in Llauquihue, the volcano of Osomo, 7396 
feet. In the Ohiliaa range there are 23 volcanoes, 
of ^ioh". only a few, such as the volcanoes of Osomo, 
ViBaxfci^ %ntttco, and San Jos^, are occasionally active. 
Therd art> n^auy'ipasses over the Andes from Chili to the 
Argentine Eepuh&; but the western slope of the mountains 
being steeper ^u the ^eastern, the ascent from Chili is 
more laborious than "from the Argentine Republic, into 
which the mountains descend by a series of terraces, con- 
sisting of Secondary strata t'ermuating in the vast expanse 
of flat country or Pampas,’^ beenpied by ' the ; Tertiary 
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formations. The passes may be said to be open during 
eight months of the year, but even at their best they can 
never be traversed by vehicles, — mules being the only 
means of conveyance. The highest of the passes, as well 
as the most frequented, are those of Dona Ana, 14,770 
feet, andColguen, 14,700 feet, in the province of Coquim- 
ho; the Dehesa, 14,500 feet, east from Santiago and near 
the volcano of Tupungato; the Patos, 13,965 feet, and 
Uspallata, 13,125 feet, both in the province of Aconcagua ; 
and the Planchon, 11,455 feet, in the province of Curied. 

The part of the Andes bordering the province of Atacama 
may be crossed at numerous places at any period of the 
year, as the range there is generally free from snow.^ 

I^ariAgmi:es.~Chili is subject to frequent earthquake Eurtli- 
shocks {tmhlores), which, without causing damage, occasion quakes 
much alarm lest they should be followed by the earthquake 
itself (terremoto). The occurrence of this terrible phenome- 
non is not indicated by any particular state of the weather, 
but it rarely happens during the night. It is the common 
belief that when shccks are frequent there is not much fear 
of their being followed by an earthquake, and certainly 
experience justifies that opinion. Though shocks are very 
common, earthquakes are rare, — the same province being 
the focus of one only about once in fifty years, though it 
is calculated one in every tenth year makes itself felt in 
some part of Chfli 

Earthfiuakes manifest themselves by a quick horizontal and some- 
time* rotetory vibration, and when the focus is near the sea it also is 
agitated. The ground undulates, but very rarely bursts open ; and 
even the most violent axe over in a few seconds, though for some 
time afterwards (at gradually lengthening intervals from twelve 
hours) there is a succession, of gradually lessening shocks. By 
the earthquake of February 1836 the Isle of Santa Maria was uplifted, 
the southern end 8, the central part S, and the northern end 10 feet ; 
but both it and Concepcion subsided a few weeks afteiwards, and 
even lost part of their previous elevation. During this earth- 
quake two great waves rolled over the town of Talcahuano ; the 
deep sea, close in shore, was dry for a few moments, and smoke 
hurst from the surface of the water. During a very smart earth- 
quake at Coquimbo, in November 1849. the sea retired about 150 
yards, and then rolled back about 12 feet high. An English 
ship, anchored in 7 fathoms water, in the neighbouring bay of 
Herradura, nearly touched the bottom from the receding of the sea, 
which afterwards rolled in like a hore, and the water continued to 
ebb and flow for an hour and a half after the shock. 

Lakes . — In the southern part of Chili there are several Lakes, 
inland lakes abounding with fish, and frequented by 
numerous varieties of aquatic birds. The largest of these 
lakes is that of Llauquihue, situated in 41° 10' S. lat., 

197 feet above the sea, at the base of the volcano of 
Osomo, which rises 7199 feet above its surface. Its shape 
is triangular, its greatest length from north to south being 
30 miles and greatest breadth 22 miles. The little river 
Maullin is its sole outlet, and conveys its surplus water to 
the Pacific, in lat. 41° 36'. In the neighbourhood are the 
lakes Todos los Santos or Esmeralda, 18 miles long by 6 
broari, and Rupauco, 24 miles long by 4 broad. Twelve 
■miles northward is Lake Ranco, 32 miles long by 18 
broad. In lat. 39° is Lake Villarica or Llauquen, measur- 
ing 100 square miles. In the province of Concepcion is 
Lake QuiUetu6, measuring 50 square miles. Near Santiago, 
is Lake Aculeo, occupying about 8500 acres. In aU these 
the water is fresh and pleasant to the taste ; but in the 
small lakes situated near the coast, such as Bacalemu, 
Cahuil, Vichuqnen, and Bolleruca the water is brackish. 

Rivers. — The rivers, like the lakes, are much larger and Riven 
more numerous in th e south than in the north of Chili. 

^ For tbe general description of the Andes, see vol, i. p. 070-078, 
and the ^de Amaa, vol. li. pp. 15-18. 
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Tliey are almost entirely fed by tbe melting of the snow on 
the Andes, but are also liable to swelling from the winter 
rains. A few are navigable for a short distance ; but nearly 
aU yield immense service to agriculture by irrigation, carry- 
ing, like the Nile, both substance and moisture to the other- 
wise barren plains. The largest river is the Biobio, which, 
rising near the volcano of Antuco, in lat. 38“ 15', enters 
the Pacific after a course of 220 miles, where it is 2 miles 
broad. It is navigable for barges and small steamers as 
far as Nacimiento, 100 miles from the mouth. 

The following is a list of the principal rivers, with the 
provinces through which they flow, and the lengths of their 
courses : — 


Eirera. 

Provinces. 

Leagnes. 

Falling Into 


Concepcion 

Aconcagua 

Valdivia 

74 

Pacific Ocean. 


60 

Cauteii,'"or Imperial 

50 

50 

Topocalma. 
Pacific Ocean. 


Santiago 

Concepcion 

48 


46 


46 

Topoailma, or Eapel.... 

Colehagua 

40 

87 


Valdivia, orCaUacalla... 

Coquimbo 

Valdivia 

34 

31 

Valdivia. 

Cruces 

31 1 

Maipn 

Santiago 

Atacama 

30 

Pacific 

Cftpiapo 

30 

Huasco 

30 



Aconcagua 

29 


Tc^t^ 

Valdivia 

29 

" 


Concepcion 

Aconcagua 

28 

Biobio. 

TirtiTinntAmft. .■ 

28 

Pacific. 

Limari 

Coquimbo 

Santiago 

Arauco 

Atacama 

27 

26 

26 

24 

Maipu. 

Biobio. 

Pacific. 

Vergara 

Joncal 

Tfl.'hnlpdft 

1 Arauco 

22 

Biobio. 





Mine.al Mineral Waters are numerous in Chili ; they are prin- 

wa.te'3. cipally saline and sulphureous, containing carbonate of 
lime, bicarbonate of soda, and chloride of sodium. In 
temperature the waters range from 50° to that of boiling 
water. They are situated at various heights, from 1150 
feet above the sea, as the baths of Pauimavida, 18 miles 
from Talca, to 10,690 feet, as the baths of Toro, near Elqui 
in Ooquimbo. The most remarkable as well as the most 
important of the bathing establishments is that of Chilian 
in the province of Ch^laa, on the western flank of the 
Cerro IJevado, 2050 feet above the sea, containing in close 
proximity icy cold and boiling spring, — sulphureous, 
ferrugiuous, alkaline, and saline. The season is from the 
first of December to the first of April, when they are visited 
by multitudes for the cure of goul^ rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
and cutaneous diseases. Among the others most frequented 
are the baths of Apoquindo and Colina, near Santiago ; 
Cauquenes, near Kancagua ; Tinguiririca, near Colchagua; 
Mondata, near Talca ; Trapa-Trapa, near Los Anjeles; and 
Hahuelhuapi in Llanquihue. 

I slauds. Islands. — ^The most important Chilian islands are those of 

the province of Chllo^, eoveredwith great forests of the mag- 
nificent cedar Fitzroya patagonica, and the tah and elegant 
cypress lilocedriis tetragma. The interesting island of 
Juan Pernandez may be included with those of Chili, 
although it is 360 miles from the coast,' in lat. 33° 42' S. 
It is a mountainous and well-wooded island, 52 miles in 
circumference, and exhibits geueraUy those features familiar 
to the readers of RoHnsonOntsoe as the abode of Alexander 
Selkirk. It is stocked with herds of goats, while the 
beach is a haunt of seals. Forty-two miles further out to 
sea is the smaller island of Mas Afuera. 

Climate. Climate, — As Chili extends from hot parched deserts in 

the Tropic of Capricorn to a boisterous cold and wet country 


within 12° of the Antarctic Circle, and as while one-fourth 
of the territory is not much above the level of the sea, another 
fourth lies slightly below the suow-line, the only general 
qualification that can he assigned to this union of extremes 
is that both in the high and the low, the wet and the dry, 
the hot and the cold regions the climate is healthy through- 
out. Omitting the inhospitable regions of Cape Horn and 
Tierra del Fuego, and commencing with the most southern 
portion colonized by Chih, the Territory of Magellan, 
between lat. 54° and 51“ 50', we find that although the 
moisture and rainfall are too great for the ripening of wheat, 
yet potatoes, cabbage, celery, and carrots are readily grown. 

The principal town, Pnnta Arenas, is situated in the pen- 
insula of New Brunswick, on the Straits of Magellan, in 
53° 10' 30" S. lat. and 70° 50' W. long. The next zone, 
between lat. 61° 50' and 37°, comprehends the provinces 
of Chilo4, Llanquihue, Valdivia, and Arauco, of which the 
climate is very like that of Great Britain, — the most southern 
parts having more rain but less cold than the Highlands of 
Scotland, while the more northern have a more genial 
climate than the moat favoured parts of the south of England. 

In Valdivia the mean temperature throughout the year is 
52° Fahr. Timber is the great article of export; but 
potatoes, wheat, barley, rye, and flax are grown in quantities 
sufficient for exportation. The next zone extends from 
37° to 28° lat., embracing the provinces from Concepcion 
to Aconcagua, where irrigation is more or less necessary, 
and where flax, corn, grapes, figs, olives, peaches, and 
melons grow freely, but oranges and lemons only in the 
northern portion. Kain falls in June, July, and August 
with more or less frequency, according to the latitude. 
During these months a mild northerly wind prevailB, inter- 
rupted occasionally by a dry wind from the east. During all 
the rest of the year a wind blows from the south, which 
falls towards the evening. In Santiago the mean annual 
temperature is 55“ Fahr., and in VMparaiso 68° Fahr. 
From lat. 28° to 24°, including the provinces of Coquimbo 
and Atacama, there is a gradually decreasing amount of 
moisture, — from four or five showers of from five to ten 
hours, as in Coquimbo, to nothing but au occasional mist, 
as in Atacama. Spring commences m September, summer 
in December, autumn in March, and winter in June. 

Population . — The following table gives the population Pufu 
of Chili according to a census taken in 1875, with the 
average number of births, deaths, marriages, and other 
kindred statistics ; — 


ProTlncas. 

1 

1 

P« 

B 

1 

Proportion ot 
Doatha to 
Population. 

i 

p 

» 

Proportion of 
Marriages to 
Population. 

Birtlia. 


Illegi- 

timate. 

Total. 

Colonia de 
UagaUanea 

CWlod 

Uanqnihne.. 
Valdivia 

Concepcion « 

KuWe 

Manle 

Tales 

Cnrled 

Colchsgna ... 

Santia^ 

Valparaiso ... 
Aconcagaa„, 
Coqntnlw ..j 
Atacama......! 

Total 

1,144 

64,636 

48,492 

37,481 

140,896 

161,366 

136,880 

287,814 

110,369 

92,110 

146,889 

882,712 

176.682 

182,799 

167,468 

71,302 

62 
1,184 
916 
618 
8,099 
3,981 
3,868 
6,267 
8,688 ! 
2,812 
3,944 
‘11,188 

1 6,604 
3,322 
3,662 
4,442 

Ifnl8 

1 „ 57 

1 „ 63 
1 „ 61 

1 „ 48 

1 „ 88 

1 B 36 

1 „ 38 
1 » 31 
1 „ 40 
1 « 37 
1 „ 32 

1 n 27 

1 „ 40 
1 „ 43 
1 „ 16 

20 

496 

416 

239 

916 

1,664 

1,172 

1,622 

1,016 

763 

1,848 

1,603 

1,428 

766 

979 

388 

lin 57 
1 „ ISO 
1 „ 117 
1 « 167 
1 „ 154 
1 « 96 
1 r 107 
1 „ 145 
1 „ 109 
1 „ 125 
1 „ 109 
1 „ 101 
1 „ 124 
1 178 
1 „ 161 
1 211 

47 

2,162 

1,677 

1,134 

4,131 

6,288 

4,308 

7,480 

4443 

8481 

6,034 

14,087 

6,286 

3,879 

3,688 

1,293 

14 
418 
867 
4M 
2,183 
2,704 
1,672 
3,000 
998 
686 
1,064 
! 2,861 
1,868 
1,272 
1,708 
1,064 

61 

2480 

1,944 

1,616 

6464 

7,992 

6,878 

10,480 

6,586 

3,866 

7,086 

16,748 

7,964 

4,661 

6,366 

2,357 

2,068,434 

66497 

Itasr 

j 16,670 

lin 124 

68,616 

21,766 

90,371 


It will be seen that the net amount of the population 
obtained by the census was 2,068,424 ; hut 10 per cent, 
may be allowed for omissions, and 44,000 for wandering 
Arau(»nian and Patagonian tribes, which brings np the 
total number to about 2,320,000. One-third of the 
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population is urban^ and two-thirds rural. Of the deaths Meanwhile Valdivia entered Chili, and fighting his way 
no less 59 per cent, are under seven years, 4*8 from onwards, encamped on the banks of the Mapocho, where he 
seven to fifteen, 7 3 from fifteen to twenty-five, 15*3 from founded the city of Santiago, the present capital of the 
twenty-five to fifty, and 11 *4 from fifty to eighty. Out of republic, and about eleven years afterwards the town of 
every million children bom only 543,900 live to the age of Valdivia. At last, after twelve years’ stay in Chili Hs life 
five years, One female child is born for every 1 -05 male and conquests were brought to au end in a desperate 
children hut the death rate is in precisely the opposite engagement with the Araucanians, who for 180 years aftei>- 
proportion. The annual increase of the population is one wards continued to wage a sanguinary war with the 
in every fifty-seven, Spaniards, till 1722, when they consented to a treaty which 

ileaitli. Sanitary Condition . — The deaths, amounting to 55,897, fixed the Eiver Biobio as the boundary between them, 
are distributed among the different months of the year as Spanish Chili, extending from the Biobio northward to 
follows:— January, 5333; February, 4398 ; March, 4228, Atacama, was divided into thirteen provinces, under the 
April, 3937 ; May, 4423; June, 4213; July, 4613; rule of a governor appointed by the viceroy of Peru. The 
August, 4773; September, 4767, October, 4940; Kovem- last of these governors was Mateo deToro, 1810. 
ber, 4749 ; December, 5523. The rate is greatest (9*9 During the entire period of this connection between 
per cent) in December, and least (7*1 per cent) in April. Spain and Chili, the viceroys, governors, and all the other 
It will hs seen that the three provinces, Chilod, Llan- Spanish officials of every grade regarded the inhabitants 
qmhue, and Valdivia, which are the wettest are also the only as a means of furthering their own aggrandizement, 
most salubrious. The healthiest period is just before the which at length so exasperated the better educated classes 
rains set in, the least healthy during the heats of December that they determined to throw off the hateful yoke on the 
and January, when dysentery prevails, owing perhaps to first favourable occasion. In 1810 this desired opportunity 
a too free consumption of the water-melon. The mortality at last presented itself, when Spain, overrun by the armies 
of children under 7 years ranges from 47 per cent, in of Prance, was no longer able to vindicate her own claims 
some years to 60 per cent, in others of the whole number to a national existence. In July of that year the Chilians 
of deaths ; and four-fifths of the children who die under 7 took the first step towards asserting their independence by 
years of age belong to the poorest classes. The most fatal deposing the Spanish president, and putting in his place 
diseases are gastric, typhoid, and typhus fevers ; and the (September 18, 1810) a committee of seven men, nomi- 
next, pulmonary complaints, dysentery, and syphilis. The nated by themselves, to whom were entrusted all the 
system of sewerage in Chih is gener^y had, consisting of executive powers. In April ISll the first blood was spilt 
partially open channels passing through the houses, some- in the cause of Chilian independence. A battalion of royal 
times with running water and at other times nearly dry. troops, which had been drawn up in the great square of 
Even Valparaiso is not weE provided with drainage. Inter- Santiago, was attacked by a detachment of patriot grena- 
mittent fevers are unknown, and Asiatic cholera has not diers, and routed with considerable loss on both sides. In 
yet passed the Andes. the same year (December 20) the government was vested 

IlMoiy History . — The name Chili (or, in its Spanish form, in a triumvirate, and Juan Jose Carrera was appointed 

Chile) is supposed to he derived from Tchile, a word general-in-chief of the army about to be formed, 
belonging to the ancient language of Peru, signifying In 1813 a powerful army, under the command of 
'‘snow." The country fi.rat became known to Europeans General Paroja, invaded Chili, but was twice defeated by 
in the 16th century. It was then to a considerable extent the republican troops under Carrera. The royalists, how- 
under the dominion of the Incas, but had been previously ever, speedily received larger enforcements ; and after a 
inhabited by certain tribes of Indians, of whom the most severe contest, Chili was once more obliged to own the 
important and only warlike race were the Araucanians. sovereignty of Spain. For three years more the people 
In the time of the Inca Yupanqni (1433), grandfather submitted (under the Spanish governors Osorio and Pont) 
of the monarch who occupied the throne of Peru on the to the old system of tyranny and misgovernment, till at 
arrival of the Spaniards, and the tenth in succession from length the patriot refugees, having levied an army in La 
Manco Oapac, the reputed founder of the Peruvian empire, Plata, and received the support of the Buenos Ayreans, 
the first attempt was made by the Incas to extend their marched against the Spaniards, and completely defeated 
dominion over the territory of Chili. Yupanqui, leading them at Chacabuco in 1817. 

his army across the desert of Atacama, and penetrating into The patriots next proceeded to organize an elective 
the southern regions of the country, made himself master government, of which San Martin, the general of the army, 
of a considerable portion of it. The permanent boundary was nominated the supreme director. Their arrangements, 
of the dominions of this prince is said by some writers to however, were not completed when they were attacked 
have been determined by the Eiver Maule, 35° 30' S. lai, once more by the royalists, and routed at the battle of 
although it is more probable the Eiver Bapel, 34° 10' S. Cancharayada with great loss. Betrayed into a fata! 
lat., constituted the extreme limits of the Peruvian empire security by this success, the royalist troops neglected the 
towards the south. The latter opinion is to some extent moat ordinary mfiitary precautions, and being suddenly 
supported by the fact, that the remains of au ancient attacked by the patriots iu the plains of Maipu, were 
Peniviau fortress, apparently marking the frontier, are stiU defeated with great slaughter. This victory secured the 
found upon the banks of the Eapel, while no such remains independence of Chili. 

are known to exist in any part of the country farther The new Biepublic had no sooner vindicated for itself a 
®outh. place among the nations of South America, than it resolved 

The Peruvian dominion in Chili ceased with the Inca to assist the neighbouring state of Peru in achieving a 
Atahualpain 1533. The first Spanish invasion was led by similar independence, which object was at last effected 
Diego de Almagro (1636 or 1636), who however met with after a bloody war of six years’ duration, Ko small share 

such determined resistance from the Araucanians that he of this success was due to the daring courage and con- 

was compelled to retrace his steps. Undaunted by this summate ability with which Lord Cochrane, under the most 
failure, Kzarro despatched another expedition, composed trying circumstances, conducted, the naval affairs. In 
of Spanish troops and Peruvian auxiliaries, under Don acknowledgment of these important services a well- executed 
, Pedro de Valdivia, and was preparing to follow it inperson statue of i^im h^ been erected in Valparaiso. With 1817 

' with a larger force, when he was assassinated in 1541. commenced again the national government, under the 
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directorship of General O’Higgins, who held it till 1823, 
when he was compelled to resign in consequence of a 
popular tumult, For a few weeks, a provisional tnumvirate 
discharged the duties of an executive government. General 
Freire was next chosen director. During the period of 
three jears in which he held the reins of government, the 
country was harassed by constant dissensions ■ and for the 
four years subsequent to his resignation it continued in a 
state of disorder bordering upon anarchy. From 1826 to 
1830 the government was administered by six different 
directors, in addition to a second provisional triumvirate, 
lu 1828, under the administration of General Pinto, a 
constitution was promulgated, which had the effect of 
temporarily reconciling political differences and calming 
party spirit. In 1831, however, when General Prieto was 
raised to the chief magistracy, a convention was called for 
the purpose of revising this constitution. The result of its 
deliberations was the present constitution of Chili, which 
was promulgated on the 25th of May 1833. From that 
time Chili has enjoyed remarkable prosperity, and its 
government has been administered with such firmness and 
regularity, that it occupies a high rank among nations, and 
its funds stand well in the Stock Exchange. 

After holding office for ten years, Prieto retired, and was 
succeeded by General Bulnes, a distinguished officer of the 
war of independence. Like his predecessor, he was 
fortunate in finding in Manuel Montt an able and intelli- 
gent prime minister, who was to him what Portales had 
been to Prieto. In 1851 an insurrectionary movement 
broke out, headed by General Urriola, who, during the 
disturbances in Santiago in the Semana Santa was acci- 
dentally killed. The same party then brought forward as 
their candidate for the presidency General Jos4 Maria de 
la Cruz in opposition to D. Manuel Montt, but the 
latter was elected, and continued iu office for two periods 
(1851-1861). To him succeeded Jose Joaquin Perez 
(1861-1871), who in 1871 was followed by Federico 
Errazuriz, and ho in his turn by Anihal Pinto in 1876. 
The administration of recent presidents has been conducted 
with firmness, wisdom, and prudence. They have been 
ready to use their influence for the reform of abuses and 
for the advancement of civil and religious Kberty, and for 
the promotion of every thing which could bend to increase 
the prosperity of the country. 

i^tt (.s Races. — The greater part of Chili, when Almagro invaded 

it, was inhabited by the Arawanians, who were, with 
other Indians, partly exterminated, but more generally 
absorbed into the Chilian nationality as at present existing, 
A remnant of independent Araucanians still occupy a 
province south of the Biobio j but they scarcely number 
24,000, and are on the decrease. These Araucanians are ' 
divided into tribes, whose chief, called a cacique, has from 
two to six; wives, or even, more, according to his means ' 
of supporting them and their progeny. They cultivate 
maize, rear herds of horses, sheep, and cattle, weave 
coarse woollens, build comfortable cottages, binding the 
beams together by the rope creeper Lardualdd, bUemaRt, 
and from the reed Chusquea Calm make shafts for their 
lances. They acknowledge a creator god called Pillan, and 
some inferior divinities, such as Eponeman, the god of Wa^, 
Moilen, the god of good, and Ghecubu, the god of evil. 
They have neither temples nor priests, their worship con- 
sisting of the sacrificing of some animal under a tree 
belonging to the Magnolia order, the Dryrm (^Uemis, 
which is considered sacred by them. This tree was fii|;t 
described by Dr Winter, who accompanied Drake in his 
expedition round Cape Horn in 1577. The Araucanians 
believe also im sorcerers and enchantments) and that every 
natural death,, other than by old age, is caused by the evil 
inliuence.. of < some one, whose life the friends of ths 
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deceased en^vour .to take in expiation and revenge. 

The Patagonians who inhabit the territory of Magellan 
and Tierra del Fnego, and who may number about 20,000, 
are not given to polygamy. They worship one god called 
Coche, and believe in the immortality of the soul. The 
average height of fifty Patagonians taken at random lately 
was found to be 6 feet 4| inches. The tallest was 6 feet 8| 
inches, and the least 6 feet and ^ inch. The Chilians them- 
selves hold the same position to Spain as the inhabitants of 
the IJm'ted States do towards England, Their instincts 
and language are Spanish, modified by admixture and inter- 
course with other nations. The conventionalities of social 
life are much the same in Chih as in France, Belgium, and 
Catholic Germany; an'd this remark applies to dress, living, 
amusements, and propensities, Sunday is spent as a 
holiday, and enlivened by festivals, balls, theatricals, and 
concerts. Cricket and athletic sports are unknown, but 
good horsemanship is common. The great extent of 
seaboard not only induces large numbers of the inhabi- 
tants to visit foreign lands (calculated to average 78,000), 
but promotes the diffusion of the civilization of the most 
highly cultivated nations over the whole of Chili. The 
beautiful provinces of Yaldivia and Llanquihue are colo- 
nized by Germans and North Americans, who prepare 
timber, meat, cheese, butter, beer, cider, and leather. 

The university and the learned professions have ever 
numbered among their distinguished members Polish, 

French, German, and English men of science. The North 
American colonists have been chiefly instrumental in the 
construction of flour-mills, telegraphs, and railways. At 
the commercial centres, such as Valparaiso, Concepcion, 

Gopiapo, Coquimbo, and Huasco, many of the leading 
Chilian citizens are of English, French, and German de- 
scent, There are in the country about 35,000 Europeans, 
chiefly Germans, French, and English. 

Gontitution . — ^By the constitution adopted on the 25th Coiutitu- 
of May 1833, the sovereignty is declared to reside in the *1°“' 
people; but the exercise of its functions is delegated to 
three distinct powers — the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial The legislative power is committed to the LegiaLitive 
National Congress, which consists of the Chambers ofdepart- 
Deputies and Senators. The Chamber of Deputies com- 
prises over 100 members, elected for a term of three 
years, on the principle of equal electoral districts with 
cumulative voting, and by a suffrage enjoyed by all citizens 
who are of twenty-one years of age if married, or twenty- 
five if unmarried, and who are able to read and write, and 
pay yearly taxes to a certain amount. 

The senate is composed of fewer members, chosen by genatu 
indirect election in each province for a term of nine years. 

One-third of the house is renewed every three years. 

The Chamber of Deputies andithe Senate have concur- 
rent as well as separate functions. The former body alone 
can impeach the higher officers of the state before the 
Senate. It originates all money biUs, and measures relating 
to the militaTy force of the country. The Senate alone has 
the right of pronouncing Judgment on public functionaries 
impeached by the Chamber of Deputies; it confirms ecclesi- 
astical nominations, and in certain cases gives or withholds 
■its consent to the Acts of the ^ecutive. In all other 
proceedings of the legislature the concurrent voice of the 
two Jhopses is necessary. ?3ja;ws may originate with either 
body, but require to be passed by both houses, sanctioned 
by the president (after consultation with the Council of 
State); and promulgated by the minister to whose depart- 
ment, the matter relates. The period during which the 
Congress sits is limited to the three winter months ; but 
the session may be prolonged by the president for fifty 
d^ys. On the day before the regular session closes, the 
senators elect seven of their number to form the eonserva- 
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tive ooramittee, wHcL. replaces Congress during its proro- 
gation in the duty of observing the conduct of the execu- 
tive. 

Pn«=!dont. The executive power is committed to the president, with 
a salary of £3600, as supreme chief of the nation. He is 
chosen by indirect election, and holds office for a term of 
five years, after expiry of which he is not eligible for re- 
election until other five years have elapsed The president 
concludes treaties, and declares peace or war ; he appoints 
and removes ministers, councillors, and clerks of depart- 
ment, as well as diplomatic representatives, consuls, and 
the administrative officers of provinces. He also inducts 
the higher legal and judicial functionaries ; but the nomi- 
nation ef these officers, as well as’of eeel^iastical digni- 
taries, must proceed from the Council of State. He 
distributes the army and navy at will ; and when, with 
the sanction of the Senate, he assumes the command of 
the national troops in person, he has the exclusive bestowal 
of naval and military commissions, though ordinarily 
appointments of this nature must be approved by the 
Senate. 

The president is liable to impeachment for mal- 
administration for a year after the expiry of his authority. 
During that time he is not allowed to leave the country, 
except with the permission of Congress. All the other 
officers of Government are subject to the same law ; but 
in their case the time is more limited. 

Cnimoa of The Council of State is composed of ministers in the 

State. exercise of their functions, a member of the courts of 
justice, an ecclesiastical dignitary, a general or admiral, a 
chief of the administration of finances, and one ex-minister 
or diplomatic agent,— all named by the president, together 
with six other councillors, named one-half by the Senate 
and one-half by the Chamber of Depnties, The duties of 
the Council of State are to advise and act as a check upon 
the president. 

Executive The government is conducted by five cabinet ministers, 

dep.art- each with a salary of £1200. The Ministro del Interior 
presides over the preparation of the national statistics, 
over roads and railroads, public buildings, and hospitals ; 
the Ministro de Hacienda over the finance ; the Ministro 
de Justicia, Culto, & Instruccion over the law and prisons, 
the church, and education ; the Ministro de Guerra over 
the army and navy j and the Ministro del Esterior over 
foreign affairs and colonization. The president has no 
power of enforcing obedience to orders relating to any one 
of these departments until they have been confirmed by 
the minister in charge. The ministers are entitled to 
take part in all the debates of Congress; but, unless 
holding at the same time the office of senator or of deputy, 
they are not allowed to vote. Any of them may he 
impeached by the Chamber of Deputies for treason against 
the laws of the state, or for the mal-administration of the 
duties of his office. An action may be brought against 
them even by private individuals who have suffered by any 
of their acts if the Senate, to whom appeal must in the first 
place be made, decide that there is sufficient ground for 
complaiut. 

J.ocai Local Government . — ^TJpon the executive depend directly 

veuiiueiit, the administrative officials throughout the country. For 
administrative purposes Chili is divided into fifteen pro- 
vinces, each with subordinate departments, subdelegations, 
and districts, and one settlement, viz., the provinces of 
Atacama, Coquimbo, Talparaiso, Aconcagua, Santiago, Ool- 
chagua, Curicb, Talca, Maule, Nuble, Concepcion, Arauco, 
Yaldivia, Llanqviihue, and Chilod, and the settlement of 
Magellan. The capital is Santiago, on the Mapocho. 
of the provinces is governed by an intendant, who is 
nominated by the president, and holds office for three years. 
The departments are under governors, who hold office for | 
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a similar term. The intendant generally acts as governor 
in that department in which the capital of the province is 
situated, and is, at the same tinae, mayor of the municipal 
corporation ; but the authority of this body is very limited, 
as it cannot dispose even of its local funds without the 
permission of Government, The subdelegates are appointed 
by the governors for a period of two years, as are also 
the inspectors of districts, Both these offices are com- 
pulsory, — those who decline to serve being liable to fines. 

The united revenue of the municipal corporations of 
ChiK amounts to about £500,000, of which about £80,000 
is contnbuted by the State, and the remainder derived from 
local sources. 

The procedure of the Chilian courts of justice is based JiuUci.al 
on the same fundamental principles as those which hold depart- 
among the Latin nations generally, and approximates 
therefore to that of equity. Evidence is mostly taken by 
depositions in writing. The suitor appears by a sworn 
procurator or attorney, who must be conversant with the 
technicalities of the law. In the higher courts, the aid of 
an advocate is further obligatory. The advocate, who 
combines the functions of the consulting lawyer with those 
of the barrister, is only admitted to practice after taking a 
university degree, and passing an examination by the 
Supreme Court. Trial by jury is unknown, except as 
applied in a modified form to libel cases connected with 
the press. The whole law of Chili is being gradually 
digested into codes, — ^tbe civil, penal, commercial, &c. 

The supreme court, which sits at Santiago, takes cog- 
nizance of criminal and civil causes alike. Its decisions 
are final, and also bind the Government upon questions of 
law submitted for the consideration of the bench. There 
are three courts of intermediate appeal, sitting in Santiago, 

Serena, and Concepcion, which also have both criminal and 
civil jurisdiction, and whose decisions are final in certain 
cases. 

In each department of every province there are one or 
more salaried judges of letters (or judges learned in the 
law), who divide among them the local jurisdiction, — the 
criminal and civil sides being, in places of importance, 
vested in different judges, each of whom, as a rule, aits 
alone. Below these, again, are the judges of subdelega- 
tions and of districts, of whom the latter can only decide 
civil cases when the value at issue is below £10, and in 
criminal causes can arrest the criminal and prepare evidence ; 
while the former decides civil suits up to £40 value, hears 
appeals from the district judge, and takes cognizance of 
minor criminal offences. 

In places where access to a judge of letters is difficult, 
an alcalde or local police magistrate retains a limited juris- 
diction. With a view to reduce litigation, th e law expressly 
encourages reference to arbitration in various forms ; and 
the duties of public prosecutor and public advocate are 
performed by officials, who intervene before the higher 
courts and the judges of letters in all cases which involve 
public morality, or the interests of the State, of minors, of 
the incapable, of the absent, and of charitable trusts. 

Military and ecclesiastical offences come under the cog- 
nizance of special tribunals, but neither ecclesiastical nor 
mihtary persons are, as such, exempt from the jurisdiction 
I of the ordinary tribunals in respect of offences against the 
law of the land. Certain special jurisdiction is reserved 
to the Council of State and to the revenue courts ; and 
under a treaty with Great Britain, guaranteeing the mutual 
right of search in suspected slave vessels, a mixed tri- 
bunal decides, without appeal, as to the validity of cap- 
ture. 

The clerks and secretaries of the higher courts, and the 
secretaries of the judges of letters, must be qualified 
advocates, as also , the notaries public, who are charged 
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with drawing up and preserving legal instruments, some 
among their number being particularly entrusted with the 
registry of landed property, and of deeds of partnership, 
having then the title of notary conservator. The registers 
are open to public inspection. 

U(‘li.4.on. Religion . — ^The form of worship recognized by the con- 

stitution is the Roman Catholic, yet Government tolerates 
the public profession of others. For the pu^oses of 
ecclesiastical administration, Chili is divided into four 
dioceses — one archbishopric and 3 bishoprics — ^wMch are 
subdivided into 144 parishes. The salary of the archbishop 
is £1600, of the bishops of Concepcion and Serena £1200 
each, and of Ancud £1000. The salaries of the curates 
range from £20 per annum to £200. The mission 
department is under the direction of Capuchin friars, and 
consists of a prefect and sub-prefect, and a staff of 30 
missionaries aud several chaplains, stationed in the provinces 
of Arauco, Valdivia, Llanquihue, and Magallanes. Their 
labours among the adult Indians produced little fruit, but 
in their schools they have been more successful. Wor- 
ship, including salaries and repairs of churches, costa 
Government annually £63,425. 

In Santiago there is one handsome Protestant church, 
in Valparaiso three, and a chapel in Talca. Roman 
Catholicism exists in a mild form among the educated 
classes, but with a good deal of superstition among the 
miners and peasantry [Jiuasos and vnquilinos). There is 
only one great place of pilgrimage in Chili, and that is to 
an image of the Virgin in the church of Andacollo, a smaU. 
village near Serena. Upwards of 20,000 persons visit it 
aunuaUy, and the yearly festival is occasionally presided 
over by the bishop of the province, when the image is 
carried in procession round the square. The greatest 
devotees are the miners. 

liducUioii. Education . — The first educational establishments in rank 

are the University and the National Institute of Santiago. 
The university, which grants degrees in law and medicine, 
has 37 professors, besides numerous assistants, and is 
attended by nearly 700 students. It is governed by a 
rector and a vice-rector, a secretary, and the five deacons of 
the faculties of humanity, mathematics, medicine, law, and 
theology, who are also charged with the inspection of 
education in all schools throughout the republic. Who- 
ever has the necessary elementary knowledge may attend 
the classes without paying fees. 

The preparatory section or “Institute,” corresponding 
with our high schools, is under the management of a rector, 
a vice-rector, 48 masters, and several inspectors. It is 
attended by about 1000 pupils, of whom only those pay 
who lodge and board in the establishment, this costing £32 
a year. The institute is endowed with 46 exhibitions or 
bursaries, 16 of which are divided equally among youths 
from Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, 

These two establishments cost the Government annually £25,000. 
Lyceums, on the same plan as the National Institute, are established 
in every provincial capital, 16 altogether, and are supported hy 
local taxation, government grants, and fees from pupils. In these 
institations boarders pay an annual sum of £20, and day scholars 
£2, 8s.; but many receive instruction gratuitously. The directly 
practical branches of education receive the largest ^are of attention, 
but the learned languages are not neglected. The lyceums of Talca, 
Concepcion, and Serena possess the privilege of granting degrees in 
mathematics and chemistry. 

Government expends annually on the lyceums in the province 
£35,000, and they are attended by 2200 pupils. Government 
supports besides 810 scbools throughout the country, in which 62, 220 
children are taught the catechism, reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
geoOTaphy. Those who choose may learn in addition the histories of 
Chui and America, sacred histoiy, drawing, music, and_ sewmg. 
There are also 480 private schools, with 24,000 pupils, wMdi differ 
more in the rank of the children than in the subjects taught. 

One in every 8 ‘8 of the population in Santiago can read, and 1 in 
every 4‘4 can both read and write — and the prop^on is neaxly 
the same in the provinces of Atacama, Ckfpumbo, Valparaiso, Con- 
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cepdon, and Chiloe ; while In the entire population of the republic 
one in 7 can read, and one in 8 can both read and write. Upon an 
average 1 cbM for every 24-71 inhabitants goes to school. In the 
public schools each child costa Government an average of 45 
shillings. 


TaJbli showing the number of cMliren educated at the public and 
primte sc^ls, and the proportion of pupils to inhabitants. 



NmnbeT of 
Inhabitants. 

Pupils. 

Knmher of 
Inhabitanta to 
each Pupil. 

Atacama 

71,302 

3,935 

1812 

Coquimbo 

167,463 

6,134 

25’67 

Aconcagua 

132,799 

6,656 

26-67 

Valparaiso 

176,682 

9,900 

17-84 

Santiago 

362,712 

19,655 

18-44 

Colcba^a 

146,889 

4,746 

30-95 

Ctuico 

92,110 

3,145 

29-28 

Talca 

110,359 

4,082 

27-03 

Linares 

Maule 

1 237,334 j 

1,707 1 
3,223 S 

48-13 

Nuble 

136,880 

4,976 

27-61 

Concepcion 

151,365 

6,023 

1 2613 

Arauco 

140,896 

3,297 

42-73 

Valdivia 

37,481 

1,463 

2.5-55 

Llanquihue 

Clulod 

48,492 

2,730 

17-75 

65,680 

4,780 

13-74 

Total 

2,111,688 

85,442 

24-71 


Sducational InsMtttions for especial purposes . — Tor the education 
of priests there are seminaries m Serena, Yalparaiso, Santiago, 

Talca, Concepcion, and Ancud, six in all, attended by about 635 
young men, and costing Government £8000 annually. Tor the 
education of teachers, there are two schools for females and one for 
men. There are also in Santiago a school for the blind and another 
for the deaf and dumb. 

In the military academy in Santiago there are 100 pupils, cost- 
ing annually £7200 ; annexed to it is the naval academy, costing 
£2600, with 100 pupils. In Valparaiso is the praotioal naval 
school, costing £2600, with 100 pupds ; a school for music, costing 
^760, with 100 pupils; an academy of painting, costing £1000, with 
70 pupils; one of sculpture, costing £600, with 30 pupils ; an. agri- 
culturaland polytechnic school, with90 pupils, costing£7200. There 
are also a national library and museum and observatory, costing 
annually about £4000. Masters are also employed to teach in prisons 
and in barracks. Altogether there are upwards of 1 800 educational 
establishments, to which the State contributes £166,000, and these 
estabhshments are attended by about 93,000 pupils. Further to 
aid in the diffusion of knowledge Government distributes among 
the poorer schools text books, cheap editions of standard authors, 

— chiefly Trench trmialated into Spanish. 

Besievolent Institutions.— In CMli there are 42 hospitals, Charitiea 
with an average nnmher of 41,930 patients; 18 lazar 
honses (lazaretos) with 2230 patients; 31 dispensaries, 
providing medicines during the year to 293,100 sick 
people; 1 asylam for the insane, with 675 patients; 4 
foundling hospitals, with 846 children ; 6 hospices, with 
765 poor; 5 refuges for fallen women, with 610 inmates ; 
and 5 establishments for orphans, with 690. Eor the 
support of these charities Government contributes annually 
on an average £64,500. 

There are several prisons, one house of correction, and Prisons, 
a large penitentary, the whole costing Government annually 
about £23,000. 

-The Chilian legation for France and England Legation 
is in Paris. The minister’s salary is £1800 ; with other 
salaries and sundries, it costs £3000. In Washington the 
expense of the legation is £1400; in Lima, £2800, in 
Bolivia £1300; in Buenos Ayres, which serves also for 
Brazd, £2600. 

The Press . — ^The press in Chili is improving. There Pres*, 
are one or more daily newspapers in every town of im- 
portance, and about 50 papers and magazines published 
weekly or monthly. The official organ of the Government 
is the Araucano ; of the Law Courts, the Gdceta 
de los Tribunales} of the university, the Andes de la. 
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Universidad, and of tlie Churcli, La Remta OatoUca. 
Tliere are also German and English newspapers. The 
national literature of Chili belongs chiefly to the_ belles 
lettres class, tinged with French ideas. The scientific 
writers are mostly foreigners or die descendants of 
foreigners. On an average, three times more books are 
imported from France than from England; ten times 
more than from Spain, or the United States, or Germany; 
and twenty-two times more than from Belgium. 

Post-office Rost-ofice — The number of letters that passed through 

the post-office in 1874 was 5 millions; of newspapers, 
periodicals, and circulars, millions; and of samples, 
12,000, besides 336,000 official despatches. 

Army. Army and Navy. — The army of Chili, which in time of 
war has exceeded 4500 men, was reduced in 1875 to 
3500, consisting of 700 cavalry, 2000 infantry, and 800 
artillery. This force is distributed on sentry duties and 
upon the frontiers, but the real military strength of the 
country is the National Guard, 

The National Guard, also divided into cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, averaged 55,000 men from 1867 to 1871, 
but in 1875 had become reduced to 22,000, the country 
being ac peace. 

Na\y. The navy consists of two powerful ironclads, the 
“ Almirante Cochrane” and the ‘‘Yalparaiso,” constructed 
in England, each of 1000 horse-power, and of about 2000 
metric tons measurement, besides three corvettes, a sloop, 
and several transport vessels on active service, and two 
corvettes allocated to the naval schools. All are steamers. 
The marine force amounted in 1875 to 1600 men, includ- 
ing sailors, engineers, officers, and 200 marines and artillery- 
men. 

Minewls. Miwml Prodiidim.—^MA is rich in minerals. Ameng its 
metals are gold, silver, copper, lead, ontiniony, cobalt, zinc, nickel, 
bismuth, iron, molybdenum, and quicksilver, found in mines m the 
northern ffivision, while rich beds of coal occupy the southern divi- 
sion, hut only copper, silver, and coal are profitable to any extent. 
The various ores are found in all the aeries of rocks between 
granite and trachyte, the latter being sterile in Chili. The veins 
generally run from N. and N.'W. to S. and S.E. ; in some places, 
however, their course is irregular, or they extend E. and W. 

CJoll The auriferous veins nm nearly parallel to the imperfect cleavage 
of the surrounding granite rocks. Copper ores, containing a small 
quantity of gold, are generally associated with micaceous specular 
iron. Some mines are remarkable for the variety of minerals mixed 
with the gold, sudi as galena, blende, copper and iron pyrites, and 
peroxide of iron. These substances are found disseminated in qriarte 
veins rumung nearly S’, and S. 17ear lUapel axe some very poor 
gold mines, in the beds of the gypseous formation, in altered fel- 
spathio clay-slate, which alternate with purple porphyritic ecu'- 
glomerate. 

Silver. The richest silver mines are found in Jurassic rocks of the Oolitic 
formation in the province of Atacama. The richest districts are 
ChaharciHo, Ties Puntas, Florida, and Caracoles. In Chafiarcillo 
the upper part of the mines produce immense quantities of embolite, 
while m those of Caracoles, on the frontier of Bolivia, the, chloride 
of sriver is found in still greater quantities. And in general these are 
the_ two kinds of silver ore met with most frequently in the upper 
region of the veins ; while as the mines become deeper, the prevail- 
ing ores are various kinds of pyrargyrite or red, silver, polybasite, 
and aigentite or the snlphuret of silver. Hative silver, in, smaller 
or larger masses, is generally found in the upper region, although 
at Chaharcillo, from the vein San Juan, 'at 325 feet below 
surface, 800,000 ounces of metallic silver were eidracted in a few 
months. Gold is also found in Magellan. . 

Copper. Copper is more equally distributed than silver over the northern 
provinces, and is mostly found in the lower granitic and meta- 
mo^hic Bthistose series, where it is met with most abundantly as 
pj^tes, although other ores are also common, such as bomiteor 
variegs^ ooppeE,_ the black oxide, malachite, and atacamite. Do'- 
meyflte, or aisenioal copper, is found in the Calabozo_ mine, neat 
. Coquimbo; thqhydiosilioate andoliveniteinthemineSan Antonio, 

‘ near jOopiapo?; tie Yan'adiafe'of copper in ea'Wties in an arsenio- 
phosphafe 'ofiM,'''aloiig m-tt'amorphous carbofiate of lead and 
coppes, 'in MinayGrandefoEjLa-jMaisqnesa, near Arqnerosi .That 
' , ’ST® Tjhe'qxyqWqride of jpo^pe]^^,oi;_ atacamite; :oecip's, ^.t, EemP: 

' ' ’ ' - YoBa.in‘*yma ih^CTsmite. .The pmiodpal' oqpper 

, I l',tmjSi&0,ihtIie'pf6tdn6‘ea or AtaoamajUbqnim'bb, and’Aconc'i^ua, 
of' San Juaii 'and Carrizeil, near 


Copiapo, La Hignera, near Coquimbo, and Tamaya, about 40 miles 
from the coast, and 70 from Coquimbo. This last is a mountain 
district about 3500 feet above the sea, which produces about 150,000 
cwts. a year of venous kinds of sulphurets, of a produce from 9 to 
64 per cent. Tambillos, 10 leagues from Coquimbo, produces prin- 
cipaUy poor sulphurets ; Funeral, near the river, entirely poor car- 
bonates j Andacollo, carbonates, oxides, oxysulphurets, and native 
copper ; La Higuera, black sulphurets and pyrites ; Herradura and 
Huasco, carbonates and sulphurets of low produce. In the Cordil- 
leras, above Huasco, are some mines containing ores of copper, silver, 
and lead combined together. Silver and copper mines are sold by 
the “barra," or tweniy-fonrth part of the share of the mine. 

The most common ores of cobalt are the arsenate and the sulph- Cobalt, 
arsenate, containing from 19 to 22 per cent, of cobalt. The most im- 
portant mine is the Yeta Blanca of San Juan At Tambillos and 
Huasco there are mines containing glance cobalt, and arsenate or 
erythrine; the tomer sort is frequently combined with nickel, 
which has been found m considerable quantities in a mine in the 
OorJilleras above Copiapo. 

The sulphuret of anc is found in various parts, as well as anti- 
mony, lead, manganese, bismuth, mercury, and molybdena. lion 
ores of every description are very abundant ; amongst the most 
peculiar aie coquimbite, or white copperas, and copiapite, or yellow 
copperas, much used by the inhabitants for dyeing and tanning, 
in 1he manufacture of ink, and for other purposes. 

Gypsum is found in immense beds, particularly in the province of 
Santiago. The fine massive variety called alabaster is found at the 
Salto de A^a, near to Santiago, of a quality nearly equal to that 
of Italy. Lapis lazuli is found in the Cordilleras above the province 
of Coquimbo, but it is impossible to convey large slabs to the coast, 
and the principal use of the small pieces is to make ultramarine ; 
but as the artificial equals the native in brilliancy of colour and 
permanency, it is not of much value. In the province of Atacama, 
where it borders on Bolivia, are extensive deposits of the nitrate of 
soda and the borate of lime and soda. 

Of great and increasingimportanceare the coal mines in southern Coal, 
Chili, extending along the coast from the province of Concepcion 
in 36° 50'' S lat. to tiie Straits of Magellan, including some of the 
islands of Chiloe. The richest and at the same time the oldest coal 
mines are immediately south from the Biobio at Goronel, Lota, and 
Lebu. These coal mines are worked on the same plan as those 
in England with all the modem improvements and accessaries. 
Steamers coal at the pit’s mouth, and a great deal of the oi’o that 
used to be carried to England to be smelted is now sent to Coronel 
and Lota. There are also extensive works for amalgamating silver 
and smelting ores in Copiapo, Uhaharcillo, Carrizal, and Guayacan. 

Of the entire metal exports copper is 70 percent, and silver 25. 

The amount of coal produced annually is increasing so rapidly that 
it will probably soon average from 2 to 3 millions of tons. The 
average value of the minerws exported is above 46 per cent of the 
value of the whole of the exports, while that of agiicultural pro- 
ducts is about 44 per cent. 

• Fegetaik Kingdom —The Chilian flora contains 128 genera. Flora. 
Twenty-two of the genera belonging to the continent of Europe are 
not indigenous to Chili, while, on the other hand, that country 
posseses thirty-six genera not belonging to Europe. 

AgrimUure.~-'nil Chili had to compete with California and Aus- Agricul- 
traha in the foreign markets, the agricultural appliances were of turn, 
that rude description introduced by the Spaniards. The ploughs were 
jointed sticks ; com was trodden out by mares or oxen, winnowed 
by throwing it up against the wind, and ground in small primi- 
tive mflls. All this is now changed. The largest and most 
approved agricultural implements manufactured in the United 
States and m England are now employed, while the flour mills 
in power and machineiy rival the best in Great Britain. Care is 
also being taken to improve the breeds by the introduction of 
horses, cattle, and sheep from England. About 82 per cent, of the 
entire surface of Chili is desert, mountain pasture, and Wsts, and 
only about 18 per cent, arable land. There are in the country 

30.000 estates or various sizes, from many square miles to a* few 
aftces. The most important agricultural product, both for home 
consumption and exportation, is wheat, of which the average yield 
over the whole country is 7 for 1, and the average annual quantity 
from 1,306,000 to 1,380,000 quarters, of which about two-thirds are 
exported in gram, flour, and biscuit In the province of Santiago 
the yield may be estimated at 12 for 1. Of barley the aveifage 
amual production is 200,000 quarters, and the yield in the pro- 
vinces in. which it is cultivated ^6 for 1. The value of the annual 
export avei^es £200,000. The rest is used as malt and food for 
horses. Mm6> isi grotm dn every- part of Chili 'excepting in Chilod 
and the territory of MagfeDan; and' yieldk‘20 to 30 for onq. In the 
gta® ^te it. forms two of the, priucipal national dishes, chbelos 
arid humltas, catto. by both rich and poor.; ’Biit the most universal 
national '-dish is 'supplied ^ji'h.G'Jcwney begM. ‘(Phaseoliis mlgans) 
hetii te-the green and the dry state. The average annual pirodhee is 

106.000 quartete; and th^ yield 9 for 1. 'Soiith from the MaiilC, piose 
a»e' more' cultiv'ated-'tiiffca Kdney beans. The average ■ produce ia 
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27,000 quarters. Tlie potato is indigenous to Chili. The largest 
quantity and the best are gro^m in the rainy provinces of Chiloe and 
Valdma, where the yield vanes from 10 to 40 for 1. The average 
a n n ual produce is 3,100,000 hu&hels in the whole of Chih. Of 
walnuts the average annual produce is 48,000 bushels. Although 
there are 14,560 bearing olive trees in the country, the extraction of 
the oil from the hemes is only beginning to receive due attention. 
There are 890,000 mulberry trees, hut the breeding of silkworms has 
as yet not succeeded. The vhves number from eighteen to twenty 
millions ; and really good imitations of port and claret aic made, 
although the great bulk goes to make a coarse brandy, a catelan-like 
wine called mosto, and the great beverages of the poorer classes, called 
cliicha and chaeoli. The most important plant for the fettening of 
cattle is a lucerne, the Medicago saliva, which flouiishes thronghont 
all the warmer regions of Chih. It is sown in winter, bushels 
to the cuadra, under a sprinkling of earth, is cut from three to four 
times in the year, and irrigated from five to ten times, according to 
the nature of the soil, and yields of green food 49 tons the cuadra. 
Cattle brought from the mountains, and oxen that have been work- 
ing in carts and in the plough, are speedQy fattened on it, while 
cows fed on it yield rich milk and butter. The hills in the warm 
regions of Chih are sparingly covered with a short and wiry grass, 
which, after one winter of abundant rain, lasts for two seasons, 
evea although the succeeding winter may have been dry. 

The sterile plains and mountains produce the caiob tree {Oera- 
tonia) which, in defiance of a broiling sun, stretches out its spacious 
limbs, covered ivith foliage, forming an agi’eeable retreat to the 
weary traveller by day as well as by night ; the espino {Acacia 
Cavenia) inferior to the oarob tree in size, hardness, and durability 
of its timber; and the great torch thistle, whose long, smooth 
spines are used by the country people for knitting-needles, and 
whose interior woody substance," stripped of its fleshy bark, forms the 
beams and rafters of the cottages of the peasantiy in the northern 
provinces. Timber is abundant in all the provinces S. of San- 
tiago, but chiefly in Arauco, Yaldivia, and Chiloe, which may be 
termed the forest region of ChDi. There are altogether above a 
hundred different kinds of indigenous trees, of which not more than 
thirteen ever shed their leaves. Several have been foxmd serviceable 
in sbip-building, but for purposes of house-carpentry none afford 
an adequate substitute for pine. Ornamental woods axe scarce, 
and too soft for the use of cabinet-makers. The principal timber 
trees are the rohle or Chilian oak {Fagtts dbliqua) which attains a 
height of 100 feet, and as the timber retains its soimdness in water, 
it makes excellent stakes ; the lingue (Fersea Imgw) 90 feet, which 
furnishes the best wood for furniture, while the hark is of ^eat 
value in tanning ; the peumo {Grypioearya Peumus), the hark of 
which is used in Yaldivia for tanning,— the Germans exporting large i 
quantities of first class sole leather, of which the largest quanti^- 
goes to England ; two species of cypress, both exceeding in height 
the loftiest toes in England,— the timber, of a reddish hue, is used I 
for beams, doors, pillars, and ornamental flooring The cypress ' 
(Libocedrus chilensw) grows on the Andes of the middle provinces, 
while the Libocedrus tetragma is found on the southern Andes. 
The quillay tree {Quillaja Sapomrid) grows north from the Biobio. 
A decoction of the bark is used for clearmg the colours in dyeing and 
cleansing articles of silk and woollen cloth, and as a wash for the 
hair. The laurel {Zauretia aromaiica) is a tall handsome tree, 
but its wood warps so much that it is suitable only for the coarsest 
work. The lumo {Myrtus Lima) produces timber liker the Eng- 
lish oak than the Chilian oak. The Araucanian pine {Araumrm 
imbricaia) 150 feet, flourishes on the mountains S. from the Biohio. 
When seen from a distance the trees looklike gigantic umbrellas. The 
cone, which takes two years to ripen; contains from 50 to 100 oblong 
nuts 2 inches long, which, when cooked, form more defrcate eating 
than chestnuts. Tinder the governorship of O’Higgins their trunks 
were used for ship-masts ; hut at present the expense of bringing 
them to the coast prevents their being employed in this way. The 
Chilian cedar or derce {Fitzroya patagomca) is the laigest and 
most important tree in CMIL The wood is reddish, soft and durable, 
and not liable to warp. The trunk is divided into pieces of 8 feet 
long, and then split up into boards 6 or 7 inches broad, and about 
ball an inch thick, wMcb is, on account of the straightaess of the 
fibre, very easily effected. An ordinary toe yields from 600 to 500 
of these boards. The general height is from 150 to 180 feet Yet 
some specimens have been met with 300 feet high atid 60 in 
circumference, which yielded upwards of 5200 boards. The _ best 
grow in Llanquihue, Chiloe, and Yaldivia, Indeed, the luxuriance 
of vegetation in these re^ons is as great as in the 'tropics. The 
forests are frequently quite impenetrable on account of the isneepers 
and the “quila,” a rudely branched reed, which, However, affords 
a good food for the cattle. A creeper {Zardmmla b^rri^yh 
used by the Araucanians instead of ropes. In ftie same disthcts 
grows likewise the coliguS or cohu {Ohusguea OoUmi^, d,' bamboo- 
like reed, which attains a height of 30 feet, and furnishes! ilM sbSiifts 
of the lances of the Araucanians and Pehuenches. 1 ! 

tout is plentiful. Besides the Muds already mi^hiionedi in 
Yaidivia there are large apple orchards, and farther north pears, 
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cherries, and quinces. The strawberries of the south of Chili 
have long been famous, and are still unrivalled, especially those 
of Tome. 

Animals. — The most formidable animal in Chili is the puma. Zdo' gv 
On account of its ravages in the farm-yard, it is frequently hunted 
with dogs, or caught by the lasso. The guanaco roams about among 
the lower regions of the CMhan Alps in herds numbering from 20 
to 100. The vicufia is more rare ; it inhabits the Andes of the 

rovmce of Atacama, The huemul is found in the territory of 

lagellan, and in other districts the otter, wDd cat, fox, and chin- 
chilla The horses of Chili are inferior in strength and height to 
those of England, but greatly superior in point of endurance. The 
mule is the beast of burden, and wiU carry on an average a load 
of 35.5 lb a distance of 20 or even 30 mdes a day. The beef is 
excellent ; meat is mostly cured by drying, making it into charqui. 

In this manufacture several hundred head of cattle are killed at a 
time, the flesh rapidly stripped off the bones, cut into long thin 
shreds, and then dried in the sun. 

.Birds.— Among the birds of ChOi the most remarkable is the 
condor, which is easily recognised by the white ruff encircling its 
neck. As its wings on an average extend 8 or 9 feet, its flight has 
a very majestic appearance Humboldt mentions having seen one 
flying at the height of 22,000 feet above the level of the sea. They 
scent an exposed carcase for a great distance, hut seldom carry off 
live prey. The turkey-buzzard is also common in the northern 
districts ; white eagles, hawks, and owls are more numerous in the 
sottth. The only song-birds worthy of notice are,— the tenca, the 
thrash, thetordo (a kind of blackbird), andtbe Iloioa (a kind of red- 
breast) ; but none of these can rival the notes of our English 
birds. The tenca is said to emulate the mocking-bird in imitative 
power. The tapaculo {Pteroptoohus albicollis), a bird about the 
same size as the thrush, rarely flies, but runs about ivitb great 
agility, emitting an odd but cheerful note The ohingol, or sparrow, 
has gayer plumage than his European representative. Besides 
these, parroqnets, flafiimgoes, partridges, and woodpeckei's abound 
in several localities, likewise the black-headed swan, and several 
varieties of crane. Patagonia has an ostrich much hunted by the 
Indians The pelican, the penguin, and the shag inhabit the sea 
and the salt-water lakes. 

jfisA— Great varieties of fish are found off the coast of Chili, and 
of these the pichihuen, which is caught chiefly m the Bay of Coqnim- 
bo, is regarded as a choice delicacy. There are small sweet oysters 
off Chilod"; huge mussels, barnacles, and fissnrellse, off Concepeion; 
and large clams off Ooquimbo ; besides sea-urchins, cockles, and 
limpets, which are found along the whole coast. 

Of the reptiles, which are all harmless, the most numerous are 
lizards ; the snakes vary from 12 to 30 inches in length. Scorpions 
and large spiders are common, but not dangerous. Of beetles there 
are upwards of 4000 speoieshot found in Europe. Chili is never 
infested by the clouds of locusts which from time to time devastate 
the neighbouring plains of the Argentine Republic. Small ants 
enter houses and attack provisions. 

In 1844, J, P. Larrain made an unsuccessful attempt to intro- Bees, 
duce bees, however, about two yeais afterwards he succeeded. 

Since then they have multiplied so fast that there are now upwards 
of 100,000 hives, producing on an average i50,000 worth of 
honey and wax annually, of which by far the greatest part is 
exported. 

Manufactures — The wealth of Chili consists in the development of Maniifao 
its great and abundant resources, for which its scanty population is tures. 
ins^cient ; hence manufactures which require many sldlled liands 
and much cheap labour have as yet not prospered,— the cost of pro- 
ducfton bein^ too great. But such works as flour mills, smelting 
works, tanneries, breweries, roperies, and soap works have long proved 
succesrful. 'Wine-making is progressing rapidly. At Tome there is 
a cloth mill, and at Yalparaiso a large sugar refinery. 

Numerous banks and insurance and other companies are conducted 
on the principle of limited liability. Both Santiago and Yalpaiaiao 
are in this way furnished with street tramways, and the plan has 
of late been applied to .mining. 

Commerce.— The commerce of Chili has vastly increased .since the Exports, 
time when the country lay torpid under the yoke of Spain. In 
1855 the total value of the exports was under £4,000,000 ster- 
ling, now it averages £8,000,000. The imports were in 1865 a 
htSe above £3,500,000, now they average £7,000,600. The ptin- 
cmal ^orte are copper in bais and ores, averaging £3,060,000 ; 
sifver'in bars and ores, averaging £560,000 ; wheat, flour, and bis- 
cuits, averaging £1,507, 000; barley, £800,000; hay of Lucerne (Medi- 
cagp saliva), £51,600 ; potatoes, £48,000 ; walnuts, £40,000; butter 
and cheese, £20,500 ; eggs, £2^000; hides, £22,000. 

Ofihe imports 17 to 18 per cent are for nutrition, such as sugar, Imports, 
rice, and' cattle ; 20 to 21 per cent, are necessaries of social life, as 
dotting,' domestic uteUsils, crockery, drugs, machinery, tools, bdbks, 
paper, &c.; and 13 to 14 percent, are articles of luxury,; such las' rich 
caiqiets, satins, silks, and drapery, toys, cards, tohacedj par&pery, 
musical instruments, pictures, statues, jewellery, tea, coffee, and 
yexbamate. This yerba, the dried leaves of the Eexp^aguayenm, 
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is infused In m uro-sliap^ cup from wHoh it is sucked up througt 
a small silver tube (bombiUa). 

Tbe commercial interooursa of Chili is most extensive with Great 
Britain. The valne of the Chilian exports to England averages 
annually £3,700,000, and the imports from England £3,900,000. 
The exports to France are about one-third of those to England, 
and the imports from France about one-fifth of those from England. 
Next follow Geraiany, Pern, the United States, Bolivia, Brazil, and 
the Argentine Eepublic. 

Chili exports and imports both by sea and by the passes in the 
Cordillera. Mules do the land traffic, and formerly only sailing 
vessels the traffic hy sea; but steamers are now tabng their 
place. The value of the imports hy land averages £198,000, and 
the e.xports £23,000 ; and the value of the imports by sea averages 
£0,802,000, and tie exports £9,700,000, which in both cases includes 
goods in transit. Of the land imports the most valuable article 
is cattle, which are imported in large herds into the provinces of 
Coquimbo and Atacama from the Argentine Eepublic. The number 
of vessels that leave the ports of Chili averages 5900, with about 
4,019,000 tons; and 5950 enter the ports, with about 4,059,880 
tons. Of tbe total amount three-eigbths are English and about the 
game Chihan, then toUow the United States, French, German, 
Peruvian, Belgian, Dutch, and Portuguese vessels. The merchant 
navy of Chili in 1875 consisted of 28 steamers with 9880 metno 
tons, and 59 sailing vessels with 12,554 metric tons. Many smaE 
vessels, however, owned in Chili, have remained under the foreign 
(lags to which they were transferred for safety during the last war 
with Spain. 

Revenue. Awcftiie.— The annual income of Chili may he estimated at 

£3,550,000, and. the expenditure at sometimes alittie less and some- 
times a little more. The chief source of revenue is the custom- 
house, which yields about half of the whole amount Next in 
importance are the railways, yielding about a quarter of the whole; 
and after these, the monopoly of tobacco aud cards, the land tax, 
trade licences, stamps, tolls, the mint, post-office, and telegraphs, 

Expetidi- Si^mdiiun. 

The Ministry of the Interior, . . . £1,018,760 

The Ministry of the Exterior- 

Section— Foreign Kelations, £19,409 
Section— Colonization, , 31,071 

60,480 

TheMinis^of Justice, Worship, and Public 
Instruction- 

Section— Justice, , . £117,669 

Section— Worship, . . 63,425 

Section— Public Instiuotion, 236,156 

417,160 


Carryforward, £1,486,380 
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Brought forward, £1,486,880 

Tbe Miniatry of War- 

Section — TheAirmy, . . £326,908 

Section— The National Guard, 83, 861 
Section— The Navy, . . 234,703 

645,472 

The Ministry of the Exchequer (Hacienda), 1,305,162 


j £3,437,014 

NcdvmalIkU — ^The national debt amounts to about £10,000,000 
I sterling, of which about £2,000,000 is of internal and £8,000,000 
of external debt. The whole of the latter has been contracted in 
England, and the bulk of it invested in existing railwajrs and rail- 
ways in construction, which yield both directly and indirectly a 
fair return. The wanton bombardment of Valparaiso by the 
Spanish fleet (March 31, 1866) having suggested to the Chilians the 
necessity of providing against such outrages, they have spent a 
gpreat deal of money in the purchase of ironclads and in the construc- 
tion of forts, — ^besides having had to rebuUd the bonded waiehouses 
desti-oyod at that time. A large sum has also been spent on the 
House of Congress, which is being buEt on an ambitious scale. 

Oumminieation. — Chili is connected with Europe by telegraph, 
and the wires ramify over the greater part of the country. 
Santiago and Valpamiso and all the moat important towns south- 
ward as far as Talcahuano, are conuected by rail. In the northei n pro- 
vinces are also raEways, which facilitate the working of the mines. 

On the IStli of October 1840, the first steamers of tlie Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company arrived at Valparaiso, the “Peru" 
(Captain Peacock) and the “ ChEi ” (Captain Glover), both 700 tons. 
At first they saEcd merely between Valparaiso and Callao, calling 
at the intermediate ports. In June 1846, the route was extended 
by Panama and the Isthmus to Europe, On the 13th of May 1868 
the Companv commenced their line between Liverpool and Chili 
by the Straits of Magellan, the first of their steamers which mads 
the voyage being the “ Pacific," U74 tons. 

WeigUst Mleamns, and Money.— Hlw weights and measures 
were formerly Spanish, but since January 1868 those of France are 
in force as the only legal ones. 

In her monetary system Chili possesses the double standard, 
gold and sEver, the coins being as follows :— Of gold, a ten-dollar 
piece, weighing 15 ‘263 grammes, and pieces of five and two dollars 
in proportion ; of silver, a dollar piece of 25 giummes, and pieces 
of fifty, twenty, ten, and five cents in proportion ; and also two- 
oent pieces, and cent-pieces of a bronze containing zinc and nickel. 

The gold and larger silver coins contain one-tenth of alloy ; the 
smaUer silver ones, which are of limited legal tender, are rather 
less pure. The bronze tokens, the emission of which has been 
limited to a value of about £20,000, replace the former coinage of 
copper. Thereisno Government paper; out some ofthe banks issue, 
under due restrictions, notes payable in coin. (0. B. B.— E. W.) 


CHILLA.N, a town of Chili, the capital of the province 
of Nuble, in a depression in the fertile plain between the 
rivers Nuble and Chilian, about 120 miles north-east of 
Concepcion, in 35° 66' S. lat. and 71° 37' W. long. The 
houses, with but few exceptions, consist of only a ground 
floor built round a rectangular court, and are constructed of 
sun-dried or baked bricks. The streets are about 22 yards 
wide aud have open drains in the middle. The importance 
of the town consists in its being the centre of a large 
agricultural district of the greatest productiveness, which 
has a valuable outlet for its grain and cattle by means of 
the railway to Tomd. Hand-made lace is produced on 
designs which have become traditional in certeun families. 
The district is also celebrated for its mineral baths. Chil- 
ian was originally founded by Ruiz de Gamboa in 1594, 
but it has since been frequently destroyed and rebuilt. 
In 1601 it was kid waste by the Moluche Indians, in 
1657 by the Puelche Indians and an earthquake, by another 
ea-rthquake in 1751, and in 1797 by the overflow of the 
River Nuble. This last catastrophe led the inhabitants to 
remove their city to a place called La Horca, where it was 
again levelled by the earthquake of 1835. Next year they 
began to build outhe present site the now prosperous town, 
which has a population of 20,000. 

CHILLI ANWALL A., a town of British India in the 
Thujab, situated ou the left bank of the River Jhelum, 


about 85 miles north-west of Lahore, in 32° 40' N. lat. and 
73° 39' E. long. It is memorable as the scene of a 
sanguinary battle fought there on the 13th January 1849, 
between a British force commanded by Lord Gough and 
the Sikh army under Shere Singh. The loss of the British 
in killed and wounded amounted to 2269, of whom nearly 
lOOO were Europeans, while that of the Sikhs was 
estimated at 4000. An obelisk erected at ChiUianwalla by 
the British Government preserves the names of the oflfleers 
and men who fell in the action. 

CHILLICOTHEj a city of the United States, capital of 
the county of Ross in Ohio, on the west bank of the River 
Scioto, 46 miles south of Columbus. It is beautifully 
situated in the midst of a rich agricultural district, and has 
extensive communication hy means of the Ohio and Erie 
canal, and several rahw'ay lines. Its public buildings, 
many of which are an ornament to the town, comprise a 
large court-house, which cost over $100,000, fourteen 
churches, aud thirty-six public schools; and among its 
industrial establishments are carriage-factories, flour 
and paper mills, an iron foundry, and a manufactory of 
agricultural implements, ChUlicothe was founded in 1796 
by immigp,nt3 from Virginia and Kentucky, and from 1800 
to 1810 it was the capital of the State. Population in 
1870, 8920. 

CHILLINGWORTH, William (1602-1644), a cele- 
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brated divine and controversialist of the Clmrcli of England, 
was born at Oxford in October 1602. In June 1618 be 
became a scholar of Trinity College, and after a course of 
logic and philosophy be was admitted to the degree of 
Master of Arts in 1623, and was made a fellow of Trinity 
College in June 1628. In those days be industriously 
cultivated the art of disputation, as was the fashion among 
the young theologians of the university. He also excelled 
in mathematics, and gained some credit as a writer of 
verses. The controversy between tbe Church of England 
and that of Rome was the absorbing topic of the time, which 
had gained a deeper interest in consequence of the marriage 
of Charles with Henriette of France. Missionaries of the 
Church of Rome were busy throughout tbe country. Tbe 
Jesuits made the universities their special point of attack; 
and one, named Fisher, who had his sphere at Oxford, 
succeeded in making a convert of young Chillingworth. 
To secure his conquest, Fisher prevailed upon Chillingworth 
to go to the Jesuit college at Douay. While he was there. 
Laud, who was his godfather, and who then was bishop of 
London, pressed him with arguments against the doctrine 
and practice of the Church of Rome, which had the effect 
of determining him to make an impartial inquiry into the 
claims of the two churches. For this purpose he quitted 
Douay in 1631 after a brief stay there, returned to England, 
and at Oxford, of which Laud was chancellor, be devoted 
bis energies to a free inquiry into religion. On. grounds of 
Scripture and reason he at length declared for Protestantism, 
and wrote in 1634, but did not publish, a confutation of 
the motives which had led him over to Rome. This paper 
was lost; tbe other, on the same subject, was probably 
written on some other occasion at the request of his friends. 
His return to Protestantism was attended with some 
scruples, which he expressed in a letter to Dr Sheldon, and 
which probably gave rise to the report that he had turned 
papist a second time, and then Protestant again. The 
extreme sensitiveness of his theological conscience was 
evinced by the grounds on which he refused a preferment 
offered to him in 1635 by Sir Thomas Coventry, Lord 
Keeper of tbe Great Seal. He was in difficulty about 
subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles. As be informed Dr 
Sheldon in a letter, be was fuUy resolved on. two points — 
that to say tbe Fourth Commandment is a law of God 
appertaining to Christians is false and unlawful, and that 
the damning clauses in >St Athanasius’s Creed are luost false, 
and in a high degree presumptuous aud schismatical. To 
subscribe, therefore, he felt would he to “ subscribe Ms own 
damnation.” At this time his principal work was far 
towards completion. It was undertaken in defence of Dr 
Christopher Potter, provost of Queen’s College in Oxford, 
who had for some time been carrying on a controversy with 
a Jesuit known as Edward Knott, but whose real name was 
Matthias Wilson. 

Laud, now archbishop of Canterbury, was not a little' 
solicitous about Ohillingworth’s reply to Knott, and at Ms 
request, as “ the young man had given cause why a more 
watchful eye should be held over him aud bis writings,” it 
was examined by the vice-chancellor of Oxford, and two 
professors of divinity, and published with their approbation 
in 1637, with the title The Religion of Protettawts a Safe 
Waij to Sahation. The work was well received, two 
editions being published within less than five months ; and 
it called forth a shower of pamphlets from the opposite 
side. In the preface Chillingworth expresses a totally 
different view about subscription to the articles. “For 
the Church of England,” he there says, I am persuaded 
that the constant doctrine of it is so pure and orthodox, 
that whosoever believes it, and lives according to it, 
undoubtedly he shall be saved, and that there is no error 
in it which may necessitate or warrant any mau to disturb 
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the peace or renounce the communion of it. This, in my 
opinion, is all intended by subscription.” His scruples 
having thus been happily overcome, be was, in tbe following 
year (1638), promoted to the cbanceUorsMp of tbe church 
of Sarum, with tbe prebend of Rrixwortb in Nortbampton- 
sbire annexed to it. He was in the king’s army at tbe 
siege of Gloucester, and invented certain engines for 
assaulting tbe town. Shortly afterwards be accompanied 
Lord Hopton, general of tbe king’s troops in tbe west, in 
Ms march; and being laid up with illness at Arundel 
Castle, be was there taken prisoner by the Parliamentary 
forces under Sir William Waller, As he was unable to go 
to London with the garrison, he was conveyed to 
Chichester, and died there in January 1644. His last 
days were spent in controversy with a redoubtable preacher, 
Francis CheyneU, about the dispute between the king and 
the parliament. 

Besides his principal work, Cbiilingworth wrote a number 
of minor pieces of a controversial kind, and some of his 
sermons have been preserved. In politics he was a zealous 
Royalist, asserting that even tbe unjust and tyrannous 
violence of princes may not be resisted, although it might 
be avoided in terms of our Saviour’s direction, “ when they 
persecute you in one city, flee into another.” His writings 
long enj oyed a high popularity. The Religion of Protestants 
is characterized by much fairness and acuteness of argument, 
and was commended by Locke as a discipline of “ perspicuity 
and the way of right reasoning.” The charge of Socinianism 
was frequently brought against him. but, as Tillotson 
thought, “ for no other cause but Ms worthy and successful 
attempts to make tbe Christian religion reasonable.” His 
creed, and tbe whole gist of bis argument, is expressed in 
a single sentence, which is not without significance even for 
the present time, — “ I am fully assured that God does not, 
and therefore that men ought not to require any more of 
any man than this, to believe tbe Scripture to be God’s 
word, to endeavour to find tbe true sense of it, and to live 
according to it.” 

CHILMAREE (in Hindustani, Ghalamari), a town of 
British India, in tbe presidency of Bengal, about 35 
miles south-east of Rungpur, on tbe right bank of the 
Brahmaputra. It is mainly remarkable as the seat of a 
great religious and commercial festival, which brings 
together no fewer that from 60,000 to 100,000 people. 

CHILOE, an island off the coast of Chili, separated from 
the mainland on tbe K. by the narrow strait of Chacao, 
and on the E, by the archipelago of tbe Gulf of Amend and 
Corcovado Bay. It is situated between 41° 45' and 43° 
30' S. lat,, and extends in length about 120 miles from N. 
to S. ; its greatest breadth is about 50 miles, and its total 
area is estimated at 5200 square miles. The western or 
seaward coast is for tbe most part steep, and in some places 
rises to a height of 3000 feet ; the eastern contrasts with 
it not only in its smaller elevation but also in tbe extreme 
irregularity of its outline. There are several lakes in the 
southern portion, of tbe island, of which tbe most extensive 
bears tbe name of Lago de Gucao. Tbe interior is moun- 
tainous and but partially explored. Tbe whole island is 
divided into tbe five departments of Ancud or San Carlos, 
Obacao, Dalcabue, Castro, and CboncM. Ancud, tbe capital 
and tbe bishop’s seat, is a regularly-built town, with a 
population of 7000. Tbe total population of tbe province 
amounted in 1875 to 64,536. In 1658 tbe island and tbe 
neighbouring arcHpelago were discovered by Garcia de 
Mendoza, and not long afterwards were taken possession 
of by Spain. On the expulsion of the Spanish forces from 
the rest of Chili in 1818 they settled inCbilo^; but in 
1826 the island likewise was abandoned, and since that 
period it has formed one of the Chilian provinces. The 
most valuable article of commerce is the. timber of the 
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Cliilian cedar, tlie Fitzroya patagonica, wliicli is exported 
in small planks. Tke next article in importance is the 
potato, which is indigenous, and which is produced in 
annually increasing quantities as land is cleared of forest. 
Signs of coal-beds of considerable size and value have been 
discovered in the island. See Chili. 

CHILON, one of the seven sages of Greece, was a 
Lacedfemoniau by birth His father’s name was Damagetos, 
and he appears to have flourished about the beginning of 
the 6th century b.o. In 556 bc. he acted as ephor 
eponymous, but little more is known of his life. He is 
said to have died of joy on hearing that his son had gained 
a prize at the Olympic games. Diogenes Laertius tells us 
that he composed elegies, but none of these are extant. 
Many of Hs apophthegms have been handed down. They 
show much of the weight and brevity that might be expected 
in a Spartan, but are not so pointed and severe as those 
of Bias. According to Chilon the great virtue of man 
was prudence, or well grounded judgment as to future 
events. (Diog. Laer., i. §§ 68-73 ; MiiUaoh, Frag. FMl. 
Grcec., i.). 

CHILTEEN HILLS, a range of chalk hills in England, 
extending through part of Oxford, Buckingham, and 
Bedford, and attaining their highest elevation of 904 feet 
in the neighhourhood of Wendover. At one time the 
Chilterus were thickly covered with a forest of beech, and 
the western district of Bernwood was only cleared by 
James I. The depredations of the bandits, who found 
shelter within their recesses, became at an early period so 
alarming that a special officer, known as the Steward of the 
Chiltem Hundreds, was appointed for the protection of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts. The necessity 
for such an appointment has disappeared long ago, but the 
three hundreds of Stoke, Burnham, and Desborough in 
Buckingham are still distinguished by the old name, and a 
steward is still' nominated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with a salary of 20s. and the fees of the office. 
The sole importance of the sinecure consists in the fact that 
its acceptance enables a member of the House of Commons 

oh: 

T he account of this great empire of Eastern Asia may 
fitly commence with a brief notice, Isi, of China as 
known to the ancients (the land of Sinm or Seres), and, 
2d, of China as known to mediEeval Europe {dathay\ 

Gldna as hnown to tlie Ancients. 

The spacious seat of ancient civilization which we call 
China has loomed always so large to Western eyes, and 
has, in spite of the distance, subtended so large an angle 
of vision, that, at eras far apart, we find it to have been 
distinguished by different appellations, according as it was 
reached by the southern sea-route, or by the northern land- 
route traversing the longitude of Asia. 

In the former aspect the name has nearly always been 
some form of the name Sin, Chin, Since, China. In the 
latter point of view the region in question was known to 
the ancients as the land of the Seres, to the Middle Ages 
as the empire of Cathay. 

Th^ name of Chin has been supjposed (doubtfully) to be 
derived from .the dynasty of Thsin, which a little more 
than two centuries before our era enjoyed a brief but 
very v^oroua' existence, uniting aU the Chinese provinces 
under its authoxity, und extending its conquests far beyond 
those limits to the sputb and the west. 

, The mention of thq Chinas in ancient' Sanskrit literar 
tore, both in the laws of Mann and iu'the Mah^bh&rat, has 
often been supposed to prove the application of the name 
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to resign his seat, on the plea that he holds a place of 
honour and profit under the Crown. This appropriation of 
the post only dates from the middle of the 18th century, 
and its intrinsic legality has been called in question ; but 
the custom is now completely legitimated by a long line of 
precedents. An application for the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds was once refused, in 1842. 

O RTMA^ RA, in Grecian fable, a monster resembling a 
lion in the fore part, a goat in the middle, and a dragon 
behind, and having three heads corresponding to the three 
parte of her body. Each mouth breathed forth fire, and 
she committed great ravages throughout Caria and Lycna, 
till she was overthrown by Belleropbon, mounted on the 
winged horse Pegasus. Some have supposed that the 
myth owed its origin to the volcanic mountain Chimrera, 
in Lycia, where works have been found containing 
representations of the Hon, In modern art, the Chiiiuura 
is usually represented as a Hon, out of the back of which 
grow the neck and head of a goat. As a general term 
chimmra signifies any fiction of the imagination made up of 
incongruous elements, or, generally, any fantastic idea or 
impracticable scheme of action. 

CHIMAY, a town of Belgium, in the province of 
Hainault, on the Eaublanche, or White Water, about 23 
miles south of Charleroi, It contains 3000 inhabitants, 
and has ironworks, marble quarries, breweries, and potterie.s. 
In 1470 it was raised to the rank of a countsbip by Charles 
the Bold, and in 1486 was erected into a principality in 
favour of Charles of Croy. Since that date it has passed 
in 1686 to the counts of Bossu, and in 1804 to the French 
family of Riquet de Caraman, In 1805 Prince Francis 
Joseph Philippe married the daughter of the Spanish 
minister Cabarrus, a woman of great wit and beauty, who 
had been previously the wife of M. de Fontenay and of 
Tallien, and had taken an active part in the overthrow of 
Eobespierre. Their son Joseph, born in 1808, is the pre- 
sent possessor of the title, and has held the office of Bel- 
gian plenipotentiary. 

CHIMPANZEE. See Ape, vol. ii. p. 149. 
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long before the predominance of the Thsin dynasty. But 
the coupling of that name with the Faradas, still surviv- 
ing as the people of Dardistan, on the Indus, suggests it 
as more proba'ble that those Chinas were a kindred race of 
mountaineers, whose name as Shinas in fact likewise re- 
mains applied to a branch of the Hard races. Whether 
the Sinim of the prophet Isaiah should be interpreted of 
the Chinese is probably nob at present susceptible of any 
decision •, by the context it appears certainly to indicate a 
people of the extreme east or south. 

- The name probably came to Europe through the Arabs, 
who made the China of the further east into Sin, and perhaps 
sometimes into Thin. Hence the Thin of the author of the 
Periplus of the Erythroea/n Sea, who appears to be the first 
extant writer to employ the name m this form {i.e., 
assuming Muller’s view that he belongs to the 1st century); 
hence also the Since and Thince of Claudius Ptolemy. 

It has often indeed been denied that the SincU of 
Ptolemy reaUy represented the Chinese. But if we com- 
pare the statement of Marcianus of Heraclea (a mere con- 
denser of Ptolemy), when he tells -us that the, “ nations of 
the- Sinse lie at the extremity of the habitable world, and 
adjoin the eastern Terra Incognita,” with that of Gosmas, 
who says, in speaking of Tzinista, a name of which no one 
can question the application to' China, that beyond this 
therq js, neither, habitation nor navigation,” — we cannot 
doubt the same region to be meant by both. The funda- 
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mental error of Ptolemy’s conception of tlie Indian Sea as 
a closed basin rendered it impossible but tbat lie sliould 
misplace tie Clinese coast. But considering that the 
name of Sin las come down among tie Arabs from time 
immemorial as applied to the Clinese, considering that in 
tie work of Ptolemy this name certainly represented tie 
furthest known East, and considering low inaccurate are 
Ptolemy’s configurations and longitudes much nearer home, 
it seems almost as reasonable to deny the identity of his 
India with ours as to deny that his Sinse were Chinese. 

If we now turn to tie Sa'es we find this name mentioned 
by classic authors much more frequently and at an earlier 
date , for tie passages of Eratosthenes (m Strabo), formerly 
supposed to speak of a parallel passing through TMnce — 
Sta ®LV(hv, are now known to read correctly ZC^-rjvm. The 
name Seres indeed is familiar to the Latin poets of the 
Augustan age, but always in a vague way, and usually 
with a general reference to Central Asia and the further 
East. We find, however, that the first endeavours to 
assign more accurately the position of this people, which 
are those of Mela and Pliny, gravitate distinctly towards 
China in its northern aspect as the true idea involved. 
Thus Mela describes the remotest east of Asia as occupied 
by the three races (proceeding from south to north), 
Indians, Seres, and Scyths ; just as in a general way we 
might say still that Eastern Asia is occupied by the Indies, 
CMna, and Tartary. 

Ptolemy first uses the names of Sera and Seince, the 
former for the chief city, the latter for the country of the 
Seres, and as usual defines their position with a precision 
far beyond what his knowledge justified, — the necessary 
result of his system. Yet even his definition of Serice is 
most consistent with the view that this name indicated the 
Chinese empire in its northern aspect, for he carries it 
eastward to the 180th degree of longitude, which is also, 
according to his calculation, in a lower latitude the eastern 
boundary of the Sinae. j 

Ammianus MarceUinus devotes some paragraphs to a 
description of the Seres and their country, one passage of 
which is startling at first sight in its seeming allusion to 
the Great Wall, and in this sense it has been rashly in- 
terpreted by Lassen and by Beinaud. But Ammianus is 
merely converting Ptolemy’s dry tables into fine writing, 
and speaks only of an encircling rampart of mountains 
within which the spacious and happy valley of the Seres 
lies. It is true that Ptolemy makes his Serice extend 
westward to Imaus, i.e., to Pamir. But the Chinese 
empire did so extend at that epoch, as it did twenty years 
ago, and we find Lieut, John Wood in 1838 speaking of 
“ China’’ as lying immediately beyond Pamir, just as the 
Arabs of the 8th century spoke of the country beyond the 
Jaxartes as “Sin,” and as Ptolemy spoke of “Serice” as 
immediately beyond Imaus. 

If we fuse into one the ancient notices of the Seres and 
their country, omitting anomalous statements and manifest 
fables, the result will be something hike the following : — 
“ The region of the Seres is a vast and populous country, 
touching on the east the Ocean and the limits of the 
habitable world, and extending west to Imaus and the con- 
fines of Bactria. The people are civilized, mild, just, and 
frugal, eschewing collisions with their neighbours, and 
even shy of close intercourse, but not averse tn dispose of 
their own products, of which raw silk is the staple, but 
ivhich include also silk-stuffs, fine furs, and iron of remark- 
able quality.” That is manifestly a definition of the 
Chinese. 

That Greek and Eoman knowledge of the true position 
of so remote a nation should at best have been somewhat 
hazy is nothing wonderful. And it is worthy of note that 
the view entertained by the ancient Chinese of the Boman 
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empire and its inhabitants, under the name of Ta-thsin, 
had some striking points of analogy to those views of the 
Chinese which are indicated in the classical descriptions of 
the Seres. There can be no mistaking the fact that in 
this case also the great object was within the horizon of 
vision, yet the details ascribed to it are often far from 
being true characteristics, being only the accidents of its. 
outer borders. 

China as known to Mediaeval Europe. 

Cathay is the name by which the Chinese empire was 
known to mediseval Europe, and is in its original foi'm 
(Kitai) that by which China is still known in Eiissia, and 
to most of the nations of Central Asia, West of Eussia 
the name has long ceased to be a geographical expression, 
but it is associated with a remarkable phase in the history 
of geography and commerce, of which we purpose under 
this head to give some account. 

The name first became known to Europe in the 13th 
century, when the vast conquests of Jenghiz and his house 
drew a new and vivid attention to Asia. Eor some 
three centuries previously the northern provinces of China 
had been detached from indigenous rule, and subject to 
northern conquerors. The first of these foreign dynasties 
was of a race called Khitdn, issuing from the basin of the 
Sungari Eiver, and supposed (but doubtfully) to have been 
of the blood of the modern Tunguses. The rule of this 
race endured for two centuries, and originated the applica- 
tion of the name Kkitdt or Khitdi to Northern China. 
The dynasty itself, known in Chinese history as Liao, or 
“Iron,” disappeared from China 1123, but the name 
remained attached to the territory which they had ruled. 

The Khitdn were displaced by the NyiXcM or OhiircM 
race, akin to the modem Manchus who now rule China. 
These reigned, under the title of Kin, or “Golden,” till 
Jenghiz and his Mongols invaded them in turn. In 1234 
the conquest of the Kin empire was completed, and the 
dynasty extinguished under Okkodai, the son and suc- 
cessor of Jenghiz Khdn. Eorty years later, in the reign 
of Kublai, grandson and ablest successor of Jenghiz, the 
Mongol rule was extended over Southern China (1276), 
which till then had remained under a native dynasty, the 
Sung, holding its royal residence in a vast and splendid 
city, now known as Hang-chow, but then as Ling-ngan, 
or more commonly as King-sze, i.e., the Court. The 
southern empire was usually called by the conquerors 
Mantzi (or as some of the old travellers write, Mangi), a 
name which Western Asiatics seem to have identified with 
Mdchin (from the Sanskrit Mahdchin), one of the names by 
which China was known to the traders from Persian and 
Arabian ports. 

The conquests of Jenghiz and his successors had 
spread not only over China and the adjoining East, but 
westward also over all Northern Asia, Persia, Armenia, 
part of Asia Minor, and Eussia, threatening to deluge 
Christendom. Though the Mongol wave retired, as it 
seemed almost by an immediate act of Providence, when 
Europe lay at its feet, it had levelled or covered all poli- 
tical barriers from the frontier of Poland to the Yellow 
Sea, and when Western Europe recovered from its alarm, 
Asia lay open, as never before or since, to the inspection 
of Christendom. Princes, envoys, priests, — ^half-missionary 
half-envoy-^visitedthe court of the great Khhnin Mongolia; 
and 'besides these, the accidents of war, commerce, or 
opportunity carried a variety of persons from various 
t glasses of human life into the depths of Asia. “ ’Tis worthy 
of the grateful remembrance of all Christian people,” says 
an able missionary friar of the next age (Eicold of Monte 
Croce), “ that just at the time when God sent forth into 
the Eastern parts of the world the Tartars to slay and to 
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be slain, He also sent into tbe West bis faithful and blessed 
servants, Dominic and Francis, to enlighten, instruct, and 
build up in the faith.” Whatever on the whole may be 
thought of the world’s debt to Dominie, it is to the two 
mendicant orders, but especially to the Franciscans, that 
we owe a vast amount of information about mediaeval Asia, 
and, among other things, the first mention of Cathay. 
Among the many strangers who reached Mongolia were 
(1245-47) John de Plano Garpini (see Caupiui) and 
(1253) William of Eubruk (Kubruquis) in French Flanders, 
both Franciscan friars of high intelligence, who happily 
have left behind them reports of their observations. 

Carpini, after mentioning the wars of Jenghiz against 
the Kitai^ goes on to speak of that people as follows : — 
“FTow these Altai are heathen men, and have a written 
character of their own. . . . They seem, indeed, to be 
kindly and polished folks enough. They have no beard, 
and in character of countenance have a considerable resem- 
blance to the Mongols ” [are Mongoloid, as our ethnologists 
would say], “ but are not so broad in the face. They have a 
peculiar language. Their betters as craftsmen in every art 
practised by man are not to be found in the whole world. 
Their country is very rich in corn, in wine, in gold and 
silver, in silk, and in every kind of produce tending to the 
support of mankind.” The notice of Eubruk, shrewder 
and more graphic, runs thus : — “ Further on is Great 
Cathay, which I take to be the country which was 
anciently called the Land of the Seres. For the best silk 
stuffs are still got from them. . . . The sea lies between it 
and India. Those Oathayans are little fellows, speaking 
much through the nose, and, as is general with all those 
Eastern people, their eyes are very narrow. They are 
first-rate artists in every kind, and their physicians have a 
thorough knowledge of the virtues of herbs, and an 
admirable skill in diagnosis by the pulse. . . . The common 
money of Cathay consists of pieces of cotton-paper, about 
a palm in length and breadth, upon which certain lines are 
printed, resembling the seal of Mangu Kh4n. They do 
their writing with a pencil, snch as painters paint with, 
and a single character of theirs comprehends several 
letters, so as to form a whole word.” Here we have not 
only what is probably the first European notice of paper- 
money, hut a partial recognition of the peculianty of 
Chinese writing, and a perception that puts to shame the 
perverse boggling of later critics ever the identity of these 
Cathayans with the Seres of classic fame. 

But though these travellers saw Cathayans in the bazaars 
of the Great Khan’s camps, the first actual visitors of 
Cathay itself were the Polo family (see Polo, Marco), and 
it is to the book of Marco’s recollections mainly that 
Cathay owed the growing familiarity of its name in. Europe 
during the 14th and 15th centuries. It is, however, a 
great mistake to suppose, as has often been assumed, that 
the residence of the Polos in that country remained an 
isolated fact. They were but the pioneers of a very con- 
siderable intercourse, which endured till the decay of the 
Mongol dynasty in Cathay, i.e., for about half a century. 

We have no evidence that either in the 13th or 14th 
century Oathayans, «>., Chinese, ever reached Europe, but 
it is possible that some did, at least, in the former cen- 
tury. For, during the campaigns of Hulaku in Persia 
(1256-1265), and the reigns of his successors, Chinese 
en^neers were employed ou the banks of tbe Kgris, and 
Chinese astrologers and physicians could be consulted at 
Tabriz. Many diplomatic communications passed between 
the Hulakuid Hkhans and the princes of Christendom. 
The former, as the great Khan’s liegemen, still received 
from him their seals of state; and two of their letters 
which survive in the archives of France exhibit the vermilion 
impressions of those seals in Chinese characters, — ^perhaps 
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affording the earliest specimen of that character which 
reached Western Europe. 

Just as the Polos were reaching their native city (1295), 
after an absence of quarter of a century, the forerunner of a 
new series of travellers was entering Southern China by 
way of the Indian seas. This was John of Monte 
Corvino, another Franciscan who, already some fifty years 
of age, was plunging single-handed into that great ocean of 
Paganism to preach the gospel according to his lights. 
After years of uphill and solitary toil converts began to 
multiply; coadjutors joined him. The Papal See became 
cognizant of tbe harvest that was being reaped in the far 
East. It made Friar John Archbishop in Cambaluc (or 
Peking), with patriarchal authority, and sent him batches 
of suffragan bishops and preachers of his own order. The 
Eoman Church spread ; churches and Minorite houses were 
established at Cambaluc, at Zayton or Tswan-chow in 
Fuh-keen, at Yang-chow, and elsewhere ; and the missions 
flourished under the smile of the Great Khan, as the 
Jesuit missions did for a time under the Manchu emperors 
three centuries and a half later. Archbishop John was 
followed to the grave, about 1328, by mourning multitudes 
of I’agans and Christians alike. Several of the bishops and 
friars who served under him have left letters or other 
memoranda of their experience, e.g., Andrew, bishop of 
Zayton, John of Cora, afterwards archbishop of Sultania 
in Persia, and Odoric of Pordeuone, whose fame as a pious 
traveller won from the vox populi at his funeral a beatifi- 
cation wMcb tbe church was fain to sea). The only 
ecclesiastical narrative regarding Cathay, of which we are 
aware, subsequent to the time of Archbishop John, is that 
which has been gathered from the recollections of John de’ 
Marignolli, a Florentine Franciscan, who was sent by Pope 
Benedict XII. with a mission to the Great Khan, in return 
for one from that potentate which arrived at Avignon 
from Cathay in 1338, and who spent four years (1342-46) 
at the court of Cambaluc as legate of the Holy See. These 
recollections are found in a singular position, dispersed 
incoherently over a chronicle of Bohemia which the 
traveller wrote by order of the emperor Charles IV., whose 
chaplain he was after his return. 

But intercourse during the period in question was not 
confined to ecclesiastical channels. Commerce also grew 
up, and flourished for a time oven along the vast line that 
stretches from Genua and Florence to the marts of 
ChS-keang and Fuh-keen. The record is very fragmentary 
and imperfect, hut many circumstances and incidental 
notices show how frequently the remote East was reached 
by European traders in the first half of the 14th century, — 
a state of things which it is very difficult to realize when 
we see how all those regions, when reopened to knowledge 
two centuries later, seemed to be discoveries as new as tbe 
empires which, about the same time, Cortes and Pizarro 
were conquering in the West. 

This commercial intercourse probably commenced about 
1310-1320. Monte Corvino, writing in 1306, says it was 
twelve years since be had heard any news from Europe, 
the only Western stranger who had arrived in all that 
time being a certain Lombard chirurgeon (probably one of 
the JPatarini who got hard measure at home in those days), 
who had spread the most incredible blasphemies about the 
Eoman Curia and the order of St Francis. Yet even on 
his first entrance to Cathay Friar John had been accom- 
panied by one Master Peter of Lucolongo, whom he 
describes as a faithful Christian man and a great merchant, 
and who seems to have remained many years at Peking. 
The letter of Andrew, bishop of Zayton (1326), quotes the 
opinion of Genoese merchants at that port regarding a 
question of exchanges. Odoric, who was in Cathay about 
1323-1327, refers for confirmation of the wonders which 
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he related of the great city of Camay (i.e., King-sze, kod. 
Hang-chow), to the many persons whom he h^ met at 
Venice since his return, who had themselves been witnesses 
of those marvels. And John Marignolli, some twenty 
years later, found attached to one of the convents at 
Zayton, in Fuh-keen, a fondaco or factory for the accom- 
modation of the Christian merchants. 

But by far the most distinct and notable evidence of 
the importance and frequency of European trade with 
Cathay, of which silk and sdk goods formed the staple, 
is to be found in the commercial hand-book (circa 1340) 
of Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, a clerk and factor of the 
great Florentine house of the Bardi, which was brought 
to the ground about that time by its dealings with Edward 
III. of England. This book, called by its author Zibro di 
divisamenti di Paesi, is a sort of trade-guide, devoting 
successive chapters to the various ports and markets of his 
time, detailing the nature of imports and exports at each, 
the duties and exactions, the local customs of business, 
weights, measures, and money. The first two chapters of 
this work contain instructions for the merchant proceeding 
to Cathay j and it is evident, from the terms used, that the 
road thither was not unfrequently travelled by European 
merchants, from whom Pegolotti had derived his informa- 
tion. The route which he describes lay by Azoff, Astrakhan, 
Khiva, Otrar (on the Jaxartes), Almalik (Qulja in lii), 
Kan-chow (in Kansuh), and so to Hang-chow and Peking. 
Particulars are given as to the silver ingots which formed 
the currency of Tartary, and the paper-money of Cathay. 
That the ventures on this trade were not insignificant is 
plain from the example taken by the author to illustrate 
the question of expenses on the journey, which is that of 
a merchant investing in goods there to the amount of some 
£12,000 (i.e., in actual gold value, not as calculated by 
any fanciful and fallacious equation of values). 

Of the same remarkable phase of history that we are 
here considering we have also a number of notices by 
Mahometan writers. The establishment of the Mongol 
dynasty in Persia, by which the Great Khan was acknow- 
ledged as lord paramount, led (as we have already noticed 
in part) to a good deal of intercourse. And some of the 
Persian historians, writing at Tabriz, under the patronage 
of the Mongol princes, have told us much about Cathay, 
especially Eashiduddin, the great minister and historian of 
the dynasty (died 1318). We have also in the book of the 
Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta, who visited China about 
1347-48, many very curious and in great part true notices, 
though it is not possible to give credence to the whole of 
this episode in his extensive travels. 

About the time of the traveller first named the throne 
of the degenerate descendants of Jenghiz began to totter 
to its fall, and we have no knowledge of any Frank visitor 
to Cathay in that age later than Marignolli; missions 
and merchants alike disappear from the field. We hear, 
indeed, once and again of ecclesiastics despatched from 
Avignon, but they go forth into the darkness, and are 
heard of no more. Islam, with all its jealousy and 
exclusiveness, had recovered its grasp over Central Asia; 
the Hestorian Christianity which once had prevailed so 
widely was vanishing, and the new rulers of China reverted 
to the old national policy, and held the foreigner at arm’s 
length. Night descended upon the further East, covering 
Cathay with those cities of which the old travellers had 
told such marvels, Cambaluc and Cansay, Zayton and 
Chinkalan, And when the veil rose before the Portuguese 
and Spanish explorers of the 16th century, those names 
are heard no more. In their stead we have Qbusa, Peking, 
Hangchow, Ghincheo, Canton. Not only were the old 
names forgotten, but the fact that those places had ever 
been known before was forgotten also. Gradually new 
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missionaries went forth from Eome — Jesuits and Domini- 
cans now; new converts were made, and new vicariata 
constituted; but the old Franciscan churches, and the 
Nestorianism with which they had battled, had alike been 
swallowed up in the ocean of Pagan indifference. In 
time a wreck or two floated to the surface, — a MS. Latin 
Bible or a piece of Catholic sculpture; and when the 
intelligent missionaries called Marco Polo to mind, and 
studied his story, one and another became convinced that 
Cathay and Cluna were one. 

But for a long time aU but a sagacious few continued to 
regard Cathay as a region distinct from any of the new- 
found Indies; whilst mapmakers, well on into the 17th 
century, continued to represent it as a great country lying 
entirely to the north of China, and stretching to the 
Arctic Sea, 

It was Cathay, with its outlying island of Zipangu 
(Japan), that Columbus sought to reach by sailing west- 
ward, penetrated as he was by his intense conviction of the 
smallness of the earth, and of the vast extension of Asia 
eastward ; and to the day of his death he was full of the 
imagination of the proximity of the domain of the Great 
Khan to the islands and coasts which he had discovered. 
And such imaginations are curiously embodied in some of 
the maps of the early 16th century, which intermingle on 
the same coast-line the new discoveries from Labrador to 
Brazil with the provinces and rivers of Marco Polo’s Cathay. 

Cathay had been the aim of the first voyage of the 
Cabots in 1496, and it continued to be the object of 
many adventurous voyages by English and Hollanders to 
the N.W. and N.E. till far on in the 16th century. At 
least one memorable land-journey also was made by 
Englishmen, of which the exploration of a trade-route to 
Cathay was a chief object,— that in which Anthony 
Jenfcinson and the two Johnsons reached Bokhara by way 
of Russia in 1558-1559. The country of which they 
collected notices at that city was still known to them only 
as Cathay, and its great capital only as Cambaluc. 

Cathay as a supposed separate entity may be considered 
to come to an end with the journey of Benedict Goes, the 
lay-Jesuit. This admirable person was, in 1603, despatched 
through Central Asia by his superiors in India with the 
specific object of determining whether the Cathay of old 
European writers, and of modern Mahometans, was or 
was not a distinct region from that China of which parallel 
marvels had now for some time been recounted. Benedict, 
as one of his brethren pronounced his epitaph, “ seeking 
Cathay found Heaven.” He died at Suhchow, the frontier 
city of China, but not before he had ascertained that China 
and Cathay were the same. After the publication of the 
narrative of his journey (in the Pxpeditio Christiana apud 
Sinas of Trigault, 1615) inexcusable ignorance alone could 
continue to distinguish between them, and thoughsuchignor- 
ance lingered many years longer, the result of his explora- 
tion fitly brings this prefatory notice to a close, (h. y.) 

General Description of China Proper. 

China, as the name is at present used, embraces within 
its boundaries the dependencies of Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, and Tibet, in addition to China Proper. This vast 
empire extends from 18° 30' to 63° 25' N. lat. and from 
80° to 130° E. long. It is bounded on the N. by Asiatic 
Russia along a frontier extending nearly 3000 miles ; on 
the E. by those portions of the Pacific Ocean which are 
known in the north as the Sea of Japan, in the central 
portion as the Yellow Sea, and in the south as the China 
Sea ; on the S. and S. W. by the China Sea, Cochin China, 
and Burmah; and on the W. by Kashmir and Eastern 
Turkestan, which province has within the last few years 
I been wrested from China by the Ataligh Ghazee. 
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Tlie area of China Proper is not more than half that of 
the whole empire ; it extends as far north only as 41° lat., 
and as far west as 98° long. It is about 1474 miles in 
length, and its breadth is about 1355 miles. Its coast line 
measures about 2500 miles j its land frontier is described 
as being 4400 miles in length, and its area is said to 
contain 1,348,870 sijuare miles. 

Great delta Surface. — One of the most noticeable features in the 
surface of China is the immense delta plain in the north- 
eastern portion of the empire, which, curving round the 
mountainous districts of Shan~tuiig, extends for about 700 
miles in a southerly direction from the neighbourhood of 
Peking, and varies from 150 to 500 miles in breadth. 
Commencing in the prefecture of Yung-fing Poo, in the 
province of Ghik-li, its outer limit passes in a westerly 
direction as far as Ohaavg-^mg Ghow, north-west of Peking. 
Thence running a south-south-westerly course it passes 
westward of Cking-ting Foo and Kwang-ping Foo till it 
reaches the upper waters of the JYei Rvm in Eo-nan. 
From this point it turns westward and crosses the Hwang- 
ho, or Yellow Eiver, in the prefecture of Hwai-hing. 
Leaving this river it tahes a course a little to the east of 
south, and passing west of Joo-ning Foo, in the province of 
Eo-nan, it turns in a more easterly direction as far as 
leuchow Foo. From this prefecture an arm of the plain, in 
which lies the Tsaou Lake, stretches southward from the 
Hwai River to the Yang-tsze Keang, and trending eastward 
occupies the region between the river and Ecmg-cJmo Bay. 
To the north of this arm rises a hilly district, in the centre 
of which stands Hanking, 

The boundary of the plain round the mountainous regiou 
of Shan-tung begins at Lai-chow Foo, and describes a 
huge bow to the west and south, reaching westward to the 
prefecture of Tse-nan, and southward to the frontier of the 
province of Keang-soo, which boundary it follows to the 
sea. The greater part of this vast plain descends very 
gently towards the sea, and is generally below the level of 
the Yellow Eiver, — hence the disastrous inundations which 
so often accompany the rise of the Hwa'ng-ho. It is the 
delta of the Yellow Eiver, and also to some extent of the 
Yang4m Keang, and it is chiefly remarkable for its semi- 
annular shape, within which it encloses the mountain 
districts of the province of Shan-tung. Owing to the great 
quantity of soil which is brought down by the waters of the 
Yellow Eiver, and to the absence of oceanic currents, this 
delta is rapidly increasing and the adjoining seas are as 
rapidly becoming shallower. As an instance, it is said that 
the town of Pootai was 1 le west of the sea-shore, in the 
year 220 B.C., and in 1730 it was 140 le inland, thus giving 
a yearly encroachment on the sea of about 100 feet. 
Again, Seen-shwuy Kow on the Peiko was on the sea-shore 
in 500 A.D., and it is now about 18 miles inland, 
ilouitain. The rest of the empire may be described as being either 
•angel. mountainous or hilly. Several ranges of high mountains, 
in connection with the mountain system of Central A sia, 
enter the western provinces of the empire, and after 
traversing the western add southern provinces in various 
directions dwindle down to low hills as they approach the 
sea-coast. In the eastern portion of Tibet the Kwmi-hm 
range throws off a number of branches, which spre^ fet 
of .all -in a south-easterly direction, and eventually take a 
north and south course, partly in the provinces oiSseEium 
and they divide the beds of the rivers which 

flow into Smm and CocMu-China, as wdll as the principal 
northern tributaries .of the Yang-tsze Keang. Another range, 
known as the ot Foo-mw, Shan, which appears to 

be the eastern termination qf the great Kwan-lun range of 
Central Asia, and whitfli is said to have several snow-clad 
peaks, enters China in the southern portion of the province 
of Kan-suh, and stretches in an easterly direction across the 
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province of Shgn-se into that of Eo-nan, where it finally 
disappears. This range separates the waters which enter 
the Hwang-ho, or Yellow Eiver, through the Wei and the 
Lo from those which flow into the Yang-tzse Keang, through 
the Kia-ling and the Han. Forming the northern frontier of 
the province of Sze-chuen runs the Km-lung or Po-mung 
range, which entering China in 102° long, takes a general 
course of east as far as 112° long., at about which point it 
is lost sight of in the province of Eoo-pih. In the south 
the Nan-shan mnges, some peaks of which are said to 
reach above the snow-level, take their rise in Yun-nan, and 
after spreading in a series of ranges over the south and 
east portions of Kwang-se trend in an easterly direction, 
covering the entire province of Kwang-tung. Then turning 
north-eastward, they occupy the whole area of the provinces 
of Fuhrkeen, Keang-se, Ghe-kmng, Eoo^mn, and southern 
Gavrhwuy, until they reach the Yang-tsze Keang ; which 
river, from the Tung-ting Lake to GUn-keang Foo, forms 
their northern boundary. It is reckoned that this moun- 
tain region occupies an area of about 300,000 square miles. 
Besides these more important ranges there are the Lning 
Mountains in Kan-suh, the Ta-hang Mountains in Shan-se, 
the Tae Mountains in Shan-tung, and many others, among 
which may be mentioned the ranges which form the 
northern frontier of Chih-li. It wfil thus be seen that 
there is a general subsidence from the mountain districts 
in the western portions of the empire to the central and 
south-eastern provinces, where the mountains dwindle down 
to hills, and where the snowy peaks and rugged sides of 
the ranges in Ymi-mn and&e-cAmare exchanged for the 
wooded tops and carefully-cultivated terraces of the 
littoral provinces. 

Mvsrs.—T]xQ rivers of China are very numerous, and, Rivers, 
with the canals, form some of the most frequented high- 
ways in the empire. The two largest are the Yang-tsze 
Keang and the Ewang-ho, or Yellow Eiver, the latter of 
which is less known to fame for its value in a com- 
mercial sense, than by reason of the vast and destructive 
floods which have from time to time caused it to inundate 
the low-lying country on either side of its banks. Accord- 
ing to Chinese geographers the Ewang-ho takes its rise in 
the “ Sea of Stars,” on the eastern side of the Bayen-kdra 
Mountains, in the Mongolian province of Kokonor, where it 
has gainedfor itself the name of Ah-urh-tan, or Golden Eiver, 
from the colour of its waters. For some miles it runs in 
two streams, and when united takes at first a south-easterly 
course. Next trending in a north-easterly direction it 
traverses the province of Kartrsuh and passes northwards 
through the Great Wall until it reaches the rising ground 
in the neighbourhood of the In-shan, Thence curving to 
the south-east and south it re-enters China through the 
Great Wall and continues its southerly course, forming the 
boundary between the provinces of Shm-se and Shan-se as 
far as Tmg-hmn. Here it makes a sharp bend and runs 
nearly due east to Kai-fung Foo. In the neighbour- 
hood of this city it enters on the great eastern plain of 
China, and the alterations which have taken place in its 
bed between this district and the sea has earned for it the 
weU-deserved title of “the Sorrow of Han.” According 
to the Chinese records this portion of the river has changed 
its course nine times during the last 2500 years, and has 
emptied itself into the sea at as many different mouths, the 
most northerly of which is represented as having been in 
about 39° lat., or in the neighbourhood of the present 
mouth of the Peiho, and the most southerly being that 
which existed before the last change in 1861r63, in 34° 
lat, ' The breaches that were made in the northern bank of 
the river east oi .Kai-fv/ng Foo during the floods of 1851, 
1862,;and 18^3 caused its waters gradually to overflow the 
low-ljing country tq the northwards; and thqsq, after spread- 
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ing over a belt of country about 12 miles in width, 
struck the bed of the Ta-tsing River, and having 
forced their way into that narrow, clean cut channel, 
followed it to the sea. The result of this change has been 
that the old course of the river is dry, and that the muddy 
dun-coloured waters — Whence the name Hwang -lio, or Yellow 
Eiver — after permanently flooding a large tract of country, 
are now leading up to another grand catastrophe by 
destroying the banks of the new channel which they have 
found for themselves. Already the increased volume of 
water has added another obstruction to those before exist- 
ing to the navigation of the river by destroying a large 
stone bridge of seven arches at Tse-hoheen, a town 
situated 210 miles from the mouth, the ruins of which 
have seriously impeded the course of the stream. But 
the Hwang-ho is of little value for navigating purposes. 
At its mouth lies a bar having at its deepest part about 
from 7 to 9 feet of water only ; further up, about 3 miles 
below Tse-hoheen, there is a shoal extending right across its 
bed, at the deepest point of which there is about 1 1 feet 
of water, while in the passage at the extremity of the 
sunken bridge at Tse-holieen there is a depth of only about 
5 feet. 

A far more valuable river in every way is the Yang-Uze 
Eeang, which takes its rise in the Min Mountains of Tibet, 
and after a course of 2900 miles empties itself into the 
Yellow Sea in about 31“ lat. In common with most of 
the large rivers of Ohina, the Yang-tsse Keang is known 
by various names in different parts of its course. From 
its source in Tibet to Seu-chow Foo in Sze-chu&i, it bears 
the name of Kin-sha Keang, or River of the Golden Sands. 
From Seurchow Foo to Yatig-ehow Foo in Keangsoo, its 
volume has gained for it the title of Ta Keang, or the 
Great River ; and from the ancient name of the district 
through which it thence passes, it is known for the re- 
mainder of its course as the Yang4ze Eeang, or the Yang- 
tze River. Chinese geographers state that it has two 
sources, the more northerly of which gives birth to the 
Kang-chiK ah-lin a point about 1600 le to the south- 
east of the source of the Yellow River ; and to the more 
southerly one of the two the Ffa-ko-to-moo-tsing ah-lin, 
which rises on the south of the range, owes its existence. 
Both these streams twist and turn eastward for upwards 
of 200 le, when they unite and form one stream, which 
flows in an easterly and afterwards southerly course until 
it enters the Chinese province of Ywi-nan at the Hwatig- 
shing Foss, or Pass of Imperial Yictory. It then turns 
northward into the province of Sze-dmen, and thence after 
receiving several important tributaries it takes an east-north- 
easterly course, until passing into Hoo-pih it dips south- 
wards to the boundary of Ho(ymn in the neighbourhood of 
the Trnig-ting Lake, the waters of which contribute largely 
to swell its volume. From this point it makes a curve 
northwards as far as Han-kow, receiving on the way the 
waters of the Han River. From Han-kow it bends ite 
course again southwards to the Fo-yang Lake. Thence 
through the province of Qan-hwuy it proceeds in a 
north-easterly direction until it Nanking, 200 miles 

from the sea. Here the influence of the tide begins to he 
felt, and beyond this point it gradually widens into the 
great estuary by which it is connected with the ocean. 
The basin area of the Yang-tm Keang is reckoned to he 
about 648,000 square miles, and it is navigable for steamers 
as far as I-chang, upwards of 1200 miles from its mouth. 
Unlike the Yellow River, along the navigable portion of 
the Yangrtsze Keang are dotted many ri^ and populous 
cities, among which the chief are Nanking, Gan-king, 
Kew-keang, Ha?i-kow, and I-chang. Beyond this last- 
named city the navigation becomes impossible for any but 
light native craft, by reason of the rapids which occur at 
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frequent intervals in the deep mountain gorges through 
which the river runs beteen KwaiFlww and I-ckang. 

Next in importance to the Yang-tsze Keang as a water Grand 
highway is the Yun-ho, or, as it is generally known in 
Europe, the Grand Garni. This magnificent artificial 
river reaches from Hang-chow Foo in the province of Ghe- 
keang to Tien-tsin in Ghih-li, where it unites with the Peiho, 
and thus may be said to extend to Twng-cJiow in the 
neighbourhood of Peking. After leaving Hang-chow it 
passes round the eastern border of the Tairhoo, or Great 
Lake, surrounding in its course the beautiful city of 
Soo-ehow, and then trends in a generally north-westerly 
direction through the fertile districts of Keang-soo as far as 
Chin keang on the Yang-tsze Eeang. Mr Ney Elias, who in 
1868 travelled along the Grand Canal from GUn-heang to 
the new course of the Yellow River, thus describes the 
characteristics of this portion of its course : — 

The Grand Canal between Ohin-keang and Tsin-kemg-pu, or in 
other words, between the Yang-tsze and the old bed of the Yellow 
Elver, ... is everywhere in good repair, and the adjacent coimtij 
well irrigated, and apparently in a thriving state, both as regard^ 
cultivation, and, to judge by the aspect of the towns on and near its 
banks, as r^ards trade also. After crossing the old Yellow Eiver, 
however, a part of the canal somewhat less known is reached, and 
the flourishing condition of the country is no longer noticeable ; on 
the contrary, for a distance of about 150 miles, though the canal it- 
seh is in tolerably good woiking order, the country in its vicinity 
has an arid, sterile appearance, and is but thinly populated. There 
are few towns or viUages, and some there are seem neither populous 
nor busy, though they are not in rains, and bear but few traces of 
the rebellion. . . . The canal, which at one time was so deep that at 
many places the level of the water was above that of the adjacent 
countiy, is now everywhere considerably below it, rendering irriga- 
tion at even a short distance from its banks, without mechanical 
appliances, almost an impossibility ; even the dry bed of the Lorm 
Lake is scarcely cultivated on account of its elevation above the 
level of the canal, though it is only separated irom it in some parts 
by a hank of a few yards in width. It is true that this lake appears 
never to have been more than a shallow flood lagoon, nevertheless 
it was some feet below tlie general level of the countiy, and was con- 
nected with the canal by means of water- courses and sluice gates ; 
andif this is difficult to irriga,te how much more so must be the country 
above and beyond it ! This 150 miles being passed over, the Wai 
Shan (sometimes called YU Shan) Lake is reached at a small viUage, 
c&lled Han-chttcmg-cha. This is flie most southern of a chain of 
lakes or rather lagoons, which stretch from far to the south of ffan- 
ckuang-cha (I believe from near Su-clim-fv, on the old Yellow Eiver) 
to within a few miles of Tse-ning-chow, and which constitute the 
only important feeder of the Grand Canal to the southward. In 
the summer they merge one into the other, and form a continuous 
sheet of water, &ough very shallow in parts. In winter, when the 
water is low, these shallow parts are mere morasses, which divide 
the sheet into three or four separate lagoons. In former days the 
canal ran in some places by the side of these lagoons, and in others 
through portions of them, but being eveiywhere embanked on both 
sides, it was only dependent upon them for its supply of water, the 
canal itself forming an unobstructed means of communication 
through tho year. Of late years, however, this section of the canal 
has been allowed to' go to ruin, and those portions only are used 
wMch run through the morasses eaiating in the dry season, the 
lagoons themselves forming elsewhei-e the only channel for naviga- 
tion. Near the norifiern Emit of these lagoons stands the city of 
Tse-ning-chow, the first place of any importance on the canal north 
of Tsin-kiang-pu ; it is said to he a place of considerable trade in 
ordinary times. . . . Still proceeding northward, a distance from 
Tse-ning-chow of about 26 miles, the summit level of the canal is 
reached near a small town caEed Nan Wang. It is here that the 
Eiver Wen falls into the canal, a portion of its waters flowing to the 
south, aud the rest to the north, precisely as described by Staxmton 
and other “writers. . ' . About 30 miles- beyond Nan Wang we 
come to the. new Yellow River, the canal for that distance being 
extremdy nanw and shallow — a mere ditch in fact, running be- 
tween. embankments large enough to confine a stream of infinitely 
^ater volume. The hanks along nearly the whole of the Grand 

those portions bordering on or traversing the lagoons, are BTm’oimdef 
by earaieu walls creneuated after the fashion of city walls, , behind 
which are stockades at intervals of every few miles. All this work 
has the appearance of being recently constructed, tliough in. many 
places it IS already being broken up by the country people to make 
room for’cultivation, for they can ill afford to lose that strip of land 
immediately adjacent to and irrigated by the canal, The viUagea 
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also malce am attempt at fortificatioiis, some of them heiug sm- 
romded by earthea or mud walls or moats; and, indeed, manysoH- 
tary farms have some species of defensive worls ro^d them, and in 
moat cases a small, square brick tower within. These towers are 
rarely met with to the south of the province of we 

probably the “water castles” mentioned by the historian of the 
Dutch Embassy. 

On the west side of the canal, at the point where the 
Yellow Eiver now cuts across it, there is laid doira in 
OMnese maps of the last century a dry channel which is 
described as being that of the old Yellow River, Leaving 
this point the canal passes through a weU-wooded and hilly 
country west of Tnng-png Chow, through the city of Ghang- 
Icew Glwih and to the east of T'ang-chang Foo. At Jjmr^ng- 
Cliow it is joined at right angles by the Wei Rives’ in the 
midst of the city, and from thence crosses the frontier 
into Ohihrli, and passing to the west of Fih Qhov) and 
Tmng Ghow joins the Feiho at TienAsin^ after having re- 
ceived the waters of the Ke-to River in the neighbour- 
hood of Tsmg Seen, At Tien-tsin the canal ends, and 
the Feiho completes the communication to the vicinity of 
FtSvwg. 

Another of the large rivers of China is the Em Keang, 
which rises in the Fo-mung or Kew-lung mountains to the 
north of the city of Sing-hang Ghow in Shm-ee, Taking a 
generally easterly course from its source as far as Fan-ching, 
it from that point takes a more southerly direction and 
empties itself into the Yang-tsze Keang at Ean-hoio, “ the 
mouth of the Han.” This river has some noticeable pecu- 
liarities. Kot the least of these is that it is very narrow 
at its mouth (200 feet) and grows in width as the distance 
from its mouth increases. Another marked feature is that 
the summer high-water line is for a great part of its course, 
from F-cUng Seen to San-how, above the level of its banks, 
the result being that were it not for artificial barriers the 
whole of the surrounding country would be under water 
for a great part of the year. In the neighbourhood of 
Seenrtmu QhinUhe, elevation of the plain above low-water is 
no more than 1 foot, and in summer the river rises about 
26 feet above its lowest level. To protect chemselves 
against tb's inevitably recurring danger of inundations the 
natives have here, as elsewhere, thrown up high emhank- 
meuts on both sides of the river, but at a distance from 
the natural banks of about 50 to 100 feet. This inter- 
vening space is flooded every year, and by the action of the 
water new layers of sand and soil are deposited every sum- 
mer, thus strengthening the embankments from season to 
season. In summer the river would be navigable for 
steamers of moderate si^e as far as Laovrho Kow, which is 
situated 180 le above Fan-ching, but in winter it would 
be quite impossible to reach the latter place. The chief 
trading places on the San-Jceang are iSka-gang Ghin, To- 
Kow, SitirKow, Seen-taou Chin, Fan-ching, and Lmvrho 
Kow. 

In the southern provinces the Se-leang, or 'Western River, 
is the most considerable- This river takes its rise in the 
prefecture of Kwang-nan Foo in Tun-nan, whence it reaches 
the frontier of Kwang-se at a distance of about 90 le from 
its source. Then trending in a north-easterly direction it 
forms the boundary between the two provinces for about 
1 60 le. Rrom this point it ta.kes a generally south-easterly 
course, passing the cities of Teen Ghow, Fmg-e Chow, 
Shang-lm Seen, Lung-gan Seen, Yung-hang Ghow, and 
Fanning' Foo to Tvng-shun Seen. Here it makes a bend 
to the north-east, and continues this general direction as 
far as Sinehow Foo, a distance of 800 le, where it meets 
and joins the waters of the Keen Keang from the north. 
Its course is then easterly, and after passing Woo-chm 
Foo it crosses the frontier into Kwang4ung, and finally 
empties itself into the China Bea in the neighbourhood of 
Macao, Like the Yang-tsze Keang this river is known by 


various names in different parts of its course. From its 
source to San-ning Foo in Kwang-se it is called the Se-gang 
Keang, or River of the Western Ocean ; from San-mng 
Foo to Sin-chm Foo it is known as the Yuh-heang, or the 
Bending River ; and over the remainder of its course it is 
recognized by the name of the Se-keang or Western 
River. The Se-heang is navigable as far as Shaou-Ung. 

130 miles, for vessels not drawing more than 15 feet of 
water, and steamers of a light draught might easily reach 
Woo-chow Foo, in Kwang-se, which is situated 75 _ miles 
further up. In winter the navigation for junks is difficult 
above Woo-chow Foo, aud it is said that rapids are met 
with about 100 miles beyond that city. 

The Feiho is a river of importance as being the high 
water-way to Taking its rise in the Se-shan, or 
Western Mountains, beyond PeJdng, it^ passes the city 
of Tung-cJww, the port of Felcing, and Tien-tsin, where it 
meets the waters of the Yusv-ho, and empties itself into the 
Gulf of Pih-chih-li at the village of Takoo. The Feiho 
is navigable for small steamers as far as Tien-tsin during 
the greater part of the year, but throughout the winter 
months, that is to say, from the end of November to the 
beginning of March, it m frozen up. 

Lakes. — ^There are numerous lakes in the central provinces Lake's 
of China, The largest of these is the Tmig-iing Lake in 
Soo-nan, which, according to Chinese geographers, is 
upwards of 800 le, or 266 miles, in circumference. In 
native gazetteers its various portions are known under 
distinct names thus it is said to include the Tsing-tsaoii, 
or Green Grass Lake ; the Ung, or Venerable Lake ; the 
GMh-sha, or Red Sand Lake ; the Swang-yih, or Imperial 
Post-house Lake ; the Gan-nan, or Peaceful Southern Lake ; 
and the Ta-tung, or Great Deep Lake, In ancient tunes it 
went by the name of the Kew-keang Soo, or Lake of the 
Nine Rivers, from the fact that nine rivers flowed into it. 
During the winter and spring the water is so low that the 
shallow portions become islands, separated by rivers such 
as the Seang and Yuen, and numberless streams ', but in 
summer, owing to the rise in the waters of the Yang-Uze 
Keang, the whole basin of the lake is filled. The Poyang 
Lake is also subject to a wide difference between high and 
low water, but not quite to the same extent as the Tnsig-ting 
Lake, and its landmarks are more distinctly definecl_ The 
Tai Lake, in the neighbourhood of Soo-cMw Foo, is also 
celebrated for its size and the beauty of its surround- 
ings. It is about 150 miles in circumference, and is dotted 
over with islands, on which are built temples for the devotees 
of religion, aud summer-houses for the votaries of pleasure 
from the rich and voluptuous cities of Sang-chow and Soo- 
chow. The boundary line between the provinces of Che- 
keang and Keang-etoo crosses its blue waters, and its shores 
are divided among thirteen prefectures. Besides those 
lakes there are, among others, two in Yun-nan, the Teen- 
che near Yun-nan Foo, which is 40 miles long and is con- 
nected with the Yang-tsze Keang by the Foo-to liiv&r, and 
the Urh hai to the east of the city of Ta-le. 

Loess. — One of the most remarkable features in the physi- r^emss 
cal geography of China is the existence of a vast region of 
loess in the northern portion of the empire. This peculiar 
formation covers the province of Chih-U (with the exception 
of the aUuvial plain), Shan-se, northern Fhen-se, Kan-stch, 
and northern So-nan, constituting altogether an area of 
about 250,000 square miles. Loess is a solid but friable 
earth of a brownish-yellow colour. It spreads alike over 
high and low grounds, smoothing off the irregularities of 
the surface, and is often to be found covering the sub-soil 
to a depth of more than 1 000 feet. It has a tendency to 
vertical cleavage, and wherever a river cuts into it, the 
loess encloses it between perpendicular cliffs, in many 
places 500 feot in height, These when washed by the 
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water are speedily undermined, and the loess breaks off in 
vertical sheets, which fall into the river and are carried 
down by the stream. In this way have been deposited 
the sediments which to a great extent constitute the great 
plain, and render the Gulf of Pih-chik-li and the Yellow Sea 
so shallow. From an economical point of view the loess 
is invaluable to the natives of the north of China. In its 
perpendicular cliffs which are removed from the action of 
running water are dug out innumerable caves, in which a 
large majority of the people inhabitmg the loess region 
dwell, while its surface yields abundant crops, req[uir- 
ing no application of manure and but slight expendi- 
ture of labour in preparation. Wherever it is found, 
therefore, whether on the plain or at an elevation of 7000 
or 8000 feet, it is available for agricultural purposes. 
The Chinese call it Ewaiig-too, or “ Yellow Earth,” and it 
has been suggested that the imperial title Hwang4e, 
“Yellow Emperor,” or “Euler of the Yellow,” has had 
its origin in the fact that the emperor was lord of the 
loess or the “ Yellow Earth.” 

Promnces . — China Proper is divided into nineteen pro- 
vinces, — OMh-li, Bhan-tung, Shan-se, Ho-mii, Keang-soo, 
Gan-lhwuy^ Keang-se, ChjUceang, Fiih-keen, Hoo-pih, Eoo- 
nan, Sheiirse, Kan-suh, Sze-chuen, Kvmvg-tung, Kwang-st, 
Kwd-chow, Yun-nan, and Shing-Ung in Manchuria. 

The metropolitau province of Ghih-li, in which is situ- 
ated Peking, the capital of the empire (see Peking), con- 
tains eleven prefectural cities, and occupies an area of 
58,949 square miles. By the latest census reports the 
population was returned as 27,000,000, This province 
forma part of the great delta plain spoken of above, with 
the exception of the mountain ranges which define its 
northern and western frontier. It is bounded on the E. 
by the Gulf of Pihrchih-h and Shan-tung, and on the S. 
by Shan-tung and Ho-nan. The proportion of Maho- 
metans among the population is very large. In PeUng 
there are said to be as many as 20,000 Mahometan 
families, and iu Paovrting Foo, the capital of the province, 
there are about 1000 followers of the Prophet. The extremes 
of heat and cold in GhxMi are very marked, as a glance at 
the accompanying table of the temperature at Tien-isin 
during the year 1861, as chronicled by Dr Lamprey’s self- 
registering thermometer, will show. 
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During the months of December, January, and February 
the rivers are frozen up, and even the Gulf of Pik-chih-U is 
fringed with a broad border of ice. There are four rivers 
of some importance in the province, namely, the Peiho, 
which has been described above; the Wan-ha, which rises 
in the mountains in Mongolia, and flowing to the west of 
Peking, forms a junction with the Pdho at Tien-tsin ; the 
Shang-se-ho, which rises in the mountains on the north of 
the province of Shan-se, and takes a south-easterly course 
as far as the neighbourhood of Ki Chow, from which point it 
trends north-east, and eventually joins the W&nrho some 
15 miles above Tien-tsin ; the Poo-to-ho, which rises in 
Shan-se, and after running a parallel course to the Shang- 
se-ho on the south, empties itself in the same way into the 
Wdnrho j and the Lm-ho, which rises in Mongob'a, enters 
the province on the north-east after passing to the west 


of Jdiol, passes the city of Yung-ping Foo in its course 
(which is south-easterly) through Chihrli, and from thence 
winds its way to its mouth at the north-eastern bound- 
ary of the Gulf of Pih-ehihrli. The province contains three 
lakes of considerable size. The largest is the Ta-loo-isze Eoo, 
which lies in 37° 40' lat, and 1 15° 20' E. long.; the second lu 
importance is one which is situated to the E. of Paou-ting 
Foo; and the third is the Too-ho-tsze Eoo, which lies E. 
by K of Shun-tih Foo. Four high roads radiate from 
Peking : one leading to Urga by way of Seuen-hwa Foo, 
which passes through the Great Wall at Qhang-kea Kow , 
another, which entem Mongolia through the Koo-pei Kow 
to the north-east, and after continuing that course as far as 
Fung-ning turns in a north-westerly direction to Dolanor ; 
a third striking due east by way of Tung-chow and Yung- 
ping Foo to Shan-Im Kwan, the point where the great 
waU terminates on the coast ; and a fourth which trends in 
a south-westerly direction to Faou-tzng Foo and on to Tai- 
ynen Foo in Shaiirse. The mountain ranges to the north 
of the province abound with coal, notably at Ghai-tang, 
Tai-ga?i-shan, Miaou-gan-ling, and Foo-taou in the Se- 
shan or Western Hills. “At Ghai-tang" Baron von 
Eichthofen says, “ I was surprised to walk over a regular 
succession of cod-bearing strata, the thickness of which, 
estimating it step by step as I proceeded gradually from 
the lowest to the highest strata, exceeds 7000 feet.” The 
coal here is anthracite, as is also that at Tai-ganrshan, 
where are found beds of greater value than any in the 
neighbourhood of Peking. In Seuen-hwa Foo coal is also 
found, but not in such quantities as in the places above 
named. Iron and sEver also exist in small quantities in 
different parts of the province, and hot and warm springs 
are very common at the foot of the hills along the northern 
and western edges of the province. The principal agricul- 
tural products are wheat, kaou-leang, oats, millet, maize, 
pulse, and potatoes. Fruits and vegetables are also grown 
in large quantities. Of the former the chief kinds are 
pears, apples, plums, apricots, peaches, parsimmons, and 
melons. Tien-tsin is the Treaty Port of the province, and 
by the Oonsuiar Trade Feport for 1874 we find that the 
total value of the merchandize exported from that city 
during the year amounted to 1,144,893 taels, and that of 
the goods imported to 17, 6 82, 6 84 taels. The articles which 
figure most conspicuously in the lists of exports are dates, 
dried lily flowers, wool, tobacco, and rhubarb ; and the 
most valuable of the imports are shirtings, driEs, T-cloths, 
jeans and twills, opium, woohena, steel, lead, needles, 
Japanese seaweeds, and sugar. 

The province of ShanAung, “ or East of the Mountains/’ siian-itn 
is bounded on the H. by the province of Ghih-li and the 
Gulf of Pih-chihrli, on the E. by the Yellow Sea, on the S. 
by Keang-soo and the Yellow Sea, and on the W. by 
Ghih-li It contains an area of 65, 104 square miles, and the 
population is estimated to be 30,000,000. It is divided 
into ten prefectures, with as many prefectural cities, of 
which Ts^an Foo, the provincial capital, is the chief. 

The physical features of the province are very plainly 
marked. The centre and eastern portions are occupied by 
a series of mountain ranges running north-east and south- 
west, between which lie fertile vaEeys, whEe the north- 
western, southern, and western portions form part of the 
great delta plain of the north of China. The most con- 
siderable range of mountains is that which lies to the north 
of the ciiy of Taigan Foo, of which the highest peak 
is the Tai-shm, a mountain which has been famous in 
Chinese history for more than 4000 years, and to which at 
the present ^y hundreds of pEgrims annually resort. 
Another important range is the Laomhan, which fringes 
the south-eastern coast for about 18 miles. With the 
exception of the Yellow Eiver, which in its new course 
V. -8o 
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traverses tlie province in a nortli-easterly direction to the 
sea, there are no large rivers in Shan4img. The most 
considerable are the Wei, ■which flows into the Gulf of 
Pihchih-li; the 7ik, which empties itseh into a lake lying 
to the east of the Grand. Canal; and the Ta-m%, which rises 
at the southern foot of the Yih Mountains and terminates 
its course in the Grand Canal. There are several lakes in 
the province, notably the He-sliang Eoo and the Fan- 
shang Hoo, both of which border on the Grand Canal in the 
south-west. Large quantities of foreign and southern goods 
are consumed in the populous districts surrounding these 
lakes, the waters of which afford means of export for the 
cotton, silk, coal, gram, &o., which are produced in the 
fertile tracts lying in their neighbourhood. Speaking 
generally the province is not a fertile one. Not being a 
loess region, the mountains are unproductive, and yield 
only brushiTOod and grass, while the plain to the north is 
so impregnated with salt that it is almost valueless, 
especially near the sea, for agricultural purposes. The 
valleys between the mountains and the plain to the south- 
west are, however, extremely rich and fertile. The chief 
wealth of Shan-iwig consists in its minerals, the principal 
of which IS coal. There are four large coal-fields and 
several smaller ones now being worked in the province, the 
most considerable of which lies in the valley of the Laou- 
foo Eiver in the centre of the province. The coal and 
coke from this district are conveyed by road to the city of 
Le-tsing on the Yellow 'River, a distance of about 75 
miles, from whence they are exported in all directions. 
Another large field lies on the plain a little to the south 
of Tik-ehow Foo in the south. A "third field is in the 
district of Wei Seen to the north ; and a fourth in the 
neighbourhood of YU Seen in the south-west. Iron ore, 
ironstone, gold, galena, lead, and copper are also found in 
considerable quantities in many parts of the province. The 
principal agricultural products are wheat, millet, Indian 
corn, pulse, rice, arrowroot, and many varieties of fruits 
and vegetables. The castor-oil plant is common, and 
the wax tree grows plentifully in the neighbourhood of Zai- 
ymg in the east, givmg rise to a comdorable trade in the 
wax produced by means of the wax insects, Gnlike those 
of their kind in Sze-chue^i, the wax insects oV 8han-tung 
breed and become productive in the same districts. They are 
placed upon the trees in the spring, and at the close of the 
summer they void a peculiar substance -which when 
melted forms wax. In the autumn they are taken off the 
trees, and are preserved within doors until the following 
spring, Shm-tmg abounds in good harbours, the most 
noteworthy of which are Ohefoo and WeZkai-wei on the 
north, and /ShU-taan, Sin-ha-how, and Ghing-taov, on the 
south of the promon-tory. As being the native province of 
both Confucius and Mencius, Slian-tmg has acquired an 
undying fame in the Chinese world of literature. CJw- 
foo, the Treaty Port of ShanAwig, is situated on the north- 
eastern coast of the province. The value of the foreign 
trade from this port amounted in 1874 to £2,597,060, 
£1,882,144 of which represented the imports, and £714,9 16 
the exports, 

giisn-se. The province of iSkan-se is bounded on the N. by Mon- 
golia, on the E. by Ghih-U, on the S. by Sq-mn, and 
on the W. by Ehen-se. It occupies an area, of 53,268 
square trulea, and contains besides its capital, Tae-yuen Foo, 
eight .prefectural/ pities. The population is returned as 
being 141,004,210, , The configuration of iShm-se is note- 
worthy, forming,,, from its southern frontier to as far north 
as Mng-woQ Foq^soq t.arec, pf, about 3P,,000, square miles 
^ plateau 6lgvated*irqm^,§00p.t,o,0000 feet aboye the 
level of the spa, the \y.feolg'pf yr]^ch is, pue vast coal-field. 
The northern and westppnlipiitsp'f. the pla-teau are bounded 
by high mountain ranges trending sonth-west and north- 


east. Down the central line of the province from north to 
south lies a curious series of deep depressions, all of w'hich 
are ancient lake basins. But though forming a series it is 
plain that these lakes were not formerly connected with 
each other, some being separated from those next adjoining 
by high ridges, and being drained by difierent rivers and 
in different directions. Shan-se is one of the most remark- 
able coal and iron regions in the world, and Baron von 
Richthofen gives it as his opinion that the world, at the 
present rate of consumption of coal, could be supphed fur 
thousands pf years from Shan-se alone. The neighbourhood 
of Tse-chow Foo in the south of the province abounds in 
both coal and iron, and has probably, partly by reason of 
its situation being within reach of the populous plain of 
Hwai-Ung Foo, of the Yellow River, of Tavu-Icow Chin and 
Sew-taoo Seen (the shipping places for Tien-tsin and the 
Grand Canal), and of Ho-eian Fob, furnished more iron to 
the Chinese than any other region of a similar extent in the 
empire. The iron is of great purity and is easily fusible, 
while the necessary means for manufacturing it, such as all 
sorts of clay and sand for crucibles, moulds, <fcc., and a 
very superior anthracite coal, lie ready to hand. The coal 
is of two kinds, bituminous and anthracite, and the line of 
demarcation between the two is formed by the hills which 
are the continuation of the So-shan range, the fields of 
bituminous coal being on the west of these hills, and those 
of anthracite on the east. In the neighbourhood of Ping- 
ting Chow the extent of the coal-field is incalculable ; and 
speaking of the whole plateau, Baron von Richthofen says, 
“These extraordinary conditions, for which I know no 
parallel on the globe, will eventually give rise to some 
curious features in mining. It may be predicted that, if a 
railway should ever be built from the plain to this region— 
and there is no other means of ever bringing to their due 
account its mineral resources — branches of it will bo con- 
structed within the body of one or other of these beds of 
anthracite, which are among the thickest and most valuable 
known anywhere, and continue for miles underneath the 
hills west of the present coal-belt of Ping-ting Chow. Buch 
a tunnel would aEow of putting the produce of the various 
coal-beds immediately on railroad carts destined for distant 
places.” Salt is produced in the prefecture of Ping-yang 
in the south of the province, both from a salt lake and from 
the alluvial soE in the neighbourhood of the Fwii River. 

In agricultural products the province is poor, and as the 
means of transport at present existing are rude and in- 
sufiBicient, all kinds of food command unusually high 
prices. Meat is a rare luxury, and salt fish, the usual 
substitute for meat, is consumed only by the w'ealthier 
classes. As a rule the people are poor, and in the moun- 
tainous districts are subject to famine and starvation. The 
only waggon road leading into and through Shdn-se is 
the great highway from Peking to Se-gan Foo, which 
enters Shan-se west of Gking-ting Foo, and leaves the 
province at the Tnng-Tmm at the great bend of the 
YeEow River; 

The province of Eo-nm is bounded on the N. partly Ho-uan, 
by the Yellow River (which it crosses to the west of Ho- 
mn Foo, forming an arm northwards between the pro- 
vinces of Shan-se and CMh-li), on the W. by Shen-se, on 
the S, by Soo-pih, and on the E. by Gan-hxmg. It occupies 
an area of 65,404 square miles, and contains nine pre- 
fectural cities. Its capital is Eo-nan Foo. The prefecture 
of Ewae-hing, north of the YeUow River, consists of a 
fertile plain, “ rendered park-like by numerous plantations 
of trees and shrubs, among which thick bosquets of bamboo 
contrast with the gloomy groves of cypress,” All kinds 
of cereals grow luxuriantly, and the general productiveness 
of the district is indicated by the extreme denseness of the 
population. The most noticeable feature in that portion 
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of the province which is properly called Ho-nan, or 
“ south of the River,” is the Foo^nm Shan range, which 
runs east and west across this part of the province. As 
the Kwan-hn range, it forms an almost impassable barrier 
between Kokonor and Tibet, and in China it separates com- 
pletely the northern from the central provinces. Coal is 
found on the south of the Yellow River in the districts of 
Eo-nan Foo, Lushan, and Joo Chow. The chief products of 
the province are, however, agricultural, especiaEy in the 
valley of the Tang-ho and Pe^o, which is an extensive and 
densely populated plain running north and south from the 
Foo-nm Shari. Cotton is also grown extensively and forms 
the principal article of export, and a considerable quantity of 
wild silk is produced from the Foo-nm Shan. Three roads 
from the east and south unite at Ho-^mn Foo, and one from 
the west. The southern road leads to Joo Chow, where it 
forks, one branch going to She-he-chi%, connecting the trade 
from Fan-ching, Han-kow, and the Ean River generally, 
and the other to Chow-kea-how near the city of Chin-chow 
Foo, at the confluence of the three rivers which unite to form 
the Bha-h); the second road runs parallel with the Yellow 
River to Kai-fimg Foo ; the third crosses the Yellow River 
at Mang-tsin Eeen, and passes thence in a north-easterly 
direction to Hwae-hing Foo, Sew-woo Eeen, and Wei-hwny 
Foo, at which place it joins the high road from PeUng to 
Fatirching; and the western road follows the southern 
bank of the Yellow River for 700 le to its great bend at 
the fortified pass known as the Tung-kwan, where it unites 
with the great waggon road leading through Shan-se from 
Peking to Se-ngan Foo. 

Ksdiig-soo, The province of Kemg-soo is bounded on the N, by 
Shan-tung, on the S. by Che-keang, on the W. by Gan- 
Imuy, and on the E. by the sea. It occupies an area of 
45,000 square miles, and the population, which is larger 
than that of any other province of China, is estimated at 
37,843,501. Keang-soo forms part of the great plain of 
Northern China. There are no mountains within its 
limits, and but few hills. It is watered as no other 
province in China is watered. The Grand Canal runs 
through it from south to north; the Yang-tsze Keang 
crosses its southern portion from west to east; it possesses 
several lakes, of which the Tai-hoo is the most noteworthy, 
and numberless streams connect the canal with the sea. 
Its coast is studded with low islands and sand-banks, the 
results of the deposits brought down by the Yellow River 
during the different periods in which in the course of its 
history it has flowed into the Yellow Sea, Keang-soo is rich 
in places of interest. Nanking, ‘Hhe Southern Capital,” 
was the seat of the Chinese court until the commence- 
ment of the 15 th century, and in modern times it has been 
famous as having been the headquarters of the Tai-ping 
rebels from the year 1853, when they took the city by 
assault, to 1864, when its garrison yielded to Col. Gordon’s 
“ ever victorious army” (see NiOTiiiirG), an^Hang-chow Foo 
and Soo-chow Foo on the Tai-hoo, are reckoned to be the 
most beautiful cities in China. ” Above there is Paradise, 
below are Soo and Hang,” says the Chinese proverb. Of 
late years also Shmg-hai\m earned for itself a place among 
the notabilities of the province. Tea and silk are the 
principal articles of commerce produced in Keang-soo, and 
next in importance are cotton, sugar, and medicines. The 
silk manufactured in the looms of Soo-chow is famous all 
over the empire, as a proof of which it may be mentioned 
that, on the occasion of the marriage of the late emperor 
Tupg-cdie, large orders were received by the manufacturers 
in that; pity for silken goods to be baatowed as imperial 
preseuts apd tp be converted into wedding garments. In 
the mountains near Nanking, coal, plumbago, irOu ere, 
and marble are foupd. Skang-kai on the Woo-sung River, 
and Chin-keang on the Yang-tsze Keang, are the two Treaty 
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Ports in the province. According to the trade reports 
for 1874, the value of the goods exported from Shanghai 
in that year amounted to 27,541,834 taels, and that of 
those imported to 89,636,343 taels From Chin-keang 
durmg the same period, £317,277 worth of merchandnze 
was exported, while the value of the imports amounted 
to £3,527,066, In explanation of this latter figure the 
British vice-consul writes, “ with the exception of opium, 
the sale of which has steadily advanced since the opening 
of the jiort (in 1861), all the principal articles of import 
exhibit a decline.” 

The provmce of Gan-hwuy ‘‘Peace and Plenty,” is Gau-iiv,v.j 
bounded on the N. by Ho-naii, on the E. by Keang-soo 
and Che-keang, on the S. by Keang-se, and on the W, by 
Hoo-pih and Ho-nan. It covers an area of 48,461 square 
miles, and contains a population of 34,108,059 souls. Its 
principal city is Gan-ldng on the Yang-tsze Keang, besides 
which it numbers seven prefectural cities. The southern 
half of the province, that portion south of the Yang-tsze 
Keang, forms part of the Nan-shan, or hilly belt of the 
south-eastern provinces, and produces, besides cotton and 
iron ore, large quantities of green tea. Gan-hwuy is one 
of the most productive provinces of China. Over the 
w’hole of its southern portion tea is largely grown, notably 
in the districts of Ewuy-chow Foo, Tung-lew, Ta-tung, and 
IFoo-hoo. Speaking of this part Baron von Richthofen 
says, “The exuberant fertility of the soil in the lower 
portions of the province is not excelled by anything I have 
seen in temperate climates. No expense has, therefore, 
been spared in protecting the lowlands by embankments, 
and introducing a perfect system of irrigation. Both 
deserve the highest admiration. On the King River I 
have walked for miles through fields of hemp the stalks of 
which were from 11 to 13 feet high. Cotton, too, is raised 
in large quantities.” The Shungan Keang is the prin- 
cipal river of the province, and is of great importance for 
foreign commerce, supplying as it does direct water com- 
munication between some of the principal tea-growing dis- 
tricts and the neighbourhood of Hang-chow. 

The province of Kemg-se is bounded on the N. by Keang se. 
Soo-pih and Gan-hwuy, on the S. by Kwang-tung, on the 
E, by Fuhrkeen, and on the W. by Hoo-mn. It extends 
over an area of 72,176 square miles, and its population by 
the last census was returned as being 19,000,000. It is 
divided into fourteen prefectures, and the provincial 
capital is Nan-chang Foo, a city situated on the Rea Keang, 
about 35 miles from the Po-yang Lake, into which the 
river empties itself. The whole province is mountainous, 
being traversed in a south-westerly and north-easterly 
direction by the Nan-shan ranges. The largest river is 
the Kea Keang, which rises in the mountains in the south 
of the province and flows westward into the Po-gang 
Lake as mentioned above. During the summer time it 
has water of sufficient depth for steamers of light draught 
as far as Nan-chang, and it is navigable by native craft for 
a considerable distance beyond that city. Another river 
of note is the Chang Keang, which has its source in the 
province of Gan-hvmy, and flows into the Po-yang Lake, 
connecting in its course the Wooguen district, from whence 
come the celebrated “Moyune,” green teas, and the city ol 
Kvng-tihrchin, celebrated for its pottery, with Jaou-chow 
Foo on the lake. The black “ Kaisow ” teas are brought 
from the Ho-km district, where they are grown, down 
the River Kin to Juy-hung on the lake, and the Sew-ho 
connects by a navigable stream K-ning Chow, in the neigh- 
bourhood of yyhich city the best black teas of this part 
of China are produced, with Woo-ching, the principal mart 
of trade on the lake. The principal productions of the 
province are tea (of which 32,733,053 ft wefe exported 
in 1874), China ware, grass cloth, hemp, paper, tobacco, 
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and tallow. Keiv-hany, tlie Treaty Port of the province, in rapids, but as .c approaches Fuh-cliow Foo the channel 
is situated on the Yang-tsze Keang, a short distance above widens, and the current becomes ^ slow and even. Its 
the junction of the Po-gang Lake with that river. Ac- depth is very irregular, and it is navigable only_ by 
cording to the foreign trade returns for this port for the native boats of a small class. Two other rivers flow into 
year 1874, it appears that the value of the imports was the sea near the island of Amoy, neither of which, however, 
£1,179,895, 5s., and that of the exports, £2,976,503, 14a is navigable for any distance from their mouths owing to 
CiiSTieang. The 'pro-^nce of OM-keang is hounded on the N. by the shallows and rapids with which they abound. _ The soil 
the province of Kmng-m, on the E. by the sea, on the S. of the province is, as its name, “ Happy Establislment,” 
by the province of luh-heen, and on the W. by the provinces indicates, very productive, and the scenery is of a rich and 
of Keaiig-se and Gan-hwuy. It occupies an area of about varied character. Most of the Mis are covered with 
36,000 square miles, and contains a population of verdure, and the less rugged are laid out in terraces. The 
21,000,000. With the exception of a small portion of the principd products of the province are tea, of which the best 
great delta plain, which extends across the frontier from Hnd is that known as Bohea, which takes its name, by a 
the province of Kmng-m, and in which are situated the mispronunciation, from the \Yoo-e Mountains, in the prefee- 
famous cities of Eoo Chow, Kea-Ung, Eang-chow, Shaovr ture of Keenning Foo, where it is grown ; grains of various 
King, and Ning-po, the province forms a portion of the kinds, oranges, plantains, lichis, bamboo, ginger, gold, silver, 
Ean-shan of south-eastern China, and is hilly throughout, lead, tin, iron, salt (both marine and rock), deers’ horns, 

The Wetn-sAuw ranges run through the centre of the province beeswax, sugar, fish, birds’ nests, medicine, paper, cloth, 
from S.W. to H-E., and divide it into a northern portion, timber, &c. Fuk-heen boasts of two Treaty Ports, Fuh- 
the greater part of which is drained by the Tsem-tang- ohm Foo and Amoy. The trade reports for 1874 show 
Iceang, and a southern portion which is chiefly occupied by that the value of goods imported in foreign vessels to 
the Ta-che basin. The valleys enclosed between the mouu- Fuh-cfvow Foo in that year amounted to £1 ,332,387 , 1 Is. 8d,, 
tain ranges are numerous, fertile, and for the most part of and that that of goods similarly exported amounted to 
exquisite beauty. The hilly portion of the province £4,397,320, 1 Os. 4d. The chief articles of export from 
furnishes large supplies of tea, and in the plain which Amoy are tea, sugar, and sugar candy ; of tea £1,129,090 
extends along the coast, north of Ningpo, a great quantity worth was exported during the year 1874, 
of silk is raised. In minerals the province is poor. Coal The Island of Formosa, or Taiwan, “ the G-reat^ Bay,” Island of 
and iron are occasionally met with, and traces of copper ore as the Chinese call it, forms part of the province of Fuhr Fomiuba, 
are to be found in places, but none of these minerals exist keen. Situated at a distance of about 80 or 90 miles from 
in sufficiently large deposits to make mining remunerative, the mainland, its highest mountains can be easily recog- 
The principal cities are Eang-ckow and the Treaty Port of mzed from the coast near Amoy, And so when Chinese 
Ning-po, In the foreign trade returns for A%y-po for 1874 historians assert that its existence first became known to 
the value of the imports during the year is described as their ancestors in the year 1480,, they probably mean that 
having been £2,565,179, and that of the exports as at that date emigrants from the mainland first gained a 

£2,337,948. Among the latter articles we find tea, silk, footing in the island. At all events, when the Japnese 

cotton, dried cuttle fish, paper fans, straw hats, and two centuries later attempted to establish a colony in the 
medicines occupying the most prominent positions. The island, they found there a Chinese population sufficiently 
principal import was opium, the value of which alone numerous to be formidable. The island stretches from 
amounted to £1,129,668. Cotton piece goods, annexed lat. 21° 53' 30^'' to lat. 26° 33'. In shape it is long and 
to which stands the next largest figure, were imported to narrow. Its greatest width is about 70 miles, and it tapers 
the value of £430,692. Opposite Ning-po, at a distance off to a fine point at its southern extremity. A back- 
of about 50 miles, lies the Island of Ckman, the largest of bone of mountains runs from north to south through almost 
a group bearing that general name. This island is 21 miles its entire length, leaving a plain on the western and 
long, and is about 50 miles in circumference. It is very northern portions. These level districts are occupied by 
mountainous, and is surrounded by numerous islands and Chinese settlers, while the mountains and their eastern 
islets. On its south side stands the walled town of Ting- slopes to the sea are inhabited by native tribes. The 

hai, in front of which is the principal harbour. The fertility of the plains has gained for Formosa the name of 

population is returned as being 50,000. the Granary of China. On every available piece of land 

I’uii keen. The province of Fuh-heen, or, as it used to be called, fields of rice and sugar are carefully cultivated, and recom- 
Min, is bounded on the N. by the province of GM-heang, pense tbe farmer by yielding Mm constant and abundant 
on the S. by that of Kwang-tmg, on the W, by that of crops. These alone, in addition to such products as jute, 

Keang-se, and on the E. by the sea. It occupies an area of grass cloth, fibre, rice paper, aud ratan, would make the 
53,480 square miles, and its population is estimated at island a valuable possession; but far more precious are the 
14,777,410. _ The provincial capital is Fuh-chow Foo, and sulphur and the camphor, which are obtained from the mines 
it is divided into eleven prefectures, besides that ruled over aud from the mountains of the island, and which are 
by the prefect of the capital city. Fuh-heen is generally claimed by the Government as Crown monopolies. When 
mountainous, being overspread by the Nan-shan ranges, taken from the mine the sulphur is boiled in iron boilers 
wMch run a general course of hT.E, and S.W. The until the slate-like mineral assumes a fcreacle-like con- 
principal river is the ifw, which is formed by the junction, sistency. This is constantly stirred until every impurity 
in the neighhourhood of the city of Yenrping Foo, of three is separated from the sulphur, which is then ladled out 
rivers, -—namely, the Keen-ke, which takes its rise in the into wooden tubs shaped like sugar-loaves. In these it is 
mountains on the western frontier in the prefecture of left to cool, and the conical cake is freed from the tub by 
Ktffmhg /oo, the Fuh-tun Ke, the source of which is the simple process of knocking out the bottom of the latter, 
found iu the district of Kwang-tsih in the north-west of As the gigantic laurels from which the camphor is obtained 
the province, and the Bhaou Ke, which rises in the moun- are found only in the mountains in the possession of the 
tains in the western district of Nwg-hwa. From Yen-ping natives, the acquisition of a constant supply is somewhat 
Foo the river takes a somewhat south-e^terly course, and difficult. In 1874, however, 14,380| cwts. of this corn- 
after passing along the south face of the city of Fuh-chow modity were exported from the ports of Tam-suy and 
Foo, empties itself into the sea about 30 miles below that Kdwng. Petroleum also adds to the riches of the island, 
town. Its upper course is narrow and rocky and abounds | The Treaty Ports in Formosa are Taiwan Foo (including 
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Ta-Tzow) ou the south-west coast) and Tam-suy (includ- 
ing Kelung) on the north-west and north coast. The 
foreign trade returns for Taiwan Foo for 1874 show 
that goods to the value of ^1,678,858 were imported 
during the year, and that £1,840,016 was the value of the 
exports during the same period. The Tam-suy returns 
present much smaller totals j £304,243 represents the 
value of the imports, and £203,428 tW of the exports in 
1874. 

Hoo-pili. The province of Hoo-pih, “North of the Lakes,” is 
bounded on the N. by Eo-nan, on the E, by Gatirhmiy, 
on the S. by Hoo-nan, and on the W. by Shen-se and Bze- 
eknen. It occupies an area of 70,450 square miles, and 
contains a population of 27,370,098. The most important 
city within its borders is the Treaty Port of Ean-kow, 
besides which it contains ten other prefectural cities. The 
greater part of the province forms a plain, and its most 
noticeable feature is the Ean Fim\ which runs in a 
south-easterly direction across the province from its north- 
westerly corner to its junction with the Yang-tsze Keang at 
Uan-hw. The products of the Em valley are exclusively 
agricultural, consisting of cotton, wheat, rape seed, tobacco, 
and various kinds of beans. Vegetable tallow is also 
exported in large quantities from this part of Eoo-pik. 
Gold is found in the Ean, but not in sufficient quantities 
to make working it more than barely remunerative. It is 
washed every winter from banks of coarse gravel, a little 
above F-ching Seen, on which it is deposited by the river. 
Every winter the supply is exhausted by the washers, and 
every summer it is renewed by the river, Baron von 
Eichthofen reckoned that the digger earned from 60* to 
150 cash a day. Only one waggon road leads northwards 
from Eoo-pih, and that is to Ean-ymgFoo v^Eo-uau, where 
it forks, one branch going to Feking by way of Kai-fwng 
Foo, and the other into iShan-se by Eo-nan Foo. Accord- 
ing to the Consular Trade Reports for 1874, the value of 
the foreign trade at Ean-how during that year amounted 
to £9,776,754, of which sum £4,388,113 represents 
the value of the imports, and £5,387,641 that of the 
exports. 

fioo-T)nn The province of Eoo-mn, “South of the Lakes,” is 
bounded on the N. by Eoo-pih, on the E. by Keang-se, on 
the S. by Kwang-se and Kwang-tmg, and on the W. by 
Kweircliov) and Sze-chuen. It occupies an area of 84,000 
square miles, and its population is estimated at 18,662,507. 
The provincial capital is Changsha Foo, in addition to 
which it counts eight prefectural cities within its boundaries. 
It is essentially a province of hills, the only plain of any 
extent being that around the Tung4vng Lahe, but this 
extends little beyond the area which in summer forms part 
of the lake. To the north of Eang-chow Foo detached 
groups of higher mouatains than are found in the southern 
portion of the province are met with. Among these is the 
Eang-shan, one of the Woo-yo, or five sacred mountains of 
China, upon which the celebrated tablet of Yu was placed. 
The principal rivers of the province are — (1.) The Beang- 
Iceang, which takes its rise in the Ean-shan, and empties 
itself into the Tmg-ting Lake ; it is navigable for a great 
distance from its month, and the area of its basin is 39,000 
square miles; (2.) The Tsze-heang, the basin of which 
covers an area of 10,000 square mdles, and which is full of 
rapids, and navigable only for the smallest kinds of boats ; 
and (3.) The Tuerirkeang, a large river, which has some of its 
head-waters in the province of Kwei-chow, and which 
empties itself into the Tung-ting Lake in the neighbourhood 
of Ghmg4xh Foo: — ^its basin has an area of 34,300 square 
miles, 22,600 of v^ch are in the province of Em-rnt^ and 
12,500 in that of Kweirchow ; its navigation is difficult 
and dangerous, and only small boats are able to pass 
beyond Eamgkea, a mart situated about 500 le above 


Ghang4ih Foo; and (4.) The Lingkemig, which flows 
from the tea district of Eo-jmig Chow to the Tmg4ing 
Lake. Its basin covers an area of about 8000 square 
miles, and it is navigable only in its lowest portion. The 
principal places of commerce are — (1.) Bea%g4ang, on the 
Seang-Jcea7ig, which is said to contain 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, and to extend three miles long by five le deep; (2.) 
Changsha Foo, the provincial capital on the same river ; 
and (3.) Chang4th Foo, on the Yuen-heang. The pro- 
ducts of the province are tea (the best quality of which is 
grown at Gan-hwa, and the greatest quantity at Ping- 
keang), hemp, cotton, rice, paper, tobacco, tea-oil, and 
coal. This last is by far the most important of the 
mineral products of Soo-nan. The whole of the south- 
eastern portion of the province is one vast coal-field, 
extending over an area of 21,700 square miles. This area 
is divided into two nearly equal parts, — one, the Luy 
River coal-fields, yielding authracite, and the other the 
Seang River coal-fields, yielding bituminous coal. The 
people are, as a rule, more generally prosperous than are 
the inhabitants of the other provinces, and Baron von 
Eichthofen, in the course of his journey through the pro- 
vince, noticed with surprise the number of fine country seats 
owned by rich men who had retired from business, which 
were scattered over the rural districts. Almost all the 
traffic is conveyed through Eoo-nan by water-ways, which 
lead northward to Ean-kow on the Yang-tsze Keang, and 
Fan-ching on the Ean River, eastward to Fuh-keen, south- 
ward to Kviang-tung and Kxvangse, and westward to Sze- 
chuen. One of the leading features of the province is the 
Tung-ting Lake, which has been already described. 

The province of Bhen-se is bounded on the N. by the Slieu-se 
Great Wall, on the W. by the province of Kanstth, on the 
S. by the province of Sze-cliuen, and on the E. by Shan-se, 
from which it is separated by the Yellow Eiver. It con- 
tains an area of 67,400 square miles, and its population 
was said to number upwards of 10,000,000 before the 
outbreak of the late Mahometan rebellion. Se-gan Foo is 
the provincial capital, and besides this there are seven 
prefectural cities in the province. Shense is divided 
into two parts by a barrier of mountains, consisting of the 
Foo-new Shan and the Tsiitg-ling Shan, which runs across 
the southern portion of the province from east to west. To 
the north of the mountains lie the basins of the Wei 
River and of several other tributaries to the Ewang-ho. 

The position of the Wei basin is peculiar. Cut off from 
the rest of Chiua on the east by the Yellow Eiver, and on 
the south by the mountains, it yet forms the great channel 
of communication with Central Asia. Its position, there- 
fore, in a strategical point of view is at once apparent. 

Were it in the hands of an enemy the Chinese colonies in 
Central Asia would be completely severed from the mother 
country, and hence the eagerness which has been evinced 
by the Government throughout ah history to retain posses- 
sion of the region. For upwards of 2000 years, with the 
exception of intervals, from 1122 b.c. to 1127 a.d,, the 
city of Se-gan Foo, which lies in the basin, was the capital 
of the empire. Its walls enclose a square space of six 
geographic^ miles each way, and, unlike most Chinese 
cities, its fortifications are kept in perfect repair. During 
the late Mahometan rebellion it was closely invested for 
two years by the rebels, who however failed to make 
themselves masters of it. From Se-gan Foo radiate a 
number of roads going east, south, and west. The east 
road is the great Tung-hwan road, which forms the 
principal means of communication between Peking and the 
north-eastern provinces of the empire, and Sze-chuen, 
Ywirmn, and Tibet. To the south, one road crosses the 
mountains to Shang Chow, and on to the Tan River, an 
affluent of the Ean River, and is thus connected with the 
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trade of the Ycng-tsu Keaiig ; and another leads to Sdiir 
ckung Foo and Bze-chien. Leaving the west gate of the 
city two roads lead to Lan-chovi Foo, from which town 
commences the great high road into Central Aaa hy way of 
Leang-chow Foo, Fan-chow Foo and Svh-ckow to where 

it forks into two branches, which follow respectively the 
northern and southern foot of the Tem-shan range, and 
are known as the Te&n-sha'n pih loo and the Teenshcoi man 
loo. It was along these roads that the fame of China first 
reached Europe, and it was by the Teen-skan nan loo that 
Marco Polo entered the empire. To defend this line of 
communication the Great Wall was extended to heyond 
Suh Chow, and the Zea-yw gate, which is the door of the 
empire, was hnilt. During the reign of Hea-woo Te of 
the Han dynasty Chinese colonies and high roads lined 
with fortified cities were established along this route, and 
though at times the Government have lost possession of the 
line beyond the Great Wall, it has always succeeded in 
re-establishing its supremacy over it, and the earlier 
emperors of the present dynasty established a firmer hold 
over the Teem-shan pih loo and Hi than any of their pre- 
decessors had been able to acquire. Occupying a position, 
then, at the confluence of the roads which connect north- 
eastern China with its western and south-western portions, 
Se-gan Foo is naturally a city of great commercial import- 
ance. Producing no manuiacfeares of its own, its trade 
consists principally in the importation of sUk from Gh^ 
hang and Sse-chuen, tea from Hoo-pih and Hoo-ovan, and 
sugar from Sze-ckm, and in the exportation of these and 
other articles of commerce to Kan-mh, Russia, and Central 
Asia, Shem-se is purely au agricultural province, and 
produces nothing for the foreign markets. Its principal 
products are cotton, wheat, and opium, and these it 
exchanges with the neighbouring provinces for coal, iron, 
salt, ckc. But besides these, ksou-leang, pulse, millet, 
make, groundnut, barley, beans, pease, lucerne, and rape seed 
are grown. The Wd basin is the greatest agricultural 
country in the north-west. Being a loess region it is unfit 
for rice, but for the same reason it produces fine crops of 
the kinds mentioned at a minimum expenditure of labour. 
The Shem-se opium is much valued by smokers, and ranks 
next to the Shan-se drug, which is second only to that pro- 
duced in Kanrsuk Coal abounds in the northern part of 
the province, but owing to difficulty of transit it is not 
worked to any great extent. The winters are cold, but 
short, and though fruit trees abound and are most produc- 
tive, no evergreen trees or shrubs are to be met with 
within the province. 

Kan-suli. The province of Kan-suh, which derives its name from 
the first syllables of the names of the two cities Kanrchm 
Foo and Suh-chow, is hounded on the N’.B. by the Ordo 
Mongol tribes and the Desert of Gobi, on the E. hy 
Shem-se, on the S.' by Sze-chuen, on the S.W. by Kokonor 
and the Desert of Gobi, and on the N.W. by Kohdo and 
111. The boundary on the M. remains undefeed, but the 
province may be said to occupy the territory lying between 
lat, 33° 30' and 40°, and long. 108° to 98° 20', and to 
contain an area of about 86,688 square miles. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 15,193,125. Kan-suh is for the 
most part a howling wilderness of sand and snow, but to 
the east of the Yellow River the country is cultivated and 
to some extent productive. The principal river is the 
Yellow Rivers' the course of which through the province 
has already been described, and‘ in the mountains to the 
south of Lan-chow rises the Wei River, which traveraes 
Skn-se, and flow^ iito 'the Yellow River at Tmg-kwan. 
The chief products' bf'ZtffjlJi'uft ate cloth, horse hides, a kind 
of curd like butter' “*whii(Sb thelts in the mouth," and is 
ifciicfwn b|y the 'Moh'^olk‘''^"dei)'''the'uaifie of Wuta, musk, 
'pratlkj/paions, dates sweet' 'tti'elons, and medicines. 


Sze-chuem, “ the Four Streams,'^ is the largest province Sze-chtetL 
in China. It is bounded on the M, by Kokonor, Kan-suh, 
and Shan-se, on the E. by Eoo-pih and Eoo-nam, on the S. 
by Kvodrchow and Yun-nan, and on the W. by Tibet, Its 
population is estimated at 36,000,000 ; it occupies an area 
of 220,000 square miles, and contains fi.fteen prefectural 
cities, inclusive of OUng-too Foo,^ the provincial capital. 

The western portion of the province forms part of the 
mountain-lands of Central Asia, and the eastern portion, 
comprising about 100,000 square miles, is, with the excep- 
tion of the plain on which the city of Ghng-too Foo is 
situated, emphatically a hilly region. The boundaries of 
this hilly region may he described by lines drawn from 
Limg-gan Foo to Eweirchow Foo on the K., from Kioei-chozo 
Foo to Ymig-ning Seen on the S.E., and from this latter 
place to Lung gam Foo on the W. The ethnological and 
commercial boundaries are clearly and sharply drawn by 
these physical features. The mountain districts are poorly 
cultivated, and are inhabited hy “ Ejin,” or^ Barbarians, 
who are ^stinguished under the tribal names of S e-fan, 

Lo-lo, and Man-tsze, and whose allegiance to the Cbinese 
Government sits but lightly on them, while the eastern 
portion is exclusively Chinese, and is one of the most 
thriving and populous regions in the empire. Through tlie 
southern portion of it runs the Yang4sze Keang, which is 
there navigable throughout the year, while it is traversed 
hy three large rivers, the Min-hamg, the To-keang, and the 
Kea-ling Keang, aU of which take their rise in the mountains 
on its north-west border, and empty themselves into the 
Yang-tsze Keang at Seu-chow Foo, Loo Chow, and Ghuny- 
Ung Foo respectively. The whole province is intersected 
by numerous but difficult roads. The L’a-pik-loo, or great 
north road, leads from Ghmg4oo Foo to Refcing, From the 
same centre there branches out one to Ohung-ldng Foo, one 
to Paou-ning Foo, and one to Ya-chow Foo, while another 
road connects Ghung-Ung Foo with Ktoei-chow Foo on the 
Yang-tsze Keang and beyond with F-ckang Foo in Hoo-pih. 

From Ya-chow Foo, again, start two important roads, one 
leading into Tibet by way of Ywig-kkg Eeen, Tsing-ke 
Seen, Ta-tseen-loo, Le-tang, Pa-tang, and Tsiamdo, and the 
other to Western Ym-man vifi Tsing-ke Eeen, Eing-yuen Foo, 
and Yem-yuen Been to Ta-U Foo.- From Ta-le Foo this 
road continues through Momien to Bhamo in Burmah. 

Another road connects Pa-tang and Le-heang Foo with 
Ta-ie Foo, and yet another crosses the southernmost corner 
of the province connecting Tung-chm Foo in Yuivnan 
with Ta-le Foo in the same province. 

The products of Sze-chmzh are varied and valuable, and, 
unlike those of the northern provinces of China; are 
eminently suitable for foreign export. First on the list 
stands silk, and of this article of commerce a larger 
quantity is produced in eastern Sze-clmsn than in any other 
province of the empire. There are few districts in this 
region in which siUc is not produced, and though it is 
somewhat inferior in quality to that produced in GM-keang 
yet in strength and durability it is so. far superior to it 
that it is able to compete successfully with the finer kind 
in the market. Large quantities are exported to Shen-se, 

Shan-se, Kan-mh, PeUng, Ym-man, Tibet, Kwei-chow, 
Kwamg-se, Eoarnmi, and Eoo-pih, and lately it has begun 
to figure in the Shanghai returns as an article of foreign 
export. The^ cultivation of the poppy is largely .carried 
on in the same portion of the province. The opium 
produced is, however, of an inferior quality, ’ and the 
■exportation therefore is limited to those provinces which 
from exceptional circumstances are unable to procure the 
better description of drug from elsefwhere. White wax is 
another of the most valuable' articles of the Szdchnem 
trada It is made exclusively in the department of Keor 
ting Fm, 'the climate of which appeats to favour the pro- 
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pagatiou of the disease among the insects which is said by 
the natives to be the cause of the plentiful secretion of wax. 
This belief is borne out by the fact, that in the districts 
where the insects breed only a smaE q^uantity of wax is 
produced, and experience has therefore taught the natives 
the advantage of breeding the insects in one district and 
producing the wax in another. The region of Keen-cJumg 
in the south of the province has been found most suitable 
for breeding purposes, and it is there, therefore, on the insect 
trees, which are evergreens with large and pointed ovate 
leaves, that the breeding processes are carried on, A.t the 
end of AprE the producers start each with a load of the eggs 
of the insects for the district of Kea-ting Foo, a journey 
which on foot occupies about a fortnight. The road 
between the two districts is very mountainous, and as 
exposure to the heat of the sun would hatch the eggs too 
rapidly, the travellers journey only during the night. At 
Kea-ting Foo they are eagerly bought up, and are at once 
put upon the wax tree. Baron von Eiehthofen thus 
describes the subsequent process : — " When the egg balls 
are procured they are folded up, six or seven together, in a 
bag of palm leaf. These bags are suspended on the twigs 
of the trees. This is all the human labour required. After 
a few days the insects commence coming out. They 
spread as a brownish film over the twigis, but do not touch 
the leaves. The Chinese describe them as having neither 
shape, nor head, nor eyes, nor feet. It is known that the 
insect is a species of coccus. GraduaEy, whEe the insect 
is growing, the surface of the twigs becomes encrustated 
with a white substance ; this is the wax No care what- 
ever is required. The insect has no enemy, and is not 
even touched by ants. In the latter half of August the 
twigs are cut off and boiled in water, when the wax rises 
to the surface. It is then melted and poured into deep 
pans. It cools down to a translucent and highly crystalline 
substance. Ten taels weight of eggs produce from two to 
three catties of wax.” Tobacco is another article which 
occupies a prominent place among the productions of 
Sze-chuen. It is grown very generally throughout the 
province, and is exported in large quantities to Se-faii, 
Tibet, Yun-nan, Hoo-nan ; and the export to Han-kow 
alone is estimated at 50,000 piculs annuaEy. The best is 
grown in the district of Fe Been; the next quality is said 
to come from Kin-lang Been, and the third quaUty from 
She-fang Been, all these districts being in the plain of 
Qhvng-too Foo. The habit, wb'ch is unknown in other 
provinces, of smoking the tobacco leaves roEed up in the 
shape of cigars obtains largely in Sze-chuen. Sait is also 
produced in Sze-chuen in large quantities from brine, which 
is raised from wells. Tsze-liiirtsing, in Tsze Ohow, Woo- 
tung-heaou, near Kecuting Foo, Paozi-ning Foo, and Tung- 
chum Foo, are the districts where the weEs are most 
abundant. The brine is raised from the well with long 
bamboo tubes and bamboo ropes, and is then led tq large 
pans for evaporation. In the district of Tsze-liu-tsing 
petroleum is struck at a depth of from 1 800 to 2000 feet, 
and is used for evaporating the brine. Coal and iron are 
found in many parts of the province, but the only coal 
which is worked is of an inferior quality, and the iron is 
smelted with wood alone. Sugar, tung oil, wheat, barley, 
beans, rice, Indian corn, potatoes, &c., are among the other 
products of Sze-chuen. From the list of exports and re- 
exports from Ban-how in the Trade Returns for 1871, 
Baron von Richthofen has made , a list of the' proximate 
value of the exports of Sze-chuen in this direction. 

piculs. Value In ’](’ael8. 

Sze-elmen Silk 4,076 894/019 

Safflower 4,837 = ' - 294,79-6 ' ■ 

White Wax 10,766 647,029 - 

Carryforward, 1,835,843 
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Piculs. Value in Tae&. 


Brought forward, 
Sze-chuen xhimarb 


1,835,843 

. 2,761 

35,616 

Musk 

14 

58,629 

Spelter 

1,913 

515 

7,435 

Copper 

21,658 

Wood-oil 

290,441 

1,825,701 

Total, Taels 


... 3,784,882 


Ning-yuen Foo is the principal district from which the 
copper is produced, as much as from 500 to 600 tons a year 
being exported from this one prefecture. The mines are 
owned by private companies, who are bound by the terms 
of their Ecence to seE the metal at a fixed price (8 taels 
per picul) to certain holders of a Government concession, 
who on their part are bound to pay 2 taels per picul into 
the provincial treasury. 

The province of Kwang-tung is bounded on the N. by Kwang. 
Boo-nan, Keang-se, and Fuli-heen, on the S. and E. by the 
sea, and on the W. by Kwang-se. It contains an area of 
79,456 square mEes, and is divided into nine prefectures; 
and the population is estimated at about 19,174,030. Its 
name, which signifies “East of Kwaag,” is derived, 
according to Chinese writers, from the fact of its being to 
the east of the old province of Boo-hwang, in the same way 
that Kwang-se derives its name from its position to the 
west of Eoo-kwaTig. Kwang-tung extends for more than 600 
miles from E. to W., and for about 420 from N. to S. It 
may be described as a hiEy region, forming part as it does 
of the Nan Shan ranges. These mountains, speaking 
generaEy, trend in a north-east and south-westerly direc- 
tion, and are divided by valleys of great fertiEty. The 
principal rivers of the province are the Se-heang, which 
has been aEeady described; the Plh-keang, or North 
River, which rises in the mountains to the north of the 
province, and after a southerly course joins the Se-keang 
at San-shwuy Been ; the Tung-heang, or East River, which 
after flowing in a south-westerly direction from its source 
in the north-east of the province, empties itself into the 
estuary which separates the city of Canton from the sea ; and 
the Ban Fiver, which runs a north and south course across 
the eastern portion of the province, taking its rise in the 
mountains on the western frontier of Fuh-heen, and 
emptying itself into the China Sea in the' neighbourhood 
of Swatow. Kwang-tung is oue of the most productive 
provinces of the empire. Its mineral wealth is very con- 
siderable, and the soil of the valleys and plains is extremely 
fertEe. The principal article of export is silk, which is 
produced in the district forming the river delta, extending 
from Canion to Macao and having its apex at San-shwuy 
Been. The value of the sEk and of silken manufactures, 
especiaEy textures which are annually exported from 
Canton in foreign bottoms, is estimated at about 14,000,000 
doEars. Tea 'is also grown in many districts, and is 
exported annuaEy to the amount of about 3,000,000 doEars ; 
cassia lignea, together with cassia buds and twigs (from the 
sub-prefecture of Lo-ting, 160 miles east of Canton), 
matting, fire-crackeis, sugar, and palm leaf fans, which are 
annually exported to the number of 4,000,000 or 6,000,000 
to New York alone, are among the other prominent articles 
of merchandize. Sugar is grown on the banks of almost 
aE the rivers, and 40 per cent, of the ground under cultiva- 
tion in the districts of Pwan-yu, Tung-kwan, and Tsang- 
ching, is occupied by' sugar plantations. Out of the total 
exports from Swaiow during the year 1874, which amounted 
in value to £4,367,739, sugar was put down as representing 
£l,023j8ip. Three large coal-fields exist in the province, 
namely, the Shaourchm Foo field in the north ; the Bwa 
Been field distant abotit 30 mEes from Cmt'on; and the 
we^t coast field, in the south-west. -Tlje last is by far the 
Ihrgfest of the three, and extends over the districts of IVno- 
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ckmi, Teen-pih, Yang-keang, Tang-chuen, Qan-ping, Kae- 
pi%g, Sin-hing, Ho-shan, Sin-hwang, and Sin-ning. The 
coal from the t^vo first named fields is of an inferior quality, 
but that in the west coast field is of a more valuable kind. 
Iron ore is found in about twenty different districts, notably 
in Tsing-yum, T siuig-fa, Lung-mun^ and Lvk-fung. None, 
however, is exported in its raw state, as all which is 
produced is manufactured in the province, and principally 
at FaUhan, which has been called the Birmingham of 
China. The Kwang-tmg coast abounds with islands, the 
largest of which is ffaimn, which forms part of the prefec- 
ture of Eeutig-choto Foo. This island extends for about 
100 miles from north to sonth, and the same distance from 
east to west. The southern and eastern portions of Eaman 
are mountainous, but on the north there is a plain of some 
extent. Gold is found in the central part ; and sngar, cocoa 
nuts, betel nuts, birds’ nests, and agar agar, or sea 
vegetable, are among the other products of the island. By 
the tenns of the treaty Kenng-chow Foo on the north 
coast was to be a Treaty Port, and it is now about to be 
opeued to trade. In the province of Kwang-twig there 
are two Treaty Ports, namely, Gmton and Swatow. At 
Qanton the value of the exports earned in foreign vessels 
during the year 1874 amounted to £4,672,128, and of 
imports to £1,985,701. The value of the imports to 
Bwatow daring the same period was £3,317,297, and of 
the exports £1,310,321. 

K?raag-5e, The province of Ewang-se is bounded on the N. by 
Ewei-chm and on the E. by Ewwag-tung, on the 

S. by the Gulf of Tonquiu and Cochin-china, and on the 
W. by Yun-mn. It covers an area of 78,250 square miles, 
and its population is estimated at 7,313,895. The 
provincial capital is Ewei-ling Foo, or City of the Porest 
of Cinnamon Trees, and there are besides ten prefectural 
cities. In the south and east parts of the province the 
.surface is mountainous, but in the north the mountains are 
exchanged for hills and plain.s. The principal rivers are 
the S^-hang, the course of which has been described 
above, and &eEwei-kemg, or Cinnamon River, which takes 
its rise in the district of Eing-gan, in the north of the 
province, and in the neighbourhood of that of the Bemig 
River, which flows northward through Soo-itm to the 
Tung-ting Lake. The Kmi-leeang, on the other hand, takes 
a southerly course, and passes the cities of Kweirlin, Ymg- 
so Eeen, Ping-16 Foo, Ghao^i/ping Seen, and so finds its way 
to Woo-chow Foo, where it joins the waters of the Se-Keang. 
Another considerable river is the Lew-Keang, or Willow 
River, wHeh rises in the mountains inhabited by the Meaou- 
tsze, in the district of Ymg-tsmg, in KweiEuyw. Leaving 
its source it takes a south-easterly direction, and enters 
Kwang-se, in the district of Ewae-yuen. After encircling 
the city of that name, it flows south as far as Lm-ehing 
Seen, where it forms a junction with the Lung-keang, or 
Dragon River, Adopting the trend of this last-named 
stream, which has its head-waters in Yunnan, the mingled 
flow passes eastward, and further on in a south-easterly 
direction, by Lew-chow Foo, Woo-seuen Seen, and Sin-chow 
Foo, where it receives the waters of the Se-keang, and 
thenceforth changes its name for that of its afl0.uent. 

KwePchow. The province of Ewei-chow is bounded on the N. by Sze- 
chum, on the E, by Socman, on the S. by Kwang-se, and 
on the W. by Ywn^an, It contains 64,554 square miles, 
and has a population of about 5,288,219. Kwelgmg 
Foo is the proviucial capital, and besides this there are 
eleven prefectural cities in the province. With the 
exception of plains in the neighbourhood of Kwd-yang 
Foo, Forling Foo, and Tsun-e Foo, in the central and 
northern regions, the province may be described as moun- 
tainous. But the very disturbed state in which it has been 
for many years makes it difficult to gain much information 
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about it. The mountain ranges in the south are largely 
inhabited by Meaou-tsze, who are the original owners of 
the soil, and who have been goaded into estate of rebellion 
by the oppression to which they have been subjected by 
the Chinese officials. To this disturbing cause has been 
added also another by the spread of the Mahometan 
rebellion of Yunman into some of the south-western 
districts of the province. The devastating effects of these 
civil wars have been most disastrous to the trade and the 
prosperity of Ewei-chaw. The climate is by nature 
unhealthy, the supply of running water being small, and 
that of stagnant water, from which arises a very fatal 
malaria, being considerable , but it is at the present time 
rendered still more dangerous by the number of corpses 
which are left to putrefy in the fields. The agricultural 
products of the province are very limited, and its chief 
wealth lies in its minerals. Copper, silver, lead, and zinc are 
found in considerable quantities, and as regards quick- 
silver, KweircTiow is probably the richest country in 
the world. It has been from of old the chief product of 
the province, and the belt in which it occurs extends 
through the whole province from south-west to north-east. 

One of the principal mining districts is Kae Chow, in the 
prefecture of Kwei-yang Foo, and this district has the 
advantage of being situated near Wanggnng Chow, from 
which place it can he conveniently and cheaply shipped to 
Sankow, Cinnabar, realgar, orpiment, and coal form the 
rest of the mineral products of Kiveirchow. Wild silk is 
another valuable article of export. It is chiefly manu- 
factured in the prefecture of Tsun-e Foo, where three kinds 
are produced. The first quality, the trade in which is 
estimated at about 500,000 taels a year, is chiefly exported 
to Shen-se, Shan-se, and Peking, while some finds its way to 
Seamj-tan and so into Ewang-se. The inferior kinds are 
locally consumed. 

The province of Ym-mn, “ South of the Clouds,” is 
bounded on the N. by Sze-chnen, on the E. by Ewei-ehow Tun-uan 
and Kioang-se, on the S. by Burmah and the Lao tribes, 
and on the W. by Burmah and Tibet. It occupies an 
area of 107,969 square miles, but though thus the second 
largest province of the empire, its pop^ation is estimated 
at only 5,561,320, and probably this number is at the 
present time, in consequence of the long continuance and 
violent extinction of the Panthay rebellion, excessive. The 
greater part of the province may he said to consist of an 
extensive plateau, containing numerous valley plains, 
which is divided in the northern portion by mountain 
ranges that enter at the north-west corner of the pro- 
vince and separate the waters of the Km-sha-Tceang, the 
Meihm, and the Salwein. Besides Yun-mn Foo, the 
capital, the province contains twenty prefectural cities, 
several of which — Tmg-cliuen Foo, Ynn-nan Foo, Ta-le 
Foo, Yung-<Limg Foo, Tsoo-hung Foo, and Ling-gan Foo, 
for example — ^are situated in the valley plains just spoken 
of. The principal rivers are the Meikon, which traverses 
the province from north to south on its way to the China 
Sea through Anam; the Salwein, which runs a parallel 
course through its western portion; the Kin-sha-keang, 
which runs first in a south-east and then in an easterly 
direction through the north of the province ; and the head- 
waters of the Songka, which takes its rise in the south- 
eastern part of the province. This last-named river forms 
a navi^ble communication from Ynn-nan to the Gulf of 
Tong-Ung where it empties itself into the sea. The navi- 
gation commences at Man-haou, a town only ten days’ 
journey from Yun-nan Foo, and it thus affords an easy 
outlet for the mining districts of eastern and southern 
YwHian. There are two large lakes in the province, 

— one in the neighbourhood of Ta-le Foo, which is 24 
miles in length hy 6 miles in breadth, and the other 
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near Tun-nan Foo, whicli measures from 70 to 80 miles in 
circumference. Several important roads intersect the pro- 
vince, the chief of which are— 1, The road from Tun-nan 
Foo to Bhamo in Burmah vi^ Ta-U Foo (12 days), Tdng- 
yug Chaw or Momim {8 days), and Manvryne , — an easy road 
as far as Ta-le Foo, but beyond this city the mountain ranges 
spoken of above present obstacles of no little difficulty ; 2. 
The road from Ta-le Foo northwards to Batang vi^ Le-lceang 
Foo, which thus connects western Tun-nan with Tibet , 3. 
The road spoken of in the description of Sze-chum, from Ta-le 
Foo to Ghing-too Foo viti Ning-yuen Foo and Ta-chow Foo ; 
4. The road from Tun-nan Foo to Seit-chow Foo, viS, Tung- 
rkuenFoo and Qhaou-tung Foo; 5. The road from the 
same city to Wang-ping Chow, in Kwei-chow, vi^ Kwei-^ang 
Foo, and down the Yuen River to Ghang-tih Foo in Eoo- 
nan; and 6. the ancient and important trade road to 
Canton. This route connects Tun-nan Foo with Pih-se 
Foo, in Kwang-se, on the Canton west river, a laud journey 
which occupies about twenty days. From this point the 
river furnishes in quiet times an easy communication with 
Canton, but of late, owing to the disturbed condition of 
Kwang-se, this route has been little used. The agricultural 
products of the province are fully sufficient to supply the 
wants of the inhabitants, but its chief wealth lies iu the 
minerals with which it abounds. On this subject Baron 
von Eichthofen says, "We are now in an extremely 
remarkable region, which is highly worthy a detailed 
examination, because a great variety and quality of metal- 
liferous deposits are distributed throughout its extent. 
The country so distinguished comprehends nearly the 
whole of Yun-nan, from Ta-hwan-ting in the north to Po-urh 
Foo in the south, and from the eastern boundary of the 
province to Tdng-yue Chow (Momien) in the west. Besides, 
it extends across the Tang-tsee, and comprises the whole 
department of Fing-yuen Foo, till Tsing-Tce Eeen, a district 
of Ta-ehow Foo; and in the east, the district of Wd-ning 
Ckow in Kwei-chow. There are no positive indications to 
s]i.)w that the metalliferous region extends beyond those 
limits to the south, west, and north, but this is different 
as regards the direction to the east, or rather north-east. 
I have had several statements given me concerning the 
occurrence of ores of copper and silver through a large 
portion of Kwei-chow ; but as no mines are worked outside 
of Wei-ning Chow, the statement cannot be considered as 
proved. It is, however, a remarkable fact, that imme- 
diately adjoining the metalliferous region of Tun-nan to 
the north-east, commences a belt distinguished by the 
occurrence of quicksilver and its ores. It extends through 
the whole width of the province of Kwei-chow. Quicksilver 
18 found only in this belt, and not in Tun^an.” 

(Silver and gold are among the metals produced in 
Tun-nan, hut they are not known to exist in any large 
quantities. Lead is of frequent occurrence in the province, 
and indeed the area through which copper, silver, lead, 
tin, and zinc are distributed in sufficient quantities to make 
mining answer, comprises at least 80,000 square miles. 
The ores are generally of good quality, and are so deposited 
us to be easy of extraction. Tea from Po^rh Foo, in 
southern Yun-nan, which is well known and appreciated 
throughout the empire ; opium of au inferior quality j 
medicines iu the shape not only of herbs and roots, but also 
of fossil shells, bones, teeth, and various products of the 
animal kingdom ; and precious stones, principally jade and 
rabies, are among the other exports from Tuwnan. 

The imperial province of Bhing-hing, in southern 
Manchuria, is bounded on the K by Mongolia and Td-tsi- 
liar ; on the E. by the newly-acquired Eussian province 
of Amoor, the Sea of Japan, and Corea ; on the S. by 
Corea, the Yellow Sea, and the Gulf of Leaou-tung; and on 
the W. by Mongolia. It occupies an area of 43,000 square 
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miles, and contains a population of 6,000,000. Its capital 
city is Moukden (41° 40' K lat., 130° 30' E. long.) or, as it is 
otherwise known, Shhig-king, “ the Flourishing Capital,” 
or Shin-yang ; and besides this it has one other prefectural 
city, namely, Kin-chow Foo. The surface of the province 
is divided between plain and mountain, the latter feature 
largely predominating. A line drawn from King-chow 
Foo (41° 12' M. lat., 121° 10' E, long.) north-east to 
MoviMen, and then south by west through Leaou-yang and 
Eai-ching to Kai-ckow and the sea, would define the level 
countr}’-, the rest of the province consisting of mountains 
intersected with valleys. A large portion of the plain being 
an alluvial deposit is extremely fertile, but in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea that saline exudation so common in 
the north of China renders futile all attempts at cultivation. 

To the north and east of this district run numerous 
mountain ranges, for the most part in a north-and-southerly 
direction. The climate of Shiny-king is marked by 
extremes of heat and cold. In summer the temperature 
varies from 70° to 90°, and in winter from 50° above to 
10° below zero. The mountain scenery is extremely 
picturesque, and the trees and shrubs are such as are 
common in England, the mountain ash being the only 
common English tree which is there conspicuous by its 
absence. The most important rivers are the Leaou-ho and 
the Ta-yang-ho. The former takes its rise in Mongolia, 
and after rmining an easterly course for about 400 miles, 
turns in a south-westerly direction, and empties itself 
into the Gulf of Leaou-inng, in the neighbourhood of Ting- 
tsze, up to which town, 20 miles from the bar, the river is 
navigable for large junks. The Ta-yang-ho rises in the 
mountains to the south of the plain, and empties itself into 
the Yellow Sea. The principal roads through the province 
are — Ist, The imperial highway from Peking, which passes 
through the Great Wall at Bharv-hai-hwan, Mong the shores 
of the Gtdf of Fih-ckih-li to Moukden, and after leaving this 
city divides into three branches — one going eastward to 
Corea, another going by Kirin and AlchulM to Sarirsing, 
the limit of the empire in this direction, while a third 
diverges F. by W. to Fa-kwo-mun, thence through Mongolia 
to Pe4u-na, and then to Tsi-tdJm, Mergen, and the 
Amoor ; 2d, A road from Ying-tsze southward to Kin-chow, 
iu the extremity of the promontory of Zeaow-tung; and 3d, 
a road from the same point in an easterly direction to 
Fung-hwang-ching and the Gate of Corea. The Treaty 
Port of the province is Few-ohwang, but owing to the 
difficulty of reaching this town, the foreign settlement has 
been established at Ying-tsze. During 1874 the value of 
goods imported into this port was 2,433,135 taels, and 
that of exports was 1,753,643 taels. The chief a^cnltnral 
products of Shing-Ung are wheat, barley, millet, oats, 
maize, cotton, indigo, and tobacco. Coal, iron, and gold 
are also found in considerable quantities in various localities, 
but as yet they are very little worked. 

History. 

Far reaching as is the history of China, it yet fails to Hiatory. 
give us any account of the origin of the ChinKie race. Its 
first page begins by describing the nucleus of the nation as 
a little horde of wanderers, roving among the forests of 
Shan-se, without houses, without clothing, without fire to 
dress their victuals, and subsisting on the spoils of the 
chase, eked out with roots and insects. Investigation, 
however, has proved beyond doubt that these wanderers 
were no indigenous sons of the soil, but were strangers and 
pilgrims from other lands. Some believe that their point 
of departure was in the region to the south-east of the 
Caspian Sea, and that, having crossed the head waters of 
the Ozus, they made their way eastward along the 
southern slopes of the Teen-shan. But however this may 
Y. — 8i 
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bo, it is plain, that as they journeyed they struck on the 
noTthorn course of the Yellow Eiver, and that they 
f oEowed Its stream, on the eastern tank, as it trended south 
as far as Tuug-kwaa, aud that then, turning with it due 
eastward, they established small colonies on the fertile 
plains of the modern province of Shan-se. But though 
these immigrants were for the moment wanderers they 
brought with them habits of settled labour. Some traces 
are discernible which might possibly be accepted as 
evidences that the Chinese had at one time a tendency to 
a nomadic rather than to an agricultural state of existence. 
In the Book of Historical Documents the governors of the 
province are called “pastors” and “herdsmen,” and 
Mencius speaks of princes generally as “ pastors of man.” 
It 13 impossible also to overlook the identity of outline 
between the Chinese house and the sweeping roof sup- 
ported by poles of the Tatar tent; and it is said that when 
Jengiz Khan in his invasion of China took a city, his 
soldiers immediately set about pulling down the four walls 
of the houses, leaving the overhanging roofs suppoited by 
the wooden columns, — ^by which process theyconverted them 
into excellent tents for themselves and their horses. To 
some extent it may be said, too, that the language coun- 
tenances this belief, since many common words find their 
expression in characters of which the hieroglyphics for 
sheep and cattle form part. Bor instanoe, we find that 
the character meaning truthfulness, uprightness, is 
composed of the two parts, and or “my sheep,” 
thus apparently pointing to a time when the ownership of 
flocks was a common cause of dispute ; the same is the case 
also with the character cTio, “right,” which is made up 
of Tsze, “ one’s own,” and yang, “sheep,” and 
Tseang, “to examine and judge clearly,” which is com- 
posed of yen, “words,” or to talk, and “sheep,” 
which would indicate that the first idea of a judicial 
examination arose out of wrangHugs about sheep. But 
notwithstanding these apparent evidences in favour of the 
Chinese having been originally a nomadic rather than an 
agricultural people, it becomes abundantly evident from 
the earliest records they possess that at ail events, imme- 
diately on their arrival in China, they settled down as 
agriculturists. They cultivated grain for their sustenance, 
aud flax, which they wore into garments. They knew 
the value of silk-worms and planted the mulberry tree ; 
they developed trade, and established fairs at certain 
centres in their districts, Neither were they destitute of 
the elements of intellectual culture. They had some know- 
ledge of astromony, and in all probability they brought 
with them an acquaintanceship with hieroglyphic writing ; 
at all events, at a very early period, we hear of D Tin 
(1143-1710 B.a.), presenting a petition in writing to the 
king, and there is no surer ground for the belief that knotted 
cords were in use among them before writing was invented 
than there is for the legend, that the forms of the charac- 
ters were first suggested to Taang-KeS by the marks on the 
back of a tortoise. 

The possession of these habits and acquirements gave 
the immigrants a great advantage over the nations of the 
land. As they advanced they found the country inhabited 
by “fieiy dogs ” on the north, “ great bowmen ” in the 
east, “ the ungovernable vermin ” on the south, and the 
“ mounted warriors ” on the west. Differing in language, 
as also in every other respect, from the invaders, these 
tribes became their natural enemies, but they were unable 
to stand against the “black-haired race.” During the 
first centuries after the establishment of a regular system 
of government we hear of them now as common enemies 
of the Chinese, and now as temporary allies of one or 
another of the states into which the growing kingdom was 
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divided. But by degrees they drop out of the history of 
the empire. Step by step they were driven back into the 
less inhabited parts ; whole tribes were transported, others 
were annihilated, until but a small remnant was left. 
These wanderers sought and found refuge from their 
enemies in the mountainous regions of Kwei-chow and 
Kwang-se, where their descendants, the Meaou-tsze, still 
maintflin themselves against the forces of China. 

It was an ancient belief of Chinese writers that there had 
existed a period of 2,267,000 and odd years between the 
time when the powers of Heaven and Earth first united to 
produce man as the possessor of the soil of China, aud the 
time of Confucius. This having been accepted as a fact, it 
became necessary for the early historians to invent long 
lines of dynastic rulers to fill up the gap between the 
creation and the period with which the Booh of Historical 
Documents commences. Accordingly, we find a series of 
ten epochs described as preceding the Chow dynasty. The 
events connected with most of these are purely fabulous, 
and it is not until we come down to the eighth period 
that we can trace any glimmer, however obscured, of 
history. This, we are told, commenced with the reign 
of Yew-chaou She (the Nest-having), who, if such a man 
ever existed, was probably one of the first of those who, as 
the immigrants increased and multiplied, was chosen to 
direct their counsels and to lead their armies. This chief 
induced them to settle within the bend of the Yellow 
Eiver, the site of the modern province of Shan-se, and 
taught them to make huts of the boughs of trees. Under 
the next chief, Suy-jin She (the Fire-producer), the grand 
discovery of fire was effected by the accidental friction of 
two pieces of dry wood. He taught the people to look up 
to Tee^ir, the great creating, preserving, and destroying 
power ; and he invented a method of registering time and 
events, by making certaia knots on thongs or cords twisted 
out of the bark of trees. Next to him followed Yung^ 
ching She, and then Fuh-he, who separated the people into 
classes or tribes, giving to each a particular name, dio- 
covered iron, appointed certaiu days to show their grati- 
tude to heaven, by offering the first-fruits of the earth, 
and invented the eight diagrams which serve as the founda- 
tion of the yih-king. Fuh-he reigned 116 years, and hia 
tomb is shown at OMn-choo, in the province of Shen-se, 
at this day. His successor, Ohiu-nung, invented the 
plough ; and from that moment the civilization of China 
proceeded by rapid and progressive steps. 

As the early history of every ancient people is more or 
less vitiated by fable, we ought not to be more fastidious 
or less indulgent towards the marvellous iu that of China, 
than we are towards Egyptian, Greek, or Roman history. 
The main facts may be true, though the details are in- 
correct ; and though the accidental discovery of fire may 
not have happened under Suy-jin She, yet it probably was 
first communicated by the friction of two sticks, which at 
this day is a common method among almost all savages of 
producing fire. Nor is it perhaps strictly correct that 
Fuh-he made the accidental discovery of iron, by having 
burnt a quantity of wood on a bro wu earth, any more than 
that the Phoenicians discovered the mode of making glass 
by burning green wood on sand ; yet it is not improbable 
that some such processes first led to these discoveries. Aud 
if it he objected against the history, that the reign of 116 
years exceeds the usual period of human existence, this after 
all is as nothing, when compared with the contemporaneous 
ones recorded in biblical history. Thus, also, considerable 
allowances are to be deducted from the scientific discoveries 
of Chin-nung in botany, when we read of his having in 
one day discovered no less than seventy different species 
of plants that were of a poisonous nature, and seventy 
others that were antidotes against tbeir baneful effeotiS. 
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The next sovereign, Hwang-te, was a usurper; but 
during his reign the Chinese are stated to have made a 
very rapid progress in the arts and conveniences of civilized 
life ; and to his lady, Se-ling-she, is ascribed the honour 
of having first observed the silk produced by the worms, 
of having unravelled their cocoons, and of having worked 
the fine filaments into a web of clotL The tomb of Hwang-te 
is also preserved to this day in the province of Shen-se. 

But with the reign of Yaou (2356 b.c.) we emerge to 
some extent from the mist which hangs over the earlier 
records of China. Here Confucius takes up the strain, 
and though his narrative will not hear criticism it yet 
furnishes us with some historical data. The character of 
Yaou and his successor Shun have been the theme of 
every writer on history from the time of Confucius down- 
wards. So strong was the force of the examples they set 
that virtue pervaded the land, crime was unknown, and the 
nation increased in size and prosperity. During the reign 
of Yaou the empire extended from 23° to 40° IST. lat,, 
and from the 6th degree of longitude west from Peking 
to the 10 th degree east. He established his capital at 
Ke-choo in Shan-tung, and established marts and fairs 
throughout the land. After his death he was succeeded 
by Shun, who for some years had shared with him the 
responsibilities of government, It was during this period 
that the “ Great ” Yu was employed to drain off the waters 
of the flood which had visited the north of China in con- 
sequence, probably, of one of the numerous changes in the 
course of the Yellow River. This work he accomplished 
after having expended nine years’ labour upon it, and as a 
reward for this and other services he was raised to the 
throne ou the death of Shun. After him succeeded a 
number of rulers, each one less qualified to govern than the 
last, until one KeS (1818 b.o.) ascended the throne. In 
this man were combined all the worst vices of kings. He 
was licentious, cruel, faithless, and dissolute. Prom such 
a one Heaven withdrew her protection. The people rose 
against him, and having swept away all traces of him and 
his bloody house, they proclaimed the commencement of a 
new dynasty, to be called the Shaug dynasty, and their 
leader, Tang, they named the first emperor of the new line 
(1766 B.a.). Aided by wise counsellors, this monarch 
restored to the country some of its former prosperity. But 
the same fatality which attended the descendants of Yu 
overtook also his successors. They became self-indulgent 
and effeminate. They lost all hold on the affections of ^eir 
people, so that when Chow, aided and abetted by his 
consort Ta-ke, gave vent to passions of a more than usually 
cruel and debased nature, they revolte'd, and Woo-Wang 
ascended the throne as the first emperor of the Chow 
dynasty. Woo-Wang was all that tradition represents the 
founders of dynasties to have been He was brave, 
talented, and virtuous, hut he committed the mistake of 
dividing his kingdom into seventy-two feudal states in 
order that he might bestow principalities on his own 
relations' and the descendants of former emperors. The 
fatal result of this subdivision soon became obvious. 
Jealousies sprang up among the princes, intemecine wars 
raged unceasingly, and the allegiance of the feudatories to 
the central authority became daily weakened. Nor were 
the enemies of the empire confined to those within its 
borders, for, during the reign of Muh Wang (936 b.o.) we 
are told that the Tatars, of whom we now hear for the first 
tune, taking advantage of the confusion fwhich reigned 
within the limits of the empire, made predatory incursions 
into the states, and though they were invariably driven off, 
yeti from this time they remained, a bonstant source of 
danger and annoyance to the Chinese. . Such was the state 
of the empire, distracted by internal wars and harassed by 
the attacks of a foreign foe, when Confucius was bom 
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(551 B.c.), and though the sage devoted his life to the 
promulgation of virtue and the right principles of govern- 
ment, little or no heed was at the time paid to his 
remonstrances and exhortations, and he died (475 B.c.) in 
retirement, a neglected and disappointed man. Neither did 
the efforts of Laou-tsze, who was a few years senior to 
Confucius, or of Mencius, who succeeded him after an 
interval of 107 years, meet with any better success. 
Disorder was rife throughout the land, and the authority 
of the central Government was on the wane. 

Signs now began to appear foreshadowing the fall of the 
dynasty. During the reign of Wei-leS Wang, the brazen 
vessels upon which Yu had engraved the different 
provinces of the empire were observed to shake violently, 
and shortly afterwards a mountain fell across the stream 
of the Yellow River causing a wide-spread inundation. As 
the empire became weakened by internal dissensions so 
much the more did the power of the neighbouring states 
increase. Of these the most important was that of Thsin, 
on the north-west, which, when it became evident that the 
kingdom of Chow must fall to pieces, took a prominent 
part in the wars undertaken by Tsoo on the south and Tsin 
on the north for the coveted prize. But the struggle was 
an unequal one. The superiority of Thsin in point of size, 
and in the number of fighting-men at its command, carried 
all before it, and in 255 B c. Chaou-seang Wang, having 
silenced his rivals, possessed himself of the imperial states. 
Tlius fell the Chow dynasty, during the existence of which 
the empire may have said to have been extended from the 
33d to the 38th parallels of latitude, and from the 106th to 
the 119th degree of longitude, that is to say, it included 
the southern portions of the province of Ohih-li, Shan-se, and 
Shen-se, the northern portions of Ho-nan and Keang-soo, 
and the western half of Shan-tung. The capital was fixed 
at Ohang-gan Heen in Shen-se. But though virtually 
emperor, Chaou-seang Wang abstained from adopting the 
imperial title, and he died in 251 B.o., leaving his son 
Heaou-wSn Wang to succeed him. Scarcely was this 
sovereign seated on the throne when he was attacked with 
a fatal illness, and after a reign of but three days he 
became “ a guest in heaven,” and Chang-seang Wang his 
son reigned in his stead. The only title to fame possessed 
by this monarch was that he was the father of one of the 
greatest rulers China has ever had. As he was himself a 
man of no mark, it was probably fortunate for the country 
that he occupied the throne for only three years, and ab the 
end of that time (246 B.C.), he yielded up his earthly 
honours to Che Hwang-te, “ the first xmiversal emperor.” 
This sovereign was but thirteen years of age when he 
ascended the throne, but young as he was he speedily 
made Ms influence everywhere felt. He chose Heen-yang, 
the modern Se-gan Boo, as his capital, and built there a 
magnificent palace, which was the wonder and admiration 
of his contemporaries. He constructed roads through the 
empire, he formed canals and erected numerous and hand- 
some public buildings. Having by these and other means 
settled the internal affairs of Ms kingdom, he turned his 
attention to the enemies beyond Ms frontier. Chief amoDg 
these were the Heung-noo Tatars, whose attacks had for 
years kept the Chinese and neighbouring principalities iu 
a state of dis<luiet. Against these foes he marched with 
an army of 300,00(1 men and completely routed them, 
exterminating those in the neighbourhood of China, and 
driving tile rest into the mountains of Mongolia. He had 
no s'ooher returned from this campaign than he was called 
upon tb face a formidable rebellion in Ho-nan, wMch had 
been set on foot by the adherents of the feudal princes, all 
of whom he had dispossessed when he reconsfructed the 
empire on the monarchical principle. Against these rebels 
he was as successful as he had been against the Heung-noo, 
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and as soon as peace "was restored lie marciied soutli’vv'ards 
to subdue th.e tribes on the south of tlie JTan-shan ranges, 
that is to say the inhabitants of the modern provinces of 
Puh-keen, Kii^ang-tung, and Kwang-se. Having accom- 
plished this Tast undertaking, he returned to his capital to 
administer the empire he had won, the limits of which 
vrere as nearly as possible those of modern China proper. 
One monument remains to the present day to bear 
witness to his enterprising energy. Finding that the 
northern states of Thsin, Chaou, and Yen were building 
lines of fortification along their northern frontier for pro- 
tection against the incursions of the Heung-noo, he con- 
ceived the idea of building one gigantic wall, which was to 
stretch across the whole northern limit of the huge empire 
from the sea to the furthest western corner of the modern 
province of Kan-suh. This work was begun under his 
immediate supervision m 214 B.C., hub though it was 
energetically proceeded with, he died before it was com- 
pleted. Hotwithstauding all that he had done for the 
country he was very unpopular with the upper classes. 
He was a reformer, and reformers were as distasteful to the 
Chinamen of that time as to those of to-day, and schoolmen 
and pedants were for ever holding up to the admiration of 
the people the heroes of the feudal times and the advan- 
tages of the system they administered. This doctrine was 
full of danger to the state, and Che Hwang-te therefore 
determined to break once and for all with the past. To 
this end he ordered the destruction of all books having 
reference to the past history of the empire. This decree 
was almost universally carried out, and many scholars were 
put to death for failing in obedience to it. The measure, 
however, widened the breach between the emperor and 
the upper classes, and when, on his death, in 210 B.O., his 
son Urh-she Hwang-te ascended the throne, the wide-spread 
discontent broke out into tumults. Taking advantage of 
the confusion which thus arose, the princes who had been 
dispossessed by Che Hwang-te again attempted to regain 
the thrones they had lost. Unlike his father, Urh-she 
Hwang-te was quite unable to grapple with troublous 
times. He was a weak and debauched youth, and was 
murdered after having offered a feeble resistance to his 
enemies. His son Tsze-yung thereupon surrendered him- 
self to Lew Pang, one of the two generals, who at that 
time were the leaders of the rebellion. Unfortunately, 
however, he afterwards fell into the hands of Heang Yu, 
the other chieftain, who was as blood-thirsty as Lew 
Pang was merciful, and who instantly put him to death 
along with all his family and associates. The rivalry 
between these two chieftains broke out into open warfare 
almost immediately after this event, on Heang Yu usurp- 
ing to himself imperial honours. For five years war raged 
between the two combatants, and at the end of that time 
Lew Pang was left master of the field after a decisive 
battle before Woo-keang, in which Heang Yu was slain. 
Lew Pang was then proclaimed emperor (206 b.o.) under 
the title of Kaou-te, and the new line was styled the Han 
dynasty. 

On ascending the throne Kaou-te established his capital 
at Lo-yang in Ho-nan, and afterwards removed it to 
Chang-gan in Shen~se. Having founded his right to 
rebel on the oppressive nature of the laws promulgated by 
Che Hwang-te, he abolished the ordinances of Thsin, with 
the exception of that referring to the destruction of the 
books — ^for, like his great predecessor, he dreaded the 
influence exercised by the Literati — and he exchanged the 
worship of the gods of the soil of Thsin for that of those 
of Han, his native state. His successor, however, gave 
every encouragement to literature, and appointed a com- 
mission to restore as far as possible the texts which had 
been destroyed by Che Hwang-te. In this the commission 
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was very successful. It was discovered that in many cases 
the law had been evaded, and numerous books which had 
ceased to have any corporeal being were found to exist on 
the tablets of the memories of scholars. This new period 
of literary activity added to the general prosperity of the 
empire. There was peace within its borders, and its 
frontiers remained unchallenged, except occasionally by the 
Heung-noo, who suffered many and severe defeats at the 
hands of the Chinese generals. Thwarted, therefore, in 
their attacks on China, these incorrigible marauders turned 
their attention to the kingdom of YuS-che, which had 
grown up in the western extremity of Shen-se, and after 
much fighting drove their victims along the Teen-shan 
nan-loo to modern Western Tartary, that is to say, the 
territory between Turkestan and the Caspian Sea. This 
position of affairs suggested to the emperor the idea of 
forming an offensive and defensive alliance with the Yue- 
che against the Heung-noo. With this object an ambas- 
sador was sent to Western Tartary, who, after having 
been twice imprisoned by the Heung-noo, returned with 
no more beneficial result than that his embassy was 
tbe means of introducing silk into Europe. However, 
in 121 B.c., the reigning emperor, Woo-te, sent an 
expedition against the Heung-noo, and completely de- 
feated them. The conquered people tendered their sub- 
mission to the victors, and the Chinese established 
colonies, built towns, and appointed governors in the 
vanquished provinces. Prom this time the power of the 
Heung-noo began to wane. Dissension broke out among 
their different chieftains, and in 93 a.d. they were com- 
pletely driven out of Eastern A.sia, and the 3d century 
witnessed their flight into the district north-east of the 
Caspian Sea, now occupied by the Kirghese, a broken and 
impotent remnant. Few Chinese dynasties have lasted 
much more than two centuries, and the first Han dynasty 
was no exception to the rule. About the beginning of the 
Christian era a notable rebel, one Wang Mang, rose in 
revolt against the infant successor of Ping-te (1 a.d.), and 
in 9 A.D. proclaimed himself emperor. He, however, at 
best only gained the suffrages of a portion of the nation, 
and before long his oppressive acts estranged even these 
supporters from him, In 23 a.d. Lew Sew headed a 
formidable rising against him and completely defeated him. 
He was destined, however, to die by the hands of his 
followers. In a revolt of his remaining troops his head 
was struck from his shoulders, and his body was torn in 
pieces by his own soldiery. 

His opponent, Lew Sew, was now proclaimed emperor 
under the title of Kwang-woo-te, and in consequence of his 
fixing on Lo-yang in Ho-nan as Ms capital, the line of 
which he was the first emperor became known as the 
Eastern Han dynasty. Within this period are embraced 
some of the most remarkable events in the history of China. 
During the reign of his successor Ming-te, 66 a.d., Buddhism 
was introduced from India into China, and about the same 
time the celebrated General Pan Chaou was sent on a 
embassy to the king of Shen-shsn, a small state of 
Turkestan, near the modern Pidjan. So successful was 
he in his mission, that before long he added the states of 
Shen-shen, Khoten, Kuch6, and Kashgar as apanages to 
the Chinese crown. But in accordance with precedent, 
after a time the glory of the dynasty became dimmed. 
Disturbances occurred in the provinces, and, in 173, a 
virulent pestilence broke out which held possession of the 
country for eleven years. A magical cure for this plague 
was said to have been discovered by a Taouist priest named 
Chang Keo, who made so good a use of his discovery that 
in a single month he had gained a sufficiently large 
following to enable him to gain possession of the northern 
provinces of the empire. He was, however, opposed and 
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defeated by Tsaou Tsaou, another aspirant to imperial 
honours, whose son, Tsaou Pei, on the death of Heen-te 
(220 A.D.), proclaimed himself emperor, adopting the title 
of Wei as the appellation of his dynasty. But at the same 
time there were two other llichmonds in the field, Lew Pei 
and Sun Keuen, and the strength of these three adventurers 
were so nearly equal that they agreed to divide the empire 
between them. Tsaou Pei, under the title of Wan-te, ruled 
over the kingdom of Wei (220), which occupied the whole 
of the central and northern portion of China. Lew Pei 
established the Shuh Han dynasty in the modern province 
of Sze-chuen (221), and called himself Chaou-leS-te ; 
and to Sun Keuen Khan fell the southern provinces 
of the empire, from the Tang-tsze Keang south-wards, 
including the modern Tonquin, which he formed into 
the kingdom of Woo with Han-king for his capital, and 
adopted for himself the imperial style of Ta-te (222 
A.I).) 

But China during the period of the “ Three Kingdoms ” 
was a house divided against itself. Eivalries, the seeds 
of which had been sown at the time of the partition 
of territory, broke out more fiercely as soon as the 
courts were established. Lew Pei, as a descendant of the 
house of Han, looked upon himself as the rightful sovereign 
of the whole empire, and he despatched an army under 
the command of the celebrated general Choo-ko Leang to 
support his claims. This army was met by an opposing 
force under the Wei commander Sze-ma E, of whom 
Chinese historians say that “ he led armies like a god,” 
and who, by adopting a Fabian policy, completely dis- 
comfited his adversary. But the close of this campaign 
brought no peace to the country. Wars became chronic, 
and by degrees the reins of pow'er slipped out of the 
hands of emperors into those of their generals. Foremost 
among these were the members of the Sze-ma family of Wei. 
Sze-ma E left a son, Sze-ma Chaou, scarcely less distin- 
guished than he was himself, and when Sze-ma Chaou was 
gathered to his fathers his honours descended to Sze-ma 
Yen, who, finding the county ripe for a change, deposed 
the ruL'ng sovereign of Wei, and proclaimed himself emperor 
of China (265 a.d.) His dynasty he styled the Western 
Tsin dynasty, and he adopted for himself the title of 
Woo-te. The most noticeable event in this reign was the 
advent of the ambassadors of the Emperor Theodosius in 
284. For some years the neighbouring states appear to 
have transferred their allegiance from the House of Wei 
to that of Tain. But the condition of China at this time 
was such that uo government could stand unless admin- 
istered by an able and powerful chief. Woo-te’s successors 
failing to fulfil these conditions, the country soon fell again 
into disorder. The Heung-noo, encouraged by the decad- 
ence of the Chinese power, renewed incursions into the 
empire at the beginning of the 4th century, and in the 
confusion which followed on these attacks from without as 
well as those that were distractmg the country from withm, 
au adventurer named Lew Yuen established himself (in 
311) as emperor, first at Pmg-yang in Shan-se and after- 
wards in Lo-yang and Chang-gan. The history of this 
period is very chaotic. Numerous states sprang up into 
existence, some founded by the Heung-noo, and others by 
tbe Seen-pe tribe, a Tungusic clan inhabiting a territory to 
the north of China, and who afterwards established the 
Leaou dynasty in China. The hand of every man was 
against his neighbour. ISTothing was lasting ; and in 419 
the Eastern Tsin dynasty, which had dragged on a 
chequered existence for nearly a century, came to an end, 
and with it disappeared for close on two hundred years aU 
semblance of united authority. The country became 
divided into two parts, the north and the south. In the 
north four families reigned successively, two of which 
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were of Seen-pe origin, viz., the Wei and the How Chow, 
the other two, the Pih Tse and the How Leang, being 
Chinese. In the south five different houses supplied rulera, 
who were all of Chinese descent. 

This period of disorder was brought to a close by the 
establishment of the Suyd3masty (590). Among the officials 
of the ephemeral dynasty of Chow was one Yang Keen, 
who on his daughter becoming empress (578) was created 
duke of Suy. Meanwhile, he waited for an opportunity to 
overturn the reigning house, and, as has so often happened 
in the history of China, he had not long to wait. The 
last of the house of Chin was as weak and profligate as 
any of his predecessors. Him Yang Keen deposed and 
immediately ascended the throne (590), The country, 
weary of contention, was only too glad to acknowledge 
his undivided authority ; and during the sixteen years of 
his reign the internal affairs of China were comparatively 
peaceably and prosperously administered. The emperor 
instituted a new and improved code of laws, and showed 
his respect for literature by adding 5000 volumes to the 
10,000 which composed the imperial library. Abroad, his 
policy was equally successful. He defeated the Tatars and 
chastised the Coreans, who were disposed to throw aside 
his authority. The only scene of disorder was in his own 
household. His sons were unruly and violent, and after 
his death, in 604, his second son forced the heir to the 
throne to strangle himself, and then instantly assumed the 
imperial yellow. At first this usurper, Yang-te, gave him- 
self up to every species of debauchery, but wearying of 
sensual lusts, he was seized with a desire fox conquest. He 
sent expeditions against the Tatars, and regained some of 
the influence which had formerly belonged to China in 
Central Asia. He himself headed an expedition against the 
Ouigours at the same time that one of his generals annexed 
the Lew Kew Island to the imperial crown. During his 
reign the volumes ia the imperial library were increased to 
54,000, and he spent vast sums in erecting a magnificent 
palace at Lo-yang, and in constructing unprofitable canals. 
These and other extravagances laid so heavy a burden on 
the country that discontent began again to prevail, and on 
the emperor’s return from a successful expedition against 
the Coreans, he found the empire divided into rebellious 
factions. In the turmoil which followed General Le Yuen 
rose to the surface, and on the death of the emperor by 
assassination this man set Kung-te, the rightful heir, on 
the throne (617) until such time as he should have matured 
his schemes. In the following year a dose of poison 
vacated the throne, and Le Yuen forthwith assum^ the 
imperial sceptre, and proclaimed himself as Tai-taung the 
first emperor of the Tang dynasty. At this time the Turks 
were at the height of their power in Asia, and Tai-tsung 
was glad to purchase their alliance with money as the 
Emperor Justinian had been in 658. But divisions 
weakened the power of this mighty horde, and Tai-tsung, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, regained much of the 
position in Central Asia which had formerly been held by 
China. In 640, Hamil, Turfan, and the rest of the Ouigom: 
territory were again included within the Chinese frontier, 
and four military governorships wore appointed in Central 
Asia, viz., at Kuch^, Khoten, Kharastan, and Kashgar. 
At the same tinae the frontier was extended as far as 
Eastern Persia and the Caspian Sea. So great was now 
the fame of China, that ambassadors from Kepaul, Magadha, 
Persia, and Eome (643) came to pay their court to the 
Great Khan. Before this time, in 635, a Hestorian priest, 
O-lo-peen by name, arrived from Eome, who so ingratiated 
himself with the emperor that he built for him a church, 
and appointed twenty priests to perform, the services. 
Subsequently, on the death of Tai-teiung (649), we find the 
strange phenomenon of the imperial power seized upon by 
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a woman in a country where women were regarded as 
little else than slaves. On the accession of Kaon-taung 
(650) his wife, Woo How, gained supreme influence in the 
management of affairs, and on the death of her husband in 
683 she set aside his lawful successor, Chung-tsung, and 
took possession of the throne, Hor was she unequal to the 
office she had usurped. She governed the empire with 
discretion, and her armies defeated the Tibetans, who had 
latterly gained possession of Kuch4, Khoten, and Kashgar. 
Thus she re-established the imperial government in the 
west, and her generals proved themselves victorious over 
the Khitan in the north-east. On her death, in 705, 
Chung-tsung partially left the obscurity in which he had 
lived during his mother’s reign. But his wife, desiring to 
play a similar role to that enjoyed by her mother-in-law, 
poisoned him and set his son, Juy-tsung (710), on the 
throne. This monarch, who was weak and vicious, reigned 
but three years, and was succeeded by Yuen-tsung (713), 
who was in some respects an enlightened and able prince. 
He busied himself with introducing reform into the 
administration of the empire, and encouraged literature 
and learning with wisdom and discretion. During his 
reign the king of Khokand applied to him for aid against 
the Tibetans and A.rabs, who were advancing to attack 
him. Ynen-tsung promptly sent an army to bis succour, 
and the aggressors were completely defeated. In a war 
with the Khitans in the north-east he was not so success- 
ful ; and in the disorder which arose in consequence of the 
invasion of the northern provinces by these formidable 
neighbours, General Gan Lnh-shan, an officer of Turkish 
descent, placed Mmselt at the head of a revolt, and having 
secured Tung-kwan on the Yellow River, advanced on 
Chang-gan. In this emergency the emperor fled, and 
placed his son, Suh-tsnng, on the throne (756). This 
sovereign summoned to his aid the force# of the kings of 
Khoten and Khokand, of the state of Bokhara, of the 
Ooigours, and of the Arabs, and with these allies he com- 
pletely defeated Gan Luh-shan and suppressed the rebellion. 
The promise held out by this energetic beginning of his 
reign was not fulfilled by his later career. He fell under 
the influence of the women and eunuchs of his harem, and 
died unregretted in 763. During the following reigns the 
Tibetans made constant incursions into the western pro- 
vinces of the empii-e, and Tai-tsung (763-780), was com- 
pelled to purchase the assistance of the Ouigours against 
those intruders by giving a Chinese princess as wife to 
the Khan. At this epoch the eunuchs of the palace 
succeeded in gaining an unwonted degree of power, and 
several of the subsequent emperors fell victims to their 
plots. 

The history of this and the following century is for the 
most part a monotonous record of feeble Governments, low 
and vicious intrigues, oppressions, and rebellions. Almost 
the only relief in the constant rounds of these scenes 
towards the close of the Tang dynasty was the iconoclastic 
policy of Woo-tsung (841-847). Yiewing the increase of 
monasteries and ecclesiastical establishments as an evil, he 
abolished all temples, closed the monasteries and nunneries, 
and sent the inmates back to their families. Foreign 
priests were subjected to the same repressive legislation, 
and CSiristians, Buddhists, and Magi were bidden to turn 
their faces westward in the direction of the places from 
whence they came. With his death terminated also this 
policy. Buddhism again revived during the reign of the 
Emperor (860-874), who, having had the honour 

to discover a hone of Btid,dha, brought it to the capital in 
great state. By constant internal dissensions and outbreaks 
the empire became so weakened that the prince of Leang 
found no difficulty in gaining possession of the throne, and 
in 907 he assumed the imperial yellow with the title of 


Tai-tsoo, the first emperor of the later Leang dynasty. 
Thus ended the Tang dynasty, which is regarded as being 
the Golden Age of literature. 

Five d 3 nttasties, viz., the Later Leang, the Inter Tang, 
the Later Tsin, the Later Han, and the Later Chow fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession between the years 
907 and 960. But though the monarchs of these lines 
nominally held sway over the empire, their real power 
was confined to very narrow limits. The disorders which 
were rife during the time when the Tang dynasty was 
tottering to its fall fostered the development of indepen- 
dent states, and so arose Leang in Ho-nan and Shan-tung, 
Ke in Shen-se, Hwai-nan in Keang-nan, Chow in Sze- 
chuen and parts of Shen-se and Hoo-kwang, Woo-yuS in 
Ch6-keang, Tsoo and King-nan in Hoo-kwang, Ling-nan 
in Kwang-tung, and the Ouigours in Tangout. 

A partial end was made to this recognized disorganiza- 
tion when, in 960, General Chaou Kwang-yin was pro- 
claimed by acclamation of the army emperor in succession 
to the youthful Kung-te, who was compelled to vacate the 
throne to make way for his quondam lieutenant. The 
circumstances of the time justified the exchange. It 
required a strong hand to weld together again the different 
parts into which the empire had been divided, and to resist 
the attacks of the Khitan Tatars, whose rule at this period 
extended over the whole of Manchuria and Leaou-tung. 
Against these aggressive neighbours Tai-tsoo nS Chaou 
Kwang-yin directed his best efforts with varying success, 
and he died in 976, while the war was still being waged. 
His son Tai-tsung (976-997) entered on the campaign 
with energy, but in the end was compelled to conclude a 
peace with the Khitans, His successor, Chin-tsnng (997- 
1022), descended a step lower in his dealings with them, 
and agreed to pay them a tribute to induce them to abstain 
from their incursions. Probably this tribute was not sent 
regularly; at all events, under Jin-tsung (1023-1064), the 
Khitans again threatened to invade the empire, and were 
only persuaded to forego their intention by the emperor 
promising to pay them an annual tribute of 200,000 taels 
of silver, besides a great quantity of silken piece goods. 
Neither was this arrangement long binding, and so formid- 
able were the advances made by the Tatars in the next 
and following reign, that Hwuy-tsung (1101-1126) invited 
the Neu-che Tatars to expel the Khitans from Leaou-tung. 
The call was readily responded to ; the service was effectu- 
ally performed, but having once possessed themselves of the 
country they declined to yield it to the Chinese, and the 
result was that a still more aggressive neighbour was 
established on the north- eastern frontier of China. Without 
delay the jCsTeu-che or Kins, as they now styled themselves, 
overran the provinces of Chih-li, Shen-se, Shan-se, and 
Ho-nan, and during the reign of Kaou-tsung (1127-1163) 
they advanced their conquests to’ the line of the Yang-tsze 
Keang. 

It was during this period that the Mongols began to 
acquire power in Eastern Asia, and about the beginning 
of the 12th century they invaded the north-western frontier 
of China and the principality of Hea, which at that time 
consisted of the modern provinces of Shen-se and Kan- 
suh. To purchase the good-will of these subjects of 
Jenghiz Khan the king of Hea agreed to pay them a tribute, 
and gave a princess in marriage to their ruler. Hitherto 
the jMongols had been vassals of the Kin Tatars, but the 
rapid growth of their power indisposed them to remain 
tributaries of any monarch, and in consequence of a dispute 
with the Emperor Wei-chaou Wang, Jenghiz Khan deter- 
mined to invade th'e Kin province of Leaou-tung. In t >n's 
expedition _ he was aided by the followers of the Khitan 
leader Yay-lu Tsoo-tsai, and in alliance with this general 
he captured Leaou-yang the capital city. , After an unsuc- 
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cessM inTasion of China in 1212, JengMz Khan renewed 
the attack in the following year and completely defeated 
the Kins. In the confusion which followed the emperor 
was murdered hy his generals, and Senen-tsung ascended 
the throne. But the change of ruler brought no better 
fortune to the Kin cause. Jenghiz Khan divided his armies 
into four divisions, and made a general advance southwards. 
With resistless force his soldiers swept over the provinces of 
Ho-nan, Chih-h, and Shau-tung, destroying iu their course 
upwards of ninety cities, and spreading desolation every- 
where. It was their hoast that a horseman might ride 
without stumbling over the sites where those cities had 
stood. Panic-stricken by the danger which threatened 
him, the emperor moved liis court to Kai-fung Foo, much 
against the advice of his ministers, who foresaw the 
disastrous ejBfect this retreat would have on the fortunes of 
Kin. And now, as foes advanced, friends fell off from the 
tottering house. The state of Sung, which up to this time 
had paid tribute, now declined to recognize Kin as its 
feudal chief, and a short time afterwards declared war 
against its quondam ally. Meanwhile, in 1215, Yay-lu 
Tsoo-tsai advanced into China by the Shan-hai Kwan, and 
made himself master of Peking, which until then was one of 
the few cities in Ghih-li which remained to Kin. After this 
victory his nobles wished him to proclaim himself emperor, 
bnt he refused, being mindful of an oath which he had 
sworn to Jenghiz Khan. In 1216 Tung-kwan, a pass 
in the mountains between the frontier of Ho-nan and 
Shen-se, which in the history of China has been the scene 
of numerous dynastic battles, forming as it does the 
only gateway between Eastern and Western China, 
was taken by the invaders. Year after year the war 
dragged on, the resistance offered by the Kins growing 
weaker and weaker. In 1220 Tse-nau Foo the capital of 
Shan-tung was taken, and five years later Jenghiz Khan 
marched an army westward into Hea and completely con- 
quered the forces of the king ; but it was not un^ the 
year following the king’s death that he took possession 
of the principality. In the succeeding year Jenghiz Khan 
himself was gathered to his fathers, and Ogdai his son 
reigned in his stead. 

Thus died at the age of 66 this great general, whose 
armies had triumphed victoriously over the whole of Cen- 
tral Asia, from the Caspian Sea and the Indus to Corea 
and the Yang-tsze Keang. With his dying breath he 
adjured his son to complete the conquest of China, and 
with a view to this, the crowning desire of his life, he 
declined to nominate either of the two eldest sons who had 
been born to his Chinese wives as his heir, but choose 
rather his third son Ogdai whose mother was a Tatar. On 
hearing of the death of Jenghiz Khan the Kins sent an 
embassy to his successor desiring peace, but Ogdai, 
remembering the last injunctions of his father, told them 
there would be no peace for them until their dynasly should 
be overthrown. Up to this time the Mongols had been 
without any code of laws. The old rule 

“ That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can,” 

was the maxim on which they guided their mutual inter- 
course, and the punishments due for offences were left 
entirely to the discretion of the officials before whom the 
culprits were tried. The consistency, however, which had 
been given to the nation by the conquests of Jenghiz Khan 
made it necessary to establish a recognized code of laws, 
and one of the first acts of Ogdai was to form such a code. 
With the help also of Yay-lu Tsoo-tsai, he established 
custom houses in CMh-li, Shau-tung, Shan-se, and Leaou- 
tung; and for this purpose divided these provinces into 
ten. departments. Meanwhile the war with the Kins was 
carried on with energy. In 1230 Se-gan Foo was taken, 
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and sixty important posts were captured. Two years later 
Too-le, brother of Ogdai, took Fung-tseang Foo and Han- 
chung Foo, in the flight from which last-named place 
100,000 persons are said to have perished. Following 
the course of the River Han in his victorious career this 
general destroyed 140 towns and fortresses, and defeated 
the army of Kin at Mount San-fung, 

In the following year the Mongol cause suffered a great 
loss by the death of Too-le. This famous ivarrior left 
behind him twelve sons, two of whom, Mangu, the first- 
born, and Kublai, the fourth son, were destined to sit in 
succession on the throne of their uncle Ogdai. But their 
time was not yet. First of all they had to win their spurs, 
and well did they prove hy their deeds their right to the 
name of Mongol or “ daring.” In China, in Central Asia, 
and on the hanks of the Caspian they led their victorious 
armies. But meanwhile, in 1233, the Mongols made an 
alliance with the state of Sung, by which, on condition of 
Sung helping to destroy Kin, Ho-nan was to be the property 
of Sung for ever. The effect of this coalition soon became 
apparent. Barely had the Kin emperor retreated from Kai- 
fung Foo to J oo-ning Foo in Ho-nan when the former place 
fell into the hands of the allies. Hext fell Loyang, and the 
victorious generals then marched on to besiege Joo-ning Foo, 
The presence of the emperor gave energy to the defenders, 
and they held out until every animal in the city had been 
killed for food, until every old and useless person, had suf- 
fered death to lessen the number of hungry mouths, until 
.so many able-bodied men had fallen by the hand of the 
enemy that the women manned the ramparts, and then 
the allies stormed the walls. Once inside the town the 
inhabitants, enfeebled by starvation, fell ready victims to 
their swords. The emperor, like another Sardanapalus, 
despairing now of success, burned himself to death in his 
palace, that his body might not fall into the hands of his 
enemies. For a few days the shadow of the imperial 
crown rested on the head of his heir Ohanglin, but in a 
tumult which broke out amongst his followers he lost his 
life, and with him ended the “ Q-olden ” dynasly, which 
from that time disappeared from the country’s annals until 
the Manchoo family now reigning came, nearly four cen- 
turies later, to claim the throne as heirs of the defender 
of Joo-ning Foo. 

Although China was still by no means conquered, yet 
the extinction of the Kin dynasty enabled Ogdai to send 
an army of 300,000 men to ravage the country bordering 
on the Caspian Sea But so vast were the resources at his 
command, that he was able to despatch at the same time a 
force 600,000 strong into Sze-chnen to subdue the power 
of Sung in that province. For, notwithstanding the treaty 
which had been made between Ogdai and Sung, no sooner 
were the spoils of Kin to be divided than fierce war broke 
out again between them, in prosecuting which the Mongol 
armies swept over the provinces of Hoo-kwang, Keang-nan, 
and Ho-nan, and were cheeked only when they reached the 
walls of Loo-chow Foo in Gan-hwuy. Ogdai was not 
destined to live to see his sway acknowledged over the 
whole empire. In 1241, he died at the age of fifty-six, 
having reigned thirteen years, and was nominally suc- 
ceeded by Ms grandson CheHemen. But among the 
numerous ladies who called Ogdai lord, was one named 
Toliekona, who on the death of the emperor took posses- 
sion of the throne, and after exercising rule for four years, 
established her son Kwei-yew, as Great Khan. But in 1248 
his life was cut short, and the nobles, disregarding the 
claims of Cheliemen, proclaimed as emperor Mangu, the 
eldest son of Too-le. Under this monarch the war against 
Sung was carried on with energy, and Kublai, outstripping 
the bounds of Sung territory, made his way into the pro- 
vince of Yun-nan, which at that time was divided into a 
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numlier of independent states, and having attached them 
to his brother’s ctown he passed on into Tibet, Tonquin, 
and Cochin-China, and from thence striking northwards 
entered the province of Kwang-se. On the death of 
Manga in 1259 Kahlai ascended the throne, and never in 
the history of China was the nation more iJlastrioas, nor 
its power more widely felt, than ander his sovereignty. 
Daring the first twenty years of his reign Sang kept up a 
resistance, gradaally growing weaker and weaker, against 
his authority j and it was not, therefore, until 1280 that 
he assumed complete jurisdiction as emperor of China, 
At this time his authority was acknowledged “ from the 
Frozen Sea, almost to the Straits of Malacca. With the 
exception of Hindustan, Arabia, and the westernmost 
parts of Asia, all the Mongol princes as far as the 
Dnieper declared themselves his vassals, and brought 
regularly their tribute.” It was during this reign that 
Marco Polo visited China, and he describes in glowing 
colours the virtues and glories of the “ Great Elhan.” 
But though his rule was characterized hy discretiou and 
munificence, his Chinese subjects were uneasy under his 
yoke. He undertook public works, he patronized litera- 
ture, and relieved the distress of the poor, hut still they 
never forgot that he was an alien and a barbarian, and he 
died unregretted in 1294 His son had died during his 
lifetime, and after some contention his grandson Timor 
ascended the throne under the title of Yuen-ching. 
After an uneventful reign this prince was gathered to 
his fathers in 1307, and as he left no son, Woo-tsung, 
a Mongol prince, reigned in his stead. To him, succeeded 
Jin-tsung in 1311, who made himself conspicuous by 
the honour he showed to the memory of Confucius, 
and hy distributing offices more equally between Mongols 
and Chinese than had hitherto been done. This act 
of justice gave great satisfaction to the Chinese, and 
his death ended a peaceful and prosperous reign 
in 1320. Three years later, — three years of disorder, — 
his .successor, Ying-tsung, was murdered by a band of con- 
spirators, From this time the star of the Yuen dynasty 
was in the descendant. Tai-ting-te, Ming-tsung, Wan-te, 
and Shun-te followed one another on the throne in quick 
succession. Each reign was more troublous than the last, 
and in the person of Shun-te (1333-1368) were summed 
up all the vices and faults of his predecessors. Outbreaks, 
which up to his time had been local iu their character, 
assumed large and threatening proporticns ; and finally this 
descendant of Jenghiz Khan was compelled to fly from his 
capital before Choo Yuen-chang, the son of a Chinese 
labouring man. Deserted by his followers he sought refuge 
in Ying-chang Foo, and there the last of the Yuen dynasty 
died. So disunited had the empire become by constant 
disturbances and rebellions, that Ohoo Yuen-chang met with 
little opposition to his forces, more especially as his first care 
on becoming possessed of a district was to suppress law- 
lessness and to establish a settled government. In 1355 
he crossed the Yang-tsze Keang aud captured Nan-king, in 
consequence of which success he proclaimed himself duke 
of Woo, but as yet he carefully avoided adopting any of 
the insignia of royalty. Even when he had taken the 
capital aud was the master of the empire thirteen years 
later, he still professed to dislike the idea of assuming the 
imperial title. His scruples, however, on this point were 
overcome, and he solemnly declared himself emperor in 
1368. Once seated upon the throne, he ingratiated himaftlf 
with his subjects by his generous treatment of his enemies, 
and hy the regard he showed for the welfare of his people. 
He carried his arms into Tatary, where he subdued the last 
semblance of Mongol power in that direction, and then 
bent his steps towards Leaou-tung. Here the Mongols 
defended themselves with the bravery of despair, but 
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nothing could resist the onslaught of the victorious 
Chinese, and the conquest of this province left Hung-woo, 
as the founder of the new or Ming, “Bright,” dynasty 
styled himself, without a foe in the empire. Beyond the 
frontier of China he cultivated friendly relations with the 
rulers of the neighbouring states. The king of Corea sent 
an embassy to congratulate him on his accession, and the 
sovereign of the Lew-chew Islands sent his brothers and 
sons to his court to be educated. As a quondam Buddhist 
priest he naturally lent his countenance to that religion to 
the exclusion of Taouism, whose priests had for centuries 
earned the contempt of all but the most ignorant by their 
pretended magical arts and their search after the philo- 
sopher's stone. In 1398, and in the thirtieth year of lu.s 
reign, Hung-woo was gathered to his fathers, and Keen-wau 
his grandson reigned in his stead. Aware that the 
appointment of this youth — his father was dead — would 
give offence to the young emperor’s uncles, Hung-woo 
dismissed them to their respective governments before 
death closed his eyes This, however, only delayed the 
storm. The prince of Yen, his eldest surviving son, raised 
the banner of rebellion in his principality as soon as the 
news reached him of his nephew's accession, aud after 
gaining several victories over the armies of Keen-w&n be 
presented himself before the gates of Nanking, the capital 
Treachery opened the gates to him, and the emperor having 
fled in the disguise of a monk, the victorious prince clothed 
himself in imperial yellow and took the title of Yung-lo 
(1403). At home Yung-lo devoted himself to the 
encouragement of literature and the fine arts, and, possibly 
from a biowledge that Keen-wan was among the Buddhist 
priests, he renewed the law prohibiting Buddhism. Abroad 
he swept Cochiu-China and Tonquin within the folds of 
his empire and carried his arms into Tatary, where he 
made new conquests of waste regions, and erected a monu- 
ment of his victories. His death took place in 1425, and 
he was in that year succeeded by his son Hung-ke. 

Hung-ke’s reign was short and uneventful. He did that 
which was right as far his knowledge went. He strove to 
promote only such mandarins as had proved themselves to 
be able and honest, and to further the welfare of the 
people. During the reign of his successor, Seuen-tih 
(1426-1436), the empire suffered the first loss of territory 
since the commencement of the dynasty. Cochin-China 
rebelled and gained her independence. But this was but 
the beginning of troubles. The next emperor, Ching-tung 
(1436) was defeated and taken prisoner by a Tatar chieftain, 
a descendant of the Yuen family named Ye-seen, who had 
invaded the northern provinces. With unusual clemency 
the Tatar gave him his life, though he kept him a close 
prisoner until the fortunes of war turned against him. 
Having been completely defeated by a Chinese force from 
Leaou-tung, Ye-seen hherated his captive, who returned to 
his capital amidst the rejoicings of the people, again to 
occupy the throne which during his imprisonment (1450- 
1457) had been held hy his brother King-te. The two 
following reigns, those of Ching-hwa (1465-1488) and of 
Hung-che (1488-1506) were quiet and peaceful. But their 
successor Ching-tih (1506-1522) was called upon to face a 
very formidable insurrection headed by the prince of Ning. 
He was, however, victorious over the rebel, who lost 
30,000 men in the engagement which put an end to his 
hopes. The disorder into which the empire had been 
thrown hy this civil war encouraged the foreign enemies of 
China. First of all from the dreaded north came a Tatar 
army under Yen-ta in 1542, during the reign of Kea-tsiug, 
which laid waste the province of Shen-se, and eveu 
threatened the capital, and a little later a Japanese fleet 
appeared off the coast and carried fire and sword through 
the littoral provinces, Ill-blood had arisen between the 
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two peoples before tbis, and a Japanese colony had been 
driven out of Ningpo by force and not without bloodshed 
a few years previously. Kea-tsing was not equal to such 
emergencies, and his death, which took place in 1567, 
would have been an advantage to the empire, ha/l his son 
been a more able prince. But the only weapon Lung-king 
(1567-1673) was able to wield against the Tatar Yen-ta 
was a bribe. He made him a prince of the empire, and 
gave him certain commercial pri’^eges, which were further 
supplemented by the succeeding emperor Wan-le!h (1573- 
1620) by a grant of land in Shen-se. During the reign of 
this sovereign, in the year 1592, the Japanese successfully 
invaded Corea, and Taikosama, the emperor of Japan, was 
on the point of proclaiming himself king of the peninsula, 
when a large Chinese force answering to the invitation of 
the Mng, appeared on the field and completely routed the 
Japanese army, at the same time that the Chinese fleet cut 
off their retreat by sea. In this extremity the Japanese 
sued for peace, and sent an embassy to Peking to arrange 
terms. But the peace was of short duration. In 1597 
the J apanese again invaded Corea and defeated the Chinese 
army which was sent against them, nor were they less 
successful at sea. They destroyed the Chinese fleet and 
ravaged the coast. Suddenly, however, when in the full 
tide of conquest, they evacuated Corea, which again fell 
under the direction of China. Four years later Ricci 
arrived at the Chinese court; and though at first the 
emperor was inclined to send him out of the country, his 
abilities gradually won for him the esteem of the sovereign 
and his ministers, and he remained the scientific adviser 
of the court until his death in 1610. About fchi» time the 
power which was destined to overthrow the Ming dynasty 
began to grow restless. The Manchoo Tatars, goaded into 
war by the injustice they were constantly receiving at the 
hands of the Chinese, led an army into China in 1616 and 
completely defeated the force which was sent against them. 
Three years later they were again victorious over the 
Chinese, and they then gained possession of the province of 
Leaou-tung. This final series of disasters was more than 
the emperor could bear, and he died of a broken heart in 
1620. 

In the same year Teen-ning, the Manchoo sovereign, 
having declared himself independent, and possessed him- 
self of Leaou-tung, moved the court to San-koo, to the east 
of Moukden, which, five years later, he made his capital. 
Meanwhile Tai-chang, the son of Wan-leih, ascended the 
Chinese throne, but barely had he assumed the reins of 
power when he fell ill. Acting on the advice of his doctors 
he drank of the liquor of immortality and died. The next 
emperor Teen-ke, after a brief and troublous reign, followed 
him to the grave in 1627, and to Mm succeeded Tsung- 
ching, the last emperor of the Ming dynasty. In Ms reign 
the storm-clouds, which had been collecting for some 
years, burst over the empire. In addition to the 
threatened danger on the north, rebel bands, enriched by 
plunder, and grown bold by success, began to assume the 
proportion of armies. They dominated over whole 
districts and provinces and paralyzed the imperial forces 
by their energy and daring. Out of this seetMng mass 
of insubordination two lexers showed themselves con- 
spicuously. These were Le Tsze-ching and Shang Ko-he. 
In order that there should be no dispute as to wMch should 
be greatest, they decided to divide the empire between 
them, and to begin with it was agreed that Shang should 
take possession of Sze-chuen and Hoo-kwang, and that Le 
should make himself master of Ho-nan. Bent on this 
mission Le besieged Kaifung Foo, the capital of the pro- 
vince, and so long and closely did he beleaguer it that in the 
consequent famine human flesh was regularly sold in the 
market. At length an imperial force came to raise the 
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siege, with consequences as fatal to the inhabitants as if 
the rebels had gained the city j for, fearful of meeting Le’s 
army in the field, they cut through the dykes of the Yellow 
River, “ China’s Sorrow,” and flooded the whole country 
including the city. The rebels escaped to the mountains, 
but upwards of 200,000 inhabitants perished in the flood, 
and the city became a heap of ruins (1642). From Kai- 
fung Foo Le marched against the other strongholds of Ho- 
nan and Shen-se, and was so completely successful that he 
determined to attack Peking. A treacherous eunuch 
opened the gates to him, on being informed of wMch the 
emperor committed suicide. When the news of this 
disaster reached the general-commanding on the frontier 
of Manchoo Tatary, he, in an unguarded moment, con- 
cluded a peace with the Manchoos, and invited them to 
dispossess the rebel Le Tsze-ching. With ready acquies- 
cence the Manchoos entered China, and after defeating a 
rebel army sent against them, they marched towards 
Peking. On hearing of the approach of the invaders, Le 
Tsze-ching, after having set fire to the imperial palace, 
evacuated the eity, but was overtaken, and his force was 
completely routed. The object for which the Manchoos 
had been introduced into the empire having now been 
accomplished, the Chinese wished them to retire, but, like 
the Mongols, having once gained a footing in the empire, 
they declared themselves unwilling to leave it, and having 
taken possession of Peking they proclaimed the ninth son 
of Teen-ning emperor of China under the title of Shun-che, 
and adopted the name of Ta-tsing, or “ Great pure,” for the 
dynasty (1644). Meanwhile the mandarins at Hanking 
had chosen an imperial prince to ascend the throne. But 
with all the prestige of victory the Tatars bore down all 
opposition, and at this most inopportune moment “a 
claimant ” to the throne, in the person of a pretended son 
of the last emperor, appeared at court. Ilis additional 
complication still further reduced the Chinese power of 
acting. While this contention prevailed inside Hanking 
the Tatar army appeared at the walls. But there was no 
need for them to use force. The gates were thrown open, 
and they took possession of the city without shedding 
a drop of blood. Following the conciliatory policy they 
had everywhere pursued, they confirmed the maudaiius 
in their offices and granted a general amnesty to all who 
would lay down their arms. As the Tatars entered 
the city the emperor left it, and after wandering about 
for some days in great misery, he threw himself into the 
Yang-tsze Keang and was drowned. Thus ended the Ming 
dynasty, and the empire passed again under a foreign 
yoke. 

All accounts agree in stating that the Manchoo con- 
querors are descendants of a branch of the family which 
gave the Kin dynasty to the north of CMna ; and in heu 
of any authentic account of their early history, native 
writers have thrown a cloud of fable over their origin. 
These teU us that in remote ages three heaven-born vir^ns 
dwelt beneath the shadow of the Great White mountains, 
and that while they were bathing in a lake which reflected 
in its bosom the snow-clad peaks which towered above it, 
a magpie dropped a blood-red fruit on the clothes of the 
youngest. TMs the maiden instinctively devoured, and 
forthwith conceived and bore a son, whose name they called 
Ai-ain GMoro, which being interpreted is the “ Golden 
Family Stem,” and wMch is the family name of the 
present emperors of China. When his naother had entered 
the icy cave of the dead, her son embarked on a httle 
boat and floated down the River Hurka until he reached 
a district occupied by three families who were at war with 
each other. The personal appearance of the supernatural 
youth so impressed these warlike chiefs that they forgot 
their enmities and hailed him as their ruler. The town of 
V. — 32 
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0-to-le (43" 35' K lat. and 128° E. long.) was chosen as 
Ha capital, and from that day his people waxed fat, and at 
length, as we have seen, kicked against their oppressors, 
the Chinese. 

This legend confirms the general belief that the original 
seat of the Manchoos was in the valley of the Hurka, a river 
which flows into the Sungari in about 46° 20' IST. lat, and 
129° 50' E. long. Under a succession of able and hardy 
chiefs they added land to land and tribe to tribe, until, in 
the 16th century, we find them able to cope with, and in a 
position to demand favourable terms by treaty from, their 
Chinese neighbours. As they became more powerful their 
complaints became louder against acts of aggressive 
oppression which they laid at the door of the Mings. But 
who will say that the fault was all on one side ? Doubtless 
the Mings tried to check their ambition by cruel reprisals — 
a mistaken policy common to oppressors who find them- 
selves with waning powers in the presence of growing 
discontent. But if we are to square the account, against 
this must be put numerous Manchoo raids into Leaou-tung, 
entailing loss of life and property on the subjects of China. 
And the ready rapidity with which these Manchurian 
horsemen swept round the corner of the Great Wall into 
China proper on the fatal invitation of the Chinese general 
shows that they were neither unwilling nor unaccustomed 
to wander beyond their own frontiers. 

But the accession to the throne of the Emperor Shun- 
che did not by any means at first restore peace to the 
country. In Keang-se, Enh-keen, Kwang-tung, and Kwang- 
se the adherents of the Ming dynasty defended themselves 
vigorously but unsuccessfully against the invaders, while 
the pirate Ching Che-tung, the father of the celebrated 
Koxinga, kept up a predatory warfare against them on the 
coast. On one occasion he was bought over to the Tatar 
camp and accepted a princess as a reward for his conver- 
sion, but he soon returned to his former allegiance, only, 
howeverj once again to prove himself a turn-coat. Find- 
ing him too formidable as a foe the Tatars determined 
again to gain his alliance. A general’s command proved 
too tempting a bait to the buccaneer to be refused. He 
accepted the offer and went on shore to visit the Tatar 
commander, who received him with all civility. But when 
the pirate wished to return to his ships he was politely 
urged to visit Peking. Once there he was thrown into 
prison, where he died shortly afterwards. His son Koxinga, 
warned by his father’s example, determined to leave the 
mainland and to seek an empire elsewhere. His choice feU 
on Formosa, and having driven the Dutch out of the island, 
he established himself as king and held possession of the 
island until the reign of Kang-he, when he resigned in 
favour of the Imperial Government. Meanwhile a prince 
of the house of Ming was proclaimed emperor in Kwang-se, 
under the title of Yung-leih. But the Tatars having 
reduced the provinces of Fuh-keen and Keang-se, and 
having taken Canton after a siege of eight months, marched 
against and so completely routed Lis followers that he was 
compelled to fly to Pegu, There he remained for some 
years until, believing that his adherents in Yun-nan and 
Kwei-chow were sufficiently numerous to justify his raising 
his standard in those provinces, he crossed the frontier and 
advanced to meet the imperial forces. On this as on the 
former occasion, fortune declared against him. His army 
was scattered to the four winds, and he was taken prisoner 
and strangled. Gradually opposition to the new regime 
became weaker and weaker, aud the shaved head with the 
pig- tail — ^the symbol of Tatar sovereignty — ^became more 
and more universally adopted. In 1651 died Ama, Wang, 
the uncle of Shnn-che, who had acted as regent during his 
nephew’s minority, and the emperor then assumed the 
government of the state. Little is known of this monarch. 
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He appears to have taken a great interest in science, and 
to have patronized Adam Schaal, a German Jesuit, who 
was at that time resident at Peking. It was during his 
reign (1656) that the first Prussian embassy arrived at tbe 
capital, but as the envoy declined to kowtow before the 
emperor he was sent back without having been admitted 
to an audience. After an unquiet reign of seventeen years 
Shua-che was gathered to his fathers (1661), and Kang-he, 
his son, reigned in his stead. This emperor was as 
renowned as his father had been unknown. He was 
indefatigable in administering the affairs of the empire, and 
at the same time he devoted much of his time to literary 
and scientific studies under the guidance of the Jesuits. 
The dictionary of the Chinese language, published under 
his superintendence, proves him to have been as great a 
scholar as his conquests over Eleuths shows him to have 
been famous as a general. During one of his hunting 
expeditions to Mongolia he caught a fatal cold, and he died 
in 1721 after a glorious reign of sixty years. Under his 
rule Tibet was added to the empire, which extended from 
the Siberian frontier to Cochin-China, and from the China 
Sea to Turkestan. Almost the only national misfortune 
that visited China while he sat upon the throne was an 
earthquake at Peking, iu which 400,090 people are said to 
have perished. 

Kaug-he was succeeded by Yung-chmg, who, reaping the 
benefits of his father’s vigorous administration, enjoyed a 
peaceable reign, though a short one. He died in 1736, 
and Keen-lnng Ms son reigned in his room. Ambitious 
and warlike, this monarch despised the conciliatory 
measures by wMch. his father had maintained peace with 
his neighbours. On but a slight provocation, he marched 
an army into Hi, which he converted into a Chinese 
province, and he afterwards added eastern Turkestan to 
tbe far-reacMng territories of China Twice he invaded 
Burmah, and once he penetrated into Cochin-China, 
hut in neither country were his arms successful. He is 
accused of great cruelty towards his subjects, which they 
repaid by rebelling against him. During his reign it was 
that the Mahometan standard was first raised in Kansuh. 
But the Mussulmans were unable to stand against the 
imperial troops j their armies were dispersed ; ten thousand 
of them were exiled ; and, effecbually to prevent a renewal 
of the outbreak for some years, an order was issued 
that every Mahometan in Kansuh above the age of 
fifteen should be put to death (1784). Amidst all the 
political calls upon his time Keen-lung still found leisure 
for study. He wrote incessantly, both poetry and prose, 
and did much to promote the cause of literature by 
collecting libraries and republishing works of value. His 
campaigns furnished him with themes for his verses, and 
in the Summer Palace was found a handsome manuscript 
copy of a laudatory poem he composed on the occasion of 
Ms war against the Gorkhas. This was one of the most 
successful of his military undertakings His generals 
marched 70,000 men into Nepaul to within sixty miles of 
the British frontiers, and having subjugated the Gorkhas 
they received the submission of the Hepaulese, and acquired 
an additional hold over Tibet (1792). In other directions 
Ms arms were not so successful. We find no poem com- 
memorating the campaign against the rebellious Formo- 
sans, nor lament over the loss of 100,000 men in that 
island, and the last few years of his reign were disturbed 
by outbreaks among the Meaou-tsze or MU tribes, living in 
the mountains in the provinces of Kwei-chow and Kwang- 
se. In 1795, after a reign of sixty years, Keen-lung 
abdicated in favour of Lis fifteenth son, who adopted the 
title of Kea-king as the style of his reign. He only lived 
three years in retirement, and died a" the age of eighty- 
eight in 1798. 
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During tie reign of Keen-lung the relations of the East 
India Company with his Government had been the reverse 
of satisfactory. All kinds of unjust exactions were de- 
manded from the merchants, and many acts of gross 
injustice were committed on the persona of Englishmen. 
So notorious, at length, did these matters become that the 
British Government determined to send an embassy to the 
court of Peking, and Lord Macartney was chosen to repre- 
sent George III on the occasion. On arriving at Jehol, 
where the court then was. Lord Macartney was received 
most graciously by the emperor, and subsequently at 
Yuen-ming-yuen he was admitted into the imperial presence 
and was treated with every courtesy. But the concessions 
he sought for his countrymen were not accorded to 
and in this sense, but in this sense only, his mission was a 
failure. 

Kea-king’s reign, which extended over a period of five- 
and-twenty years, was disturbed and disastrous. In the 
northern and western provinces, rebellion after rebellion 
broke out, due in a great measure to the carelessness and 
incompetency of the emperor, who was as obstinately self- 
opinionated as he was unfit to rule, and the coasts were 
infested with bands of pirates, whose number and organi- 
zation enabled them for a long time to hold the imperial 
fleet in check. But, fortunately for the Government, dis- 
sensions broke out among the pirate chiefs, and, weakened 
by internal fighting, they finally made their peace with the 
mandarins and accepted posts under the emperor. Mean- 
while the condition of the foreign merchants at Canton 
had in no wise improved. The mandarins were as exact- 
ing and as unjust as ever, and in order to set matters on 
a better footing the British Government despatched a 
second ambassador in the person of Lord Amherst to 
Peking in 1816. On arriving at the mouth of the Peiho 
he was received by imperial commissioners who conducted 
him to Tuen-ming yuen, taking every advantage on the way 
of pointing out to him the necessity of his performing the 
kowtow before the emperor if he wished to be allowed 
to enter the imperial presence. This he declined to do, and 
he was consequently dismissed from the palace on the same 
day on which he arrived, and thus a new impetus was given 
to mandarinic insolence. 

Destitute of all royal qualities, a slave to his passions, 
and the servant of caprice, the emperor Eearking died in 
the year 1820, after a reign of twenty-five years, leaving a 
disturbed country and a disaffected people as a legacy to 
his successor Taou-kwang. 

Though possessed in his early years of comiderable 
energy Taou-kwang no sooner ascended the throne than he 
turned his powers, which should have been directed to 
the pjicification of the empire, to the pursuit of pleasure 
and amusement. The reforms which his subjects had 
been led by his first manifestoes to believe would be intro- 
duced never seriously occupied his attention, and the 
discontent which had been lulled by hope soon became 
intensified by despair. la Formosa, Kwang-se, Ho-nan, 
and other parts of the empire insnrrecfcions broke out, 
which the imperial generals were quite unequal to suppress 
by force, and the Triad Society, which had orig^ted 
during the reign of Kang-he, again showed a formidable 
front under his degenerate successor. Meanwhile the 
hardships inflicted on the English merchants at Canton 
became so unbearable, that when, in 1834, the monopoly 
of the East India Company ceased, the English Government 
determined to send out a minister to superintend the foreign 
trade at ithat port. Lord Mapier was selected for the 
office ; but so vexatious was the conduct of the Chinese 
authorijti^, and so inadequately was ho supported, that the 
anxieties o^f his position brought on an attack of fever, from 
wMcl^ he ^ed at Macao after but a few months’ residence 
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in China. The chief cause of complaint adduced by the 
mandarins was the introduction of opium by the merchants, 
and for years they attempted by every means in their 
power, by stopping all foreign trade, by demands for the 
prohibition of the traffic in the drug, and by vigilant pre- 
ventive measures, to put a stop to its importation. At 
length Captain Elliot, the superintendent of trade, in 1839 
agreed that all the opium in the hands of Englishmen 
should be given up to the native authorities, and he exacted 
a pledge from the merehants that they would no longer 
deal in the drug. On the 3d April, 20,283 chests of opium 
were handed over to the mandarins and were by them 
destroyed — a sufficient proof that they were in earnest in 
their endeavours to suppress the traffic. This demand of 
commissioner Lin was considered by the English Govern- 
ment to amount to a casus belli, and in 1840 war was 
declared. In the same year the fleet captured Chusan, 
and in the following year the Bogue Forts fell, in con- 
sequence of which operations the Chinese agreed to cede 
Hong-Kong to the victors and to pay them an indemnity of 
6,000,000 dollars. As soon as this news reached Peking, Ke 
Shen, who had succeeded commissioner Lin, was dismissed 
from his post and degraded, and Yih Shan, another Tatar, 
was appointed in his room. But before the new com- 
missioner reached his post. Canton had fallen into the 
hands of Sir Hugh Gough, and shortly afterwards Amoy, 
Ningpo, Tinghai in Chusan, Chapoo, Shanghai, and Chin- 
keang Foo shared the same fate, and a like evil would have 
happened to Hanking had not the Imperial Government, 
dreading the loss of the Southern Capital,” proposed 
terms of peace. After much discussion, Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger, who had succeeded Captain Elliot, concluded, iii 
1842, a treaty with the imperial commissioners, by which 
the four additional ports of Amoy, Fub-chow-Foo, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai were declared open to foreign trade, and an 
indemnity of 21,000,000 dollars was to be paid to the Eng- 
lish. Nor was the remainder of the reign of Taou-kwang 
more fortunate than its beginning; the empire was com- 
pletely disorganized, rebellious outbreaks were of frequent 
occurrence, and the imperial armies were powerless to 
oppose them. So complete was the demoraUzation of the 
troops, that on one occasion the Meaou-tsze or hill tribes of 
Kwang-se defeated an army of 30,000 men sent against 
them by the viceroy of the two Kwangs. In 1850, while 
these clouds were hanging gloomily over the land, Taou- 
kwang “ascended on high,” and Heen-fung, his sou, 
reigned in his stead. 

A cry was now raised for the reforms which had been 
hoped for under Taou-kwang, but Heen-fung possessed in 
an exaggerated form the sel&h and tyrannical nature of 
his father, together with a voluptuary’s craving for every 
kind of sensual pleasure, and he lived to reap as he had 
sown. For some time Kwang-se had been in a very 
disturbed state, and when, on the accession of the new 
emperor, the people found that no relief from the oppres- 
sion they endured was to he given them, they broke out 
into open revolt and proclaimed a youth, who was said to 
be the representative of the last emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, as emperor, under the title of Teen-tih or 
“Heavenly Virtue.” From Kwang-se the flames spread 
into Hoo-pih and Hoo-na,n, and then languished from 
want of a leader and a definite political cry. Just at the 
moment, however, when there appeared to be a possibility 
that, by force of arms and the persuasive influence of 
money, the imperialists would re-establish their supre- 
macy, a leader presented himself in Kwang-se, whose 
energy of character, combined with great political and 
religious enthusiasm, speedily gained for him the suflEragea 
of the discontented. This was Hung Sew-tseuen. Seizing 
on the popular longing for the return of a Chinese dynasty 
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he proclaiiued hmiself a;; sent by heaven to drive out the Prince King and Lord Elgin, and a convention was signed 
Tatars, and to restore in his own person the succession to under the terms of which the Chinese agreed to pay a war 
China At the same time having been converted to indemnity of 8,000,000 taels. The Emperor Heen-fung 
Christianity, and professing to abhor the vices and sins of did not live long to see the results of his new relations 
the age, he called on aU the vnrtnous of the land to with the hated foreigner, but died in the summer of the 
extirpate rulers who, both in their public laws and in their following year, leaving the throne to his son Tung-che a 
private acts, were standing examples of all that was base child of five years old, 

and vile in human nature. Crowds soon flocked to his The conclusion of peace with the allies was the signal 
standard. Teen-tih was deserted] and, putting himself for a reneival of the campaign against the Tai-pings, 
at the head of his followers. Hung Sew-tseuen marched and benefiting by the friendly feelings of the English 
northwards into Hoo-nan and Hoo-pih, overthrowing every authorities engendered by the return of amicable relations, 
force which was sent to oppose him. The first city of the Chinese Government succeeded in enlisting Major 
importance which fell into his hands was Woo-chang Foo Goidon of the Koyal Engineers in their service. In a 
ou the Yang-tsze-Keang, the capital of Hoo-pih. Situated surprisingly short space of time this officer formed the 
at the junction of the Han River with the Yang-tsze troops, which had formerly been under the command of an 
Keaug, this city was a point of great strategical importance. American named Ward, into a formidable army, and with- 
But Hung Sew-tseuen was not inclined to rest upon his out delay took the field against the rebels. From that day 
laurels, knowing full well that he must be able to call the fortunes of the Tai pings declined. They lost city after 
Nanking his before there would be any chance that his city, and, finally in July 1864, the imperialists, after an 
dreams of empire could be realized. Having made Woo- interval of twelve years, once more gained jjossession of 
chang secure, he therefore moved down the river, and after Nanking. Teen Wang did not survive the capture of his 
taking Gan-king on his way he proceeded to the attack of capital, and with him fell his cause. Those of his 
Nanking. So wide-spread was the disaffection at this followers who escaped the sword of the victors dispersed 
time throughout the country that the city was ripe for throughout the country, and the Tai-pings ceased to be. 
falling, and without much difficulty Hung Sew-tseuen in With the measure of peace which was then restored to 
1852 established himself within its walls, and proclaimed the country trade rapidly revived, and, with the exception 
the inauguration of the Tai-ping dynasty, of which he of the province of Yun-nan, where the Mahometan rebels 
nominated himself the first emperor under the title of Teen under Suleiman still kept the imperial forces at bay, 

Wang or Heavenly king.” For the next few years it prosperity was everywhere re-awakened. Against these foes 
appeared as though he had nailed the flag of victory to his the Government was careless to take any active measures, 
staff. His armies penetrated victoriously as far north as until in 1872 Prince Hassan, the adopted son of Suleiman, 
Tientsin and as far east as Chin-keang and Soochow, while was sent ou a mission to England with the object of gain- 
bands of sympathizers with his cause appeared in the ing the recognition of the Queen for his father’s govern- 
neighbourhood of Amoy. As if stiU further to aid and abet ment. This step at once aroused the susceptibilities of 
him in his schemes, England declared war against the the Imperial Government, and a large force was instantly 
Tatar dynasty in 1857, in consequence of an outrage known organized and despatched to the scene of the rebellion, 
as the “Arrow” affair. In December of the same year The war was now pushed on with vigour, and before the 
Canton was taken by an English force under Sir Michael year was out the Mahometan capital Ta-le Foo fell into the 
Seymour and General Straubenzee, and a still further blow bauds of the imperialists, and the followers of Suleiman- at 
was struck against the prestige of the ruling Government that place and throughout the province were mercilessly 
by the determination arrived at by Lord Elgin, who had exterminated. In the succeeding February the Regents — 
been sent out as special ambassador, to go to Peking and i.e., the dowager empresses, who had governed the country 
communicate directly with the emperor. In May 1858 since the death of Heen-fung — resigned their powers into 
the Taku Forts were taken, and the way having thus the hands of the emperor. This long-expected time was 
been cleared of obstacles, Lord Elgin went up the Peiho to seized upon by the foreign ministers to urge their right of 
Tientsin en route for the capital. At Tientsin, however, he audience with the emperor, and on the 29th June 1873 the 
was met by the imperial commissioners, who persuaded privilege of gazing on the “sacred countenance” was 
him so far to alter his plans as to conclude a treaty with accorded to them. From that time until his death from 
them on the spot, which treaty it was agreed should be smallpox on the 12th of January 1875, Tung-che’s name 
ra,titied at Peking in the following year. When, however, fails to appear in connection with any public act of import- 
Sir Frederick Bruce, who had been ki the meanwhile ance. 

appointed minister to the court of Peking, attempted to The Emperor Tung-che having died without issue, the 
pass Taku to carry out this part of the arrangement, the succession to the throne, for the first tune in the annals 
1 essels escorting him were fired on from the forts with of the Tsing dynasty, passed out of the direct line, and a 
such precision and persistency that he was compelled to cousin of the deceased emperor, a princeling, said to he not 
return to Shanghai to await the arrival of a larger force than quite four years old, was chosen to reign in his room, 
that which he then had at his command. As soon as news under the title of Kwang-seu or “ Succession of Glory.” 
of this defeat reached England Lord Elgin was again sent Thus is the country again doomed to suffer all the incon- 
out with full powers, and accompanied by a large force veniences of a long imperial minority," at a time, too, when 
tinder the command of Sir Hope Grant. The French events seem to show that the civilization of China has 
likewise took part in the campaign, and on 1st August grown old, and is like to vanish away; when the intro- 
1860 the allies landed without meeting with any opposition duction of new ideas and western modes of thought is 
at Peh-tang, a village twelve miles north of Taku. A about to stretch the old bottle of Confucian tradition to its 
few days later the forts at that place which had bid fullest extent ; and when, therefore, the empire will sorely 
defiance to Sir Frederick Bruce twelve months previously need wisdom and strength at the head of affairs to guide 
were taken, and from thence the allies marched to Peking, it safely through the critical times which lie before it in 
Finding further resistance to be hopeless, the Chinese the future, 

opened negotiations, and as a guarantee of their good faith The Impeeial Family, — The present imperial family, Imperial 
rarrendered the An-ting gate of the capital to the allies, on gaining possession of the throne on the fall of the Ta- 
On the 24th October the treaty of 1858 was rat'ified by Ming, or “Great Bright” dynasty, assumed the dynastic 




title of Ta-Tsing, oi “ Great Pure,” and the first emperor, ] 
who was styled She-tsu-chang Hwang -te, adopted the title 
of Shun-che for his reign, which began in the year 164:4. 
The legendary progenitor of these Manchoo mleis was 
Aisin Gioro, whose name is said to point to the fact of 
his having been related to the race of Neu-chih, or Kin, 
i e., Golden Tatars, who reigned in Northern China dur- 
ing the 12th and iSth centuries. The present emperor, 
whose reign is styled Kwang-seu or “ Succession of Glory, 
is the eighth from the founder of the dynasty, and is the 
only ruler since the establishment of the line who has not 
succeeded as a direct desceudaut. Kang-he (1661-1722), 
for instance, was the third son of Shun-che; Yung-ching 
(1722-1735) was the fourth son of Kang-he; Keen-lung 
(1736-1795) was the fourth son of Tung-ching; Kea-Hng 
(1796-1820) was the fifteenth son of Keen-lnng; Taou- 
Kwang (1821-1850) was the second son of Kea-Mng; 
Heen-fung (1851-1861) was the fourth of the nine sons 
who were bom to the emperor Taou-kwang ; and Tung- 
che (1862-1875) was the only son of Heen-fung. As by 
Chinese law the heir must be younger than the individual 
fiom whom he inherits, it became necessary when the 
Emperor Tung-che “ became a guest in Heaven,” without 
issue, in 1875, to select as his successor one of the sons of 
oue of his father’s younger brothers, and the choice, which 
was recorded in his wifi, fell upon the infant son of the 
Prince of Chun, the seventh son of the Emperor Taou-kwang. 

In order to prevent the confusion which would arise 
among the princes of the imperial house were they each to 
adopt an arbitrary name, the Emperor Kang-he decreed that 
each of his twenty-four sons should have a personal name 
consisting of two characters, the first of which should be 
Yunff, and the second should be compounded with the 
determinative she, ‘'to manifest,” an arrangement which 
would, as has been remarked, find an exact parallel in a 
system by which the sons in an English family might be 
called Louis Udward, Louis Edwin, Louis Edwy, Louis 
Edgar, and so on. This device obtained also in the next 
generation, all the princes of which had Eimg for their 
first names, and the Emperor Keen-lung (1736-1795) 
extended it into a system, and directed that the succeed- 
ing generations should take the four characters Tung, 
Meen, Tih, and Tsae respectively, as the first parts of their 
names. Eight other characters, namely, F’u, Yu, Heng, 
K’e, Taou, K’ai, Tseng, Ke, were subsequently added, thus 
providing generic names for twelve generations. "With the 
present generation the first four characters are exhausted, 
and the sons of the present emperor, should he have any, 
will therefore be Pu's. By the ceremonial law of the 
“Great Pure” dynasty, twelve degrees of rank are 
distributed among the princes of the imperial house, and 
are as follows 1. Ho-shih Tsin Wang, prince of the first 
order ; 2. To-lo Keun Wang, prince of the second order; 
3. To-lo Beileh, prince of the third order. 4. Koo-shan 
Baitsze, prince of the fourth order ; 5 to 8. Kung, or duke 
(with distinctive designations) ; 9 to 12. Tseang-keun, 
general (with distinctive designations). The sons of 
emperors usually receive patents of the firat or second order 
on their reaching manhood, and on their sons is bestowed 
the title of BeUeJi. A BeileEs sons become Beitm; a 
Beitsze’s sons become Kung, and so on. 

Language and LUeraiure. 

Language. The Chinese language is the chief among that small 
class of languages which includes the Tibetan, Cochin- 
Chinese, Burmese, Corean, and Ohinese, and which is 
usually described as monosyllabic. It is language in its 
most archaic form. Every word is a root, and every root 
is a word. It is without inflezien or even agglutination; 
its substantives are indeclinable, and its verbs are not to 


be conjugated; it is destitute of an alphabet, and finds 
its expression on paper in thousands of distinct symbols. 

It is then a language of monosyllabic roots, which, as 
regards the written character, has been checked in its 
growth and crystallized in its most ancient form by the 
early occurrence of a period of great literary activity, of 
which the nation is proud, and to the productions of which 
every Chinaman even of the present day looks back as 
containing the true standards of literary excellence. 

But in treating of the two branches into which Chinese 
naturally divides itself, namely, the written medium or Written 
characters and the spoken medium or sounds, we propose langiMgij 
to begin with the former. And in following this course 
we shall be doing no violence to the language, for it would 
be quite possible to separate the characters from the sounds, 
and to treat them as two languages, as indeed has already 
been partly done in Japan, where the Chinese characters 
were at one time in general use as representing the phonetic 
value of their Japanese equivalents. Beginning at the 
other end, hut with a similar ultimate result, various 
members of the missionary body have published text-hooks 
aud dictionaries in Bomanized Chinese, that is to say, they 
have avoided the use of the characters by transcribing the 
sounds of the language iu Roman letters. But since, 
though the characters are rich and copious to a degree, the 
sounds are out of all proportion poor, this last dismember- 
ment presents the language in a very denuded form, and 
is at the same time attended with diflaculties which only 
the most sanguine can hope to see overcome, The neces- 
sity of distinguishing between words having the same sound 
can only be met by the adoption of distinct diacritical 
marks for each word ; and as one sound often represents 
as many as a hundred words, such a system cannot but 
he attended with confusion. 

The characters of the language form the medium which 
speaks to the eye, and maybe described as the equivalents 
of the written words of other languages ; but unlike these, 
instead of being composed of letters of an alphabet, they 
are either symbols intended to represent images, or are 
formed by a combination of lines, or of two or more such 
symbols. All characters, say the Chinese lexicographers, 
had their origin in single strokes, or in hieroglyphics, and 
this, no doubt, is a correct view of the case. Legends differ 
as to who was the first inventor of writing in China. One 
attributes the invention to Euh-he (3200 b.c.), who is also 
said to have instituted marriage, and to have introduced 
the use of clothing, and who caused the knotted cords, 
which had been up to that time in use, to he superseded 
by characters founded on the shapes of his cSiehrated 
diagrams. Another record states that TsangKe who lived 
2700 B.C., was the Cadmus of China, According to 
received native accounts, Tsang Ke was a man of extra- 
ordinary ability, and was acquainted with the art of writing 
from his birth. ‘While wandering in the neighbourhood, 
of his house at Tang-woo, he one day met with a tortoise, 
and observing its shell distinctly and beautifully spotted, 
he took it home, and thus formed the idea of reprinting 
the objects around him. Looking upwards he carefully 
ohserv^ the figures presented by the stars and the 
heavenly bodi^ ; he then attentively considered the forms 
of birds, and of mountains and rivers, kt., and from them 
at length originated the written character. 

But however great the uncertainty may he as to who 
invented the first characters, we may take it for granted 
that they were simply pictures of the various objects of 
sense which were present to the eye of the writer. Thus, 
when he wished to express a moimtain, he wrote, as did also 
the ancient Egyptians, a symbol which is written at 
the present day |li j @ now written served him to 
signify “the eye,” and so on. But such a written medium 
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■was naturally extremely limited, and by degrees, in some 
instances by tke addition of strokes, and in others by a 
combination of one or more of these primary characters, 
the ■written language has been formed as it is at the present 
Different day. In tracing the growth of the later characters we are 
clashes of assisted by the native philologists, who have dmded them 
rhaiacters. into six classes. 

The firat they call Simg Jiing, lit. characters represent- 
ing the forms of the objects meant, or, as we should say, 
hieroglyphics, such as those just mentioned, and about 
COO more, as, for example, G jih, “ the sun,” ^ ma, “ a 
horse,” &c.; and of these are composed, with a few excep- 
tions, the 214 determinative or radical characters, one of 
which enters into the composition of every character in the 
language. 

The second class is called CU sze, lit. characters indicat- 
ing things, that is to say, characters intended to represent 
ideas to the mind by the position of their parts. Thus the 
character 0 tart, “ dawn,” in which the sun is represented 
as appearing above the horizon, belongs to it, and also such 
characters as Jt shang, “ above,” and Aea, “ beneath,” 
which are formed m the one case by placing a man above 
the medium level, and in the other below it. 

The third class is made up of i, Ht. characters 

combining ideas, or ideographics. This class is formed 
by uniting two or more significant characters to give the 
idea of a third. Of the time when these characters were 
invented we know nothing ; but it is plain that their intro- 
duction must have given a very extended scope to the 
language, and they offer an interesting study, as, in many 
instances, giving us an insight into the moral and social 
conditions of those who framed them. For instance, if 
■we analyze the character fg sin, “ sincere,” we find that it 
is formed by the combination of the characters A jin, “ a 
man,” and "g gen, ‘‘ words,” a collocation of ideas which 
speaks well for the honourable truthfulness of the ancient 
Chinese, and which, when the unfortunate fading in this 
respect of their descendants is borne in mind, is decidedly 
opposed to the Darwinian theory as applied to language. 
The character ^ Ewang, ‘‘Emperor,” is another belonging 
to this class, which gives anything but a contemptible 
notion of the moral standard of the people. This symbol 
was originally written thus and was composed of the 
characters meaning “ oneself ” and “ ruler ; ” the emperor 
was therefore to he ruler of himself, or autocrat in the true 
sense of the term; for how can a man, said the ancient sages, 
rule others unless he first learn to be master of himself 1 
Curiously enough, by the omission of a stroke, this 
character has assumed its present corrupted form, which 
consists of parts signifying “ white ” and “ ruler,” and this, 
as was mentioned in a recent letter from the St Petersburg 
correspondent of the Times, has been literally translated by 
the Mongols into Tchagau Khan, aud then by the Eussians 
into Biely Tsar, or White Tsar, the name by which the 
emperor of Eussia is now known throughout all Asia , 
Another character in this class is ^ ming, “brightness,” 
which is composed of a combination of the sun and moon 
to indicate brilliancy. Altogether, of these ideographics 
there are said to be about* 700 in the language, ^though 
some writer^ have held that this class is a very much larger 
one, au(i have justified their belief by analyses which, to 
say the least, are far-fetched. Gallery quotes a Jesuit 
work, iu 'which it, is stated that the character chvm, “ a 
ship,” contains to, the, ^ye,.of ^aith; — ^and we should imaginp. 
to that eye .alone-^.ffefej'epcj^to t^e .Flood, siuce it consists 
of Jl* cAow, “a slpp,’’ R Ao«;,’“amouth,” 

34ds thjB.Jvr|ter^ te Noah’s ark ■with its 
eig^t; inhabitants ; and tnat ^ ja%, ' “ to covet and 
dcjsire,” bears traces of Eve’s guilt in its component parts, 


wbich are ^ neu, “a woman,” and /fC mult, ‘‘a tree,” twice 
repeated, illnstrating the longing desire which overcame 
our first parent when between the trees of life and of 
good and evil 

The fourtb class is the Ghuen choo, or characters which, 
being inverted, either in form or sound, assume different 
meanings. These number about 372, and are formed in 
t-wo ways, — either by some slight alteration of the character, 
as the turning of a stroke or of strokes to the left instead 
of the right, as, for instance, the character for the hand 
pointing to the left in this way ^ means “left,” and when 
turned thus A' means “ right ; ” or by changing the sound 
of the character, and with the sound the meaning. Of 
this kind are such characters as which when pronounced 
y6 means “ music,” and when 16, ‘ delight,” and which 
as i means “ easy,” and as yih means to “ change.” 

The fifth class is the Ghia chieh, lit, characters having 
borrowed meanings, and consists of about 600 characters, 
which are applied, as is indicated by the name of the 
division, in a double sense, and hence have been called 
metaphorical. As an illustration of this class, Chinese 
writers adduce the character ^ shi, “ an arrow,” which, 
from the straight course of an arrow, has come to signify 
“ direct,” “ right,” “ a word spoken to the point,” 

The sixth class, which is known as the Ghieh shing, or 
phonetic, embraces over 20,000 characters. The adoption 
of these phonetics was the turning-point in the progress of 
Chinese writing. As was the case with the Egyptians, the 
Chinese found that, having exhausted their power of 
invention in forming hieroglyphics and ideographics, a 
further development of the characters was necessary j and, 
like the subjects of the Pharaohs, they adopted certain 
characters to represent certain sounds. As to when, or by 
whom, this system was inaugurated, whether it was intro- 
duced from abroad, or whether it was the product of native 
intelligence, history is silent \ but when it was once 
decided on, the language rapidly increased and multiplied. 
“A character,” writes a well-known Chinese author, “is 
1 not sterile ; once bound to another, it gives birth to a son ; 
and if this be joined to another, a grandson is born, and so 
on.” The characters, then, which belong to the class called 
phonetic are composed of two parts, namely, the primitive 
or phonetic element, that is to say, one of the characters 
which have been chosen to represent certain sounds, and 
which gives the sound to the whole character, and one of 
the 214 determinatives or radical characters of the language. 

One or more of these determinativea enter into the 
composition of every character in Chinese, and as a very 
large proportion of them are plainly hieroglyphics, they 
may be said to be the foundation of the written language. 
As might be expected from their nature as hieroglyphics, 
they include the most remarkable objects of natare, such 
as sun, moon, a river, a mountain, fire, water, earth, 
wood, stone, Ac, ; , the chief parts of the human body, as 
the head, the heart, the hand, the foot, the eye, the ear, 
<kc. ; the principal parts of a house, as the roof, the door, 
&c . ; domestic animals, such as the sheep, the cow, the 
horse, the dog, &c. ; the primary relations of society, as 
father, mother, son, daughter, &c. ; qualities, such as great, 
small, straight, crooked, high, low, long, Ac. ; and actions, 
such as to see, to speak, to walk, to run, to stop, to enter, 
to- follow, Ac. They are thus admirably adapted to form 
generic terms, and this is the part they play in composition 
with, the primitives. For instance, into the composition 
of every character signifying anything made of wood such 
as a table, a chair, a club, Ac., the determinative character 
inejamng “wood” is introduced, and it then serves .much 
the same purpose as do the words “ mat ” aud “ steam ” in 
the compounds “ matshed ” and “ steamboat.” 
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The number or tne primitives has been variously 
estimated. Dr Marshman gives them at 3867, Callery at 
about 1 000, and later writers have reckoned them to be 
from 1100 to 1200. Taking them even at the lowest of 
these figures, it will readily be imagined how, by combina- 
tion with the 214 determinatives, they may be made to 
form the thirty and odd thousand distinct characters of the 
language, since, of course, it would be possible by combining 
each of the 1000 primitives with every one of the 214 
determinatives, to form more than seven times that number 
of characters. 

To illustrate this system of formation, we will take the 
primitive ^ wyo, “ I,” which by combination with 27 
determinatives, produces as many derivatives having the 
same phonetic value, in this way — combined with the 
determinative (li a mountain,” it becomes ^ nyo, “ a 
high mountain with ^ neu, " a woman,” ^ ngo, “ fair,” 
“beautiful;” with ^ tsao, “grass,” ^ ngo, “a certain 
herb ; ” with ^ neaou, “ a bird,” ||| ngo, “ a goose,” and 
BO on. From these examples it will he observed that the 
determinatives play the part in some instances of adjec- 
tives ; and in combination with their primitives they form 
an exact parallel with many Egyptian and Assyrian 
icieophonetics. The following example in Egyptian shows 
precisely the same formation in the composition of the 
characters, and in the respective value of their parts, as is 
seen in the Chinese instance just referred to. Un 

means in Egyptian “ a hare combined with tl^ deter- j 

minative it becomes Vn,*‘to open;” and with 

this Uh, “an hour.” Speaking of Assyrian 

hieroglyphics. Sir Henry Eawlinson says, “ Certain classes 
of words have a sign prefixed or suffixed to them, more 
commonly the former, by which their general character is 
indicated. The names of gods, of men, of cities, of tribes, 
of wild animals, of domestic animals, of metals, of months, 
of the points of the compass, and of dignities are thus 
accompanied. The sign prefixed or suffixed may have 
originally represented a word ; but when used in the way 
here spoken of, it is believed that it was not sounded, but 
served simply to indicate to the reader the sort of word 
which was placed before it.” 

These words of Sir Henry Eawlinson may be illustrated 
by the following examples. means in Assyrian 
“ wood,” and is used as the determinative for things made 
of wood. Thus in combination with the primitive 
it becomes a sceptre;” and when combined with the 

primitive we have “ a how,” Again, ][]y 

is used in the same way as the determinative for all 
carnivorous animals. Thus, for instance, IH® is “a 
dog,” and j[y>-y»-^JJ is “ a lion.” It will he seen that 
both the Egyptian and Assyrian characters here quoted are 
constructed on exactly the same principle as that to be 
observed in the formation of the majority of Chinese charac- 
ters, hut it is noticeable that in Assyrian the primitives 
do not retain in composition their phonetic values, as they 
generally do in Chinese, and as they often do in Egyptian. 

Marking, then, the forces of the two, parts of the 
characters, it is easy to imagine the way in which new 
characters have from time to time been formed. Suppos- 
ing, for instance, that a tree for which a Chinaman wishes 
to give a : name on paper is known to him colloquiaEy as 
ma. The coiner, of the new character would then in the 
first place choose a common phonetic or primitive possessing, 
the sound ma ; very possibly he would take the hieroglyphic, 

ma “a horse ” and would combine with it tlie deter- 


ijijo 

rainative 7nuli, meaning “ wood,” The new character 
would then stand thus and might he understood to 
Mgnify “ the ma tree but, unless previously informed, 
the reader would be left in complete ignorance as to the 
sort of tree meant, as the parts of the character would only 
supply the information that it was either a tree or something 
made of wood, and that it was to be pronounced ma. This 
IS equally the case, speaking generally, with all the 
characters. By a careful study of the phonetics it is 
possible to arrive at the sounds or approximate sounds — 
for certain variations constantly occur— of the characters 
of the language ; but the only hint at their meanings is to 
be derived from the determinatives, which point only to the 
general nature of the objects or actions signified. 

As has already been said, the determinatives are 214 in 
number, and these have been considered by many of the 
native dictionary-makers to furnish convenient headings 
under which to arrange the characters of the langua^. 

Again, ^ others have chosen to classify the characters 
according to their final sounds. Both ^sterns have their 
advantages. By adopting the first, the headings are com- 
pdratively few, and the characters are, roughly speaking, 
classified according to the generic meanings they have in 
common;^ and the second gives constant practice to 
students in remembering the tones and correct rhyming 
pronuQciation of the characters. Bub in both the phonetic 
relationship between the primitives is entirely lost sight of. 

And this is much to be regretted, since, as Callery and 
others have pointed out, the scientific way ot arranging the 
characters would be by placing them under their primitives, 

' by which means the respective values of both the primi- 
tives and determinatives would bs brought out in prominent 
relief. Only in two Chinese dictionaries that we have met 
with have any attempts been made thus to arrange the 
characters, and the older of these, on which the later 
work was probably framed, owes the system on which it 
is composed to the experience imported from Japan by 
the co-compiler, who was a native of that country. 

In the course of the above remarks a few instances Difieren 
have been given of the original and modern forms of the styles of 
same characters, as, for example, ^ and H. But, as may 
readily he supposed, the change from one to the other was 
not made all at once, and Chinese hooks afford instances 
of six distinct styles of writing, varying in cleameBS from 
the square character used in the hooks at the present day 
to the Seal and Grass or cursive characters, which are 
. noted for their obscurity. These styles are described as 
the Ghuen shoo or “ seal character,” the Le shoo or 
“ official character,” the Keas shoo or “ model character,” 
the Sing shoo or “ running character,” the Tsaov, shoo or 
“grass character,” and the Bung shoo ox “ Sung-dynasty 
character,” and may he illustrated by the following 
example, in which the character tsaou “herbs” is 
shown written in all the six styles just specified ; — seal 
character ^ ; official character ; model character ; 
running character ^ ; grass character ; and Sung 
character But above and beyond these six styles of 
writing, Ctunese penmen not unfrequently allow their ima- 
ginations to run riot when engaged in fanciful or ornamen- 
tal pieces of caligraphy. An extraordinary specimen of 
this quaint taste is to be seen in the Chinese Library of 
the British. Museum, where there is a copy of the Emperor 
K^-lung's poem’ on Moukden, printed both in Chinese 
and Manchao in 32 kinds of strai^ely fanciful characters. 

We win now pass on to the sounds of the language ; Spoken 
and the first thing concerning them whidi strikes the f*“8!®*^ 
student on becoming acquainted with his dictionary is 
their extreme poverty as compared with the characters. 

There are over 30,000 characters in the language, and these 
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are represented to the ear by only 500 syllabic soxxnds. to give the tone of an isolated character, he generally has 
No doubt the adoption of primitives as phonetics, as has to repeat a phrase in which the character occurs in order 
been already described, has contributed to this result, since that his lips may tell his ear the intonation proper to it. 
it provided for the due expression of the syllables then It will be easily understood that the mistakes and diffi- 
existing, but for no more And thus, though it vastly culties into which this intricate system drives Chinese- 
enriched the written language— one primitive producing as speaking foreigners are often inconvenient and sometimes 
many as TI derivatives — it at once put a stop to all dangerous. Some years ago a petition on behalf of a 
increase in the number of the sounds. The difhculty then Chinese criminal was presented by a wealthy Chinese 
arose as to the way in which 500 syllables were to be merchant in person to the governor and council of Hong 
made to represent m conversation the thousands of Kong. A well-known Chinese scholar undertook to 
characters in common use. And three methods have been interpret on the occasion, and the Chinaman began his 
adopted to prevent the confusion which at first sight speech with a reference to our Kwai v Kwok or “ Honour- 
would appear to be inevitable. These are — able kingdom,” as he designated England. Now the 

1. By combining with the word which it is desired should syllable kwai pronounced kwai / means ‘‘ devil,” and used in 

be understood another, bearing a similar or supplementary combination with kwok is an abusive term not uncommonly 
meaning, to distinguish it by pomting to its meaning from applied to any foreign country. Unfortunately the inter- 
other words hearing the same sound; thus, for “ to hear,” preter confused the two tones, and turning indignantly to 
it is usual to say in conversation ^ ^ titiff keen, — iinff the governor, he reported that at the very outset the 
meaning “ to hear,” and to see or perceive.” petitioner had begun by speaking of England as “the 

2. As regards noun substantives, by placing certain devil kingdom.” The just anger of the council knew no 
classifying words between them and the numerals which bounds, and it was only after some minutes of wild con- 
precede them. These classifiers bear some resemblance to fusion that an explanation followed, which saved the 
our expressions herd, head, fleet, troop, (fee., and have a Chinaman from sharing the cell of the man for whom he 
certain reference to the nature of the substantives to was pleading. To a Chinaman such a mistake would be 
which they are attached. For example, the word pa, well-nigh impossible, for the tones form integral parts of 
“ to grasp with the hand,” is used as a classifier to precede the words, and to the ear of a native the difference between 
anything which is held in the hand, such as a knife, a kwai in the ascending tone, and kwai in the descending 
spoon, a hatchet, (kc. Instead of expressing, therefore, a tone, would be as great as between kwat and kwan. 

knife by yih taou, which might either mean a knife, a There is only one other point in connection with the 
small boot, or a fringe, the classifier is introduced to show sounds of the language to which reference need now be 
which taou is meant, and a speaker would say yihpa taou, made, and that is the system which has been adopted for 
literally “ a grasped knife.” In like manner keen “ a spelling, as it were, the various sounds. ^ For this purpose 
space,” is used as a classifier for houses and enclosures ; 36 characters which begin with the initial consonants of 

kdn “ a root,” for trees, noles, clubs, &c., and so on. the language have been chosen, and 38 which end with the 

And thirdly, by dividing the words of the language final sounds. In order, then, to indicate a desired sound, 
among eight tones. These tones partake of the nature of the writer takes a character of the first series which begins 
musical intonations, and are divided by the Chinese into with the req^uired initial, and a character of the second 
two aeries, the upper and the lower, and are called by them series which ends with the required final. These are 
the upper even, the upper rising, the upper departing, the placed together, and the initial of the first and the final of 
upper entering, the lower even, the lower rising, the second give the required sound. For instance, suppos- 
lower departing, and the lower entering. To each character s- Chinaman were desirous of expressing that the sound 
is allotted its appropriate tone, which if wrongly rendered ^ certain character was ting, he would write the two 
is hable to give au entirely different meaning to the word characters ^ tang and ^ king, the first of which would 
from that intended by the speaker. This possibility will give the initial t, and the second the final ing. This 
be understood when it is remembered that the thirty and syllabic spelling, the initials of which are identical with 
odd thousand characters find expression in about 500 the initial Sanskrit consonants, was introduced by the 
sounds, thus giving an average of one sound to 60 char- Buddhist missionaries in the 5 th and 6th centuries, and 
acters, and these figuies show that at best the system of from the time of the appearance of the dictionary Yuh 
tones is but an incomplete solution of the difficulty, since, pien, which was published in the year 543, it has been 
were this average of 60 characters equally distributed employed in every native dictionary of the language which 
among the full eight tones, there would remain nearly eight has since seen the light. 

characters of each sound identical both in sound and tone. With a language of roots, which is devoid of inflexion Grammar 

But as a matter of fact, only the four tones of the upper or even of agglutination, in which a large number of words 
series are iu general use, to which sometimes the first or each play the part, under varying circumstances, of sub- 
even tone of the lower series is added. The even tone is, stantives, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs, it may at first 
as its name signifies, simply the ordinary tone of voice ; sight appear that grammar must be an impossibility. But 
the rising tone gives to the voice somewhat of the effect of inasmuch as there are in Chinese, as there must be in every 
an interrogation ; the departing tone, of doubtful surprise;' language, certain words which, to quote Dr Marshman, 
aud the entering tone, of peremptory command. These “denote things, and others which signify qualities, there 
may easily be illustrated by repeating our negative “No,” must be words to express actions done, and these as done 
first in the ordiaary tone of conversation, secondly as an by one or many, already done, now doing, or intended to 
interrogabion, thirdly as expressing doubtful surprise, and be done; they must also be described as done absolutely or 
fourthly as a peremptory refusal: — thus 1 No — , 2 No. ■ conditionally, as proper to be done, or peremptorily com- 
3 No\, 4 No The difficulty of acquiring a knowledge manded. Further, the various circumstances of the doer, 
of the tones proper even to the characters in common use and of the subject of the action, must also be either plainly 
IS, as may be supposed, very great, and the only way to e^ressed or tacitly understood ; hence the need of preposi- 
mastsr them is to learn them, as the children learn them, tiona. Connecting words, too, necessarily exist in every 
from the lips of the natives themselves. No study of language, as well as those which express the emotions of 
books will give the required knowledge. The Chinese the mind. Thus the principles of grammar must substan- 
learu them by ear alone, and if an educated man be asked tially exist in every language.” And though the absenc* 
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of all infleiion in Climese places the grammar of the 
language on a different footing from that of the polysyllabic 
languages, it is yet distinctly defined by the position and 
connection of the words of the sentence. 

Since, when a language is spoken and understood only in 
the country of its birth or adoption, the study of the 
grammar affecting it is, as far as the natives are concerned, 
comparatively unimportant, we find that little attention 
has been paid by the Chinese to the grammar of their 
language. But practically the grammar, which, as has just 
been stated, consists of rules for the construction of the 
sentence, has for many centuries been enforced by example, 
and by the censorship of the exammers at the competitive 
P -ahion of examinations. If then we observe the connection of words 
words m which these authorities have preserved, we find that in 
4dritence3 Qj^jj^egg sentence the subject comes first, then the 

verb, which is followed by the complement direct and the 
complement indirect, and further that, as is the case in 
most of the Turanian languages, every word which defines 
or modifies another invariably precedes it. For instance, 
the adjective precedes the substantive, the adverb the verb, 
the genitive the word which governs it, and the preposition 
the word governed by it. 

The importance of exactly following these rules becomes 
at once apparent when we remember that often one 
and the same word is capable of being used as a sub- 
stantive, an adjective, a verb, or an adverb. This 
is the case also with some words in English. We use 
the word present, for example, as a substantive when 
we talk of giving a present ; as an adjective when we say 
the present time ; and as a verb when we say, “ I present 
you.” Cnt is another word which we make use of in the 
same way. We say, ‘^ilnocut of a sword,” '‘cut grass,” 
and “ to cti^ a man down.” 

A number of other instances of the same kind might 
be adduced, but taking a Chinese word, we may show 
how, by varying its position in a sentence, it changes its 
grammatical value. The character ^ hao has for its 
meanings “ to love,” good,” “ excellent,” “well,” &c., and 
possibly with the intention of illustrating, as it were, these 
meanings by representing the highest and purest form of 
natural affection, that which exists between a mother and 
her child, the inventor of the character has formed it of 
two parts signifying respectively “a woman” and “a son.” 
If, then, we meet with it in such a connection as this, 
which is taken from the lips of Confucius, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Zwet hen cUK chia che Jiao, we recognize it at 
once as a substantive, since, were it an adjective, it would 
be followed by a substantive ; were it a verb, it would be 
followed by its complement, and also because it follows 
a substantive ^ to which is added the sign of 
the possessive case. The sentence should then be translated 
— Kwei Jceen, “to peep and see,” Jiao, “the excellence or the 
goodness,” cJie, “of,” cJiih cJiia, “the apartments.” In the 
sentence, also from Confucius, 'Si ^ 

siJi, we see by the position of the two Jicm that the first 
must be a verb, and that the second must be an adjee- 
‘ tive, since it is followed by a substantive with, which it 
forms the direct complement to the verb. The meaning of 
the sentence then is Joo, “as [when],” “we love,” hao 
ysih,” excellent beauty.” Again, in the modem coUoquial 
expression we have an example of the use of Aoo as 
an adverb preceding a verb, and the phrase is then in- 
capable of being translated otherwise than as “ well said,” 
Jiao, “ well,” sJiuio, “ said.” 

The number of characters which might he treated as 
we have dealt with is legion. Little has been said on the 
subject of this peculiarity of the language by native ^am- 
marians,’ who have not done much more for the science 
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of grammar than to divide the characters into ^ ^ Sse 
isse or “ dead words,” as they call nouns ; ^ ^ Ew6 
Use, “living words," or verbs; and Em tsze, 

“ empty words,” or particles. It is worthy of remark that 
in a great many instances the transition of a character 
from one part of speech to another is marked by a change 
of tone. This is the case with the character Jiao, of 
which we have been speaking. When it stands for the 
adjective “ good,” it should be pronounced in the ascending 
tone Aao^; and when it becomes the verb “to love,” it is 
transferred to the departing tone Aa<3\. And in some 
few cases the character suffers a change of sound as w ell, 

^ sJiiJi, the verb “ to eat,” is pronounced in the enter- 
ing or abrupt tone; but it becomes ^zeNinthe departing 
tone, when it plays the part of a substantive meaning 
“ food.” In a lecture administered to the king of Leang, 
Mencius, rebuking Mm, says, Kow cJieshik 

jin sze \ , “Your dogs and swine eat men's food.” Here 
it will be observed the first must by the rules of 
position be the verb shih “to eat,” and by the same neces- 
sity tMs same character at the end of the sentence must 
be a substantive ; and the dictionaries tell us that, when 
tMs is the case, it is pronounced sze. But though it is true 
that a vast number of characters can be made to serve a 
writer in a variety of capacities, yet each belongs more 
particularly to some one part of speech, and many are 
identified with that one alone. For instance, we find that 
certain substantives which express things, such as cJio “ a 
table,” or e “ a chair,” remain fixed as substantives, and 
that others, if they denote actions, are primarily verbs, 
and if conditions, such as “honour "or “riches,” are in the 
first instance adjectives. 

As might be expected from the nature of the language Gender, 
of wMch this interchangeability forms a part, Chinese 
admits no variations of gender, and in this particular it 
agrees with the Manchoo, Mongolian, Turkish, and Finnish 
families of tongues, in which, as Dr Caldwell points out, 
not only are all things which are destitute of reason and 
life denoted by neuter nouns, but no nouns whatever, not 
even nouns which denote human beings, are regarded in 
themselves as being masculine or feminine. All nouns as 
such are neuter, or rather are destitute of gender. “ The 
unimaginative Scythian reduced all things,” adds the 
doctor, “ whether rational or irrational, animate or inani- 
mate, to the same dead level, and regarded them all as 
impersonal” But in every language there are certain 
words the gender of which must necessarily be distin- 
guished, and in common also with the peoples just referred 
to, to these the Chinese prefix words denoting sex. Thus 
a son is spoken of as ■f' nan tm or “ man-child,” and a 
daughter sis neu tsze or “woman-child.” In the case 
of animals other characters are used. ^ Icung, “ noble,” 

“ superior,” is employed to denote the male and moo, 

“ mother,” to indicate the female. Thus ^ ma is 

“a horse,” and moo ma is “a mare.” With birds 
other characters are considered more appropriate. Thus, the 
nude is deaciihed as Jcwng, “martial” or “brave,” and the 
female as tsze, “weak,” or “inferior.” 

As regards number, Chinese is left in an 6<iually Number, 
indefinite condition. As a rule it is the connection of the 
words of the sentence wMch determines whether a noun is 
in the singular or plural. Often, however, the plural is 
indicated by repeating the noun, as A A jw “ the 
men,” or by the presence of a numeral, as in the following 
expression, taken from the Oonfudan Analects, H’? ^ ffi 
“ The three disciples went out” Here the character san, 

“ three,” indicates that tsze is in the plural, although it has 
no inherent mark of number. Anolher way of pluralizing 
a noun is by adding to it one of certain words signifying 

y.-sj 
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•'all” or “ many.” The most common of these are ^ chung, 
% clwo, t hae, A fan, and ^ iang. The^ first four have 
for their meauing "all/’ and the last, tarig, means "a 
class,” Its use, like its meaning, is distinct from the 
others; they precede the noun, tang always foUowa it, 
and forms with it a compound such as " animal-claas ” for 
animals, " man-class ” for men. In colloquial Chinese the 
character has been adopted an a sign of the plural, 

but its use is almost entirely confined to the personal pro- 
nouns. Thus ^ wo means “ I,” and wo mun “we.” 

C'jse. The rules of position which serve to fix the parts of 
speech of the words of a sentence are allowed also in great 
measure to regulate the cases of nouns and the moods and 
tenses of verbs. But this is by no means always the 
case. Bor example, the possessive case is marked by 
certain particles of which mention will be made presently ; 
and although European writers on Chinese grammar have 
been in the habit of considering that when two substan- 
tives come together, the first is to be taken as being in 
the possessive case, thus in the sentence ^ ^ ^ 

Tm Use hao heo, which we should translate as “ the Son 
of Heaven loves learning,” teen, they would say, is in the 
possessive case, — may be questioned whether such 
expressions may not be more appropriately considered as 
compound terms, in the same way, that we treat their 
equivalents in English. Eor instance, we should never 
consider such an expression as “ the Ciielsea-water-works” 
to consist of a nominative and two possessive cases, as it 
would be parsed by these grammarians, were it turned 
word for word, as it might be, into Chinese. And this 
treatment becomes still more difficult of adoption when we 
find, as is often the case in Chinese, a number of substan- 
tives strung together, all of which, with the exception of 
the last, would then have to be considered as a succession 
of possessive cases. If we take, for example, one of the 
ordinary marks on porcelain made in China, such as 
ming Wan Ink san neen eke, 
we should be told to consider Ta ming, Wan Ink, and 
neen, as possessive cases, and that the phrase should be 
translated, “ The manufacture of the third year of (the 
reign) Wan-lelh of the Ta ming dynasty,” instead of treating 
it ^ a compound expression on the “ Chel sea-water- 
works ” principle, thus “ The Ta-ming-dynasty-Wan-leih- 
third-year-mannfacture.” 

Besides, Chinese is by no means destitute of case- 
particles. In the literary and colloquial languages the 
possessive is expressed by suffixing respectively ^ eke 
and ^ ieih to the substantive. Thus these particles 
answer exactly to the ’s commonly used in English. 

favour of • heaven,” 
or, as we should as often say, “heaven’s favour.” 

^0 neu jin te%k how is “The dog 
of that svoman,” or “That woman’s dog.” If we trace 
back the case-particle eke to its earliest use, we find 
that it was originally a verb, and meant “to proceed to,” 
and thus, as a sign of the possessive case, it implies the 
sense of partition which is inherent in our “ of ” and the 
Erench de. In some instances, by its addition to certain 
substantives, compound nouns of possessiou are formed 
which., are capable of being' used as adjectives. Eor 
example, ‘^‘^hm is “gold,” and is “of gold,” or 
“gcilden.”’ It is Used also to express relation, but nob as 

frequently as its. coUoquiUl' equivalent is 

very commonly thus-' employed; Such expressions as 
'hwM 'pk^>teih,^^h, ^‘he who,” hwan, “rules 
GV&r,” pmg, “soldiers*— are in constant lise. ' 

' With verbs of givmg to'afnd speakiiig to the dative case 
is’ifiteked by position The person' to .whom a thing is 
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given immediately follows the verb, and the thing given 
comes next. The sentence “ The prince gave the officer 
some money,” is in accordance with the Chinese idiom, 
which would not admit the more usual English form, “ The 
prince gave some money to the officer.” The dative casej 
with the sense of “for,” is marked by the use of the 
characters tae, “to succeed,” ^ te, “to put another 
instead of,” and ^ wei, “to be”; thus tae wo 

seay shoo, “ to write a letter /or me,” wo 

tnk neu urk, “for my daughter,” &c. 

The accusative case is as a rule marked by position. But 
occasionally, as has been shown by M. Julien, the particles 
iil C) ^ ^ 3'’^® disassociated from 

their usual signification, and are employed simply as signs 
of this case. 

The instrumental case is indicated by the character e, 

“ by,” in the language of the books, and by ^ ysing, “ to 
use,” in the colloquial. As an instance of the use of the 
fikst, we may quote the following passage from Mencius : — 

Wan wang e fei he taou, “ (A superior 
man) cannot be entrapped ly that which is contrary to 
right principles.” 

The ablative case, having the sense of “ from,” is marked 
by the signs tsze, and ^ yew, and in the colloquial by 
^ tsung, as in the following examples:—^ 

Tsze sdng min e lae,“Fro7n the birth of mankind until now, ” 

Tang eke yu Woo-ting, “From Tang 
until you arrive at Woo-ting; ” 

Fill hmg lae leaou, “ He has come from Peking.” 

The remarks which have been made on the gender, 
number, and case of the substantives apply in like manner 
to the adjectives, and we need only now refer therefore to Degrees of 
the manner in which degrees of comparison are formed, cempari- 
The comparative is denoted either by certain particles 
meaning “more than,” or “beyond,” or in the colloquial 
by forms of expression such as “ This man compared with 
that man is good,” or again, “ This man has not that man’s 
goodness.” As signs of the superlative, words such as ^ 
tsuy, “excelling,” hih, “the highest point,” or 2^ 
shin, “ exceeding ” are employed. 

In all Oriental languages the personal pronouns play a R'onouus, 
prominent part from their number and the variety of 
equivalent terms, whether of self-depreciation or of com- 
plimentary adulation, used to express them; and in Chinese 
they derive additional importance from the fact that in the 
absence of all verbal inflexion, they serve to indicate the 
person, and in the spoken language the number of the 
' verb.' woo, ^ urh, and ^ he, are the terms most 
commonly used in classical writings to signify the first, 
second, and third persons of the personal pronoun, of 
which ^ wo, ne, and ^ ta, are the common colloquial 
equivalents. These latter have for their plural wo mun, 
ne mun, ta mun. Quite separate and apart from these 
and all their equivalents is the character ^ chin, which is 
reserved especially for the emperor, and has been the tradi- 
tional imperial “ We ” since the time of the three mythical 
emperors to whose wisdom, energy, and foresight the 
greatness of China is attributed by the native historians. 

But not always does the emperor feel himself entitled to 
use this inherited character. In times of national mis- 
fortune he chooses to believe that his own remiasness is 
, the cause of the evils which have overtaken the country, 

. and then it is the custom for him to designate himself Kwa 
jin, or “ Deficient man." With his subjects the assump- 
tion of a similar humble position is habitqal, and among 
■ acquaintances the place of “ I ” is nearly always taken, by 
terms by which the speaker seeks to gife a complimentary 
importance to the person addressed at the expense of his 
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own intellectual or social position. “ The duDaid “ the 
little one,” and “ the man of low degree,” are terms most 
frequently used in this sense, while mt, tsai, or “ slave,” is 
the self-assumed epithet adopted by ministers when 
addressing the emperor. In like manner the speaker's 
relations and personal belongings are spoken of as “ the 
little,” “ the mean,” and “ the cheap.” The respect due to 
age guides on the other hand the choice of expressions 
employed towards the person addressed, who, instead of 
being called by the second person of the pronoun, hears 
himself addressed as “Master,” “Old Gentleman,” or 
“ Senior.” The holders of the lower offices, such as the 
Heen or district magistrates, are addressed by law as Zao 
ye or “ Old Fathers j” as they rise, they become Ta lao ye 
“ Great Old Fathers and when they reach the higher 
ranks, such as the governors of the provinces, they are called 
Tajin, “ Great Men.” In the same spirit it is customary 
to speak of the belongings of another as being “ worship- 
ful,” “ honourable,” or, “ august.” 

Numerak. History is vague as to the date when the Chinese 
adopted the numerals they at present employ; but as 
■we find reference to them in the Book of History, it is fair 
to infer that they were in existence before the 6th century 
B.o. They are 17 in number, and are these: — yih, 
“ one,” %rli, “ two,” H san, “ three,” JU sze, “ four,” 
21 iooO) “five,” va “six,” iseih, “seven,” X 
pa, “ eight,” jl hew, “ nine,” -f* shBi, “ ten,” pih, 
“ a hundred,” ^ tseen, “ a thousand," wan, “ ten 
thousand,” yih, “ one hundred thousand,” chaou, 
“a million,” ^ keng, “ten millions,” and kai, “a 
hundred millions.” The last four are now very seldom 
used, the restare hourly employed. It will be seen that 
there is no single numeral between ten and one hundred, 
and the intervening numbers are therefore formed by shift 
“ten” in combination with the lower numerals. For 
example, the numbers between ten and twenty are expressed 
by shih “ten” with the addition of the number required. 
Thus “ thirteen” would be 3hih son. The figures 
between twenty and a hundred are denoted by -f* shih, 
“ten” preceded by the other numeral, and in this way 
3'f* San shih would be “thirty,” 

Moods and Mter the explanation given of the manner in which the 

tenses, number, gender, and case of nouns are clearly expressed in 
composition, it need not be a matter of surprise that by 
position and the use of particles it is possible to give 
expression to all the moods and tenses of the verb. Such 
a fact should not astonish ns when it is recollected that, 
as stated by Marshman, in the case of certain English 
verbs, such as “ to cut,” position is found equal to the task 
of forming 211 out of the 215 verbal variations which 
such verbs undergo, and four only are formed by the addi- 
tion of terminations to the original monosyllable, namely 
“cuttest,” “cuts,” “cutteth,” and “cutting.” As no 
change, nob even the lengthening of a line, or the addition 
of a dot, can possibly be effected in a- Chinese 'character 
without entirely- altering its meaning, position -has 'to do 
everything for the Chinese -sverb, and dt accomplishes its 
mission in two ways, either by stajtingi -the time at which 
the action has taken place, on is. about -to lake places ^or by 
prefixing or sufiSxing certain words which by- their -several 
meanings supply like information. For infitancep in- the 
colloquial sentence joo -km fa-‘Ud,'jo&1eik, 

“now,” indicates that the action is presentpand-the ‘t&ee 
characters- are to be translated he-' is coming.”' Bust if we 
were •exchange the job hiniox 0^:^ invny'ixm, “hext 
ybaf,”'tl^-'4ti) W'will'be in tKe'fiitilre tense, “hetit ydifi 
cbmfe‘';'”*'and if 'yk'*im6e' a^airi' we- say*/ yp 

ifabhth;,'”'the ferb thefe' 

be in the past tense, and the sentence will run, “last month 
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he came.” But more frequently the present tense of the 
verb is not accompanied with any word to denote the time 
of the action, and indeed the only tense-particles employed 
are those which serve to explain the past and future tenses. 

The characters leaou, “ to complete,” and kw6, “-to 
pass over,” are the commonest of those which are suffixed 
to denote the first, and ^ tseang, “to take,” and ^ 
yaou, “ to want,” are the most frequently used as prefixes 
to mark the second. Thus, ta heu leaou, or ta km i-wv, 
would mean “ he went,” while ia tseang keu or ta yaou keu 
would be “ he will go.” 

In every language, as Marshman has pointed out, “ it 
will sometimes be found necessary* to indicate or declare a 
thing, to command an action to be performed, to express 
it as desirable, obligatory, or possible, to represent it as 
conditional, and to describe it in a general way,” and 
Chinese is no exception to this rule. In the case of the 
active and infinitive moods, position, which, as we have 
already seen, has done so much for Chinese grammar, is 
again equal to the occasion, but the imperative, the optative, 
and the potential moods all, although not always, have their 
distinctive signs. 

The third person of the imperative mood, for instance 
is formed in modem Chinese by prefixing a verb meaning 
either “'to give ” or “ to permit,” and answers exactly to 
our “let.” ta keu is “let him go,” heu 

meaning “ to allow,” “ to permit.” The optative mood is 
formed by the addition of words meaning “to wish” or 
“to desire,” and the potential by the addition of words 
implying “ power,” “ duty,” or “ doubt” 

The above sketch, althbugh necessarily brief, ser\’es to 
show that by carefully following the laws of Chinese 
syntax, it is possible to expresS^ in Chinese, as "exactly as 
in other languages, all the parts’ of speech"in all their 
variety of' number, gender, case, mood, tensd, and person, 
and therefore every shade of meaning which it is possible 
to convey by word of moilth. The difficulties of acquirinigf a 
knowledge of Chinese have hitherto shared that' exaggeration 
which surrounds the unknown. ' It is time that the language 
was better undemtood, and at this period 'of the world’s 
history we cannot afford to leave unnoticed a langnhge’ §6 
ancient as to dwarf into insignificance the anti(|uity of 
western tongues, and one which is the solitary medium of 
commuttication between 400,000,000 of Our feliow-mbn. 

Having thus attempted td ’trace the gr'o^th of the nteratm 
written Chinese character from its first creation as a hiero- 
glyphic to its final development in the more mbdbni 
ideophonetie fdrm, and also the rules v^hich" govern* the 
position of these 'characters in a sentence, offr''bBj&if'wiIl 
nbw be to 'Show the use which Chinese adthors haiie made 
of the charaetets and of' 'thd graihtaar to which th^ are 
subservient. It was obviously necessary -to begin •'trith 
the language, before dealing with the Kterafure, sined'some 
of the leading characteristics of the literature are, as is- the 
caise in every tongue, plainly trac^ble to the fetructure of 
the language. The words of a sentence areas 'a';pifeee*6f 
day in the hands of a potter. If they be soft and! pliabte, 
that is to say, if ‘they bfe capable -of iiiflfectiobs and of 
i^taicticail motion, they 'may be'mdulded 'to express ■with 
varying' vigour ^dnd’forbe the 'highest fancies fiiid noblest 
thbughts of an'Able"'writw in all the -chan^ng beauty of 
poetite dictidn- or* of rhetorical efeqdonce. But if oh the 
other hahd they bd'destitute of inflexion, and be eramp^ 
by inexorable feweof position, 'which cannot for a moment be 
departed ’from, vrithoht a ekdrifice of sense, the result muSt 
Bethat’the'Ifterathrehf wHch they are the edmpondiit pfiffe 
wil'paatakfeto'some extent of their hard unyielding hati^. 

'•'If 'tvh turhlfdt’ a' moment to the poetry of ancient Greece 
an^ ’Borne, find that some of the'fihe^ S&cts’have 
i been produced by the power which the inflexional nature 
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of those languages gave of transposing the position of 
words in a sentence, so as to give vigour and grace to the 
rhythm. To prove the truth of this we have only to take 
some striking passage, and compare it in the origin^ wiii 
a plain straightforward translation in prose. The idea is 
the same in both, but how differently it appeals to the 
imagination of the reader. The gem is there, but it has 
lost the advantage of its setting. It mimt now be judged by 
the prosaic rule of its intrinsic value, with no softening sur- 
roundings to add grace and brilliancy to its natural beauty. 

But the effective weapon which was thus placed in the 
hands of the poets and authors of ancient Greece and Rome 
has been completely denied to Chinese writers. As has 
been explained, tbe language is absolutely without inflexion, 
and the grammar consists so entirely of syntax, that no 
word can be moved out of its determined position in a 
sentence, without either changing its value or rendering it 
meaningless. Thus the literature has lost much of the 
variety and elegance which belongs by nature to that of the 
polysyllabic languages. And we might go beyond this 
and say that the lack of that power of expression which is 
given by syntactical motion has been accompanied by a 
blighting influence on the imaginations of Chmese authors. 
Other causes, to which reference will presently be made, are 
also to some extent responsible for this result; but in our re- 
view of the various branches of Chinese literature, we shall 
find that those which are most dependent for their successful 
development on the powers of imagination are those which 
least repay attention, and that the more excellent are those 
which contain simple narrations of facts, or consist of the 
arguments of the philosopher or of the man of science. 

But notwithstandiog this the Chinese are eminently a 
literary, in the sense of a reading, people. The system of 
making competitive examinations the only royal road to 
posts of honour and emolument, and the law which throws 
these open to everybody who chooses to compete, have 
caused a wider diffusion of book learning among the 
Chinese than is probably to be found among any other 
people. As to the date when the literature first took its 
rise, it is impossible to speak with any certainty. The 
vicissitudes which attended the early manuscripts and 
books which were collected by private individuals and in 
the imperial libraries have been such as to render the 
preservation of any ancient record a matter of wonder, 
Constant references are found in books to works which are 
said to have existed at early dates, but of many of these 
the titles are ah that remain to us now. 

One of the earliest published works on which we can 
lay our hands is the of Changes, the first, and the 
most revered, because the least understood, of the nine 
classics. This work first saw the light within a prison’s 
walla. In the year 1150 b.o. its author Wan Wang was, 
we are told, imprisoned for a political offence, and sought 
to while away the tedium of his confinement by tracing 
out a system of general philosophy from the eight diagrams 
and their 64 combinations invented by the Emperor I^a-he. 
These diagrams have been likened to the mystical numbers 
of Pythagoras, and the leading idea of Wan Wang’s system 
seems to have been founded upon the Chinese notions of 
the creation of the world, according to which all material 
thin^ proceed from two great male and female vivifying 
elements, the Yin and the Tang, which in their turn owe 
their existence to the Tai heih, or the first great cause. 
As Sir John Davis says, this “might, with no great impro- 
priety, be styled a sexual system of tbe universe. They, 
that is to say the Chinese, maintain that when from the 
union of the Yang and the Yin -all existences, both animate 
and inanimate, had been produced, the sexual principle was 
conveyed to and became mhereut in all of them. Thus 
heaven, the sun, day, &c., are considered of the male 


gender ; earth, the moon, night, &c., of the female. This 
notion pervades every department of knowledge in China, 

It exists in their theories of anatomy and medicine, and 
is constantly referred to on every subject. The chief 
divinities worshipped by tbe emperor as high priest of the 
state religion are heaven and earth, which in this sense 
appear to answer in some degree to the oipavbs and -pj in 
the cosmogony of the Greeks.” 

The style and matter of Wan Wang’s writings were, 
however, so cramped and vague that Confucius among 
others attempted the task of elucidating their dark places. 

Many years the sage spent in endeavours to make straight 
that which was so crooked ; and the only result attained 
has been to add some inexplicable chapters to an incom- 
prehensible book. But the fact that it gave rise to a 
system of divination saved it from sharing the fate which, 
lu the year 221 B.c,, befell all books except those on 
medicine, divination, and husbandry, at the band of the 
Emperor Che Hwang-ti of the Tsin dynasty. This monarch 
ordered, for politieal reasons, the destruction of all the 
books to be found within the empire, except those on the 
subjects just mentioned. Fortunately, no monarch, how- 
ever powerful, is able to carry out to the letter an order of 
so inquisitorial a nature ; and the roofs of houses, the walls 
of dwellings, and even the beds of rivers, became the 
receptacles of the literary treasures of the nation until the 
tyranny was overpast. The works of Confucius, the £ook 
of History, the Booh of Odes, the Spring and Autumn 
Annals, together with the Booh of Rites, and the four 
Boohs by the disciples of the sage and of Mencius, were 
all alike condemned to the flames. How all these were 
preserved we know not, but history tells us that, when in 
after years efforts were made to restore the Booh of History, 

28 sections out of the 100 composing the entire work were 
taken down from the lips of a blind man who had treasured 
them in his memory, One other was recovered from a 
young girl in the province of Honan. And these are all 
which would probably have come down to us, had not a 
complete copy been found secreted in the wall of Con- 
fucius’s house, when it was pulled down in the year 140 b.o. 

This Booh of History takes us back to about the time of Book of 
Hoah. It consists of a number of records of the Yu, Hea, History, 
Shang, and Chow dynasties, embracing tbe period from 
the middle of the 24th century b.o. to 721 b.c. These, 
and a number of other MSS., attracted the attention of 
Confucius when he was at the court of Chow, and selecting 
those which he deemed of value, he compiled them in a 
work which he called the Shoo hing or Booh of History. 

This work, as Mr Wells Williams says, “ contains the 
I seeds of all things that are valuable in the estimation of the 
Chinese; it is at once the foundation of their political 
system, their history, and their religious rites, the basis of 
their tactics, music, and astronomy.” For the most part it 
consists of conversations between the kings and their 
ministers, in which are traced out the same patriarchal 
principles of government as guide the rulers of the empire 
at the present day. “Virtue,” said the minister Yih, 
addressing the emperor, “ is the basis of good government ; 
and this consists first in procuring for the people the things 
necessary for their sustenance, such as water, fire, metals, 
wood, and grain. The ruler must also think of rendering 
them virtuous, and of preserving them from whatever can 
injure life and health. When you would caution them, use 
gentle words, when you would correct, employ authority.” 

“ Do not be ashamed of mistakes, and thus make them 
crimes,” was another piece of wholesome advice offered to 
the emperor by his advisers, the effect of which is still 
observable in the outspoken confessions of official incom- 
petence which are daily to be met with in the columns of 
the BeUng Gojsette. 
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As we shall have occasion at a subsequent stage to treat 
at some length of the compilation which stands next on 
the list of the classics, — the Booh of Odes ^ — ^we pass on 
to mention a work whose dicta have entered into the very 
Bodic of marrow of Chinese life— namely the Le he, or Booh of 
Rites. This work is said to have been compiled by the 
duke of Chow in the 12th century b.c., since which time it 
has ever been the guide and rule by which Chinamen have 
regulated all the actions and relations of their lives. No 
every-day ceremony is too insignificant to escape notice, 
and no social and domestic duty is considered to be beyond 
its scope. From the nature of its contents, therefore, it is 
the work of all the classics which has left the most 
palpable impression on the manners and customs of the 
people. Its rules are minutely observed at the present day, 
and one of the six governing boards at Peking — ^the 
Board of Kites — is entirely concerned with seeing that its 
precepts are carried out throughout the empire. 

Speaking of this work, Gallery says with justice, “ In 
ceremonial is summed up the whole soul of the Chinese, 
and to my mind the Booh of Rites is the most exact and 
complete monograph that this nation can give of itself to 
the rest of the world. Its affections, if it has any, are 
satisfied by ceremonial ; its duties are fulfilled by means of 
ceremonial. Its virtues and vices are recognized by cere- 
monial; the natural relations of created beings are essen- 
tially connected with ceremonial ; in a word, for it 
ceremonial is man, the man moral, the man politic, and 
the man reUgious, in their numberless relations with the 
family, society, the state, morality, and religion.” 

Spnii!,' and But though each and all of the classics bear to some 
Autum 1 extent the impress of Confucius, only one, the Ghin Tsew, 

a.ia s. Qj, Spring and Autumn Armais, was written by him. At 

first sight, therefore, a more than usual interest attaches to 
this book, which is not lessened by the statements made by 
the sage himself, and by contemporary scholars concerning 
it. “ The world,” says Mencius, “ was fallen into decay, 
and right principles had dwindled away. Perverse dis- 
courses and oppressive deeds were again waxen rife. Cases 
were occurring of ministers who murdered their rulers, and 
of sons who murdered their fathers. Confucius was afraid, 
and made the Ghwn tsew.” As soon as it appeared, we are 
told that rebellious ministers quaked with fear and 
undutiful sons were overcome vrith terror, “ Its righteous 
decisions,” said Confucius himself, “ I ventured to make.” 

The title also of the book, we are told, was given it, 
because its commendations were life-giving like spring, 
and its censures life-witbering like autumn. The expectant 
student might therefore be excused for anticipating in its 
pages an iutellectual treat. He would look to have the 
history of the period dealt with treated as a sustained 
narrative, interspersed with sage reflections and deep 
analyses of the characters and circumstances of the time. 
He would expect to find praise and blame distributed with 
a discriminating pen, and the foul crimes of regicide and 
murder denounced in impassioned outbursts of indignation. 
But how different is the book when we take it up ! In 
the words of Dr Legge— “ Instead of a history of events 
woven artistically together, we find a congeries of the 
briefest possible intimations of matters in which the court 
and state of Loo were more or less concerned, extending 
over 242 years, without the slightest tincture of literary 
ability in the composition, or the slightest indication of 
judicial opinion on the part of the writer. The paragraphs 
are always brief. Each one is designed to commemorate 
a fact; but whether that fact be a display of virtue calcu- 
lated to command our admiration, or a deed of atrocity 
fitted to awaken our disgust, it can hardly be said that 
there is anything in the language to convey to us the 
shadow of an idea of the author’s feeling about it. The 


notices, for we cannot call them narratives, are absolutely 
unimpaasioned. A base murder and a s hining act of 
heroism are chronicled just as the eclipses of the sun 
are chronicled. So and so took place : that is all. No 
details are given; no judgment is expressed.” 

The following extract from the annals of a year taken at 
random will be sufficient to show that Dr Legge’s remarks 
are well founded. ‘'1. In the 15th year in spring the 
duke went to Tse. 2. A body of men from Tsoo invaded 
Sea. 3. In the third month the duke had a meeting with 
the marquis of Tse and others, when they made a covenant 
in Mow-Kew, and then went on to Kwang. 4. Eung-suu 
Gaou led a force and, with the great officers of the other 
princes, endeavoured to relieve Sen. 5. In summer in the 
5th month the sun was eclipsed. 6. In autumn in the 7th 
month an army of Tse and an army of Tsoo invaded Le. 

7. In the 8th month there were locusts. 8. The duke’s 
daughter went to her home in Tsang. 9, On Ke-mao, the 
last day of the moon, the temple of E-pih was struck by 
lightning. 10, In winter a body of men from Sung invaded 
Tsaou,” And so on page after page. 

Having thus reviewed the Five Classics, we will now The Four 
briefly consider the Four Boohs which, together with those 
just mentioned, make up the full complement of the Fine 
Glassies. The first three of them — the Ta-heS or Great 
Learning, the Chung-ymig or the Doctrine of the Mean, 
and Lm-yu or Confucian Analects— ax& all by the pupils 
and followers of the sage; while the fourth, the M&ng-tsze, 
or the Worhs of Mencius, is by a disciple of that pHloso- 
pher. All these, therefore, represent the views of Con- 
fucius, and if we ask what those views point to, we find 
that they may be summed up in the admonition ; “‘Walk 
in the trodden paths.” For as Confucius said of himself, 
he came not to originate but to fulfil, and the primary 
object of his teaching was to revive in a dissolute age the 
purity, or supposed purity, of former generations; to quote 
against the roues of his day the examples of the ancients, 
whom he believed to have been scrupulous in fulfilling 
the universal obligations existing between sovereign and 
minister, between father and son, between husband and wife, 
and between friend and friend. He taught that man was 
a microcosm, and that by striving to improve himself by 
acquiring knowledge, by purifying his thoughts, by rectify- 
ing his heart, and by cultivating his person, he would then 
be able to regulate his family. When he could regulate 
his family, he might then be able to govern a state ; and 
when he could govern a state, he might then be trusted to 
rule au empire. The empire was as one family ; and as it 
was the part of the emperor to cherish and guard his people 
as a father does a child, so it was the duty of the people to 
render willing and submissive obedience to their sovereign. 

It is due to these political opinions that Confucius has 
become such an object of respect to both rulers and the 
ruled. The former see in his teaching a ready argument 
for the maintenance of their authority, and the people, 
believing that heaven has constituted for them rulers and 
teachers, whose duty it is to extend favour and maintain 
tranquillity throughout the empire, have at the same time 
learnt to hold that when the ruler ceases to be a minister 
of God for good, he forfeits the title by which he holds the 
throne. Confucius was ambitious, and was a courtier as 
well as philosopher, and beyond tffis point he avoided in 
any shape or way indicating the manner in which an 
oppressive ruler should he induced to abdicate. No such 
consideration influenced his disciple Mencius, who, being 
superior to the ordinary ambitions of man, was snperior 
also to their common timidities, and who with much 
boldness of utterance freely taught that the people were the 
most important element in a nation, and the sovereign was 
the lightest ; and he did not scruple to admit the conclusion 
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tkafc aa iniquitous ruler should be dethroned, and, if dr- 
cumstances required it, that he should be put to death. 

The Confucmn Andeds and the Worhs of Mmcius differ 
in their construction from the Great learning and the 
Doctrine of the Mean, both of wMch are continuous 
treatises by individual authors; Tvliereas the two first 
named are records of the sayings and doings of the two 
sages, compiled from memory by their faithful disciples, 
and somewhat resemble m construction, but at a vast 
interval, the plan of the Gospel narrative. 

"We have dwelt at some length on the classics, because, 
since they are the sacred books of China, it is natural to 
suppose that in them we may find the mainspring of the 
Doctiine national literature. Unfortunately, to some extent this is 
and style of and Confucius has much to answer for, both as 

Confaeius. teaching and the literary model he bequeathed 

to his countrymen. Instead of encouraging his disciples to 
think for themselves, to look into their own hearts, and to 
acquire that personal knowledge that enables a man to 
stand alone, he led them out both by precept and example 
into the dreary waste of cold formalism, in which all 
individuality is lost, and all force and or^aUty of thinking 
is crushed out. It may be said that, as far as his teachings 
were concerned, he strove to suit his system to the capacity 
of his audience; and that he was successful in so doing 
is proved by the fact that for twenty-two centuries liis 
name has been revered and his precepts have been fol- 
lowed by his countiymen of whatever rank and station in 
life. 

As has been well observed by Wells Williams, “If 
Confucius had transmitted to posterity such works as the 
Ilhd, the De Ojfciis, or the Dialogues of Plato, he would 
no doubt have taken a higher rank among the commanding 
intellects of the world ; but it may be reasonably doubted 
whether Ms influence among his own countiymen would 
have been as good or as lasting. The variety and minute- 
ness of his instructions for the nurture and education of 
children, the stress belays upon filial duty, the detail' of 
etiquette and conduct he gives for the intercourse of all 
classes and ranks in'society, characterize his writings from 
those of all philosophers in other countries, who, compari- 
tively speaking, gave small thought to the education of the 
young. The F<m Books and the Five Glassies would not, 
as far as regards their intrinsic character in comparison 
with other productions, be considered anything more than 
curiosities in literature, for their antiquity and language, 
were it not for the incomparable influence they have exerted 
over so many millions of minds,” 

But no such apology can be offered for the example he 
set them in the substance and style of his writings. And 
we are forced to the conclusion tW, though a man of great 
force of character, he was yet strangely devoid of imagina- 
tion, And that, in his blind admiration for the ancients, he 
eonstraiued himself to walk humbly and passively in the 
paths that had been traced by others. At all events he 
has done his countrymen au irreparable injury The 
inflexible sterility of the earliest specimens of' literature 
might possibly have been the characteristic of a particular 
ph^e in the national mind, but Confucius helped to 
perpetuate it throughout all generations. As might • be 
expected,'* in no class of the literature is the effect thus 
produbed -more apparent than in the commentaries .on the 
classics?* 'f These- works are to be numbered by thousands, 
and, with some, few exceptions, they are, as has been -said 
qf the..writingstof>|!he scribes at the time of our Lord, cold 
in! manner, secondhand and iterative in their very essence ; 
wirii no freshness in dhjem^ ino force, no fire ; .servile' to all 
aiithorifey, opposed' to '‘all independehce.; neter passing a 
hair’s-breadth beyond, the careMy-watohed boundary line 
of precedent’; Ml of balanced 'infeienSce and- orthodox 
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hesitancy, and impossible literalism; elevating mere mem ory 
above genius, and repetition above originality. 

But whatever may be the shortcoming of Confucius as a 
writer, the respect he felt and inculcated for letters gave 
an impetus to literature. Following the example he set, 
m e n began to compile the histories of the various states ; 
and authors with a turn for more original compositioa 
busied themselves with the production of works on such 
arts and sciences, including medicine, mathematics, law, 
and husbandry, as were known to them. It was just as 
this new industry was beginning to flourish that the 
Emperor Che Hwang-ti, to whom reference has already 
been made, an able and ambitious prince, ascended the 
throne. By a judicious mixture of force and diplomacy, 
he abolished the feudal states, into which the empire had 
up to his time been divided, and drew all power and 
authority into his own hands. 

Estimating the traditions of the past to he almost as 
potent as Confucius had supposed, and for that very reason 
deeming them as dangerous to the existence of his rule as 
Confucius had considered them to be beneficial to the 
empire, he determined to break with them once and for ever. 

He therefore issued an order that all books should be burned, Wliolehale 
except those containing records of his own reign; that all destiuctioi 
who dared to speak together about the Book of Odes or the 
Book of History (harmless subjects enough, one would 
think) should be put to death, and their bodies exposed in 
the market-place ; that those who should make mention of 
the past, so as to blame the present, should be put to 
death along with their relatives ; and that any one possess- 
ing a hook after the lapse of thirty days from the issuing 
of the ordinance should be branded and sent to labour on 
the Great Wall for four years. The publication of this 
edict was followed shortly afterwards by an order for the 
execution of upwards of 460 scholars who had failed to 
obey the mandate of the emperor. 

Curiously enough it was during the reign of this Inventum 
uncompromising enemy to literature that the brush-pencil of '’runt- 
as at present used in China for writing purposes, was in- 
vented,— an invention which implies that about this time ° 
a substitute was found for the bamboo tablets which had 
up to that period served the purposes of paper. At first 
this new material was a kind of closely woven silk. But 
this was soon found to be as unsuitable for general pur- 
poses from its expense as the tablets had been from their 
cumbrousness ; and shortly after the establishment of the 
Han dynasty, when the decrees of Che Hwang-ti were re- 
versed and every encouragement was given by the state 
to men of letters, the Marquis Tsae “ invented the manu- 
facture of paper from the inner bark of trees, ends of hemp, 
old rags, and fishing-nets.” The increased facDity thus 
afforded for the multiplication of books was eagerly taken 
advantage of ; and from the Annals of the Han dynasty, 

206 B.O.' to 26 A.D., we learn that the imperial library of 
that reigoing house consisted of 3123 sections on the 
classics, 2705 on philosophy, 1318 of poetry, 790 on 
military affairs, 2528 on mathematics, and 868 on medicine. 

But at the end of the second century an insurrection, 
which brought the Han dynasty to a dose, gave another 
check to the growing literary taste. And though the then 
reigning emperor, in his flight from his capital at Lo-yang, 
attempted to carry off the contents of the imperial library, 
only M the boolm reached their destmation at Chang-gan, 

•and the remnant was shortly after given to the flames by 
the successful revolutionists. , i . 

Such .as had -been the course of literature up to this time, invPBtiofl 
so it continued until the close of tie 6th century, when the 
art’of printing, which became known in Europe pearly 900 
years ’later, was invented' in China, ' A well-known Chinese 
Ehcyclopaedia tells us that on the 8th day of the, 12th month 
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of the thirteenth year of the reign of Wan-ti (593 a.d,)» constitution amidst the recurring wrecks of neighbouring 
it was ordained by a decree that the various texts in circu- states, she has had the means at her command of collecting 
lation should be collected, and should be engraved on wood, masses of ethnological information which are beyond the 
to be printed and published. Thus within a few years of reach of any other people. The movements of the tribes in 
the time when St Augustine brought the enlightening Central Asia, to which her poUcy has largely contributed, 
influences of Christianity to these Isles, the art of printing are all clearly traced in the dynastic annals j and it was 
— a civilizing agency second only to Christianity — ^was with the view of placing the record of these within the 
made known in China. But at first comparatively little reach of European readers that a proposal was recently 
use seems to have been made of the invention, for we are made to translate, as a beginning, the history of the Han 
told that though it made some way during the Tang (618- djmasty. 

907) and the five following dynasties t'907-960), it only Allied to these annals axe the topographical works of Topo- 
arrived at its full development under the Snag dynasty China, which for breadth of scope and for minuteness of fiVapMcal 
(960-1127). It was during this last epoch that a further detail are scarcdy to be equalled in the literature of any 
improvement was made in the art hy the introduction of other country. The most generally comprehensive of these 
movable types, by a blacksmith named Pe Ghing. This is the Ta Tsing yih tmig chi, which forms a geography of 
inventor, writes M. Julien, used to take a paste of fine and the empire, together with the Chinese districts of Mongolia 
glutinous clay, and make of it regular plates of the thick- and Manchuria as existing since the accession of the 
ness of a piece of money, on which he engraved the present dynasty. This work, which consists of 356 books, 
characters. Eor each character he made a type, which he was published at Peking in the year 1744. In it each 
hardened at the fire. He then placed an iron plate on the province, each prefecture, each department, and each dis- 
table, and covered it with a cement composed of resin, trict is separately dealt with ; and all are severally treated 
wax, and lime. When he wanted to print, he took an of under the following twenty-four headings : — 1. A table 
iron frame divided hy perpendicular threads of the same of the changes which the district to be described has 
metal, and placing it on the iron plate, ranged his types in undergone during the successive dynasties from the Han 
it. The plate was then held near the fire, and when the downwards ; 2. Maps ; 3. A list of the distances from 
cement was sufficiently melted, a wooden board was pressed the various places to the chief towns of the department ; 
tightly upon it, so as to render the surface of the type 4. Its astronomical bearings ; 5. Its ancient geography ; 
perfectly even. This method was neither convenient nor 6. Its geographical position and its notable localities ; 7. 
expeditious, so says a Chinese writer, •when only a few copies The manners and customs of the inhabitants; 8. Its 
of a book were to be printed; but when a large number fortified places; 9. Its colleges and schools; 10. The 
were required, it printed them off at a prodigious speed. census of the population; 11. The taxes on land; 12. Its 
Historical At this and at later periods the art of printing has been mountains and rivers ; 13. Its antiquities ; 14. Its means 
records, turned to no better purpose in China than to the publica- of defence ; 15. Its bridges ; 16. Its dykes ; 17. Its tombs 
tion of the histories of the various dynasties. Debarred and monuments ; 18. Its temples and ancestral halls ; 19. 
both by the nature of the material at their command and Its Buddhist and Taouist temples ; 20. Patriotic native 
by a lack of original genius from indulging in the higher officials from the time of the Han dynasty do'wnwards ; 21. 
branches of imaginative writing, Chinese authors have Celebrated men and things; 22. Illustrious women; 23. 
devoted themselves 'with untiring energy and 'with very Saints and immortals ; 24. The products of the soil, 
considerable ability to the compilation of information con- On this model distinct topographies have also been com- 
cerning the physical and political features of their own and piled, under official superintendence, of every province, 
the neighbouring countries. Each dynasty has its official every prefecture, every department, and almost every 
chronicle of these subjects, and the celebrated collection of district. And not only this, hut the water-ways of China, 
twenty-one histories, which forms a weE-nigh unbroken as weU as the rivers of Manchuria, Mongolia, and Tibet, 
record of the nation’s annals, by contemporary authors, have aE been accurately surveyed and minutely described, 
from the 3d century b.c. down to the middle of the 17tli The narrow train of thought, however, into which the 
century, forms a notable monument of the indefatigable system of Chinese education has compressed the mind of 
industry of their authors. The edition of this huge work the people tends to develop in them a faculty for the 
which stands on the shelves of the Chinese library at the observation of minute details rather than to foster the 
British Museum is contained in sixty-six European-bound power of taking a correct comprehensive view of any wide 
volumes of foEo size. lu order to facUitate the process of subject. ' This peculiarity is observable in the class of 
reference the different histories of which it is composed, works just spoken of; for whEe they are wonderfully accu- 
though they vary considerably in extent, are aE formed on rate as to detaEs, their maps and general descriptions are 
the same model. First in order come the Imperial Records, often vague and nntrustworlhy. Bat when we remtober 
which consist of the purely poEtical events which occurred how only recently the very important duty of causing snr- 
in each reign; then foEow the Memoirs, including articles veys to be made of the British Islands has been tmder- 
on mathematical chronology, rites, music, jurisprudence, taken by the Government, it becomes ns rather to speak 
poEtical economy, state sacrifices, astronomy, elemental with respect of the ener^ and wisdom shown by the Chuiese 
influences, geography, Eterature, biographies, and records topographers, than to criticise too closely their shortcomings, 
of the neighbouring countries. It would not be dealing fairly by Chinese literature were Encydo- 

On aE these subjects they contain a vast amount of we fo leave this part of our subject without referring to 
valuable and varied information, mnch of which possesses the • historical and Eteraty encyelopmdias which form so 
considerable interest for European readers. The position very notable a feature in every library throughout the 
which China, as a nation, has occupied and maintained c(mnfzry. The b^t known of these compilations, and the 
' through so many centuries has been such' as- to render her one which may he taien as a specimen of the class, is the 
the natural depository of the annals of the kingdoms’ of Wd% 'hem 4wng kam, hy Ma Twan-lin. This wqrkffias 
Central and Eastern Asia. With Burmah, Cochin-CMiia, been inoTe largely drawn upon by European authprt Idan 
Tibet, Ea^an, and Corea as her vasSels, with a never-cearing • has -any othdr Ohiaese book of reference, and those* “Who, are 
relationship wilh the tribes of CentralAsia^ kept up primes best acquainted with it are those who speak most highly in 
and cireumstances changed, now as sul^'teots, now'^ allies, >Sia'praise.-“One cannot cease to admire,” says RemUsat, 
and now as 'eneiMeS;,'^oh6 n n cba.ng i‘ng in -her political depth of researeh-wHch the author was* compeEed to 
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make in order to collect his materials, the sagacity he has 
shown, in the arrangement of them, and the clearness and 
precision with which he has presented tMs multitude of 
objects in every light. It may fairly be said that this 
excellent work is a library in itself, and that if Chinese 
literature coutained nothing else, it would be worth while 
to learn the language in order to read it. One has only 
to choose the subject one wishes to study, and one finds all 
the facts recorded and classified, all the sources of iuforma- 
tion indicated, and all the authorities cited and discussed,” 
“It elevates our opinion,” says Wells Williams, “of a 
nation whose literature can boast of a work like this ex- 
hibiting such patient investigation and candid comparison 
of authorities, such varied research and just diserimination 
of what is truly important, and so extensive a mass of facts 
and opinions upon every subject of historical interest.'^ 

In point of sme and importance, however, this encyclo- 
pedia' yields place to one other, entitled Koo km too shoo 
tseihching, ox A Gomplete Collection of Ancient and Modern 
Booh. During the reign of the Emperor Kang-he (1661- 
1721) it occurred to that monarch that, in view of the 
gradual alterations which were bemg introduced into the 
texts of works of interest and value, it would be advisable 
to reprint such from the old editions. He therefore 
appointed a commission, and directed tiiem to reprint in 
one huge collection all such works as they might deem 
worthy of preservation. A complete set of copper type was 
cast for the undertaking, and when the commisioners 
brought their labours to a close, they were able to lay 
before the emperor a very palpable proof of their diligence 
in the shape of a compilation consistmg of 6109 volumes. 
The contents they divided under thirty-two heads, embrac- 
ing works on every subject contained in the national 
literature. Only a small edition was printed off in the 
first instance, and before long the Government, yielding to 
the necessities of a severe monetary crisis, ordered the 
copper type employed to print it to he melted down for 
cash, Thus only a few copies of the first edition are in 
existence, and it is but rarely that one finds its way into 
the market. It so happens, however, that one is now (lb7 6) 
for sale at Peking, and it is much to be hoped that this copy 
of a work which is the largest in the world, uni(iue of its 
kind, and incapable of reproduction, may, though at present 
fate is adverse, find its way to the shelves of some one of 
the great libraries of the West. 

Space would fail were we even to refer to the immense 
number of biographies and of works on the sciences, on 
education, and on jurisprudence, which have from time to 
time issued, and are still issuing, from the presses in China. 
Not need the literature of the religious sects of China — the 
Oonfucianists, the Buddhists, and the Taouists — detain us 
long, since the works of Confucius have already been 
noticed, aad since the great bulk of Chinese Buddhist 
literature is of Indian origin. It remains, therefore, for 
us to refer only to the Taouist literature, which has its 
foundation in The SAtra of Reason and of Vvrtw by Laou- 
tsze, the founder of the sect. Like Confucius, of whom he 
was a contemporaiy, he held office at the court of Chow ; 
but being less ambitious than the sage, he retired early 
from his post, and we are told that as he passed the frontier 
on his way westward, whither we knownot, he placed in the 
hands of the officer in charge of the frontier guard a small 
volume, which embodied the results of his meditations. 
According to the interpretation put upon his system thus 
expounded by the famous commentator Choo He, it would 
appear to bear a strong analogy to those of the Quietists 
and Manicheists. “ Laou-tsze’s scheme of philosophy,” he 
tells us, “ consists in modesty, self-emptiness, in being void 
of desires, piet and free from exertion, in being self-empty, 
retiring, and self -controlling in actual life,” But beyond 


this his great object seems to have been to elucidate and 
develop Ws idea of the relations between something which 
he calls Taou and the universe. To this Taou, Laou-tsze 
refers all things as the ultimate ideal unity of the universe. 

All things originate from Taou, conform to Taou, and to 
Taou they at last return Formless, it is the cause of form. 

It is an eternal road ] along it all beings and all things 
walk ; but no being made it, for it is being itself, and yet 
nothing. It is the path, and also the path-goers, and ever}"- 
thing and nothing, and the cause and effect of all. 

This is a sufficiently mystical foundation to allow of any 
superstructures, however wildly superstitious, to be based 
upon it. And just as the religion of ancient Borne became 
incrusted and overlaid by superstitious vanities gathered 
from Egypt, and from wherever the Roman arms penetrated, 
so the teachings of Laou-tsze have been debased and 
disfigured in the bauds of later writers, wmo, casting aside 
his profound speculations, busy themselves with the pursuit 
of immortality, the search after the philosopher’s stone, the 
use of amulets, with the observance of fasts and sacrifice-s, 
rituals and charms, and the indefinite multiplication of 
objects of worship 

In China, as elsewhere, the first development of literary Poetiy. 
talent is found in poetry. The songs and ballads which 
form the Book of Odes, already spoken of, date back to a jjnok of 
time long antecedent to the production of any works of Odes, 
which we have knowledge. In those early days, before 
China was China, the then empire w^as divided into a 
number of feudal states, all of which, however, acknow- 
ledged fealty to the ruling sovereign, at whose court were 
a number of music-masters and historiographers, whose 
duty it was to collect and set to music the songs of the 
people, and to preserve the historical records of the empire. 

In strict imitation of the surroundings of their liege lord 
the feudatory princes numbered among their retmues 
officers of like position and professing similar functions. 

At stated intervals these princes, accompanied by their 
followings, were in the habit of meeting the king at certain 
recognized places to take orders for the future and to receive 
credit or blame as the case might be for their past conduct. 

On such occasions the music masters would carry with them 
the ballads and songs collected in their principalities, and 
present them to their superior at the royal court. These 
he would collect and classify, reminding one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s minister, who, according to the Spectator, 

“had all manner of books and ballads brought to him, of 
what kind soever, and took great notice how much they 
took with the people upon which he would, and certainly 
might very well judge of their present dispositions, and of 
the most proper way of applying them according to his 
own purposes.” Thus it happened, that at the time of 
Confucius there existed an official collection of some 3000 
songs. On these the sage set to work, and, in the words 
of the historian Sze-ma Tseen, “ he rejected those which 
were only repetitions of others, and selected those which 
would be serviceable for the inculcation of propriety and 
righteousness.” Such he arranged to the number of 311 
under four heads, namely, “National Airs,” the “Lesser” 
and the “ Greater Eulogies,” and the “ Song of Homage,” and 
gave the title of She king, or Book of Odes, to the collection. 

If we can imagine ourselves seated in the study of the 
royal minister, searching with him into the ballads thus 
laid before us for an indication of the temper and mind of 
the people among whom they had had their birth, we 
should be inclined to congratulate him on the easy task 
entrusted to him of governing such a population. Through 
moat of them there breathes a ^[uiet calm and patriarchal 
simplicity of thought and life. There are few sounds of 
war, Httle tumult of the camp, but, on the contrary, a 
spirit of peaceful repose, of family love, and of religious 
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feeling. We have brought before the mind's eye the 
lowly cottage, where dwell a family united by the bonds 
of affection and of duty. Their food is the produce of the 
soil and the spoils of the chase. The highest ambition of 
the men is to excel as archers and charioteera, and their 
religious worship is the same as that which, untainted by 
Buddhism or any other form of philosophical teaching, is 
now practised at the imperial temples of heaven and earth, 
by the emperor only as high priest. Their wives are 
objects of affection and respect, and though in one song w-e 
find the belief expi essed that “ a wise 'woman will ruin a 
city," yet there seems to have been abundance of regard 
for honest housewives who did their duty, who shared 
the tod of their husbands, and enjoyed with them the 
simple pleasures within their reach. 

It is true that now and again we meet with traces of 
scenes of revelry bordering on licentiousness; but their 
idyllic surroundings, and the absence of all violence, deprive 
the most dissolute descriptions of aU vulgarity and coarse- 
ness. More serious by far are the waihng complaints ot 
misrule and tyranny under which the subjects of certain 
princes groan. But even here there are no signs of 
insubordination or tumult; the remedy which suggests 
itself to a people patient and long-suffering to a degree 
is to emigrate beyond the reach of the tyrant, not to rise 
in rebellion against Mm. In the following lines, for 
instance, the writer begs his friends to fly with him from 
the oppression and misery prevailing in his native state, 
which he likens to the north wdnd and tMckly falling 
snow : — 

“ Cold blo-ws the Iforth -wind ; 

Thickly falls the snow. 

Oh come all ye that love me. 

Let’s join hands and go. 

Can we any longer stay, 

■Victims to” this dire dismay ? ’’ 

Poxes and crows were looked upon as creatures of evil 
omen, and so, giving play to his imagination, he tells us 
that the only variations noticeable in the monotony of the 
present distress were these prognostics of future evil, in 
these words ; — 

"Nought red is seen but foxes, 

Nor aught else black but crows, 

Oh come all ye that love me, 

Let ’s fly before our foes. 

Can we any longer stay, 

Victims to this dire dismay i 

Though the style and diction of these songs are of the 
simplest description, yet through some of them there runs 
a rich vein of sentiment, and in forming a judgment on 
them it is necessary to remember that they are not studied 
poems, but simply what they profess to be, songs of the 
people. Like all political ballads also, many of them refer 
to contemporary events about which we know next to 
nothing. We are therefore much in the hands of the 
commentators, and they tell us that the following song is 
intended to depict a rural scene, in wMch an industrious 
wife impresses on her husband the necessity of early rising, 
and encourages Mm to make ■virtuous and respectable 
acquaintances : — 

“ ‘ Get up, b-usband, here ’a the ^y ! ’ 

‘ Not yet, wife, the dawn [s still grey. 

Get up, sir, and on the right 
See the morning star shines bright. 

Shake off slumber, and prepare 
Ducks and geese to shoot and snare. 

‘ All your darts and line may kill 
I will dress for yon with sloU. 

Thus, a blithesome hour we ’ll pass, 

Brightened by a cheerful glass ; 

"While your lute its aid imparts 
To gratify and soothe our hearts. 


" ‘ On all whom you may wish to know 
I ’ll girdle ornaments bestow ; 

And girdle ornaments I ’ll send 
To any one who calls you friend ; 

With him whose love for you’s abiding 
My girdle ornaments divitling.’ ’’ 

{TJie Book of Odes, pt. i. bk. vii. Ode 8.) 

One other we will quote, taken from the songs of homage, 
or hymns which were sung either by or before the emperor 
when he sacrificed as high priest to God. "We are told 
that tMs one was sung by King Seuen on the occasion of a 
great drought in the 8 th century b.c. In it he expostulates 
with God for bringing this misery upon him, and expresses 
his belief that he had a right to expect succour instead of 
disaster from the Most High. 

“ Biightly resplendent m the sky levolved 
The milky way. 

The monaich cried, Alas ! 

What Clime is ours, that Heaven thus sends on us 
Death and Disorder, that with blow on blow 
Famine attacks us ? 

Surely I bare graJged 
To God no victims ; all our store is spent 
Of tokens. Why is it I am not lieanl ? 

Rages the di ought. The hills aie parclied, and dry 
The streams. The demon of the di ought 
Destroys like one who scatters fiery flames 
'rei rifled by the bummg heat my heart, 

5ly mourning heart, seems all consumed with fire. 

Tbp many dukes and ministers of the past 
Pay me no heed 

0 God ! from Thy great Heaven 
Send me permission to withdraw myself 
Into seclusion. 

Fearful is the drought. 

I hesitate, I diead to go away. 

"Why has the drought been sent upon my land ? 

No cause for it know I. Full early rose 
Jly prayers for a good year ; not late was I 
In off ring sacrifice unto the Lords 
Of the four q^uarters and the land. 

Afar 

In the high Heaven God listens not. And yet 
Surely a reverent man as I have been 
To all intelligent Spirits should not he 
The victim of theii overwhelming wrath.’’ 

{TJieBook of Odes, pt. iii. bk. iii. Ode i.) 

Such is the poetry of the Booh of Odes, and such we 
should have expected to find it, since the earliest specimens 
of poetry in every land partake of a simple and religious 
nature, are crude in their measure, and are wanting in that 
harmony wMch is begotten of study and cultivation. The 
CMnese say of poetry that the Booh of Odes may be likened 
to its roots, that during the Han and Wei dynasties it 
hurst into foliage, and that during the Tang dynasty 
(620-907) it came into full bloom. Cerfainly the change L.i.ter 
that came over it after the time of Confucius is very I'cetry 
marked. Instead of the peaceful odes of his day, we find 
pieces reflecting the unsettled condition of political and 
social affairs. Songs breathing fire and sword, mingled 
with wild fancies, the offspring of Taouist teaching, have 
taken the place of the domestic ballads of the Booh of Odes, 

The simple monotheistic belief of the early Chinese is 
exchanged for a superstitious faith in a host of gods and 
goddesses, who haunt every hill, and dance in every glade. 

As a specimen of the poetry of this period, we may quote 
the following " Lament of a Soldier on a Campaign,” by 
Sun Tsze-king, of the Wei dynasty : — 

“ On the hiHy way hlo-ws the morning breeze ; the 
Autumn shrubs are veiled in mist and rain. 

The whole dty escorts us far on our way, pro'viding us 
with rations for a thousand li. 

Their very worst have the three Fates done. Ah me 
how can I be saved t There is nought more 
bitter than an early death Do not the Gods desire 
to gain perpexuai youth ? 

V. — 84 
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A.3 Sorrow and Happiness, so are Fortune and Misfortune 
intermingled Heaven and Earth are the 
moulds in wHch we are formed, and in them is 
there nothing which does not bear significance. 

Far into the future looks the sage, early striving to 
avert calamity. But who can examine his own 
heart, scrutinize it by the light of heaven, regulate 
it for hi3 present life, and preserve it for the 
old age which is to come ? 

Longer grows the distance from what I have left 

behind me : my trouble 's greater than I can hear.” 

With other poets this new phase of belief encouraged a 
contempt for life, and an uncertainty of all beyond it ; and 
the-se during the first two centuries gave vent to their 
indifference in odes advocating the Epicurean philosophy, 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Eght 
short dynasties, times of confusion and disorder, followed 
after the Han dynasties (206 b.g. to 221 A.P.) and then 
came the Tang dynasty (620-907), a penod which is 
looked back upon as being the golden age of literature, as, 
indeed, it was in every field which marks a nation’s 
greatness. It was during this epoch that imperial armies 
occupied Bokhara and Samarcand, that the Buddhist 
traveller Heuen-tsang made his way to India, and to 
every spot rendered sacred by the presence of Buddha, 
aud that the softening influences of Christianity were 
introduced by the Hestorians into the very heart of the 
empire. It was a ti me of prosperity and peace. Literature 
flourished, and skill and art were employed to soften and 
add harmony to the national poetry. The four syllables, 
of which neatly all the lines in the Booh of Odes were 
composed, were exchanged for five and seven. The sub- 
jects also paftook of the change, Le Tai-pih, the greatest 
poet of his time, tuned his lyre to notes on the pleasures 
of wine and of beauty, which would have done honour to 
Anacreon. Evening feasts amid the parterres of gardens 
rich with the bloom of a thousand flowers furnished themes 
upon which he aud his imitators were never tired of dilating. 
Such sonnets are sometimes pretty, and occasionally the 
ideas they contain are striking ; but the disadvantages of 
the language and of educatiou weigh heavily upon their 
authors, and they seldom rise beyond the level of the merest 
mediocrity. The following is taken from the writings of 
the poet just mentioned, and is translated lineatim, et 
veriatim t — 

A Solitary Caronm on a Day in Spring 
“ The east wind fans a gentle breeze. 

The streams and trees glory in the brightness of the Spring, 

The bright sun illuminates the green shrubs, 

And the falling flowers are scattered and fly away. 

The solitary cloud retreats to the hollow hiH, 

The birds return to their leafy haunts. 

Eveiy being hps a refuge whither he may turn, 

1 alone have nothing to which to cling. 

So, seated opposite the moon shining o’er the cM, 

I drink and sing to the fragrant blossoms.” 

Of epic poetry the Chinese know nothing, and this need 
not surprise us when we remember how entirely that style 
of writing was an importation from Greece into Western 
Europe; and Voltaire tells us that, when he was thinking 
of publishing the Sewiade, he consulted a friend on the 
subject, who recommended him to give up the undertaking, 

“ said he, “ the French have not epic heads." Neither 
harp the Ctinese. A sustained effort of imagination is 
.difficult to them, aud the strict laws of rhyme a nd metre 
Dramalio which hamper the poet would make a lengthened poem in 
literature. Chinese the |york of a lifetime. It is probably due to this 
cause that tlrejli|;,erature shows no instance of real dramatic 
poetry., Their dramas abound with short lyrical pieces, 
which are introduced to break the monotony of the dialogue ; 
but dramas in verse are unknown, except in the case of 
low playp written in vulgar rhythm. As, however, love” 
for the drama is one of the most- noticenbleifeatees of thC' 1 
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Ohinese character, every encouragement has been given to 
playwrights, and this branch of literature is therefore well 
supplied both as regards matter and bulk. The most 
celebrated plays are contained in a collection entitled The 
Hundred Plays of the Yuen Dynasty, many of which have 
been translated into European languages, and one of which, 
the Orphan of Chaoic, served as the groundwork of Voltaire’s 
tragedy, DOrphelin de la Chine. Their dramas are divided 
in the playbooks into acts, generally four or five, but as 
there is au absence of ad scenery, and as the dresses are 
never changed during the piece, the acting is as a rule 
continuous throughout without break or interval. The 
stage directions are given in fcbeir books as in ours, but 
not with the same minuteness. “ Enter” and “ exit” are 
expressed by “ascend” and “descend,” and “aside,” by 
“ turn the back and say.” By the rules of the Chinese, 
as was the case also in the Greek drama, only two players 
are allowed to have possession of the stage at any one time. 

This, aud the absence of all scenery, obb'ges the dramatists 
to put in the mouths of the actors long pieces of spoken 
narrative, much after the manuer of the prologues in the 
plays of Euripides, which appear tame and heavy to a 
European spectator accustomed to have the plot and locality 
explained by dialogue and scenery. The plots are for the 
most part simple and well sustained. The unities, though 
sometimes observed, are more often disregarded, especially 
that of place, the characters being freq.uently sent to different 
parts of the country in the same act, and made to inform 
the audience of their whereabouts by the simple expedient 
of walking up and down the stage, and exclaiming, “Now 
I am at such and such a place,” or “ at such and such a 
house.” The acting, generally speaking, is good. The 
Chinese are actors by nature, and are no doubt a good deal 
improved by their iriherent cunning and want of .sincerity, 
which make them quick of observation and fertile in 
' resource, and in every-day life enable them easily to catch 
the tone of those with whom they associate, and on the 
stage to assume the characters they wish to represent. 

The theatre is in China, as it was in Greece, national 
and religious. It is under the direct control of the law, 
and is closed hy imperial edict during all periods of public 
mourning, while at the same time it plays a prominent part 
at all the yearly religions festivals. In order to give some Abstract 
idea of the substance and plot of a Chinese dt'-ma, I wiD 
quote from Sir John Davis’s OUm an abstracr of a play, 
which he has translated and published at full length, entitled 
The Heir in Old Age. This piece serves, as is observed by 
the translator, to illustrate the consequences which the 
Chinese attach to the due performance of the oblations at 
the tombs of departed ancestors, and also the true relation 
of the handmaid to the legitimate wife. The dramatis 
persons are, he says, “ made up entirely of the members of 
a family in the middle class of life, consisting of a rich old 
man, his wife, a handmaid, his nephew, his son-in-law, and 
his daughter.” The old man, having no son to console him 
in, his age, and to perform the obsequies at his tomb, had, 
like the Jewish patriarch, taken a handmaid, whose preg- 
nancy is announced at the opening of the play, in which 
the old man commences with saying, “I am a mam of 
Tung-pingFoo,” &c. In order to obtain from Heaven a 
son, instead of a , daughter, he makes a sacrifice of sundry 
debts due to' him, by burning the bonds, and this pro- 
pitiatory holoeaust serves at the same time to quiet some 
scruples of conscience as to the mode in which part of his 
money had been acquired. He then delivers over his affairs 
to his wife and his married daughter, dismissing his nephew 
(a deceased brother’s son) with a hundred pieces of silver 
to seek his fortune, as he had been subjected at borne to 
the persecution of the wife. This done, the old man seta 
out for his estateri» the country, recommending the mother 
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of Ms expected son to the humano treatment of the family, 
and with the hope of receiving from them speedy congratu- 
lations on the birth of a son. 

The son-in-law now betrays to the daughter his disappoint- 
ment at the expected birth, since, if it prove a girl, they 
shall lose half the family property, and if a son, the whole. 
His wife quiets him by a hint how easily the hanrlmfl-ifl 
may be got rid of, and the old man persuaded that she 
had suddenly disappeared; and shortly afterwards both 
the son-in-law and the audience are left to infer that she 
had actually contrived to make away with her. In the 
mean time the old man waits the result in great anxiety ; his 
family appear in succession to console him for the loss 
of his hopes. In the bitterness of his disappointment, 
he bursts into tears and expresses bis suspicions of foul 
play. He then attributes his misfortunes to Ms former 
tMrst for gain, resolves to fast for seven days, and to bestow 
alms publicly at a neighbouring temple, in the hope that 
the object of Ms charity may treat Mm as a father. 
Among the beggars at the temple Ms nephew appears in 
the most hopeless state of poverty, being reduced to take 
up his lodgings under the furnace of a pottery; he is 
insulted by the son-in-law, and reproached by the old wife, 
but Ms uucle, moved with compassion, contrives to give 
him a little money, and earnestly advises Mm to he 
punctual in visiting the tombs of his family at the 
approaching spring, assuring Mm that a due attention to 
those sacred rites must ultimately lead to prosperity. It is 
on the importance attached to the sepulchrM ceremonies 
that the whole drama is made to turn. 

The nephew accordingly appears at the tombs, performs 
Ms oblations as well as his poverty will admit, and invokes 
the shades of his ancestors to grant him their protection. 
He no sooner departs than the old man appears with Ms 
wife, expressing their indignation that their own daughter 
and son-in-law had neglected to come with the customary 
offerings. They observe, from the appearances at the 
sepulchre, that their nephew must have been there. The 
scene at the tombs, and the reflections of the old man 
thereon, have considerable interest; he reasons with Ms 
wife, and convinces her that the nephew is nearer in blood 
and more worthy than the son-in-law; she relents, and 
expresses a wish to make Mm reparation ; he appears, and 
a reconciliation takes place, and he is received hack into 
the family. The son-in-law and daughter now enter with 
a great hustle and a procession, to perform the ceremonies, 
but are received with hitter reproaches for their tardy piety 
and ingratitude, and forbidden to enter the doors again. 

On the old man’s birthday, however, they claim permis- 
sion to pay their respects, when, to the boundless surprise 
and joy of the father, his daughter presents Mm with the 
long-lost handmaid and cMld, both of whom, it appears, 
had been secreted by the daughter, unknown to- her jealous 
husband, who supposed they were otherwise disposed of. 
The daughter is taken back, and the old man divides his 
money in three equal shares, between her, Ms nephew, and 
Ms newly-found son, — the play concluding with expressions 
of joy and gratitude that the venerable hero of the piece 
had obtained an “heir in Ms old age.” 

This play furnishes us with a. very good type of CSunese 
plaj^ in general The incidents are true to life, but they 
have no psychological interest about tham. 'llere is no 
delineation of character in it, and there is- nothing in the 
plot bo make it more appropriate for the -groundwork of a 
play than - for that of a novel. In the works of fiction we 
are treated •oMy' tb the same -enide narration." ©f facts; 
without any juat-^rej^bsentation- of nature. Exs^exated 
sentimeiitsl which al why s precede’ corrbet reasoning -and 
refined ifinplibity, fill* the pag^ of thdr worto of fidaon, 
rraderin^**&eiitir-lav'&fflribes Only with those who- ate- taught 


to judge of them according to their own standard of taste. 
Of the characters portrayed, we have to judge only from 
actions attributed to them, which are strung together with 
no connecting links, except those supplied by the iteration 
of details, which are wearisome to a degree. Several novels 
have been translated into English by Sir John Davis and 
others ; hut, from the causes I have described, few have 
attracted any public interest. Some of their shorter tales, 
being to a great extent purged of the cumbrous repetitions 
common to larger works, are better fitted for translation, 
and the novelty of many of the situations and incidents 
serves to keep alive the attention of the reader. Unfor- 
tunately the tone of most Chinese novels is not such as to 
afford any palliation for the dreariness of their contents. 
If CMnese novelists are to believed, virtue in women and 
honour in men are to be found ouly in a few rarely-gifted 
individuals, and this has been so constantly insisted on, 
that it appears to have become one of those beliefs 'which 
have been the means of their own justification. 

If then, ha-ving considered the past and present literature 
of CMna, we cast a glance into the futare, the prospect is 
not encouraging. Alreadj'' every subject within the scope 
of CMnese authors has been largely treated of and 
infinitely elaborated. Every grain of wheat has long ago 
been beaten out of it, and any further labour expended 
upon it can but be as thrashing out of straw. The only 
hope for the future of the literature is that afforded by the 
importation of foreign knowledge and experience into the 
country. Eor many years these can only be introduced in 
the shape of translations of books. But the time will come 
when CMnese authors will think for themselves ; and when 
that period arrives, they will learn to estimate their present 
loudly-vaunted literature at its true value. 

Government, 

The government may he described as a patriarchal 
despotism. The emperor is the father of his people, and 
as a father is responsible for the training and behaviour of 
his children, receiving blame when they pioye unworthy, 
and reward when they show themselves to he virtuous ; so 
is the people’s welfare the emperor’s first care, and their 
preservation from all harm, both moral and physical, his 
first duty. When the people become unruly the emperor 
views their conduct as the result of Ms own negligence or 
want of wisdom, and when peace prevails he accepts it as 
the consequence of his fatherly solicitude and care. Like a 
father, also, he holds autocratic sway over his household, — 
the empire. In Ms baud lies the power of life and death. 
Whom he 'wiU he slays, and whom he wiU he keeps 
alive. But there is a limit to Ms absolutism. The duties 
attaching to the relations * existing- between emperor and 
people are redprocal; and, while it is the duty of the 
subject to render willing and submissive obedience to the 
sovereign so long as his rule is just and beneficent, it is 
tdso ineumbent on him to resist Ms authority so soon as he 
ceases to he a minister of God for good,. . This sacred right 
of rebellion was distinctly taught by -Confucius, and was 
emphasized by Mencius, who went the length of asserting 
that a ruler who, by the practice of injustice and oppression, 
had forfeited his tight to rule, should uotoiily be dethroned, 
but might, if circumstances ^required it, be put to death. 

All" tills carries us ba(fij;'-t0 a- -very primitive state of 
society — ^to one- which probably existed among the Chinese 
immigrants who first sealed on the plains of CMna, and 
which has been- perpetuated down to the present day 
unaltered -and - "without interruption. That among ., the 
changing fates of empires this system should have been, so 
accurately maintamed in China through so many centuries 
is a ‘fact into the causes of wMch it is worth wMle to 
inquire^ We find it pictured in the records wMchmake up 
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the Booh of History^ the earliest of which carry ns back to 
the time of Noah, and we find it enforced in the writings 
of the great apostle of patriarchal institutions, Confucius, 
and in all the other works which go to make up the nine 
classics. The reverence with which these Scriptures are 
viewed has been the principal means of perpetuating the 
primitive form of Chinese imperialism. The contents of 
their pages form the study of every schoolboy, and supply 
the only themes at the competitive examinations through 
which every one must pass who seeks an official career. 
Thus the mind of the nation is constantly and almost 
exclusively turned towards them, and their dogmas have 
become part and parcel of the national training. The 
isolation in which China, owing to her geographical and 
political position, has been wrapt for so many centuries has 
prevented the introduction of foreign opinions and litera- 
ture, and the national mind has been so emasculated by tbe 
constant contemplation of these ready-made models of 
excellence, that neither from without nor from within has 
there been any temptation to Ohinamen, by the creation of 
new ideas, on this or any other subject, to dissent from the 
dicta of Confucius and his predecessors, and the result has 
been that such as the government was in their time so it 
is at the present day. 

The whole theory of government is the embodiment of 
parental and filial piety. As the people are the children of 
the emperor, so is he the Teen-tsze or the Son of Heaven; and 
standing iu this intermediary position, it pertains to him, 
and to him alone, to mediate between his father, Heaven, 
Imperial and bis children, his subjects. His sacrifices aud prayers 
siieiiiices. to Heaven are conducted with great parade and ceremony. 
The chief of these state observances is the sacrifice at the 
winter solstice, which is performed before sunrise on the 
morning of the 21st of December at the altar of Heaven. 
The form of this altar is peculiar. “ It consists of a triple 
circular terrace, 210 feet wide at the base, 150 iu the 

middle, and 90 at the top The emperor, with his 

immediate suite, kneels in front of tbe tablet of Shang-tis 
(The Supreme Being, or Heaven), and faces tbe north. The 
platform is laid with marble stones, forming nine concentric 
circles ; the inner circle consists of nine stones, cut so as 
to fit with close edges round the central stone, which is a 
perfect circle. Here the emperor kneels, and is surrounded 
first by tbe circles of tbe terraces and their enclosing walls, 
and then by the circle of the horizon. He then seems to 
himself and to his court to be in the centre of the universe, 
and turning to the north, Msuming the attitude of a subject, 
he acknowledges in prayer and by his position that he is 
inferior to Heaven, and to Heaven alone. Hound him on 
the pavement are the nine circles of as many Heavens, 
consisting of nine stones, then eighteen, then twenty-seven, 
and so on in successive multiples of nine till the square of 
nine, the favourite number of Chinese philosophy, is 
reached in the outermost circle of eighty-one stones.” On 
this occasion, also, a bullock of two years old, and without 
blemish, is offered as a whole-burntoffering iu a green 
porcelain furnace which stands close beside the altar. 

But though occupying the lofty position described, tbe 
power wielded by tbe emperor of China is circumscribed 
by cermonial laws and hampered by precedents. His 
whole life is one continual round of ceremonial observances. 
From the day on which be ascends the throne to the time 
when he is carried to his tomb in the Eastern Hills, his 
hours and almost minutes have special duties appointed to 
them by tbe Board of Rites. He never leaves bis palace 
except on state occasions, and every relaxation from, tbe 
cares of sovereignty must therefore be found within its 
walls. It is thus that tbe temptations of harem life have 
been the ruin of so many emperors, and it is rarely tbe 
case that such sovereigns are to be met with as Kang-be 
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' and Keen-lung, who reigned in the last two centuries, and 
each of whom devoted the sixty years of bis reign to the 
high duties of his position and to the charms of bterary 
pursuits. 

In all affairs of state the emperor is assisted in MsGoveir- 
debberations by tbe Fay ko, or privy council, wbicli, 
according to tbe regulations of the present dynasty, con- 
sists of nine Manchoos and seven Chinamen ; and the ad- 
ministrative departments are presided over by six boards, 
namely, the Board of War, the Board of Punish- 
ments, the Board of Office, the Board of Ceremonies, the 
Board of Revenue, and tbe Board of Works, Besides 
these there are the Board of Music and that of the Censors; 
and this last, though an inferior office, exercises considerable 
influence, since its officers, both in the capital and in the pro- 
vinces, are encouraged to criticise freely the actions of the 
mandarins and even of the emperor himself. Like many 
of the other branches of Government, this one has fallen a 
victim to a great extent to the corruption which prevails 
throughout all tbe departments, but it is still at times 
instrumental in bringing to light official misdeeds; and only 
lately a general in command of an army, acting against the 
Mahometan rebels in North-Western China, was degraded 
and dismissed from bis post for crimes with which be was 
first charged by a censor. 

The provincial governments are mainly self-governed. Provuiciii 
Each province (in a few cases, two conjointly) is presided 
over by a viceroy, who is supreme within his jurisdiction, 
and who has, in cases of emergency, the power of life and 
death in his bands. Next to him comes tbe governor, 
whose authority in all matters relating to tbe province is 
second only to that of the viceroy. After these two 
officials the treasurer holds the highest rank. He con- 
trols the finances of the whole province, receiving the 
taxes and paying the salaries of the mandarins. The 
judge, the salt commissioner, and the grain collector are 
the only other mandanns whose authority extends over 
the whole province, the remaining officials being charged 
with the government of the various divisions into which 
the provinces are divided. The chief of them is the Taou- 
tai, or intendant of circuit, who has a direct general 
superintendence over all the affairs of the circuit intrusted 
to his charge. Each circuit is divided into a number of 
prefectures and sub-prefectures which are administered by- 
prefects and sub-prefects, and these, again, are subdivided 
into districts over each of which is placed a magistrate. 
Subordinate to this last-named officer are a host of petty 
officials, among whom the coroner is one of the most 
important. Each province collects its own taxes, pays its 
own expenses, and supports its own army and navy. Its 
officials are held responsible for the preservation of peace 
within its borders, and are compelled to contribute a fixed 
sum annually to the expenses of the Peking Government. 
Mandarins of all classes are divided into nine ranks, each 
distinguished by the button worn on the top of the cap. 

These buttons follow thus in order of superiority — first and 
highest, a plain red button ; second, a flowered red button; 
third, a transparent blue button ; fourth, an opaque blue 
button ; fifth, an uncoloured glass button ; sixth, a white 
glass button ; seventh, a plain gilt button ; eighth, a gilt 
button, with 'flowers in relief ; ninth, a gilt button, with 
engraved flowers. These buttons are no indication of the 
qffice held by their wearers, but simply of their rank. The 
peacock’s feather, again, which is worn in the hats, has 
nothing to do with either the office or the rank of the 
wearer, but is like tbe European orders, and is specially 
granted to individuals as a reward- for merit. 

Theoretically the system of government in the provinces Officials 
is excellent, but as a matter of fact it is corrupt to tbe ruptku. 
core. Several causes have tended to bring about this 
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disastrous state of tilings. In the first place, the mandarins, 
even when they receive their salaries, which is by no means 
always the case, are so wretchedly underpaid that the money 
they receive from this source is barely sufficient to support 
the staff which it is necessary for them to mai n t ain. A 
district magistrate, for instance, is supposed to receive 
about £275 per annum, a prefect about £685, and au 
intendant of circuit about £1035. The pay of the higher 
officers varies in different parts of the empire. The salary 
of the viceroy of the two provinces, Kwang-tung and 
Kwang-se, is said to be about £9000 a year. The con- 
sequence is that, as few mandarins have private means, 
they are obliged to supplement their official incomes by 
illegal exactions and bribes. And this evil is further 
heightened by the regulation which forbids that a mandarin 
should hold any office for more than three years. It 
becomes the selfish interest, therefore, of every office-holder 
to get as much out of the people within his jurisdiction as 
he possibly can in that time. The instant he arrives at 
his post it is customary for all the subordinate officials to 
pay their respects to him, on which occasion they are 
expected to display their loyalty by offering presents of 
more or less value accordmg to the means at their com- 
mand, No subaltern dare absent himself, being perfectly 
aware that such an omission of duty would deprive him of 
all hope of promotion, and would subject him on the 
slightest pretence, or even without any pretence whatever, 
to official persecution and ruin. Then, again, when a 
suitor comes with a legal cause to the Yamun, or mandarin’s 
office, he is obliged to fee the mandarin, and all the 
subordinate officials, the secretary, the police, and the 
doorkeeper, in proportion to his wealth, or otherwise his 
chance of gaining a hearing would be very small indeed. 
In a great many cases also the bribery goes beyond the 
preliminary fee. In an officialdom, where illegal exactions 
are recognized, it would be impossible to suppose that the 
stream of justice should be pure, and a limited acquaint- 
auce with the practices of Chinese Yamuns is enough 
to verify the common beh'ef that justice is bought aud sold, 
and that a suitor’s chance of success is in proportion to his 
wealth. 

As may readily be imagined, this corruption in high 
places has a most demoralizing effect on tlie people 
generally. Dishonesty prevails- to a frightful extent, and 
with it, of course, untruthfulness The Chinese set little 
or no value upon truth, and thus some slight excuse is 
afforded for the use of torture in their courts of justice ; 
for it is argued that where the value of an oath is not 
uuderstood, some other means must be resorted to to extract 
evidence, and the readiest means to hand is doubtless 
’oituro torture. The kind most commonly inflicted is flogging. 
The obdurate witness is laid flat on Ms face, and tbe 
executioner delivers his blows on the upper part of the 
thighs with the concave side of a split bamboo, the sharp 
edges of which mutilate the sufferer terribly. Qffie punish- 
ment is continued until the man either .supplies the 
evidence required or becomes insensible. Numberless 
other forms of torture are occasionally resorted to, such as 
tying the witness up to a heam by his thumbs and big 
toes, squeezing his fingers between pieces of bamboo, <kc . , 
and these, of course, vary both in kind and severity, 
according to ’the disposition of the presiding mandarin. 
I jvennent Theoretically every safeguard is adopted to secure for the 
public service only officers of enlightened and refined dispo- 
sitions. The law ordains that every m^-n who wishes to 
obtain Government employment must qualify him self for 
office by passing the prescribed competitive examination; 
and as there is, speaking generally, no hereditary nobility 
nor any class equivalent to English countiy gentleineu, 
office supplies the only distinguishing rank in the empire. 
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The consequence is that it is sought after by all except 
those who engage in trade. Thus the Government has 
the cream of the national talent at its dispo.sal, and if 
posts were only given to the foremost men at the examina- 
tions as the law provides, no system could be better, and 
when it has been carried out China has reaped the benefits 
of it. Unfortunately, however, it has constantly happened 
that when the Government has been embarras.sed by want 
of money, offices have been put up for sale, and thus the 
man who has the longest purse steps into the post of 
honour ; and if, as must otten happen, ha should chance 
to be cruel as well as uncultured, unjust as well as ignorant, 
woe betide the people under him. One great defect in the 
competitive system m China is that there is no limit to the 
number of candidates, nor to the age when they may go up 
for examination, and the result is that, what with the sur- 
plus victors and the unsuccessful aspirants who go on try- 
ing year after year until they become grey-haired old men, 
there exists a large non-producing class m the community 
which acts as a dead weight on the national prosperity. 

It is only natural to expect that in a country where the Pnnish- 
torture of witnesses is permitted, the punishments inflicted ment’. 
on the guilty should exceed m cruelty, and this is eminently 
the case m China. The Mongolian race is confessedly 
obtuse-nerved aud insensible to suffering, and no doubt 
Chinese culprits do not suffer nearly as much as members 
of more sensitive races would under similar treatment. 

But even granting this, the refined cruelties perpetrated by 
Chinamen on Chinamen admit of no apology. Not long 
since, for instance, at one of the Treaty Ports, an offender 
was placed in a cage, through the top of wMeh his head 
protruded, and which was just long enough to allow the 
tips of his toes to touch the ground. In this position, 
hanging as it were by his neck, with just enough support 
from his feet to prevent his neck dislocating, the wretched 
man remained for days, the object of the jeers and laughter 
of the passers by, until starvation and exhaustion put an end 
to his sufferings. As punishments for heinous offences 
such cruelties would be sufficiently shocking, but the fact 
that this and kindred tortures are not unfrequently inflicted 
for very insignificant crimes, and sometimes even to gratify 
the malice or the greed of the officiating mandarin, is 
significant of a strangely callous indifference in the Chinese 
nature to the sufferings of others, For capital offences the 
usual inodes of inflicting the extreme penalty of the law are 
— ^in had cases, such as parricides, “cutting to pieces,” and 
for less aggravated crimes either strangulatioa or decapita- 
tion. The culprit who is condemned to be “ cut to pieces ” 
is fastened to a cross, and while thus suspended cuts are 
made by the executioner on the fleshy parts of the body, 
and he is then beheaded. Strangulation is reserved for 
offenders of high rank, it being considered a privilege to 
pass out of life with a whole body. When it has been 
granted to a criminal thus to meet his end, a silken cord is 
sent to him in prison. No explanatory message is con- 
sidered necessary, and he is left to consummate Ms own 
doom. Sometimes, of course, the prisoner’s nerve forsakes 
him at the supreme moment, as was the case with a prince 
of the blood, who in 1861 was presented with a silken cord 
for treason. This imperial personage could not make up 
his mind to be his own executioner, and it became necessary 
to call in the jailers to carry out the sentence of the law. 
Decapitation in China is a very speedy death, and were it 
not ^t poptdar sentiment regards it as a peculiarly dis- 
graceful en^ it would be a very merciful one. Constant 
practice makes the executioners wonderfully expert in the 
performance of their deadly office. No block or resting- 
place for the head is used. The neck is simply outstretched 
to its full length by the aid of an assistant, and one blow 
invariably leaves the body headless. 
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Social anti Domstlc Life. 

But side by side vdth all these horrors there is a vast 
deal of quiet, happy, domestic life la China. It is not 
every one who gets into the clutches of the mandarins and 
their satellites, and as long as a man is loyal to the powers 
that be, and is not over rich, he may expect to be left alone 
in undisturbed enjoyment of the pleasures within his reach. 
And in the ordering of a Chinese household there is much 
that might be imitated with advantage by European 
families. The duty of filial piety, which is the final object of 
Chinese religious teaching, represents much more than the 
ceremonial observances which outwardly mark its perform- 
ance. The reverence with which children are taught to 
re<^ardi their parents fosters the affection of which this 
reverence is the outward and visible sign, and the peace of 
each household is assured by the presence of a supreme 
authority, against whose dicta there is no appeal. Although 
sous very generally remain under their fathers’ roofs after 
they are married and have themselves become fathers, yet 
so impossible would it be for a young Chinaman to rebel 
against, or even to dispute with, his parent that difficulties 
seldom arise from this close association of several genera- 
tions. The patriarchal system of family life is dear to the 
lieart of every Chinaman, and wheu his time comes to die, 
death loses to Mm half its terrors if he is assured that his 
sons will be present at his tomb to perform the customary 
rites and to offer the prescribed sacrifices. It is his belief 
that the peace of his soul depends on the due celebration 
of these posthumous observances, and if he has no son 
present to officiate, to whom can he look for the perform- 
ance of them? 

It is mainly due to this cause that early marriages are 
almost universal in China. Like the Jews of old, the 
Chinese look upon the possession of children, especially of 
sons, as the chief blessing of life, and consequently as soon 
as a young man comes of age his parents cast about to find 
a helpmate for him. The would-be bridegroom has very 
little to say in the matter. Marriage is not the result of 
acquaintanceship ripening into affection, as amongst 
Western nations. The bridegroom rarely sees his betrothed 
until she has become his wife. The preliminaries are 
entirely arranged by a professional “go-between” or 
“ match-maker,” who makes it her duty to acquaint herself 
with all the marriageable young people of both sexes in the 
neighbourhood. When employed by the bridegroom’s 
friends she calls on the parents of some young lady who 
she considers would make a suitable wife for the future 
bridegroom, armed with a card on which are inscribed the 
ancestral name, and the eight symbols which denote the 
year, month, day, and hour of the birth of the suitor. 
Shodd the lady’s parents be inclined to accept the proposal 
they consult a fortune-teller as to the future prospects of 
such a union. If the answer be favourable a return card 
is given to the go-between, and this in turn is submitted to 
the scrutiny of a fortune-teller employed by the man’s 
parents. Should the oracles prophesy good concerning the 
match the bridegroom prepares two large cards on which 
are written the particdara of the engagement; and on 
the outer side of the one which he keeps is pasted a paper 
dragon, and on the one which is sent to the lady, n. 
phoenix, — .emblems of conjugal fidelity. Each card is 
further sewn, together with two pieces of red silk. Legend 
traces, the^,. 0 Eiginal of these silken cords to the time of 
the, Tang dynasty, i(6l8-9'07). During that period, it 
is said tha^'a nfani named Hwuy ,Ko, while staying'at the 
town of Sung, salwtoUe evening am old man reading ;a book 
by the light of itiis* moon,* who ’addressed him thus. :i " This 
book.is the' register . ol the* .eilgagenieats'.of maarriage for all 
places under heaven, andtih my pockets L have red cords‘ 


with which I tie together the feet of those who are destined 
to become man and wife. When this cord has been tied, 
though the parties are of unfriendly families, or of different 
nations, their fates are fixed. Your future wife,” said he, 

“is the child of the old woman who sells vegetables in 
yonder shop on the north.” Upon hearing this Hwuy Ko 
started off in search of the old woman, and found her 
possessed of such a hideous little infant of about twelve 
months old, that in despair he hired a man to kill the 
child. Years afterwards the prefect of a neighbouring 
district gave Hwuy Ko in marriage a beautiful young lady 
whom he affirmed to be his own daughter. Seeing that his 
bride always wore an artificial flower over her eyebrow, 

Hwuy Ko asked her the reason of her doing so. “ I am 
the daughter,” she replied, “ of the prefect’s brother who 
died at Sung when I was an infant, leaving me to the care 
of an old woman who sold vegetables. One day, when I 
was out with her in the .street a ruffian struck me on my 
eyebrow, and made such a scar that I am obliged to wear 
this flower to conceal it.” On hearing this Hwuy Ko 
recognized the immutability of fate, and from that time 
forward red sdken cords have been entwined in the marriage 
cards of every pair in China. Eollowing the exchange of 
cards, presents of more or less value according to the wealth 
of the contracting parties pass between the two households, 
and at last when the happy day has arrived, the bride, sur- 
rounded by her friends, starts from her father’s house in a 
sedau chair for her future home. Half-way between the 
two houses she is met by a party of the bridegroom’s 
followers, who escort her the rest of the way. In this 
custom it is impossible not to see a suiwival of the primitive 
custom of marriage by capture. At the present day, in some 
parts ,of Central Asia, the bride rides off on horseback at 
full gallop from the door of her fatlier’s house or tent, 
followed by the bridegroom, who, after ao exciting chase, 
is allowed to come up with her, and she straightway 
becomes Ms property. Among some of the Siberian 
tribes, again, the bridegroom is obliged to hunt his bride 
through the compartments of her father’s tent, while old 
women go through the farce of tripping him up and other- 
wise hindering him in his pursuit. In more civilized China 
there are fewer traces of the ancient capture, and the contest 
has there become but a formal act of taking over the bride 
on her way to the bridegroom’s house. On alighting from 
her sedan chair she is led. with her head covered into the 
room where her future husband awaits her. Without ex- 
changing a word they sit down side by side, and each tries 
to sit on a part of the dress Of the other, it being considered 
that the one who succeeds in so doing will rule in the house- 
hold. After this silent trial of skill they adjourn' to the 
reception hall, where stands the family altar, and there they 
•worship Heaven, and Earth, and their ancestors. ‘This done, 
they drink a glass of wine together, when for the first time 
the bridegroom is allowed to see the face of his bride. 

Here the marriage ceremony ends,'' and the guests give 
themselves up to feasting and rejoicing. 

Like many other apparent paradoxes, the co-existence InfantW 
of infanticide with an universal desire for children among 
the Chinese admits j of a ready explanation. The 
chief object of desire is the possession of sons, and in the 
parts of the country where infanticide exists. — and this is 
the'case only in poverty-stricken households in certain dis- 
tricts. of certain provinces — female infants are the 'only 
victims. In some parts of the pro'vihce of Fuh-keen &e 
people make no. attempt to conceal f the’ ^istehce of 'the 
practice, and evem'gd the length df defending it. ' What 'is 
the gdod’iof rearing, daughters, .they say; when they are 
youk^ they are' only <an,eipense, and 'when they teach an 
age 'wlte)t}iey.lniightibe able to workiforithek'owii’ living, 
they .marrjt arid’/l^ve, 'iis.‘ But even the’ poorest people 
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nourisli and cherish their sons. Their labour soon becomes 
remunerative, they support their parents in their old age, 
and when these are gathered to their fathers they perform 
the prescribed observances at their tombs, — offering 
sacrifices at fixed periods to the souls of the departed, and 
keeping the tombs in repair. Should anything interfere 
with the repose of the dead, the living may expect to be 
visited with misfortune ; and to allow the soul of a parent 
to pass between its tomb and the households of the 
descendants, the entrance to the grave must be kept 
unimpeded. Curiously enough, the tombs, especially in 
the south of China, are all made in the shape of an Q. 
This is probably an importation from the West. 

The principal religions of China are Buddhism, Taouism, 
and Confucianism, to which must be added Mahometanism 
in the northern and western provinces of the empire. 
Buddhism was introduced from India during the 1st 
century of the Christian era ; and thus coming at a time 
when the national mind had been prepared by the teachings 
of Confucius and the mysticisms of Laou-tsze for the recep- 
tion of a religions system which should satisfy the require- 
ments of its higher nature, the new faith spread rapidly 
through the country, and at the present day numbers more 
adherents than either of the other two leading religions. 
Laou-tsze, who was the founder of the Taouist sect, was a 
contemporary of Confucius. Like that sage also, he held 
office at the court of Chow, but being disheartened at the 
want of success attending his efforts to reform the manners of 
the age, he retired into private life and devoted himself to 
the composition of The SHtra of Reason and Virtue. In 
this work he enunciated a scheme of philosophy which 
bears a strong analogy to the doctrines of the Quietists and 
Manichseists, the leading point being the relation between 
something which he calls Taou and the nniverse. The 
philosophical bearing of his system was, however, soon lost 
sight of and his profound speculations were exchanged for 
the pursuit of immortality and the search after the philo- 
sopher’s stone by his followers, But while Buddhism and 
Taouism find their adherents among the common people, 
Confucianism is par excellence the religion of the learned. 
The opinions and teachings of the sage are their constant 
study; and at stated periods they assemble in temples 
devoted to his honour to worship at the shrine of the 
“ Throneless King.” But the process of decay, which has been 
going on for so many centuries in the distinctive features of 
these creeds, has served so to obliterate the lines of 
demarcation which originally separated them, that at the 
present day the dogmas of Buddha and. Laou-tsze and the 
teachings of Confucius may, as far as the masses are con- 
cerned, be treated as the foundations of a common faitL 

Education is probably more widely spread among the 
male population in China than i n any other country. Being 
the only high road to honour aud emolument it is eagerly 
sought after by all who are desirous of following an official 
career, while the universal respect for letters wMch has be- 
come a national tradition encourages all of every degree to 
gain at least a smattering of learning — except the women. 
Very little trouble is taken with the education of ^rk If 
they are taught to be good needle-women and expert cooks, 
if they learn to fict modestly and to show due deference to 
their superiors, little more is as a rule required of them. 
But it is very different with the men. No one can hold 
any Government office unless he has passed at least thp first 
of the three great literary competitive examinations, and 
the w^le education of boys is arranged with the object 
of enal^ng tfiem to pass successfully through th^e 
ordeals. ' Unfortunately for the real education 'of the 
aspirants to office, the only subject, required of them 
is a knowledge of the Nine Classics, and the result 
is that from childhood upwards these works are the only 
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text-books which are put into the hands of Chinese .school- 
boys. These they are taught to regard as the supreme 
models of excellence, and any deviation either from the 
opinions they contain or from the style in which they are 
written, is looked upon as heretical. The result is that 
there have grown up in China generation after generation 
of men who have learned to elevate mere memory above 
genius, and whose mental powers have been dwarfed Ly 
servile imitation and by the paltry literalism of the schools. 

Turning to the every-day customs and manners of the 
Chinese, it is passing strange to find how diametrically 
opposed they are to what we are familiar with. In a 
country where,” as has been said by Wingrove Cook, 

“ the roses have no fragrance, and the women no petti- 
coats ; where the labourer has no Sabbath, aud the 
magistrate no sense of honour ; where the needle points to 
the south, and the sign of being puzzled is to .scratch tlie 
antipodes of the head ; where the place of honour is on 
the left hand, and the seat of intellect is in the stomach ; 
where to take off your hat is an insolent gesture, and to 
wear white garments is to put yourself into mourning,” it 
would at first sight seem useless to seek for any point of 
similarity with ourselves. But it is extremely probable, 
for instance, that the choice of the left as the seat of 
honour is in principle entirely at one with our custom of 
considering the right hand as the place due to the most 
highly-honoured guest, and that both are survivals of the 
ancient and almost universal adoration of the sun. The 
needle of the Chinese compass points towards the south, 
and every house in China of any pretensions faces the same 
way, as well as the state seats in all reception rooms. The 
place on the left of the host, therefore, is that nearest to 
the light-bringing, life-producing East, and hence its title 
to honour; and in the same way the opposite custom 
among ourselves is susceptible of a like interpretation. In 
daily life the Chinese are frugal, sober, and industrious. 
Their wants are few, and they are easily satisfied. The 
poorer classes live almost entirely on rice and vegetables, 
to which they sometimes add small pieces of fish or meat. 
Their clothes are of the cheapest kind, and they are so 
accustomed to crowded apartments that house rent forms 
an insignificant item in a Chinaman’s expenditure. Thus 
a Chinaman can live where a European would starve, and 
it is on account of the advantages which he thus possesses, 
combined with sobriety and frugality, that he is able to 
underbid the American workmen in California, and the 
English colonist in Australia, in almost every branch of 
industry. The over-populated condition in which China 
has been for so many centuries has had a powerful 
influence in thus moulding the national character. Vast 
as China is, it cannot contain all those who call themselves 
her sons and daughters, and in many cities a large section 
of the inhabitants are driven to live in boats on the neigh- 
bouring rivers and lakes. It would be very difficult to say- 
how the boat population provide food for themselves and 
their families ; indeed, were it not for the extreme cheap- 
ness of their ordinary daily food, aud for their sober habits, 
they could not do so. Spirits — they have no wine — appear 
to have no great attraction to Chinamen. They drink them 
occasionally, and sometimes to excess, hut a reeling 
Chinaman is rarely to-be seen in the streets. Drunkenness 
is not a national vice, but, unfortunately, their abstinence 
does not extend to opium, a drug which seems to have a 
greater attraction for them than for any other people on 
the face of the earth. They take to it greedily, and when . 
once the habit of smoking it becomes confirmed, 
difficulty of relinquishing it is exceedingly great. There 
has, no doubt, been much exaggeration in what h^ been 
talked and written on this subject. But on the testimony 
of Chinamen themselves the effects of opium smoking must 
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be regarded as injurious to health and destructive to all 
the better parts of man’s nature. From the tune of its 
introduction into the country, the Ohinese Government 
has (Dpposed the traffic ; and on the occasion of the last 
revision of the Treaty by Sir Rutherford AJcock, Prince 
Kang and his colleagues made a vigorous stand against the 
clause which legalizes its importation. In this as in other 
attempts they were unsuccessful, and it remains to be seen 
whether the policy they appear now to be adopting of 
encouraging the growth of native opium will extinguish 
the import trade. 

'I’elcgiiphs Since the conclusion of the treaty in 1860 numerous 

a;oi ^ ^ attempts have been made to induce the Chinese Govern- 
^ai wa\s. permit the introduction of railways and telegraphs 

into China, hut to all such counsel the emperor’s advisers 
have turned a deaf ear. Not that they are ignorant of the 
advantages to be derived from these weapons of progress, 
but they consider that these advantages would he dearly 
bought if the price to be paid is to be the admittance of 
foreigners into the interior of the country, coupled with 
the hold on the soil which these would acquire were they 
allowed to construct lines of railway and telegraphs through 
the provinces. It is difficult, however, even for so autocratic 
a Government as that of China, to carry out such a curbing 
policy, and in one or two instances lately, events have forced 
an advance beyond the hard and fast line laid down by the 
Peking mandarins. The first step in this direction vras 
taken during the war in Formosa, when the viceroy of the 
province of Fuh-keen ordered the construction of a line of 
telegraph from Pagoda Island to his Yamun at Fuh-chow 
Foo. His action was disapproved by the Government, 
and several attempts were made to frustrate the undertak- 
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ing, hut, mainly through the influence of the foreign 
ministers, who insisted on the fulfilment of the contract 
with the telegraph company, the line was finished. The 
introduction of railways is, however, considered to be a 
more serious matter, and though at several of the 
arsenals tramways have for some time been employed, 
no mandarin has, until quite lately, been bold enough to 
sanction the use of a locomotive. Quite receutly the idea 
was originated of quietly buying up a strip of laud between 
Shanghai and Woo-sung, and of using it for the con- 
struction of a railway. The local mandarins and the 
Peking Government met the projected line with decided 
opposition ; but here again the arguments brought to bear 
by the resident foreign ministers were sufficiently cogent 
to induce it to withdraw aU actively obstructive measures, 
and the first railway in China was opened to traffic 
under the negative approval of the rulers of the soil. 
Much importance has been attached to this lutioduction 
of railways into China, and the crowded trains which daily 
travel between the two termini are considered to point to 
the probable speedy extension of railways throughout the 
country. But the approval given to the Shanghai railway 
is merely that of the people; and its completion has at 
present only intensified the determination of the Govern- 
ment to withstand the adoption of the iron road. 

See (TJnm, by Sir John F. Davis, 2 vols 1857, 8vo ; T^ie 
Middle Kingdom, by S. \yells 'Williams, 2 vols 8vo ; History of 
China, by Carl Guetzlaff, 2 vols. 8vo ; The Social Life of the 
Chinese, by Justus Doolittle, 2 vols. 8vo , Letters to the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce, by Baron von Eichthofeu ; Travels in KoHh 
China, by A, Williamson, 2 vols , Geological Eescarches in China, 
by Eaphael Pumpelly; The Treaty Ports of China, by "IV. F 
Mayers, &:c.; Hie Chinese Classics, by James Legge, D”D. ; The 
Elements of Chinese Grammar, by J. Marshman. IE, K. D.) 
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CHINCHA ISLANDS, three small islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, about 12 miles from the coast of Peru, op- 
posite the town of Pisco, and 106 miles distant from Callao, 
in 13° 38' S. lat. and 76° 28' W. long. The largest of 
the group, known as the North Island or Ma del Norte is 
only four-fifths of a mile in length, and about a third in 
breadth; and their whole importance is due to their im- 
mense deposits of guano. They are of granitic formation, 
and rise from the sea in precipitous cliffs, worn out into 
countless caves and hoUows, which furnish convenient rest- 
ing-places for the sea-fowl. Their highest points attain 
an elevation of 113 feet, which was increased about 90 
feet by the guano-bed. The name of the islands, and of 
the town and valley of Chincha on the mainland, is derived 
from an ancient Indian race which has left some interesting 
relics of its sojourn. A stone idol and two water-pots of 
grotesque construction were discovered under 62 feet of 
guano ; and a number of wooden idols, two regal emblems, 
and a curious stone slab have also been found. That these 
must be of very great antiquity is obvious ; but the rate 
of increase in the guano deposits is too much a matter of 
conjecture to furnish even an approximate date. Mr 
George Peacock, of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 
calculated the quantity of guano in the islands in 1846 at 
18,250,000 tons; and, according to the survey of the 
Peruvian Government in 1853, they then still contained 
1 2,376,100. The supply is now practically exhausted ; and 
the foreign export which had begun in 1841 was brought 
to a close in 1872. Between 1853 and 1872, 8,000,000 
tons were obtained from the North and Middle Islands. 
The former was still visited by 35 Peruvian vessels in 1873, 
and furnished 11,634 tons. Its population in 1874 was 
only 105 persons, and the other islands were quite deserted; 
whereas in 1868 the total population amounted to 6000, 
who consisted partly of Peruvians, partly of Chinese coo- 
lies, and partly of Peruvian convicts. In 1853-4 the 
Ohincha Islands were the chief object in the contest known 
as the Guano War between President Echenique and General 
Castilla; and in 1864 they were taken possession of by 
the Spanish rear-admiral Pinzon in order to bring the Peru- 
vian Government to apologize for its treatment of the im- 
migrants from Biscay, 

CHINCHEW, or Chinchit, is the name usually given 
in English charts to an ancient and famous port of China 
in the province of Fuh-keen, of which the Chinese name is 
Chwanchow-foo, or Tswanchow-foo (by French scholars 
written Thkouan-cMoiirfou). It stands in 24° 57' N. lat. 
and 118° 35' E, long. It is described by Martini (in the 
17th century) as pleasantly situated on a tongue of land 
between two branches of the river which forms the harbour, 
and these so deep that the largest (Chinese) ships could 
come up to the walls. The city, though now occasionally 
visited by missionaries and others, is not one of the treaty- 
ports, and modern information about it is not abundant. 
But large junks still come close to the city. The walls 
have a circuit of 7 or 8 miles, but embrace much vacant 
ground. The chief exports are tea and sugar, tobacco, 
china-ware, nankeens, &c. There are stOl to be seen the 
remains of a fine mosque, founded by the Arab traders 
who resorted thither. The English Presbyterian Mission 
has had a chapel in the city since about 1862. Beyond 
the northern branch of the river (which is several miles 
from the city) there is a suburb called Loyang, which is 
approached by the most celebrated bridge in China. 

Chwanchow was in the Middle Ages the great port of 
Western trade with China, and was known to die Arabs and 
to Europeans as Zait4n or Zayton, the name under which 
it appears in Abulfeda’s Geography, and in the Mongol 
history of 'Rashiduddin, as well as in Ibn Batuta, Marco 
Polo, and other mediaeval travellers (see China, p. 628). 
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ilarco Polo calls it “ one of the two greatest commercial 
havens in the world;” Ibn Batuta, “the greatest seaport in 
the world.” 

Some argument has of late been alleged against the 
identity of Zayton with Chwanchow, and in favour of its 
being rather Changchow (a great city 60 miles W.S.W. of 
Chwanchow), or a port on the river of Changchow near 
Amoy. It is possible that the name “ Port of Zayton ” 
covered a good deal, and may have embraced the great 
basin called Amoy Harbour, the chief part of which lies 
w'lthin the Foo or department of Chwanchow; but there is 
hardly room for doubt that the Zayton of Marco Polo and 
Abulfeda was the Chwanchow' of the Chinese, 

Ibn Batuta informs us that a rich silk texture made here 
was called Zaitumya ; and there can be little doubt that 
this is the real origin of our word Satin, — Zettani in 
mediaeval Italian, Aceytuni in Spanish. 

With the question already indicated is connected a 
singular ambiguity. The name Chinchew is now applied 
as we have defined ; but the Chincheo or Chinchew of old 
English books, and of the Spaniards and Portuguese to 
this day, is, as Mr G. Phillips has lately pointed out, not 
Chwanchow' but Changchow. The prownce of Fuh-keen is 
often called Chincheo by the Jesuits of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Changchow, and its dependencies seem to have 
constituted the port of Fuh-keeu with which Macao and 
Manilla chiefly communicated at that period, and where the 
Portuguese had at one time a factory ; and hence they seem 
to have applied the same name to the port and the province, 
though Changchow has never been the official capital of 
Fuh-keen. How English mariners and maps came to transfer 
the name to Chwanchow is obscure. (See Journal R, Geog. 
Soc., vol. xliv.; Yule's Marco Fulo, 2d ed., 1876, vol ii., 
&c.) (h. y.) 

CHINCHILLA, a city of Spain, in the province of 
Murcia, picturesquely situated on an abrupt hfil ten miles 
south-east of Alhacete, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the junction of the railway lines from Cartagena and Valen- 
cia to the capital. It is surrounded by walls rebuilt in 1 837, 
and defended by a citadel ; and in the principal church 
there are reservoirs capable of furnishing the city -with water 
for several months. Earthenw'are and crucibles, coarse linen, 
and wooUen cloths are manufactured. Population, 3600, 

CHINCHILLA {Ghinchillalanigera), a small Mammal 
belonging to the orderifoc?c?i!!ic!,inhabitstheeastemslopes of 
the Andes in Ch\li, Bolivia, and Peru, where it has a vertical 
range of from 8000 to 12,000 feet. It is very similar in size 
to the common squirrel, being about 10 inches long exclusive 
of the tail, and in the form of its head it resembles a rabbit. 
It is covered with a dense soft fur three-fourths of an inch 
long on the back, and upwards of an inch in length on the 
sides, of a slate-grey colour, darkly mottled on the upper 
surface, and of a dusky white beneath ; its ears are long 
and broad and thinly covered with hair. It lives in 
burrows, and these subterranean dwellings undermine some 
parts of the Chilian Andes to such an extent as to cause 
considerable inconvenience and even danger to travellers on 
horseback. Chinchillas live in communities, forming their 
burrows among loose rocks, and coming out to feed only in 
the early morning and towards sunset. They feed chiefly 
on roots and grasses, in search of which they often travel a 
considerable distance from their homes ; and when eating 
they sit on their haunches, holding their food in their fore 
paws. The Indians in hunting them employ a weasel 
\Galictis vitiata), wliich is trained to enter the crevices of 
the rods, where the chinchillas often lie concealed during 
the day in order to avoid the sunshine, and drive them 
out, when they axe readily killed. The fur of this rodent 
was prized by the ancient Peruvians, who made coverlets 
and other articles with the skin, and at the present day 
V. — 85 
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they are exported in large numbers to Europe — 134,000 
skins having been imported into London during 1874 — 
where they are made into muffs, tippets, and trimmings for 
ladies’ dresses. That they have not under such circum- 
stances become rare, if not altogether extinct, is doubtless 
owing to their extraordinary fecundity, the female usually 
producing five or six young twice a year. They are 
exceedingly docile in disposition and cleanly in their 
habits, and are thus well fitted for domestication, and in 
this state, owing to the value of their furs, might no doubt 
be profitably reared. 

CHINDWAEA. See GHHiHDwLEi. 

CHINGLEPIJT, the principal town and fortress of a 
district of the same name, in the presidency of Madras, in 
British India, on the left bank of the Palar Eiver, 36 
miles S-S-W. of Madras in 12° 41' N. lat. and 80° 2' E. long. 
Chiiigleput was taken by the French in 1751, and was re- 
taken in 1752 by Clive. During the wars of the British with 
Hyder Ali, it was one of the few strongholds which with- 
stood his power, and afforded a secure refuge to the natives. 
In 1780, after the defeat of Colonel BaiJlie, the army of 
Sir Hector Munro sought protection under its walls. The 
town is noted for its manufacture of pottery, and it carries 
on a trade in rice. Population, 7500. 

GEIN-HAE, or Chihg-hai, a district town of China, in 
the province of Ghe-keang, at the mouth of the Yung-keang 
Biver, 12 miles N.E. of Ningpo, in 29° 58' H. lat. and 121° 
45' E. long. It lies at the foot of a hill on a tongue of 
land, and is partly protected from the sea on the N. by a 
dike about three miles long, composed entirely of large 
blocks of hewn granite. The walls are 20 feet high and 3 
miles in circumference. The defences were formerly of 
considerable strength, and included a well-built but now 
dismantled citadel on a precipitous cliff, 250 feet high, at 
the extremity of the tongue of land on which the town is 
built. In the neighbourhood an engagement took place 
between the English and Chinese in 1841. 

CHIN'-KEAjSTG-FOO, a maritime city of China, in the 
province of Keang-soo, at the junction of the Grand Canal 
with the Yang-tsze Keang, 48 miles E.N.E. of Nanking. It 
was formerly a prosperous aud important city with a popu- 
lation of about half a million, well defended by brick walls, 
in many places 35 feet high, and regarded as the key of 
the empire towards the sea. In 1842 it yielded to the 
British forces after a desperate resistance. Since then, 
however, it has not only suffered from the aberrations of 
the river system of China, but it has also been laid waste by 
the insurgents in 1853. It was recaptured by the imperial 
forces in 1858, and has begun to recover its position. 

CHINON (in the Middle Ages Castrum, Qaino), a town 
of France, capital of an arrondissement in the department 
of Indre-et-Loire, pleasautly situated on the right bank of 
the Yienne, 28 miles S.V7. of Tours. It has a tribunal of 
primary instance, a communal college, a town house, and 
some trade in grain, dried fruits, wine, and brandy. Here 
Henry 11. of England died in 1189 ; and on the rock above 
the town there are extensive ruins of the castle where 
Charles YII. of France resided after the occupation of Paris 
by the English, and first gave audience to J oan of Arc. In 
the castle-rock there are large quarries known as Les 
Talains, from which building materials have been obtained 
for ages. Rabelais was born in 1483 at the farm-house 
of La Devini^re in the vicinity, and his house is shown 
in the Rue de la Lamproie. Population in 1872, 6553. 

CHINSURAH, a town of British India, situated on the 
western bank of the Hooghly River, 24 miles above 
Calcutta, and formerly the principal Dutch settlement in 
Bengal. It was among the cessions on the continent of 
India made by the king of the Netherlands in 3824 in 
exchange for the British poisessions in the island of 
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Sumatra. The Dutch erected a factory here in 1656, on a 
clear and healthy spot of ground, much preferable to that 
on which Calcutta is situated, and soon attracted a con- 
siderable number of natives to settle in the vicinity. 
About thirty-five years after this they fell under the dis- 
pleasure of one of the native potentates, who sequestrated 
their property and prohibited their traffic. In 1686 all 
their factories were re-established, and their trade long 
continued to flourish. In 1759, a British force under 
Colonel Forde was attacked by the garrison of Chinsurah 
on its march to Chandernagore. The action was short but 
decisive, for in less than half an hour the Dutch were 
entirely routed. In 1795, when Holland became a province 
of France, the British offered bo retain Chinsurah for the 
stadtholder, but the governor having declined to surrender, 
the settlement was reduced by a detachment from the 
military stations at Barrackpore, and was occupied by a 
British garrison during the whole war. At the general 
peace of 1814 it was restored to the Dutch. The town, 
which extends for half a mile along the banks of the river, 
is built neatly, and with great solidity, of brick and mortar j 
and the houses are plastered with fine lime, and have flat 
roofs and green Venetian windows. It is the seat of an 
extensive military estabRshment which has been consider- 
ably increased since 1858, and is now capable of accommo- 
dating 5000 men. The hospital attached is on a large scale. 
An important educational institution known as Hooghly 
College is maintained by Government ; and there are a 
number of schools in the town, several of which are carried 
on by the missionaries of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Population, about 14,000. 

CHIOGGIA, or Chioxza, a town of Italy, in an island of 
the same name in the Gulf of Venice, 15 miles south of 
the city of that name. It is united to the mainland by a 
bridge of 43 arches, protected at the further extremity by 
Fort Malgbera or Haynau ; and the port is likewise 
defended by Forts Caraman and San Felice. The cathedral 
of Longhera, founded in 1633, is its most remarkable 
building ; the church of S. Andrea was of much greater 
antiquity, but it was restored in 1 734. From Ohioggia to 
Malamocco stretches the great sea-waU of the Murazzi, 
which protects Venice from the inroads of the ocean. 
CMoggia is the Roman I’ossa Claudia, and began to bear 
the name of Clugia in the 4th century. In 809 it was 
destroyed by Pepin, and in 901 by the Slavonic invaders. 
In 1100 it was chosen as his see by tbe bishop of 
Malamocco. With the exception of the years from 1379 
to 1381, when it was held by the Genoese, it continued 
subject to Venice till the fall of the republic ; but in 
spite of its proximity and political connection, it has 
maintained to the present day some peculiarities of 
language and custom. I’opulation, 26,336. 

CHIOS. See Scio. 

CHIPPENHAM, a parliamentary and municipal borough 
and market-town of England, in the county of Wiltshire, 
30 miles N.N.W. of Salisbury, and 94 miles from London 
by the Great Western Railway, in a valley on the left 
bank of the Avon, which is here crossed by a handsome 
stone bridge of 22 arches. It consists mainly of one well- 
built street more than half a mile in length, and has a 
spacious Gothic church of considerable antiquity, a town- 
hall, a market-house, and a literary institution. Formerly 
the seat of an extensive broad-cloth manufacture, it is now 
mainly an agricultural town, with flour-mills and tanneries, 
and large cattle and cheese markets. The stone quarries 
in the neighbourhood give employment to three or four 
hundred workmen. The parliamentary borough, which in- 
cludes the parishes of Chippenham, Hardenhuish, Langley- 
Burrell, and Pewsham, and had in 1871 a population of 
6875, returns one member to Parliament} up till 1867 
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it returned two. Cliippenham is several times mentioned 
in connection with the Danish invasion of the 9th cen- 
tury. In the reign ot Edward I. it sent representatives to 
Parliamentj but it did not receive its incorporation till 
time of Queen Mary. Dr Thomas Scott, the author of the 
Commentary on the Bible, and Lodovick Muggleton, the 
founder of the Muggletonian sect, were natives of the town. 

CHIPPEWAY INDIAdlS. See Ojibway. 

CHIROM, in Greek mythology, a Centaur, the son of 
Chronos and Philyra, who dw'elt in a grotto at the foot of 
Mount Pelion, and who was famous as the wisest of his time, 
as the founder of the healing art, and as the teacher of 
most of the ancient heroes, including Hercules, Achilles, 
./Esculapius, Ulysses, Castor and Pollux, vEneas, Theseus, 
Meleager, and Nestor. Accidentally pierced by a poisoned 
arrow shot by Hercules, he resigned his immortality to 
Prometheus, and escaped the prolonged pain by death. 

CHISWICK, a village of England, on the north bank of 
the Thames, in Middlesex, 4h miles from Hyde Park 
Corner, on a branch of the South-Western Railway. It 
contains numerous fine villas, the principal of which is 
Chiswick House, the residence of the duke of Devonshire, 
where Fox died iu 1806, and Canning in 1827. The 
parish church is ancient, and in the churchyard is the 
tomb of Hogartb. In the neighhourhood were formerly the 
gardens of the Horticultural Society, and there are still 
extensive market-gardens for the supply of the metropolis. 
The Chiswick Press was founded here in 1811 by Charles 
Wloittingham. The population of the parish and the im- 
provement commissioners district, which are co-extensive, 
was 6303 in 1851, and in 1871, 8508. 

CHITTAGONG, a district of British India, in the 
division of the same name (which also comprises the dis- 
tricts of Nodkhdlf, Tipperah, Chittagoag Tracts, and 
Independent Hill Tipperah), under the jurisdiction of the 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, lies between 20° 45' and 
22“ 59' N. lat., and 91“ 30' and 92“ 23' E. long. It is 
bounded on the N. by Hill Tipperah and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, E by the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Ardkdn, 
S. by Ardkin, and W. by the Bay of Bengal It consists 
of a strip of low-lying land along the Bay of Bengal, about 
165 miles in length, and of an average breadth of 60 miles. 
A few unimportant ranges rise within the north-eastern 
portion, — ^the highest hill being the sacred SMkund, 1155 
feet high. Lofty mountains separate Chittagong district 
from Upper Burmah. The principal rivers are the Karna- 
phuH, on which Chittagong town is situated, navigable by 
sea-going ships and steamers as far as Chittagong port, and 
by large trading boats for a considerable' ^istance higher up, 
and the HMdd and the Sangu, which are also navigable by 
large boats. Several creeks afford means of communica- 
tion with the interior. The wild animals are tigers, ele- 
phants, rhinoceros, leopards, and deer. The area extends 
to 2498 square miles, of which one-third is cultivated, or 
capable of cultivation. The census of 1812 returns the 
population at 1,127,402. According to religion, the Hun- 
dos numbered 301,138, or 26-7 per cent. ; Muhammadans, 
795,013, or 70*5 per cent. ; Buddhists, 30,149, or 2*7 per 
cent. ; Christians, 1084 or T per cent, ; and persons of un- 
specified religion, 18. The Christian population chiefly con- 
sists of the half-caste descendants of the early Portuguese 
adventurers, or ‘‘ Firinghis.” The principal articles of trade 
are rice, which is exported by sea ; cotton, brought down 
from the hills for use in the district,- Liverpool salt, 
imported by sea ; bamboo and thatching grass for building 
purposes, betel-niit, dried fish, petroleum from Burmah, tea, 
poultry, and miscellaneous articles of food. Revenue of 
the district in 1870-71, £‘221,116; expenditure, £56,035. 
TliApolice force in 18^72 consisted of 436 men and officers 
of the regidar police, 62 of the municipal police, 2648 of 
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the village watch, making a ^otal strength of 3146 officers 
and men, costing £14,185. In 1872-73 the Education 
Dejtartment had under its inspection 88 schools attended 
by 3512 pupils, and maintained at a total cost of £2168, 8s. 
The climate of Chittagong is comparatively cool, owing 
to the sea breeze which prevails during the day ; but for 
the same rea.son, the atmosphere is very moist, with hea\ y 
dews at night and fogs. The average annual temperature 
is 77“ Fahr.; the average rainfall for the 13 years ending 
1872, 106.50 inches, Chittagong was ceded to the East 
Indian Company by Naw4b Mir Kdsim in 1760. 

Chittagong Poet, or Isldmdbdd, the principal town of 
the above district, is situated on the right bank of the 
Kamaphult River, in 22“ 20' 56" N. lat. and 91“ 52' 36" 
E. long. The river is here navigable by ships of 20 
feet draught, and the port has long been a place of con- 
siderable maritime trade. In 1 87 0-71, 215 vessels arrived 
at the port, with a tonnage of 52,891 ; and 207 left, with 
a tonnage of 51,587; total value of imports, £182,766; 
ditto of exports, £276,019. Shipbuilding is carried on to 
a considerable extent. The town is an agglomeration of 
small villages, spread over an area of 9 square miles. In 
1872, the population amounted to 20,604 souls, viz. — 4687 
Hindus, 15,051 Muhammadans, 122 Buddhists, and 744 
Christians. The municipal income amounted in 1871 to 
£2136, 12s,, and the expenditure to £2381, 6s. 

CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS, a district on the east- 
ern frontier of British India, iu the Chittagong division, lies 
between 21“ 13' and 23“ 47' N. lat., and 91“ 46' and 92“ 49' 
E. long,, and is bounded on the N, by the serai-independent 
state of Tipperah, on the E. and S. by the district 
of Ardkdn in British Burmah, and on the "V^. by the regula- 
tion district of Chittagong. The general aspect of the 
country is very hilly, with deep ravines and prominent 
cliffs, covered with forests and gigantic creepers. Irregular 
masses of jungle, low hOIs, water-courses, and swamps till 
up the intervals between the chief ranges. The principal 
hills with their heights are — Bdsitdng, 2181 feet; Mrung^ 
Tang 1650 feet; R4ngr4ng-ding, 2789 feet ; and Lurain 
Tang, 2355 feet. The country is divided into four valleys 
formed by the Phenl, Karnaphuli, Sangu, and MAtdmurl 
rivers. Navigation is, however, difficult, owing to the 
rapidity and violence of their currents, their sharp turns, 
and whirling eddies ; but the hiUmeu manage to float 
down timber, bamboo, ratan, thatching grass, cotton, yarfaTi 
oil, chdlmugrd oil, and a small quantity of wax and 
iyory.^ .A^ong the wild animals may be noticed elephants, 
rhinoceros, bison, and many kinds of deer. The area 
of the district is 6882 square miles; the population in 
1872 was 69,607 souls, or only 10 persons to the square 
mile. These consist of Hindus, 698, or -8 per cent. ; 
Muhammadans, 1378, or 2'0 per cent.; Buddhists, 
47,875, or 68*8 per cent. ; Christians, 31 ; and persons 
: of unspecified reb'gion, 19,725, or 28 ‘4 percent. The hill 
! tribes, who are very primitive in their manners and customs, 
include the Khyoungthas (children of the river), called also 
the JumiA Maghs; Chakmds, Tipperahs, Kumis, Mrus, 
]Khyengs,Bangis, Pankhos, Lushdis orKukis, and Shendus. 
RdugAmAti village is the capital of the district. The princi- 
pal crops are rice, Indian com, tobacco, and cotton, raised 
every year from soil newly cleared from jungle. Two 
European landholders have tea-plantations in the district. 
The Chittagong HiU Tracts were separated from the 
Chjttagpng district in 1860, and until lately were subject 
to the incursions of the wild tribes on their borders. 
The revenue in 18'rb-7l was £3545, 14s ; the expenditure, 
£l4,3j32, 12s. The police is a quasi-inilitary force, con- 
sj^ting of 62 officers and 604 men, maintained in 1872 at 
a total cost of £13,^24. TJiis force now suffices to repel 
the incursions of the border tribes. , . " = 
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CHIirSA, or La Chiusa, a town of Italy on tLe Pesio, 
in tlie province of Guneo, and about ten miles soubh-east of 
the city of that name. It has a population of upwards of 
6000, chiefly engaged in the manufacture of silk and glass. 

It is not to be confounded with a hamlet in the province 
of Turin, which was named Chiusa (enclosure) from its 
position near the fortified line erected by Desiderius of 
Lombardy, in 774, to check the advance of Charlemagne. 

CHIUSI, a town of Italy, in the Tuscan province of 
Siena, situated on a hiU, and not far from the Lake of 
Chiusi. It is a bishop’s see, and has a large cathedral, 
but is chiefly interesting for the Etruscan bronzes, mirrors, 
vases, and funereal urns found in the vicinity, of which 
its museums contain collections. Chiusi, the Glusium of 
the Eomans, was one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan 
confederation, and was the headquarters of Porsena. After 
the decay of the Eoman power it sank in importance, and 
in the Middle Ages malaria greatly reduced the number of 
its inhabitants ; of late years, however, the prospects of 
the place have greatly improved, in consequence of the 
drainage of the marshes in the neighbourhood. Population, 
6460. 

CHIVASSO, a city of Italy, in the province of Turin, 
at a railway 3 unction, 15 miles north-east of the city of Turin. 
Situated on the left bank of the Po near the influx of the 
Oreo, it was formerly considered the key of Piedmont ; but 
its fortifications were dismantled by the French in 1804, 
and it is now only enclosed by a single wall with two gates 
leading to two suburbs. The front of the church of San 
Pietro, a building of the 15th century, is decorated with 
ornaments and entire statues in terra cotta, of great 
elegance, but much defaced. Of the ancient palace of the 
counts of Montferrat an octagonal tower still remains. 
The principal trade of the town is m grain and wool ; and 
its lampreys are in repute. On the opposite side of the 
Po, and a few miles down the stream, are the ruins of the 
Eoman city of Industria, which were discovered in 1745. 
Population, 7800. 

CHLAMYDOPHOEE {Chlamydopliorus tmneatus), an 
Edentate Mammal found at Mendoza, on the eastern slope 
of the Cordilleras, where it is known as the Pichiciago, but 
is so seldom seen as to be regarded with curiosity even by 
the natives. Its total length is from 5 to 6 inches, and its 
upper surface is covered with a flexible cuirass somewhat 
resembling the external armature of the ArmadiUoes — its 
nearest allies — ^but differing from the latter in being attached 
only by the middle of the back and the top of the head, 
the frontal bone of the skull being provided with two 
prominent knobs for this purpose. The dorsal shield, 
which contains 24 rows of square, cubical, or rhomboidal 
plates of a leathery texture, makes, at its posterior edge, an 
abrupt bend downwards, and is continued to the extremity 
of the tail, thus forming a posterior shield for the protec- 
tion of the creature’s hindquarters while it is burrowing. 
The sides of the back beneath the shield, the under part of 
the body, and the limbs are covered with silky hair, of a 
dirty white colour, longer and finer than that of the mole. 
An examination of the Pichiciago skeleton proves it to be 
an exceedingly aberrant member of the Armadillo family, 
having structural aflflnities with other and widely different 
mammals. Thus it resembles the beaver in its flattened 
paddle-like tail, the mole in its short strong legs and 
powerful claws, the sloth in its teeth, and ruminants in 
the form of the lower jaw. It also resembles the ornitho- 
rhynchus and echidna — the lowest mammalian forms — ^in 
points wherein dl three show affinity with birds ; while in 
the form of the skull and pelvis it is unique among mammalfl, 
According to Dr Buckland it makes the nearest approach 
of living Edentata to the ^gantic extinct Megatheri/um,. It 
is a burrowing animal, living like the mole in the subter- 
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ranean galleries which it scoops out with its sharp 
powerful claws, assisted probably by the flattened tail, 
which is supplied with strong muscles, and thus well 
adapted for throwing out the earth which gradually 
accumulates under the creature. Like the mole its ears 
and eyes are exceedingly small and almost hidden by the 
long silky hair surrounding them. Another species has 
recently been discovered in Bolivia somewhat larger than 
the preceding, and differing from it in having the dorsal 
shield attached all over to the skin of the back. 

CHIiOEAL, Trichloealdehyde, or Hydride of Tri- 
CHLOEACETYL, C^ClgOH or CCI3.COH, a substance dis- 
covered by Liebig in 1832, and further studied by Dumas 
and Stadeler. It is a heavy, oily, and colourless liquid, of 
specific gravity 1 ‘518 at 0° C., and boiling point 9 4° -4 0. 
It has a greasy, somewhat bitter taste, and gives off a vapour 
at ordinary temperature which has a pungent odour and an 
irritating effect on the eyes. The word chloral is derived 
from the first syllables of chlorine and alcohol, the names 
of the substances employed for its preparation. Chloral 
is soluble in alcohol and ether, in less than its own weight 
of water, and in four times its weight of chloroform ; it 
absorbs but is not acted upon by chlorine, and dissolves 
bromine, iodine, phosphorus, and sulphur. Chloral deli 
quesces in the air, and, like aldehyde, is converted by 
water into a hydrate, with evolution of heat ; it combines 
also with ethylic alcohol and its homologues, and the 
derived mercaptans. An ammoniacal solution of nitrate 
of silver is reduced by chloral ; sulphites of the alkalies 
form with it crystalline compounds ; and nascent hydrogen, 
by replacing its three atoms of chlorine, converts it into 
aldehyde (Personne, Ann. Gh. Pharm., civil. 113). By 
means of phosphorus pentachloride, chlorine can be substi- 
tuted for the oxygen of chloral, the body CCI3.COI2H 
being produced ; an analogous compound, CCl3.C(OoHg)2H, 
containing the radicle phenyl in the place of the oxygen, 
is obtained by treating chloral with benzene and sulphunc 
acid. With an alkali, chloral gives chloroform and a 
formate of the base according to the reaction CClg.COH 
-l-KHO = CCl3H-fH.CO(OK) ; it is converted by oxidiz- 
ing agents into trichloracetic acid COl3.CO(OH) ; and forms 
with cyanic acid the body 05HgCl3!N‘03 = (COl3.COH)2 
'COHIT. When kept for some days, as also when placed 
in contact with sulphuric acid or a very small quantity 
of water, chloral undergoes spontaneous change into the 
polymeride metachloral, CeHgOlQOg = (02013011)3, a white 
porcelaneons body, slowly volatile in the air, insoluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether, and reconverted into chloral 
without melting at 180° 0. 

Ohloral is prepared by passing dry chlorine into absolute 
alcohol ] the latter must be cooled at first, but towards 
the end of the operation has to be heated nearly to boiling. 
The alcohol becomes converted finally into a syrupy fluid, 
from which chloral is procured by treatment with sulphuric 
acid. The action of chlorine upon alcohol is complex ; — 
first aldehyde, CH3.COH, is produced, which combines 
with alcohol to form acetal, OHg.OH(OC2H5)2; this, acted 
on by chlorine, yields trichloracetal, C01g.CH(0C2H5)2, 
which is converted by the hydrochloric acid present into 
chloral alcoholate, CClg.OH.OH.OCgHg, and monochlor- 
ethane, OgHgCl. The latter body is also formed directly 
from alcohol, in the process for the manufacture of chloral, 
and combines with aldehyde, giving monochlorinated 
ethylic ether, CH3CHC1.0C2Hg, which is converted by 
chlorine into tetrachlorinated ether, CClg.CHC1.002H5. 
By the action of sulphuric acid, chloral alcoholate and 
tetrachlorinated ether are resolved into alcohol and 
chloral, and monochlorethane and chloral, respectively. 
The crude chloral is distilled over lime, and is purified by 
further treatment with sulphuric acid, and by redistillation. 
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A. mixture of starcli or sugar with, manganese peroxide and 
hydrocliloric acid may be employed instead of alcobol and 
chlorine for the manufacture of chloral (Stadeler, Ann. 
Oh. Pharm., Ixi. 101-121). Am isomer of chloral, 
parachloralide, is made by passing excess of dry chlorine 
into absolute methylic alcohol ; it is a colourless liquid, 
insoluble in water, and boils at 182° C. (Cioez, Ann. Oh. 
Pharm., iii. 180). 

Chloral hydrate, C2CI3OH.H2O, or CCl3.CH(OH)2, the 
compound formed by the union of water with chloral, occurs 
in the form of oblique, often very short, rhombic prisms ; 
an acicular form of crystals is considered by Paul to be 
characteristic only of the alcoholate. The purest samples 
of chloral hydrate present the appearance of ordinary alum 
broken into fragments, are perfectly transparent, only 
slightly odorous, free from powder, and dry to the touch, 
and do not become white by exposure. Jacobsen gives the 
melting point of pure chloral hydrate as 50° to 51°, the 
boiling point as 99° 0. It can be distilled unchanged at 
120°O. ; but when heated with sulphuric acid it is converted 
into anhydrous chloral and chloralide, C 5 H 2 Gle 03 . When 
mixed with water, chloral hydrate causes a considerable 
degree of cold ; and, as with camphor, small fragments of 
it placed on the surface of water exhibit gyratory move- 
ments. An aqueous solution should be neutral or nearly 
so, and should give but a faint milkiness when boiled with 
silver nitrate. A drop or two of ammonia added to solu- 
tions assists in their preservation. Chloral hydrate may 
be detected in the presence of other substances by adding 
an alkali and heating, when chloroform is evolved, which 
may be collected in a receiver ; this process can be 
employed for the estimation of the commercial hydrate. 
When ammonium sulphide is added to a solution of pure 
chloral hydrate, the liquid turns red, and then becomes 
rapidly brown and thick ; the presence of oily impurities 
in a solution is shown by the brown colour it acquires when 
shaken up with concentrated sulphuric acid. Chloral 
hydrate has the property of checking the decomposition of 
a great number of albuminous substances, such as milk and 
meat ; and a mixture of it with glycerine, according to 
Personne, is suitable for the preservation of anatomical 
preparations. When heated with concentrated glycerine to 
a temperature of 110°-230° C., chloral hydrate yields 
chloroform, CHClg , and formate of allyl, HCO(OC3H5) ; 
and by the action of nitric acid and strong sunlight, at 1 95° 
C. it is transformed into trichloracetic acid, CCI3.COOH. 
The effect of chloral hydrate upon fresh blood, like that of 
formic acid, is to render it darker. 

The breaking up of chloral hydrate, in the presence of 
alkalies, with the production of chloroform and formates, 
led Liebreichto the conjecture that a similar decomposition 
might be produced in the blood ; and hence his introduction 
of the drug, in 1869, as an anaesthetic and hypnotic 
{Gonvpt. rend., 1869, Ixix., 486). It has been supposed 
that its physiological action may be due to formic acid as 
well as to chloroform set free in the blood, the effects of 
the formic acid being attributed to the production from it 
of carbon dioxide. Personne, however, has administered 
sodium formate to dogs, without perceiving in them the 
slightest anaesthetic phenomena, or the abnormal formation 
of carbon dioxide {Qompt. rend., 1874, Ixxviii. 129). He 
considers that chloroform is set free in the blood, but is 
not eliminated as such, being converted into sodium chloride 
and formate {ihid. 1869, Ixix., 983) ; the prolonged action 
of chloral on the animal economy he explains on the 
supposition that, chloroform being produced at the expense 
of the alkali of the albumen of the blood, the latter, which 
may be regarded as an amide, forms with the trichlorinated 
aldehyde chloral a compound which, by the gradual action 
of the blood, affords a continuous supply of chloroform. 
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Tanret, on the other hand, suggests that as chloral hydrate, 
when made alkaline with caustic potash, yields in the 
presence of the oxidiring agent potassium permanganate 
the formate, chloride, and carbonate of potassium, together 
with carbon monoxide, the alkalinity of the serum of the 
blood may determine a similar decomposition of chloral 
hydrate, the physiological effects of which may therefore be 
ascribed to poisoning or deoxidation of arterial blood by 
carbon monoxide (Compt. rend., Ixxix. 662 ; Journ. 
Pharm. Ghim. (4), xx. 355-357). 

The first effect of a dose of chloral hydrate is to produce 
a state of congestion of the brain, as evidenced by the con- 
dition of the retinal vessels ; after 5 or 10 minutes, con- 
traction of the vessels is observed, the retina becomes of a 
pale pink colour, and drowsiness ensues ; when this wears 
off, the retinal and cerebral vessels resume their accustomed 
size (Dr W. A. Hammond). In cases of death from chloral, 
the cerebral vessels have been found much congested. 

The effects of chloral hydrate vary with different 
individuals ; but, as a rule, a dose of 20 grains acts in a 
healthy subject as a mild sedative of the sensory nervous 
system, and produces, about half or three quarters of an 
hour after it has been taken, a light, refreshing, and normal 
sleep, without causing headache or disturbance of the 
respiration and pulse. 

Taken in large quantities chloral hydrate is a powerful 
soporific; it perceptibly lowers tbe temperature of the 
body, and diminishes the frequency and force of the heart’s 
action, probably from paralysis of its intrinsic motor- 
ganglia; whilst the rate of respiration is lessened, 
apparently through affection of the medulla oblongata. Ex- 
cessive doses produce complete insensibility, and diminish, 
and at last ahoh'sh reflex excitability; pallor, coldness of 
the extremities, lividity, and muscular relaxation ensue ; 
and death may result from cardiac syncope. 

M. Or4 is the originator of a plan for performing opera- 
tions during anaesthesia produced by tbe intra-venous 
injection of chloral hydrate. He shows {Gompt. rend., 
1874, Ixxviii. 515, 651) that it may be harmlessly injected, 
and that when thus brought into immediate contact with 
the blood, it effects complete anaesthesia of long duration, 
and is a rapid and effectual remedy for tetanus. Chloral 
hydrate sometimes fails to afford relief from suffering, and 
when it does not induce sleep, may occasion excitement and 
delirium. In some cases a dose has produced an eruption of 
urticaria. It must be administered with caution to children, 
and to patients having disease of the heart and of the 
digestive tract, certain affections of the bronchi, or hysteria. 
It appears that chloral cannot be decomposed and thrown 
off by a healthy body at a greater rate than from 5 to 7 
grains an hour (Richardson, Lancet, 1871, 1, 209); and as 
the limit of the dose that can be safely taken is not affected 
by tbe customary use of tbe drug, as in tbe case of opium, 
but rather the reverse, its incautious employment in large 
quantities, and the practise of habitually resorting to it to 
gain relief from sleeplessness, from neuralgia, and from the 
effects of alcoholic excess, have in not a few instances led 
to fatal results. In consequence of this risk medical 
practitioners now use it less extensively. The continued 
use of chloral hydrate, too, is apt to cause a hypersemic 
condition of the skin, diffuse inflammatory erythema of the 
.face and chest, conjunctivitis, and interference with re- 
spiration ; and may bring on deep melancholy, weakness 
of will, and inability to sleep without the drug. 

Chloral hydrate is of special value as a soporific where 
opium is inadmissible, as in tbe case of children, in uraemia, 
and in some fevers. It is used in delirium tremens, rabies, 
severe chorea, acute mania, and phthisis, as well as in 
dyspnoea, pertussis, cholera, sea-sickness, cancer, chronic 
rheumatism, and gastralgia, and in parturition and eclampsia; 
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and in cases of tetanus it is employed to produce muscular 
relaxation. Its antagonism to strychnia was first pointed 
out by Liebreicli [Compt. rend., 1870, Ixx. 403). When 
administered to rabbits it has been found to be a remedy 
for poisonous doses of strychnia (Bennett, Edin. Med. 
Jourii., 1870, xvi. 262); but Or6 has shown {Gaz. Medic, 
de Paris, 1872, p. 401) that the hypodermic injection of 
that drug is of no avail in the ease of rabbits poisoned 
with fatal doses of chloral hydrate. Numerous experi- 
ments have led to the conclusions that “ chloral hydrate 
is more likely to save life after a fatal dose of strychnia, 
than strychnia is to save life after a fatal dose of chloral 
hydrate ; ” that after a dose of strychnine has produced 
tetanic convulsions, these convulsions may be reduced in 
force and frequency, and life may be saved, by means of 
the influence of chloral hydrate ; but that though the 
effects of a poisonous dose of the hydrate may be mitigated, 
the coma produced by its action on the brain is not removed 
by strychnia (Bennett, Report in Brit. Med. Jour., 1875, 
1, 97; Ogiivie Will, Edin. Med. Jour., April 1875, 907). 
Chloral hydrate modifies the action of a fatal dose of 
extract of Calabar bean, but is of little service if given 
some time after the latter. The effects of ehloralism are 
combated by provoking emesis, and by stimulating freely. 

Among the very numerous contributions to the history of chloral, 
in addition to the above-given, may be mentioned, the following : — 
Liebig, Ann. Oh. Pharm., i. 189; Dumas, Tradtide Ghimw, t. v. 
599 ; Stadeler, Amt. Oh. Pharm., cv. 293, cvi. 253 ; Bouchut, Compt. 
rand., Ixbc. 966, Bull de Th^., Ixxvii. 433 ; Sir J. Y. Simpson, Med. 
Times, Jan. 1, 1870 ; Byasson and Bhllet, Joum. da I’Anat. et de 
Physiol, 1870, 570; Hofmann, Compt. rcuA, 1870, Ixx. 906; 
Personne, iUil, Ixxi. 227; Paul, Pharm. Journ. aiul Trans. (3), 
i. 621 ; Hausemann, Schmidt’s Jahrb., eh. 81 ; Jacobsen, quoted 
iaJoum. Ghem. Soc , ix. 257 ; Rokitansky, Strieker's Jahrhucher 
(lii. and iv. Heft), 1874. (P. H B.) 

CHLORINE, one of the chemical elements (symbol, Cl), 
discovered by Scheele in 1774. It was long regarded as a 
compound ; Scheele termed it depMogisticated muriatic add, 
and Berthollet about 1785 gave it the name of oxygenized 
muriatic acid, which Kirwan contracted into oxymuriatic 
acid. In 1809 an abstract of a paper was published by 
Gay-Lussac and Th6aard, in the 26. vol. of the Mimoires 
d’Arcueil, in which they demonstrated the possibility of 
the absence of oxygen from oxymuriatic acid. The atten- 
tion of Davy being drawn to the subject, he in 1810 com- 
municated to the Royal Society a paper in which he showed 
that there was no evidence in support of the opinion that 
oxymuriatic acid contained oxygen ; and in a paper 
published in the following year he comes to the conclusion 
that oxymuriatic acid is an uncompounded substance, and 
gives to it the name of chlorine, on account of the greenish 
colour it possesses. Chlorine and its combinations with 
other elements having been already treated of under the 
heading Chemisxby, it will be necessary here only to give 
some account of the more important commercial chlorine 
compounds hydrochloric acid, bleaching powder, and 
potassium chlorate, and of the methods of preparing them. 

Hydrochloric Acid (HCl). — ^Practically, the whole of the 
hydrochloric acid now employed in the manufacturing arts 
is obtained as a collateral product in the celebrated soda 
process of Leblanc. The first stage in that process consists 
in treating common salt with sulphuric acid in the salt-cake 
roasting furnace, by which sodium sulphate and hydrochloric 
acid are formed 2NaCl -h = NagSO^ + 2HOL 

Till the year 1863 the acid fumes given off in alkali 
works were i allowed to escape freely into the atmosphere, 
and being disscJlved and brought down by every shower, 
destroyed or seriously damaged vegetation for miles around 
the works. In th4t year tlie Alkali Act was passed, by 
which manufacturers were- obliged- to condense not less 
than 9'5 per' cent, of the tofaLampuntt of hydrochloric acid 
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evolved in their establishments ; and since that time 
great attention has been paid to the condensation, so that 
now in many works practically no acid fumes escape. The 
hydrochloric acid gas liberated in the roasting furnace is 
conveyed through a range of stoneware pipes, in connection 
with which are various devices for cooling it in its passage. 
It is then conducted into condensing towers — long wide 
funnels packed with coke — through which a stream of water 
is made to percolate from the top, an enormous surface 
of moisture being thus presented to tUe acid fumes. The 
solution of the gas m the water constitutes the hydrochloric 
acid, muriatic acid, or spirit of salt of commerce. So 
prepared, the acid always contains several impurities, such 
as arsenious acid, ferric chloride, and sulphurous acid ; but 
these do not interfere with its application to the prepara- 
tion of bleaching powder, in which it is chiefly consumed. 
Without any purification it is also employed for “ souring ” 
in bleaching, and in tin and lead soldering. 

Bleaching Powder, or Chloride of Lime. — ^The history of 
the application of chlorine to bleaching purposes before the 
introduction of the so-called chloride of lime will be found 
under the article Bleaching, Bleaching powder is made 
by exposing pure slaked lime to an atmosphere of chlorine 
till the lime will absorb no more of the gas. Many plans 
for the preparation of the chlorine have been proposed, and 
various important processes adopted, since the manufac- 
ture of hleaching-powder was established by Messrs 
Tennant and Co. The original process was as follows. A 
mixture of native peroxide of manganese ground to a fine 
powder, common salt, and sulphuric acid was put into a 
large, nearly spherical, leaden vessel furnished at the top 
with an air-tight lid. In this vessel an agitator was placed 
by which its contents could be from time to time stirred 
up. From the lid a lead pipe conveyed the liberated 
chlorine into the chamber in which the lime to be saturated 
was spread in a thin layer. The exterior of the leaden 
vessel was cased with an iron covering, space for the 
I circulation of a current of steam between it and the 
covering being left. Upon the charging of the still chlorine 
was at first given off without heat ; but after some time a 
current of steam was made to circulate around the still, 
so as to maintain a sufficient temperature to disengage 
all the chlorine. The materials used consisted of common 
salt, manganese peroxide, and sulphuric acid, and the 
resulting products were manganous sulphate, sodium sul- 
phate, water, and chlorine; — 

MnOg + 2NaCl + = MnSO. -f 2NaHSO. 4- 

2 H 2 O + CI 2 . 

Through the development of Leblanc’s well-known soda proce.s8 
large quantities of hydrochloric acid became available for the 
maimfaetm’e of chlorine, in place, as formerly, of a mixture 
of common salt and sulifiiurio acid ; and for many years hydro- 
chloric acid alone has been used. Coarsely ground manganese oxide 
is placed within an oblong stone still, into which the necessaiy 
charge of strong hydrochloric acid is admitted. Steam is then 
allowed to circulate in the outer case of the still till the temperature 
of the mixture is raised to about 180° Rahr, When this point is 
reached, steam at a pressure of 20 to 25 Ib. is blown through the 
charge at intervals for about six hours, after which the reaction is 
comj^ete— the whole occupying about twenty-four hours. The 
chemical changes that take place are expressed in the following 
equation : — 

MnOa + 4HC1 = MnCla + 2 H 2 O + 01^ . 

Native binoxide of manganese being an impure and variable com- 
pound has to be used in quantities proportionate to the MnOj it 
contains. 

For each molecule of chlorine obtained by the above reaction, it 
will be observed that one of manganous chloride is formed, a sub- 
stance that was foimerly run off as a waste product. Apart from the 
nuisance thereby created, the drain on the supply of manganese ore 
became serious, supplies diminished, and prices rose in proportion. 
It became therefore an object of much importance to obiaate the 
wastte of manganese, andth|8 was sought ip wo difierent directions, 
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Efforts in the first place were made to regenerate the manganese 
waste, so as render it continuously available for manufacturing pui’- 
poses ; and secondly, it was frequently attempted to dispense alto- 
gether with the use of manganese in the process. 

The first really successful plan for the recovery and reoxidation 
of manganese was devised by Mr Charles Dunlop, and was introduced 
at Messrs Tennant’s works, at St Eollox, Glasgow, where it is still 
(1876) in operation. By Dunlop’s process the residual still-liquor 
is first treated with carbonate of lime to neutralize its free acid and 
decompose the contained ferric chloride, which thus gives a pre- 
cipitate, ferric oxide. The clear liquor obtained is a second tame 
mixed with carbonate of lime, then introduced into an enormous 
iron boiler, in which it boils at a pressure of four atmospheres for 
about twelve hours Under the influence of the heat appbed the 
manganese exchanges its chlorine for the carbonic acid of the car- 
bonate of lime, and a hydrated manganese carbonate, suspended in 
a solution of chloride of calcium, is produced, thus : — 

MnCla -i- CaCOj 4- HgO = MnCO, . H„0 + OzCl^ . 

The manganese carbonate is subsequently allowed to subside, and 
the solution of chloride of calcium is washed out. The manganese 
carbonate is drained till it becomes a white putty-like mass, when 
it is put into shallow iron trays, and roasted in a furnace at a heat 
gradually increasing to 550“ or 600“ Eahr. Under the influence of 
the heat the carbonic acid is driven off, and by degrees, from being 
a white powder, the manganese compound darkens till on the com- 
pletion of the process it is a soot-lifce mass. Owing principally to 
the expensive nature of the plant necessary, the Dunlop process 
never extended beyond St Rollox ; hut it has satisfactonly main- 
tamed its position in that rigantie establishment. 

The method of artificially oxidizing manganese which is now 
almost universally adopted, and has during the past few years quite 
revolutionized the bleaching powder maniSacture, is that invented 
by Mr Walter Weldon Manganous chloride by treatment with 
lime becomes changed into the lower oxide of manganese (MnO), a 
body which with great difficulty is raised to the higher sesqiuoxide 
(MnjOg), beyond which stage of oxidation no exposure to oxygen 
raises it. But when treated with excess of lime the manganous 
oxide rapidly unites mth oxygen, and becomes transformed into the 
peroxide (MnOj), which is the chemical compound available for the 
preparation of chlorine. It was this fact which Mr Weldon dis- 
covered, and has turned to advantage in Ms process. The pheno- 
menon he accounts for on the assumption that the sesquioxide 
(MujOj) formed by the exposure of manganous oxide (MnO) to 
oxygen is really a manganous manganite, or a combination of MnO 
with MnOj, the former having basic, the latter acid functions. The 
lime added by Mr Weldon supplies a more powerful base, and 
enables the whole of the manganese to attain to the condition of 
peroxide, uniting as it does in such a manner with the lime as to 
form a calcium manganite (CaMnOs). By employing a diminished 
quantity of lime along with an increased current of air, it has been 
found possible to effect the complete oxidation of the manganese, 
an acid manganite (CaMnOs, HsMnOj) being probably formed. _ 

In his treatment of the stall-Uquors Mr W eidon first neutralizes 
the acid, &c , as is done in Mr Dunlop’s process. The clear rose- 
tinted liquor thereby obtained is passed into a vessel called the 
oxidizer, at a temperature of about 140“ Eahr. A pipe for convey- 
ing a current of air passes down the centre of the vessel, terminating 
near the bottom in a series of distributing pipes, and connected at 
the other end with a blowing engme. The liquor being at, or brought 
by injected steam to the proper temperature, then, according to Mr 
Weldon (Soc. of Arts Lecture, May 1874), the injection of air is 
commenced, and there is rapidly added, in the state of very fine 
division, 1'6 times the quantity of lime equivalent to the manganese 
in the liquor. This converts the charge into a thin white mud, 
which consists of solution of calcic chloride holding in suspension 
manganous oxide, or MnO, and also holding partly in suspension 
partly in solution six-tenths of an equivalent — ^reckoned on the 
manganese present — of fine lime. When a little of this white mnd 
is thrown on to a filter, the clear filtrate is naturally found, owing 
to the quantity of free lime present, and to the powerfully solvent 
action upon lime of hot solution of calcic chloride, to possess a 
strongly alkaline reaction. As the injection of air goes on, the mnd 
becomes gradually darker in colour, owing to the wMte hydrated 
MnO becoming converted into blacky MnOj by absoTOtion of oxygen 
from the injected air, what was originally a thin white mud being 
at length converted into a thin black mnd. During the progress of 
this conversion of the originally white mud into a black mud, it is 
found that the alk aline reaction of the filtrate from tiie mnd 
gradually diminishes in intensity, until at length it entirely dis- 
appears ; and it is found, too, that when tMs alkaline reaction ceases, 
the absorption of oxygen from the injected air ceases also. When 
this stage is reached, which is at the end of two, three, four, or five 
hours, accordiug to the relation between the size of the oxidizer and 
the’ size of the blowing-engine employed, a little more liquor is nm 
into the oxidizer from the setflers above, the injection of air is con- 
tinued for a few minutes longer, and the charge is then run off from 
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the oxidizer into one or other of a range of settlers placed below it. In 
these it separates, in the course of a few hours, into rather more than 
half perfectly clear solution of calcic chloride, and a little less than 
half black mud of rather more than twice the density of that which 
left the oxidizer. The solution of calcic chloride is now decanted, 
and the settled mud is then ready for use for the liberation of 
chlorine from hydrochloric acid. 

The now practically universal use of regenerated manganese oxide in 
a state of fine division has considerably modified the older operations 
for the manufacture of chlorine. Hydiochloric acid, according to 
the plan at present m use, is first run into the still, and the man- 
ganese mud is admitted gradually to it in a carefuUyregulated stream. 
Instead of the old oblong trough-like still, one much moie capa- 
cious, of pentagonal foim, is generally employed. The details of 
workmg vary in almost every establishment, hut the following may 
be taken as an example of ordinary practice. A charge of hydro- 
chloric acid, equal to the amount yielded by about 55 cwt. of common 
salt, is led into the still, and to it is added from 14 to 15 cwt. of 70 per 
cent, manganese. Finely slaked lime to the amount of 40 cwt. is 
spiead in a uniform layer on the floor of the chamber, and from 
these quantities 70 or 71 cwt. of bleaching powder containing from 
35 to 37 per cent, of available chlorine is obtained. The lime, after 
receiving a first charge of gas, is left 24 hours, when it is turned by 
workmen. Another charge is then admitted, and on the expiry of 
twenty-four hours more the hleachiag powder is ready to he drawn 
off and packed in barrels. 

Of the manycHorine processes without manganese which have been 
proposed, the only plan which has stood the test of wide practical 
application is that introduced in recent years by Mr Hemy Deacon, 
of Widnes, in Lancashire. Doubtless Ms is a process which would 
have been widely introduced but for the economy and satisfactory 
nature of Mr Weldon’s method. A process for liberating chlonne 
from hydrocMonc acid gas by exposing it with atmospheric air to a 
high temperature was patented by Mr Robert Oxlandm 1845. Mr 
Deacon discovered that in this process, when the air and gas are 
brought mto contact with sulphate of copper the hydrochloric acid 
is decomposed much more completely and at a far lower temperature 
than without that salt. In practice hot hydrochloric acid gas and 
atmospheric air are passed over pieces of brick which have been dipped 
in a solution of sulphate of copper and sulphate of soda, and dned. 
Chlorine and water are produced by the decomposition, and some 
traces of hydrochloric acid also pass undecomposed. The water and 
acid are condensed, and the cHorine mixed with the residual 
nitrogen of the air passes on to the absorbing chambers. As the 
cMorine is greatly diluted by the nitrogen, the lime has to be 
exposed in thin layers over a large area, and Mr Deacon so arranges 
his chambers that the mixed 'gases as they enter meet almost com- 
pletely saturated lime, but as the chlorine becomes absorbed, less 
highly chlorimzed lime is met, till at the end it is almost fresh 
hydrate of lime over wMch they pass. Mr Deacon obtains from the 
acid of 1500 cwt. of salt, with the expenditure of 60 tons of small 
coal, upwards of 50 tons of 35 per cent bleaching powder. The 
process is in operation in his own manufactory at Widnes, and 
in some Continental establishments Mr Deacon’s plant was intro- 
duced, but it has been practically abandoned. 

Bleaching powder when fresh is a dry, white lime-like powder 
emitting a strong odour of hypochlorous acid; Commercial samples 
vary considerably in strength, hut when newly made and of good 
quality they should contain from 35 to 87 per cent, of available 
^lorme. On exposure bleaching powder parts with its chlorine 
with considerable rapidity, losing, according to some experimenters, 
at the rate of 0'63 per cent, per month. On the composition of 
bleacMng powder see Chemistey, page 494. 

Potassium OhlorcUe or GMorate of Potash . — The preparation of 
potassium chlorate is an example of the employment of chlorine on 
an extensive scale, its function, according to the ordinary process 
of manufacture, being to transfonn potassium chloride (KOI) into 
potassium chlorate (ZCIO3) by suppljdng the necessary oxygen from 
lime. It is obtained by passmg excess of cMorme into solution of 
potassium chloride and milk of lime, according to the equation 
KCa -H 3CaO + SCI2 = SCaCla -t- KCIO* . 

The operation is conducted in close leaden vessels, fitted with 
agitators and heated with steam. On the completion of the above 
reaction the liquid is filtered and evaporated to near dryness, and 
the residne is again dissolved in hot water. The two salts — calcium 
chloride and potassium chlorate— are then easily separatedby crystal- 
lization ; the former, being exceedingly soluble, remains in solution, 
while the latter deposits in tabular crystals, which may he purified 
by a slight washing. The salt is very largely used in the manu- 
f^ture of lucifer matches and various detonating compounds, and in 
pyrotechny. It is also employed in cahco prmting as an oxidizing 

K fc in the fixing of certain colours, and it is a convenient source 
ire oxygen in laboratory work. 

CHLOEOFOEM, Tmchloeomethane, Teechloetde 
os Foemyl, or Dichloeinated Methylic Cheobidb, 
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CHOI3, is a sut)stitufcioii-pro<iuct of marsh-gasi, CH4, from 
whicli it can be formed by tbe action of chlorine. It is a 
cleaij colourless, volatile lic^nid, ■which refracts light strongly, 
with specific gravity of 1'525 at 0° G., and vapour density 
1-491. It bods at 60-16“ C. (Regnault), and is not frozen 
at a temperature of - 16“ C. It has an agreeable ethereal 
odour, a slightly acrid and intensely sweet taste, is miscible 
in all proportions with alcohol, but is only slightly soluble 
in water. Though not ordinarily inflammable, it burns 
with a green flame when thrown upon hot coals, or if a 
light be applied to a mixture of it with not less than about 
30 per cent, of alcohol. Chloroform may be employed as 
a solvent for resin, camphor, gutta-percha, iodine, bromine, 
and the alkaloids. It can be prepared in a great variety 
of ways ; — (1) By the action of alkalies on chloral (see 
Chloeal); (2) hy boiling trichloracetic acid, GClg.CO{OH), 
with aqueous solutions of the alkalies; (3) by the replace- 
ment of an atom of chlorine in carbon tetrachloride, CCI4, 
by nascent hydrogen ; (4) on th e large scale for commercial 
purposes by the action of bleaching powder on ethylic 
alcohol and other carbon compounds. About 8 ft of slaked 
lime, and 80 ib of the strongest chloride of lime, and 22 
gallons of water at a temperature of 80°-90° C. are 
introduced into a leaden vessel or wooden cask, and 
thoroughly mixed. Two lb of alcohol are then poured in ; 
and if the heat evolved in the ensuing reaction is not 
sufBlcient to distil over the chloroform, a current of steam is 
passed into the vessel. The crude distillate is purified hy 
washing with water and agitation with sulphuric acid, and 
by redistillation, finally, with a small quantity of slaked lime 
and calcium chloride, by means of a water-bath. The chief 
impurities to which chloroform is liable are ether, alcohol, 
aldehyde, hydrochloric, hypochlorous, and sulphuric acids, 
chloral, and heavy volatile oils. Pure chloroform does not 
become opalescent in contact with water, and is not 
coloured yellow or brown by sulphuric acid, or green by 
chromic acid; with the former, it gradually evolves 
hydrochloric acid. When exposed to air and light, chloro- 
form becomes decomposed, with the formation of chlorine, 
hydrochloric acid, carbon tetrachloride, and other products. 
The presence of chloroform can be detected by adding to 
the liquid to he tested for it a monamine, such as aniline, 
II(OgH5)H2, and an alcoholic solution of caustic potash, 
when the characteristic odour of the carbamines is given 
off at once, or on the application of heat. 

The history of chloroform affords but one amongst 
many instances of the importance of chemical research 
oven when no immediate practical advantages are apparently 
to be derived from its prosecution. Ohloroform was dis- 
covered in 1831 by Guthrie in America, and by Soubeiran in 
Prance, and by the latter was described as ether hichlorique. 
Liebig, who made the independent discovery of it in the 
following year, regarded it as a trichloride of carbon; 
but in 1834 its true constitution was established by Dumas. 
In March 1847 Plourens submitted to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris a paper containing observations on the 
anaesthebic powers of chloroform upon animals. In the 
summer of that year “ chloric ether,” the active principle 
of which is chloroform, was used at St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital by Mr Lawrence instead of sulphuric ether for 
the production of anaesthesia ; and in the succeeding 
autumn Dr J. Y. Simpson of Edinburgh introduced the 
employment of pure chloroform as an anaesthetic into 
surgical practice. By its effect upon the nervous system 
chloroform causes a suspension of voluntary motion and of 
sensation, whilst respiration and the action of the sympa- 
thetic ganglia of the heart are still continued. It is more 
active, occasiona less bronchial irritation, and is easier of 
application than ether, the use of which in British practice 
it has to a very great extent superseded ; it possesses also j 
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the advantage that its vapour is uninflammable. The 
occurrence, however, from time to time, of deaths in con- 
.sequeuce of the use of chloroform, has led many practi- 
tioners to recommend the employment of ether in its stead ; 
but in the majority of instances fatal results may be 
attributed to some fault in administration ; and in some 
cases death has been thought to be attributable to the giving 
of a less than customary quantity of chloroform, which, 
paralyzing the cerebral hemispheres, but not the gaugha 
of the base of the brain and the medulla, has permitted 
reflex action of the vagus upon the heart through irritation 
of a sensory nerve. In operations after which disturbance 
of the abdomen must be avoided, ether is far preferable to 
chloroform, on account of the sickness usual for some time 
after the taking of the latter. 

^'sxo'Vf, Anaesthetics Holmes, System of Sitrgery, 2d ed., 
vol. V. 480 (1871). 

CHOCOLATE is a preparation from the seeds of the 
cocoa or cacao tree {Theobroma Cacao), used as food. The 
term is corrupted from the Mexican name chocolatl, and 
the preparatiou was in use in Central America before the 
discovery of the Western Continent by Columbus. Eor the 
history of the plant and other details see under Cocoa. 
At the present day the general distinction between the 
preparations known as chocolate and cocoa respectively is 
that the former embraces the forms prepared as cakes or 
stiff paste, while prepared cocoa is chiefly sold as a powder 
or simply the ground nibs of the seed. Chocolate is pre- 
pared usually from the finer varieties of cocoa seeds by first 
i roasting, and then shelling, or depriving the seeds of their 
husks. They are then ground up to a very fine uniform 
paste on a hot plate or bed, the heat of which, by melting 
the fat, present in seeds to the extent of about 50 per cent, 
keeps the paste in a fluid condition. To the ground seeds 
a proportion of sugar, with sometimes arrowroot, and some 
flavouring essence, most commonly either vanilla or 
cinnamon, are added, and when thoroughly incorporated the 
semi-fluid paste is cast into moulds. In addition to being 
used as a diet drink, a very large quantity of chocolate, 
specially prepared under various forms for eating, is now 
consumed as a sweetmeat, and it forms at once a most 
wholesome, nutritious, and palatable confection. The 
Breach and Italians have long excelled in the manufacture 
of chocolate ; but the varieties made by English manu- 
facturers are also deservedly in high repute. 

CHOCTAWS, or Ohahtas, a North American tribe, 
now settled in the Indian Territory along the northern 
banks of the Red River, where they possess about 10,450 
square miles. When first known to Europeans they 
occupied the district now forming the southern part of 
Mississippi and the western part of Alabama. On the 
settlement of Louisiana they formed an alliance with the 
French, and assisted them against the Natchez and 
Chickasaws; but by degrees they entered into friendly 
relations with the English, and at last, in 1786, recognized 
the supremacy of the United States by tho treaty of Hope- 
well. Their emigration westward began about 1800, and 
the last remains of their original territory were ceded in 
1830. In their new settlements the Choctaws continued 
to advance in prosperity till the outbreak of the civil war, 
which considerably diminished the population and ruined 
a large part of their property. They sided with the 
Confederates, and their territory was occupied by Confeder- 
ate troops ; and accordingly at the close of the war they 
were regarded as having lost their rights. Part of their 
land they were forced to surrender to the Government ; 
their slaves were emancipated ; and provision was claimed 
for them in the shape of either land or mouey. Since 
then they have considerably recovered their position. In 
1873 they numbered 16,000, had 50,000 acres under 
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cultivation, and possessed private property to the value of 
upwards of $4,700,000. They are governed by a chief and 
a national council of 40 members, according to a written 
constitution, which dates in the main from 1838 ; and 
they possess a regular judicial system and employ trial by 
jury. Missions are maintained amongst them by the 
American Board of Commissioners, the Presbyterians, the 
Methodists, and the Baptists. The Choctaw language has 
been reduced to writing, and brought to some degree of 
literary precision by the efforts of the missionaries, who 
have produced in tlie language the Bible, school-books, and 
hymnals. A newspaper is published weekly m Choctaw 
and English at New Boggy ; and a grammar was composed 
by the late Eev. C. Byington (Philadelphia, 1870). 

CHODOWIECKT, Daniel Nicolas (1726-1801), 
a painter and engraver of Polish descent, was born at 
Dantzig. Left an orphan at an early age, he devoted himself 
to the practice of miniature painting, the elements of which 
his father had taught him, as a means of support for him- 
self and his mother. In 1743 he went to Berlin, where 
for some time he worked as clerk in an uncle’s office, 
practising art, however, in his leisure moments, and gaining 
a sort of reputation as a painter of miniatures for snuff- 
boxes. The Berlin Academy, attracted by a small 
engraving of his, entrusted to him the illustration of its 
yearly almanac. After designing and engraving several 
subjects from the story of the Seven Years’ War, 
Chodowiecki produced the famous History of the Life of 
Jesus Christ, a set of admirably painted miniatures, which 
made him at once so popular that he laid aside all occupa- 
tions save these of painting and engraving. Few books 
were published in Prussia for some years without plate or 
vignette by Chodowiecki. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the catalogue of his works (Berlin, 1814) should 
include over 3000 items, of which, however, the picture of 
Galas and his Family is the only one of any reputation. 

The title of the German Hogarth, which he sometimes 
obtained, was the effect of an admiration rather imaginative 
than critical, and was disclaimed by Chodowiecki himself. 
The illustrator of Lavater, the painter of the Hunt the 
Slipper in the Berlin Museum, had indeed but one point in 
common with the great Englishman, — ^the practice of 
representing actual life and manners. In this he showed 
skilful drawing and grouping, and considerable expressional 
power, but no tendency whatever to the use of the grotesque. 

CHOISEUL, Cj^isae, Duo de (1598-1675), commonly 
known as Maeshal du Plbssis, was born at Paris in 
1598. He commanded a regiment at the siege of RocheUe, 
and defended 014ron and R6 against the English. He was 
employed by Richelieu against the Spaniards, both as 
general and envoy, and in both capacities he met with 
considerable success. He was engaged under Mazarin 
in the war of the Fronde against Turenne, whom he 
defeated at Rethel; and he was also concerned in the 
negotiations of Louis XIV. with Charles II. of England. 
He became duke in 1665, and died in 1675. 

CHOISEUL, Claude Antoine Gabeibl, Due de 
(1760-1838), was born in August 1760. He was brought 
up at Chanteloup, under the care of his relative, the Duke 
^itienne FrauQois, who was childless. The outbreak of the 
Revolution found him a colonel of dragoons, and throughout 
those troublous times he was distinguished for his devotion 
to the royal house. He made a memorable attempt to 
rescue Louis XVI. from the hands of the Revolutionists j 
but the affair was ill-managed ; the royal party was re- 
captured j a price was put upon Choiseul’s head, and he 
had to seek refuge in flight. His hopes, however, of assisting 
the royal cause were not relinquished, and he succeeded in 
raising a regiment of hussars with which he joined the 
royalist army. He was eventually taken prisoner, and 
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confined at Dunkirk. Having escaped, and set sad for 
India, he was wrecked on the French coast, and condemned 
to death by the decree of the Directory. Nevertheless, he 
was fortunate enough to escape with his life. Napoleon 
allowed him to return to France ; and at the Restoration 
he was called to the House of Peers by Louis XV TIL At 
the revolution of 1830 he was nominated a member of the 
Provisional Government ; and he afterwards received from 
Louis Phdippe the post of aide-de-camp to the king and 
governor of the Louvre. He died in Paris in 1838. 

CHOISEUL, Etienne Feancois, Dug de (1719-1785), 
a French statesman, was born "on the 28th June 1719. 
Under the name of Count de Stainvdle, he entered the 
army, and rose to the rank of lieutenant-general. Having 
contracted a wealthy marriage, and gained the friendship 
of Madame de Pompadour, the mistress of Louis XV., he 
entered political life as envoy, first to Rome, and then to 
Vienna ; and in November 1768 he was created Due de 
Choiseid and peer of France, and appointed minister of 
foreign affairs. His first act w^as to sign a secret treaty of 
alliance with Maria Theresa of Austria, who had the 
sympathy and support of Madame de Pompadour. An 
invasion of Great Britain was Choiseul’s next project ; and 
so eager was he to carry out this ill-fated scheme, that the 
French interests in America and the West Indies were 
miserably neglected. Choiseul is also responsible for 
allowing the possessions of France in India to be lost with- 
out adequate resistance, and for not interfering in time to 
prevent the dismemberment of Poland. 

The principal achievement of Choiseul’s policy is known 
as the “ Family Compact,” by which all the sovereigns 
of the house of Bourbon, viz,, the kings of France, Spain, 
and the two Sicilies, were united in an offensive and 
defensive alliance (1761). Portugal also was afterwards 
persuaded to join the confederation in war against England. 
Great enthusiasm was awakened in France , and Choiseul, 
having handed over to his cousin, Choiseul-Praslin, the 
department of foreign affairs, devoted himself to the reor- 
ganization of the army and navy. But the plans of Pitt 
proved successful, and, in November 1762, France was 
obliged to cede to England, by the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
Acadia, Canada, Cape Breton, and all the islands of the 
Saint Lawrence, all Louisiana to the left of the Mississippi, 
Ohio, the isles of Grenada and Minorca, and a large part 
of her possessions in India. 

Much more fortunate was his policy against the Jesuits. 
It was partly due to his influence that they were driven 
out of Spain ; in 1764 he effected their banishment from 
France ; and ten years later he prevailed on Pope Clement 
XIV. to declare their order abolished. 

Until the end of 1770 Choiseul continued to be foremost 
among the directors of French policy. But after the 
death of Madame de Pompadour, the intrigues of the Due 
d’Aiguillon, the Ahh6 Terray, and Chancellor Maupeou, 
backed by the influence of Madame du Barri, whose 
friendship Choiseul had scornfully rejected, created an 
estrangement between him and the king, who banished 
him to his estate at Chanteloup. His fall, however, only 
increased his popularity, and on his departure the most dis- 
tinguished of the courtiers crowded round him to bid him 
farewell. The four years of his retirement were spent 
chiefly in writing his autobiography, which was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1790. He was recalled to Paris by 
Louis XVI. in 1774, and died there in May 1785, 
Choiseul appears to have been a man of considerable, but 
not first-rate ability; his disposition was haughty but 
courteous ; and such was the magnificence of his habits 
that, notwithstanding his vast wealth, he died leaving 
enormous debts See his Autobiography and the JsTe- 
moires by Eeseuval and Duc^os. 
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CHOLERA (from x°^V) 

distinct forms of disease are included under this general 
term, namely, Simple Cholera and Malignant Gholera. 
Althougb. essentially different hoth as to their causation 
and their pathological relationships, these two diseases 
may in individual cases present many symptoms of mutual 
resemblance. 

Simple Cholera (synonyms. Cholera Europoea, British 
Cholera, Summer or Autumnal Cholera) is the cholera of 
ancient medical writers, as is a^iparent from the accurate 
description of the disease given by Hippocrates, Celsus, 
and Aratmus. Its occurrence in an epidemic form was 
noticed by various physicians in the 16th century, and an 
admirable account of the disease was subsequently given 
by Sydenham in describing an epidemic of cholera in 
London in 1669-72. 

The chief symptoms in well-marked cases are vomiting 
and purging occurring either together or alternately. The 
seizure is usually sudden and violent. The contents of the 
stomach are first ejected, and this is followed by severe 
retching and vomiting of thin fluid of bilious appearance 
and bitter taste. The diarrhoea which accompanies or 
succeeds the vomiting, and is likewise of bilious character, 
is attended with severe griping abdominal pain, while 
cramps affecting the legs or arms greatly intensify the 
suffering. The effect upon the system is rapid and alarming, 
a few houra of such an attack sufiicing to reduce the 
strongest person to a state of extreme prostration. The 
surface of the body becomes cold, tbe puke weak, the 
voice husky, and the whole symptoms may resemble in a 
striking manner those of malignant cholera, to be sub- 
sequently described. In unfavourable cases, particularly 
where the disorder is epidemic, death may result within 
forty-eight hours. Generally, however, the attack is 
arrested and recovery soon follows, although there may 
remain for a considerable time a degree of irritability of the 
alimentary canal, rendering necessary the utmost care in 
regard to diet. 

Attacks of this land are of frequent occurrence in 
summer and autumn in almost all countries. They appear 
specially liable to occur when cold and damp alternate with 
heat. Occasionally the disorder prevails so extensively as 
to constitute an epidemic. The exciting causes of an attack 
are in many cases errors in diet, particularly tbe use of 
unripe fruit and new vegetables, and tbe excessive drinking 
of cold liquids during perspiration. Outbreaks of this 
disorder in a household or community can sometimes be 
traced to the use of impure water, or to noxious emanations 
from the sewers. 

In the treatment, vomiting should be encouraged so long 
as it shows the presence of undigested food, after which 
opiates ought to be administered. Small opium pills, or 
Dover’s powder, or the aromatic powder of chalk with opium, 
are likely to be retained in the stomach, and will generally 
succeed in allaying the pain and diarrhoea, while ice and 
effervescing drinks serve to quench the thirst and subdue 
the sickness. In aggravated cases where medicines are 
rejected, enemata of starch and laudanum, or the hypodermic 
injection of morphia ought to be resorted to. Counterirrita- 
tion by mustard or turpentine over the abdomen is always 
of use, as is also friction with the hands where cramps are 
present. When sinking threatens, brandy and ammonia 
will be called for. During convalescence the fond should 
be in tbe form of milk and farinaceous diet, or light soups 
and all indigestible articles must be carefully avoided. 

In tbe treatment of this disease as it affects young 
children {Cholera Infantum), most reliance is to be placed 
on the administration of chalk and the use of starch 
enemata. In their case opium in any form cannot be 
safely employed. 


Malignaj^t Cholera (synonyms, Asiatic Cholera, 
Indian GJwlera,, Epidemic Cholera, Algide Cholera) is pro- 
bably the most severe and fatal of all diseases. This form 
of cholera belongs originally to Asia, more particularly 
to India, where, as well as in the Indian Archipelago, epi- 
demics are known to have occurred at various times for 
several centuries. It was not, however, till 1817 that 
the attention of European physicians was specially directed 
to the disease by the outbreak of a violent epidemic of 
cholera at Jessore in Bengal. This was followed by 
its rapid spread over a large portion of British India, 
where it caused immense destruction of life both among 
natives and Europeans. During the next three years 
cholera continued to rage all over India, as well as in Cey- 
lon and others of the Indian islands. The disease now 
began to spread over a wider extent than hitherto, 
invading China on tbe east, and Persia on tbe west. 
In 1823 it bad extended into Asia Minor and Russia in 
Asia, and it continued to advance steadily though slowly 
westwards, while at tbe same time fresh epidemics were 
appearing at intervals in India. From this period up till 
1830 no great extension of cholera took place, but in tbe 
latter year it reappeared in Persia and along the shores of 
tbe Caspian S^, and thence entered Russia in Europe. 
Despite tbe strictest sanitary precautions, tbe disease spread 
rapidly through that whole empire, causing great mortality 
and exciting consternation everywhere. It ravaged the 
northern and central parts of Europe, and spread onwards 
to England, appearing m Sunderland in October 1831, and 
in London in January 1832, during which year it continued 
to prevail in most of the cities and large towns of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and its disastrous effects are still in 
the recollection of many pensons. The disease subsequently 
extended into France, Spain, and Italy, and crossing tbe 
Atlantic spread through North and Central America. It 
had previously prevailed in Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, and the 
Nile district, and in 1835 it was general throughout North 
Africa. Dp till 1837 cholera continued to break out in 
various parts of the Continent of Europe, after which this 
epidemic disappeared, having thus within twenty years 
visited a large portion of the world. 

About the year 1841 another great epidemic of cholera 
appeared in India and China, and soon began to extend 
in the direction traversed by the former, but involving a 
still wider area. It entered Europe again iu 1 847, and 
spread through Russia and Germany on to England, and 
tlience to France, whence it passed to America, and subse- 
quently appeared in the West Indies. This epidemic 
appears to have been even more deadly than the former, 
especially as regards Great Britain and France. A third 
great outbreak of cholera took place in the East in 1850, 
entering Europe in 1853. During the two succeeding 
years it prevailed extensively throughout the Continent, 
and fell with severity on the armies engaged in the Crimean 
War. Although widely prevalent in Great Britain and 
Ireland it was less destructive than former epidemics. It 
was specially severe throughout both North and South 
America. A fourth epidemic visited Europe again in 
1866-66, hut was on the whole less extensive and destruc- 
tive than its predecessors. Cholera has since appeared in'* 
the form of limited epidemics in various districts of Russia, 
Turkey, and Western Asia, while itstill continues to main- 
tain its footing in India, where sudden outbreaks are of 
frequent occurrence, being often connected with the as- 
sembling of crowds at native festivals. 

A disease so widespread in its distribution and deadly in 
its effects has naturally engaged the attention of scienti6c 
physicians in all countries. Investigations into the nature 
of cholera and the conditions favouring its propagation have 
been extensively carried on in England, in Germany, 
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and in India, not merely by those whose opportunities of 
observing and treating the disease have been numerous, but 
by others specially undertaking such inquiries at the 
suggestion of Governments or other public authorities. 
Although many conflicting views have been propounded on 
the above-named points, the result of these investigations 
has been the collection of an amount of information 
sufficient to form the basis of a rational theory of cholera, 
and which may be expected yet to lead to the discovery 
of means to counteract the spread of this pestilence. 

The following points respecting the nature and mode of 
propagation of cholera are generally admitted by the best 
authorities : — 

1. That cholera is a specific disease depending upon the 
action in the human system of a morbid material (whether 
of the nature of a parasitic germ or a poisonous miasm 
being still undetermined) which is originally generated in 
certain parts of India, particularly in the delta of the 
Ganges and the flat lands around Madras and Bombay ; 

2. That this infective material is capable of spreaffing 
from its centre of origin indefinitely, and thus cholera has 
appeared in an epidemic form in almost all countries ; and 
further that the disease may become acclimatized (endemic) 
in some places j 

3. That when it spreads abroad the vehicle of its trans- 
mission is the discharges from the bowels of persons already 
affected ; and that from these the cholera-infecting matter 
is exceedingly apt to be diffused through the air, to con- 
taminate water, and to become attached to clothing, bed- 
ding, furniture, &c., and in these various ways to find ready 
entrance through the lungs or alimentary canal into the 
bodies of healthy persons, where it is capable of developing 
the disease in a more or less severe form according to the 
quantity introduced ; 

4. That cholera is thus in a certain sense contagious ; 

5 . That overcrowding and other insanitary conditions, 
particularly the presence of decomposing organic matter, 
afford the conditions favourable to the mifitipHcation of the 
cholera matter, and thus tend to spread the disease, 
although of themselves incapable of originating it. 

But even admitting these propositions, it is obvious that 
they are insufficient to explain the intense tendency of 
cholera to spread widely at some times more than others. 
Without alluding to the various hypotheses which have been 
advanced on this point, it seems probable, from the history 
of the disease as exhibited both in Europe and in India, 
that various factors may alone or together be concerned in 
the rise and spread of epidemics of cholera. It is stated 
that a high temperature favours the development of cholera, 
and in general this appears to be the case, but it is by no 
means invariable, as some of the most severe epidemics 
raged with greatest fury in. winter. That cholera might be 
carried by the agency of winds from one country to another 
must be held as a possibility, although no satisfactory 
evidence exists upon the point. More probable are the 
theories which assign to local conditions an important part 
in the propagation of cholera. With regard to mere locMity 
it appears that the disease has been generally found to 
prevail more extensively and with greater virulence in 
low-lying districts than in elevated situations. In connec- 
tion with this, the relation of the character of the sod to the 
propagation of cholera has been elaborately inves^ated 
by Professor Pettenkofer of Munich, whose work in this 
department has attained world-wide reputation, and who 
ascribes a powerful influence in the diffusion of the disease 
to the ground-water of a locality where cholera is pr^ 
vailing, — shallow, porous soils affording, according to his 
views, special facilities for the reception, proliferation, and 
distribution of the so-called cholera germs. Further, the 
observations of Dr Snow, Dr Franldand, and Mr Simon 
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in certain epidemics of cholera in London have conclusively 
connected outbreaks of the disease in various districts \rith. 
the use of drinking-water contaminated with the discharges 
from cholera patients. All investigations appear clearly to 
show that the prime factor, and that without which no other 
conditions can take effect, is the introduction into the local- 
ity of the specific infecting matter, this being accomplished 
in general by the arrival of infected persons, for cholera 
epidemics, as is well known, spread mostly in the lines of 
human intercourse and travel. But further, in this as in 
other acute infectious diseases, a special liability of indi- 
viduals must be admitted, as is proved by the fact that 
among persons living under precisely the same conditions 
some will suffer while others escape, and likewise that 
persons inhabiting cholera districts may come to enjoy an 
immunity from attacks of the disease. Among known pre- 
disposing causes, the incautious employment of purgative 
medicines, the use of unripe fruit, bad and insufficient food, 
intemperance, personal uncleanliness, overcrowding, and all 
kinds of unfavourable hygienic surroundings play an im- 
portant part during the course of any epidemic of cholera. 

In describing the symptoms of cholera it is customary to 
divide them into three stages, but it must be noted that 
these do not always present themselves in so distinct a form 
as to be capable of separate recognition. The first or pre- 
monitory stage consists in the occurrence of diarrhoea. Fre- 
quently of mild and painless character, and coming on after 
some error in diet, this symptom is apt to be disregarded. 
The discharges from the bowels are similar to those of ordin- 
ary summer cholera, which the attack closely resembles. 
There is, however, at first the absence of vomiting. This 
diarrhoea generally lasts for two or three days, and then if 
it does not gradually subside either may pass into the more 
severe phenomena characteristic of the second stage of 
cholera, or on the other hand may itself prove fatal. 

The second stage of cholera is termed the stage of col- 
lapse or the algide or asphyxial stage. As above mentioned, 
tins is often preceded by the premonitory diarrhoea, but not 
unfrequently the phenomena attendant upon this stage are 
the first to manifest themselves. They come on often 
suddenly in the night with diarrhoea of the most violent 
character, the matters discharged being of whey-like appear- 
ance, and commonly termed the “ rice-water ” evacuations. 
They contain large quantities of disintegrated epithelium 
from the mucous membrane of the intestines. The dis- 
charge, which is at first unattended with pain, is soon 
succeeded by copious vomiting of matters similar to those 
passed from the bowels, accompanied with severe pain at 
the pit of the stomach, and with intense thirst. The symp- 
toms now advance with rapidity. Cramps of the legs, 
feet, and muscles of the abdomen come on and occasion 
great agony, while the signs of collapse make their appear- 
ance. The surface of the body becomes cold and assumes 
a blue or purple hue, the skin is dry, sodden, and wrinkled, 
indicating the intense draining away of the fluids of the 
body, the features are pinched and the eyes deeply sunken, 
the pulse at the wrist is imperceptible, and the voice is 
reduced to a hoarse whisper (the vox cholerica). There is 
complete suppression of the urine. 

Tn this condition death often takes place in less than one 
day, but in epidemics cases are frequently observed where 
the collapse is so sudden and complete as to prove fatal in 
one or two hours even without any great amount of pre- 
vious purging or vomiting. In most instances the mental 
faculties are comparatively unaffected, although in the later 
stages there is in general more or less apathy. 

Eeaction, however, may take place, and this constitutes 
the third stage of cholera. It consists in the arrest of the 
fl.lfl,rTim'ngr symptoms characterizing the second stage, and 
the gradual but evident improvement in the patient’s con- 
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dition. The pulse returns, the surface assumes a natural 
hue, and the bodily heat is restored. Before long the 
vomiting ceases, and although diarrhoea may continue for 
a time, it is not of a very severe character and soon subsides 
as do also the cramps. The urine may remain suppressed 
for some time, and on returuing is often found to be albu- 
minous. Even in this stage, however, the danger is not 
past, for relapses sometimes occur which speedily prove fatal, 
while again the reaction may be of imperfect character, and 
there may succeed an eshausting fever (the so-called typhoid 
stage of cholera) which may greatly retard recovery, and 
under which the patient may sink at a period even as late 
as two or three weeks from the commencement of the illness. 

Many other complications are apt to arise during the 
progress of convalescence from cholera, such as diphthentic 
and local inflammatory affections, all of which are attended 
with grave danger. 

When the attack of cholera is of milder character in all 
its stages than that above described, it has been named 
Cholerine, but the term is an arbitrary one and the disease 
is essentially cholera. 

The bodies of persons dying of cholera are found to remain 
long warm, and the temperature may even rise after death. 
Peculiar muscular contractions have been observed to take 
place after death, so that the position of the limbs may 
become altered. The soft textures of the body are found 
to be dry and hard, and the muscles of a dark browu appear- 
ance. The blood is of dark colour and tairy consisteuce. 
The upper portion of the small intestines is generally found 
distended with the rice-water discharges, the mucous mem- 
brane is swollen, and there is a remarkable loss of its 
natural epithelium. The kidneys are usually in a state of 
acute congestion. 

With respect to the mortality from cholera no very 
accurate estimate can be formed, since during tbe prevalence 
of the disease the milder cases are apt to escape notice, and 
it is certain that some epidemics are of a more virulent 
character than others. It is generally reckoned, however, 
that about one-half the cases of fully developed cholera 
prove fatal, death taking place in a large proportion of in- 
stances in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. It has 
been noticed that in cholera epidemics the mortality is rela- 
tively greater at the commencement of the outbreak. The 
disease appears to be most fatal in children and aged 
persons. 

As illustrating the destructive effects of cholera, it may 
be mentioned that in the first epidemic in England and 
Wales 52,547 deaths were reported to the Board of Health, 
but this number was doubtless below the actual amount. 
In the second epidemic (1848-9) there were 55,181 deaths 
from cholera inEngland alone, besides 28, OOOfromdiarrhoea. 
The subsequent epidemics in this country have been 
much less fatal. 

The treatment of cholera embraces those sanitary measures 
requisite to be adopted with the view of preventing as far 
as possible tbe introduction of the disease into localities 
previously unaffected, or of checking its spread when intro- 
duced, as well as the special medical management of those 
who have been attacked, These topics can be alluded to 
only in general terms. 

When cholera threatens to invade any place, however 
favourably circumstanced as to its hygienic condition, in- 
creased vigilance will be requisite on the part of those en- 
ti^ted with the care of the public health. Where the 
disease m likely to be imported by ships, quarantine regu- 
lations will be necessary, and, where practicable, measures 
of isolation should be adopted in the case of individuals or 
companies of people coming from infected localities, more 
especially if they have, or have recently had, any symptoms 
of cholera in their owu persons. It is certain that cholera 


may be introduced into a community by one or more indi- 
viduaLs who have themselves only suffered from the first or 
milder stage of the disease (cholera diarrhoea), since the 
discharges from the bowels abound in the infective matter, 
and where sanitary arrangements are deficient may readOy 
contaminate the water or air of a locality. 

The utmost care wiU be demanded, particularly in popu- 
lous districts, in cleansing and disinfecting places where 
accumulations of animal refuse are apt to occur. The 
condition of the drinking water and of the wells in which 
it is collected will always require inspection, as will also the 
quality of the food supplied, more especially to the poor. 
Where suspicion attaches to the water, it should be boiled 
before being used, and the same holds true of the milk. 
The establishmeut of cholera hospitals, with a thoroughly 
equipped staff of medical attendants and nurses, is one of 
the first and most important steps to be taken in any threat- 
ened epidemic, as affording opportunity for the removal 
and isolation of those attacked at an early period, while 
every facility should be given to the poorer classes of obtain- 
ing medical aid. Instructions should be issued by the 
authorities warning all persons against the use of unwhole- 
some food, unripe fruit, and excesses of every kind, and 
recommending early application for medical advice where 
there is any tendency to diarrhoea. House to house visita- 
tion by members of a sanitary staff will be of great servdee, 
not merely in discovering cases of the disease, but in the 
important work of disinfection, which should not be ]eft 
entirely to the inhabitants, but be done systematically by 
the authorities. The discharges from cholera patients 
should be disinfected with such substances as carbolic acid 
or sulphate of iron before removal, and special care be taken 
that they are not disposed of in places where they may con- 
taminate drinking water. Every article of clothing which 
has been in contact with a cholera patient should if possible 
be burnt, while infected apartments should be thoroughly 
disinfected with carbolic acid or by fumigation with sul- 
phur. The early burial of those dying from cholera is 
obviously a matter of urgent necessity. 

The influence of fear in predis]josing to attacks of cholera 
has been greatly exaggerated and is nowgenerally discredited. 
But apart from such considerations there can be no doubt 
of the wisdom of those to whom it is practicable in remov- 
ing from a place where cholera is raging. 

With respect to the treatment of cholera, it may be 
safely affirmed, that as to no disease has so much difference 
of opinion lire vailed or so many extravagant notions been 
entertained regarding the value of remedies. There is 
a want of agreement as to fundamental principles of treat- 
ment ; for while astringents have been regarded by some 
as their sheet anchor, others have condemned them as 
worse than useless, and rely on the elimination of the 
maieries morhi by means of laxatives. Much evil has 
been done by the manner in which various systems of 
treatment have been extolled by over-sanguine practi- 
tioners as possessing special curative value. Indeed to 
enumerate the different medicines which have been sug- 
gested and employed for the treatment of this disease would 
be a work of no little difficulty. It is sufficient to state 
that no medicinal agent has yet been found to be of infal- 
lible efficacy in the treatment of cholera. Nevertheless, 
much may be done, and many lives saved, by the timely 
application of certain well-approved remedies. The various 
stages of the disease demand special treatment. In the 
earlier period of the attack for the cholera-diarrhoea the use 
of opium is of undoubted value. Given alone in small and 
oft-repeated doses, or in combination with other astrin- 
gents, such as catechu, tannin, bismuth, nitrate of silver, 
or acetate of lead, it frequently succeeds in quelling this 
symptom, and thus arresting the disease at the outset. 
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Strict confinement to bed and tlie administration of bland 
drinks suck as milk, barley-water, and beef-tea, along witk 
counter-irritation to the abdomen, will be found valuable 
adjuvants to treatment. In tke second stage of ckolera 
opium IS of less value, and other remedies are called for. 
The violent vomiting and purging and the intense thirst 
may be relieved by iced effervescing drinks, while at the 
same time endeavours should be made to maintain the heat 
of the body by friction with stimulating liniments or 
mustard to the surface, and by enveloping the body in 
flannel and surrounding it with hot bottles. For the relief 
of the cramps the inhalation of chloroform is recommended, 
and probably chloral would be found of equal value. 
Stimulants such as ammonia and brandy must be had 
recourse to where these measures fail to establish reaction 
and the patient threatens to sink. When reaction occurs 
and the vomiting ceases, liquid food in small quantities 
should be cautiously administered. 

Report on Epidetme Cholera Morins . . . in Bengal, 1817, 1818, 
1819, by J. Jameson, Calcutta, 1820 ; Official Reports on Cholera, 
by Drs Eussell and Barry, London, 1832 ; Researches znto the 
Pathology and Treatnient of Asiatic Cholera, by E. A Parkes, 
M D , London, 1847 ; Report of the General Board of Health on the 
Epidemic Cholera, 1848-49, Loudon, 1850 ; Repot t on the Moitality 
of Cholera %n England %n 1848-49, by Dr w. Farr, Reports on 
Epidemic Cholera, by Dis Baly and Gull, London, 1854 ; Unter- 
suchen und Beohachtwngen uher die Verhreitungsart dor Cholera, by 
Dr Max Pettenkofer, Munich, 1855 , Reports to the Privy Council 
on the two last Cholera Epidemics, by Mr J Simon, London, 1856 ; 
Mode of Communicating Cholera, by Dr J Snow, 2d ed., London, 
1855 ; Report onthe Constantinople Cholera Conference ml866, Cal- 
cutta, 1868 ; Reports of Medical Officer of Privy Council from 1865 
upwards; A Treatise on Asiatic Cholera, by 0. Macnamara, London, 
1870 ; ZvsmsB&i’ a Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, article “Cholera,” 
by Prof. H. Lebert, Engl. Trans., London, 1875 ; A History of 
Asiatic Cholera, by 0. Macnamara, London, 1876. (J. 0, A.) 

OHOLET, a town of France, in the south of the depart- 
ment of Maine-et-Loire, on the right bank of the Moine. 
It gives its name to an arrondissement, created in 1857. 
It has a council of prud’hommes, and a tribunal of com- 
merce; its cattle market is good, and the manufacture 
of cotton-yarn, calico, cambric, woollen stuffs, and leather 
is considerable. The town owes the rise of its prosperity 
to the settlement of weavers there by Colbert. It suffered 
greatly in the Yendean war in 1793, insomuch that for 
years afterwards it was almost without inhabitants. Popu- 
lation (1872), 11,550. 

CHOLULA, an ancient town of Mexico, situated on tbe 
plateau of La Puebla between Yera Cruz and the city of 
Mexico. Although formerly a populous place, it now con- 
tains little over 6000 inhabitants, mostly Indians, who are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. At the time of the 
Spanish conquest Oholula — ^then known as Ohololan — was 
e. town of great importance, consecrated to tbe worship of 
the god Quetzalcoabl, who had here one of the noblest 
temples in the country, built on the summit of a truncated 
pyramid. This pyramid, which is 160 feet high, is now 
the most conspicuous feature in the place, and is surrounded 
by a chapel dedicated to Our Lady de los Remedios. The 
town was visited by Cortez in 1519 in bis march to 
Tenochtitlan, the city of Montezuma, and on that occasion 
was given over to massacre and pillage, owing to a 
suspicion against the good faith of the inlmbitants. 

CHONS, an Egyptian deity called also Ebons or 
Kbonsou, principally worshipped at Tbebes as tbe great 
eldest son of Amen Ha and Mut, and identified with Aah 
tbe moon. He bad two names in tbe Tbebaid, bis second 
being Neferbotep ; as such he is called tbe god of two 
names. By tbe Greeks be was called Chon, and considered 
to be a form of Hercules. Like Horus be is represented 
as a youthful god, his form mummied, wearing tbe lock of 
hair at the right side of bis bead and a skullcap surmounted 
by tbe full and dichotomized lunar disk, or else bawk- 
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beaded, wearing tbe same. He bolds a crook and whip. 
He was a celestial deity, and at a later time connected 
vutb Tbotb, and was said to have proceeded from Nu or Han 
tbe celestial waters, or to be tbe same as Har or Horns 
and Shu or Sos. Tbe functions of Chons are exceedingly 
limited ; he is said in the Ritual to overthrow the proud, 
and to be mystically connected with the Phoenix. But the 
most remarkable characters of Chons are those mentioned 
on a tablet found on a temple in the S.W. quarter of 
Karnak dedicated to the god, which had been repaired 
or erected by Rameses III. of the 20th dynasty, said to be of 
sandstone and basalt, tbe doors plated with goldandelectrum. 
The temple of calcareous stone in the Karnak quarter 
was dedicated to Chons in two characters, that of giving 
oracles and of expelling evil, and the remarkable tablet 
found there records the departure of the god in his ark 
in the 16 th year of the reign of Rameses XII. to the land 
of Bakhtan to expel a demon which had possessed the 
daughter of the lang of that country and sister of the 
queen of Egypt. After effecting this miracle, and remaining 
some time there, the god returned in his ark conducted by 
priests in the 33d year of the same reign. Attached to 
this temple were cynocephali, a species of ape supposed 
to represent the moon and the living avatar or sacred 
animal of the lunar gods, under the charge of a priest or 
prophet. The worship of Chons appears to have been very 
common at the Ptolemaic period, and figures of the god in 
bronze and porcelain are not uncommon in collections. He 
is an inferior deity of tbe Pantheon, and although in type 
allied with Ptah, Osiris, and Horus, exercises none of the 
attributes of these deities, his chief function being that of 
the lunar gods; he represents the youngest as Ammon did 
the oldest of the divine circle. 

Jablonski, Panth. JEyypt,, i. 185 , CliampoUion, Panth, Agypt.; 
Wilkinson, Mann, and Oust., v. p, 132 ; De Eouge, Stile Egypt , 

pp. 16-18. 

CHOPIN, FuEDEEic-FKANfOis (1810-1849), a cele- 
brated composer and pianist, was born at Zelazowa-Wola, 
near Warsaw, on February 8, 1810. His family was of 
French origin, but in spite of this he has become the 
greatest and the most national exponent of Slavonic or 
more especially Polish nationabty in music. In looking 
through the list of his compositions, teeming with 
mazurkas, valses, polonaises, and other forms of national 
dance music, one could hardly suppose that here one of the 
most melancholy natures has revealed itself. This seeming 
paradox is solved by the type of Chopin’s nationality, a 
nationality of which it has justly been said that its very 
dances are sadness intensified. But notwithstanding this 
strongly pronounced national type of his compositions, his 
music is always expressive of his individual feebngs and 
sufferings to a degree rarely met with in the annals of the 
art. He is indeed the lyrical composer par excellence of 
the modern school, and the intensity of his expression finds 
its equal in literature only in the songs of Heinrich Heine, 
to whom Chopin has been justly compared. A sensation 
of such high-strung passion cannot be prolonged. Hence 
we see that the shorter forms of music, the 4tude, the 
nocturne, besides tbe national dances already alluded to, 
are chosen by Chopin in preference. Even where he treats 
the larger forms of the concerto or the sonata, this concen- 
trated not to say pointed character of Chopin’s style becomes 
obvious. The more extended dimensions seem to encum- 
ber the freedom of his movements. The concerto for piano- 
forte with accompaniment of the orchestra in E may be 
instanced. Here the adagio takes the form of a romance, 
and in the final rondo the rhythm of a Polish dance be- 
comes recognizable while the instrumentation throughout is 
meagre and wanting in colour. Chopin is out of his element, 
and even the beauty of his melodies and harmonies cannot 
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wholly banish the impression of incongruity, Portunately 
he himself knew thehmits of his power, and witn very few 
exceptions his works belong to that class of minor compo- 
sitions of which he was an unrivalled master. Barring a 
collection of Polish songs, two concertos, and a very small 
number of concerted pieces of chamber music, almost all 
his works are written for the pianoforte solo ; the symphony, 
the oratorio, the opera he never attempted. 

The outer life of Chopin was exceedingly simple and 
almost totally wanting in incident of any kind. His first 
musical education he received from a Polish musician of 
the name of Ziwna, who is said to ha7e been a passionate 
admirer of J. S. Bach. He also received a good general 
education at one of the first colleges of Warsaw, where he 
was supported by the liberality of Prince A.tttoine Eadziwill, 
a generous protector of artistic talent and himself well 
known as the composer of music to Goethe’s JS'aust and 
other works. His musical genius opened to Chopin the 
best circles of Polish society, a society at that time 
unrivalled in Europe for its ease of intercourse, the beauty 
and grace of its women, and its liberal appreciation of 
artistic gifts. These early impressions of refined life were 
of lasting influence on Chopin’s development both as a man 
and as an artist. He never was and never wished to be a 
popular composer ; Ms works are full of the subtlest 
touches of sentiment, they breathe indeed the perfume of 
the salon, and it is the sign of highest power in Chopin 
that his artistic nature could live in, and even derive new 
vitality from this dangerous atmosphere. While at college 
he received thorough instruction in the theory of his art 
from Joseph Eisner, a learned musician and director of the 
conservatoire at Warsaw. When in 1829 he left Ms native 
town for Vienna, where his debut as a pianist took place, 
he was in all respects a perfectly formed and developed 
artist. This feature again is characteristic of Chopin’s 
work. There is in his compositions little of that gradual 
progress which, for instance, in Beethoven necessitates a 
classification of Ms works according to different periods. 
Chopin’s individuality and Ms style were distinctly- 
pronounced in that first Don Giovanni Fantasia which 
excited the wondering enthusiasm of Kobert Schumann. 
The same mine of sentiment he worked ever after, but it 
was one of unbounded wealth. His first appearance in 
public seems to have been marked by considerable success. 
A correspondent of the Allgemeine Mmikalische Zeitung, at 
that time the first organ of music in Germany, writing from 
Vienna, November 1829, says that “ M. Chopin has placed 
himself in the first rank of pianists,” and goes on to speak 
in enthusiastic terms of ‘‘his delicacy of touch, his rare 
mechanical dexterity, the melancholy tints of his nuanoes, 
and the splendid clearness of his phrasing,” In 1831 he 
left Vienna with the intention of visiting London ; but on 
his way to England he reached Paris and settled there for 
the rest , of his life. Here again he soon became the 
favourite and musical hero of society. His connection 
with Madame Huderaut, better known by her literary 
pseudonym of George Sand, is an important feature of 
Chopin’s life. When in 1837 his health began to fail, 
George Sand went with him to Majorca, and it wag mainly 
owing to her tender care that the composer recovered his 
health for a time. The last ten years of his life were a 
contitiual straggle with the pulmonary disease to which he 
succumbed October 1 7, 1 849, The year before his death he 
visited England, where he was received with enthusiasm by 
his numerous admirers. A distinguished English amateur 
thus records his inipressions of Chopin’s style of pianoforte- 
playing compared with those of other masters. “ His 
technical characteristics ' may he broadly indicated as 
negation of hravitra, absolute perfection of finger-play, 
and ‘of the legatisdmo touch, on which no other pianist has 
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ever so entirely leant, to the exclusion of that high relief 
and point which the modern German school, after the 
examples of Liszt and Thalberg, has so effectively developed. 
It is in these features that we must recognize that 
Grundver&cliiedenheit (fundamental difference) which 
according to Mendelssohn distinguished Chopin’s playing 
from that of these masters, and in no less degree from the 

example and teaching of Moscheles Imagine a 

delicate man of extreme refinement of mien and manner, 
sitting at the piano and playing with no sway of the body 
and scarcely any movement of the arms, depending 
entirely upon Ms narrow feminine hands and slender 
fingers. The wide arpeggios in the left hand, maintained 
in a continuous stream of tone by the strict legato and fine 
and constant use of the damper-pedal, formed an harmonious 
substructure for a wonderfully poetic cantahile. His 
delicate pianissimo, the ever-changing modifications of tone 
and time (tempo rubato) were of indescribable effect. Even 
in energetic passages he scarcely ever exceeded an ordinary 
mezzoforte. His playing as a whole was unique in its 
kind, and no traditions of it can remain, for there is no 
school of Chopin the pianist, for the obvious reason that 
he could never be regarded as a public player, and his best 
pupils were nearly all amateurs.” 

A detailed analysis of Chopin’s single works would be impossible. 
The following is a list of the most important of his compositions ' — 
Two concertos for pianoforte, with oiyhestra, in E minor (Op. 11) 
and E minor (Op, 21) respectively ; trio for pianoforte and strings, 
in G minor (Op. 8) ; three sonatas for pianoforte solo (Op, 4, 85, 68); 
one for pianoforte and violoncello (Op. 66), G minor; fifty- two 
mazurkas, contained in the collections numbered Op, 6, 7, 17, 24, 
30, 83, 41, 50, 56, 59, 63, 67, 68 (Nos, 50-52 nithont number of 
Op.), etudes (Op 10, 25); nocturnes (Op. 9, 15, 27, 32, 37, 48, 
55, 62, 72) ; preludes (Op. 28, 45) ; polonaises (Op. 3, 22, 26, 40, 44 
53, 61, 71 ) ; valses (Op. 18, 34, 42, 64, 69, 70) ; besides numerous 
variations, impromptus, and other miscellaneous compositions, also 
settings of seventeen Polish national songs for one voice, with piano - 
foite accompaniment. Eianz Liszt has written a charming sketcli of 
Chopin’s hfe and art (F. Clwpin, par F. Liszt, Paris, 1851), and a very 
appreciative though somewhat eccentric analysis of his work appeared 
anonymously in 1842 {An Essay on the Works of Fredenc Chopin, 
London). A complete and excellent collection of Chopin’s pianoforte 
woiks in 6 vols has been edited by K. Klindworth. (P. H.) 

CHOEEA, the scientific name of the disease popularly 
known as St Vitus’s Dance. 

OHOBLEY, a manufacturing town of North Lanca- 
sMre, England, is situated eight miles south-east of Preston 
on the Biver Yarrow and the Leeds Canal, and on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bailway. The town, wHch 
has a weekly market, is well built and is abundantly sup- 
plied with water. It contains an old church in the Norman 
style with some interesting monuments, and several dis- 
senting chapels. A town-hall has been erected recently at 
a cost of ,£30,000. Chorley is the seat of a considerable 
manufacturing industry. Numerous mills have been erected 
within and around the town for the manufacture of calico, 
muslins, jaeconets, and fancy goods, while several bleach- 
fields and print works are in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Railway-waggon building is extensively carried on. The 
district contains a number of coal mines and stone quarries. 
The area of the parish, which forms a local hoard district, is 
3614 acres ; the population in 1861 was 15,013, and in 1871 
16,864, of whom 7910 were males and 8954 females. 
CHOBTJS. See Deama and Musio. 

OHOSROES. See Khoseh and Peesia. 

OHOXJANS (a Bas-Breton word signifying screech-owls), 
the name applied to the royalist insurgents in the west of 
France, at the time of the Revolution, It has been’ sug- 
gested that the name arose from the cry they used when 
approaching their nocturnal rendezvous ; but it is also 
maintained that it was’ derived from a nickname applied 
to their leader Jean Oottereau. * ' Originally a contraband 
manufacturer of salt, Oottereau had been seized in a scuffle 
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with the Government ofl&cers, and condemned to death, 
but his mother’s entreaty gained his pardon from Louis 
XVI., and he never forgot his benefactor. He then became 
a soldier but deserted, and was imprisoned j on his I’elease 
he settled down in a legal occupation, and joined the 
national guard. On the outbreak of the Revolution he 
gathered round him a band of royalist peasantry with 
whom he retired to the wood of Misdon, where they 
lived in huts and subterranean chambers. From Lower 
Maine the insurrection soon spread to Brittany, and 
throughout the west of France. In 1793 Cottereau joined 
Laval with some 500 men ; and the band grew rapidly 
and swelled into a considerable army, which assumed the 
name of La Petite Vendee. Cottereau greatly distinguished 
himself by his personal bravery and his military ability. 
But after the decisive defeats at Le Mans and Savenay, 
he retired again to his old haunts in the wood of Misdon, 
and resumed his old course of guerilla warfare. Misfortunes 
here increased upon Mm, until through treachery he fell 
into an ambuscade and was mortally wounded. He died 
among his followers, July 28, 1794. Ignorant as he was, 
he appears to have been a man of no slight ability. Bas 
gratitude was intense ; and his magnanimity was such 
that he is said on several occasions to have spared those 
who had most deeply injured him. After the death of 
Cottereau, the cMef leaders of the Chouans were Georges 
Cadoudal and a man who went by the name of Jambe 
d’ Argent. For several months the Chouans continued 
their petty warfare, which was disgraced by many acts of 
ferocity and rapine ; in August 1795 they dispersed. See 
Duchemin-Descepeaus, Zettm swr Za Chouannerie, Seguin, 
Histoire de la Ghovmrnerie; and Muret, JSistoire des Ghierres 
de VOuest. 

CHRESTIEhT, Floeent (1541-1596), a satirist and 
Latin poet, was the son of Guillaume Chrestien, an eminent 
French physician and writer on physiology, and was born 
at Orleans. A pupil of Henri Estienne, the famous 
Hellenist, and a zealous Calvinist, at an early age he 
was appointed tutor to Henry of Havarre, afterwards 
Henry IV., who made him his librarian. De Thou says of 
Chrestien that he was an excellent man, a man of such an 
enlightened and noble soul that he was incapable of writing 
aught from a base and servde complaisance, but that it was 
not safe to irritate his Calvinism, as if that were done he 
hit hard and straight, trusting to reconciliation afterwards. 
Florent Chrestien was the author of many good translations 
from the Greek into Latin verse, — amongst others, of 
versions of the Hero and Leander attributed to Musseus, 
of several plays, and of many epigrams from the Anthology, 
all of which were enriched with excellent notes and com- 
mentaries. In his translations into French, among which 
are remarked those of Buchanan’s JepMhes and of Oppian 
De Venatione, he is not so happy, being rather to be praised 
for fidelity to his original than for excellence of style. He 
wrote in verse against Ronsard, and in prose against Pibrac, 
tlie apologist of the Saint-Bartholomew ; but Ms principal 
claim to a place among memorable satirists is as one of the 
authors of the Satyre Menippk, the famous pasquinade in 
the interest of his old pupil, Henry IV., his share in 
which, however, cannot now be exactly determined. 

CHRESTIEH DE TROYES, the most eminent of the 
early French writers of romance, was born at Troyes in 
Champagne in the 11th centmy. Hothing whatever is 
known of his life ; but from the fact that several of Ms 
works are dedicated to Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders, 
it is - conjectured that he was attached to the court of that 
prince. He was much esteemed and highly praised by Ms 
contemporaries, and by the writers of the century following, 
and not without reason, being a master 'of style, and 
possessing in an eminent degree the qualities of invention 
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and conduct, together with great purity and range of 
thought, and a remarkable knowledge of men and manners. 
His books, therefore, apart from the interest attached to 
them as specimens of the mediseval epic, and by reason of 
their relation to the rest of the Arthurian literature, and in 
spite of the difficulties and crudities of the unformed lan- 
guage in which they are written, are stiU readable, and are 
rich in instructive details concerning the age that gave 
them birth. Many romances are attributed to Chrestien 
des Troyes. Modern criticism has selected six only as 
undoubtedly his. These are — (1) Irec et Miide, which 
contains some seven thousand verses, and which has 
supplied the materials for one of the legends of Tenny- 
son’s Arthurian cycle ; (2) Cliges, or Cliget, a second 
Round Table romance; (3) Le Ghevalier an Lim^ , containing 
nearly seven thousand verses, an offshoot of the Arthurian 
legend, if not absolutely forming part of it ; (4) Guillaume 
Angleterre, a specimen of a more modern style, containing 
three thousand three hundred verses ; (5) Le Cheoalier de 
la Gharette, a romance of nearly seven thousand verses, 
written by Chrestien and continued by Godefroid de Laigny, 
the hero of wMch is Lancelot du Lac ; and (6) Perceval 
le GcdJois, a poena of twenty thousand verses, begun by 
Chre.stien and continued by Gautier de Denet and by 
Menassier, — perhaps the earliest instance of that alliance of 
the Holy Grad and Round Table legends which enjoyed snch 
an immense popularity in the Middle Ages — translations 
and imitations of which have appeared in English, French, 
German, Spanish, Flemish, and Icelandic. Two other 
romances are known to have been written by Chrestien, — 
Tnstan. on le Roi Marc et la Reine Yseult, and Le 
Ghevalier de VEpie, but these are wholly lost; and he 
is credited with the authorship of six songs and of several 
Ovidian translations or imitations still unpubhshed. 

CHRIST (Xpio-To's, tlie Anomted One), the official title 
given in the New Testament to Jesus of Nazareth, equiva- 
lent to the Hebrew Messiah. See Jesus Cheist. 

CHRISTCHURCH, a parliamentary borough of South 
Hampshire, England, is situated at the confluence of the 
rivers Avon and Stour, 1|- miles from the sea, 22 miles 
S.W. of Southampton, and 1 1 1 miles from London by rail. 
Its history commences in Saxon times, when it was known 
as Tweonaeteavn, a name which continued till recently in 
the form of Christchurch Twineham. The town, which is 
nominally governed by a mayor, recorder, and councillors, 
consists of two long irregular streets. It manufactures 
chains for clocks and watches, and hosiery, while the 
salmon fishery employs some hands. It is, however, to its 
priory church that it owes its distinction. This building, 
which is a conspicuous object at sea, belongs partly to the 
Norman and partly to the Perpendicular styles of architec- 
ture, and is one of the best specimens of its kind, measuring 
311 feet long by 104 broad. It was first established as an 
Augustinian priory by Baldwin, earl of Devon, in the 12th 
century, and thereafter received successive grants from the 
Crown. Within recent years the work of restoration has 
been carried on to a considerable extent. The church con- 
tains a very fine rood screen of the 14th century, a chapel 
of the 16th century, built by Margaret, countess of 
Sah'sbury, an altar tomb of the same century with effigies, 
and many other objects of arcMtectural interest. A monu- 
ment has been erected in the Western tower to Shelley the 
poet. Little remains of the old castle but an adjoining 
ruin called the Norman House, which is supposed to date 
from the time of Henry II. The population of the town 
in 1871 was little over 2000, but the parliamentary 
borough, wMch extends to 22,350 acres and includes the 
greater part of Bournemouth and the parish of Holden- 
burst, contained 16,416 persons ; it retiims one member 
to parliament. 
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CHRISTCHTJEOH, the capital of the province of 
Canterbury, New Zealand, is situated in 43° 34' S. lat. and 
172° 35' E. long., on both banks of the small river Avon, 
about five miles from the sea. It is built upon the great 
Canterbury plain, which here is a dead level, though the 
monotony of the site has been much relieved by extensive 
plantations of English and Australian trees. The town is 
about a mile square, and the streets, which are wide and 
well paved, cross one another for the most part at right 
angles, Christchurch contains a number of handsome 
pubhc and private huMings, is lighted with gas, and is 
amply supplied with water from numerous artesian wells. 
It is the centre of the rapidly extending railway system of 
the province, and is connected with its port, Lyttelton, by 
a line eight miles in length, which penetrates the hilk 
enclosing Port Cooper, on which Lyttelton stands, by means 
of a tunuel a mile in length. The population of the munici- 
pality of Christchurch in March 1876 was officially estimated 
at 10,750, and that of the electoral district at 13,000. 

C^ISTTANIA, the capital of Norway and of a stift of 
the same name, is situated about 80 miles from the sea, at 



the head of the Christiania fiord, at the foot of the Egeberg, 
in a finely-wooded and picturesque neighbourhood, in 69° 54' 
N. lat. and 10° 45' E. long. It is the seat of the king and 
of the Storthing or Parliament, of the Hoieste-ret or final 
court of appeal, and of the bishop of the stift. The new 


town, or Christiania proper, was founded in 1624 by 
Christian IV. ; the old town, Opslo, commenced in 1058 
by King Harold Haardrada, formerly the capital, is now 
only one of the suburbs of Christiania. The fortress of 
Agershuus defends the fiord and the greater part of the 
town; it contains the regalia and national records, and 
its ramparts afford an agreeable promenade. The streets 
of Christiania are at right angles to one another, and are 
lighted by gas ; the houses, except in the suburbs, are of 
brick or stone, and are mostly two-storied. Amongst the 
buildings may be mentioned the royal palace, containing 
some of Tidemand's best pictures ; the cathedral, a brick 
edifice in the shape of a Greek cross ; the university, 
founded in 1811, opened in 1813, with a library of about 
1 50,000 volumes ; die legislative hall ; the free museums ; 
the observatory ; the naval, military, and art schools ; the 
lunatic and two orphan asylums ; the prison, near the Opslo 
Klirke ; the railway station, Freemasons’ Hall, Athenseum, 
two theatres, and the large dining-hall or Damp-Kbjkken, 
The botanical gardens, about a mile from the town, contain 
a large collection of plants from Spitzbergen and Iceland. 
The industrial establishments of Christiania and the circum- 
jacent amt of Agershuus include weaving and cotton-spin- 
ning factories, paper and saw-mills, soap and oil works, 
distilleries, breweries, and tobacco manufactories. As a 
place of commerce Christiania has surpassed Bergen, and is 
now the first port of Norway ; by the extension of its rail- 
way communications it has also become the chief emporium 
for the inland produce of the country. Its exports are 
wood, pitch, hides, seal-skins, oil and linseed cake, fish- 
manure, herrings, anchovies, stock-fish, and iron ; and it 
imports wheat, salt, hardware, wines, preserved fruits, and 
fancy goods. In 1871 the total value of the imports was 
about £2,151,225; the vessels that entered the port in 
1872 were 1787, of total tonnage 393,598, out of which 
143 steamers and sailing-ships were British. The customs 
duties in 1873 amounted to £329,175. Christiania is in 
steam communication with Gothenburg, Copenhagen, 
Liibeck, Hamburg, Amsterdam, London, and Hull, as 
well as with various places on the fiord, and all the ports 
of Norway. The town is healthy and has an excellent 
supply of good water. In winter its average temperature 
is 23° Fahr., in summer 59°-9, giving an average for the 
year of 41° *4. The harbour during three or four months 
of the year is ice-locked, and ships then lie at Drobak, 
about 18 miles south of the town. The population, which 
in 1812 did nob exceed 10,000, had in 1835 reached 
21,767 ; and at the end of 1873 it was 72,725 or, with 
that of the suburbs, about 83,000. 


OHEISTIANITY 


C HRISTIANITY is derived from the adjective Ghristian, 
which is formed from the name Xptoros, the Anointed, 
and means the religion introduced by Jesus Christ and 
communicated by Him to His circle of followers. 

The Christian religion is the result of two factors, 
neither of which can he omitted if a true description is to 
he given. On the one hand there is the objective element, 
which consists in the manifestation and revelation of God 
to His people for the purpose of salvation; and on the 
other side there is the subjective element, which consists 
in the appropriation of this manifestation and what it 
implies by man through faith. Both elements enter into 
and form the constituent elements of a new life, which all 
Christians share in common, and which is the essence of 
Christianity, This common life of J esus and His people 
has many ways by which it can make itself seen and 
known. Christians have from the beginning exercised no 


small influence upon the ordinary political and moral life 
of the world. They have been able to effect changes in 
generally received moral ideas and maxims. They have 
altered the course and character of legislation. They have 
introduced new opinions and beliefs. They have formed 
fellowships for worship, built places of meeting, held 
councils and assemblies, and in many ways given evidence 
of their presence and power in the world. But it must 
always be remembered that Christianity is neither the 
church simply, nor theology, nor Christian ethics. It is 
more than all these put together. The common life of Jesus 
aud His people, which is the core of Christianity, manifests 
itself in an outward visible organization for the purpose of 
worship, which is commonly called the church (see 
Chttroh). But this worship is not Christianity; still less 
are the various institutions and ceremonies according to 
which worship is carried on. 
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Chiistiauity cannot help powerfully affecting the whole 
of the intellectual side of man’s life. The spiritual events 
on which it rests must have their rationale, and the spiritual 
forces which course through it must have their rale, and 
man must more or less comprehend them, and assimilate 
them. The Christian cannot help having a very different 
idea of God from that held hy A-ristotle or Plato, The 
Christian regards sin as something which affects the whole 
human race, while the pagan believes it to be the mistake 
or misfortune of individuals, Christianity cannot help 
remoulding the beliefs and opinions of mankind, but 
theology and Christianity are two very different things. 

The Christian is moved by moral impulses and guided by 
moral principles which are peculiar to himself. He cannot 
look on marriage, for example, from either the purely 
economic or the purely sensuous point of view. He cannot 
help reorganizing the scheme of virtues, and giving to the 
principle of love a pre-eminence which it has not in pagan 
ethics. Christianity cannot help putting a new face on 
morality, but Christian ethics and Christianity are still not 
one and the same thing. 

Christianity includes aE these aud much more besides. 
It is nothing less than the whole round of human life in 
all its various departments in so far as it is related to and 
illumined and dominated hy the divine love revealed in 
Jesus Christ. It is the presence of Jesus among His people 
and all that is implied in such a presence. 

The close and inseparable connection between Jesus 
Christ and Christianity, which is implied in the name, aud 
which study only makes more and more evident, produces 
the inevitable consequence that our view of the nature and 
characteristics of Christianity must depend on the answer 
which we give to the question which Jesus himself put to 
His disciples — “Whom do ye say that I, the Son of man, 
am 1 ” There are different theories of Christianity, because 
there are different theories of Christ, and in order to know 
how various conceptions of the nature of Christianity arise 
it is necessary to be familiar with the various views which 
men have held and hold about the nature and work of 
Christ. For example, different theories of Christianity 
arise when we ask what was the relation existing between 
Jesus and what went before Him, what was the relation 
in which Jesus stood to His contemporaries and His im- 
mediate followers, what is the connection which subsisted 
between Jesus and the future. All these inquiries reveal 
different theories about the nature and work of Christ, 
which are reproduced in different theories of the essential 
nature of Christianity, and enable men whose opinions 
aud principles are widely different to call themselves, to 
their own satisfaction at least, Christians. 

Jesus Christ claimed to have a definite relation to the 
past history of that people among whom He was horn. In 
His teaching He put himself at the end of the Old Testa- 
ment, and declared that He came to fulfil the Law aud the 
Prophets. Christianity, therefore, however it be explained, 
has a close connection with Judaism, and the religion of 
Jesus cannot be considered without regard to the religion 
of Moses. This is now universally acknowledged, however 
variously the relation between the two may be explained. 
Criticism finds an ample confirmation of the dauns of 
Christ in the intimate connection in which His teaching, 
life, and work stand to the Old Testament and the past life 
of the inspired Hebrew people. The whole of the Mosaic 
dispensation, the whole of the Jewish economy, with its 
prophecy, priesthood, and kingship, is recognized as summed 
up in the person and work of Christ. The Old Testament, 
which without Christ is but a coEection of sacred books 
written at different times and in various manners, is re- 
garded when looked at through Christ as an harmonious 
whole of anticipatory revelation. Indeed, one of the chief 


differences which critical apologetic finds between the Old 
Testament and other so-called sacred books is, that Christ is 
at the end of the Old Testament, and that no other scrip- 
tures have such a conclusion. But all this implies that 
Christianity is a development from Judaism, and that our 
idea of the one wiE he modified by our conception of the 
other. Those who refuse to admit that Judaism is more 
than one of the many natural religions of mankind can 
hardly admit the supernatural character of Christianity, or 
regard it in any other fight than as the outcome, perhaps 
the highest outcome possible, of that side in man’s nature 
which has been called hy some the religious faculty. 

Those who attempt to derive Mosaic institutions from 
Egypt, who seek the basis of Hebrew prophecy in epileptic 
tendencies, and see nothing in the theocratic idea w’Mch 
was not suggested by ordinary kingship, cannot have much 
difficulty in analyzing Christianity into the natural develop- 
ment of the religious sentiment aided by a somewhat 
extravagant enthusiasm. Those, on the other hand, who 
find it impossible to accept the assumptions, and to get 
over the innumerable difficulties attenffing the naturalist 
theory of the Old Testament and of the history of the 
Hebrew people, find in Christianity something different in 
kind as well as in degree from aE natural religions. 

Modern criticism even of the negative kind often indirectly 
supports the supernatuialist theory of the Old Testament 
and of Christianity, for its fundamental maxim, that waters 
canuot rise higher than their source, has proved the 
impossMity of explaining away Old Testament institutions 
and New Testament truths into merely the natural outcome 
of the religious faculties of a peculiar people. It has 
proved that the Old Testament religion contains materials 
which were not got from the intercourse of the Jews with 
other nations, and which did not arise naturally from tke 
geographical position or the ethnographical characteristics 
of the Hebrew people. It has shown that the Old Testa- 
ment religion was not a natural stream gathered from many 
a smaller riE, but came forth gushing, like the water of 
Hebrew history, from the Hock which contained It ; and 
in doing so it has given its testimony to the altogether 
unique aud supernatural character of Christianity. 

The relation of Jesus to His contemporaries, and of His Therek- 
disciples and their writings to the founders of the various tion of 
ethmc religions, is another point whence proceed 
views of the nature of Christianity. The old deist view, poranes 
adopted and intensified by the Encyclopedists, that Jesus 
was a charlatan, that His disciples were partly cheats and 
partly dupes, and that Christianity was founded in fraud 
aud perpetuated by deceit, has to aU intents and purposes 
disappeared. But many beEeve that Christianity is only 
one of the many religions which are all of them true 
though none of them contain the whole truth. The 
modern notion of evolution has been called in to enforce 
this view, and Christianity is explained to he the most 
perfect development yet reached by the religious spirit of 
mankind; wMe the character of Jesus and the New 
Testament writings are explained on the same principle. 

On theories of this kind Christianity is the production of 
the natural forces of the period which gave birth to it, and 
contains nothing which cannot he traced hack to the 
circumstances of the time, and the conditions of humanity. 

AU such theories commonly rest on the general principle 
that the supernatural is impossible, and that whatever 
involves a miracle is ipso facto incredible, and then proceed 
by means of some special principle to explain the presence 
of facts which seem to imply the supernatural. (See 
article Apoiosetics.) These principles are used to explain 
not so much the ori^'n of Christianity itself as the origin 
of the Christian writings of the New Testament, and the 
production of the scheme of doctrine and morals therein 
V. — 87 
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contained. Perhaps the most iagenious of these theories Christ died, the spread and permanence of Christianity 
is that cluster which has been produced by the writers of is purely moral, and manifests itself mainly in a change of 
the Tubingen school, who have suggested the general wilL Of course aU this takes place in special ways and by 
method which has been almost universally followed by appropriate means. These means are called the means of 
anti-supernatnraliat writers. The method is by an grace, and are usually held to be the Word, Sacraments, 
ingenious negative criticism to separate between the original and Prayer ; but it is always to be understood that all such 
elements of Christianity as these were present in the mind means are secondary or subordinate, and that the primary 
of Jesus and communicated by Him to His disciples, and means of grace is the Holy Spirit, who works through 
those elements which were afterwards added bymorephilo- these subordinate means, but may and does work in other 
sophical adherents, and to explain how, out of the conflict ways. It is always understood that the operations of the 
between the two opposite tendencies of Judaism and anti- Spirit cannot be limited to special actions nor confined by 
Judaism, the various and conflicting elements at last settled mechanical laws. On the other hand those who look at 
into a somewhat harmonious whole. By this ingenious Christianity from what may be called the mechanical point 
method Jesus is reduced to the position of a Jewish rabbi, of view are inclined to lay stress upon the means by which 
not much more noticeable than some of his contemporaries, the Spirit works. They do not ignore the mission of the 
andChristiauityisnotthereligionofJesns, but what grew Holy Ghost nor His work, but are apt to say that He 
out of that religion when it was subjected to the infl.uences works only in certain prescribed ways, and through one set 


of Koman civilization, Greek philosophy, and Eastern 
theosophy. Such theories are unsupported by external, 
and rest confessedly on internal evidence. The weakness 
of internal evidence when unsupported by external is 
well knovra, and in this case the internal evidence is any- 
thing but strong. There are many serious objections to be 
taken to the Tiibiugen hypotheses (see article Bible) merely 
as hypotheses, and these difficulties are so great that it is 
almost evident the hypotheses would never have been put 
forward unless the anti-supernaturalistidea of Christianity 
had been taken for granted at the outset. There can he 
little doubt that if the supernatural he admitted these 
various hypotheses, while they suggest some difficulties 
which have not yet been solved, wifi he found to he at 
variance with tbe plain results both of external and inter- 
nal evidence. 

On the other hand those who believe in the supernatural 
take a different view of the relation of Jesus to His cou- 
temporaries. He was no mere Jewish rabbi, but spake 
as never man spake, and did what never man did. He 
was the manifestation of God, and came to give by His 
presence, person, and work, as well as by what He said, 
the fun revelatiou of God. He was while on earth the 
centre of the world’s history, to whom all had looked 
forward, to whom all look hack. And Christianity is not 
the simple product of the contemporary philosophical and 
religious systems, but is the embodiment of the unique 
appearance and work of Christ, 

CMsti- ^ The relation in which Christianity stands to the future 
is also a basis on which various views of its nature have 
® ‘ been rested, according to the theory of the peculiar powers 
of diffusion and propagation which it is supposed to possess. 
Anti-supernaturalists consider Christianity to be merely a 
moral force, acting through mere moral enlightenment j but 
this has already been sufficiently dwelt upon. There are, 
however, what may he called two Christiau views of the 
modus propagandi of Christianity, which produce two of the 
mal nature of Christianity itself. This difference of view 
is best seen in the variety of answers given to the question 
how Christianity subsisted after the departure of Christ, 
and how it subsists now from age to age, a more or less 
compact organic life in the world. The various answers 
given may he roughly placed in two classes as they lay 
stress on the spiritual or the mechanical side of the process, 
and enlarge on the spiritual or the mechanical influences at 
work. Those who take what may be called the spiritual 
view of Christianity hold that it was sustained after the 
ascension' of Christ by the mission and work of the Holy 
Spirit, whose presence and influence enable it to go on 
from age to age, spreading in the world and developing 
according to the lawg of its growth. And they believe 
that as the chief result of Christ’s work consisted in a 
change of moral relation between God and those for whom 


of means, and the tendency is to lay almost exclusive stress 
on one set of subordinate means —the Sacraments, and to 
represent that the persistence and spread of Christianity 
depend upon the constancy and correctness of sacra- 
mental ceremonies. 

These opposite views of the nature of Christianity 
depend upon differences of dogmatic conception which may 
he briefly indicated. All through the one view, a change 
in the relationship between God’s will and man’s will is 
held to he the fundamental result which flows from the 
work of Christ. All through the other view mau’s nature 
rather than man’s will is considered, and the result 
of Christ’s work is looked on rather as a process within 
human nature than as a change in moral relations between 
man and God. In this way the progress of Christianity is 
looked on as the gradual semi-physical impregnation of 
human nature by the nature of Christ, a prolongation of the 
Incarnation rather than a development of the consequences 
of the finished work of Christ, to he produced by keeping 
Christ incarnate in the sacrifice of the Mass and impregnat- 
ing mankind by means of Transnbstantiation in the 
Sacrament of the altar. The one view is the view of 
churches which have accepted the Eeformation, the other 
is that of churches which have not. 

These various conceptions of Christianity may he further 
illustrated by the views which are held by the partisans of 
each concerning the relations between Christianity and the 
Bible. The Bible and Christianity cannot he separated, 
hut different opinions may be and have been held about 
the relation in which the two stand to each other. On 
the one hand naturalists, and those who take the 
mechanical view of Christiauity, are inclined to regard the 
Bible chiefly as a compendium of abstract truths, which 
may be condensed into dogmas and summarized in creeds 
while those who take the spiritual view of Christianity 
regard the Bible as the medium which reveals God and 
His gracious deab’ngs personally to the believing reader or 
hearer. To the one the Bible is a quarry of doctrines to 
be rationally criticized or implicitly accepted when once 
stamped as genuine by the church, to the other it is above 
all things a means of grace which the most ignorant can 
use and profit by. To the naturalist the Bible has been 
formed by the church, it is simply the natural production 
of the minds of those who formed the old Jewish and the 
early Christian communities, and grew to be what it is 
without the aid of superhuman intervention. To those 
who have adopted a mechanical view of Christianity the 
Bible is also the product of the church, hut of the super- 
natural power in tiie church, and has grown to he what it is 
because it has been sanctioned by the church. To those who 
take the spiritual view of the nature of Christiauity, the 
Bible, on the other hand, is and always has been the 
formative power in the church and that round which the 
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chiircli gathers itself, for it is the presence of Gk)d speaking 
to His people. 

Both naturalists and those who hold a mechanical 
theory of Christianity agree in holding that there is an 
external sort oE development in the Bible, and that the 
church can go beyond the Bible, whereas those who hold 
the spiritual view of Christianity deny both these positions. 
jSTaturahsts hold that one part of the Bible is beyond the 
other, and since the Bible is simply the outcome of man’s 
religious thoughts and feelings in certain ages and places, 
they believe that men now may give utterance to thoughts 
and sentiments which in depth of feeling and insight may 
surpass those contained in the Bible. The 'Tubingen 
theologians, for example, believe that the New Testament 
is a series of deposits of religious truth, in which the tenths 
taught by Jesus are supplemented by the teachings of Eis 
disciples, by the lessons of Paul, and by the theories of 
Christians educated in the philosophy of Greece ; while Dr 
Newman considers that the church, in virtue of a super- 
natural gift bestowed upon her, can add to the doctrines 
contained in the Bible according to certain well-defined 
lines of development. On the other hand those who hold 
the spiritual view of Christianity believe that the church 
can never go beyond the Bible, and that progress in 
Christian theology means greater insight into the manifesta- 
tion of God in the Bible and greater power to interpret 
the supernatural facts and forces made known therein. 

The various theories differ also in the closeness of con- 
nection which they think subsists between Christianity and 
the Bible. The naturalist and those who put the church 
above the Bible as the formative power in Christianity 
both make the relation between Ohristianiiy and the Bible 
a purely intellectual one, whereas those who hold by the 
spiritual view makfe the Bible a means of grace and not 
merely the quarry whence to hew theological dogmas. But 
the naturalist agrees with spiritual Christians in maintain- 
ing the authoritative character of the Bible, while the 
mechanical Christian sets the Bible aside when it does not 
agree with church tradition. With the naturalist, how- 
ever, the Bible is authoritative because it is the only set of 
documents which tell him about Christianity in its primitive 
state. It is authoritative because it is the only witness to 
the historical facta of Christianity, not because it is to be 
a law to him. To the spiritual Christian, on the other 
hand, the Bible is authoritative because it is a revelation of 
those spiritual forces and a record of those spiritual events 
on which Christianity still depends, and which teach him 
the way of salvation. 

To sum up, then, Christianity claims to be no mere social 
revolution or natural step in the march of human progress. 
It is a religion whose sources are not to be found within 
man’s nature but outside of it in the saving revelation of 
God in Christ, and Jesus is thus the author and giver of 
an eternal life which spreads itself and is maintained, not , 
by mechanical contrivance, but by the living Spirit of God 
entering into human history, and building on the basis of 
reconciliation a kingdom of God which is both human and 
divine, and which comes and comes again and again in 
wave ^ter wave of developing completion until the will of 
God is done on earth as in heaven. ' ’ ' ' 

Christianity began its career in the world at a time 
singularly propitious both politically, socially, and reli^ously 
for the advent of a new universal and sp^ri^al reUgion. 

Even apart from the entrance of Chrisl^ity the reign 
of Augustus Qvelr the whole Eoman empirerwashh bpoch- 
makiug , period. Never bfefore had 'the’ various-' races of 
niautiud been united under’' one nhiyer^lfl' emjlite which 
promised to he periualnent. Edf thfe R&man' ji6wer '"was 
di'fftefilt froni thp goverum^hts pf Asiatic advent^ers and 
Greek w^rriq^s; ‘ Eonie planted heir foot 'was fated 
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to remain Roman. The ancient Asiatic empires had been 
for the most part the creation of victorious generals, and 
had been kept in life only by a tolerably rapid succession 
of dynasties ; their power seemed to depend on the character 
of the individual ruler. And the empire of Alexander, 
while more enduring, was not coherent. But from the 
beginning of her conquests the spirit of Rome herself 
seemed always to be greater than the vigour and ability of 
her generals and rulers, and she alone of empires seemed 
to be indifferent to the precarious stability of government 
ensured by regular dynastic succession. The Romans 
conquered like savages, but ruled like philosophic statesmen, 
till, from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, from the shores 
of Britain and the borders of the German forests to the 
sands of the African desert, the whole Western world was 
consolidated into one great commonwealth, united by bonds 
of law and government, by facilities of communication and 
commerce, and by the genera] dissemination of the Greek 
and Latin languages.” The world had a centre as it never 
had before, and the golden threads of well-established 
government connected all the world with Rome. Roads 
were made connecting Rome with the remotest countries, 
and a system of posts established which provided for easy 
communication with the capital. Military colonies carried 
Roman usages and manners, civilization and privileges, to 
the remotest corners of the empire. Magnificent cities 
were built iu such outlying dependencies as Britain, Gaul, 
and Germany. The arts and civilization were gradually 
extending their dominion and subjugating the most distant 
and most desolate places, To all this Augustus added a 
more perfectly devised centralization which made the 
empire a more compact whole, so that any new influence 
made its throbs felt from centre to extremities in a wonder- 
fully short time. The world was made ready for the 
furtherance of the spread of opinions as it had never been 
before, and for becoming spell-bound by invisible spiritual 
laws like those which Christian morality weaves around its 
disciples. The time of Augustus, if it was the beginning of 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire as a visible 
earthly dominion, was also the beginning of its permanent 
establishment on earth in a purely invisible way, when its 
policy, statesmanship, and legislation were to pass into all 
the nations of the earth and become part of their lives so 
long as the world endured. 

Socially, too, the world was wonderfully ripe for the 
entrance and spread of a universal religion. Slavery it is 
true flourished, and there were conquerors and conquered, 
privileged and unprivileged classes. But the beginning 
had already been made of that lavish distribution of Roman 
citizensHip which laid the foundation of a common political 
life throughout the empire. 

The religion^ character of the times was also marvellously 
adapted for furthering the advance of Christianity. The 
old hational creeds Were fast disappearing, and were being 
submerged in the vast cosmopolitan religion of Rome. It 
was the wise custom of conquering Rome to do nothing to 
disturb the religions of the peoples subdued by her armies, 
and commonly the principal deities of the conquered nations 
were added to the overcrowded pantheon of Rome. This 
religious tolerance or indifference" gradually began to eat 
the heart out of paganism, and all over the civilized world 
the pagan crefeds sat lightly on their worshippers. The 
various deities were looked on as interchangeable manifesta- 
tions of* a bu^reinfe fate-power who reigned alone iu the 
‘iri'visible world, while in this visible earth the genius of 
•Rome sejBmed "to be the one object of worship. The old 
national fyigiohs with their well-defined outlines and Kmits 
‘"were being gradually effaced, and men were- longing for 
some ’religion which, while it had the unifersal character 
which the times required, should have more individuality and 
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personal power in it fclian were supplied by tlie tbough-ts of 
a supreme spiritual fate, or by the mere roateriabst concep- 
tion of tbe genius of Borne. And all this bred a thirst for 
information about sacred things which was unknown in 
earlier times. The claims of conflicting religions were 
philosophically discussed, and amid ail the gross materialism 
of the period there were longings for some deeper, truer 
religion than any they had known. These longings were 
further stimulated by the gradual but almost universal 
advance of new religions ideas coming from tbe far East, 
which was then regarded as the cradle of science and 
philosophy, la the 5bh century before our era the vast 
Buddhist movement had overspread aU. the East frum 
Thibet to Geylou, and the Greek and Eoman conquests 
in Asia brought Europe within the intoxicating influence 
of its subtle religious ideas. This strange Eastern 
theosophy, which during the first four centuries of our era 
is known by the name of Gnosticism, had a most powerful 
influence on the old religions of the West, which seemed to 
dissolve under its touch. Everywhere in the art and 
literature of the period we find its prevalence in the West 
during the age of Augustus and his successors. It 
insensibly undermined the beauteous sensuous mythology of 
Greece and the harder sterner religion of Borne, and 
substituted for them a religion in which, if fear was the 
prevailing emotion, worshippers still felt that there was 
more spirituality and greater claims to universality than 
their old national rehgions could give. And thus the 
gradual defacement of old religions outlines, the stimulation 
of strange cramgs to know the mysteries of nature aud of 
worship, and the longing for rest in a universal religion of 
dehverance prepared the world for the coming aud spread 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The prob- The great problem Christianity had to face and to solve 

lem of Tjjras one of no ordinary difficulty, aud one involving a 

anRv^* 0^ side issues which greatly perplexed the early 

church. The practical side of the problem as it met the 
early Christians may be put thus : — How could Christi- 
auity, which was rooted in Judaism, be at the same time 
a religion equally open to Jew aud Gentile ; how could 
the exclusiveness of Judaism and the utter want of exclu- 
siveness in Christianity be reconciled with each other? And 
the solution of this problem brought the early Christians 
into conflicts of a special kind with the government and 
philosophy of the times. 

The king- When Jesus proclaimed His mission, and when He sent 

domof forth His disciples on preaching tours to make known 
himself and His work, we find the phrase “kingdom of 
heaven ” perpetually occurring ; and it was this phrase and 
what it suggested that brought the early Christians face to 
face with the great problem they had to solve. When 
Jesus announced that 'the kingdom of God was at hand, His 
message was quite intelligible to His Jewish audiences. 
The phrase was sacred and familiar, and their thoughts 
went back at once to the old theocracy of Israel. Aiud 
when after the death and ascension of our Lord, His Jewish 
believers got a truer and deeper insight into the meaning 
of the expression, still the idea it conveyed bound 
Christianity, with bands that could not be untied, to 
Judaism, the Old Testament Scriptures, the miraculous life 
of the Jewish nation, and the ideal Israel long expected and 
long announced. Throughout the Old Testament Scriptures 
we find three ideas connected with the thought of the 
kingdom of God, It implied first and primarily the share 
in the inheritance in the land which the Lord gave to TTia 
people and to their children ; and then it implied security 
in this possession, d^verance from Egypt and a succession 
of enemies, and, lastly, the possession of an inward spiing of 
covenant life, which guaranteed them both salvation and 
possession. These three things were the historical and 


material basis on which rested the whole spiritual and 
prophetic superstructure of the ideal kingdom of God, 
which lay enshrined ia the heart of every devout Hebrews 
When our Lord by His preaching, by His life, death, 
and rising again, and by His mission of the Holy Spirit, 
gave new meanings to these thoughts, He only widened, 
deepened, spiritualized, and gave personal point and ap- 
plication to what the prophets and holy men of old had 
already declared. And when He and His apostles guided 
by His Spirit taught His early followers that His kingdom 
of God meant possession of the spiritual blessings of God’s 
grace, and deliverance from sin, death, and Satan, and a 
life of adopted sonship which guaranteed them in all these 
blessings, devout Jews could feel that now they were only 
learning what the prophets had taught, and they rejoiced 
in the thoroughgoing oneness which existed between the 
kingdom of God as proclaimed in the Old Testament and 
the kingdom of heaven which Jesus preached. But if it 
was a sine qua non that Christianity should spring out of 
the Old Testament Scriptures and be identical in all 
essentials with the Old Testament church, it was no less 
necessary that it should be now a religion for Gentiles as 
well as Jews, and here the difficulty emerged. Could the 
old Jewish church be carried over into the Christian church 
if all that outwardly distinguished it were abolished? 
Could the continuity he preserved if the ceremonies and 
restrictions which made up the visible life of the Old 
Testament worship were no longer to be observed ? Would 
not the Old Testament church be entirely destroyed and 
the continuity between it and the New Testament church 
be done away with if the Old Testament ceremonial law 
was abandoned ? So long as the members of the Christian 
church were Jews only or Gentiles who had become 
proselytes the difficulty was not felt. The Christians had 
not openly broken with Judaism, and were acknowledged 
even by their Jewish opponents to be a Jewish sect, — a 
sect everywhere spoken against it is true, but still a sect 
just as the Sadducees were a sect. But whenever Gentiles 
who were not proselytes became believers then a fierce 
struggle arose between those who thought that the con- 
tinuity between the Old Testament and Christianity could 
not be kept up unless it were visibly perpetuated in those 
observances which distinguished the Jewish religion from 
all others, and those who were contented with a continuity 
which was more of the spirit than of the letter and the 
form. The practical shape which the struggle at first 
assumed was, whether Gentiles could be Christians without 
first becoming proselytes, and whether Jewish Christians 
must cease to be believers if they associated with Gentiles who 
had not been circumcised, and had not rendered themselves 
servants to the law of Moses, To understand the difficulty 
rightly it should be remembered that when the difficulty 
arose the New Testament canon was not in existence, and 
the church had to he guided mainly by the Old Testament 
Scriptures and the memory of Jesus preserved by the 
apostles. In spite of what has been advanced by critics 
of the Tiibingen school, it seems evident that the apostles 
one and all in their letters to the church faithfully followed 
out the solution which Christ’s discourses gave. In these 
discourses our Lord carefully distinguished between the per- 
manent and the temporary elements in the Old Testament 
dispensation, and assumed that His office as Messiah gave 
him full authority to abolish or alter the latter. He also 
pointed out that the permanent parts of the Mosaic eco- 
nomy were the various modes of expressing that love to God 
and to man which He declared to be the sum of the law 
and the prophets. These were unalterable, but any change 
might he made in the subordinate and temporary elements, 
if only this great principle was more fully and better ex- 
press^ by the change. This leading thought Christ used 
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as much, to detect and condemn false developments of the 
Mosaic economy (e.y., Pharisaism) as to test its true develop- 
ment in Christianity. The apostles of Jesus carried out 
the principles of their Master. There is not a trace in the 
epistles of Peter, James, and John of the idea that salva- 
tion and entrance into the kingdom of God could only he 
obtained by those who were first J ews and then Christians, 
There is no statement, for ezample, that Gentiles must be 
circumcised before they can be baptized. On the contrary, 
James speaks of the perfect law of liberty, and Peter 
and John have expressions equally strong. Within the 
writings of the apostolic circle everything goes to show 
that the church was taught from the beginning that 
Christianity was not to be confined within the limits of 
natural or adopted Jewish nationality. 

The iiifia- But when we turn to the Acts of the Apostles, and to 
eiiee of epistles of Paul, especially to the Epistle to the 

u aisin. apostolic solution of the diffi- 

culty was not acceptable to the early Jewish Christians, 
and was not accepted by many of them. We even find 
that the practice of members of the apostolic circle was not 
always in accordance with the principles which they had 
enounced in accordance with the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. There was a strong ultra- Jewish party in the 
early Christian church, which was able in some measure to 
control the conduct of the apostles themselves. And this 
was what was to be expected. Men who had been trained 
in Judaism, where the connection between religion and poli- 
tics was so very close, whose religious thoughts were always 
expressed in outward ordinances, could scarcely avoid insist- 
ing upon some visible connection between Judaism and 
Christianity. They could not see that Christianity was 
the completion of Judaism if the practices of the Mosaic 
economy were not kept up. Thus we find at least two 
parties, a Judaizing and a Gentile party, in the early 
church. At first the Jewish party was so strong as to 
force a compromise upon the leaders of the Gentile church, 
and require that every Gentile Christian should at least 
become a proselyte of the gate by abstaining from things 
offered to idols, from things strangled, from blood, and 
from TTopveta or a breach of the Old Testament regulation 
about marriage ; and it is probable that Jewish Christians 
were required to keep up all the practices of the Jewish 
religion and more especially to share in the sacrificial 
worship of the temple. Afterwards this Jewish party 
grew weaker, and it became the universal belief in the 
early church that Christians born Jews did not need to 
observe the ceremonial law of Moses or to share in the 
temple-worship, and that Christians horn Gentiles did not 
require to show, by keeping certain Jewish regulations, that 
they were believers in a creed which was a development of 
Old Testament ideas. The capture of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the temple separated the Christian Jews who 
were of the sect of the Pharisees from their fellow Christians, 
and the severe persecution of Jewish religion and rites 
which followed the revolt under Bar Cochba sent most of 
them over into the ranks of the Essenes, and thus the 
Christian church was left in peace to reconcile its intimate 
connection with Judaism with its abandonment of Jewish 
ritual on the principles of Christian liberty. But iu solving 
the problem the early Christian church was scarcely true to 
the principles of its Master. In order to defend more stren- 
uously their separation from Judaism, it was customary for 
the fathers of the church to look at Christianity as supply- 
ing in detail all that Judaism possessed, and tMs led them 
almost as far from the fundamental principles of continuity 
laid down by Christ as the old Judaizers had gone. They 
required a new law to set over against the old law of 
Moses, a new service to take the place of the temple service 
of the Old Testament, a new daily sacrifice, “the new law’s 
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new oblation ” instead of the sacrifices of Moses, a new ritual 
which after it had gradually grown complex enough was 
found to correspond bit by bit with the ritual of Jerusalem, 
and a new priesthood whose functions were to be not unlike 
the duties of the sons of Aaron. In church traditions, 
a ritual of worship, and a service of priests, they found the 
proof of their relation to the religion of the Old Testament, 
and forgetting the unseen continuity of sameness of spiritual 
pnuciple, found a consolation iu a fancied similarity m 
external routine of worship. In this way early Christianity 
succeeded and failed in realizing to herself the real con- 
tinuity between the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment kingdoms of God. 

But if early Christianity found it difficult to reconcile The infiu 
the New Testament idea of the kingdom of God with the 
Old Testament conception, it was no less troubled when it 
came to work out this New Testament thought on the 
broad basis prepared for it by tbe existence and character 
of the Eoman empire. There were difficulties without as 
well as difficulties within. Christians are men with bodies 
as well as souls, and Christian ideas tend to take sensible 
shape, sometimes false and sometimes true. No sooner 
had Christianity shaken off its Jewish thraldom than it 
seemed eager to betake itself to a new slavery — eager to lay 
down the kingdom of God on lines already furnished by the 
government of pagan Borne, or the creeds of pagan philo- 
sophy. At all events we can trace in early Christianity 
the workings of two subtle influences, the one of which 
strove to reduce the kingdom of God to a material and 
earthly empire, while the other would have dissolved it into 
a system of philosophy. The ecclesiastical empire of the 
Middle Ages and the scholastic theology overthrown at the 
Great Eeformation were slowly built up by principles which 
Christianity almost unconsciously assumed during her long 
struggle with pagan Borne and with pagan philosophy. 

The relation of Borne to Christianity was very peculiar. 

Both aimed at world-wide dominion, and the one was the 
very incarnation of polytheism, while the other forbade in 
the sternest terms all idolatrous worship. The Christians, 
while citizens of the great empire which ruled the world, 
found the idolatry which they hated and denounced inter- 
woven inextricably with the law of the land, possession of 
property, social observances, and public ceremonies. And 
Christianity had scarcely emerged from Palestine when it 
found itself engaged in a hand to hand struggle with the 
imperial power of Rome herseff. 

The uniform policy of Borne was to respect the laws and Eoman 
the religion of the conquered peoples who came under her treatment 
dominion. The Roman system of jurisprudence, it is true, 
was extended to all parts of the empire, and ca.pital offences 
were generally tried according to Eoman law before Eoman 
tribunals ; but, generally speaking, conquered nations lived 
under their own laws and were allowed to practise their 
own religions. By this wise policy Borne not only avoided 
stirring up religious wars, hut contrived to be the religious 
aud legal as well as political centre of all the conquered 
tribes. In one way only was the religion of the conquered 
interfered with, when the worship of the emperor was forced 
upon all Ms subjects. Whatever motives of policy urged 
this haughty indifference to all creeds, and this easy tolera- 
tion of every form of pagan faith, they were in reality 
founded on an intense belief in the eternity ind almost 
divinity of Rome itself. Rome had remained for ages and 
seemed likely to endure the Eternal City, and when all other 
feelings of reverence had fled, the heart of the genuine 
Eoman was full of awe for the majesty and might of 
perenduring Rome. It was no mere servile adulation which 
led to the deification of the emperors. The emperor was 
Godj and divine honours were paid to him because he was 
the visible symbol of imperial Rome making manifest its 
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power and permanence. And it was a real feeling of wor- Civitos Dei in 'peregriiiaiione per terras, where the Civitas 
kip that raised in every house the altar to the divus Dei, or the church, is set over against the Civitas Terrena, 
imperator, and spread over the whole of the Roman empire, or state ; and where the kingdom of God, however grandly 
ioSling kide its myriad creeds, the one faith in Rome, pictured, is almost as material, earthly, and sensible as 
in its*^ power, its eternity, and its mysterious strength, the empire of pagan Rome. Prom this fatal influence have 
It was in this way that paganism and Rome became almost come all the attempts to realize the universality and 
synonymous, and that Christianity and Rome were foes catholicity of the church in a purely external or visible 
from the first. way, and the failure to understand how Christianity may 

Rome never treated Christianity as other religions were be all-embracing without visibly covering and controlling 
treated. Gibbon tells ns that the Romans were already the earth, 

somewhat intolerant of Judaism and extended their intol- In. her contest with Rome Christianity succeeded in 
erance to the new Jewish sect, somewhat more intractable realizing and giving expression to her claim to universal 
than their neighbours, which Christians were supposed to dominion, but in Rome’s overthrow she inflicted ari almost 
be. He also shows that Christians who had neither temples fatal wound on herself when she was unconsciously induced 
nor synagogues were supposed to be atheists, and so to take the government of a pagan empire as her model for 
beyond the pale of toleration, and that the secret the organization of a spiritual kingdom. 

assemblies of Christians were supposed to have a hostile In the contest which Christianity had to maintain with Tlie influ- 
political meaning. But something more is required to pagan philosophy the early Christians were compelled to ° 
explain the uncompromising hostility of Rome, especially work out another side of the great problem which con- losophy* 
when we find that latterly that hostility was strongest fronted the early church — the relation of the Old Testament 
under the greatest and noblest emperors. Since to the New Testament kingdom of God. Philosophy when 
Roman toleration was founded on public policy, there was engaged upon topics which belong to Christianity is always 
an end of it with regard to a religion which was of no easily distinguished by the way in which it puts its 
use in curbing a conquered people. The Christian rehgion questions. The question with philosophy, for example, is, 
was nova and illicita ; it was not a national religion nor a What is Sin ? How can its existence be explained ? But 
recognized faith, and was a new and unaccountable pheno- the Christian question is : How can I get rid of sin 1 To 
meuon which might be, and most probably was, fraught the philosopher sin is food for meditation, but to the 
with dauger to the sacred state. We find, too, in many Christian it is something to be escaped from. Outside 
of Rome’s ablest statesmen a strange instinctive dread of Christianity there were many schools of thinkers who 
Christianity. They made inquiries about it and were busied themselves with speculations about the origin and 
watchful of it, and yet could get no real insight into it. nature of sin, death, God, judgment, holiness, and so 
They could not help noticing how in spite of edicts and on, and there were many philosophers who were quite 
persecutions Christianity was rapidly increasing ; they willing to take help from the Hebrew Scriptures in their 
saw how, with a daring which to them was simply difficulties. It was always a matter of earnest endeavour 
inexplicable, it was nothing loath to match itself against on the part of Christian theologians to make it clear that 
the power of Rome, To the ears of these dark and jealous Christianity was not a philosophy to be discussed but a life 
emperors came tidings of Christianity copying the jurisdic to be lived j but when they were called, by the views of 
tion of Rome in its ecclesiastical divisions of the land, of some of the Gnostics, to explain their relation to the Old 
its success in the large towns in the empire, of its entrance Testament Scriptures and to the New Testament canon, we 
into the army. They saw, too, what Constantine was the find them unable to realize the full significance of the 
first to make use of, that Christianity acted in such a way problem. To the early Christians the Old Testament was 
upon the physical frame that Christian soldiers were pre-eminently the scripture, it was in their possession before 
stronger and braver than their fellows, and man for man the New Testament, and the New Testament canon was 
and battalion for battalion were more than a match for gradually formed as one after another of the writings which 
the pagans, Above aU., they heard rumours of a new compose it were found worthy of a place beside the Old 
kingdom which the Christians were to establish, of con- Testament Scriptures. Certain of the Gnostic sects made 
fidently expressed hopes that the kingdom would soon come, use of the facts, statements, and truths contained in the 
and of openly asserted resolutions and prophecies that it Scriptures in their theories of creation and redemption, of 
would be established on the ruins of Rome itself. And, man, sin, and salvation ; and Christian theologians were 
on the side of the Christians, Tertullian was ready to boast compelled to refute the Gnostics by setting forth over 
that in a few years the Christian empire had more extensive against the false doctrines what they held to be the truths 
boundaries than the Roman, and that Christian soldiers concerning the matters taught. In this way and gradually 
had penetrated and triumphed iu regions where the Roman there grew up an intellectual system of Christian truth, 
arms were unknown or defied, Christian martyrs marching embodied in the creeds of the church and in the writings 
to the arena confidently predicted the speedy overthrow of her theologians. The necessi fcy was laid upon Christian 
of the cruel paganism which sent them there. As the theologians to present Christianity intellectually in this 
struggle deepened, too, there entered a distinctly new way,, and oppose a true to the false yvwcrcs ; but just as in 
element on the Christian side, and the contest became her contest with Judaism and Rome Christianity insensibly- 
notjUierely one of the true religion against a false paganism adopted part of the error contended against, so here the 
ap a pagan and persecuting state j it became a battle struggle against intellectual evil had the result of tending 
between , two kingdoms. The Christian bishop and the to dissociate Christian life from the Holy Scriptures, and 
Roman* governor were two rival authorities, viceroys in of creating two kingdoms of God — one of life which was 
two warMg^ empires and the saints would inherit the to be lived on the lines of the old Roman empire, and one 
earth, when .|he' ‘church ruled instead of Rome as the of doctrine which was to be based on the foundations of 
mistress or the' wqrld. During the long puggle between Greek, philosophy. This latter tendency did not appear in 
Rome and OhristiPi^ we see this subtle influence entering the church until the early Jewish element had almost died 
into a.nd withering the true spiritual conception of the, out. .ijo the' Jew Judaism was an historical past Avhich it 
|r^gdom of God,_until 'atT^t it is almost transformed into was hot to the Gentile, who could with difficulty think of 
enipire. St Aupstine 'has seized, on and tii6 church of the Old Testainent as a spiritual organization 
represented this idea with subhine dtam'atic power in his into which he wss qcfcuallj^ brought by regeneration. To 
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tKe Jew the Mosaic Law and the Old Testament Scriptures 
generally did not so much mean a series of commanchnents 
or prescriptions as a mode of life. No doubt when they 
thought of the Old Testament their minds were full of laws 
and commandments, but still the most prominent idea was 
that their fathers had lived and had been enjoined to live 
a particular mode of life. To the Jew the Old Testament 
was the past covenant life of his fathers in which he 
might share, and it showed him God much more as the 
covenant God with whom Israel had lived in communion 
than as a mere Lawgiver. But it was more difficult 
for the Gentile to feel this. He could not easily feel 
that the covenant life described in the Old Testament 
was the life into which Christ had brought him, and 
he felt as much outside of it as the Jew felt within it. 
And so to him the Old Testament was not so much 
a haven of reHgioua fellowship as a series of commandments 
which he might understand and at least could obey. When 
the Gnostics drew false inferences from statements in the 
Old Testament, and when the church theologians corrected 
these in creeds, this forced mahingof creeds intensified the 
tendency to look at the Bible — Old Testament and New 
Testament — rather as a storehouse of theological weapons, 
than as the medium of personal intercourse between a 
covenant God and His people. One of the main 
characteristics of the Biblical idea of the kingdom of God 
was lost— the thought of personal intercourse with the King 
through His word realized in an act of personal trust, and 
the idea of faith lost its sense of trust with personal com- 
munion and took the character of assent to intellectual 
truths. But as the life can never he fed upon abstract 
truths and their comprehension, and must have some 
support, Christian life became gradually divorced from any 
relation to the Word, and became rooted on a system of 
observances, of which the sacrament of the Supper became 
the centre. The efforts of the church to realize its relation 
to the Scriptures were in this way partly successful, because 
it recognized its duty to set forth the truth of God ; but 
from the way taken the result was to displace Christianity 
from its position of rest upon the Old Testament church 
and the Scriptures, and to send it to its own machinery for 
life and strength. 

The infill- One other phase of early Christianity ought to be referred 
eiu'e of to, as it illustrates another side of the same great problem 
pietism, which was presented for solution. Both in the Old 
Testament and in the New Testament conceptions of the 
kingdom of heaven the idea of a new life, or at least of a 
separate consecrated life, is a conspicuous element. The 
kingdom of God implies that those who are within the 
kingdom live a life different from those without. In all 
ages of Christianity this new and separate life has been an 
object of speculation, and many various ideas of its true 
nature have been promulgated. The very couception of a 
life which is new is sufficient of itself to produce strange 
conjectures respecting its nature, and in the epistles of St 
Paul we find evidence that many of the Gentile Christians 
were disposed to think of the new life of Christianity as 
one entirely outside of the realm of ordinary moral law. 
This lawless or immoral tendency was sternly checked in 
the Christian church, and only gained head in sects outside 
of it ; hut traces of the tepdency were not infrequent. 
The function of the Holy Spirit in the church was always 
made a ground of conjecture concerning the real nature of 
the new Christian life, and it was from mistaken views of 
the , character of the Spirit’^ influence and, work that dis- 

pietisuLories gained distinctive form anil acquired great 
power in y^hathas been^ catted Montanism, anfi the church’s 
efforts to rid herself of this incubus, while well intentioned, 
led to permanent results" by no means satisfactory. One of 
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the chief characteristics of this early pietism was the idea 
that the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit rendered 
possible a continuous revelation, and it was believed that 
the prophetic gift was permanent in the Church. The 
Montanist prophets presumed to add to revelation, and to 
overturn ecclesiastical laws and jurisdiction by means of 
infallible utterances disclosed to them. The practical effect 
would have been lo reduce the organization of Christianity 
and the intercourse between Christians to a precarious 
dependence upon the dictates of self-constituted prophets, 
whose ideas of revelation resembled the heathen soothsaying 
much more closely than the Old Testament prophecy or 
the New Testament inspiration, and this led the church to 
adopt a severer discipline and more monarchical consti- 
tution. But this must be afterwards referred to. 

To sum up, then, early Christianity, in working out the 
problem of its connection with Judaism and the Old 
Testament Scriptures, achieved success in four great direc- 
tions, hut at the same time made four great mistakes. It 
insisted rightly on the fact that iu order to be a develop- 
ment of Judaism Christians did not require to become 
Jews first, but it erred in attempting to make Christianity 
the exact counterpart and rival of Judaism. It insisted 
rightly that the kingdom of heaven was a kingdom to be 
set up on earth and so all-embracing as to include the whole 
earth within its boundaries, but it erred when it conceived 
it to be a kingdom which in any way could he compared with 
the Eoman empire, and when it began to translate spiritual 
power and possession into physical and temporal domi-' 
nion. It insisted, rightly, that the church was the custodier j 
of truth, hut it erred when it made faith iutetteotual assent, ! 
when it gave to the Bible an entirely intellectual aspect, ' 
and laid the foundations for infallible creeds. It rightly 
expelled from its midst a false pietist prophecy, which in 
course of time would have undermined alike scriptural and 
ecclesiastical authority, but it erred when it conferred on a 
consecrated privileged caste the sole authority to interpret 
scripture and regulate ecclesiastical discipline. These 
attempts and failures in early Christianity have been so 
often repeated that tiiey may he looked upon as true and 
false principles of development inherent in it. 

The history of the world presents no phenomenon so E.ar]y pro- 
striking as the rise and early progress of Christianity, gress of 
Originating in a country not remarkable for any politicd, 
commercial, or literary influence, emanating from One who ^ 
occupied a humble sphere in the community amidst which 
He appeared, and announced iu the first instance by meu 
of mean extraction, of no literary culture, and not endowed 
with any krpassing gifts of intellect,— it nevertheless spread 
so rapidly that in an incredibly short period of time it had 
been diffused throughout the whole civilized world, and in 
the fourth century of its existence became the recognized 
and established religion of the Roman empire. When it is 
remembered that this result was achieved not only without 
the aid of any worldly influence, but in the face of the 
keenest opposition on the part of all the learning, wealth, 
wit, and power of the most enlightened and mightiest 
nations of the earth, the conclusion is strongly forced upon 
us that a power beyond that of man was concerned in its 
success, and that its early and unexampled triumphs afford 
an incontestable proof of its inherent truth and its divine 
origin. Nor has the rapid advance of Christianity been 
confined to its earlier years. “After a revolution of fourteen 
or fifteen centuries that religion is still professed by the 
nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion of human 
kind in art and learning as well as in arms, By the 
industry and zeal of Europeans, it has been widely 
diffused to the most distant shores of Asia and Africa, 
and by means of their colonies has been firmly established 
from Canada to Chili in a land unknown to the ancients.” 
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A-cd when we tura to the results of aaodern missionary 
enterprise we find a success no less remarkable. 

Causes of Historical critics who have no sympathy with the super- 
its pio- natural elements in Christianity have attempted to account 

S’"®®®' for this wonderful success by natural causes, and have 

pointed out various circumstances which go far to account 
for the rapidity of its spread. Sceptical critics of a past 
generation contented themselves with enumerating various 
distinct caiises combining to produce the effect, wMle 
naturalist writers of our own day try rather to show that 
Christianity was the natural outcome of the intellect 
of the age which produced it. The great disadvantage 
attaching to the one mode of criticism is that no parade of 
causes or conditions of success can ever get rid of the 
supernatural character of Christianity, for it is always 
impossible to show that these are the only causes at work, 
and the retort cau be made that these causes are themselves 
part of the supernatural plan for the introduction and 
furtherance of Christianity, while the other labours under 
the necessity either of getting nd of the Christ of history 
and putting in his place an elaborate poem — an attempt 
not yet successful — or of reducing the character and work 
of Jesus to the level of those of Confucius, Buddha, 
Mahomet, or other founder of a purely naturalist religion. 
The celebrated five causes of Gibbon are perhaps the 
best specimen of the one mode of argument, whde the 
elaborate theories of the Tubingen school are certainly the 
most noteworthy instance of the other. Gibbon thinks 
that the Christian faith obtained so remarakable a victory 
over the established religions of the earth because it was 
effectually favoured and assisted by the five following 
causes : — 1. The inflexible, and if we may use the expression, 
the intolerant iieal of the Christians, derived it is true from 
the Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow and 
unsocial spirit, which instead of inviting had deterred tlie 
Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses ; 2. The doctrine 
of a future life improved by every additional circumstance 
which could give weight and efficacy to that important 
truth; 3. The miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive 
church ; 4. The pure and austere morals of the Christians ; 
5. The union and discipline of the Christian republic, 
which gradually formed an independent and increasing state 
in the heart of the Roman empire. It does not need the 
possession of an anbi-Chriatian spirit to admit that these 
causes of Gibbon’s may have helped greatly to spread 
the Christian religion, and indeed the Christian critic has 
to object not so much to this statement of causes as to the 
covert insinuation which lurks in the historian’s exposition 
of their influence. For the question still remains to he put, 
why was it that Christianity possessed so many character- 
istics which made it adapted as no other religion was to 
the needs and capacities of mankind. Still it ought to be 
observed that when we turn to the pages of the early 
Christian Apologists, especially to the writings of those of 
them who were converted to Christianity after having 
spent many years as intehigent pagans, we find them almost 
unanimous in declaring that they themselves were attracted 
to Christianity chiefly by these three reasons : — 1. The 
suhhmity and simplicity of the Christian doctrines of God, 
sin, and salvation ; 2. The noble purity of the Christian 
life, more especially of the life of a Christian woman ; and 
3. The grandeur of the doctrine of creation contained in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. The inefficiency of the 
theories of modern critics who would explain the origin 
and success of Christianity on purely naturalist grounds 
has already been discussed under the head of Apologetics. 
The influ" The Strong and deep influence which Christianity soon 
cSs-^ Ijegan to have even over the lives and opinions of those 
tianity.' Christians, is even a more striking testimony 

tp ija paramount claims than the rapidity of its spread. 
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The struggle of Christianity with Rome has already been 
alluded to, but even before Rome gave up the struggle in 
despair, before the last persecution, aud before the triumph 
under Constantine, the influence of Christianity was 
making itself felt morally, socially, and politically, while 
its influence on intellect and science was no less remark- 
able. 

It is almost impossible for us to realize how powerfully Pagan im 
paganism acted upon the general morality of the great "loia'itj. 
peoples of antiquity and encouraged all manner of lawless- 
ness and indecency. In the time of the later republic 
and of the early empire we have the spectacle of Roman 
law and philosophy powerless to restrain the brutal aud 
obscene passions of the people excited by the influence of 
the popular religion, even when they had ceased to regard 
it as an intelligible creed. All paganism is at bottom a 
worship of Nature in some form or other, and in all pagan 
religions the deepest and most awe-inspiring attribute of 
nature was its power of reproduction. The mystery of birth 
aud becoming was the deepest mystery of nature ; it lay at 
the root of all thoughtful paganism and appeared in various 
forms, some of a more iunocent, others of a most debasing 
type. To ancient pagan thinkers, as well as to modern men 
of science, the key to the hidden secret of the origin aud 
preservation of the universe lay in the mystery of sex. 

Two energies or agents, one an active and generative, the 
other a feminine, passive, or susceptible one, were every- 
where thought to combine for creative purpose, and heaven 
and earth, sun and moon, day and night, were believed to 
co-operate to the production of being. Upon some 
such basis as this rested almost all the polytheistic 
worship of the old civilization, and to it may be traced 
back, stage by stage, the separation of divinity into male and 
female gods, the deification of distinct powers of nature, 
and the idealization of man’s own faculties, desires, and 
lusts, where every power of his understanding was embodied 
as an object of adoration, and every impulse of his will 
became an incarnation of deity. But in each and everj’ 
foz’m of polytheism we find the slime-track of the deification 
of sex ; “ there is not a single one of the ancient religions 
which has not consecrated by some ceremonial rite even the 
grossest forms of sensual indulgence, while many of them 
actually elevated prostitution into a solemn service of reli- 
gion.” The corrupting influence of paganism entered into 
the veiy essence of the social life of the Roman at the time 
when Christianity began its career. The thoughtful reader 
of contemporary literature cannot fail to observe how day 
by day the poison instilled itself into every nook and cranny 
of the social life of the people, “ It met him in every 
incident of life, in business, in pleasure, in literature, in 
politics, in arms, in tbe theatres, in the streets, in the baths, 
at the games, in the decorations of his house, in the orna- 
ments and service of bistable, in the very conditions of the 
weather and the physical phenomena of nature. It is not 
easy to call up as a reality the intending sinner addressing 
to the deified vice which he contemplates a prayer for tbe 
success of his design; the adulteress imploring of Venus 
the favours of her paramour; the harlot praying for an 
increase of her sinful gains ; the pander begging the pro- 
tection of the goddess on her shameful trade ; the thief 
praying to Hermes Dolios for aid in his enterprizes, or 
offering up to him the first-fruits of his plunder; young 
maidens dedicating their girdles to Athene Apaturia ; youths 
entreating Hercules to expedite the death of a rich uncle. 

And yet these things and far worse than these meet us over 
and over again in every writer who has left a picture of 
Roman manners in the later republic and under the begin- 
ning* of the empire” {I^orth JBrit Jfiev., vol. 47). When we 
turn to the vmtings of the early Christian Apologists we 
find them exposing in a scathing way this whole state of 
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things and contrasting it with that moral law wMcli is 
written by nature on the heart of men - and the pure lives 
of the Christians in the midst of this sea of iniquity had a 
wonderful effect. There is no contrast more wonderful 
than that which may be drawn between the grandeur of 
Homan law and the debasement of the ordinary social life 
of the Eoman people ; but Roman law was founded much 
Tiie social more on economic than on moral foundations. But when 
iiitiueiice of Christianity entered into the Roman empire, and when it 
at. last had made head against paganism, the imperial law 
■ found an ally in Christian ethics which it had been without 
during the reign of paganism, and discovered, too, a higher 
sanction for its precepts than mere economic interests, 
From the time of Constantine onwards the influence of 
Christianity on Roman law is remarkable, and always on 
the side of morality in the highest sense of the term. We 
find from the Acts of the Apostles that the first organiza- 
tion of Christians was for the better distribution of charity 
to those in need of it, and one of the earliest results of the 
political triumph of Christianity in the empire was the pro- 
mulgation of laws ensuring the protection of the feeble and 
the helpless. The nineteen years of civil war which pre- 
ceded the final victory of Constantine had produced the 
usual scenes of misery, and great numbers of orphan children 
were thrown upon the world without protection. The influ- 
ence of the celebrated Lactautius, to whose care Constantine 
had committed the education of his sonCrispus, was able to 
secure the publication of a law declaring that the emperor 
was the father of all these children, and that the expense of 
their upbringing was to be defrayed by the state. At the 
same time the exposure for sale of unfortunate children 
was sternly forbidden, and those who so exposed them 
were condemned to the amphitheatre. The condition of 
slaves was also greatly ameliorated by the new spirit of 
Christianity which was then working in society. Slavery 
was not abolished, but various laws were made restricting 
the power of slave-holders. The master was deprived 
of the arbitrary power of life and death. It was ordained 
that when royal estates were divided the families of slaves 
of the soil were not to be separated. New laws breathing 
a more Christian spirit regulated the relation of the sexes. 
Divorce was made a much more difficult matter. The 
laws against rape and seduction were made more severe, 
and adultery became a capital offence. The nameless crime, 
which was the disgrace of Greek and Eoman civilization, 
was made punishable by deatL The making of eunuchs 
was forbidden, and it was enacted that slaves who had 
suffered this mutilation might claim their freedom. But 
the silent revolution which Christianity vm-ought in social 
morality cannot be measured by legislation. It is to be 
traced in a purer literature, a higher moral life, a better 
public spirit, and, above all, in the establishment of buildings 
for the reception of strangers (^epwes), alms-houses for the 
poor {irTfoxoTpo^eia), hospitals and orphan-houses for the 
sick and the forsaken, and houses of refuge for the support 
of helpless old men and women. AH these were due to the 
church, and the bisliops vied with each other in the proper 
exercise of a munificent charity. One of the most celebrated 
of these establishments was the Baafiias of Basil of Csesatea, 
where strangers were hospitably entertained, and medical 
' attendance and nursing were provided for those sick of 
whatever disease. In the Basilias everything was on the 
most magnificent scale. The physicians ofthe establishment 
resided within the walls, and workshops were provided for 
all the artisans and labourers whose services were needed. 
The presence of such institutions, and the Christian charity 
to which they bore witness, must have had a wonderfully 
restorative influence on the corrupt pagan society in ‘which 
they were set up, Law and religion became allied, not 
opposing forces. 
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The political influence of Christianity is as marked as its The hifiu. 
moral power, and had as great an effect upon the paganism ““ 
into which it was thrown. It was Christianity which gave 
to the world those two great factors in civil liberty,— a politics, 
consolidated public opinion and an efficient system of repre- 
sentative government. Gibbon has gone out of his way 
to sneer at the passive resistance of the early Christians, 
and has lent the weight of his authority to the idea that a 
struggle for civil Kberty is opposed to the whole tenets of 
primitive Christianity ; but whatever the views of the 
Christians w^ere on these points, it is plain that Christianity 
put a new public life into the Roman empire which greatly 
retarded its final fall. It has been frequently remarked 
that Christianity did as much for Constantine as he did for 
it, and the history of the time amply justifies the observation. 

Whatever be the truth about the sincerity of his conversion, 
it is undoubted that he, from first to last, looked at the 
church, from a political point of view, and made use of it 
accordingly for his own political aggrandizement. It should 
be remembered that the Roman empire hung badly together, 
and that apart from the sentiment which may be called 
belief in the genius of Rome there was no common life 
and no common nationality. There was no popular life, 
such as we are accustomed to iu modern Europe. Fiom the 
beginmng the empire had been a military tyranny. The 
emperor was imperator, and ruled because he commanded 
the state as an army, and the rule in the provinces was 
really military. It was imposed on the people from withou t 
and did not spring from themselves. There was not even 
that solidarity iu it which an hereditary absolutism beget. s. 

Of course such an empire had very little cohesion, and was 
only kept together by the feeling of the genius of Rome 
and by the grand system of Roman law. But there was 
within the empire a new corporate life, a new kingdom, 
which subsisted in virtue of the life which was in it, held 
together by the inward power of growth. When Constan- 
tins and Constantine looked at the Christian church with 
the eyes of statesmen, they saw before them a great self- 
regulating organization which had a common life, a cohesion, 
and a corporate character quite unlike anything else in the 
empire. It was impossible to touch the church anywhere 
without the whole body being thrilled throughout from 
end to end, so thoroughly was it one. If the emperor 
could bring any influence to bear on the Christian organi- 
zation, he might hope to move these hidden spiritual springs 
of action which are so much more powerful than anything 
lying at the command of a mere military government. The 
organization of Christianity was such that all over the empire 
and beyond it there was, without undue centralization, 
a confederation of local churches whose government was 
thoroughly democratic and based on the principle of repre- 
sentation by means of office-bearers elected by the people, 
which produced a unity of sympathy and action. Besides 
all this the common life was kept up by active sympathy 
between the various churches. If there was a famine in 
Africa, the churches in Spain and Gaul sent grain. If 
Christian Gauls had been carried off into captivity by the 
pagan Germans, the wealthy African and Eoman churches 
sent money for their redemption. The military roads, the 
system of posts, the relays of ships which Rome kept up 
to bring intelligence and produce from the provinces, were 
all used by the church for the purpose of keeping up a 
lively communication between all the varions parts of the 
Christian world. In this way Christianity within the 
empire was the one organization for creating, stimulating, 
and guiding public opinion. It was that one part of the 
Roman empire which, scattered over ah its extent, had 
common feelings and all those varions common instincts 
which go to make up a commonwealth. This was the 
force that Constantine sought to put himself at the head 
V. - 88 
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of, aad because he succeeded he was the first Roman emperor 
who ruled with something like what we should call “ public 
opinion” at Ms back. The victory of Constantine was the 
first instance of the triumph of that mysterious popular 
force wMch has given organized freedom to the civilized 
nations of Europe, and which is equally removed from the 
civic freedom of the ancient democracy and from the mili- 
tary tyranny of the great empires of antiquity. It is to 
Christianity that modern Europe owes organized public 
opinion and representative government. 

Cliristi- Thesilent influence which Christianity hasexercised upon 
ajiityand the human intellect, and especially upon its scientific 
science, researches, is too important to be passed over. Anti- 
Christian writers have combined to show the hostility 
which they think exists between religion and science, and 
have painted in glowing colours the hindrances wMch 
Christianity places before the advance of scientific ideas ; 
but suchattempts resemble the efforts of a man to ta'ck down 
the ladder which has enabled him to reach the elevation on 
wMch he stands. Christianity did not create philosophy 
nor science, and many of the earlier Christian theologians 
denounced in no measured terms the philosophies of Greece 
and Rome because of their connection with paganism, while 
philosophy on its side was the last remnant of the old 
pagan civilization which withstood the Christian conquest. 
Soon, however, philosophy and Christianity came to terms, 
and in the writings of St Augustine we find the noblest 
Platonism allied with the loftiest Christian theology. The 
science of paganism has never been on a par with its philo- 
sophical speculations, and whether we examine the ancient 
civRizations of Greece and Rome which have passed away, 
or those of India and China which remain, we seek in vain 
science and scientific knowledge in the modern sense of 
the term. The truth seems to be that science requires to 
build on a foundation supplied by Christianity, and which 
paganism is unable to furnish, or at least has never yet 
furnished. Science presupposes and rests on the idea of 
the oneness and uniformity of the universe, and tMs idea 
is, strictly speaking, a Christian conception. Aristotle, the 
most scientific of the ancients, was unable to conceive the 
uniformity of nature or the totality of things in anything 
like the sense which these phrases have to modern thinkers. 
His conceptions of matter and form, of potentiality and 
actuality, and so on, implied a subtle duality which 
effectually stood in the way of such a thought. The 
uniformity of nature, the capacity of the ideal to realize 
itself in actual things, was always apt to be thwarted by an 
inward stubbornness of matter which declined on occasions 
to submit itself to law. It was this idea which stood in 
the way of the modern thoughts of the uniformity of nature 
and of the totality of things which are so essential to 
science. But such a stubborn, formless matter as pagan 
philosophy and science delighted to speculate about was 
quite foreign to Christian speculation and was opposed to 
the deepest mstincts of the Christian life— of trust in the 
Father who is in Heaven, Christianity did not propose to 
itself the solution or even the statement of scientific 
problems, hut its yearning to get near God enabled it to 
see deeper into the problem of the basis of science than the 
whole of pagan thought had been able to do. The Christian 
doctrine of creation and the Christian doctrine of provi- 
dence furnish the foundations on which modern science rests. 
The C^istian doctrine of creation states the absolute 
dependence of all things on God. He made them out of 
nothing ; and the religious nerve of the doctrine consists 
in the feeling of absolute dependence on God which this 
implies. We and all things have our birth add being from 
God, and from nothing else. Practically God is all in aU 
to fis, for on Him all things depend for their ongin, and 
they depend on Him alone. The Christian doctrine of 


providence presents the same thought in another form. 

The nerve of this doctrine is that God can and does make 
all things work together for the good of His people. Here 
again is the idea of the absolute dependence of all things 
on God, not merely for their origin but also for their 
existence and endurance. In this way the thought of God 
as the creator and preserver of all tMngs gives a complete 
unity to the universe which pagan thought never reached, 
and gave that basis for the thought of the uniformity of 
nature wMqfc science demands. It was long ere Christianity 
could force this thought on the human intelligence, but 
until it had permeated the whole round of man’s intellectual 
work it was vain to look for advances in science. It was 
the task of the scholastic theology and philosophy to knead 
into human thought Christian ideas, and among the rest 
this idea of the unity and uniformity of nature. Anti- 
Christian critics have spoken of the deadness and uselessness 
of scholasticism, but its value for science and scientific in- 
quiry can scarcely be over-estimated; for it was scholasticism 
wMch worked Christianity into every department of human 
and intellectual activity, and so leavened them with it, that 
when its work was done, the intelligence of man was so 
thorougMy saturated with the Christian view of nature that 
it could never again forget it. When scholasticism had 
accomplished its task modern science sprang into being 
dependent for its very foundation on that Christianity to 
which it is supposed to he so bitterly hostile. 

The organization of Christianity belongs more properly to The consti 
the description of the church, but it is impossible to pass of 
the subject without any allusion. Christianity, which has 
been described to be a new life which takes an organic form mimity!” 
and grows like other living things, cannot help taking to 
itself an external form or organization which approaches 
perfection in the proportion in which it is adapted to 
express the life which it contains. On the one hand, the 
external form of Christianity must not be confounded 
with Christianity itself, and on the other it must be 
remembered that Christianity does, and must from its 
veiy nature, embody itself in an external organization. 

I And a two-fold danger arises from the neglect of this 
principle, when on the one hand the machinery of 
ChMtian worship and discipline is mistaken for Chris- 
tianity itself, and when on the other it is mischievously 
ima^ned that the purity of Christianity depends on the 
realization of an impossible invisibility or absence of organi- 
zation. 

All the various modes of Christian organization or church 
government profess to imitate the apostolic model, and to be 
founded on and agreeable to the Hew Testament Scriptures, 
and the comparative scantiness of information therein 
supplied has led to violent controversies upon the subject 
into wMch we need not now enter. Many have supposed The syna- 
with great probability that the New Testament contains so 
few positive instructions on this subject, because 
aposties did not invent a new organization for Christianity, 
but simply took over from Judaism that organization for 
worsMp and discipline which had n§ connection with the 
temple service — ^the synagogue system — and that the early 
Christian worship was simply a reproduction of the 
synagogue service. We may at all events believe that the 
early Christian organization, if not exactly the same, was 
modelled upon that of the synagogue, and that the reason 
why we have so few descriptions and instructions in the 
New Testament is that the apostles did not require to 
describe what was so very well known to the Jewish 
Christians who composed the apostolic church. At first 
the Christians seem to have shared in the common 
worsMp of the Jews and to have engaged at the same 
time in services which were peculiarly Christian (Acts il 
46), and in this way they appeared to be and were called 
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a sect (atpeo-ts) of tlie Jews. They do not seem to Lave 
Lad any ecclesiastical organization distinctive enongL to 
separate them from tLe Jews. Founding on these and 
other facts Vitringa has derived the whole of the Christian 
machinery of worship and discipline from the Jewish 
synagogue. But this is going too far. Two influences, so 
far as we can gather, seem to have combined to modify 
the early state of matters which we see existing in the first 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, and these were the 
hatred of the Jews and the entrance of Gentile Christians. 
These two circumstances led to the introduction of a new 
church organization distinct from the Jewish and more 
suited to the requirements of Christianity. This early 
Christian organization, whose growth can be obscurely 
traced in the New Testament, is characterized by two 
special features. It was evidently founded on and in many 
respects analogous to the Jewish religious community, and 
tlie constitution was thoroughly democratic. 

When Christianity arose, Palestine, and indeed the whole 
of the civilized world where Jews had penetrated and 
settled, was covered with a network of synagogues in con- 
stant correspondence with each other. The synagogue 
system was an organization for public worship, but also had 
to do with the lives and conduct of the worshippers, and 
possessed quasi-judicial functions. The worship of the 
synagogue was not sacrificial, like that of the temple. It 
was simply devotional, consisting in prayer, praise, reading, 
and preaching, and was regulated by a fixed liturgy. The 
synagogues were ruled by a variety of office-bearers. In 
the first place, there was coiSimonly a college of elders, with 
the chief of the synagogue at their head. These elders had 
a variety of names — almost all of the designations given 
in the New Testament to the Christian office-bearers are 
used to denote these Jewish Z’Kenim. These elders were 
the real rulers ; they had the power of excommunication, 
and superintended the worship and charities of the syna- 
gogue. Besides these elders there was an officiating 
minister who was the delegate of the congregation ; the 
rules which Paul laid down to be observed in the choice 
of a bishop almost exactly correspond to the conditions to 
be satisfied in the election of the Sheliaeh. The lowest 
class of office-bearers were the ordained servants or ministers 
of the synagogue, who are sometimes called the young 
men, and who like the Sheliaeh and the Z’Kenim were 
ordained by laying on of hands. In this synagogue 
system, with its simple devotional worship, its office-bearers 
to preserve discipline and encourage the exercise of charity, 
the early Christians found an organization ready to hand 
which they could at once take advantage of and either 
adopt or at least copy in important details. 

M throughout the New Testament we are reminded 
that the office-bearers exist for the community and not the 
community for the office-bearers, and this truth is enforced 
with emphasis when the diversity of office in the Christian 
church is made to depend upon diversity of gifts (Eph. 
iv, 4-16), and upon the appreciation of those gifts by the 
Christian community testified to in the process of election. 

We get these two primary ideas therefore about the 
early Christian community, that possession of office meant 
the possession of gifts suitable for the edification of the 
community, and the recognition of this fact by the people. 
In the New Testament the ordinary office-bearers in the 
Christian communuity have a variety of designations. 
They are called Trpoicrrafievm, -n-p&r^vrepot, cirtlr/foiroi, 
TToifieue^, and ^ovfievoL j but hU these names are used 
evidently to express the same kind of officers, for they are 
continudly used interchangeably the one for the other. 
In the earlier times of Christianity the service was probably 
very simple, and the meetings were held in the houses of 
the fiirst converts or of the officers of the little Christian ] 
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community. In an old liturgy we find a rubric enjoining 
the deacons to order all mothers to take up their infants 
at a peculiarly solemn part of the worship, which 
shows us a picture of an early Christian assembly with 
the babies crawhng peacefully over the floor during the 
greater part of the service. 

Many controvemies have arisen about the relation of 
these office-bearers to the community on the one hand, 
and to the apostles on the other. As the New Testament 
writings do not give us more than passing allusions to the 
mode in which the government of the Christian community 
was carried on, and describe it in action rather than give a 
detailed account of the principles on which it was founded 
and the way to apply them in practice, we may be expected 
to find there descriptions of the Christian organization at 
various stages of early development. Some have beheved, 
not without great probability, that we have in the account 
of the choice and consecration of the seven men (Acts vi. 
1-6) the beginning of the Christian organization on a 
distinct and separate basis of its own, and that these seven 
men were the first regularly chosen office-bearers in the 
early Christian community. These seven men were chosen 
to take charge of the charities of the small Christian com- 
munity, and it is not difficult to see now from this how 
they came to rule the community. We find no trace of a 
distinct and separate election of elders or pastors , and it is 
worthy of note that the special service to which these men 
were appointed, viz., to take charge of the poor, is the 
work which we find the elders engaged in on the first 
occasion on which they are mentioned (Acts xi. 29-30). 
Habitual almsgiving was regarded as a religious service of 
no ordinary significance, and was specially enjoined on all 
true believers, and the men appointed to take charge of 
this must have held a very high position in the church. It 
is evident, besides, that the superintendence of the charities 
involved a certain amount of disciplinary control, and so 
the other duties of the office-bearers in the Christian church 
naturally clustered around this one. The recipients of 
charity were to be suitable persons (1 Thess. v. 12-15, 

1 Tim. V. 9-16) ; and we can easily see how gradually the 
benevolent oversight passed over into the rule of discipline, 
until men originally elected to regulate the benevolence of 
the community became the rulers of the church. 

But whatever the earliest office-bearers were, and however 
they were chosen, it seems evident that their special function 
was to rule or to exercise discipline rather than to teach. 
In the apostolic church there seem to have been two 
kinds of teaching recognized, the apostolic announcement 
of the evangel and the preaching of the word. The latter 
was evidently at first open to all and sundry who had or 
who thought that they had the gift, and the only restriction 
placed upon indiscriminate exhortation was the command 
forbidding women to speak in pubhc. The gift of preaching 
or exhortation was looked upon as a gift of the Spirit 
independent of office ; and the earliest office-bearers were 
men wbo ruled rather than men who taught. Open 
preaching continued for a long time in the post-apostolic 
church, and is distinctly recognized in the so-called Apos- 
tolic Constitutions ; but there are evidences in the New 
Testament that the practice had its inconveniences and 
was discouraged by the apostles. James warns heedless 
preachers that they take great responsibility upon them, 
and shall receive the greater condemnation (Jas. iii. 
1), and Paul in several passages takes notice of the 
irregularities and unedifying confusion attending the 
practice. Hence we find the function of instruction at an 
early period engrafted on that of rule, just as the function 
of rule had grown out of that of oversight of the distribu- 
tion of charity; and one of the special qualifications of 
elders of the church was aptness to teach. In the 
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Epistles to Tiraothy we even find traces of a plan for 
giring a special education and training to young men who 
were set apart to prepare themselves for the office of elders 
who were to teach. In the post-apostolic Church we find 
another office quite distinct from the eldership, the office 
of deacon. The deacons in the post-apostolic church were 
officers who waited upon the bishop, and many have thought 
that the election of the seven men was really the election 
not of elders but of deacons; but there seems no reason to 
suppose this. The real warrant for the existence of the 
diaconate consists in the fact that the office and duties of 
the deacon correspond very nearly to those of the “ministers” 
of the synagogue, and also in the many scattered references 
in the New Testament to the existence of “young men” 
(one of the technical terms for the synagogue deacons), who 
waited upon the apostles. To sum up then, the office-bearers 
in the early Christian community were men selected by 
the voice of the congregation, and confirmed by the apostles, 
to administer the charities of the community; and to this 
primitive function there was added soon after the duty of 
oversight, leadership, or rule, and somewhat later the duty 
of providing for the proper teaching of the people. 

The The relation of the apostles to these office-bearers and 

ai»)i.tles, to the Christian community is a problem not without diffi- 
culties. Apostle primarily denotes one who is sent on a 
special mission, and in the Septuagint is used to translate 
the Hebrew Shaluach, meaning one who has a special com- 
mandment from God. 'l''he word was in common use among 
the Jews to denote a special messenger and more especially 
messengers sent on foreign missions. Thus the Jews who 
were sent from Palestine to stir up the foreign synagogues 
against the Christians are called apostles. iU these ideas 
help to show us what the Christian apostles were. It should 
be remembered, however, that the term apostle is used in 
its Christian sense in two ways at least, m a wider and in 
a narrower sense. In the narrower and more strictly techni- 
cal sense the apostles were the eleven whom Christ chose 
to be special witnesses for Him because they had been with 
Him from the beginning, together with Matthias, selected 
by the apostles to fill the place of Judas before the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, or as some with more probability think, 
Paul, who was selected for this place by Christ Himself. 
On the other hand, many others are called apostles who did 
not belong to this company, — ^Barnabas, for example (Acts 
xiv. 14), Andronicus and Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), and others 
(2 Cor. viii. 23 ; Phil. ii. 25). This vagueness in the New 
Testament use of the term makes it somewhat difficult to 
speak with anything like precision of the relation in which 
the apostles stood to the office-bearers and members of the 
early Christian community. But one or two statements 
enable us to see what were the functions of the apostles 
strictly so called. It is said, for example, that Christians 
are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone (Eph. ii 
20), and the capacity of the apostles to act in this way as 
a foundation is explained by passages which seem to say 
that the qualifications for apostlesMp were — ^to have been 
with the Lord from the beginning, to have seen and 
recognized Christ after the resurrection, to have been 
witnesses of the ascension, and to have been gifted 
with peculiar spiritual gifts, And we may say generally, 
that just as the prophets of the Old Testament were the 
links between their own generation by their speech, and 
between future generations by their writings, and the 
Saviour that was to come, so the apostles were the links 
between the first generation of Christians by their presence 
and influence, and between all succeeding generations of 
Christians by their writings, and the Saviour who had 
come. They were to serve as the connectiou between the 
first generation of Christians and Jesus, and were to have 
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no successors but the writings of the New Testament canon, 
which has taken their place and done their work for all 
succeeding generations. 

The rektion of the apostles, therefore, to the primitive 
church was altogether unique, as indeed is implied in their 
name ; and when they act or give official advice apart from 
their apostolic office, which they did in certain cases, they 
do so as elders chosen to act along with the other elders 
who did not possess apostolic gifts. If these views are 
correct the autonomy of the early Christian communities 
was complete during the lifetime of the apostles, and was 
quite independent of the apostolic office and authority. 

This thought has an important bearing on the history The growtli 
of the growth of the Christian government. In the 5th of the epia. 
and 6th centuries we find that the government was episcopal, 
and that the principles on which it rested were very diflferent 
from those which lay at the basis of the government of the 
Christian commuidty during the apostolic times. The 
identity of the terms bishop and presbyter within the 
apostolic church is now so universally admitted by scholars 
that the sole question really is. When did bishops begin 
to exist as separate and superior officers ? and the dispute 
becomes one of historical facts rather than dogmatic 
theories. According to one account the episcopate became 
the form of the government about the year 70 a.d., to meet 
and supply in a legitimate way a want which, if not supplied, 
might have caused the rum of Christianity ; and according 
to another and more probable theory, the episcopate in the 
strict sense of the word was not established until the 3d 
or 4th century. It arose during a panic, and was really 
a false development of the primitive government, and 
sanctioned neither by scripture nor by the necessities of the 
times. Of course the discussion is very much mixed up 
with the questiou whether the apostolic office was or was 
not a permanent one in the Christian church. 

According to the one theoiy, the year 70 a.d. may be 
taken as the turning point. In that year Jerusalem was 
destroyed and the Jewish church of Jerusalem rudely 
shaken, and by this time John only of the apostles re- 
mained alive, and he had already left Jerusalem. It was 
at this time, according to several scholars, that the episcopate 
arose to take the place of the apostolate and preserve the 
church from breaking up into several small sects when no 
longer governed by the apostles and not yet in full posses- 
sion of the New Testament canon. Apart from the his- 
torical evidence to be urged in support of this theory, its 
chief strength lies in the mere assumption that the presby- 
terian rule of the apostolic church was unfit to carry on the 
government when unsupported by the authority of the 
apostles, and had to he supplemented by an episcopate. 

When examined, the historical proofs for this state of afiiairs 
are not very satisfactory. We certainly soon find men who 
are called bishops distinct from the other elders, and are 
superior to them; but the name and the duties which 
belong to them appear to be not so much those which 
pertain to a bishop in the episcopal sense of the term, 
but rather those which arc performed by a minister or 
preaching elder in the modern Presbyterian organiza- 
tion. In the early church the first convert, the best 
speaker, he whom the apostle had made his friend during 
lus brief stay, would naturally be elected to preside at the 
meetings of the college of the elders who ruled the affairs 
of the community, and to represent it at conferences with 
other communities, and would naturally be invested with 
the name which denoted special oversight. And the 
extension of the church would naturally involve a further 
development of this process. When one church be- 
came too small, another was built, and a presbyter sent 
from the first congregation to work there under the super- 
intendence of his bishop, and so on until the minister or 
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pi’esiding elder of tlie earliest planted or mother church tion, of pagan philosophy, and of immorality entered into 
became the perpetual president or overseer of various depen- Cliristianity and tended to corrupt it. 
dent congregations. But this is very different from the One of the earliest causes of the corruption of Chris- 
theory which afterwards became dominant in the church, tianity was the attempt to translate the Christian kingdom 
and fails to account for the origin and almost universal of God into a visible monarchy in which the saints 
supremacy of episcopacy. Perhaps of all the accounts which inherited the earth in a literal way. The Church was the 
have been given of its origin, that which connects it with more tempted to enter into this course during the period 
ioiitamsm the disturbances engendered by Montanism is the most of the decay of the Eoman empire, when civil authority 
the satisfactory. While the church was governed in the manner became very weak and the real rulers were in many cases 
described above, a wave of religious excitement passed over the principal clergy of the place. The consciousness of 
it, connected doubtless in some way with the striking pheno- power inspired a desire for its insignia, and soon the bishop 
mena of Montanism and the new prophecy, and character- and superior clergy adorned themselves in the official robes 
ized by au overstrained zeal for enforcing discipline in all of Borne’s municipal and provincial officers. This whole 
cases of departure from a high standard of Christian life. It tendency received a great impulse during the period that 
was the peculiar characteristic of Montanism to set forward Borne was abandoned by her emperors, and when the chief 
its prophets as successors of the apostles, having the same citizen in the imperial city was undoubtedly the Christian 
gifts from the Holy Spirit, and sent on a similar message bishop. How all this tended to corrupt Christianity is 
of instruction to the Christian church. They uttered very apparent. In the first place it generated the idea 
prophecies which were deemed supplementary to the revel- that the Christian kingdom is a visible monarchy and that 
ation contained in the Old and New Testaments, and they its marks are such as can be seen; and it led Christians to 
did not scruple to set aside the authority of the regularly postpone everything to the earthly aggrandizement of the 
ordained officials of the church in order to execute the church. It translated spiritual forces into mechanical and 
behests of a supposed spirit of prophecy. And thus the physical equivalents. The very term spiritual, which belongs 
Christian communities were everywhere burdened by the to the affections and emotions and thoughts and will, to the 
presence of ignorant intolerant fanatics, who insisted that whole inward life, was used to denote whatever belonged to 
all their fellows should follow the dictates of their narrow the church or the clergy. Land became spiritual when 
and ignorant conscience, and who backed up this unwar- it passed into the hands of the bishops ; men were spiritual 
ranted interference with Christian liberty aud responsibility if they were servants of the church; things were spiritual 
by claiming to hold the place and exercise the powers of if they were church property. There resulted, in short, 
inspired successors to the apostles. It was at this juncture, a gradual coarsening of ideas, and all that was most 
according to a not improbable theory, that Cyprian of inward, hidden, and sacred was forgotten in the strife f<jr 
Carthage was able to popularize and gain acceptance for a worldly position and power and wealth. On the other 
theory of Christian organization which had been slowly hand, this tendency worked a good deal deeper. Worldly 
growing up within the church, and which is now known as men who found their way into the ministry were tempted 
Episcopacy. Cyprian, bishop of a church which more than to favour any kind of superstitious error tliat tended to 
any other had sufered from the consequences of Montanist bring them profit and power. The people were often dis- 
excesses, was the founder of a revolutiou of a kind which posed to fancy that the priests could serve God in their 
has been frequently repeated in the political world, stead, and that there were mysteries in religion which the 
Montanism and its after wave had influenced in an especial priests understood, but which the laity need not know any- 
way the minor clergy and the more fanatical laity. Cyprian, thing of and ought not to inquire into. Hence they were 
like many a succeeding absolutist, seems to have subverted ready to follow blindly the guidance of the priests in reli- 
the aristocracy of a presbyterate infected with Montanism gious matters, just as a man trusts his legal concerns to his 
by persuading the people to make common cause with the lawyer, doing what he directs and not considering it neces- 
bishop. He promised deliverance from arbitrary and sary himself to study law. Ambitious and worldly-minded 
unofficial successors of the apostles by boldly setting forth rulers, too, are generally glad to make use of rebgion as an 
the episcopate as the true successors of the apostles. He instrument for securing the submission of the people to 
transferred, in all sincerity, to the episcopate all the tyrannical oppression, and for aiding their ambitions views 
powers and gifts laid claim to by the Montanist prophets, when they seek to subdue their neighbours under the 
and at the same time showed the people how easy the yoke pretext of propagating the true faith. Then again, this 
of a legitimate monarchy was when compared with the idea tends to breed false views of Christian unity. It leads 
lawless rule of a mob of self-anointed tyrants. From men to think that they cannot be true Christians unless 
Cyprian’s time onwards the whole constitution of the they belong to one community which is visible and uni- 
church became changed, and the foundations of what versa! And this idea tends to 'keep up and intensify 
ultimately became Ultramoutanism were laid. The epis- other errors. -For if a man is convinced that all Christians 
copate claimed and exercised as part of its official duties aU are bound to belong to some one community on earth, he 
those gifts of rule and special inspiration which the will dread nothing so much as separation from that church, 
Montanist prophets had laid claim to. The bishops laid whatever it may be, which he considers as having the best 

claim to powers of rule over the Christian community claim to be that one community. 

not as chosen representatives of the Christian people, but Many corruptions of Christianity have been either intro- 
as the official representatives of the apostles. duced or favoured aud kept up by moral corruption in the 

Thecorrup- H only remains to allude briefly to the corruptions of members of a phristian Church. For it belongs to the true 
tions of ^ Christianity. It has been abeady stated that Christianity gospel to purify and also to elevate the moral characi.er. 

Chris- i^ad a fourfold conflict to maintain with Judaism, Borne, Hence there is a complete and constant opposition between 

tianity, Q^osticism, and an enthusiastic and sometimes immoral genuine Christianity and aU the evil and base propensities 
pietism. If we add to these pagan superstition, we shall of man’s nature. Every kind of depravity or moral defect 
have the chief heads of the opposition which Christianity therefore predisposes men either to reject Christianity 
had to encounter. After its triumph these sources of anti- altogether, or else to introduce or to accept some erroneous 
Christian action still remained to be contended against, views of it. And there is no kind of religious corruption 
and became the chief springs of its corruption. The spirit against which men are usually less on their guard. They 
of Judaism, of Boman worldly policy, of pagan supersli- are well aware, indeed, that there is a danger of men’s 
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falling into sin in violation oE the precepts of religion, but 
they are too apt to think that a man who has embraced a 
true faith will therefore be made a good moral man. This 
erroneous idea appears in its most extreme form in the views 
of those who have been called Antinomians, and who have 
appeared in ail ages of the church from apostolic times 
down to our own day. They appear to believe that who- 
ever has faith is thereby lifted into a new life to whicU the 
moral laws of the old life are inapplicable, and are there- 
fore privileged to do without censure or danger what others 
would be condemned for. 

Nothing perhaps has tended more thoroughly to corrupt 
Christianity than the introduction into it of superstitions 
which are really pagan themselves, or have been suggested 
by pagan practices. Paganism, unable to oppose Ohristianity 
successfully, has done much to corrupt it, aud in numberless 
ways has made inroads upon its purity. 

The corruptions which entered into Christianity from 
Judaism have already been noticed, and the corrupting 
effects of the reproduction of the symbolic temple worship 
and the Jewish idea of priesthood need not he again referred 
to. It only remains to speak of those corruptions which 
have arisen from the contact of Christianity with pa^n 
philosophy. The special corruptions which have arisen 
from this contact have been called heresies, and have been 
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of various kinds and degrees, but of these we need not speak. 
A more subtle influence, and one to he even more jealously 
guarded against, is the transformation of Christianity itself 
into an intellectual system or philosophy, or the supposition 
that it is the intellectual side of Christianity which is the 
only one or the chief. The inevitable tendency of such an 
impulse is to remove Christianity as a system to be 
apprehended from the Christian people, and to reduce their 
relation to it to a submissive assent to Christian doctrine 
as lliat is manufactured for them by the dogmatic machinery 
of the church. And thus, in place of that whole-hearted 
trust which waits for personal illumination, there is on the 
side of the people a blindfold assent, and on the other side 
the cl aim to an infallible system of intellectual truth. 

The continual and steady growth of Christianity, its 
vigorous life in spite of various seasons of unavoidable ebb 
and notwithstanding the presence of all these and other 
sources of corruption, and its continual rejuvenescence, are 
no ordinary proof of its divine origin as well as of its 
supreme fitness for the position in the world which it 
claims to occupy. 

See the various hand-books of church histoiy, especially those of 
Gieseler, dSFeaiider, and DoUmger; Dean Miiman’s Mstory of 
Ckristiamiy, and Sutory of Latin Ohristianity ; Dellinger’s Seid,- 
enthum uml Judenth'umj Kitschl’s Entstehung der AU-Katholischm 
Kirche ; "Rothe’s Anfang. d. Ckristl. Kirclu. (T. M. L.) 


CHRISTIANSAND, a fortified seaport town of South 
Norway, capital of a stdft of the same name, on a fiord of 
the Skagerrack, in 58“ 8' N. lat, aud 8° 3' E. long. The 
town, which is surrounded on three sides by water, is 
defended by the foit of Eredencksholm, at the mouth of a 
deep and well sheltered harbour. The houses, mostly of 
painted wood, are regularly built, and the streets are wide. 
Chxistiansaud has a fine cathedral, and a cathedral school ; 
it is a naval station, and the seat of a bishop, and of a 
atiftsamtmand or governor of the province. The principal 
branches of industry are tanning, tobacco-manufacture, 
ship-building, dyeing, and brewing, and the exportation 
of timber, pitch, sHns, copper and iron, fish, and lob- 
sters. The mackerel and salmon brought to the harbour 
are packed in ice on their arrival, and shipped mostly 
to England. The number of fresh mackerel exported in 
1874 was 897,110, value £5441, inclusive of the expense 
of ice and packing ; of salmon, 209,131 tt, value £9273 ; 
of lobsters the number exported was 201, 980, The number 
of British ships in cargo and in ballast at Ohristiansand in 
1873 was 203. The town was founded in 1641 by Chris- 
tian IV., after whom it was named. In 1807 it was held 
for a time by the British. Population (1870), 11,468. 

OHEISTIAlSrSTAD, a town in the south of Sweden in 
66“ 2'N. lat. and 14® 9' E., long., the capital of the laen of 
the same name, stands on a lake formed by the widening out 
of the Helge River, in a swampy situation, about ten miles 
from the shores of the Baltic. At the mouth of the river is 
the village of Ahus, the port of Ohristianstad. The town of 
Christianstad, which consists chiefly of wooden structures, 
contains a fiue church, a high school, and an arsenal, and 
is the residence of the chief governor of the laen. The j 
manufactures are leather, woollen goods, gloves, and 
tohacco ; and there is some trade in corn. Ohristianstad 
was founded and strongly fortified in 1614 by Christian 
lY. of Denmark ; in 1658 it was ceded to Sweden at the 
peace of Rbskilde ; in 1676 it was taken by Christian V. ; 
but in 1678"it was again acquired by Sweden, Here began 
the revolution that was the means of establishing the power 
of Gustavua III, in Sweden. Population, 6699. 

OHEISTIANSUND, a seaport town on the west coast 
of Norway, in the amt of Romsdal, 85 miles W.S.W. of 


Trondhjem, in 63° 3' N, lat. and 7° 40' E. long. It is 
built on three small islands, by which its harbour is enclosed. 
The chief exports are wood, fish, and fish products. Till 
1742 Christiansund was called Lillc-Eosen. Population, 
5709. 

CHRISTINA (1626-1689), queen of Sweden, was the 
second daughter of Gustavus Adolphus and Mary Eleanor 
of Brandenburg. Disappointed in his hopes of male off- 
spring, her great father reared her in virile fashion, and 
left her, on his departure for Germany (1630), in the 
hands of Axel Oxensbiern, the famous chancellor, and of 
Johannes Matthise, his own almoner, who was to ground 
her in sciences and in Latin and Greek. 

The battle of Lntzen placed Christina on the throne in her 
sixth year. She was proclaimed queen without delay, but 
the government was vested in a council of regency, com- 
posed of the five chief dignitaries of the kingdom, with 
Oxenstiern at their head. Placed under the care of her 
aunt Catharine, the conntess-palatine, the little queen made 
rapid progress in the direction indicated by Gustavns. At 
ten years old she dressed usually in boy’s clothes, and was 
wont to hunt and to go long journeys on foot and on 
horseback; and she found means, in the midst of these 
occupations, to acquire several sciences and modern 
languages, in addition to the classical tongues. In 1636 
Oxenstiern returned from Germany, and again assumed the 
direction of affairs ; and from him, her father’s friend and 
minister, Christina received the ablest lessons in state-craft 
and the art of government that the age could furnish. At 
sixteen, the confidence reposed in her was such, that she 
was generally solicited to enter on the exercise of her 
functions as queen regnant. This proposal she declined, 
however, nor would she listen to any renewal of it till two 
years later (1644), when the conduct of the state was 
placed in her hands. Por a time all went well. The 
members of the council of regency were confirmed in their 
places ; the kingdom was flourishing within and without ; 
the war with Denmark and Germany promised to bear 
good fruits. Christina, however, had determined on 
peace ; in this she was opposed by Oxenstiern ; but 
during the following year a treaty was signed with Den- 
mark exceedingly advantageous to Sweden. Germany was 
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aot so easily dealt witk ; Cliristiaa was compelled to form 
a secret conspiracy against ter own ministers •, and by 
ter efforts, ably seconded by those of Adler SaMus, a 
young diplomatist to whom she tad entrusted the affair, 
the peace of Westphalia was concluded (1648), and the 
Thirty Years’ War was brought to an end. 

The eyes of Europe were now fixed on the young queen. 
Offers of alliance came to her from all quarters — ^from 
Holland and Spain, from England and France. She 
continued for some time to deserve the esteem with which 
she was regarded, reforming abuses, fiUing the treasury, and 
encouraging arts and commerce to the utmost in her power. 
It was the general wish that she should marry, and many 
suitors were proposed. Christina excused herself in an 
epigram ; and to rid herself of further importunities she 
named her cousin Charles Gustavus her successor, present- 
ing him in that capacity to the assembled estates in 1649, 
and in 1650 she solemnly took to herself the title of king. 

At this time the change would seem to have come upon 
Christina’s conduct that was to determine so much of her 
subsequent career, induced apparently by the maxims of a 
certain Bourdelot, a French physician in her employ. The 
practice of a cynical epicureanism became her only occupa- 
tion. The reign of favourites began ; and with it the 
welfare of the kingdom commenced to decline. Honours, 
dignities, and treasure were lavished on the most worthless 
of men j and discontent grew rife everywhere beyond the 
palace. Christina was alarmed, and had thoughts of 
abdication (1651 ) ; but her designs were vigorously 
opposed by Oxenstiern, and for a while she yielded to the 
pressure brought to bear on her by the chancellor and his 
party. The favourites (among whom were Whitelock, 
Cromwell’s envoy, Pimentelli, the Spanish ambassador, and 
Chanut, the representative of France) were kept in the 
background, and Bourdelot, the master cynic, was sent 
out of Sweden. Christina encouraged the presence of 
artists and men of science ; Descartes, an exile from his 
native land, was received by her with great consideration j 
she made large purchases for the Swedish museums ; she 
corresponded with Vossius and Salmasius, with Puffendorf 
and Grotius, with Haud^ and Bochard •, she did her best to 
rule and to be respectable. But she was weary of the 
roughness and coarseness of the land of her birth ; she 
longed for freedom and change ; she was conscious, more- 
over, of her own gradual degradation in the eyes of the 
subjects she despised. The conspiracy of Messenius, the 
chiefs of which perished on the scaffold, gave her an excuse 
and the opportunity she had long desired. In 1664 the 
estates were convoked at Upsala, and she resigned the 
crown to her cousin Charles Gustavus. 

She had reserved to herself her own independence, an 
absolute authority over such of her subjects as should 
accompany her, and the revenues of Pomerania and 
Mecklenburg, with those of several Swedish provinces. 
Quitting the habit of her sex, and taking the words Fata 
viam invmient as a device, she left her Hngdom, traversed 
Denmark and Germany, and established herself at Brussels. 
Here she remained for nearly a year, signalizing her 
sojourn by the private renunciation of Lutheranism, which 
she afterwards solemnly and pabHcly abjured at Innsbruck. 
From Innsbruck she went to Italy, She entered Kome 
on horseback, was received, confirmed, and baptized Alex- 
andra by Alexander VII., and was lodged in the Palazzo 
Farnese, where she ;surrounded herself with. artists and 
amorists, with philosophers and, scientific mountebanks. 
In 1656, having quarrelled with some of the College 
of Cardinals, she made hp first trip, to/ France,' where 
she had much success as a spectacle, called qn, the king 
at Ooinpi^gne, was , lodged at Fontaihebleq«u, an^- stayed 
for some tiihe in Paris. She was most gracious with 
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j the men of letters and science, but she outraged all the 
I women by her expressions of contempt for their sex and 
themselves (which called forth many illiberal remarks 
concerning her spare figure and humped shoulder), and 
declared that Ninon de I’Enclos was the only one of them 
worth her regard. She also attempted to instil a few of 
her own political theories into the bosom of Mazarin ; but 
that subtle diplomatist resisted, and when in the following 
year, after a journey to Italy, she attempted to renew her 
visit, he found means to have her detained at Fontainebleau. 
It was here that, after writing to Cromwell, who would 
none of her, she caused her favourite Monaldeschi, in re- 
venge for the betrayal of her secrets, to be put to death by 
the captain of her guard. The public indignation was great, 
and she was ordered to leave France. Leibnitz, however, 
apologized for the crime, and she took no notice of her ex 
pulsion till 1658, consoling herself meanwhile with the 
society of a kindred spirit, Madame de la Suze. In that 
year she returned to Home; and the Swedish revenues 
coming slowly in, Alexander allowed her a pension. In 1 660 
Charles Gustavus died, and Christina returned to Sweden, 
to claim the throne she had quitted so lightly and regretted 
so bitterly. But the Swedes had lost their old reverence for 
the daughter of Gustavus ; her new religion and her treat- 
ment of Monaldeschi had made them wary of her ; and she 
was compelled to sign another and more binding deed of ab- 
dication, and once more to retreat to Borne. She reappeared 
in Sweden some six years afterwards ; but the exercise 
of her faith was denied her, and she withdrew to Hamburg, 
where she begged in vain the empty crown of Poland, and 
whence she made for Borne once more. In that city she 
lived for some twenty years, quarrelling, intriguing, and 
collecting, corresponding with men of letters and founding 
academies, active in the Molinist controversy and in the 
cause of the Venetians besieged by the Turks, consumed by 
the desire of that political power which she had thrown away, 
and endeavouring to assert her vanished influence to the last. 
She died, with great composure, in 1689, and was buried, 
under a sonorous epitaph, in St Peter’s. Her magnificent 
library was purchased by Alexander VIII., her collection 
of antiques and part of her paintings by OdescaJchi, a 
nephew of the Pope, and the remainder of her pictures by 
the regent Orleans. 

Christina left many MSB., which were collected and 
published by Archenholtz, librarian to the landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, in his memoirs of her life, 4 vols. 4to, 1761. 
Her life was also written by Jacques Lacombe, a trans- 
lation of whose work, said to be superior to the original, 
appeared in London in 1776. See also D’Alembert, 
Memoires et Reflexions mr Christine, Reine de Buede. 

CHBISTINE DE PISAN (1363-1431), though French 
by education and renown, was of Italian stock, and was 
born at Venice. When she was five years old, she went 
to her father, a couucillor of the Venetian Bepublic, at 
Paris, where he held office as astrologer to Charles V. 
Educated at that prince’s court as completely as the age 
would allow, at fifteen Christine married !!l^tienne du Castel, 
Charles’s notary and secretary. After the king’s death, her 
father lost his appointment, and ^ed soon ^ter of grief 
and infirmity ; and his decease being presently followed 
by liiat of her husband, she found herself at five and twenty 
without a protector, and with three children depending on 
her for, bread. The vexations and discomforts attendant 
on several suite at law determined her to have recourse to 
letters as a means of, livelihood. Between 1399 and 1406, 
as she herself declare*, without reckoning minor pieces, she 
composed some fifteen important works. Neither fame nor 
protection failed her. The earl of Salisbury, in Paris on the 
Qccasjon of tjie marriage of Bichard IT. with Isabella of 
: France (1396), took her eldest son, and reared him as his 
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own; the boy, after Salisbury’s death (1400), being received 
and nurtured by Philip of Burgundy, at whose solicitation 
Christine wrote Le Livre des Faitz et honnes Moeurs du 
Saige Bog Charles. Henry IV. of England desired her to 
make his court her home, and she received a like invitation 
from Galeazzo Visconti tyrant of Milan. She preferred, 
.however, to sojourn in France, where she enjoyed the 
favour of Charles VL, the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, 
the prince of Guienne, and others. Of the circumstances 
of her death nothing is known. A son of her’s, how- 
ever, Jean du Castel, is said to have attained distinction 
as a poet under Charles VII. Christine de Pisan wrote 
voluminously in prose and verse. Her works are by 
no 'means devoid of merit, nor altogether without interest 
even at the present time, though the language in which 
they are written is crude and imperfect, and they sin 
too often on the side of diflfuseness. They are principally 
of a moral character, Christine seldom interfering m the 
political questions of her age save to clamour for peace and 
unity. There is no complete edition of her works. One 
of them, Le Livre des Faitz d-Armes et de Ghevcderie, was 
translated into English and printed by older of Henry VII. 

CHRISTMAS DAY (French, Noel from Lies nntahs; 
German, Weihmchtsfest ; Old Eng. and Scand., Yule; 
Aug. -Sax., (reof), a festival of the Christian church, observed 
on the 25th of Ilecember, in memory of the birth of Jesus 
Christ. There is, however, a dijBficulty in accepting this 
as the date of the Nativity, December being the height of 
the rainy season in Judea, when neither flocks nor shepherds 
could have been at night in the fields of Bethlehem. 

The Christian communities which keep Christmas (as 
the Roman Catholic, Greek, Armenian, and indeed all 
Episcopalian churches, and the Lutherans) would probably 
agree in laying more stress on keeping a day in memory of 
the Nativity, than on success in selection of the actual and 
precise date of the event. Indeed in the parallel case it 
does not appear that Good Friday and Easter lose anything 
of their respective associations from their variableness in 
different years. Although as regards Christmas an ingeni- 
ous case on behalf of the month of October has been made 
out from what is known concerning the course of Abia, 
(Luke i. 6.) it does not seem possible to arrive at any cer- 
tain conclusion. By the 5th century, however, whether 
from the influence of some tradition, or from the desire to 
supplant heathen festivals of that period of the year, such 
as the Saturnalia, the 25th of December had been generally 
agreed upon. Augustine expressly mentions this date (JDe 
Trill, iv. 5); and Chrysostom seems to ’speak of it as a 
custom imported from the West within ten years. Before 
tliat time it appears to have been kept conjointly with the 
feast of the Epiphany on the 6th of January. It is gen- 
erally considered to rank third among the festivals of the 
church (Easter and Whitsuntide alone being placed above 
it) and to have a joy peculiarly its own. 

In all civilized countries the annual recurrence of 
Christmas has been celebrated with festivities of various 
kinds. In none, however, was it more joyfully welcomed 
than in England, where even still the “ old honour” has 
not altogether filed. In that country it was the custom on 
Christmas eve, after the usual devotions were over, to light 
large candles and throw on the hearth a huge log, caUed 
the Yule Log or Christmas Block. At court, and in the 
houses of the wealthy, an officer, named the Lord of 
Misrule, was appointed to superintend the revels ; and in 
Scotland a similar functionary used to be appointed under 
the title of the Abbot of Unreason, till the year 1556, when 
the office was abolished by Act of Parliament. The reign 
of the Lord of Misrule began on All-Hallow eve, and lasted 
till Candlemas day. The favourite pastimes over which he 
presided were gaming, music, conjuring, dipping for nuts 
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and apples, dancing, fool plough, hot cockles, bliud-man’s 
buff, &c.; and various Christian preachers (as, for instance, 
St Bernard) have taken occasion to remonstrate with then- 
flocks for paying too great attention to the festive character 
of the season, and too hfctle to its more solemn aspects, The 
favourite dishes for breakfast and supper at this season 
were the boar’s head with an apple or orange in the mouth, 
and set off with rosemary, plum-pudding, and mince pies. 
The houses and churches were decked with evergreens, 
especially with mistleto, to which a traditionary sacredness 
has attached since the days of the Druids. 

As might be expected, this festival has been illustrated by 
many fine and admirable outpourings of devotion in the way 
of services, and of Christian oratory, hymnology, and art. 
The services must besought in the liturgies and office-books 
of different communities. Among preachers who have 
dwelt with striking impressiveness on the ideas and associa- 
tions of this sacred season may be specially named St Leo, 
St Chrysostom, St Bernard, Matthias Faber, Bourdaloue, 
Bishop Andrewes, Dr Mill, Dr Newman. Mediaeval Latiu 
hymns may be found in Archbishop Trench’s Sacred 
Latin Poetrij (Loudon, 1849) and in Daniel’s Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus. Many of these have been paraphrased 
with great effect by German Lutherans, and of late 
years, with considerable success, by English compilers of 
hymn-books. Among the most popular original contribu- 
tions to the English hymns of the season must be men- 
tioned those of Charles Wesley, Tate, Byrom, Heber, and 
Keble. The Nativity has been represented by a host of 
great painters; and it is the inspiring theme of a large part 
of Handel’s greatest triumph, the Messiah. 

Discussions of the questions concerning the actual date of the 
Nativity and other matters respecting Chrifstinas may be found in 
Qhllemont, Sxstoire de TJ^glise (tome i ) , Martigny, Lictionnaire dea 
Antxqwitis ChrStiennes (Paris, 1865); Caspari, Ohronological and 
Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ (Engl, trana. ; 
Woidsworth’s Ghreek Testament (1872) ; GreswelT, Lmcrtations 
(1840); Pearson, Minor Works, vol. ii. (1844); Ellicott, Aeciiors 
on the Life of Christ (1861); Smith and Cheethara, Dictionary 
of Ghnsttan Antiquities (1876) ; A. Macmillan’s Greek Testament 
(1876.) 

CHRISTOPHER, Saint, according to the legend, was 
a Christian martyr of the 3d century, and a native of 
Palestine or of Syria. Glorying in his gigantic strength 
and stature, he resolved to serve none who owned a 
superior. His first master was more powerful than any 
man, but it soon appeared that he was exceedingly afraid 
of the devil. The devil therefore became the master of the 
future saint. But even he was found not to be superior to 
fear ; for he trembled before the image of Christ. His 
servant consequently deserted him, and, meeting a hermit 
who told him of the Saviour, was baptized, and undertook 
as penance to carry Christian pilgrims over a bridgeless 
stream. At length a little child requested his aid, but 
the burden proved more than the giant could support. The 
child was Christ ; and thus is explained the name Chris- 
topher (Christ-bearer). As a sign, Christopher’s staff, 
being planted, grew into a palm-tree covered with fruit and 
foliage, — ^a miracle which effected the conversion of 
thousands. In consequence, the prefect Dagnus seized him, 
and after cruelly torturing him commanded him bo be shot 
with poisoned arrows. These, however, instead of harming 
him, rebounded and wounded his persecutors. One entered 
the eye of the prefect ; and in pity Christopher sacrificed 
himself to save his enemy. He was decapitated, and his 
blood healed the wound. The festival of St Christopher is 
celebrated by the Roman Catholic church on the 26th July, 
by the Greek church on the 9th May. St Christopher was 
invoked as a defence against pestilence, and in order to 
frighten away the spirits who watch over hidden treasure. 

CHRISTOPOULOUS, Atiianasias (1772-1847), a 
modern Greek poet, was the son of a Greek priest settled 
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ia Wallacliia. He studied at Buda and Padua, and became 
teacher of the children of the Wallachian prince Mourousi. 
After the fall of that prince in 1811, he was employed by 
Prince Caradja, who had been appointed hospodar of 
Ikloldavia and Wallachia, in drawing up a code of laws for 
that country. On the remoYal of Caradja, he retired into 
private life and gave himself to literature. He wrote 
drinking songs and love ditties which are very popular 
among the Greeks. He is also the author of a tragedy, 
of Parallela (a comparison of various systems of govern- 
ment), of translations of Homer and Herodotns, and of 
some philological works on the connection between ancient 
and modern Greek. 

CHEOMIUil, one of the metallic chemical elements, so 
called from the Greek XP^/*®} colour, in allusion to the fine 
colours of its compounds; symbol Cr, atomic weight 62*4:. 
It does not occur in the free state or very abundantly in 
nature. It is a constituent of the minerals chrome iron- 
stone, CrgFeO^ ; chrome-ochre, CrgOg ; ouvarovite, or 
chrome garnet, SigOaOrpO crocoisite, PbOrO^^, in which 
it was discovered by Vauquelin in 1797 ; of Vauquehm'te, 
a chromate of lead and copper ; and of some iron-ores and 
meteoric irons ; and it is the cause of the colour of green 
serpentine, pyrope, and the emerald. The properties of 
chromium vary much according to the method of its pre- 
paration. By Wohler’s process of reducing the sesquioxide 
with sine, it is obtained as a shining green powder, of specific 
gravity 6*81, which tarnishes in the air, and dissolves 
in hydrochloric and warm dilute sulphuric acid, but is not 
acted on by strong nitric acid. Deville, by intensely 
igniting chromic oxide with sugar-charcoal in a lime 
crucible, procured chromium of a bright steel-grey colour, 
very hard, capable of a high polish, less fusible than 
platinum, and of specific gravity 6. Crystallized chromium 
obtained by FriJmy was unaffected by the strongest acids. 

Chromium forms three series of compounds ; — the chro- 
mo 2 is, typified by the chloride CrGk, in which chromium 
is a dyad ; the chromic or se52'M{-compounds, such as the 
oxide, Oi-gOg, and chromic chloride, CrgClg, in which the 
metal plays the part of a tetrad, or pseudo-triad; and 
chromate compounds, in which it is a hexad, exemplified by 
the hexafluoride, OrFg, the oxychloride, OrOgOlg, the anhy- 
dride, CrOg, and potassium chromate, K 2 Cr 04 . ^ In the 
hypothetical perchromic anhydride, CrgO^, chromium may 
be regarded as an octad. 

Chromous salts resemble the ferrous, in forming a dark- 
brown compound when nitric oxide is added to their 
solutions. The anhydrous protoxide, OrO, has not been 
obtained ; and the hydrate SOrO.HgO, precipitated of a 
brown colour from solutions by potassium hydrate, is a 
very unstable body. The di chloride OrClg is a powerful 
deoxidizer ; it forms with water a blue solution, which 
turns green on exposure to the air. 

The salts of the sesqui oxide, or chromic salts, have 
au acid reaction. They are green, or from red to violet 
in colour. Ammonia precipitates from solutions of the 
violet salts a grey -blue hydrate, and from solutions of the 
green salts, a grey-green hydrate, — the former precipitate 
giving a red, the latter a green solution with acids. 
Potash or soda throws down from solutions of the violet 
or green salts a bluish-green hydrate, soluble in excess 
of the precipitant, but reprecipitated on boiling. Accord- 
ing to Ldwel there are four modifications of the hydrate 
of chrome, two green, one violet-carmine, and a violet- 
blue, The hydrate can he economically made by boding 
two parts by weight of potassium chromate with one of 
sulphur ; the presence of a little potash assists the opera- 
tion. Sesquioxide of chromium, OrgOg, occurs native in 
argillaceous deposits. It may be obtained in the amorphous 
state by the ignition of the hydrate, and crystallized by 
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decomposing potassium chromate with chlorine at a red 
heat. It can be melted at a high temperature into a 
greenish-black mass, and is with difficulty reduced by 
charcoal at an intense heat, A mixture of nitric acid and 
potassium chlorate converts it into chromic acid. The 
chromites are a class of bodies in which chromic oxide CrgOg 
is united with protoxides, as in the compound CrgO^, and 
in chrome ironstone, CfgFeO^. The latter, the most 
abundant ore of chromium, contains besides iron and 
chromium variable proper ti ons of magnesium and aluminium, 
and is isomorphous with magnetic iron ore, FssO^, and 
spinel, MgAlgO^. It is a massive and compact, granular, 
rarely crystallized, black-coloured mineral, of specific 
gravity about 4*4, and hardness 5’5, It occurs usually in 
serpentine, and is found in the Shetland Isles, the depart- 
ment of Var in France, Volterra in Tuscany, Silesia, 
Bohemia, Roraas in Norway, the Urals, near Baltimore in 
the United States, and in many other localities. In 1869 
the exports of chrome ore from Norway amounted to 210 
tons. Chrome ironstone can be decomposed in the dry 
way for analysis by fusion with potassium bisulphate, to 
which sodium carbonate and then a little nitre are subse- 
quently added. Chromic chloride, OrgClg, can be obtained 
either Ln the anhydrous insoluble condition, or as the green 
hydrated salt, soluble in water. Similar compounds are 
the fluoride, CrgFg, the bromide, CrgBi’g, and the iodide, 
OrgIg. The sesqui sulphates of chromium are the anhydrous 
salt, Cr2(S04)3, the hydrated salts with 5 and 15 molecules 
of water, a basic sulphate, CrgOg. 2SOg, and the chrome 
alums, of the general constitution Cr2M2'(S04)4, 24^0, 
isomorphous with common alum. Certain oxides inter- 
mediate between the sesquioxide and trioxide have been 
termed chromates of chromvwm. 

The trioxide or anhydride of chromium, OrOg, com- 
parable with sulphuric anhydride, SOg, can be prepared 
by the action of strong sulphuric acid upon potassium 
bichromate ; as the liquid cools, the anhydride separates 
from it in crimson acicular crystals. It can also he 
obtained by decomposing barium chromate with nitric acid. 
Chromic anhydride deliquesces in air, and dissolves in 
water, forming a solution which contains chromic acid; 
it is a powerful oxidizer, and acts violently on organic 
substances, such as alcohol and ether, becoming reduced to 
the sesquioxide. Dry ammonia gas is converted by it into 
nitrogen and aqueous vapour, "^en peroxide of hydrogen, 
HgOg, is added to a solution of chromium tri oxide, an 
unstable blue compound of probable constitution HgCrgOg, 
ox perchromic acid, is formed, wbich dissolves in ether, and 
is decomposed by potash and soda, but forms stable 
compounds with ammonia, quinine, and other bodies. 
Chromic acid, HgOrO^, has not been isolated, and hydrated 
salts of the type HMUr04 are unknown. The chrornates 
are a large class of bodies, isomorphous with the sulphates. 
They are bitter and poisonous salts, mostly of a yellow or 
red colour, and except those of the alkali metals, and of 
calcium, strontium, and magnesium, are more or less 
insoluble in water. Most of the insoluble chromates ate 
basic. The chromates of the alkali metals are the neutral 
or normal yellow salts, M'2Cr04, or M'gO.CrOg, and the- 
orange-red bichromates, or acid salts, M'20.2CrOg. Potas- 
sium trichromate, K.g0.3Cr0g, represents a third series of 
chromates. With salts of lead, bismuth, and barium, the- 
alkaline chromates give yellow precipitates ; with^ silver 
salts, a purplish red; and with mercurous salts, a brick-red 
precipitate. Boiled with hydrochloric acid they give a 
green solution of sesqui chloride of chromium ; and with 
sulphurous acid, or with sulphuric acid and alcohol, sugar, 
and other reducing agents, they yield chrome alum. When 
a chromate is heated with sulphuric acid and common salt, 
vapours of oxychloride of chromium, or chlorochromic acid, 
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are produced. lusolulole chromates fused with nitre yield 
soluble yellow potassium chromate, K 2 Cr 04 . This salt is 
prepared on a large scale by osidizing chrome-iron ore in a 
furnace, in the presence of carbonate, sulphate, or chloride 
of potassium, and chalk or lime. The red bichromate or 
acid chromate of potassium, KgCrgOY, is made by acidifying 
a solution of the neutral salt, or by Jacquelm’s process, 
in which clrrome-iron ore is ignited with chalk to obtain 
the neutral chromate of calcium j this is then converted by 
sulphuric acid into calcium bichromate, which by double 
decomposition with potassium carbonate yields the potas- 
sium bichromate. It melts at a red heat, aud at a white 
heat evolves oxygen, as also when warmed mth sulphuric 
acid. Heated with sulphur or charcoal it deflagrates. 
The solutiou gives with sulphydric acid a precipitate of 
mixed chromic oxide and sulphur. Ammonium bichromate 
is decomposed on the application of heat into nitrogen, 
water, and chromic oxide. The oxides and salts of 
chromium give, in both the inner and outer blowpipe 
flames, a green head wi th borax. Chromium unites wi th iron 
and aluminium ) aud can he obtained combined with mercury 
by treating a solution of a chromic salt with sodium 
amalgam. Chromium is estimated gravimetrically in the 
form of the sesquioxide, or of a lead or barium salt ; 
volumetrically, by the oxidizing effect of a chromate 
on oxalic acid, hydriodic acid, or potassium ferrocyanide. 
The alloy termed cfemeiaeii, containing about three parts 
by weight of chromium to oue of iron, is hard enough to serve 
for cutting glass. An extremely soft steel can he made by em- 
ploying it instead of spiegelmen in Siemens’s steel process. 
Chromium compounds are in request for a great diversity 
of purposes. Tree chromic acid and potassium bichromate 
are used in calico-printing, and in bleaching tallow and 
palm oil The bichromate is also employed _ for the 
volumetric estimation of ferrous salts, in the printing of 
photog'raphs, and m galvanic batteries ; it has even been 
used with lead chromate for the adulteration of snuff. It 
is itself sometimes adulterated with a mixture of sulphate 
and chloride of sodium, coloured with a strong solution of 
bichromate, Potassium bichromate in contact with the 
skin produces dangerous ulcers, and internally it acts as a 
violent poison. Fused lead chromate is of value in organic 
chemistry as an oxidizer, and the unfused salt is the weU- i 
known pigment chrome-yellow. Gkrome-red is a basic lead 
chromate, PbgCrOg, Other pigments are the sesquioxide of 
chromium, or chroim-green.^ used in glass-staining, porcelain- 
painting, and in the printing of bank-notes; Pan-wetiends 
emerald green, a hydrate of the composition H 4 Cr 20 g; 
Leune and Qasielhais green, another hydrate; Guignefs 
pigment vert, a basic chromic borate ; and Plessy's green, 
which is a phosphate of chromium. Casali {Gazzetta 
Ghimica Italiana, 1874) recommends for the preparation 
of an intense green pigment to calcine an intimate mixture 
of 1 part of potassium bichromate and 3 parts of baked 
gypsum ; the mass obtained is boiled with water, or 
treated with hydrochloric acid. The pigment used to pro- 
duce a pink colour on earthenware is made by heating to 
redness a mixture of 30 parts of peroxide of tin, 10 of 
chalk, and 1 of potassium chromate, — the product being 
powdered and washed with hydrochloric acid. {s. H. B, ) 
CEROHICLES, Books or. In the Hebrew Canon the 
Chronicles form a single book, entitled t3''P;n Uvents 
of the Times. The full title would be D'DM 'H'T lSiQ,JBoo]c 
of Pvents of the Times; and this again appears to have been 
a designation commonly applied to special histories in the 
more definite shape — Events of the Times of King David, or 
‘the like (1 Chron. xxvii. 24; Esth. x. 2, &c.). The Greet 
translators divided the long book into two, and adopted the 
title napaXeiTo/icva, Things omitted [soil, in the other 
historical books]. Jerome, following the sense of the 
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Hebrew title, suggested the name of Chronicon instead of 
Paralipom&non primtis et secundus. Hence the English 
Chronicles. 

The book of Chronicles begins with Adam and ends 
abruptly in the middle of Cyrus’s decree of restoration. 
The continuation of the narrative is found in the book of 
Ezra, which begins by repeating 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23, 
and filling up the fragment of the decree of Cyrus. A 
closer examination of those parts of Ezra and Nehemiah 
which are not extracted word for word from earlier docu- 
ments or original memoirs, leads to the conclusion that 
Ghronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah was originally one work, dis- 
playing throughout the peculiarities of language and 
thought of a single editor, who, however, cannot be Ezra 
himself as tradition would have it. Thus the fragmentary 
close of 2 Chronicles marks the disruption of a previously- 
existing continuity, — due, presumably, to the fact that in 
the gradual compilation of the Canon the necessity for 
incorporating in the Holy Writings an account of the 
establishment of the post-Exile theocracy was felt, before 
it was thought desirable to supplement Samuel and Kings 
by adding a second history of the period before the Elxile. 
Hence Chronicles is the last book of the Hebrew Bible, 
following the book of Ezra-Hehemiah, which properly is 
nothing else than the sequel of Chronicles. 

While the original unity of this series of histories can 
hardly be questioned, it will be more convenient in the 
present article to deal with Chronicles alone, reserving the 
relation of the several books for the article Ezra, anu 
Hehemiah. The author used a different class ot sources 
for the history before and after the Exile ; and thus the 
critical questions affecting the Chronicles are for the most 
part quite distinct from those which meet us in the book 
of Ezra. Brides, the identity of authorship in the two 
histories cannot be conclusively demonstrated except by a 
comparison of results drawn from a separate consideration 
of each book. 

Of the authorship of Chronicles we know only what 
can be determined by internal evidence. The colour of the 
language stamps the book as one of the latest in the Old 
Testament, but leads to no exact determination of date. 
In 1 Chron. xxix. 7, which refers to the time of David, 
a sum of money is reckoned by darics [E. V., drams], 
which certainly implies that the author wrote after this 
Persian coin had been long current in Judea. But the 
chief passage appealed to by critics to fix the date is 
1 Chron. iii. 19, sqq., where the descendants of Zerubbabel 
seem to he reckoned to six generations (so Ewald, Bertheau, 
&c.). The passage is confused, aud the Septuagint reads 
it so as to give as many as eleven generations (so Zunz, 
Holdeke) ; while on the other hand those who plead for 
an early date are disposed to assume an interpolation or 
corruption of the text, or to separate all that follows the 
name of Jesaiah in ver. 21, from what precedes (Movers, 
Keil). But it seems impossible by any fair treatment of 
the text to obtain fewer than six generations, and this 
result agrees with the probability that Hattush, who, on the 
interpretation which we prefer, belongs to the fourth gene- 
ration from Zerubbabel, was a contemporary of Ezra (Ezra 
viii. 2). Thus the Chronicler lived at least two generations 
after Ezra. With this it accords very well that in 
Hehemiah five generations of high priests are enumerated 
from Joshua (xii. 10, sqq,), and that the last name is that 
of Jaddua, who, as we know from Josephus, was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great. That the chronicler wrote 
after the fall of the Persian monarchy has been argued by 
Ewald and others from the use of the title King of Persia 
(1 Chron, xxxvi. 23). What seems to be certain and 
important for a right estimate of the book is that the 
author lived a considerable time after Ezra, and stood 
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entirely under tlie influence of tte religious institutions of 
the new theocracy. This standpoint determined the nature 
of his interest in the early history of his people. 

The true importance of Hebrew history had always 
centred in the fact that this petty nation was the people of 
Jehovah, the spiritual God. The tragic interest which 
distinguishes the annals of Israel from the forgotten history 
of Moab or Damascus lies wholly in that long contest 
which finally vindicated the reality of spiritual things and 
the supremacy of Jehovah’s purpose, in the political ruin 
of the nation which was the faithless depositary of these 
sacred truths. After the Captivity it was impossible to 
write the history of Israel’s fortunes otherwise than in a 
spirit of religious pragmatism. But within the limi ts of 
the religious conception of the plan and purpose of the 
Hebrew history more than one point of view might be taken 
up. The hook of Kings looks upon the history in the 
spirit of the prophets — in that spirit which is still echoed 
by Zechariah (L 5, 6) : “ Your fathers, where are they 1 
and the prophets, could they live for ever ? But my words 
and my statutes, which I commanded my servants the 
prophets, did they not overtake your fathers 1 so that 
they turned and said, Like as Jehovah of hosts thought to 
do unto us ... so hath he dealt with us.” But long 
before the Chronicler wrote the last spark of prophecy was 
extinct. The New Jerusalem of Ezra was organized as a 
municipality and a church, not as a nation The centre 
of religious life was no longer the Kving prophetic word but 
the ordinances of the Pentateuch and the liturgical service 
of the sanctuary. The religious vocation of Israel was 
no longer national but ecclesiastical or municipal, and 
the historical continuity of the nation was vividly realized 
only within the walls of Jerusalem and the courts of the 
Temple, in the solemn assembly and stately ceremonial of 
a feast day. These influences naturally operated most 
strongly on those who were . officially attached to the 
sanctuary. To a Levite, even more than to other Jews, the 
history of Israel meant above all things the history of 
Jerusalem, of the Temple, and of the Temple ordinances. 
Now the author of Chronicles betrays on every page his 
essentially Levitical habit of mind. It even seems possible 
from a close attention to his descriptions of sacred ordi- 
nances to conclude that his special interests are those of a 
common Levite rather than of a priest, and that of all 
Levitical functions he is most partial to those of the 
singers, a member of whose guild Ewald conjectures him to 
have been. To such a man the older deli neation of the history 
of Israel, especially in the books of Samuel and Kings, conld 
not but appear to be deficient in some directions, while in 
other respects its narrative seemed superfluous or open to 
misunderstanding, as for example by recording, and that 
without condemnation, things inconsistent with the Penta- 
teuchal law. The history of the ordinances of worship holds 
a very small place in the older record. Jerusalem and the 
Temple have not that central place in the book of Kings 
which they occupied in the minds of the Jewish community 
after the Exile. Large sections of the old history are de- 
voted to the religion and politics of the ten tribes, which are 
altogether unintelligible and uninteresting when measured 
by a strictly Levitical standard ; and in general the 
whole problems and struggles of the prophetic period turn 
on points which had ceased to be cardinal in the life of the 
New Jerusalem, which was no longer called to decide 
between the claims of the Word of Jehovah and the 
exigencies of political affairs and social customs, and which 
could not comprehend that men absorbed in deeper spiritual 
contests had no leisure for the niceties of Levitical legisla- 
tion. Thus there seemed to be room for a new history, 
which should confine itself to matters still interesting to 
the theocracy of Zion, keeping Jerusalem and the Temple 
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in the foreground, and developing the divine pragmatism 
of the history, not so much with reference to the prophetic 
word as to the fixed legislation of the Pentateuch, so that 
the whole narrative might be made to teach that the gloiy 
of Israel lies in the observance of the divine law and ritual. 

For the sake of systematic completeness the author begins 
with Adam, as is the custom with later Oriental writers. 
But he had nothing to add to the Pentateuch, and the 
period from Moses to David contained little that served his 
purpose. He, therefore, contracts the early history into a 
series of genealogies, which were doubtless by no means 
the least interesting part of his work at a time when every 
Israelite was concerned to prove the purity of his Hebrew 
descent (cf. Ezra ii. 59, 63). From the death of Saul the 
history becomes fuller and runs parallel with the books of 
Samuel and Kings. The hmitations of the author’s interest 
in past times appear in the omission, among other particu- 
lars, of David’s reign in Hebron, of the disorders in his 
family and the revolt of Absalom, of the circumstances of 
Solomon’s accession, and of many details as to the wisdom 
and splendour of that sovereign, as well as of his fall into 
idolatry. In the later history the ten tribes are quite 
neglected, and political affairs in Judah receive attention, 
not in proportion to their intrinsic importance, but according 
as they serve to exemplify God’s help to the obedient and 
His chastisement of the rebellious. That the author is 
always unwilhng to speak of the misfortunes of good rulers 
is not to be ascribed with some critics to a deliberate sup- 
pression of truth, but shows that the book was throughout 
composed nob in purely historical interests, but with a view 
to inculcate a single practical lesson. The more important 
additions which the Chronicler makes to the old narrative 
consist partly of statistical lists (1 Ohron. xii.), partly of 
full details on points connected with the history of the 
sanctuary and the great feasts or the archseology of the 
Levitical ministry (1 Chron. xiii., xv., xvi., xxii.-xxix. ; 

2 Chron. xxix.-xxxi., &c.), and partly of narratives of 
victories and defeats, of sins and punishments, of obedience 
and its reward, which could be made to point a plain 
religious lesson in favour of faithful observance of the law 
(2 Chron. xiii., xiv. 9, sqq.; xz., xxi, 11, sqq., &c.). The 
minor variations of Chronicles from the books of Samuel 
and Kings are analogous in principle to the larger additions 
and omissions, so that the whole work has a consistent 
and well-marked character, presenting the history in quite 
a different perspective from that of the old narrative. 

Here, then, a critical question arises. Is the change of 
perspective wholly due to a different selection of items from 
authentic historical tradition ? May we assume that evexy- 
thing which is new in the Chronicles has been taken 
exactly from older sources, or must we judge that the 
standpoint of the author has not only governed the selec- 
tion, but coloured the statement of historical facts 1 Are 
all his novelties new data, or are some of them inferences 
of his own from the same data as lie before us in other 
books of the Bible ? To answer these questions we must first 
inquire what were the historical materials at his command. 
The Chronicler makes frequent reference to earlier histories 
which he cites by a great variety of names. That the 
names “Book of the l^ngs of Israel and Judah,” “Book 
of the Kings of Judah and Israel,” “Book of the Kings of 
Israel,” and “ A.ffairs of the Kings of Israel ” (2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 18, Med.) refer to a single work is not disputed. 
Under one or other title this hook is cited some ten times. 
Whether it is identical with the Midrash [E.Y., story\ ef 
the hook of the Kings (2 Chron. xxiv. 27) is not certein. 
According to later usage the term Midrash would- mean a 
commentary on the book of the Kings. But it is perhaps 
as plausible to suppose with Ewald that the book of the 
Kings was itself called a Midrash or learned compilation, 
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That the work so often cited by the Chronicler is not 
the Biblical book of the same name is manifest from what 
is said of its contents. It must have been quite an exten^- 
sive work} for among other things it contained genealogical 
statistics (1 Chron. is. I), and it incorporated certain older 
prophetic writings — in particular} the daharini ^words or 
histori/l of Jehu the son of Hanaui (3 Chron, xx. 34, where 
for “ who is mentioned in "read “ which was copied into ”) 
and the vision of Isaiah (2 Chron. xxxii. 32).^ Now it is 
noticeable that where the Chronicler does not cite this com- 
prehensive work at the close of a king’s reign he generally 
refers to some special authority which bears the name of a 
prophet (2 Chron. ix. 29 ; xii. 15, &c.). But the book of 
the Kings and a special prophetic writing are not cited for 
the same reign. It is therefore highly probable that in 
other cases than those of Isaiah and J ehu the writings of 
or about prophets which are cited in Chronicles were known 
to the author only as parts of the great book of Kings. 
Even 2 Chron. xxxiii . 18, 19, where the English version 
departs from the received Hebrew text, but probably 
expresses the correct reading,^ seems rather to confirm than 
to oppose this conclusion, which is now disputed by very 
few scholars except in the case of Isaiah’s history of 
Uzziah, 2 Chron, xxvi. 22.^ The general conclusion is that 
it is very doubtful whether the chrouieler used any his- 
torical work now lost with the exception of the book of 
Kings. Even his genealogical lists may have been wholly 
derived from that work (1 Chron. ix. 1), though for these 
he may also have had other materials at command. 

Now we know that the two chief sources of the canonical 
book of Kings were entitled Annals [“ events of the times 
of the Kings of Israel and Jitdah respectively. That the 
lost source of the Chronicles was not independent of these 
works at once appears probable both from the nature of the 
case and from the close and often verbal parallelism between 
many sections of the two Biblical narratives. Bat while 
the canonical book of Kings had separate sources for the 
northern and southern kingdoms, the source of Chronicles 
was a history of the two kingdoms combined, and so, no 
doubt, was a more recent work in great measure extracted 
from the older annals. Yet it contained also matter not 
derived from these works, for it is pretty clear from 2 
Kings xxi. 17 that the Annals of the fcngs of Judah gave 
no account of Manasseh’s repentance, which, according to 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 18, 19, was narrated in the great book of 
the Kings of Israel. It was formerly the opinion of 
Bertheau, and is stiU maiutained by Keil, that the paral- 
leUsma of Chronicles with Samuel and Kings are sufficiently 
explained by the ultimate common source from which both 
narratives drew. But most critics hold that the Chronicler 
also drew directly from the canonical books of Samuel and 
Kings as he unquestionably did from the Pentateuch. This 
opinion is probable in itself, as the earlier hooks of the Old 
Testament cannot have been unknown to the author ; and 
perhaps the critical analysis of the canonical book of Kings 
is already far enough advanced to enable us to say that in 
some of the parallel passages the Chronicler uses words which 
were not written in the annals but by the author of Kings 
himself. In particular Chronicles agrees with Kings in those 
short notes of the moral character of individual monarchs 
which can hardly be ascribed to an earlier hand than that 
of the final author of the latter book. It is, of course, 
possible, as Bertheau points out, that the author of the 
chief source of Chronicles already used our canonical book 
of Kings j and in general the connections of the successive 
historical books which preceded the present canonical 
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histories are sufficiently complex to make it very unwise to 
indulge in positive assertions on a matter in which so many 
possibilities may be suggested. Those critics who have a 
low opinion of the historical value of the Chronicles, and 
especially Graf, are ready to regard the earlier canonical 
books as the chief source of the work, and to suppose that 
the author seldom had authority for his additions to Samuel 
and Kings; while Keil, on the other hand, is anxious to 
prove that the earlier canonical histories were not used at 
all, and so makes the most of the value of the special 
sources open to the Chronicler. The truth probably Ues 
between these two extremes. 

The close and frequently verbal coincidence of the text 
of so many passages of Chronicles and the earlier hooks 
raises a presumption that in general the later author copied 
his sources with great fidelity. In other cases diversities 
of statement occur from which inferences unfavourable to 
the Chronicler have often been drawn. It must, however, 
be remembered that even copyists at that time were allowed 
a degree of freedom which modern writers would not venture 
to exercise, and that different recensions of the same hook 
— ^for example the extant Hebrew text of Samuel and that 
which lay before the Greek translators — frequently varied 
not only in points of expression but in names and numbers, 
in the addition or omission of details and explanatory 
remarks, and even in larger matters. Of course such 
variations must be more numerous and important in the 
case of parallel narratives which are derived only in an 
indirect way from the same original sources. If proper 
weight is allowed to these considerations we must agree 
with Bertheau that “ critics ought not to have charged our 
author with intentional distortions of the narrative or with 
inventing false statements; evidence to justify such charges 
canuot be adduced," Kull proof of the soundness of this 
observation cannot be given without a long discussion of 
details. As an example it may suffice to take the tendency 
to exaggerate which has been traced in the larger numbers 
of Chronicles (1 Chron. xxi. 5 compared with 2 
Sam. xxiv. 9, 1 Chron. xxi. 25 compared with 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 24, and so forth). It may fairly be said that such 
larger numbers are in general characteristic of a later 
record. But they prove little as to the idiosyncrasy of 
the Chronicler, and cannot with any certainty be laid to his 
charge as an individual, when we find that in the Massoretic 
text of 1 Sam, vi. 19 the original number 70 has increased 
to 50,000. The tendency of numbers to grow in successive 
transcriptions is one which criticism must always keep in 
view, and which, doubtless, was at work before as well as 
after the time of the Chronicler. 

Variations which can be distinctly connected with 
demonstrable personal peculiarities of the writer or with 
the specific object of his work belong to a different category. 
But here also great caution must be exercised. For 
example, no part of the narrative has been more suspected 
than the captivity and repentance of Manasseh. It is 
argued that the author’s theory of Divine retribution made 
it incredible to him that a wicked and unrepentant king 
could enjoy the long reign granted to Manasseh. But it 
is quite plain from 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18 that this narrative 
existed in the sources which lay before the writer, and the 
Assyrian inscriptions have shown that what is said of the 
captivity of the Judaean king is in perfect accordance with 
the state of affairs in the Assyrian empire at the time 
(Schrader, Keilinschrifte^i \md A, K., p. 238, sqq.). 

In general, then, it seems safe to conclude with Ewald, 
Bertheau, and other cautious critics that there is no founda- 
tion for the accusation that the Chronicler invented history 
in the interest of his pareuetic and practical purposes. But 
on the other hand it is not to he doubted that in shaping 
his narrative he allowed himself the same freedoms as were 
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takenby other ancieut historians, and even by early copyists, 
and it is the business of historical criticism to form a clear 
conception of the nature and limits of these freedoms, with 
a view to distinguish in individual passages between the 
facts derived by the Chronicler from his written sources 
and the literary additions, explanations, and influences 
which are his own. In particular : — 

1. His explanations of verbal or material difficulties 
must be critically considered. Thus even Keil admits an 
error in 2 Chron. xx. 36, 37, where the Tharshish-ships, that 
is ships fit for along voyage, which Jehoshaphat built on the 
Red Sea (1 Kings xxii. 48), are explained as ships voyaging 
to Tartessus in Spain. Such criticism is especially necessary 
where remarks are introduced tending to explain away the 
differences in religious observances between early times and 
the period of the Chronicler. Thus in 1 Chron. xxi. 28, 
sq^g[., an explanation is given of the reasons which led David 
to sacrifice on the threshing-floor of Oman instead of going 
to the brazen altar at Gibeon. But it is certain that at 
the time of David the principle of a single altar was not 
acknowledged, and therefore no explanation was required. 
In 1 Kings iii. 3, 4, Gibeon appears only as the chief of 
many high-places, and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the Chronicler has simply inferred from the importance 
of this sanctuary that it must have possessed a special 
legitimation, which could only consist in the presence of 
the old brazen altar. 

2. A certain freedom of literary form was always allowed 
to ancient historians, and need not perplex anyone who does 
not apply a false standard to the narrative. To this head 
belongs especially the introduction of speeches like that of 
Abijah in 2 Chron. xiii. This speech is no doubt a free 
composition, and would be so understood by the author’s 
contemporaries. By such literary devices the author is 
enabled to point a lesson without interrupting the thread of 
his narrative by reflections of his own. Similar remarks 
apply to the Psalm in 1 Chron. xvi., which is made up of 
extracts from Psalms cv., xovi., cvi, 

3. A usage not peculiar to the Chronicler among Old 
Testament writers, and which must be carefully taken into 
account by the historical critic, is that of giving statistical 
information in a narrative form. This is the principle 
which underlies many genealogical lists of the Bible, and 
which alone explains the variations between different 
accounts of the genealogy proceeding from a single 
ancestor. Information as to the subdivisions of clans, the 
intermingling of populations, and the like, is thrown into 
a genealogical form. Thus the different sons of a father 
often stand merely for the branches of a family as they 
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C HRONOLOGY (from the Greek xpovoXoyta, computa- 
tion of time) is the science which treats of time. Its 
object is to arrange and exhibit the various events which 
have occurred in the history of the world in the order of 
their succession, and to ascertain the intervals of time 
between them. 

The preservation of any record, however rude, of the 
lapse of time implies some knowledge of the celestial 
motions, by which alone time can be accurately measured, 
and some advancement in the arts of civilized life, which 
could only be attained by the accumulated experience of 
many generations.' Before the invention of letters the 
memory of past transactions could not be preserved beyond 
a few years with any tolerable degree of accuracy. Events 
which greatly affected the physical condition of the human 
race, or were of a nature to make a deep impression on the 
minds of the rude inhabitants of the earth, might be 
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existed at some one time. Of course lists made out at 
different times when the divisions of clans had varied 
produce an apparent discrepancy in the names of the sons. 
The union of two clans is expressed as marriage, or the 
territory is the wife, and her several husbands are succes- 
sive populations, and so forth. ^ A different application of 
the same principle seems to lie in the account of the 
institutions of Levitical service which is introduced in 
connection with the transference of the ark to Jerusalem 
by David. The author is not concerned to distinguish the 
gradual steps by which the Levitical organization attained 
its full development. But he wishes to describe the 
system in its complete form, especially as regards the 
service of the singers, and he does this under the reign of 
David, who was the father of Hebrew psalmody, and the 
restorer of the sanctuary of the ark. 

This account of some of the leading points of view 
which criticism of the Chronicles has to take up makes no 
pretence at completeness, hut may suffice to indicate the 
nature of the problems which arise in a detailed study of 
the narrative, and to show that much is to be learned from 
the book not only in the way of supplement to the earlier 
history, hut for the better understanding of the religious 
spirit and ordinances of the theocracy as it was after Ezra. 

Literature. — Many parts of the Chronicles offer a very hard task 
to the expositor, especially the genealogies, wheie to other troubles 
is added the extreme corruption and many variations of the proper 
names in the versions. Jerome already complains of this difficulty 
in the Greek and Old Latin, and tells ns what pains he himself 
took to secure right readings with the aid of a learned Jew. Com- 
mentators have rather shrunk from approaching the book. The 
hest exposition is the very careful work of Bertheau (1st ed. 1864, 

a ” . Trans. 1867, 2d ed. 1860). There are also commentaries by 
(Leipsic, 1870, Eng. Trans, 1872) and Zbckler (in Lange’s 
BpelioerJo, 1874). ^ JBertheau is cautiously critical, Zeil conserva- 
tive and apologetic, Zockler not quite so conservative. Yaluable 
contributions to the exegesis of the hook are to be found in Ewald’s 
Mstory of Israel. Rawiinson’s notes in the Breaker's Gommentary 
are not very important. There is a large literatoe on isagogic 
questions, and especially upon the credibility of the narratives 

S ecnliar to Chronicles. Besides the full discussions in books of 
'. T. introduction (especially De Wette- Schrader, and Keil), the 
student must refer to the very valuable discussion in the introduc- 
tory part of Ewald'a history, and to the separate treatises of Movers, 
Kriiisdie Untersuchungen iiber die Biblisclie Gh.Tonih, Bonn, 1834, 
(in answer to the assaults of De Wette and Gramberg), and Graf, 
Die OescMcMhcMn Biicher des A. T., Leipsic, 1866. Graf con- 
cludes that the Chronicles have almost no value as a documentary 
som*ce for the ancient liistory ; hut in private correspondence with 
Bertheau he subsequently admitted that this statement is too strong 
(see the preface to Bertheau’s 2d edition). The older works are 
enumerated by Carpzov, and in other hooks of introduction. 
Lagaide’s edition of the Targwm, which is not in the Bahhinical 
Bibles, deserves special mention {EagiograpM Ghaldaice, Leipsic, 
1873). (W. E. S.) 
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vaguely transmitted through several ages by traditional 
narrative; but intervals of time, expressed by abstract 
numbers, and these constantly varying besides, would soon 
escape the memory. The invention of the art of writing 
afforded the means of substituting precise and permanent 
records for vague and evanescent tradition ; bub in the 
infaucy of the world, maukind had learned neither to 
estimate accurately the duration of time, nor to refer pass- 
ing events to any fixed epoch. WritiDg was practised 
many centuries before historians began to assign dates to 
the events they narrated. The masterpieces of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, while setting forth, each in the manner 
suited to the author’s aim, events in the order of their 
succession, are stories without dates. 

^ On the application of this style of expression to the genealogies 
of Chronicles, the reader may consult Wellhausen, De Oentihus et 
Famlm Judms gyml CLr, ii. iv. mimercmtur, Gdttingen, 1870. 
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For these reasons the history of the early ages of the | 
world IS involved in almost impenetrable obscurity, and ^ 
chronology, comparatively speaking, is only of recent origin. 
After political relations began, to be established, the neces- | 
sity of preserving a register of passing seasons and years 
would soon be felt, and the practice of recording important 
transactions must have grown up as a necessary conse- 
quence of social life. But of these early records a very small 
portion only has escaped tbe ravages of time and barbarism. 

The earliest written annals of the Greeks, Etruscans, and 
liomans are irretrievably lost. The traditions of the Druids 
perished with them. A Chinese emperor has the credit of 
burning “ the books” extant in his day (about 220 b.c.), 
and of burying alive the scholars who were acquainted 
with them. And a Spanish adventurer destroyed the picture 
records which were found in the pnehlo of Montezuma, 

Of the more formal historical writings in which the first 
ineffectual attempts were made in the direction of systematic 
chronology we have no knowledge at first-hand. Of 
Hellenicus, the Greek logographer, who appears to have 
lived through the greater part of the 5th century B.C., and 
who drew up a chronological list of the priestesses of Here 
at Argos of Ephorus, who lived in the 4th century b.c., 
and is distinguished as the fi.rst Greek who attempted the 
composition of a universal history ; and of Timaeus, who 
in the following century wrote an elaborate history of 
Sicily, in which he set the example of using the Olympiads 
as the basis of chronology, the works have perished, and 
our meagre knowledge of their contents is derived only 
from fragmentary citations in later writers. The same fate 
has befallen the works of Berosus and Mauetho, Eratosthenes 
and ApoUodorus, Berosus, a priest of Belus living at 
Babylon in the 3d century b.c, added to his historical 
account of Babylonia a chronological list of its kings, which 
he claimed to have compiled from genuine archives 
preserved in the temple. Manetho, likewise a priest, living 
at Sebenuytus in Lower Egypt in the 3d century b.c., 
wrote in Greek a history of Egypt, with an account of its 
thirty dynasties of sovereigns, which he professed to have 
drawn from genuine archives m the keeping of the priests. 
Of these works fragments only, more or less copious and 
accurate, have been preserved. Eratosthenes, who in the 
latter half of the 2d century B.c, was keeper of the famous 
Aleyandrian Library, not only made himself a great name 
by his important work on geography, but by his treatise 
entitled ChronoffraphiafOnQ of the first attempts to establish 
an exact scheme of general chronology, earned for himself 
the title of “ father of chronology. ” His method of pro- 
cedure, however, was usually conjectural; and guess-work, 
however careful, acute, and plausible, is still guess-work and 
not testimony. ApoUodorus, an Athenian who flourished 
in the middle of the 2d century B.c., wrote a metrical 
chronicle of events, ranging from the supposed period of 
the fall of Troy to his own day. These writers were 
followed by other investigators and systematizers in the 
same fiield, but their works are lost. Of the principal later 
writers whose works are extant, and to whom we owe what 
little knowledge we possess of the labours of their prede- 
cessors, mention will be made hereafter, ■ 

The absence or incompleteness of authentic records, ] 
however, is not the only source of obscurity aud confusion 
in the chronology of remote ages. There can he no exact 
computation of time or placing of events without a fixed j 
point or epoch from which the reckoning takes its start. It 
was long before this was apprehended. When it began 
to be seen, various epochs were selected by various writers ; | 
and at first each small separate community had its own 
epoch and method of time-reckoning. Thus in one city 
the reckoning was by succession of kings, in another by 
archons or annual magistrates, in a third by succession of 
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priests. It seems now surprising that vague counting by 
generations should so long have prevailed and satisfied the 
Wants of inquiring men, and that so simple, precise, and 
seemingly obvious a plan as counting by years, the largest 
natural division of time, did not occur to any investigator 
before Eratosthenes. 

Precision, which was at first uuattainable for want of an 
epoch, was afterwards no less unattainable from the multi- 
plicity, and sometimes the variation, of epochs. But by 
a natural process the mischief was gradually and partially 
remedied. The extension of intercourse between the^ various 
am all groups Or societies of men, and still more their union 
in larger groups, made a common epbch necessary, and led 
to the adoption of such a starting point y by each larger 
group. These leading epochs continued in use for many 
centuries. The task of the chronologer was thus simplified 
aud reduced to a study and comparison of dates in a few 
leading systems. 

The most important of these systems in what we call 
ancient times were the Babylonian, the Greek, and the 
Boman. The Jews had no general era, properly so called. 
In the history of Babylonia, the fixed point' from which 
time was reckoned was the era of Nabonassar, 747 b.c. 
Among the Greeks the reckoning was by Olympiads, the 
point of departure being the year in which Ooroebus was 
victor in the Olympic Games, 776 b.c. The Roman 

1 chronology started from the foundation of tbe city, the 
year of which, however, was variously given by different 
authors. The most generally adopted was that assigned 
f by Varro, 753 B.c. It is noteworthy how nearly these 
three great epochs aj)proach each other, — all lying near the 
middle of the 8th century b.c. But it is to be remembered 
that the beginning of an era and its adoption and use as 
such are not tbe same thing, nor are they necessarily 
synchronous. Of the three ancient eras above spoken of, 
the earliest is that of the Olympiads, next that of the 
foundation of Rome, and the latest the era of Nabonassar. 
But in order of adoption and actual usage the last is first. 
It is believed to have been in use from the year of its 
origin. It is not known when the Romans began to use 
their era. The Olympiads were not in current use till 
about the middle of the 3d century b.o., when Timseus, as 
already mentioned, set the example of reckoning by them. 
Of these and other ancient and modern eras a full account 
is given in the following pages. 

Even after the adoption in Europe of the Christian era, 
a great variety of methods of dating — national, provincial, 
and ecclesiastical — grew up aud prevailed for a long time 
in different countries, thus renewing in modern times the 
difficulties experienced in ancient times from diversities of 
reckoning. An acquaintance with these various methods 
is indispensable to the student of the charters, chronicles, 
and legal instruments of the Middle Ages. 

In. reckoning years from any fixed epoch in constant 
succession, the number denoting the years is necessarily 
always on the increase. But rude nations and illiterate 
people seldom attach any definite idea to large numbers. 
Hence it has been a practice, very extensively followed, to 
employ cycles or periods, consisting of a moderate number 
of years, and to distinguish and reckon the years by their 
number in the cycle. The Chinese and other nations of 
Asia reckon, not only the years, but also the months and 
days, by cycles of sixty. The Saros of the Chaldeans, the 
Olympiad of the Greeks, and the Roman Indiction are 
instances of this mode of reckoning time. Several cycles 
were formerly known in Europe ; but most of them were 
invented for the purpose of adjusting the solar and lunar 
divisions of time, and were rather employed in the 
regulation of the calendar than as chronological eras. 
They are frequently, however, of very great use in 
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firin g dates tiat have been otherwise imperfectly ex- 
pressed, and consequently form important elements of 
chronology. 

Chronology has shared with history the fruits of the 
novel researches and remarkable discoveries in the field of 
antiquity which have especially distinguished the present 
century. The memorabilm of early peoples and ages were 
set down not only in written records but in monumental 
inscriptions. The latter, graven on stone or metal, could 
resist the touch of time and the hand of the barbarian 
better than the former j and although at various times 
terrible havoc has been made among them, immense 
numbers are in existence to this day. In Assyria, Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, and Italy, the practice of monumental 
inscription was very general. These inscriptions have 
attracted the attention of learned men from very remote 
ages. Bub as contributions to history and chronology, they 
have within the present century risen into new and surpris- 
ing importance. By Grotefend's decipherment of the 
cuneiform characters, the language of the Babylonian and 
Persian inscriptions, and by Young’s decipherment of hiero- 
glyphics, the language of the Egyptian monuments, two dis- 
coveries made within a few years of each other, new fields of 
vast extent and unknown richness have been opened to his- 
torical explorers. These fields are now being diligently 
worked by some of the greatest living scholars ; and from 
granite block and fragile papyrus roll results are already 
obtained of rare value and of rarer promise. The Assyrian 
inscribed cylinders, disinterred but thirty years ago, are 
yielding up the secrets of a long-buried past, enlarging the 
horizon of history, and even furnishing the means of giving 
a precise chronology to periods where all was vague. The 
publication of the Assyrian Canon by Sir Henry Eawlinson 
in 1862, verified as it was by the subsequent discovery of 
a record of a solar eclipse, must mark an epoch in chrono- 
logical science. Egyptian researches and interpretations 
have been of similar service, and have strongly tended, if 
not to establish the complete accuracy, at least to indicate 
the credibility, of Manetho’s account of the Egyptian 
dynasties. The period through which these dynasties 
apparently reached was so vast, stretching so far beyond tbe 
traditionally accepted limits of man’s existence on the 
earth, that modern chronologers, when they grew critical, 
could for a long time only shake their heads in profound 
doubt over Manetho and his vistas of shadowy kings. Eor 
Egyptian chronology the discovery by Mariette, in 1864, 
of the Apis Stelae is one of the highest importance. A flood 
of light has been poured on some obscure pages of early 
Persian history by the great cuneiform inscription of 
Behistun, discovered in 1835 by Colonel Eawlinson, who 
subsequently copied and translated it, 

in the article Calendah {q.v.), that part of chronology 
has been already treated of which relates to the measure- 
ment of time, and the principal methods explained with 
sufficient detail that have been employed, or are still in 
use, for adjusting the lunar months of the solar year, as 
well as the intercalations necessary for regulating the civil 
year according to the celestial motions. In the present 
article it is our purpose to give an account (without 
repeating what has been discussed in full in the 
article just named) of the different JEras and Periods 
that have been employed by historians, and by the 
different nations of the world, in recording the succes- 
sion of time and events, to fix the epochs at which the 
eras respectively commenced, to ascertain the form and 
the initial day of the year made use of, and to establish 
their correspondence with the years of the Christian era. 
These elements will enable us to convert, by a simple 
arithmetical operation, any historical date, of which the 
chronological characters are given according to any era 
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whatever, into the corresponding date in our common era 
of the Incarnation. 

Julian Period, 

Although the Julian Period (the invention of Joseph 
Scaliger, in 1582) is not, properly speaking, a chronological 
era, yet, on account of its affording considerable facilities 
in the comparison of different eras with one another, and 
in marking without ambiguity the years before Christ, it 
is very generally employed by chronologers. It consists of 
7980 Julian years; and the first year of the Christian era 
corresponded with the year 4714 of the Julian period. 
(See vol. iv. p. 670.) 

Olympiads. 

The Olympic games, so famous in Greek history, were 
celebrated once every four years, between the new and full 
moon first following the summer solstice, on the small plain 
named Olympia in Elis, which was hounded on one side by 
theEiver Alpheus, on another by the small tributary stream 
the Cladeus, and on the other two sides by mountains. 
The games lasted five days. Their origin, lost in the 
dimness of remote antiquity, was invested by priestly 
legends with a sacred character. They were said to have 
been instituted by the Idseau Heracles, to commemorate his 
victory over his four brothers in a foot race. According to 
a tradition, possibly more authentic, they were re-established 
by Iphitus, king of Elis, in concert with the Spartan 
Lycurgus and Cleosthenes of Pisa. The practice was long 
afterwards adopted of designating the Olympiad, or period 
of four years, by the name of the victor in the contests of 
the stadium, and of inscribing his name in the gymnasium 
of Olympia. The first who received this honour was 
Coroebus, The games in which Corcebus was victor, and 
which form the principal epoch of Greek, history, were 
celebrated about the time of the summer solstice 7*76 years 
before the common era of the Incarnation, in the 3938th 
year of the Julian period, and twenty -thrtie years, according 
to the account of Varro, before the foundation of Eome. 

Before tbe introduction of the Metonic cycle, the 
Olympic year began sometimes with the full moon which 
followed, at other times with that which preceded the sum- 
mer solstice, because the year sometimes contained 384 
days instead of 354, But subsequently to its adoption, the 
year always commenced with the eleventh day of the moon 
which followed the solstice. In order to avoid troublesome 
computations, which it would be necessary to recommence 
for every year, and of which the results differ only by a 
few days, chronologers generally regard the 1st of July as 
the commencement of the Olympic year. Some authors, how- 
ever, among whom are Eusebius, Jerome, and the historian 
Socrates, place its commencement at the 1st of September; 

1 these, however, appear to have confounded the Olympic 
year with the civil year of the Greeks, or the era of the 
Seleucida. 

It is material to ‘observe, that as the Olympic years and 
periods begin with the 1st of July, the first six months of a 
year of our era correspond to one Olympic year, and the 
last six months to another. Thus, when it is said that the 
first year of the Incarnation corresponds to the first of the 
195th Olympiad, we are to understand that it is only with 
respect to the last six months of that year that the 
correspondence takes place. The first six months belonged 
to the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad. In referring 
dates expressed by Olympiads to our era, or the contrary, 
we must therefore distinguish two cases. 

Isf, When the event in question happened between the 
1st of January and the 1st of the following Jifiy, the sum 
of the Olympic year and of the year before Christ is always 
equal to 776. The year of the era, therefore, will he found 
by subtracting the number of the Olympic year from 776. 
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For example, Yarro refers the foundation of Rome to the 
21 at of April of the third year of the sixth Olympiad, and 
it is required to find the year before our era. Since five 
Olympic periods have elapsed, the third year of the sixth 
Olympiad is 5x4 + 3 = 23; therefore, subtracting 23 
from 776, we have 753, which is the year before Christ to 
which the foundation of Borne is referred by Yarro. 

2d, When the event took place between the summer 
soMce and the 1st of January following, the sum of the 
Olympic year and of the year before Christ is equal to 777. 
The difference therefore between 777 and the year in one 
of the dates will give the year in the other date. Thus, 
the moon was eclipsed on the 27th of August, a little 
before midnight, in the year 413 before our era ; and it is 
required to find the corresponding year in the Olympic era. 
Subtract 413 from 777, the remainder is 364; and 364 
divided by four gives 91 without a remainder; conse- 
quently the eclipse happened in the fourth year of the 
ninety-first Olympiad, which is the date to which it is 
referred by Thucydides. 

If the year is after Christ, and the event took place in 
one of the first six months of the Olympic year, that is to 
say, between July and January, we must subtract 776 
from the number of the Olympic year to find the cor- 
responding year of our era ; but if it took place in one of 
the last six months of the Olympic year, or between 
January and July, we must deduct 777. The computation 
by Olympiads seldom occurs in historical records after the 
middle of the 5th century of onr era. 

The names of the months were different in the different 
Grecian states. The Attic months, of which we possess 
the most certain knowledge, were named as follows : — 
Hecatombffion Gamelion. 

Metageitnion. jVnthesterion. 

Boedromiou. ElapKeboKon. 

Pyanepsion. Munycliion. 

luemacterion, Thargelion. 

Poseideon. Seirophoriou. 

A'ra of the Foundation of Feme. 

After the Olympiads, the era most frequently met with 
in ancient history is that of the foundation of Rome, which 
is the chronological epoch adopted by all the Roman 
historians. There are various opinions respecting the year 
of the foundation of Rome. 

Is#, Fabius Pictor places this event in the latter half of the 
first year of the eighth Olympiad, which corresponds with 
the 3967th of the Julian period, and with the year 747 B.o. 

2d, Polybius places it in the second year of the seventh 
Olympiad, corresponding with 3964 of the Julian period, 
and 750 b.c. 

3d, M, Porcius Cato places it in the first year of the 
seventh Olympiad, that is, in 3963 of the Julian period, 
and 751 b.o. 

4#A, Yerrius Flaccus places it in the fourth year of the 
sixth Olympiad, that is, in the year 3962 of the Julian 
period, and 752 b o. 

5#A, Terentius Yarro places it in the third year of the 
sixth Olympiad, that is, in the year 3961 of the Julian 
period, and 753 b.c.. 

A knowledge of these different computations is necessary, 
in order to reconcile the Roman historians with one another, 
and even any one writer with himself. Livy in general 
adheres to the epoch of Cato, though he sometimes follows 
that of Pabius Pictor. Cicero follows the account of 
Yarro, which is also in general adopted by Pliny. Dionysius 
of H^carnassus folows Cato, Modern chrouologers for 
the most part adopt the account of Yarro, which is 
supported by a passage in Oensorinus, where it is stated 
that the 991st year of Rome commenced with the festival 
of the Palilia, in the consulship of tJlpius and Pontianus. 
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Kow this consulship corresponded with the 238th year ot 
our era; therefore, deducting 238 from 991, we have 753 
to denote the year before Christ. The PaliHa commenced 
on the 21at of April ; and all the accounts agree in regard- 
ing that day as the epoch of the foundation of Rome. 

The Romans employed two sorts of years, the civil year, 
which was used in the transaction of public aud private 
affairs, aud the consular year, according to which the annals 
of their history have been composed. The civil year com- 
menced with the calends of January, but this did not hold 
a fixed place in the solar year till the time of Julius Omsar 
(see vol. iv, p. 666.) The installation of the consuls regu- 
lated the commencement of the consular year. The initial 
day of the consulate was never fixed, at least before the 
7th century of Rome, but varied with the different acci- 
dents which in times of political commotion so frequently 
occurred to accelerate or retard the elections. Hence it 
happens that a consular year, generally speaking, com- 
prehends a part not only of two Julian years, but also of 
two civil years. The consulate is the date employed by 
the Latin, historians generally, and by many of the Greeks, 
down to the 6th century of our era. 

In the era of Rome the commeucement of the year is 
placed at the 21st of April; an event therefore which 
happened in the months of January, February, March, or 
during the first twenty days of April, in the year (for 
example) 500 of Rome, belongs to the civil year 601. 
Before the time of the Decemvirs, however, February was 
the last month of the year. Many authors confound the 
year of Rome with the civil year, supposing them both to 
begin on the 1st of January. Others again confound both 
the year of Rome and the civil year with the J ulian year, 
which in fact became the civil year after the regulation of 
the calendar by Julius Caesar. Through a like want of 
attention, many writers also, particularly among the 
moderns, have confounded the Julian and Olympic years, 
by making an entire Julian year correspond to an entire 
Olympic year, as if both had commenced at the same 
epoch. Much attention to these particulars is required in 
the comparison of ancient dates. 

The Christian Em, 

The Christian or vulgar era, called also the era of the 
Incarnation, is now almost universally employed in 
Christian countries, and is even used by some Eastern 
nations. Its epoch or commencement is the 1st of January 
in the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad, the 753d from 
the foundation of Rome, and the 4714th of the Julian 
period. It is usually supposed to begin with the year of 
the birth of Christ, but there are various opinions with 
regard to the year in which that event took place. This 
epoch was introduced in Italy in the 6th century, by 
Dionysius the Little, a Roman abbot, and began to be 
used in Gaul in the 8th, though it was not generally 
followed in that country till a century later. From extant 
charters it is known to have been in use in England before 
the close of the 8th century. Before its adoi^tion the usual 
practice in Latin countries was to distinguish the years by 
their number in the cycle of Indiction. 

In the Christian era the years are simply distinguished 
hy the cardinal numbers ; those before Christ being 
marked b.o. ^efore Christ), or a. a (Ante Christum), and 
those after Christ a.d. (Anno Doijiini). This method of 
reckoning time is more convenient than those which employ 
cycles or periods of any length whatever ; but it stiU fails 
to satisfy in the simplest manner possible all the conditions 
that are necessary for registering the succession of events. 
For, since the commencement of the era is placed at 
aa intermediate period of history, we are compelled to 
resort to a double manner of reckoning, backward as well 
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as forward. Some ambiguity is also occasioned by tbe 
want of uniformity in tbe method of numbering tbe pre- 
ceding years. Astronomers denote tbe year wbicb preceded 
tbe first of our era by 0 , and tbe year previous to that by 
1 B.o. ; but cbronologers, in conformity witb common 
notions, call tbe year preceding tbe era 1 b.c., tbe previous 
year 2 b.o., and so on. By reckoning in tbis manner, 
there is an interruption in tbe regular succession of tbe 
numbers; and in tbe years preceding tbe era, tbe leap 
years, instead of falling on tbe fourth, eighth, twelfth, &:c., 
fall, or ought to fall, on tbe first, fifth, ninth, &c. 

In tbe chronicles of tbe Middle Ages much uncertainty 
frequently arises respecting dates on account of the 
different epochs assumed for tbe commencement of tbe 
Christian year. Dionysius, tbe author of the era, adopted 
the day of the Annunciation^ or tbe 25th of March, which 
preceded the birth of Christ by nine months, as the com- 
mencement of the first year of tbe era. This epoch there- 
fore precedes that of the vulgar era by nine months and 
seven days. Tbis manner of dating was followed in some 
of tbe Italian states, and continued to be used at Pisa even 
down to tbe year 1745. It was also adopted in some of 
tbe Papal bulls ; and there are proofs of its having been 
employed in France about tbe middle of the lltb century. 
Some chroniclers, who adhere to tbe day of the Annuncia- 
tion as tbe commencement of tbe year, reckon from the 
25th of March following our epoch, as the Florentines in 
the 10 th century. Gregory of Tours, and some writers of 
the 6 th and 7th centuries, make tbe year commence some- 
times with the 1st of March, and sometimes with the 1st 
of January. In France, under the third race of kings, it 
was usual to begin the year witb Easter ; and this practice 
continued at least till the middle of tbe 16th century, for 
an edict was issued by Charles IX. in tbe month of 
January 1663, ordaining that tbe commencement of the 
year should thenceforth be considered as taking place on 
the 1st of January. An instance is given, in UArt de 
Vh'ifier les Bates, of a date in which the year is reckoned 
from the 18 th of March ; but it is probable that this refers 
to tbe astronomical year, and that tbe 18th of March was 
taken for the day of tbe vernal equinox. In Germany, 
about tbe 1 Itb century, it was usual to commence the year 
at Christmas ; and this practice also prevailed at Milan, 
Eome, and other Italian cities, in tbe 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries. 

In England, the practice of placing the beginning of the 
year at Christmas was introduced in tbe 7tb century, and 
traces of it are found even in the 13th. Gervase of 
Canterbury, who lived in the 13th century, mentions that 
almost all writers of his country agreed in regarding 
Christmas day as the first of the year, because it forms, as 
it were, the term at which the sun finishes and recommences 
his annual course. In tbe 12th century, however, the 
custom of beginning the civil year with the day of the 
Annunciation, or tbe 25 th of March, began to prevail, and 
continued to be generally followed from that time till the 
reformation of tbe calendar in 1752. The historical year 
has always been reckoned by English authors to begin with 
tbe 1st of January, Tbe liturgic year of the Church .of 
England commences with the first Sunday of Advent, 

A knowledge of tbe different epochs which have been 
chosen for the commencement of the year in different 
countries is indispensably necessary to the right interpreta- 
tion of ancient chronicles, charters, and other documents in 
which the dates often appear contradictory. We may cite an 
•example or two. It is well known that Charles the Great 
was crowned emperor at Eome on Christmas day in the 
year 800, and that he died in the year 814, according to 
our present manner of reckoning. But in the annals of 
Metz and Moissac, the coronation is stated to have taken 
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place in tbe year 801, and bis death in 813. In tbe first 
case tbe annalist supposes tbe year to begin witb Christmas, 
and accordingly reckons the 26tb of December and all tbe 
following days of that month to belong to 801, whereas in 
tbe common reckoning they would be referred to tbe year 
800. In the second case the year has been supposed to 
begin witb tbe 25th of March, or perhaps witb Easter; 
consequently tbe first three months of tbe year 814, 
reckoning from tbe 1st of January, would be referred to 
tbe end of the year 813, Tbe English Eevolution is 
popularly called the Eevolution of 1688, Had the year 
then begun, as it now does, with tbe 1st of January, it 
would have been the revolution of 1689, William and Mary 
being received as king and queen in February in tbe year 
1689 ; but at that time tbe year was considered in England 
as beginning on the 25tb of March. Another circumstance 
to wbicb it is often necessary to pay attention in tbe com- 
parison of dates, is tbe alteration of style which took 
place on tbe adoption of tbe Gregorian Calendar (see vol, 
iv. pp. 671 sq^.) 

Bra of tlie Creation of the World. 

As tbe Greek and Eoman methods of computing time 
were connected witb certain pagan rites and observances, 
which tbe Christians held in abhorrence, tbe latter began 
at an early period to imitate tbe Jews in reckoning their 
years from the supposed period of tbe creation of tbe world. 
The chronological elements on which both Jews and 
Christians founded their computations for determining tbis 
period were derived from the Old Testament narratives, 
which have been transmitted to us through three distinct 
channels. These are tbe Hebrew text of tbe Scriptures, 
the Samaritan text, and tbe Greek version known as tbe 
Septuagint. In respect of chronology, tbe three accounts 
are totally irreconcilable witb each other; and no conclusive 
reason can be given for preferring any one of them to 
another. We have no concurrent testimony witb which to 
compare them ; nor is it even known wbicb of them was 
regarded as the most probable by tbe Jews themselves, 
when tbe books of tbe Old Testament were revised and 
transcribed by Ezra. The ordinary rules of probability 
cannot be applied to a state of things in which the duration 
of human life is represented as extending to nearly a 
thousand years. 

From computations founded on loose and conflicting 
data it would be vain to look for knowledge or even 
for concord of opinion. From tbe very nature of tbe case 
discussion is hopeless labour. The subject is one to which 
the saying Quot homines tot sentmtiae applies with almost 
literal truth. Des Vignoles, in tbe preface to bis Ghrrn- 
ology of Saxred Mistory, asserts that he collected upwards 
of two hundred different calculations, tbe shortest of wbicb 
reckons only 3483 years between the creation of the world 
and the commencement of tbe vulgar era, and tbe longest 
6984. Tbe difference amounts to thirty-five centuries. 
It suffices, therefore, to point out that tbe so-called era of 
tbe creation of the world is a purely conventional and 
arbitrary epoch ; that, practically, it means the year 4004 
B.O., — this being tbe date which, under the sanction of 
Archbishop Ussher’s opinion, has won its way, among its 
hundreds of competitors, into most general acceptance. 
The reader who is desirous of more detailed information on 
this subject may consult the first volume of the Universal 
Sistory, or BArt de Vhdfier les Bates, avant J. 0., p. 9. 

Jewish Tear and Bras. 

Before the departure of the Israelites from Egypt their 
year commenced at the autumnal equinox ; but in order 
to solemnize the memory of their deliverance, the month of 
Bisan ox AUb, in which that event took place, and which 
V. — 90 
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falls about tbe time of the vernal eq^uinox, was afterwards | 
regarded as the beginning of the ecclesiastical or legal year. 
In civil affairs, and in the regulation of the jubilees and I 
sabbatical years, the Jews still adhere to the ancient year, | 
which begins with the month Tisri, about the time of the | 
autumnal equinox. (On the regulation of the Jewish year, 
see vol. iv. p. 677.) 

A-fter their dispersion, the Jews were constrained to 
have recourse to the astronomical rules and cycles of the 
more enlightened heathen, in order that their religious 
festivals might he observed on the same days in all the 
countries through which they were scattered. For this I 
purpose they adopted a cycle of eighty-four years, which is 
mentioned by several of the ancient fathers of the church, 
and which the early Christians borrowed from them for 
the regulation of Easter. This cycle seems to be neither 
more nor less than the Calippic period of seventy-six years, 
with the addition of a Greek octaeteris, in order to disguise 
its true source, and give it an appearance of originality, 
la fact, the period of Calippus containing 27,759 days, and 
the octaeteris 2922 days (see vol. iv. p. 688), the sum, which 
is 30,681, is exactly the number of days in eighty-four 
Julian years. But the additiou was very far from being 
an improvement on the work of Calippus ; for instead of a 
difference of only five hours and fifty-three minutes between 
the places of the sun and moon, which was the whole error 
of the Calippic period, this difference, in the period of 
eighty-four years, amounted to one day, six hours, and 
forty-one minutes. Buccheriua places the commencement 
of this cycle in the year 162 b.c. ; Prideaux in the year 
291 B.O. According to the account of Prideaux, the fifth 
cycle must have commenced in the year 46 of our era ; 
aud it was in this year, according to St Prosperns, that 
the Christians began to employ the J ewish cycle of eighty- 
four years, which they followed, though not uniformly, for 
the regulation of Easter, till the time of the Council of Nice. 

Soon after the Mcene council, the Jews, in imitation of 
the Christians, abandoned the cycle of eighty-four years, 
aud adopted that of Meton, by which their lunisolar year 
is regulated at the present day. This improvement was 
first proposed by Eabbi Samuel, rector of the Jewish school 
of Sora in Mesopotamia, and was finally accomplished in 
the year 360 of our era by Eabbi Hillel, who introduced 
that form of the year which the Jews at present follow, 
aud which, they say, is to endure till the coming of the 
Messiah. 

Till the 15th century the Jews usuaUy followed the era 
of the Seleucidm or of Contracts. Since that time they 
have generally employed a mundane era, and dated from 
the creation of the world, which, according to their com- 
putation, took place 3760 years and about three mouths 
before the commencement of our era. No rule can be 
given for determining with certainty the day on which 
any given Jewish year begins, without entering into the 
minutiae of their irregular and complicated calendar. A 
table comprising twelve cycles of Jewish years will be 
found at pp. 678, 679 of vol, iv. 

j^ra of Gonstantinople. 

This era, which is still used in the Greek Church, and 
was followed by the Eussians till the time of Peter the 
Great, dates from the creation of the world. The Incarna- 
tion falls in the year 5509, and corresponds, as in our era, 
with the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad. The civil 
year commences with the 1st of September; the ecclesiastical 
year sometimes with the 21st of March, sometimes with 
the 1st of April. It is not certain whether the year was 
considered at Constantinople as beginning with September 
before the separation of the Eastern and Western empires. 

At the commencement of our era there had elapsed 6508 
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j years and four months of the era of Constantinople. 

1 Hence the first eight months of the Christian year 1 coincide 
with the Constantinopolitan year 5609, while the last 
four mouths belong to the year 5510. In order, therefore, 
to find the year of Christ corresponding to any given year 
in the era of Constantinople, we have the following rule : — 
If the event took place between the 1st of January and 
the end of August, subtract 5508 from the giveu year ; 
hut if it happened between the 1st of September and the 
end of the year, subtract 5509. 

JGra of Alexandria, 

The chronological computation of Julius Africauus was 
adopted by the Christians of Alexandria, who accordingly 
reckoned 5500 years from the creation of Adam to the 
birth of Christ. But iu reducing Alexandrian dates to the 
common era, it must be observed that Julius Africanus 
placed the epoch of the Incarnation three years earlier than 
it is placed in the usual reckoning, so that the initial day 
of the Christian era fell in the year 5503 of the Alex- 
andrian era. This correspondence, however, continued only 
from the introduction of the era till the accession of 
Diocletian, when an alteration was made by dropping ten 
years in the Alexandrian account. Diocletian ascended 
the imperial throne in the year of Christ 284. According 
to the Alexandrian computation, this was the year 5787 
of the world, and 287 of the Incarnation ; but on this 
occasion ten years were omitted, and that year was thence- 
forth called the year 5777 of the world, and 277 of the 
Incarnation. There are, consequently, two distinct eras of 
Alexandria, the one being used before and the other after 
the accession of Diocletian. It is not known for what 
reason the altei-ation was made ; but it is conjectured that 
it was for the purpose of causing a new revolution of the 
cycle of nineteen years (which was introduced into the 
ecclesiastical computation about this time by Anatolius, 
bishop of Hierapoiis) to commence with the first year of 
the reign of Diocletian. In fact, 6777 being divided by 
19 leaves 1 for the year of the cycle. The Alexandrian 
era continued to be followed by the Copts in the 16th 
century, and is said to be still used in Abyssinia, 

Dates expressed according to this era a.’.'e reduced to the 
common era by subtracting 6502, up to the Alexandrian 
year 6786 inclusive, and after that year by subtracting 
6492 ; but if the date belongs to one of the four last 
months of the Christian year, we must subtract 6503 till 
the year 6786, and 6493 after that year. 

Mundane Era of Antioch. 

The chronological reckoning of Julius Africanus formed 
also the basis of the era of Antioch, which was adopted by 
the Christians of Syria, at the instance of Panodorus, an 
Egyptian monk, who flourished about the beginning of the 
4th century. Panodorus struck off ten years from the 
account of Julius Africanus with regard to the years of the 
world, and he placed the Incarnation three years later, 
referring it to the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad, as 
in the common era. Hence the era of Antioch differed 
from the original era of Alexandria by ten years ; but 
after the alteration of the latter at the accession of 
Diocletian, the two eras coincided. In reckoning from the 
Incarnation, however, there is a difference of seven years, 
that epoch being placed, in the reformed era of Alexandria, 
seven years later than in the mundane era of Antioch or in 
the Christian era. 

As the Syrian year began in autumn, the year of Christ 
corresponding to any year in the mundane era of Antioch 
is found by subtracting 6492 or 6493 according as the 
event falls between January and September or from Sep- 
tember to January. 
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Hra of Nahonassar. 

This era is famous in astronomy, liaving been generally 
followed by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, It is believed to 
have been in use from the very time of its origin ; for the 
observations of eclipses which were collected in Chaldea 
by Callisthenes, the general of Alexander, and transmitted 
by him to Aristotle, were for the greater part referred to 
the commencement of the reign of hlabonassar, founder of 
the kingdom of the Babylonians. It is the basis of the 
famous Canon of Kings, also called Mathematical Canon, 
preserved to us in the works of Ptolemy, which, before 
the recent astonishing discoveries at Nineveh, was the sole 
authentic monument of Assyrian and Babylonian history 
known to us. The epoch from which it is reckoned is 
precisely determined by numerous celestial phenomena 
recorded by Ptolemy, and corresponds to Wednesday at 
mid-day, the 26th of February of the year 747 before 
Christ. The year was in aU respects the same as the 
ancient Egyptian year. On account of the difference in 
the length of the Julian and Babylonian years, the con- 
version of dates according to the era of Nahonassar into 
years before Christ is attended with considerable trouble. 
The surest way is to follow a comparative table. Ere- 
q^uently the year cannot be fixed with certainty, unless we 
know also the month and the day. 

The Greeks of Alexandria formerly employed the era of 
Nabonaasar, with a year of 365 days ; but soon after the 
reformation of the calendar by Julius Caesar, they adopted, 
like other Eoman provincials, the Julian intercalation. 
At this time the first of Thoth had receded to the 29th of 
August. In the year 136 of our era, the first of Thoth 
in the ancient Egyptian year corresponded with the 20th 
of July, between which and the 29 th of August there are 
forty days. The adoption of the J ulian year must therefore 
have taken place about 160 years before the year 136 of 
our era (the difference between the Egyptian and Julian 
years being one day in four years), that is to say, about the 
year 25 b.o. In fact, the first of Thoth corresponded with 
the 29th of August in the Julian calendar, in the years 25, 
24, 23, and 22 b.o. 

Mra of the Seleucidce, or Macedonian Era. 

The era of the Seleucidse dates from the time of the 
occupation of Babylon by Seleucus Nicator, 311 years 
before Christ, in the year of Kome 442, and twelve years 
after the death of Alexander the Great. It was adopted 
not only in the monarchy of the Seleucidm but in general 
in all the Greek countries bordering on the Levant, was 
followed by tbe J ews till the 1 5th century, and is said to 
be used by some Arabians even at tbe present day. By 
the Jews it was called the Era of Contracts, because the 
Syrian governors compelled them to make use of it iu civil 
contracts; the writers of the hooks of Maccabees call it the 
Era of Kings. But notwithstanding its general prevalence 
in the East for many centuries, authors using it differ much 
with regard to their manner of expressing dates, in conse- 
quence of the different epochs adopted for the commence 
ment of the year. Among the Syrian Greeks the year 
began with the month Elul, which corresponds to our 
September. The Nestorians and Jacobites at the present 
day suppose it to begin with the following month, or 
October. The author of the first book of Maccabees 
makes the era commence with the month Nisan, or April ; 
and the author of the second book with the first Tishrin, 
or October. Albategni, a celebrated Arabian astronomer, 
dates from the 1st of October. Some of the Arabian 
writers, as Alfergani, date from the 1st of September. 
At Tyre the year was counted from the 19th of our 
October, at Gaza from the 28th of the same month, and at 
Damascus from the vernal equinox. These discrepancies 
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render it extremely difdcult to determine the exact corre- 
spondence of Macedonian dates with those of other eras ; 
and the difficulty is rendered still greater by the want of 
uniformity in respect of the length of the year. Some 
authors who follow the Maeedouian era, use the Egyptian 
or vague year of 365 days ; Albategni adopts the Julian 
year of 365J days. 

According to the computation most generally followed, 
the year 312 of the era of the Seleucida began on the 1st 
of September in the Julian year preceding the first of our 
era. Hence, to reduce a Macedonian date to the common 
era, subtract 311 years and four months. 

The names of the Syrian and Macedonian months, and 
their correspondence with the Homan months, are as 
follows : — 


Syrian. 

Macedonian. 

English. 

Elul. 

Gorpiaus. 

September. 

Tishrm I. 

Hyperheretseus. 

October. 

Tishrin II. 

Dins. 

November. 

Canun I. 

Apellasus. 

December. 

Canutt 11. 

Audynaeus. 

January, 

Sabat, 

Peritins. 

Pebniary. 

Adar. 

Dystrus. 

March. 

Nisan. 

Xanthieus. 

April. 

Ayar, 

Artemisius. 

May. 

Haziran. 

Dsesius. 

June. 

Tamus. 

Panemus. 

July. 

Ah. 

Lous 

August, 


Era of Alexander. 

Some of the Greek historians have assumed as a chron- 
ological epoch the death of Alexander the Great, which 
took place iu the year 325 B.O. The form of the year is 
the same as in the preceding era. This era has not been 
much followed ; but it requires to be noticed in order 
that it may not be confounded with the era of the Seleucidse. 

Erct of Tyre. 

The era of Tyre is reckoned from the 1 9th of October, or 
the beginning of the Macedonian month Hyperheretseus, 
in the year 126 b.o. In order, therefore, to reduce it to 
the common era, subtract 125 ; and when the date is b.o., 
subtract it from 126. Dates expressed according to this era 
occur only on a few medals, and in the acts of certain 
councils. 

Caesarean Era of Antioch. 

This era was established to commemorate the victory 
obtained by Julius Csesar on the plains of Pharsalia, on 
the 9th of August in the year 48 b.o., and the 706th of 
Eome. The Syrians computed it from their month Tishrin 
I. ; but the Greeks threw it back to the month Gorpiseus 
of the preceding year. Hence- there is a difference of el even 
months between the epochs assumed by the Syrians and 
the Greeks. According to the computation of the Greeks, 
the 49th year of the Caesarean era began in the autumn of 
the year preceding the commencement of the Christian era; 
and, according to the Syrians, the 49th year began in the 
autumn of the first year of the Incarnation. It is followed 
by Evagriim in his Ecclesiastical History. 

Julian Era, 

The Julian era commences with the 1st of January, 
forty-five years B.o. It was designed to commemorate the 
reformation of the Roman calendar by Julius Csesar. 

Era of Spain, or of the Ccesars. 

The conquest of Spain by Augustus, which was com- 
pleted in the thirty-ninth year b.o., gave rise to this era, 
which began with Ihe first day of the following year, and 
was long imed in Spain and Portugal, and gener^y in all 
the Roman provinces subdued by the Visigoths, both in 
Africa and the South of France. Several of the councils 
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of Carthage, and also that of Arles, are dated according to 
this era. After the 9 th century it became usual to join 
with it in public acts the year of the Incarnatioii. It was 
followed in Catalonia till the year 1180, in the kingdom of 
Aragon till 1360, in Valencia till 1358, and in Castile till 
1382. In Portugal it is said to have been in use so late as 
the ykr 1415, or 1422, though it would seem that after the 
establishment of the Portuguese monarchy, no other era 
was used in the public acts of that country than that of the 
Incarnation. As the era of Spain commenced with the 1st 
of January, and the months and days of the year are those 
of the Julian calendar, any date is reduced to the common 
era by subtracting thirty-eigbt from the number of the 
year. 

Era of Actium, and Era of Augustus. 

This era was established to commemorate the battle of 
Actium, which was fought on the 3d of September, in the 
year 31 b.c., and in the 15th of the Julian era. By the 
Romans the era of Actium was considered as commencing 
on the 1st of January of the 16th of the Julian era, which 
is the 30th B.C. The Egyptians, who used this era till the 
time of Diocletian, dated its commencement from the 
beginning of their month Thoth, or the 29th of August^ 
and the Eastern Greeks from the 2d of September. By 
the latter it was also called the era of Antioch, and it con- 
tinued to be used till the 9th century. It must not be 
confounded with the Osesarean era of Antioch, which began 
seventeen years earlier. Many of the medals struck hy the 
city of Antioch in honour of Augustus are dated according 
to this era 

Besides the era of Actium, there was also an Augustan 
era, which commenced four years later, or 27 b.c,, the year 
in which Augustus prevailed on the senate and people of 
Rome to decree him the title of Augustus, and to confirm 
him in the supreme power of the empire. 

Era of Diocletian, or Era of Martyrs. 

It has been already stated that the Alexandrians, at the 
accession of the Emperor Diocletian, made an alteration in 
their mundane era, by striking off ten years from their 
reckoning. At the same time they established a new era, 
which is still followed by the Ahyssinians and Copts. It 
commences with the 29th of August (the first day of the 
Egyptian year) of the year 284 of our era, which was the 
first of the reign of Diocletian. The denomination of Era 
of Martyrs, subsequently given to it in commemoration 
of the persecution of the Christians, would seem to imply 
that its commencement ought to be referred to the year 
303 of our era, for it was in that year that Diocletian 
issued his famous edict ; but the practice of dating from 
the accession of Diocletian has prevailed. The ancient 
Egyptian year consisted of 365 days ; but after the 
introduction of the Julian calendar, the astronomers of 
Alexandria adopted an intercalary year, and added six 
additional days instead of five to the end of the last month 
of every fourth year. The year thus became exactly 
similar to the J ulian year. The Egyptian intercalary year, 
however, does not correspond to the Julian leap year, but 
is the year immediately preceding ; and the intercalation 
takes place at the end of the year, or on the 29th of 
August* Hence the first three years of the Egyptian 
intercalary period commence on the 29 th of our August, 
and the fourth commences on the 30th of that month. 
Before the end of that year the Julian intercalation takes 
place, and the beginning of the following Egyptian year is 
restored to the 29th of August. Hence to reduce a date 
according to this era to our own reckoning, it is necessary, 
for common years, to add 283 years and 240 days ; but if 
the date belongs to the first three months of the year 


following the intercalation, or, which is the same thing, if 
in the third year of the Julian cycle it falls between the 
30th of August and the end of the year, we must add 283 
years and 241 days. The Ethiopians do not reckon the 
years from the beginning of the era in a consecutive series, 
but employ a period of 532 years, after the expiration of 
which they again begin with 1. This is the Dionysian or 
Great Paschal Period, and is formed by the multiplication 
of the numbers 28 and 19, that is, of the solar and lunar 
cycles, into each other. 

The following are the names of the Ethiopian or Abys- 
sinian months, with the days on which they begin in the 
Julian calendar, or old style : — 

Mascaram ... 29th August. Magabit. , .25th February. 

Tikmitb 28tli September. Miazia . .27th March. 

Hadar.... 28tli October. Gimbot ....26th April. 

Tacsam ,27th bToTember. Sene .. . 26th May. 

Tir 2Hh December, H.amle 25th June, 

Yacatit.. , .26th January. Nahasse 25th July. 

The additional or epagomenal days begin on the 24th of 
August. In intercalary years the first seven mouths com- 
mence one day later. The Egyptian months, followed by 
the modern Copts, agree with the above in every respect 
excepting the names. 

Indiction, 

The cycle of Indiction, already explained at p. 670 of 
vol. iv., was very generally followed in the Roman empire 
for some centuries before the adoption of the Christian era. 
Three Indictions may be distinguished ; but they differ 
only in regard to the commencement of the year. 

1. The Constant inopolitan Indiction, like the Greek 
year, commenced with the month of September. This 
was followed in the Eastern empire, and in some instances 
also in France. 

2. The Imperial or Consiantinian Indiction is so called 
because its establishment is attributed to Constantine. 
This was also called the Caesarean Indiction. It com- 
mences on the 24th of September. It is not unfrequently 
met with in the ancient chronicles of France and England. 

3. The Roman or Pontifical Indiction began on the 
25th of December or 1st of January, according as the 
Christian year was held to commence on the one or other 
of these days. It is often employed in papal bulls, 
especially after the time of Gregory VII., and traces of 
its use are found in early French authors. 

Era of the Armenians. 

The epoch of the Armenian era is that of the Council of 
Tiben, in which the Armenians consummated their schism 
from the Greek Church by condemning the acts of the 
Council of Ohalcedon ; and it corresponds to Tuesday, the 
9th of July of the year 652 of the Incarnation. In their 
civil affairs the Armenians follow the ancient vague year 
of the Egyptians ; but their ecclesiastical year, which 
begins on the 11th of August, is regulated in the same 
manner as the Julian year, every fourth year consisting 
of 366 days, so that Easter and the other festivals are 
retained at the same place in the seasons as well as in the 
civil year. The Armenians also make use of the mundane 
era of Constantinople, and sometimes conjoin both methods 
of computation in the same documents. In their cor- 
respondence and transactions with Europeans, they generally 
follow the era of the Incarnation, and adopt the J ulian 
year. 

To reduce the civ’il dates of the Armenians to the 
Christian era, proceed as follows. Since the epoch is the 
9th of July, there were 176 days from the beginning of 
the Armenian era to the end of the year 652 of our era ; 
and since 662 was a leap year, the year 653 began a Julian 
intercalary period. Multiply, therefore, the number of 
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Armenian years elapsed by 365 ; add the number of days 
from the commencement of the current year to the given 
date ; subtract 176 from the sum^ and the remainder will 
be the number of days from the 1st of January 553 to the 
given date. This number of days being reduced to Julian 
years, add the result to 552, and the sum gives the day in 
the Julian year, or old style. 

In the ecclesiastical reckoning the year begins on the 
11th of August. To reduce a date expressed in this 
reckoning to the Julian date, add 551 years, and the days 
elapsed from the 1st of January to the 10th of August, 
both inclusive, of the year 552, — that is to say (since 552 
is a leap year), 223 days. In leap years, one day must be 
subtracted if the date falls between the 1st of March and 
10th of August. 

The following are the Armenian ecclesiastical months 
with their correspondence with those of the Julian 
calendar : — 

1. Favazardi begins 11th August. 

2. Hori 10th September 

3. Sahomi 1 0th October. 

4. Dre Thari . 9th ITovember. 

5. Kagotha 9th December. 

6. Aracz . . . . . 8th January. 

7. Malegi 7th Fehniary. 

8. Arcki 9th March. 

9. Angi 8th April. 

10. Mariri 8th May. 

11. Marcacz 7th June. 

12. Herodiez Hh July, 

To complete the year, five complementary days are added 
in common years, and six in leap years, 

Mahometan Era, or Era of the Hegira. 

The era in use among the Turks, Arabs, and other 
Mahometan nations is that of the Hegira or Heji'a, the 
flight of the prophet from Mecca to Medina, 622 a.b. Its 
commencement, however, does not, as is sometimes stated, 
coincide with the very day of the flight, but precedes it by 
sixty-eight days. The prophet, after leaving Mecca, to 
escape the pursuit of his enemies, the Koreishites, hid 
himself with his friend Abubekr in a cave near Mecca, and 
there lay for three days. The departure from the cave 
and setting out on the way to Medina is assigned to the 
ninth day of the third month, Rabia I. — corresponding to 
the 22d of September of the year 622 a.d. The era begins 
from the first day of the month of Moharram preceding the 
flight, or first day of that Arabian year, which coincides 
with Friday, July 16, 622 a.d. It is necessary to re- 
member that by astronomers and by some historians the 
era is assigned to the preceding day, July 15. It is stated 
by D’Herbelot that the era of the Hegira was instituted by 
Omar, the second caliph, in imitation of the Christian era 
of the martyrs. (For details of the Mahometan year, names 
and length of months, and for the method of reduction of 
Mahometan dates to Christian, see vol. iv. pp. 679-681). 

Era of Tezdegird, or Persian or Gelaloean Era. 

This era commences with the elevation of Yezdegird HI. 
to the throne of Persia, on the 16th of June in the year of 
our era 632. TiU the year 1079 the Persian year 
resembled that of the ancient Egyptians, consisting of 365 
days without intercalation ; but at that time the Persian 
calendar was reformed by Gelal-ed-din Malek Shah, sultan 
of Khorasan, and a method of intercalation adopted wMch, 
though less convenient, is considerably more accurate than 
the Julian. The intercalary period is 33 years, — one day 
being added to the common year seven times successively 
at the end of four years, and the eighth intercalation being 
deferred till the end of the fifth year (see vol. iv. p, 667). 
This era was at one period universally adopted in Persia, 
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and it still continues to be followed by the Parsees of 
India. The months consist of thirty days each, and each 
day is distinguished by a difierent name. According to 
Alfergani, the names of the Persian months are as 
follows : — 

Afrudin-meh. Merded-meh. Adar-meh. 

Ardisascht-meh. Schaharir-meh. Di-meh. 

Cardi-meh. Mahar-meh. Behen-meh. 

Tir-meh. Aben-meh, Affirer-meh. 

The five additional days (in intercalary years six) are 
named Mnsteraca. 

As it does not appear that the above-mentioned rule of 
intercalation was ever regularly followed, it is impossible 
to assign exactly the days on which the different years 
begin. In some provinces of India the Parsees begin the 
year with September, in others they begin it with October, 
We have stated that the era began with the 16th June 
632. But the vague year, which was followed till 1079, 
anticipated the Julian year by one day every four years. 
In 44:7 years the anticipation would amount to about 112 
days, and the beginning of the year would in conseq[uence 
be thrown back to near the beginning of the Julian year 
632. To the year of the Persian era, therefore, add 631, 
and the sum wiU be the year of our era in which the 
Persian year begins. 

Chinese Chronology, 

From the time of the Emperor Yaou, upwards of 2000 
years b.c., the Chines© had two different years, — a civil 
year, which was regulated by the moon, and an astro- 
nomical year, which was solar. The civil year consisted 
in general of twelve months or lunations, but occasionally 
a thirteenth was added, in order to preserve its correspond- 
ence with the solar year. Even at that early period the 
solar or astronomical year consisted of 36 6 1 days, like our 
Julian year; and it was arranged in the same manner, a 
day being intercalated every fourth year. 

Accor(ting to the missionary Gaubil, the Chinese divided 
the day into 100 he, each he into 100 minutes, and each 
minute into 100 seconds. This practice continued to pre- 
vail till the 17th century, when, at the instance of the 
Jesuit Schall, president of the tribunal of mathematics, 
they adopted the European method of dividing the day 
into twenty-four hours, each hour into sixty minutes, and 
each minute into sixty seconds. The civil day commences 
at midnight and ends at the midnight following. 

Since the accession of the emperors of the Han dynasty, 
206 B.c,, the civil year of the Chinese has begun with the 
first day of that moon in the course of which the sun 
enters into the sign of the zodiac which corresponds with 
our sign Pisces. From the same period also, they have 
employed, in the adjustment of their solar and lunar years, 
a period of nineteen years, twelve of which are common, 
contmning twelve lunations each, and the remaining seven 
intercalary, containing thirteen lunations. It is not, how- 
ever, precisely known how they distributed their months of 
thirty and twenty-nine days, or, as they termed them, great 
and small moons. This, with other matters appertaining 
to the calendar, was probably left to be regulated from 
time to time by the mathematical tribunal 

The Chinese divide the time of a complete revolution of 
the sun with regard to the solstitial points into twelve equal 
portions, each corresponding to thirty days, ten hours, 
thirty laainntes. Each of these periods, which is denomin- 
ated a tsee, is subdivided into two equal portions called 
chmig-hi and tsie-ki, the chnng-hi denoting the first half of 
the tsee, and the tsie-ki the latter half. Though the tsee are 
thus strictly portions of solar time, yet, what is remarkable, 
though not peculiar to China, they give their name to 
the lunar months, each month or lunation having the 
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name of tlie clmng-hi or sign at which the sun arrives 
during that month. As the tsee is longer than a synodic 
revolution of the moon, the sun cannot arrive twice at a 
cTiung-hi during the same lunation; and as there are only 
twelve ts'eS, the year can contain only twelve months having 
different names. It must happen sometimes that in the 
course of a lunation the sun enters into no new sign ; in 
this case the month is intercalary, and is called by the same 
name as the preceding month. 

Eor chronological purposes, the Chinese, in common 
with some other nations of the east of Asia, employ cycles 
of sixty, by means of which they reckon their days, moons, 
and years. The days are distributed in the calendar into 
cycles of sixty, in the same manner as ours are distributed 
into weeks, or cycles of seven. Each day of the cycle has 
a particular name , and as it is a usual practice, in 
mentioning dates, to give the name of the day along with 
that of the moon and the year, this arrangement affords 
great facilities in verifying the^epochs of Chinese chronology. 
The order of the days in the cycle is never interrupted by 
any intercalation that may be necessary for adjusting the 
months or years. The moons of the civil year are also 
distinguished by their place in the cycle of sixty ; and as 
the intercalary moons are not reckoned, for the reason 
before stated, namely, that during one of these lunations 
the sun enters into no new sign, there are only twelve 
regular moons in a year, so that the cycle is renewed every 
five years. Thus the first moon of the year 1873 being the 
first of a new cycle, the first moon of every sixth year, 
reckoned backwards or forwards from that date, as 1868, 
1863, &c., or 1877, 1882, &c,, will also commence a new 
lunar cycle of sixty moons. In regard to the years, the 
arrangement is exactly the same. Each has a distinct 
number or name which marks its place in the cycle, and as 
this is generally given in referring to dates, along with the 
other chronological characters of the year, the ambiguity 
which arises from following a fluctuating or uncertain epoch 
is entirely obviated. The present cycle began in the year 
1864 of our era; the year 1876 is consequently the 13th 
of the current cycle. 

The cycle of sixty is formed of two subordinate cycles or 
series of characters, one of ten and the other of twelve, 
which are joined together so as to afford sixty different 
comhinations. The names of the characters in the cycle 
of ten, which are called celestial signs, are — 

1. KeS; 2. Yih; 3. Ping; 4. Ting; 5. Woo ; 

6. Ke; 7. Kang; 8. Sin; 9, Jin; 10. Kwei; 
and in the series of 12, denominated terrestrial signs, 

1. Tsze ; 2. Ohow ; 3. Yin ; 4. Maou ; 5. Shin ; 6. Sze; 

7. Woo ; 8. We ; 9. Shin ; 10, Yew ; 11. Seiih; 12. Hae. 

The name of the first year, or of the first day, in the 
sexagenary cycle is formed by combining the first words 
in each of the above series ; the second is formed by com- 
bining the second of each series, and so on to the tenth, 
Eor the next year the first word of the first series is com- 
bined with the eleventh of the second, then the second of 
the first series with the twelfth of the second, after this 
the third of the first series with the first of the second, and 
so on till the sixtieth combination, when the last of the first 
series concurs with the last of the second. Thus Kea-tsze 
is the name of the first year, Ylh-Chow that of the second, 
Kea-seuh that of the eleventh, Y!h-hae that of the twelfth, 
Ping-tsze that of the thirteenth, and so on. The order of 
proceeding is obvious. 

In the Chinese history translated into the Tatar dialect 
by order of the emperor Kang-he, who died in 1721, 
the characters of the cycle begin to appear at the year 2357 
B.C. From this it has been inferred that the Chinese 
empire was established previous to that epoch ; but it is 
obviously 80 easy to extend the cycles backwards indefinitely, 
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that the inference can have very little weight. The 
characters given to that year 2357 b.o. are Kea-shin, which 
denote the 41st of the cycle. We must, therefore, suppose 
the cycle to have begun 2397 B.o., or forty years before 
the reign of Yaou, This is the epoch assumed by the authors 
of 11 Art de Verifier les Bates. The mathematical tribunal 
has, however, from time immemorial counted the first 
year of the first cycle from the eighty-first of Yaou, that is 
to say, from the year 2277 b.o. 

Since the year 163 b.o. the Chinese writers have adopted 
the practice of dating the year from the accession of the 
reigning emperor. An emperor, on succeeding to the 
throne, gives a name to the years of his reign. He 
ordains, for example, that they shall be called Ta-te. In 
consequence of this edict, the following year is called the 
first of Ta-te, and the succeeding years the second, third, 
fourth, <fec., of Ta-te, and so on, till it pleases the same 
emperor or his successor to ordain that the years shall be 
called by some other appellation. The periods thus formed 
are called by the Chinese Men-hao. According to this 
method of dating the years a new era commences with 
every reign ; and the year corresponding to a Chinese date 
can only be found when we have before us a catalogue of 
the Kien-hao, with their relation to the years of our era. 

The Chinese chronology is discussed with ample detail 
by Freret, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptiom, 
tom. xviii. ; and an abridgment of his memoir is given in 
BArt de T'erifier les Bates (tom. ii. p. 284, et seq. ; ed, in 
4to, 1818), from which the preceding account is principally 
taken. 

Indian Chronology. 

The method of dividing and reckoning time followed by 
the various nations of India resembles in its general 
features that of the Chinese, but is rendered still more 
complex by the intermixture of Mahometan with Hindu 
customs. Like the Chinese, the Hindus have a solar year, 
which is generally followed in the transaction of public 
business, especially since the introduction of European 
power ; and they have also a lunar year, which regulates 
their religious festivals, and which they follow in their 
domestic arrangements. Their solar year, or rather sidereal 
year, is measured by the time in which the sun returns to 
the same star, and is consequently longer than our astro- 
nomical year, by the whole quantity of the precession of 
the equinoxes. It is reckoned by the Hindus at 365 days, 
6 hours, 12 minutes, 30 seconds, and consequently exceeds 
a Gregorian year by one day in sixty years. The Indian 
zodiac is divided into twelve solar and twenty-eight lunar 
signs ; and the year begins with the sun’s arrival at the 
first degree of the first sign. The month is the time the sun 
takes to pass through one sign ; and as each sign contains 
the same number of degrees, the months vary somewhat in 
length, according as the sun is nearer the apogee or the 
perigee. The longest month may contain 31 days, 14 hours, 
39 minutes, and the shortest only 29 days, 8 hours, 21 
minutes. The civil months, however, depend solely on 
the moon ; though, with the same perversion of ingenuity 
which we have already remarked with regard to the 
Chinese, and of which it would be difficult to find an 
example except in the east of Asia, they derive their names 
from the solar signs of the zodiac. The first civil month 
commences with the day after the full moon of that luna- 
tion in the course of which the sun enters the first Hindu 
sign, and so on with the others. When the sun enters 
into no new sign during the course of a lunation, the month 
is intercalary, and is called by the name of that which pre- 
cedes or follows it, which some prefix to distinguish it from 
the regular month. In some provinces of India, as in 
Bengal, the civil month commences with the day after the 
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new moon ; T)ut in tlie upper or northern provinces, it 
begins, as we have stated, with the day after the full moon. 
T’rom the manner in which they are reckoned, it is evident 
that the Hindu months, both solar and lunar, neither con- 
sist of an entire number of days, nor are reg^ated by any 
cycle, but depend solely on the motion of the sun and 
moon. The time of their commencement is different on 
every different meridian ; and a Hindu has no means of 
knowing beforehand on what day any month begins, 
excepting by consulting his almanac. The civil day in all 
parts of India begins at sunrise. 

The Hindu eras have been the subject of much con- 
troversy. According to the dreams of Indian mythology, 
the duration of the world is limited to four or ages, 
three of which have already passed, and the fourth, which 
is the kali-yug, is the last and most deteriorated. It is 
this only which has any reference to authentic chronology. 
It forms the principal era of India, and comprehends 
several others in common use, as the era of Yicramaditya, 
the era of Salivahana, the Bengalee era, and the cycle of 
sixty years. 

The Kali-yug commenced in the year 3101 B.a The 
year is sidereal, and begins when the sun enters the first 
sign of the Hindu zodiac, which at present happens about 
the 1 1 th of April. Owing to the precession of the equinoxes 
the beginning of the year advances in the seasons at the 
rate of about one day in sixty years. 

The Hr a of Yicramaditya is reckoned from the year 57 
E.-0., which corresponds to 3044 of the Kali-yug. This 
era, the years of which are called Baimat, prevails chiefly 
in the higher or northern provinces of India, and in 
Guzerat. Its name is derived from that of a sovereign of 
Malwa, who, by defeating Saka, king of Delhi, acquired 
possession of the principal throne of India. Whether the 
year from which it is reckoned was that of the accession or 
death of this prince is uncertain. The years are reckoned 
in the same manner as those of the Kali-yug ; and it may 
be remarked of the Indian eras in general that, though 
some of them profess to be counted from the deaths of 
their kings, or other historical events, they all commence 
at the time the suu reaches the same point in his annual 
course through the zodiac. 

The Era of Salimhana is the year 78 A.D., which 
corresponds to 3179 of the Kali-yug, and 135 of the 
Yicramaditya. The name is derived from Salivahan, who 
is said to have reigned many years over the kingdom of 
Narsinga, and to have been a liberal encourager of the arts 
and sciences. It is generally used in records or writings 
of importance, but is most prevalent in the southern 
provinces of Hindustan. The years are called Saha. 

The Fuslee Eva, from the near coincidence of its dates 
with those of the Hegira, seems to have been imposed on 
the natives of India by their Mahometan conquerors. It 
is principally used in revenue transactions, and is pretty 
generally known over India. There are several eras of this 
name; but the most common is that which is reckoned 
from the year 690 a.d. At Madras the commencement of 
the Fuslee year is fixed on the 12th of July. In Bengal it 
begins in September, or with the full moon preceding the 
autumnal equinox. 

The Bengalee Em is also supposed to be derived from 
the Hegira ; but tbe year is measured by solar time, and 
therefore differs entirely from the Mahometan year, which 
is purely lunar. At the present time the Bengalee epoch 
is about nine years later than the Hegira, — ^the year 1246 
of the Hegira having commenced in July 1829, and the 
Bengalee year 1236 in April 1829. The sidereal year 
exceeds the lunar year by 10 days 21| hours nearly; con- 
sequently, by reckoning backwards, it will be found that 
the dates of the Bengalee era and of the Hegira coincided 
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about the middle of the 16fch century. History is silent 
on the subject; but it seems probable, that though the 
epoch of the Hegira was partially adopted in India, the 
Hindus pertinaciously resisted all attempts to disturb their 
ancient methods of reckoning the subdivisions of the 
year. 

Besides the Indian eras here enumerated, there are some 
others which are less generally known, or which are 
followed only in particular provinces. The cycle of sixty 
years is also sometimes used, particularly in connection 
with the era of Yicramaditya. According to the Bengal 
account, the first cycle began 3185 years b.c,; and tbe year 
1876 of our era is consequently the twenty-first of the 
eigbty-fifth cycle. In the Telinga account tbe first cycle 
began 3114 b.c.; and the year 1876 is the tenth of the 
eighty-fourth cycle. 

Fuller information regarding Indian chronology will be 
found in Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities (1868), 
vol. ii., Warren’s Kola Sanhalita (1826), and Burnett’s 
Elements of South Indian Palaeography (1874), 

^Principal Works on Chronology. 

To meet tbe wants of those who may desire to enter 
more fully into chronological studies, we subjoin a list of 
the leading works on the subject. In addition to tbe early 
Greek writings already named, there are the forty boolb 
(some fifteen only extant in their entirety) of universal 
history compiled (about 8 b.c.) by Diodorus Siculus, and 
arranged in tbe form of annals ; th© PmtaUhlos of Julius 
Africanus (about 220-230 a.d.); the treatise of Censorinus 
eutitled Ee die natali, written 238 a.d. ; the Chrmiicm, in 
two books, of Eusebius Pampbili, bishop of Osesarea 
(about 325 a.d.), distinguished as the first book of a 
purely chronological character which has come down to us; 
and three important works forming parts of the Corpus 
Scriptoruni Eistorice Byzantinae, namely, the Chrono- 
graphia of Georgius Syncellus (800 a.d.), the Qhrmo- 
grapMa of Johannes Malalas (9th century), and the 
Ghronicon Paschale. 

Among the very numerous modern works on Chronology, 
the naost important are the following, which are arranged 
in the order of their publication : — 

1683, D& Smmlatime Tempormi, by Joseph Sealiger, in which 
were laid the foundations of modem chronological science. 

1603. Opus Ghi'onologicum, hy Sethus Calvisiua. 

1627. De Poctnna Temporum, by Petavius (Denis Petau), with 
its continuation published in 1630, and an abridgment entitled 
Baiimarium Tempmnm., in 1633-1634. 

1650. Atmales Veteris et Novi Testamenti, by Archbishop TJssher, 
whose dates have by some means gained a place in the authorized 
version of the Bihle. 

1651. Begia Epitome Histones Sacrce et Profanes, hy Philippe 
Labbe, of -which a French version was also published. 

1669. IivMniiiemvfm, Ghronologicanem libri dm, by Bishop Beve- 
ridge. 

1672. Ghremicus Ganon JSgypiiacns, Ehrmcies, et Orescus, by Sir 
John Marsham. 

1687. HAidiquiU des Temps r^tabUe et dlf endue, by Panl Pezron, 
with its Defense, 1691. 

1701. De Veteribus Gfrescorum. Jtaimnorwmgiie Gydis, by Henry 
Dodwell. 

1728. The Ghronology of Aneunt Kingdoms emnended, by Sir 
Isaac Hewton, remarkable as an attempt to construct a system on 
ne-w bases, independent of the Greek chronologers, 

1738. Ohrmologie de Vhistoire sednte, by Alphonse des YignoUes, 

1744. TeibUUes edvremhyiqws de Thisterire u/niverselle, by 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy. 

1760. The first edition in one vol. 4to of HAri de Verifier les 
Hates, which in its third edition (1818-1831) appeared in 88 yols. 
8vo , a colossal monument of the learning and labours of various 
members of the Benedictine Congregation of Saint-Maur. 

1762. Chronological Antiquities, by John Jackson. 

1764. Ghremology emd History of the World, by John Blair; new 
edition, much enlarged, 1857. 

1784. A System of Chronology, by Playfair. 
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1799. Eandiuch der QescMcUe dee SlciaUn dos AUertlmms, "by 
A. H. L. Heeren. 

1303. Handbueh der alien GfescMeJite, Gcograp7m,undCiironologie, 
In* G. G. Bredow, with, his Exstorische TabelUn. 

‘ 1809-1814, New Analysis of Chronology, by William Hales. 

1819. Annales Veterum Negnarum, by C. G Zmnpt. 

1821. Tableaux histmques, chronologiques, et giograyghigues, by 
Buret de Longchamps. „ . „ . , tt 

1824-1834. Fasti Eellentci, and 1845-1850, Fasti Romam, by H. 
EjTies Clinton. Epitomes of these elaborate works were published, 

^^1825-1826. Eandbuch der rmthematischen und teclirviscTien Ghrono- 
lorjir, by Christian Ludwig Ideler ; and his LehrbuNi der Qhronologie, 
li'll. 

1833. The Chronology of Eistory, by Su’ Harris Nicolas. 

1852. Fasti Temporis Gatlwliei, by Edward Greswell ; and by 
the same author, 1854, Ongines Kalendance ItaVktx; and 1862, 
Origincs Ealendarice Eellenicce. 

1865. Fasti Sacri, a key to the chronology of the Hew Testament, 
by Thomas Lewin. 

1869. Manual of Ancient Eistm-y, by G Rawlinson 
1872. Eneijclopcedia of Chronology, by B. B. Woodward and W. 
L. E. Cates. 

1875. EandbooTo of Rules and Tables for verifying dates with the 
Christian Fra, by E. A. Bond. 

1875. The Assyrian Fponym Canon, by George Smith. 


CHEOlirOLOGICAL TaBLE 

Of the •^irid'pal eveiifs of political and military history, 
with notices of great men and famous books, and of the 
most important inventions and discoveries, from the 
earliest times to the cbse of the year 1875. 

Ohronological tables, however unattractive to minds 
whose inclinations or occupations do not lie in the direction 
of them, are of much value and real interest for those 
who have knowledge and occasion to make a right use of 
them. To the historical student they not only serve as 
a storehouse of individual facts with dates, but by the 
orderly juxtaposition and sequence of these they indicate 
relations. They are maps on which are delineated or 
suggested the lines of the main currents in the ocean of 
human history. When the student, engaged on any 
special series of events, desires to find their place and 
surroundings in world-history, he has but to turn to such 
tables, and a glance or two will inform him 
In the preparation of tbe subjoined table great pains 
have been taken to bring it as closely as possible into agree- 
ment with the results of recent historical and chronological 
determinations. Events and dates of purely legendary 
character, once accepted as historical facts witb unques- 
tioning acquiescence, have no place in it and the whole 
has been subjected to a searching examination and com- 
parison witb the best sources of information. The con- 
flict of the authorities makes absolute certainty in many 
cases unattainable. The reader will therefore remember 
in using the table, that, as differences and authorities can- 
not be given, the dates are necessarily in some cases ap- 
proximate or probable only. 

_ 2234. B.o. Alleged beginning of Chaldeean astronomical ohserv- 
tions sent by CalEsthenes to Aristotle; the earliest extant is of 
720 B. 0. 

2200 {circa). The Hia dynasty in. China founded. 

2000 {circa). Cuneiform wilting probably in use (deciphered 
by Grotefend, 1802 A n.) 

1582. Beginning of chronology of Arundehan (Parian) marbles. 
(Brought to England, 1627 A.n.) 

1500 {circa). Date of the oldest papyri extant. 

1273. Eise of Assyrian empire, according to Kawlmson. 

1160 (circa). Cylinder inscription of Tiglath-Pileser, king of 
Assyria (deciphered, 1857 a.d.) 

1100 {circa). The C!how dynasty in China founded. 

1066. David king of Israel. 

1012. Building of Solomon’s Temple. 

989-959. Capture of Jerusalem by Shishank (Shishak), king of 
Egypt, in this period. \ e 


909 B.c. Commencement of Assyiuan canon, which ter- 
minates 640 B.o. (Discovered and published by Kawlinson, 1862 
A.I).) 

900. Erection of North-West Palace of Nimroud, according 
to Layai'd. 

884 (?). Legislation of Lycurgua at Spaita. 

776. Olympiad of Corcehus The first authentic date in Greek 
history. 

770. Invasion of Palestine by Pul, king of Assyria. 

753. Foundation of Eome, according to Varro. 

747 Babylon independent under N abonassar. 

743-723 First Messenian war. 

727. Eeligious reformation under Hezekiah, king of Judah. 

721 Samaria taken by Sargon, king of Assyria. Overthrow of 
the kingdom of Israel, Captivity of the ten tribes, 

711 {circa). Invasion of Judah by Sennacherib. 

685-668. Second Messenian war, under Aristomenes 

684. Archonship at Athens made annual. 

667-625. Eeign of Assur-hani-pal, kmg of Asspia, 

659. Foundation of Byzantium by Megarians. 

640. Eehgious reformation under Josiah, kmg of Judah. 

632. Invasion of Assyria by Scyths. 

625 (606 2). FaE of Nineveh, Babylon independent under 
Nabopolassar 

624. Legislation of Draco, archon at Athens. 

610. Battle of Megiddo. Death of Josiah 

598. Siege and capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. Second 
captivity. 

694. Legislation of Solon, archon at Athens. 

688. The Pythian games begin to he celebrated every five 


years. _ , . 

685. Death of Periander, tyrant of Corinth forty years. Eclipse 
of the sun, predicted by Thales (*). 

579. Tyre taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 

569. Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest of Egypt. 

560 Pisistratus tyrant of Athens (died, 627). 

569. Anacreon begins to be known (still living in 529). 

656. Birth of Simonides (died, 467). 

654 (?). Conquest of Lydia and capture of Croesus by Cyrus, king 
of Persia. 

549. Death of Phalaris tyrant of Agi’igontum. 

540-510 (?). Pythagoras flourished. 

538. Babylon taken by Cyrus. The Jews soon after return to 
Judea. 

636. The Jews, under Zerubhabel, begin to rebuild the Temple. 

536. Thespis first exhibits tragedy. 

632, Polycrates tyi’ant of Samos (put to death, 622). 

629 Death of Cyrus Accession of Camhyses. 

626. Battle of Pelusium. Conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. 
Birth of .ffischylus (died, 466). 

621-485. Eeign of Darius Hystaspis, king of Persia. Inscription 
of Belustun (translated by Kawlinson, 1846 A.D.) 

620. Decree of Darius for rebuilding the Temple at Jerusalem. 

518. Birth of Pindar (died, 439). 

610. The Pisistratidce expelled from Athens. Democratic Govern- 
ment restored. 

508. First treaty between Eome and Carthago. 

507, 506. Conquest of Thrace, Pseonia, and Macedonia by Darius, 

600. Burning of Sardis by the louians and Athenians, _ 

497. Battle of Lake Kegillus. First autlieiitic date in Koinaii 
history. 

495. Birth of'Sophocles (died, 406). 

492. First Persian expedition, under Mardonius, against Greece, 

490, Second Persian expedition, under Datis and Artaphernes. 
Victory of Miltiades at Marathon. 

485. Accession of Xerxes, king of Persia. Golon, tyrant of 
Syracuse. 

484. Eeeovery of Egypt by the Persians. Birth of Herodotus 
(died, after 409). 

483. Ostracism of Aristides the Just by the Athenians, 

481. Expedition of Xerxes to Greece. 

480. Battle of Thermopylae, — ^fall of Leonidas. Battle of Salarnis, 
— victory of Themistocles. Occupation of Athens by Xerxes. First 
Carthaginian invasion of Sicily. Defeat of Carthaginians by Gelon 
at Himera. Birth of Euripides (died, 406), 

480-450. Anaxagoras teaches philosophy at Athens . 

479. Occupation of Athens by Mardonius. Battles of Platsea 
and Mycale. Siege of Sestos. Departure of Xerxes from Greece. 

477. Bogimiing of Athenian supremacy. 

471. Ostracism of Themistocles. Birth of Thucydides (died, 
after 403 ?). 

470 . Victoiy of Oimon over the Persians at the Eurymedon. 

469. Pericles begins to take part in public affairs at Athens. _ 

468. Birth of Socrates. Destruction of Myceiise by the Argives. 

466. Flight of Themistocles to Persia. Siege of Naxos, Battles 
at the Eurymedon. 

465. Death of Xerxes. 
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iSi B.o. Eevolt of the Helots at Sparta. Third (fourth?) Mes- 
scniaa war, which lasts ten. years. 

460. Eerolt of Egypt (suppressed, 455). Births of Democritus 
and Hippocrates (both died, 357). 

459. Gorgias flourished. 

458. Birth of Lysias the orator (died, 378). 

457. Battles of Tanagra. Ketum of the Jews under Ezra. 

456. The long walls of Athens completed. 

451 . The first Decemvirate at Eome. Laws of the Twelve Tables. 

448. Tyranny of the second Decemvirate. Secession of the Plebs. 
Abdication of the Decemvirs. Oirrhsean (first Sacred) war about 
the temple of Delphi. 

447. Battle of Coronea. 

445. Thirty years’ truce between Athens and Sparta concluded. 

444. Pericles becomes supreme at Athens. Birth of Xenophon 
about this time (died, 359). 

443-438. The Parthenon at Athens built by Phidias. 

442. Hew constitution at Eome, — censors and military tribunes 
aijpomted instead of consuls. 

440-439. Siege and reduction of Samos by Pericles. 

436. Birth ot Isocrates (died, 338). 

431. Peloponnesian war began; lasting tiventy-seven years, Poti- 
du*a besieged by Athenians (reduced, 429). Death of Pencles. 
Influence of Cleon. Birth of Plato (died, 347). 

430. The Plague at Athens. 

428. Eevolt of Mytilene 

427. Eeduction of Mytilene. Eirst Athenian expedition to Sicily, 
First comedy of Aristophanes exhibited. Siege of Plataea. 

423. Alcibiades begins to act m public affairs. 

418. Battle of Mantinea. 

415. Expedition to Sicily under Nicias : — Siege of Syracuse, 414 ; 
surrender of Hioias, 413. 

412. First treaties between Sparta and Persia. Constitutioii of 
the Four Hundred at Athens. Intrigues of Alcibiades with the 
Persians. 

409. Second invasion of Sicily by the Carthaginians. 

407. Foundation of Ehodes. 

406. Battle of Arginusae. Condemnation of the ten generals, 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse ; reigns thirty-eight years. 

405. Battle of .fflgospotami. 

404. Athens taken by Lysander. End of Peloponnesian war. 
Government of the Thirty Tyrants. Spartan supremacy. Death 
of Alcibiades, 

403. Eestoration of democratic government at Athens by Thrasy- 
bulus, 

402. Birth of Phocion (died, 317). 

401. Expedition of Oyxns the youngei’. Battle of Ounaxa. Death 
of Cyrus, Eetreat of the ten thousand Greeks. 

401-384. Otesias flourished. 

399. Prosecution and death of Socrates. 

898, Campaign and peace of Dercyllidas. 

896. First campaign of Agesilaus in Asia. 

894. Corinthian war begins, 

393, The long walls of Athens restored. 

392. Veil stormed by OamiEus. 

389 {circa). Birth of .fflschines (died, 814). 

387. Peace of Antalcidas. Greek cities in Asia subjected to 
Persia. End of Corinthian war. Eome burnt by the Gauls. 

384. Birth of Aristotle (died, 322), 

382. Seizure of the Oadmea at Thebes by Phoebidas, Olyuthian 
war (ends, 379). Birth of Demosthenes (died, 322). 

880 {drca) Death of Aristophanes. 

379. Eecovery of the Oadmea by Pelopidas, 

376. Victory of Ohabrias over the Spartans in sea-fight off Haxos. 

372. Peace between Athens and Sparta. 

371. Victory of Epaminondas over the Spartans at Leuctra. 
Foundation of Megalopolis. 

370. Jason of Pherse assassinated. 

367. Embassy of Pelopidas to Persia, Aristotle goes to Athens, 
and remains with Plato twenty years. 

364. Licinian laws passed at Eome. Institution of pwetorship 
and curule sedileship. Plebeian consul elected, 363. 

362. Battle of Mantinea,— victory and death of Epaminondas. 

359. Philip, king of Macedonia. 

358. Beginning of Social war. Sieges of Chios and Byzantium. 
Amphipolis taken by Philip. 

357. Phocian (or Sacred) war begins. Delphi seized by Phocians. 
Expedition of Dion to Sicily. 

356 Birth of Alexander the Great. Temple of Ephesus burnt. 
Expulsion of Dionysius from Syracuse by Dion. 

355. End of Social war. Independence of Ehodes, Cos, Chios, 
and Byzantium acknowledged by Athens. 

352. Demosthenes delivers his first PAiZipjac. 

349-347, Olynthian war. Olynthus taken by Philip, 

346. Surrender of Phocis to Philip. End of the Sacred war, 
Philip admitted to Amphiotyonic Council. Dionysius recovers the 
tyranny. 
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343 B.O. Conquest of Syracuse by Timoleon. Expulsion of 
Dionysius. Embassy of Demosthenes with others to Phnip. 
342-341. Philip’s expedition to Thrace, 

341. Birth of Epicurus (died, 270). 

340. First Saninite war begins. Perinthus and Byzantium be- 
sieged by Philip, Victory of Timoleon over the Carthaginians at 
the Crimisns. 

338. Philip, general of the Amphictyonic League. Battle of 
Ohseronea. Greece subjugated, 

337-335. The Latin war. Supremacy of Eome over Latium 
336. Murder of Philip. Accession of Alexander. Accession of 
Darius Codomannus, 

335. Alexander destroys Thebes ; is chosen generalissimo of the 
Greeks. 

334. Battle of the Granicus, 

333. Battle of Issus. 

332. Siege and capture of T 5 rre, Conquest of Egypt. Founda- 
tion of Alexandria. 

331. Battle of Arbela. Subjugation of Persia. 

330. Murder of Darius, 

327-325. Campaigns of Alexander in India. Voyage of Hearchus 
from the Indus to the Euphrates. 

323. Death of Alexander at Babylon. Second Samnite war ; lasts 
twenty-one years. 

321. First war among the “successors of Alexander.’ The 
Bomans surrender to the Samnites and pass under the yoke at the 
Candine Forks, 

316. Thebes rebuilt by Oassander, 

313, Sammte victory at Lautulse. 

312, Battle of Gaza, Victory of Ptolemy and Seleucus over De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. The Appian way 
and aqueducts constructed (’). 

304. Siege of Ehodes by Demetnus. 

301. Battle of Ipsus. Final division of Alexander’s dominions. 
300 {e/ivca). Chandiagupta (Sandracottus) reigns in India ; ho 
makes a treaty with Seleucus. Foundation of Antioch by Seleucus. 
299. Athens besieged and taken by Demetrius. 

298-290. Third Samnite war. 

295. Battle of Sentinum, 

287. Birth of Archimedes (died, 212). 

286. The Hortensian law passed at Rome; ^IMsdta declared 
binding on the whole people. 

284 {drca). Alexandrian library founded by Ptolemy Soter. 

280. Achaean League established. Invasion of Italy by Pyrrhus. 
Birth of Chrysippus (died, 207). 

279. Irruption of the Gauls into Greece. First plebeian censor at 
Eome. 

274. Battle of Beneventum. Pyrrhus defeated,— leaves Italy. 
269. Sflver money first coined at Rome 
268, Berosus flourished. 

265. Rome supreme over all Italy. 

264. First Punic war berins Chronology of Parian marbles end.s. 
260. First Roman fleet launched. Victory of Duilius off Mylae. 
260-230 (drca). Reign of Asoka in India 
256. Victory of Eegulus at Eonomns. Invasion of Africa. 

266, Defeat and capture of Eegulus by Carthaginians. Evacuation 
of Africa. 

260 (circa). Partlia becomes an independent kingdom under 
Arsaces. 

247. The Thsin dynasty in China founded. 

241. Defeat of Carthaginians by Catulns at the .fflgates Insulse. 
End of the first Punic war. Attalus, king of Pergamus. 

240. The plays of Livius Andronicus ejliihited (the first) at Rome. 
238. Date of the Decree of Canopus : tablet of San (discovered 
by Lepsius, 1866 Jl.x>.) 

237. Conquest of Spain attempted by the Carthaginians. Seizure 
of Sardinia and Corsica by the Romans. 

235. The gate of Janus shut. 

234. Birth of Cato Major (died, 149), 

227. Cleomenio war begins. 

226. Reforms of Oleomenes at Sparta, 

225-220. The Gauls driven from Cisalpine Gaul. 

219. Siege of Saguntum by Hannibal. Beginning of second 
Punic war. 

218. March of Hannibal from Spain into Italy, Passage of the 
Pyrenees and the Alps. Battles of the Ticinus and the Trebia. 

217. Hannibal’s passage of the Apennmes. Battle of Lake 
Trasimenus. The two Smpios sent to Spain. 

216. Battle of Cannse. Alliance of Hannibal with Philip 11. of 
Macedonia. 

214-212. Siege and capture of Sjn-acuse by MarceUus, 

211. Defeat and death of the two Scipios in Spain. Capua re- 
covered by Eome. Conquest of Judea by Antiochus. 

211-206. Fii'st Macedonian war. 

207. Battle of the Metaurus ; Hasdruhal defeated and slain by 
the !^mans. First gold coinage at Eome. 

204. Scipio conducts the war in Africa. Siege of Utica. 

Y. — 
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202 B.a. Defeat of Hannibal at Zama.. 

201. Treaty of peace ; end of second Pcuiie war. 

200-197. Second Macedonian war, 

198. Hamininus proclaims liberty to the Greelrs. 

197. Battle of Cynoscephelse Philip defeated by Flamininns. 

192. Philopcemen prsetor of the Achsean League. 

192-190. War between the Romans and ioitiochus the Great. 
Battle of Magnesia. 

188, The laws and discipline of Lycnrgus abolished by Philopce- 
men. 

184, Death of Plautus. 

179. Perseus king of Macedonia. 

172-168. Third Macedonian war:— battle of Pydna, victory of 
d7, Tm'1i iis Paulas over Perseus ; Macedonia made a Roman province, 
142. 

168. Jerusalem, taken by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

167. Revolt of Judas Maceabseus. His occupation of Jerusalem 
(except the citadel), 165. 

166. First comedy of Terence performed at Rome. 

160-145. Hipparchus flourishes. 

159. Death of Terence. 

1 49. Third Punic war begms 

1 49-1 33. Lusitanian war, — ^Viriathus commands the Lusitanians j 
faU of Hnmantia, 133. 

146. Rome declares war against the Achsean League. Carthage 
taken and destroyed by Scipio, Coiinth by Mnmmius. Province 
of AMca constituted. 

138, Birth of SuUa (died, 78). 

134-132. Servile war m Sicily. 

133. Laws of Tiberius Gracchus passed at Rome, Gracchus 
murdered. Kingdom of Pergamus bequeathed to Rome. 

121. Reforms of Gains Gracchus. Gracchus murdered. 

116. Birth of Varro (died, 28). 

113. The Cimbri aad Teutones invade Gard. 

111-106. Juguitbiue war, conducted by Metellus and Marius. 
109-101. War of Rome with the Cimbri and Tentones. 

106 Birth of Pompey and of Cicero. 

102. Tictory of Marius over the Teutones at Aquae Sextiae 
(Aix). 

101. Yictory of Marius over the Cimbri at Yercellse. End of the war. 
100, Birth of 0. Julius CiE.sar. 

95. Birth of Lucretius (died, 55). 

90-88; The Social (Italian) war 

88. First Mithridatic war, Oivil war of Marius and Sulla. 
SuRa occupies Rome. 87. Marius retakes Rome. Proscription. 

86. Death of Marius Athens stormed by Sulla. Birth of 
Sallust (died, 34) ' 

84. Sulla makes peace with Mithiidates. 

83. War with Alarian party m Italy. 

82. Yictory at the Oollme Gate. Occupation of Rome. Dictator- 
ship. Proscription. 

79. Retirement of Sulla (dies, 78). 

79-72. Civil war of Sertorius in Spain ; and of Lepidus and 
Catulus in Italy 

74-66. Thh'd Mithridatic war .'—73-72. Yictories of Lucullus. 
73-71. Servile war in Italy. Spartacus defeated by Crassus. 

70 . Consulship of Pompey and Crassus. Birth of Yirgil (died, 19). 
69. Yictory of Lucullus over Tigraues. 

67. First appearance of Csesar. Pompey reduces the pirates. 

66. Lucullus recalled. Pompey sent into Asia ; ends the war. 

64. Pompey reduces Syria to a province :— Jerusalem taken, 63, 
63, Birth of Augustus. Second conspiracy of Catiline. Orations 
of Cicero. 

60, Pompey, Ctesar, and Crassus form the first Triumvirate. 

59, Bu'th of Livy (died, 17 A.V.) 

58 The Gallic war begins, 

55, 54. Caesar invades Britain. Crassus in the east ; defeated 
and killed by the Parthians, 53. 

52-51. Caesar's war with Yercingetorix. Murder of Claudius by 
Milo. 

51. Subjugation of Gaul completed. 

49. Civil war between Csesar and Pompey, Pompey driven from 
Italy. The Pompeians defeated in Spain, Csesar dictator. 

48. Battle of Pharsalia. Murder of Pompey in Egypt. Csesar 
•tod Cleopatra. 

47. Csesar dictator again. War in Egypt. Partial destruction 
of the Alexandi-ian library, Caesar defeats Pharnaces at Zela 
{Veni, iridi, w'ci). 

^ 46. African war. Battle of Thapsus. Death of Cato. Reforma- 
tion of the calendar by Cmsax. His triumphs. 

46. Wax in Spain, Battle of Munda defeat of the Pompeians. 
Caesar Fater Pattim, Imperator for life, Dictator. 

44. Assassination of Caesar. Flight of Brutus and Cassius, 
Antony master of Rome. Corinth and Carthage rebuilt. 

43. Battle of Mutina. Second triumvirate— 0. Octavius M. 
Antony, M. Lepidus. Cicero put to death. Birth of Ovid (died. 

18 X,D,) , ' ’ 


42 B.O. Battles of Philippi. Deaths of Brutus and Casisius. 
The triumviri masters of the Roman world. 

41. Meeting of Antony and Cleopati’a at Tarsus. 

40. Herod made king of the Jews. 

36. Sextus Pompeius driven from Sicily (put to death, 35). 
Lepidus deprived of power. 

32. War between Octavius and Antony. 

31. Battle of Actium Establishment of the Roman empire, 

30, Deaths of Antony and Cleopatra. 

29. The Gate of Janus shut. 

27. Csesar is made emperor for ten years and receives the title 
Augustus. 

25. The Gate of Janus shut. 

18. Imperial dignity reconferred ; again, 8 b c., 3, and 12 a.d, 

, 17-7- Temple at Jerusalem rebuilt by Herod. 

15. Yictories of Dmsus over the Eheeti. 

12. Invasion of Germany by Dmsus. 

11-9. Campaigns of Tiberius in Pannonia and Dalmatia. 

4. Birth of Christ, accordmg to Fssher’s system. Death of 
Herod. 

4-6 A.B. Campaigns of Tiberius in Germany. 

9. Destruction of Yarns and three legions by Germans under 
Hermann (Anninins). 

14. Death of Augustus, Accession of Tiberius. 

14-16. Campaigns of Germanious in Germany. 

23. Influence of Sejanus. 

25 or 26. Pontius Pilate, governor of Judea. 

27. Tiberius retires to Capre®. 

33, The CruciBxion, according to Eusebius ; 29, according to 
Lactantius, Augustine, Origen, and other authorities. 

37. Accession of Caligula. Birth of Josephus. 

41. Claudius emperor. 

43. Expedition of Claudius to Britain, Successes of Aulus Plan- 
tius 

47. London founded by A. Plautius. 

50. Defeat and capture of Caractacus. Taken prisoner to Rome. 
64. Hero emperor, 

61. Insurrection of the Britons under Boadicea, Yictory of 
Suetonius Pauliuus. 

64. Rome on fire six days Persecution of Christians. 

65 (*). Deaths of St Peter and St Paul. Death of Seneca. 

66. Jewish war begins, conducted by Vespasian. 

68. Gidba emperor. 

69. Otno, Vitellius, Vespasian, emperors. 

70. Fall of Jerusalem, taken by Titus. 

71 The Gate of Janus closed. Triumph of Vespasian and Titus. 
The philosophers expelled from Rome between 71-76. 

78. Agricola commands in Britain. 

79. Titus emperor. Herculaneum and Pompeii destroyed by 
eruption of Vesuvius. Death of Pliny the Elder. 

80. Advance of Agncola to the Tay. 

81. Domitian emperor. 

84. Agricola defeats the Caledonians, and sails round Britain. 

86. Dacian war begins. 

90. The philosophers again expelled from Rome. 

95. Persecution of Chi’istians. St John banished to Patmos. 

96. Herva emperor. 

98. Tiujan, Plutarch flourishes. 

103-107. Subjugation of Dacia, &c. 

114H17. Trajan’s expedition to the East. 

117. Hadrian emperor. Conquests of Trajan abandoned. The 
Euphrates made the eastern frontier of the empire. 

120. Hadi’ian visits Gaul and Britain. Hadrian’s wall built, 

121 . 

180. Biitih of Galen (died, 200). 

132-136. Second Jewish war, — Barchocliebas leader of the Jews 

188. Antoninus Pius emperor. The empire at peace. 

189. Conquests of Lollius Urbicus in Britain. Wall of Antoninus 
(Graham’s Dyke) built. 

161. Mai'cus Aurelius and Lucius Yerus joint emperors, 

163. Persecution of Christians. 

166. Martyrdom of Polycarp, 

167-178. War wdth the Marcomanni, Quadi, &o. 

169. Death of Yerus. M. Aurelius sole emperor. 

180. Commodus. 

183. Successes of TJlpius Mareellus in Britain. Commodus tabes 
the name Britannicus, 184, 

186. Birth of Origen (died, 263). 

190-214. Tertullian flourished. 

193. Pertinax emperor, murdered. Didius Julianas buys the 
empire. His rivals, Pescennius Niger and Septimiua Severus. 

194. Severus emperor alone. 

196. Capture of Byzantium after three vears’ siege by Severus. 

197. The Quartodeciman controversy. 

198. Caracalla named Augmius, 

202. Persecution of Christians. 
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208. Expedition of Severns to Britain.: — ^inTasion of Caledonia, 
209 • Ms wall completed, 210. 

211. Deatb. of ScYerus at york. CaracaUa and Geta emperors. 
Geta mm-dered, 212. 

214. First contact of the Eomans with. th.e Alaananni, German 
tribes on the upper Ebine. 

217. jMacrinus emperor. 218. Elagahalus emperor. 

222. Alexander SeY'erus emperor. 

226. Dissolution of Parthian empire. Foundation of the new 
Persian monarchy (Mngdom of the Saasanidae) by Ardshir 
(Artaxerxes). 

231. Persian war begins. 

233. Triumph of Severua ; murdered and succeeded by Maximiu, 
235. 

236. Persecution of Christians 

238. The Gordiani, Pupienns and Balbinns (jointly), and Gor- 
diamis III. emperors. 

242. Gordianns defeats Sapor, king of Persia. 

244. Gordianns murdered and succeeded by Philip the Arabian. 

249. Deeius emperor. 250. His edict for persecution of Chris- 
tians pubhshed. First invasion of the empire by the Goths. Death 
of Deeius and Ms son in the campaign of 251. 

251 Gallus emperor. 

262. Pestilence begins, and lasts fifteen years. 

268. Irruption of Gotbs and Burgundians into Moesia and 
Pannonia. First appearance of the Franks in Gaul about tMs 
time, 

254. Talerian emperor. His son GaBienus associated with him. 
Persecution of Christians. 

258. Trapezus taken by Goths. 

269. Sapor ravages S 3 rria. Talerian taken prisoner, 

260. Gallienus sole emperor. The TMrty Tyrants, between 260 
and 268. 

262. The Gotbs in Macedonia and Asia Minor. They destroy 
the temple of Ephesus. Antioch taken by Sapor. 

263. The Franks invade Gaul. 

267. The Heruli invade Greece, and are repulsed by Dexippus. 

268. Claudius emperor. 269, He defeats the Goths in Mmsia. 

270_. Aurehan emperor. Yictories over the Goths and the Ala- 

niaiiiii. 

272, Expedition of Aurelian to Palmyra, 

273. Capture of Palmyiu and of Queen Zenobia. 

275. Tacitus emperor. 276. Probus emperor, 

277. 'Probus drives the Alamanm from Gaul. 

282. Caras emperor. Expedition to the East, 

284. Diocletian emperor, 286. Maximian joint emperor with 
Mm. Eevolt of Carausius in Britain. 

289. Yictory of Carausius over Maximian. 

292. Constantins and Galerius named Caesars. Division of the 
empire. 

296. Britain recovered by Constantins, 

297. Siege of Alexandria by Diocletian. Persian war. 

298. Constantins defeats the Alamanni near Langres. Defeat of 
Harses. 

303, Persecution of Christians by Diocletian, 

305. Abdication of Diocletian and Maximian. Constantius and 
Galerius emperors. Beginning of monasticism iu Egypt under St 
Antony. 

306. Death of Constantius at York. Proclamation of Constantine 
(the Great). 

307. Eevolt of Maxentins. Six emperors. Elevation of Licinius. 

311. Edict of Mcomeclia to stop the persecution. 

312, Defeat and death of Maxentius. 

318. Defeat and death of Maximian, Edict of Milan, by Con- 
stantine and Licinius, for general religious toleration. 

314. War between the two emperors. 

323. Constantine sole emperor, 

324. Foundation of Constantinople ; dedicated as capital of the 
empire, 330 (or 834). 

325. First General Council of the Church meets at Hicsea. 

326. Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria. Controversy with Arius. 

336, Death of Axins. 

337. Constantine II,, Constans, and Constantius II, joint- 
emperors. 338. Death of Eusebius. 

347. Synod of Sardica. 

348. THfiilas bishop of the Goths (died, 388). 

350-353. Eevolt of Magnentiiis. Defeated by Constantius. 

367. Yictory of Julian over the Alamanni at Argentoratum 

861. J^an emperor;. Ms edict recalling the banished bishops 
and granting general toleration published, 362. 

863. Permn war. Julian killed. Jovian emperor. 

364. Valentinian and Yalens joint emperors. Final division of 
the empire. 

867-369. Theodosius in Britain ; aids against Piets and Scots. 

370. The Saxons land on coasts of Gaul. 

873. Death of Athanasius. 
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375. War with the Quadi. Gratian emperor of the West, with 
Yalentinian II. Invasion of the Huns. 

376. Yalens allows the Goths to settle m Thrace, 

378. Constantinople threatened by Goths 

379. Theodosius the Great emperor of the East 

381. Second General Council, held at Constantinople. Pagan 
rites proMbited. 

382. Alartc king of the Goths. 

383. Eevolt of Maximus in Britain. 

390, Final suppression of Paganism. Massacre at Thessalonica. 
Death of Giegory of hTazianzus. 

893. Honorius emperor of the West 

394, Theodosius master of the whole Eoman world. 

395, Death of Theodosius. Arcadius emperor of the East. The 
Huns myade the eastern provinces. Augustine made bishop of 
Hippo (died, 430), Alaric in Greece. Stilieho attains chief power 
under Honorius. 

396, The Bntons ask aid of Honorius against Piets and Scots. 

397, Deaths of Martin of Tours and Ambrose of Milan. 

398, CMysostom bishop of Constantinople (died, 407). 

400. Alaric ravages Italy. 

403. Battle of PoUentia, — defeat of Alaric by Stilieho, 

406, The Vandals, Alanf, and Snevi invade Gaul. 

408. Theodosius 11. emperor of the East. Stilieho slam at 
Eavenna. 

409. The Yandals, Alani, and Snevi invade Spain. 

410. Sack of Eome by Alaric. Death of Alai’ic, Pelagiusbe^s 
to preach about this time 

411. The Eoman legions recaEed from Britain ; final withdrawal, 
about 418. 

414. Marriage of Ataulphns, king of the Goths, to Plaoidia, 
daughter of Theodosius the Great. Persecution of Christians in 
Persia begins ; lasts thirty years. 

420. Death of St Jerome. 

423. Death of Honorius at Eavenna. 

425. Administration of Aetins begins, lasting about thirty years. 

428. Hestorius patriarch of Constantmople (banished, 436). 

429. The Yandals under Genseric invade Africa. Death of Theo- 
dore bisho]p of Mopsuestia 

431. Third General Council held at Ephesus, 

433. Attila Mug of the Huns. 

438. Theodosian Code published. 

439. The Yandals surprise Carthage. 

440. Leo 1. (the Great) bishop of Eome. 

442. Treaty of peace between Yalentinian and Genseric. Attila 
in Thrace and Macedonia. 

446. Message of the Britons to Aetins for aid against the Saxons, 

447. Attila ravages the Eastern empire. Theodosius conclude 
treaty with Attila. 

449. The Eobher-Council of Ephesus. Landing of the English 
in Britain. 

450. Death of Theodosius II. 

451. Invasion of Gaul by Attila. Yictory of Aetius at ChMons. 
Fourth General Council held at Chalcedon. Monophysite contro- 
versy begins. 

462. Invasion of Italy by Attila. Foundation of Venice. 

453. Death of Attila. Dissolution of his empire. 

455, Sack of Eome by Genseric. Intercession of Leo. 

457. Hengist founds kingdom of Kent. 

461- 467. Eule of Eicimer. Severus nominal emperor. 

462- 472. Conquests of the Visigoths in Spain and Gaul. 

465. Great fii'e at Constantinople. 

475. Eomulns Angnstulns emperor of the West (bamshed, 476). 

476. Odoacer, king of Italy. End of Western empire. 

477. Death of Genseric, Landing of fiSUa and South Saxons in 
Britain. 

480, Earthquakes at Constantinople, lasted forty days 
482. Clovis, king of the Franks. The Emoticon of Zeno pub- 
lished. 

486. Victory of Clovis over Syagrius at Soissons, 

487. Theodoiic, king of the Ostrogoths, threatens Constantinople. 
489-493. Conquest of Italy by Theodoiic. 

491. Storming of Anderida by JEHa; kingdom of the South 
Saxons established, 

493. Odoacer slain, Theodoric kmg of Italy. 

496. Landing of Cerdic and West Saxons in Britam. 

496. Victory of Clovis over Alamanni at Tolbiac. His baptism. 
500. Missions of the Hestorians began early in this century. 
602-505. Persian war. Siege and recovery of Axmida. 

607. Victory of Clovis over the Visigoths, 

510. Paris made the seat of the Frankish monarchy. 

51L Death of Clovis. Partition of Ms kingdom. 

525. Boetius put to death by Theodoric. 

625-626. Antioch destroyed by earthquake. 

627. Justinian emperor. First edition of Ms Code published, 629, 

628. The Benedictiae Order founded. 

629. Behsarius general of the Eastern^ armies ; defeats the Pey-t 
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siaas at Dara. Edicts of Justinian against the philosophers, 654. Siege of Constantinople by Moawiyah. 
heretics, and pagans. 655. Penda, king of Mercia defeated and killed by Oswy of 

531. Chosro^fcs kino- of Persia. Plague begins, which ravages the bTorthumbria. Conversion of Mercia, 
empire fifty veais. ° 658. The emperor Constans II. makes peace with Moawiyah. 

^2 The Pandects promulgated by Justinian. Sedition (the 663. Constans II. received by Pope Vitalian at Pome. 

M*a)’at Constantinople, suppressed by Belisarins. 664. Coimcil of Whitby. C^dnion, the great English poet. 

538-534 Belisarius conquers Gelimer; end of Vandal dominion Wilfrid archbishop of York, 
in Africa ' 667. Siege of Constantinople hy Yezid. 

535-540. The Gothic war. 668. Theodore archbishop of Canterbury. 

536. Beiisanus takes Pome. 670 Kairwan founded. , , „ . , . , 

537-538. Siege of Pome by Vitiges. 672. Siege of Constantmople by Sofien ben Aouf ; the attack 

539 Destruction of Milan hy the Goths. The Franks in Italy. lepeated yearly for seven yeais ; “ Greek fire used. 

540. Kavenna taken by Belisarius. Antioeh taken and pilundered 678. Wilfrid driven from his see , preaches to the Frisians, 

hy Chosroes 680. Sixth General Council held at Constantinople. 

“^541. Totila king of the Ostrogoths Abolition of the consulate 685. Justinian II. emperor of the East, 
by Justinian. 687. Death of Cuthhei-t, bishop of Lindisfarne. 

542. Earthquake and plague at Constantinople. 688. Ina king of Wessex. Pepin d’Heristal (mayor of the 

545. Pome besieged by Totila. Peace between Justinian and palace) sole ruler of France (died, 714). Bulgarian war. 

Chosroes. 690. Death of Archbishop Theodore 

546. Pome taken by Totila (recovered by Belisarius, 547). 692-698. Carthage reduced, pilkged, and burnt by Saracens. 

Conti'oversy about the “ Thiee Chapters ” begins about this time. 697 Doge of Venice first elected for life. 

547. Kingdom of Bernicia founded hy Ida 699 (690 *). Death of Benedict Biscop. 

549. Pome again taken hy Totila. 709. Death of Wilfrid. 

550. The empire invaded by Slaves and Huns. 710. First invasion of Spain by the Saracens ; conquest by 

551-2. Peform of the calendar bv the Armenians ; their era Tarik : fall of Poderic, 711-713. 


fixed. The silkwoi-m introduced into Europe 

552. Death of Totila. Conquest of Pome by Marses. 

553. Fifth General Council held at Constantinople. Defeat and 
death of Teias, last king of the Goths. 

554. Defeat of the Franks and Alamanni by Marses 

556. Great earthquake at Constantinople. 

658. Clotaue sole king of the Franks till his death in 561. 
Embassy of the Avars to Constantinople. 

562. Peace for fifty years concluded between Justinian and 
Chosroes. 

565. Deaths of Belisarius and Justinian. Justinus II. emperor. 
Ethelbert ki-ng of Kent. 

666-567. The Lombards in alliance with the Avars destroy the 
kingdom of the Gepidse in Pannonia. 

668-571. Conquest of Italy hy tbe Lombards. Exarchate of 
Kavenna established. 

570 or 571 . Birth of Mahomet. 

672 War begins between the empire and Pei-sia. 

676. Tiberius defeats Chosroes at Melitene. 

679 . Death of Chosroes. 

586. Pecared, kmg of the Goths in Spain, converted to the 
Catholic faith. 

590. Gregory I., the Gieat, hishop of Pome. 

591. Maurice emperor of the East restores Chosroes II. to the 
throne of Persia. 

593. Kingdom of Mortliumbria founded by Ethelfnth. 

597. Arrival of Augustine in England (died, 605). 

699. Peform of church service by Gregory the Great. 

602, Supremacy of the hishop of Pome acknowledged hy Phocas, 
emperor of the East, Canterbury, seat of archbishopric, 

604. See of London founded. 

610. Mahomet begins to preach at Mecca. Heraclius emperor 
of the East. 

614. Damascus and Jerusalem taken hy the Persians. 

615. Death of St Columban. 

616. Invasion of Egypt by Persians, 

622, Flight of Mahomet from Mecca to Medina (the Hegira). 
First of six expeditions of Heraclius against the Persians, 

623. Battle of Beder, first victory of Mahomet, 

626. Siege of Constantinople hy Persians and Avars. 

628. Death of Chosroes 11. Treaty of peace between Heraclius 
and Siroes. 

629. Visit of Heraclius to Jerusalem. 

632. Death of Mahomet. Abu-Beki- succeeds, 

634. Victory of Khaled at Ajnadin. Capture of Damascus. 
Omar third caliph. Aidan bishop of Liudisfarne, 

636. Battles of Yemouk and Cadesia. Foundation of Bussorah. 

637. Caliph Omar takes Jerusalem. Mosque of Omar founded. 

638. Conquest of Syria completed hy Amrou. 

639-640. Invasion of Egypt and capture of Alexandria. Ecthesis 
of Heraclius published and condemned by the bishop of Rome. 
Monothehte controversy. 

641, Death of Heraclius. 

642. Theodorus pope of Rome; the first called “sovereign 
pontiff.” 

647. First invasion of Africa by the Saracens, 

648. Capture of Cyprus. 

651, Yezdegerd, last, king of Persia, killed by Turks. Death of 
Aidan, bishop of Lindisfarne, 

663 Conquest of Rhodes by Moawiyah ; the Colossus destroyed. 
The Pope, Martin I., goes to Constantinople and is imprisoned hy 
the emperor Constans II. 


714. Charles Martel rules France as mayor of the palace, Toledo 
taken by Tarik. 

716. Leo the Isanrian emperor. Siege of Constantinople hy 
Saracens. The Bulgarians conclude a commercial treaty with 
Theodosius III. 

718. Mission of Boniface in Germany. 

719. Narhonne taken hy Saracens. 

721. Invasion of France by Saracens. 

723. Conquest of Sardinia by Saracens. 

726. Death of Ina king of Wessex. Fu’st edict of Leo III. 
(The Iconoclast) against image-worship. Siege of Micien hy the 
Saracens. 

728. Ravenna taken by the Lombards (retaken by Eutychius, 729). 

732. Battle of Tours, — victory of Charles Martel over the 
Saracens 

735. Death of the Venerable Bede. 

740. Great earthquake at Constantinople, in Thrace, and in 
Bithynia. 

741. Death of Charles Martel. 

744. Abbey of Fulda founded by Boniface. 

746. Great earthquake in Syria. The plague for three years in 
Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor 

747. The plague at Constantinople. 

760 The dynasty of the Ommiades (caliphs) overthrown j the 
Abhasides succeed. 

751. The Exarchate of Ravenna conquered by the Lombards 
under Astolphus. End of the dominion of the Eastern emperors in 
Central Italy. 

752. The Merovingian line ends with deposition of Childeric III. 
Pepin {La Bref), founder of Carlovingian line, is crowned at Soiasons 
by Boniface. Stephen II. pope of Pome. 

754. Council of Constantinople condemns images, pictures, and 
the crucifix, and proscribes the art of painting, 

756. Grant of Exarchate of Ravenna and the Pentapolis to the 
Pope, by Pepin. Beginning of the temporal power. Siege of Pome 
by Astolphus. Deatli of Boniface, apostle of Germany. 

756. Cordova made seat of western caliphate by Abdelrahman 1. 

767. Rout of the Bulgarians by the emperor Constantine V. 

763. Foundation of Ilaghdad, seat of the caliphate. Winter of 

763-764, the Bosphorus and the Euxine frozen. 

766. The impenal fleet destroyed by storm on the Euxine, 

768. Charles the Great (Charlemagne) and Carloman Mngs of the 
Franks. Charles alone, 772. 

770. Charles marries the daughter of Desiderius, last king of the 
Lombards, 

771. Charles rejradiates his wife and marries Hildegarda. 

774. Overthrow of the Lombard kingdom by Charles the Great. 

778. His expedition to Spain ; battle of PoncesvaUes. 

780. Image-worship re-established by the empress Irene. 

782. Massacre of the Saxons by Charles. 

786. Haroun Alraschid caliph of Baghdad 

787. Seventh General Council, second of Miciea, re-estahlishes 
image-worship. First landing of Morthmen (Danes) in England. 

794. Charles holds a great council at Frankfort. 

797-802. Irene sole empress, 

800. Charles the Great crowned emperor of the Romans by Pope 
Leo III. Extinction of supremacy of Byzantine emperors at Rome. 
Egbert, king of the West Saxons. 

801, Death of Paulus Diaconus. 

802. The Athanasian Creed authoritatively imposed by Charles. 

803, Limits of the two empires settled hy treaty between Charles 
and Nicephoi-us. Massacre of the Barmecides by Haroun Alraschid. 
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804, Deatli of Alcuin (born about 735) 

809, Death of Haxoun AlrascMd, 

814. Death of Charles the Great. Louis l& Deiomiaire emperor 
of the Eomans and Hng of France. 

816-837. Eginhard, historian of Charles the Great, flouii&hed. 

816. Coronation of Louis and his wife Hermengarda by the Pope 
at Eheims. 

822. Louis does public penance at Diet of Attigny. 

823. Conquest of Crete and foundation of Can^a by Saracens, 
Ebbo missionary to the Northmen about this time. 

826. Anschar, apostle of the North, begins teaching in Denmark. 

827. Egbert overlord of all the English Mngdoms CoEection 
made of the capitularies of Charles the Great and Louis. The Alma- 
gest of Ptolemy translated into Arabic by command of Caliph 
Almamun. 

831 The doctrine of ti-ansubstantiation maintained by Pasehasius 
Eadbert. Controverted by Eabanus Mamnis. 

833. Louis does public penance at Soissons. 

835. Festival of All Saints instituted about this time. 

836. Ethelwulf king of "Wessex, 

840. Lothaire emperor. Charles II. (the Bald) king of France. 

841. Eonen pillaged hy Northmen. 

842. Piast diosen duke of Poland. Final establishment of 
image "worship hy council of Constantinople. 

843. The Piets subdued by Kenneth M'Alpin. Treaty of Verdun. 
Division of dominions of Louis among his three sons. 

845. Persecution of Paulicians hy Empress Theodora. Palis 
threatened hy Northmen. 

846, 847. Some threatened by the Saracens. 

849. Birth of Alfred the Great. Persecution of Gottschalk hy 
Hiiicmar. 

850-870. Joannes Scotus Erigena flomished, 

851. Great "viotoiy of Ethelwulf over the Northmen at Ockley. 

855. Louis (of Bavaria) emperor. 

867. Photius patnarch of Constantinople, 

860. Foundation of kingdom of Navaixe about this time. 

862. Ee;^uted foundation of Russian monarchy hy Eurik. Photius 
excommunicated hy the Pope. 

862-868. Preaching of Methodius and Cyrtllusin Moravia. 

865, First expedition of Russians to Constantinople. South Italy 
ravaged by Saracens, The forged Decretals (Isidorian) adopted by 
Pope Nicholas I. about this time. 

867. Photius excommunicates the Pope. Basilius I. emperor of 
the East. 

868. Photius deposed by council at Rome. 

869-870. Eighth General Council, held at Constantinople. 

871. Alfred king of Wessex, 

874. Norwegian settlement in Iceland. 

876. Charles (the Bald) crowned emperor at Rome. 

877. Louis U. (the Stammerer) king of France. Syracuse taken 
by Saracens. 

878. The Danes defeated hy Alfred. Peace of Wedmore. 

880. Methodius permitted by the Pope to celebrate divine service 
in the vernacular tongue (Slavonian). 

881. Albategni begins his astronomical observations about this 
time and continues them till 918, Charles III. (the Fat) emperor 
(deposed 887). 

885. The Northmen under Eolf overrun Neustiia (settled there 
by treaty with Charles the Simple, 912). 

886. Siege of Paris hy the Northmen, Leo VI. (the Philosopher) 
emperor of the East. 

891. Death of Photius in exile. 

894. Siege of Rome by Aruulph, king of Germany, who is 
crowned emperor, 896. 

,896. Exhumation of the body of Pope Formosus hy order of 
Stephen VI. ; trial, condemnation, and degradation of Formosus ; 
his body thrown into the Tiber ; the proceedings quashed by John 
IX, 898. 

898. Charles (the Simple) king of France 

899. Louis IV. emperor, — ^last of the Carlovingian line. 

900. Palermo sacked hy Saracens, 

901. Edward the Elder kiag of Wessex. 

904. Theasalonica taken hy Saracens. Second expedition of 
Russians to Constantinople. 

907. End of the Tang dynasty in China, 

908. Theodora mistress of Rome ; she occupies the castle of St 
Angelo. 

909. Abu Obeidallah, first of the Fatimite caliphs of Egypt. 

910. The congregation of Oluny founded. 

911. Conrad, duke of Franconia, elected emperor. 

913. Constantine VII. (Porphyrogenitus) emperor of "flie East, 

916. Berenger, king of Italy, oro"wned emperor hy Pope John X. 

917. Defeat of Byzantine army by Bulgarians at Achmous. 

918. Henry the Fowler, duke of Saxony, electedking of Germany. 

926 Athelstan Mug of the West Saxons. 

926. {c\na). Laws of Howel Dda sanctioned hy Pope Anastasi'as. 

929. Mecca pillaged hy the Karmathians. 


934, Victory of Heniy the Fowler over Hungarians at Merseburg. 

936, Louis IV. {D' OiUremer), king of France, Otto I,, king of 
Gemany. 

937, Victory of Athelstan at Brunanhurh. 

940, Edmund king of Wessex. 

941, Third e^edition of Russians to Constantinople. 

943. Dunstan made abbot of Glastonbuiy, and chief minister to 
Edmund. 

946. Edred king of Wessex. Fii’st embassy of Liutprand to 
Constantinople. 

951. Otto I. proclaimed king of Italy , Berenger driven away. 

954. Lothaire king of France. 

955. Victory of Otto over Hungarians in Bavaria. Eduig king 
of Wesse-x. 

956. Banisliment of Dunstan. Death of Hugh the Great, count 
of Paris. 

958. Edgar king of Mercia j crowued at Bath, 973, and rowed 
hy eight vassal kings on the Dee. 

959. Dunstan archbishop of Canterbury, Italy ravaged by 
Berenger. Hugh Capet declared duke of France by Lothaire. 

960. The Simg dynasty in China founded. 

962. Otto 1. crowned emperor of the Eomans hy Pope John XIL 

963. Deposition ofthe Pope by Otto. Nicephorus Phocas emperor 
of the East, 

963-975, Eastern conquests of Nicephoius Phocas and John 
Eimisces. 

964. Revolt at Rome,— return of John XII, Rome taken by 
Otto. 

965. Second embassy of Liutprand to Constantinople ; his im- 
piisonment by Phocas. 

967. Magdeburg made seat of archbishopric by Otto I 

969. John I. (Zitnisces) emperor of the East. 

970. Settlement of Paulicians at Ph^ppopolis, 

973. Otto II. emperor of the Eomans, 

974. Pope Benedict VI. strangled at Rome. 

975. Edward the Martyr king of England (murdered, 979). 

976. Basilius II. (Bulgaroktonos) ei^eror of the East. 

979. Etheh’ed the Unready king of England. 

980 (eirea). Birth of A"ricenna (died, 1036). Crescentius master 
of Rome. 

983. Otto III. king of Germany, Greenland colonizei from 
Iceland. 

986. Louis V. {U Fain£ant) king of France,— last of the Car- 
lovingian line. 

987. Hugh Capet, founder of Capetian line, king of France. 

988. Death of Dunstan. The Greek ritual introduced into Russia. 

990 (circa). Invention of the balance-clock attributed to Gerbert 

(afterwards Pope Sylvester II.) 

993. Earliest instance on record of canonization of a saint. 

996. Robert the Wise king of France. Otto III. ciowned em- 
peror at Rome. 

998. France laid under interdict Crescentius besieged in Rome 
and put to death hy Otto HI. 

999. Sylvester II. (Gerbert) pope. 

1000. The emperor Otto III. makes a pEgrimage to the tomb of 
St Adalbert at Gnesne, founds archbishtmiio of Gnesne, and erects 
Poland into a kingdom for Duke Bolesfas. The Pope, Sylvester 
IL, erects Hungary into a kingdom for Duke Stephen, apostle of 
Hungary 

1 001 . First iuTasion of India by Mahmud of Ghazni. Insurrection 
at Rome against Otto III. 

1002. Henry IL king of Geimany. Massacre of the Danes in 
England. 

1003. John XVII. pope, three months. John XVIIL pope (ab- 
dicates, 1009). 

1009. Sergius IV. pope. 

1010. Conquest of Ghor hy Mahmud in fourth invasion of India. 

1012, Benedict VIII. pope. 

1013, Submission of all England to Sweyn, king of Denmark. 

1014, Battle of Olontarf— defeat of Danes hy Bnan Boroimhe. 
Henry IL cro'wned emperor. 

1016. Edmund Ironside king of England. Eirst appearance of 
the Normans in Italy. 

1017, Canute king of England. Bulgaria made a province of the 
empire. Canouj taken hy Mahmud, 

1020. Death of Ftrdusi, the Persian poet 

1024, Conrad 11. emperor. John XIX. (XX,) pope. Twelfth 
expedition of Mahmud to India ; captui’e of Somnauth. 

1025 (area). Invention of musical notation by Guido Aretino. 

1027. Birth of William of Normandy. Pilgrimage of Canute to 
Rome. 

1029. Foundation of Aversa by the Nomans. 

1030. Death of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

1031 . Henry I. king of France. Fall of the caliphate of Cordova. 

1033. Benedict IX. pope. 

1035. Death of Sancho the Great of Navarre ,• division of his 
states. Foundation of the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, 
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1038. The Tutkmane defeat the Ghaznivides and coniiueT Persia. 

Foimdation. of the Seljukian. dynasty , . 

1039. Henry III. emperor. Hacheth mmrders Duncan, king oi 
Scots, and succeeds him. Conquest of Persia hy Togiul Beg. 

1040-1043. Conquest of Apulia hy the Normans. 

1042. Edward the Confessor king of England. Restoration of 
English, line. 

1043. Fourth expedition of Russians against Constantinople. 

1044. Silvester III. pope three months. Gregory VI. buys the 

^^1046'. Council of Sutri ; the consent of the emperor declared es- 
sential to the election of the pope ; the emperor deposes three popes, 
appoints Clement II., and is crowned hy him. 

1047. Victory of William of Normandy over the haronage at Val- 

hs-dunes. , ^ . 

1048. Damasus II. pope three weeks, said to he the^ nrst pope 
crowned. Invasion of the Eastern empire by the Seljukian Turks. 

1049. Leo IX. pope. Intrigues of Hildebrand at his election. 

League of the pope and the two emperors against the Normans in 
Sicily. , ^ 

1050. Condemnation of Berengar at councils of Rome and Ver- 
celli. HiLdehrand created cardinal. 

1062. Visit of William the Norman to England. Death of Earl 
Godwine. The Pope and the emperor celebrate Christmas at 

1053. The Pope taken prisoner hy Robert Gniscard, at the battle 
of CiviteUa (June 16). Open rupture of Greek and Latin churches 

1054. Macbeth defeated by Earl Siward at Dunsinane (slain, 
1056). Michael Gerularius, patriarch of Constantinople, assumes 
the title of Universal Patriarch. The Pope and the Patriarch ex- 
communicate each other. 

1055. Victor II. pope. Togrul Beg takes Baghdad, and rescues 
the caliph from Ms enemies. 

1066. Henry IV. emperor. „ , , 

1057. Malcolm HI. (Canmore) king of Scotland. Stephen IX. 

^ lo'ss. Nicholas II. pope. Peter Damiani created cardinal (died, 

10^9. Election of the Pope vested in the College of Cardinals by 
bull of Nicholas II. Robert Guiscard made duke of Apulia and 
gonfaloniere of the chuich. 

1060 Philip I. king of France. , „ ^ 

1060-1090. Conquest of Sicily by the Normans under Count 
Roger. 

1061. Ale.^ander II, pope, Honorius II. anti-pope. 

1062. Lanfranc abbot of Caen. 

1063. Death of Togi’ul Beg- 

1066. Harold 11. king of England. His victory over Harold 

Hardrada and Tostig at Stamford Bridge, Sept. 25 Victory of 
William the Norman at Senlao (Hastings), Oct. 14, Norman 
conquest of England begins, 

1068-71. Siege and capture of Bari by the Noimans, End of 
Byzantine dominion in Italy. 

1070. Lanfranc archbishop of Canterbury. 

1071. Alp Arslan, Seljuk sultan, defeats and takes prisoner the 
emperor Romauus lY. at Manzikert 

1072. Palermo taken by Robert Guiscard. Malek Shah sultan of 
Persia. 

1073. Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) pope, 

1074-1084. Conquest of Asia Minor by the Turks. 

1075 Disputes about investitures begin, 

1076 Jerusalem taken by the Turks. Earthquake in England. 
Matilda countess of Tuscany (the Great Countess). Henry IV. 
deposes the Pope at Council of Worms. The Pope, at Council of 
Rome, deposes Henry and absolves his subjects from allegiance, — ^the 
first sentence of the kind. Henry is again excommunicated, 1078 
and 1080. 

1077. Submission of the emperor to the Pope at Canossa. Lon- 
don burnt. Secret gift of her states by Countess Matilda to the 
Holy See. 

1079. The New Forest formed by Williaui the Conqueror. Birth 
of Abelard. Reform of the Calendar ordered by Malek Shall. 

1080. The duchy of Swabia given to Frederick of HohenstaufTcn 
by the emperor Henry IV. Interdict laid on Poland, and title of 
king suppressed by the Pope. Anti-pope Clement III. set up by the 
emperor. Victory of the emperor over his rival Rudolf of Swabia. 

1081. Capture and sack of Constantinople by Alexius Comnenus, 
April 1. Alexius crowned emperor, April 2. Battle of Durazzo, — 
defeat of the emperor Alexius by Robert Guiscard. 

1082. Siege of Rome by the Emperor Henry begins ; the city 
taken, 1084. 

1084. Gregory VH. besieged in Sant-Angelo by the emperor ; 
delivered, and Rome pillaged by Robert Guiscard. Carthusian order 
founded by Bruno. 

1085. Toledo taken from the Arabs by Alphonso VI. of Castile. 
Death of Robert Guiscard. Death of Gregory VII. 

1086. Domesday Book completed. Victor III. pope. The 


Moors under Josef ben Taxfyn enter Spain to aid the Saracens. 
Battle of Zalaca,— defeat of Alphonso VI 

1087. Wilham II. (Rufus) king of England. 

1088. Urban II. pope. The Almoravides^^predominant in Spain. 

1089. Death of Lanfranc (bom about 1005). 

1091. Birth of St Bernard Mantua taken by the emperor. 

1092. Death of Sultan Malek Shah, and division of the Seljukian 
empire. Foundation of the order of Knights Hospitallers (knights 
of St John of Jerusalem, knights of Malta), a.bout this time (2). 
Roscelin found guilty of heresy at Council of Soissons. 

1093. Anselm archbishop of Canterbiuy, 

1095. Council of Clermont Preaching of Peter the Heimit, 
The first crusade proclaimed. Excommunication of Philip king of 
France and bis wife Bertrada by the Pope. 

1097. Siege of Niceea. Battle of Doiyleeum. Edessa taken by 
crusaders and erected into a principahty. Westminster Hall built 
about this time 

1098. Siege and capture of Antioch, which is made a principality 
for Bohemond. The Cistercian order founded. Edgar king of 
Scotland. 

1099. Pascal 11, pope. Siege and capture of Jerusalem by 
cinisaders. Godfrey of Bouillon elected king. Battle of Ascalon. 

1100. William the Red slain in the New Forest. Henry I. king 
of F.TiglaTiti. Woollen manufacture intioduced in England by the 
Flemings about tHs time. Knights of St John settled in EnMand 

1101. Invasion of England by Robert duke of Normandy. Roger 
II. (Gniscard), the Great, count of Sicily, 

1102. Disputes between Heniy I. and Archbishop Anselm about 
investitures The emperor excommunicated by Pope Pascal II. 
PreacMug of Peter Bruys against prevalent superstitions, for about 
tweuty years, probably betiveen 1100 and 1130, 

1105. Invasion of Normandy by Henry 1. The emperor Henry 
IV. dethroned by Ms son Henry V, ; excommunicated and deprived 
of imperial di’ess, 

1106. Henry V. emperor. Battle of Tinchebraij Henry I. of 
England defeats and captuies Robert of Normandy, and conquers 
the duchy. 

1107. Alexander 1. king of Scotland. Bohemond invades the 
Eastern empire. 

1108. Louis VI. (le Gh'os) king of France. Treaty of peace be- 
tween Alexius and Bohemond. 

1109. Tripoli in Syria taken by ciusaders and erected into a 
county. 

1110. Marriage of Maud daughter of Henry 1. to the emperor 
Henry V. Treaty between the emperor and the Pope respecting 
investitures concluded at Milan. 

1111. The emperor arrests the Pope ; obtains a bull respecting 
investitures ; releases the Pope, and is crowned by him at Rome. 
The emperor received at Canossa by tho Countess jSlatilda j nam6s 
her his vice-regent in Lombardy. 

1112. Council of Vienne ; excommunicates the emperor. 

1113. Bernard becomes a monk of Citeaux. Peace of Oisors. 

1114. Thurstan, archbishop of York, refuses consecration from 
archbish*^ of Canterbury. 

1116. Bernard foimds Clairvaux. Death of Matilda countess of 
Tuscany. 

1116. March of the emperor into Italy to take po.ssessinn of states 
of the countess. Council of the Lateran revokes the privilege of in- 
vestitures conceded to the emperor. 

1117-1120 Henry I. in Normandy. W’'ar with France and the 
earls of Anjou and Flanders. 

1118. Order of Knights Tem])hu’s founded. Gelasius II. pope, 
January 19. His seizure hy the Frangipani, January 24. ’ Appoiiit- 
mentofanti-pope Gregory VIII. bytho emperor. John II. Comnenu.s 
emperor of the East. Abelard teaches at Paris. 

1119. CaHxtus 11. pope. Cistercian order re-constituted by 
Stephen Harding. 

1120. Wreck of tlie White Ship, nnd death of William, son of 
Henry I. Premonstratensian order founded by St Norbert. 

1121. Council of Soissons compels Abelard to burn his book on 
the Trinity. 

1122. Concordat of Worms. The dispute about iun\stitures 
settled by the eimeror’s renunciation. Abelard founds the Paraclete. 

1123. Ninth General Council (first of the Lateran). Confirma- 
tion of the settlement between tho Pope and the emperor. 

1124. Tlie emperor invades France, but retires before Loins VI. 
Honorius II. pope. David I. king of Scotland. 

1125. Lothaire II. king of Germany ; opposed by Conrad, duke 
of Swabia, and Frederick, duke of Franconia, 

1126. Visit of David of Scotland to Henry I. 

1127. Roger, the great Count, lecogjiized as duke of Apulia and 
Calabria. He carries on war with the Pope and is excommunicated, 
but obtains investiture the next year. Marriage of Geoffrey of 
Anjou with Maud, daughter of Henry I. 

1128. Death of William of Normandy, count of Flanders. 

1129. Henry of Blois made bishop of Winchester. Earthquake 
in England. 
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1130. Innocent II. pope. Anacletus II. anti-pope. Roger 
IL, count of Sicily, receives title of Mng from Anacletus, and 
makes Palermo Ms capital. Akbey-cliurcli of Cluny consecrated 
by Innocent II. Coherence between Innocent and Lotbaire at 
Liege ; St Bernard present. Heloise becomes abbess of the Para- 
clete. 

1131. Death of Baldwin II., king of Jerusalem; Bulk of Anjou, 
Ms son-in-law, succeeds. 

1133. Innocent II. re-establisbed at Rome by Lotbaire. Lotbaire 
crowned emperor by tbe Pope, wbo is again expelled by Anacletus. 
Count Roger takes tbe tide of king of Sicily. 

1131. Death of Alpbonso I., king of Ravarre and Aragon, and 
separation of the kingdoms. Arnold of Brescia begins to preach 
about this time. 

1135. Death of Robert II., duke of Hormandy, in Cardiff Castle. 
Stephen (of Blois) king of England. 

1137. Louis YII. (Ze Jmn^ king of France, married to Eleanor 
of Guienne before Ms accession. Ring Roger driven out of Italy by 
Lotbau’e. Death of Lotbaire. Pandects of Justinian discovered 
at Amalfi. Birth of Saladin. 

H38. Conrad III. emperor. Roger king of Sicily takes tbe Pope 
prisoner, and compels him to confirm Mm in his kingdom. Death 
of Anacletus, and end of the schism. David, king of Scotland, 
invades England, and is defeated at the battle of the Standard 
(Hortliallerton). Civil war in England between adherents of Stephen 
and Maud. 

1139. Portugal erected into a kingdom for Count Alpbonso Hen- 
nq^uez. Malacby, bishop of Connaught, visits Olairvaux and Rome. 
Tenth General Council (second of the Lateran). Arnold of Brescia 
condemned and banished from Italy. Henry of Blois, bishop of 
Winchester, papal legate in England. 

1140. Council of Sens, Bernard gets Abelard condemned. Abelard 
^peals to the Pope. Feast of the Immaculate Conception of the 
virgin introduced. 

1141. Interdict laid on France by Innocent II. King Stephen 
taken prisoner by Robert of Gloucester at the battle of Lincoln. 
Maud received as “ Lady of England." 'Winchester burnt. 

1142. Maud besieged in Oxford by Stephen. Death of Abelard. 
Henry the Lion duke of Saxony. 

1143. Manuel Comnenus emperor of the East, Celestme II. pope. 
On submission of Louis YII. the interdict on France is raised. 

1144. Lucius II. pope ; he concludes a treaty with Roger of Sicily, 
The primacy of the church of Toledo confirmed by the Pope. 

1145. Maud withdraws from England, Conquests of Moureddin, 
sultan of Aleppo. Eugenius III. pope. 

1146. Second Crusade proclaimed by the Pope ; preached by St 
Bernard, Invasion of Greece by king Roger ; Thebes and Corinth 
plundered. Assembly at Yezelai; Louis ‘7II. takes the cross. 
Arnold of Brescia heads insurrection at Rome, and expels the Pope. 
The Almohades enter Spain. 

1147. Suger, ahhofc of St Denis, appointed regent of France. 
The Crusaders, ledbyOoumd aiidLouis'v il.,arriveat Constantinople. 
St Bernard pleads in behalf of the Jews. Suppression of the Hen- 
ricians in Languedoc. 

1148. The Crusaders reach Jerusalem, unsuccessfully besiege 
Damascus, and return to Europe. 

1149. Recovery of Corfu from Saracens by the Emperor Manuel. 

1160. Compilation of canon law completed by Gratian (begun 

by Iro of Chartres, 1114). Houreddin conquers Edessa. Peter 
the Lombard writes his Seiriences, Large silver terrestrial globe 
made by Edrisi for Roger of Sicily about this time. Almanac first 
published by Solomon JarcM. 

1151. Death of Geoffrey of Anjou. Invasion of Hungary by 
Manuel ; peace, 1153 

1152. Eleanor of Guienne, divorced by Louis YII., marries Henry, 
sou of Maud (Henry IL of England). Frederick I., Barbarossa, 
emperor of the Romans. 

1163. Treaty between Stephen and Henry. Malcolm lY. king 
of Scotland. Anastasias lY. pope. Death of St Bernard. 

1154. Henry II. (Plantagenet line) king of England, Death of 
Roger of Sicily, iloureddia takes Damascus and makes it Ms 
capital. Louis YII. marries Constance of Castile. Invasion of 
Italy by Frederick Barbarossa. Adrian lY. (Hicholas Breakspeaie) 
the only English pope. 

1155. Rome laid under interdict by the Pope. Diet at Roncaglia. 
Arnold of Brescia banished by the Romans, strangled and burnt by 
order of the emperor. William I. of Sicily excommunicated and 
deprived of part of Ms kingdom by the Pope, Henry II. authorized 
by the Pope to undertake the conquest of Ireland. Thomas Becket 
chancellor of England. Coronation of Frederick Barbarossa at 
Rome. 

1156. William of Sicil;? makes pekce -with the Pope. The mar- 
graviate of Upper Anstna erected into a duchy. Death of Peter 
the Yenerahle, abbot of Cluny. 

1157. Invasion of Poland by the e^eror. The bank of Venice 
instituted. Munich founded by Henry the Lion, Diet at 
Besan^on. 
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1158. Invasion of Lombardy by the emperor. Siege of Milan. 
Diet of Roncaglia Henry IL visits Louis VII. at Pans, 

1169. Expedition of Henry II. against Toulouse. War with 
France. Alexander III. pope. Victor lY. anti-pope. 

1160. Council of Pavia convoked by the emperor for recognition 
of Victor. Excommunication of the emperor by Alexander. The 
Albigenses begin to attract attention about this time. Condemna- 
tion and branding of German heretics at Oxford. 

1161. Peace between England and France. Pope Alexander III. 
received by the two kings. 

1162. Destruction of Milan by the emperor. Becket archbishop 
of Canterbuiy ; he resigns the chancellorship. Gilbert Foliot 
bishop of London. 

1163. Hungarian war renewed by Manuel, 

1164. The Constitutions of Clarendon subscribed. Council of 
Northampton, Fhght of Becket. Becket at Sens and at Pon- 
tigny. Banishment of Becket’s friends by Henry II. TMrd inva- 
sion of Lombardy by the emperor. Pascal III. anti-pope, 

1165. William I., the Lion, king of Scotland. 

1166. Zeugmin stormed by Manuel, Becket at Yezelai ex- 
communicates his enemies. Fomth invasion of Italy by the 
emperor, 

1167. War between Henry and Louis till 1169, The Lombard 
League formed. The League defeats the emperor at Legnano. 

1168. Calixtus III. anti-pope. Victory of Manuel over Hunga- 
rians at Zeugmin. End of the war. The Lombard League put to 
the ban by the emperor. 

1169. Meeting of Henry and Louis at Montmirail respecting 
Becket. Excommunication of Gilbert Foliot, bishop of London, by 
Becket, Invasion of Ireland by Strongbow. Another meeting of 
Henry and Louis at St Denis. 

1170. Formal reconciliation of Henry IL and Archbishop Thomas 
at Freteval. Assassination of the archbishop at Canterbury, Dec. 
29. Birth of St Domimc. Peter Waldo begins preaching at Lyons 
about this time 

1171. Henry II. invades Ireland, and is acknowledged king at 
Council of Cashel. Conquest of Egypt by Shiracouh and Saladin, 
generals of Noureddin. End of the Fatimite caliphs. War between 
Manuel and the Venetians till 1174. 

1172. Absolution of Henry II, at Council of Avranohes. 

1173. Civil war stirred up by the king’s sons in England and 
Normandy. Saladin sultan oi Egypt. Canonization of Archbishop 
Thomas by Alexander III. 

1174. Canonization of Bernard by Alexander III. Fifth invasion 
of Italy by the emperor. Siege of Alexandria. Henry II. does 
penance at the tomb of St Thomas of Canterbury, July 12. 
William the Lion captui'ed at Alnwick by Ranulph de Glanville, 
July 12 ; he is released after doing homage to Henry for the king- 
dom. Damascus taken by Saladin. 

1175. The buR of Adrian lY. promulgated m Ireland. The 
Scottish prdates refuse canonical obedience to the archbishop of 
York. 

1176. Victory of the Milanese over Frederick at Legnano (Como). 
Great Council at Northampton ; the six circuits of the judges estab- 
lished. The Carthusian order approved by the Pope. Victory oi 
Kilidy Arslan, sultan of Iconinm, over Manuel at Mynokephalon. 
John of Salisbury bishop of Chartres. 

1177. Earl John named Lord of Ireland; the country partitioned 
for completion of the conquest. Meeting of the Pope and the 
emperor at Yemce ; absolution of the emperor. Saladin defeated 
at Ramla by Renaud de Ohatillon. 

1178 Reconciliation of Henry II. and Louis YII. The heretics 
of Toulouse excommunicated and banished by the legate. Innocent 
III. anti-pope. 

1179. Eleventh General Council (tMrd of the Lateran). Crusade 
against the Albigenses sanctioned. Pilgrimage of Louis YII. to 
the tomb of St Thomas. 

1180. Philip II , Augustus, king of France. Alexius II., Com- 
nenus, emperor of the East. Henry the Lion, duke of Bavaria, 
deprived of all his dominions at Diet of Wurzburg. Carthusian 
monks in England. 

1181. William the Lion excommunicated, and Scotland laid 
under interdict, by iJexander III. Lucius III. pope. First assize 
of arms in England. 

1182 . Birth of St Francis. Edessa taken by Saladin. The J ews 
banished from Franco. 

1183. Treaty of Constance between the emperor and the con- 
federate towns of Italy, confirming their privileges. Auiida and 
Aleppo taken by Saladin. Andronicus L, Comnenus, emperoi of the 
East. 

1184. Reconciliation of the sons of Henry II, at Council of Lon- 
don 

1185. Urban III. pope. Thessalonica taken by the Normans, 
Tag art H., Angelas, emperor of tbe East. Tbe crown of Jerusalem 
offered to Henry II. by the patriarch of Jerusalem and the grand 
master of the Templars, and refused. 

1186. Guy of Lusignan, king of Jerusalem. Revolt of Bulgaria. 
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Second Bulgarian Wngdom founded. Mmiage of Henry, king of 
the Romans, with Constance, heiress of Sicily. 

1187. Battle of Tiberias (Hattin),— victoiy of Saladm over the 

Christians. Capture of Jerusalem hy Saladin. End of the Latin 
kingdom. Gregory YlII. pope two months. Clement III. Third 
Crusade, _ 

1188. The Emperor Frederick and the kings of France and. Eng- 
land take the Cross The “ Saladin tenth” imposed. 

1189. Siege of Acre begun. Frederick sets out on the crusade. 
Richard I. king of England. Massacre of Jews in London. 

1190. The order of Teutonic knights founded. Richard and 
P hili p meet at Vezelai, and set out for the crusade. Tanered king 
of Sicily. Frederick twice defeats the sultan of Iconiuno, and 
takes the city. Frederick drowned m Asia Minor. Henry YI. 
emperor. 

1191. Marriage of Richard I. to Berengaria. Captru'e of Acre by 
the Crusaders. Gelestme III. pope. Return of Philip to France. 
Yictory of Richard at Arsoof. Haples besieged hy the emperor. 
Coronation of Henry YI. and Constance at Rome. Destruction of 
Tusculum. 

1192. Guy of Lusignan titular king of Cyprus. Jerusalem 
threatened hy Crusaders. Truce with Saladin. Arrest of Richard 
on his return by Leopold, duke of Austria . Usurpation of Earl 
John. 

1193. Richard before the Diet of Haguenau. Death of Saladin. 
Marriage of Philip Augustus with Ingehurga of Denmark. 

1194. Liberation and retmn of Richard. Richard defeats Philip 
at Freteval. Conq,uest of the Two Sicilies hy the emperor, who is 
crowned king at Palermo. Birth of Frederick 11. Llewelyn ap 
Jorwerth prince of Wales. 

1195. Battle of Alarcos, — Alphonso YIII. of Castile defeated hy 
Saracens. Alexius Angelus emperor of the East. 

1196. Marriage of Philip Augustus with Agnes of Meranie. 

1197. Oh3,teau Gaillard built by Richard I, 

1198. Innocent III. pope. Philip of Swabia (Hohenstauffen) 
emperor. War with his rival, Otto of Brunswick. Richard defeats 
the French at Gisors. 

1199 . Five years’ trace between England and France by mediation 
of the Pope. John king of England. His nephew Arthur sup- 

S orted hy Philip Augustus. Bohemia erected into a kingdom. 

[arkwald, general of the emperor Hemy YI. , twice excommunicated 
by the Pope. 

1200. Universities of Bologna and Paris founded before this 
time. Interdict laid on France hy Pope Innocent HI. Marriage 
of Louis of France to Blanche of Castile. Riga founded. Strife 
of Guelf and GhibeUiue in Florence begins about this time. Lay* 
amon wiites his Chronicle of Britain (the Bnit). 

1201. Coxmcil of Soissons. Death of Agnes of Meranie. 

1202. Fourth Crusade under Baldwin, count of Flanders. Walde- 
mar II., the Yictorious, king of Denmark. War between France 
and England. Death of Abbot Joachim about this time. Conquest 
of Sicily (except Messina) hy Markwald completed. Deatii of 
Markwald. Zara taken hy Crusaders. 

1203. Capture of Constantinople by Crusaders. Inquisition 
founded by Innocent III. as commission for conversion of the Albi- 
genses. Murder of Arthur by King John. 

1204 Loss and re-capture of Constantinople hy Crusaders. Bald- 
win first Latin emperor of the East. Capture of Chateau Gaillard 
and conquest of Hormandy from the English by Philip Augustus, 
Empire of Trehizond erected for Alexius Oomnenus. 

1205 (1193 ?). Birth of Albertus Magnus (died, 1280). Baldwm 
I. defeated and taken prisoner by the Bulgarians. 

1206. Jenghiz Khan proclaimed sovereign of Mogul and Tatar 
tiibes, Mo^ Empire. Theodore Lasearis crowned emperor of 
Nioaea (elected at Constantinople 1204). Henry of Hainault Latin 
emperor of the East. 

1208. England placed under interdict by Innocent III. Crusade 
against the AlMgenses proclaimed hy Inm. Otto I Y. acknowledged 
emperor after murder of Philip. 

1209. Franciscan order founded. King John excommunicated 
by the Pope. Otto crowned at Rome. 

1210. Council of Paris condemns, burns, and forbids reading of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Alliance of the emperor Henry with the 
sultan of Iconium against Theodore. Invasion of China by Jenghiz 
Khan. 

1211, Otto excommunicated by the Pope. Pandulph legate in 
England. 

1212. Frederick II. crowned emperor of the Romans. The 
Children’s Crusade. Battle of Ravas de Tolosa, — ^victory of the 
kings of Castile, Aragon, and Havarre oyer the Moors. 

1213. Kiag John of England becomes the Pope’s vassal. Second 
inyasion of China by Jen^z Khan. Battle of Muret. 

1214. Birth of Roger Bacon (died, 1294!), Battle of Bouyiues, 
defeat of Emperor Otto lY, hy Philip Augustus, Death of William, 
the Lion, king of Scots ; Alexander 11. succeeds him. 

1216. Si^e and capture of Pekmjg (Yen-king) by Jenghiz 
The Great Charter signed by King John, Twmfth General Couacil 
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(fourth of the Lateran). Dominican order founded. Coronation of 
Frederick II. at Aix-la-ChapeUe 

1216. Honoriiis III. pope, Henry III. king of England. Con- 
firmation of tiie Great Charter, 

1217. Fifth Crusade under Andrew, king of Hungary. Hubert 
de Bnrgh justiciary of England. Matthew Paris enters Benedictine 
order at St Albans (died, 1269), Michael Scot, translator of Aris- 
totle, living at Toledo, Peter of Courtenay emperor of the East 
Order of Fiiar Preachers founded. 

1218. Trial hy ordeal foimaUy abolished in England. Death of 
Otto. Battle on the Jaxartes between Jenghiz Khan and the Khar- 
ismians. Ileath of Simon de Montfort 

1219. Damietta taken by Crusaders Robert of Courtenay em- 
peror of the East, 

1221. Conquest of Khorassan and Persia by Jenghiz. Dominican 
and Franciscan friars anive in England. Birth of Bonaventura 
(died, 1274). Death of Dominic. 

1222 The Goltleii Bull, basis of Hungarian liberties, signed by 
Andrew II. 

1223, Louis YIII. king of France. 

1224, University of Naples founded by Emperor Frederick 11. 
Peter de Yinea chief adviser to Frederick about this time. 

1226. Louis IX, (St Louis) king of France. The Lombard 
League renewed against Frederick 11. Death of Francis. 

1227. Gregory IX. pope. Birth of Thomas Aquinas (died, 1274). 
Death of Jenghiz Khan. 

1228. Sixth Crusade under Frederick II. Death of Stephen 
Langton, archbishop of Canterbury. Canonization of Francis hy 
Gregory IX. Baldwin II. emperor of the East ; John of Brienne 
his colleague and guardian durum minority, 1229 to 1237, 

1229. Treaty between Sultan El Kamel and Frederick II. Jeru- 
salem given up to the Christians. Council of Toulouse establishes 
the Inquisition in Languedoc, 

1231, Translation of the Alimgest by command of Frederick II. 

1233. Edmund Rich archbishop of Canterbury (died, 1240). 
Robert Grosseteste bishop of Lincoln (^died, 1253). Gregorjr IX. 
mtrusts the Dominican Order with sole direction of the Inquisition. 

1234. Canonization of Dominic by Gregory IX. Promulgation 
of new code of the Decretals hy Gregory. 

1235. IsabeUa of England married to Frederick II, Canonization 
of Elizabeth of Hungary. 

1236. Invasion of Russia and sack of Moscow by Tatars. 

1237. Conrad lY. king of the Romans. Battle of Corte Nuova. 

1238. Marriage of Simon de Montfort to Eleanor, sister of Henry 
III . ; the earldom of Leicester given to him. 

1239. Frederick 11. makes his son Enzio king of Sardinia. Pier- 
man von Salza gi'and-master of the Teutonic knights, Moorish 
kingdom of Granada founded. 

1240. Birth of Cimabue (died, 1302). Frederick invades States 
of the Church ; Crusade against him proclaimed. Carmelite monks 
in England. 

1241. Celestine lY. pope; dies before consecration. Death of 
Waldemar II. of Denmark. Enzio captures Genoese fleet, with 
cardinals, bishops, &c. Death of Empress Isabella. 

1242. Battle of TaiUebourg,— StLouis defeats Henry III. 

1243. Innocent lY. pope, after nearly two years’ vacancy. 

1244. Treaty between the Pope and the emperor. 

1245. Thirteenth General Council (first of Lyons). Deposition 
of the emperor hy the Pope. Death of Alexander of Halos. 

1246. Canonization of Archbishop Edmund (Rich) hy Innocent 

3248. Seventh Crusade under St Louis, Inquisition introduced 
in Spain, Siege of Parma. 

1249. Alexander HI. king of Scots. Death of Peter do Yinea. 
University CoUege, Oxford, founded. 

1260. St Louis defeated and captured by the sultan of l^gypt ; 
released in a month Conrad lY. emperor. His claim opposed by 
William, count of Holland. The Mamelukes become masters of 
Egypt, Manfred regent of Sicily. College of the Sorbonne 
founded. Gunpowder probably invented about this time. 

1262. Alphonso X. king of Castile. The Alphonsine Tables coni- 
pileted. English laws introduced in Wales. 

1263. The Jews expelled from France, 

1264. Alexander lY. pope. Birth of Marco Polo (died, 1324). 

1266. Inquisition introduced in France. Konigsberg founded 
by the Teutonic knights. Submission of the Two Sicilies to 
Manfred. 

1267. Richard, earl of Cornwall, and Alphonso X. of Castile rival 
emperors of the Romans. 

1258. Siege and capture of Baghdad by Tatars under Hulaku 
Khan. Extinction of the cafehate (Abbasides). “Provisions of 
Oxford ” passed by the ‘ ‘ Mad Itoliament. ” Manfred crowned king 
of Sicily. 

1269. Kuhlai khan of the Moguls. Manfi’ed excommunicated. 

1260, Appearance of the Flagellants in Italy. Manfred master 
ofTascany: 

1261. Urban IV. pope. Manfired again excommunicated. 
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Capture of Constantinople by Miebael PalsEologus. End of Latin 
empu-e of the East. 

1263. Battle of Largs, — defeat of Norwegians Ly Alexander TIT. 
of Scotland. 

1264. Battle of Lewes, — ^Earl Simon defeats Heniylll. and takes 
him prisoner. 

1265. Clement lY. pope. Deputies of the commons sit in the 

S ’ ;ament of England. Battle of Evesham, — defeat and death of 
Simon. Birth of Dante (died, 1321) (?)Bir1hof DnnsSeotus 
(died, 1308). Manfred, king of Sicily, defeated hy Charles of Anjou ; 
defeated again and lolled by his rival, 1266- Composition of gun- 
powder known to Eoger Bacon. 

1266. Eoger Bacon sends his Opus Majxos to Pope Clement IV. 
Sagarelli, leader of the Apoatohc Brethren, begins preaching in 
Parma. 

1267. Treaty of Viterbo, between, the dethroned emperor Baldwin, 
Charles of Anjou, and William prince of Achaia. 

1268. Edward of England takes the cross at Council of North- 
ampton, Conradin defeated hy Charles of Anjou at Tagliacozza 
and beheaded at Naples. 

1269. Pragmatic Sanction, restilotiug the power of the Pope in 
Prance, promulgated hy St Louis. 

1270. St Louis sets out for the crusade, and dies before Turns. 
Philip III,, the Bold, king of France. Birth of William of Occam 
about this time (died about 1350). 

1271. Gregory X. pope, after two years* vacancy. Journey of 
Marco Polo to the court of Kublai Khan. 

1272. Edward I. king of England. 

1273. Eudolph of Hapshurg emperor. 

1274. Fourteenth General Council (second of Lyons); "union of 
Greek and Eoman Chimchea effected. New regulation of papal 
tdectioa. 

1275 {ahrca), Arabic numerals used in treatise on the Astrolabe 
hy Macha- Allah. 

1276, Innocent V., Adrian V., and John XX, (XXL) popes. 
Birth of Giotto (died, 1337). 

1277. Nicholas III. pope. 

1279. Statute of Mortmain passed in England. 

1280. Conquest of China hy Moguls completed. 

1281. Martin IV. pope. Treaty of Orvieto, between the Pope, 
the king of Naples, and Venice, for conquest of the Greek 
empire. 

1282. The ‘ ‘ SioilianVespers,” — ^massacre of the French in Sicily ; 
end of Angevino rule, Andronieus II. emperor of the East. Con- 
quest and settlement of Wales hy Edward I. Formation of the 
Zuyder Zee by inundation of the sea. Union of Greek and Eoman 
churches annulled, by Andronieus II. 

1283. Statute of Ehuddlan (Statute of Wales) enacted. Con- 
quest of Prussia hy Teutonic knights completed. 

1284, Charles of Anjou defeated and captured by Roger de Loria, 
grand admiral of Sicily. 

1285 Honoiius IV. pope. Philip IV. , the Bold, king of France. 
Death of Charles of Anjou. 

1286. Margaret of Norway queen of Scots ; a regency dming her 
minority. Sagarelli banished from Parma. 

1288. Nicholas IV. pope. 

1289. Marnage-treaty of Prince Edward of England and Margaret 
queen of Scots concluded. Dante present at battle of Campal- 
dino. 

1290. Expulsion of Jews from England hy Edward 1. Death of 
Margaret of Noi’way on her way to Scotland. Edward I. appointed 
arbitrator between Baliol and Bruce, competitors for the Scottish 
crown, 1291- 

1291. Capture of Acre hy Malek al Asehraf, sultan of Egypt, 
Final loss of the Holy Land, Conference of Edward I, "with 
northern barons at Norham. Beginnings of Swiss confederation. 
Seizure and impiisonment of Italian hankers in France, 

1292. Adolphus of Nassau emperor. John (Baliol) king of Scots 
He does homage to Edward I. at Newcastle, December 26. 

1294. Celestine V. pope, after vacancy of more than two years ; 
abdicates. Boniface VlII. pope, December. Death of Kublai 
Khan. Masoud H. , last sultan of Iconiiun, defeated and slain hy 
the Moguls, and the sultanate divided. 

1295. Final organization of English parliament. Return of 
Marco Polo to Venice. Premislas, duke of Poland, crowned king. 

1296. Bomface VIII. publishes the bull GZariczs latcos, January; 
republished, August 18. _ Philip issues an edict prohibiting e^orta- 
tion of gold, silver, provisions, &c., without consent of "the Cro'wn, 
Aumist 17. Boniface publishes a second hull, IneffaMUs, Sep- 
teniVer. Conquest of Scotland hy Edward I. ; surrender of Baliol ; 
interregnum, 1296-1306. The Persian poet Saadi dies about this 
time. 

1297. Battle of Stirling, — victory of Wallace. StLonis canonized 
by Boniface VIII. The Great Charter confirmed hy Edward I. 
Boniface publishes a hull against the Oolonna family ; afto "their 
reply he passes sentence of dcgi'ada"tioii, excommunication, and 
confiscation. 
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1298. Deposition of the Emperor Adolphus. Albert I. suc- 
ceeds. Battle of Falkirk, — victory of Edward. Peace between 
England and France. The Pope proclaims a crusade against the 
Colomm. 

1299. Palestrina surrendered by the Colonnas to Boniface. 
Intervention of Boniface in affairs of Scotland by bull of June 27. 

1300. Centennial Jubilee proclaimed by Pope Boniface VIII,; 
he assumes the motto Bcce duo gladit, Sagarelli burnt by the In- 
quisition at Paima. Siege of Caerlaverock by Edwaid I. 

1301. Quarrel between Boniface VIII. and Philip the Fair 
begins. Excommunication of Philip. Title of Prince of Wales 
conferred on the son of Edward 1. 

1302. The parliament of Lhicoln replies to the Pope’s hull. 
Phihp bums the Pope’s bull, January 2. States-General of France, 
representative of the thi’ee estates, constituted by Philip IV., Aprd. 
“Battle of Spurs,” the French defeated at Conrtrai by the 
Flemings, July. Philip issues an edict eondemniug the Inquisi- 
tion, October. 

1303. The emperor Albert promulgates at Nm'emberg a Golden 
Bull, July. The Pope arrested by William of Nogaret at Anagni, 
September 7 ; rescued by the people ; dies at Eome, October 11. 
Cession of Gmenne to Edward I. by Philip the Fair, Benedict XI, 
pope. The Catalan Grand Company, formed hy Eoger di Flor, 
arrives at Constantinople. 

1304. Stiilmg taken hy Edward I. Submission of Scotland. 
Birth of Petrarch (died, 1374). The buUs against France re- 
voked, Victoiy of Philip the Fair over the Flemmgs at Mous-en- 
Puelle. 

1305. Clement Y. pope. The Knights Templars denounced. 
Wallace put to death by Edward I., August 23. 

1306. Mm'der of Comyn at Dumfries. Eobext Bruce crovraed 
king of Scotland. Eoger di Flor assassiaated at Adrian ople. 

1 307. Excommunication of Bruce by papal l^ate at parliament 
of Carlisle. Edward II. Icmg of England. Fra Dolcmo, with 
Margarita, tortured and burnt at Veicelh. Arrest of Knights 
Templars in France and England. Battle of Apros, — ^victory of the 
Catalans over the Byzantine army. 

1308. Assassination of the emperor by John of Austria. Henry 
VII, (of Luxembourg) succeeds him. Death of Duns Scotus, 

1309. The Pope removes to Avignon, Eohert of Anjou crowned 
king of Naples by the Pope, Sue de Join"villa writes his history of 
Loms IX Commission for trial of the Templars opens at Paris, 
August 7. 

1310. Conquest of Rhodes by the knights of St John. Persecu- 
tion of the memory of Boniface VIII. by Philip. Dante publishes 
his De Monctrcliia about this time. Fifiy-four Templars burnt at 
Paris, 

1311-12. Fifteenth General Council, held at Vienne, October to 
November. Dissolution of order of Templars decreed. Condemna- 
tion of the Beghards. Eescript of the emperor defining relations of 
Swiss confederation to Austria and tie empire. Universiiy of 
Orleans founded, 

1313. Death of the emperor Henry VII. , followed by interregnum. 
Birth of Boccaccio (died, 1875). Canonization of Celestine V. 
by Clement V. Death of Clement V, Stirling Castle besieged by 
Edward Brace 

1314. Jacques de Molay, grand-master of the Templars, huint at 
Pans, Frederick III. (duke of Austria) and Louis V. (IV.) (duke 
of Bavaria), rival emperors. Louis X. (Hutm) Mng of France. 
Battle of Bannockburn, — victory of Eobert Brace over Edward II , 
June 24. Stirling Castle given up. 

1315. Battle of Morgarten,— victoiy of Swiss confederation over 
Leopold, duke of Austria. Final defeat of the Catalan Grand Com- 

^ 1316. John XXII. pope, John I, Mng of France four days, 
Philip V. king of France. Battle of Athenry,— victoiy of the English 
over the Irish. 

1317. Mediation of the Pope between England and Scotland re- 
jected by Brace. Bruce excommunioatei and Scotland laid under 
interdict. 

1318. Edwai’d Bruce defeated and killed at Dundalk. 

1320. Insurrection of the peasantry (the Pastouremx) in France, 
June. Conference of Robert of Naples "with the Pope at A-vignon. 
The Scottish parliament appeals to the Pope. 

1321. Persecution of the lepers in France. Eohert of Naples 
dedaaed vicar of Italy during abeyance of the empire. 

1821-1328. Civil wars between rival emperors of the Bast, 
Andronieus the elder and the yo"uager. 

1322. Charles IV. king of France. Battle of Miihldorf, — ^Frederick 
duke of Austria defeated and captured by the Emperor Louis. 

1328, Thirteen years’ trace between England and Scotland. The 
Floral Gaines instituted at Toulouse. Diet at Frankfort; issues 
proclamation denying neoe3si"ty of the pope’s consent to, election of 
emperor, and has right to govern the empire in a vacancy. , 

1324. The Emperor Louis excommunicated by the Pope, March. 
John Wycliffe born about this time (died, 1384). Birth of William 
of Wvkeham (died, 1404). 

V. — 92 
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1326. Cannon used by the Jlcrentines; by French and English, 
1338 and 1839. 

1327. Edward III. Mng of England. Edward II deposed and 
murdered. The emperor declares the Pope a heretic ; is crowned at 
Milan, and again excommunicated. 

1328. Philip yi. (house of Yalois) Hng of France. The em- 
peror crowned at Eome, deposes the Pope, and gets Peter de 
Corbifere elected (Hioholas Y.) Death of Castruecio Castraeani, 
head of republic of Lucca. Independence of Scotland recognized 
by ti-eaty of bTortlianipton. Constantinople taken, and Andronicus 
11. deposed by his grandson Andronicus III. 

1329 David II. (Bruce) king of Scotland. Blockade of ETiceea 
by Orkhan. Battle of Pelekanon, — ^first engagement between the 
emperor of the East and the sultan of the Ottomans. Establishment 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

1330. Capitulation of Nicsea to Orkhan. 

1332. Invasion of Scotland hy Edward Baliol, assisted by 
Edward III. of England. 

1333. Battle of Halidon Hill, — victory of Edward III. over the 
Scots. Casimii III. the Great, king of Poland. Stephen Dushan 
king of Servia. 

1334. Benedict JII. pope. 

1336, Birth of Timur (Tamerlane.) Pliilip of France visits 
Avignon. 

1337» Edward III. claims the crown of France. Plague of locusts 
in Europe for thi-ee years. 

1338. Embassy from Louis of Bavaria and the long of France^ to 
the Pope to seek absolution of Louis ; absolution refused. Mission 
of Baiiaam from the Emperor Andronicus to Benedict XII. respecting 
reunion of Greek and Latin churches. Alliance of Jacob van 
Artevelde, captain of Ghent with Edward III. Meeting of the em- 
peror and Edward HI at Diet of Cohlentz. 

1389. Edward III invades France from Flanders. Conquest of 
Bithynia by the Turks completed. 

1840. Battle of Sluys,— victory of Edward III. over the French 
fleet. Siege of Tonrnay ; a truce concluded. Birth of Chaucer (?) 

1341. First passage of the Turks into Europe. John Y. (Palseo- 
logus) emperor of the East. Regency of Anne of Savoy. Intrigues 
of John Oantacuzenus. Dispute about the Light of Mount Thabor 
begins. Petrarch crowned in the Caj^itol at Eome. Disputed suc- 
cession in Britanny ; gives rise to civil war between John de Mont- 
foit and Charles of Blois. 

1342. Clement YL pope. 

1343. Death of Robert the Wise, king of Naples. 

1344. The jubilee period reduced to fifty years by Clement YI. 
War in Guienne First English gold coinage (the florin). Dis- 
covery of Madeira by Robert Macham, an Englishman. Battle of 
Salado,— defeat of the Moors by Alphonso lY. of Portugal. Parlia- 
ment of Paris organized by ordinance of Philip YI. 

1345. Assassination of Jacob van Artevelde, Discovery of Canary 
Islands by Genoese and Spanish seamen. Servian empire estahli^ed 
by Stephen Dushan ; his code published, the oldest monument of 
Servian language Assassination of the Grand-duke Apokaukos at 
Constantinople. 

1349. Louis of Bavaria again deposed hy the Pope. Charles lY. 
(Count of Luxembourg) elected king of the Romans. Yictory of 
Edward III. over the French at Crecy, August 26. David II. of 
Scotland defeated and taken prisoner at Nevill’s Cross, Durham, 
October 17. Siege of Calais begun (taken by Edward III. 1347). 
Marriage of Orkhan, sultan of the Ottomans, with Theodora, daughter 
of Oantacuzenus. 

1347. Invasion of Naples by Louis of Hungary, January. Flight 
of Queen Joanna ; she seEs Avignon to the Pope. Cola di Rienzi 
tribune and liberator of Rome University of Prague {Garohnuin) 
founded by the emperor. Death of Louis of Bavaria. Truce be- 
tween England and France. John Cantacuzenus crowned emperor 
of the Bast. 

1348-1351. The Black Death prevails in Europe. Massacres of 
Jews on suspicion of poisoning the wells. War of the Genoese with 
Oantacuzenus. 

1349. The Statute of Labourers (England) passed. Dauphiny 
united to crown of France. Title of Dauphin given to the king's 
eldest son. The Flagellants condemned hy hull of Clement YI. 

1350. Order of the Garter instituted by Edward III. about 
this time. _ John II. king of France ; Order of the Star insti- 
tuted hy him. Peter the Cruel, king of Castile. Reconstruction 
of Windsor Castle begun ; completed, 1369. Second Jubilee at 
Eome. 

1361. Joanna restored with her husband Louis of Tarentum to 
throue of Naples. Rienzi at Prague. Alliance of Venice with 
Oantacuzenus. 

1362. Yictory of Genoese over Yenetians and Greeks, and their 
treaty with the Emperor Cantacuzenus. Rienzi surrendered to the 
Pope. Innocent YI. pope, December. 

A8 53. Establishment of the Turks in Europe. First Statute of 
in England. Rienzi made senator of Eome hy Cardinal 
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1354, Naval Code published .by Peter lY. of Aragon, Rienzi 
slain in insurrection at Eome. Cantacuzenus dethroned, December. 

1355, War between England and France renewed, Charles lY. 
crowned at Rome. Assassination of Inez de Castro by Alphonso I Y. 
of Portugal, Treaty between John Palseologus I. and Innocent YT. 
Arabic numerals used by Petrarcb. 

1356, The Golden Bull of the empire published by Charles IV. 
Battle of Poitiers, — Edward the Black Prince defeats and captures 
John II. and his sou. Y^'ycliffe publishes his Last Age of the 
QhurcJi. 

1357, Ordinance for the estate of the land of Ireland issued. 
Truce between England and France. Triumphal entry of the 
Black Prince into London. David II. returns to Scotland. 

1358, Rising of the peasants (the Jacquerie) in France. 

1360. Treaty of Bretigny, — renunciation by Edward III. of his 
claim to the crown of Erance, to Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, 
followed hy bberation of King John France ravaged by the Free 
Companies. Amurath I. sultan of the Ottomans. Leo Pilatus at 
Florence, the first teacher of Greek in Western Europe. 

1361. Conquest of Eoumania by Amurath I. Adrianople made 
the seat of the sultans. The Janissaries established. Death of John 
Tanler (born, 1290). 

1362. Dse of English in law pleadings directed hy Act of Parlia- 
ment, Urban Y. pope, October. 

1363. Philip the Bold duke of Burgundy. 

1364. Charles Y. king of France. The coast of Guinea dis- 
covered by French seamen about this time. Battle of Auray, — 
defeat and capture of Bertrand Duguesclin by John Chandos ; death 
of Charles of Blois ; Brittany secured to John de Montfort. Uni- 
versity of Cracow founded by Casimir the Great, 

1365. Urban V. demands tribute of England. University of 
Vienna founded by Duke Rudolph IV. 

1366. The Black Prince defeats Henry of Trastamare at Najara, 
and re-establishes Peter the Cruel. 

1367-1371. William of Wykeh am chancellor of England (again, 
1389-1391). Foundation of the Kremlin, 1367. 

1368. University of Geneva founded, Ming dynasty founded in 
China ; expulsiou of the Moguls. Wycliffe’s treatise Be J)omi%%o 
appears. Visit of the emperor to Rome. 

1369, Renewal of war between France and England. John 
Palseologus visits Urban V. at Romo, and joins the Latin com- 
munion ; he is an-ested for debt at Venice. Biith of John Huss (f). 
Foundation of the Bastille. 

1370 Timur sovereign of Tagatai. Limoges stonned by the 
Black Prince. Gregory XL pope. Robert 11. , high steward (first 
of the Stuart line), Icing of Scotland. Death of Casimir the Great. 
Marriage of John of Gaunt with daughter of Peter the Cruel. 

1372. Victory of Spanish fleet over the English off Rochelle 

1373. March of John of Gaunt from Calais to Bordeaux. 

1376. Death of the Black Prince. The “Good Parliament” in 
England. 

1377. Return of the Pope from Avignon lo Romo. Wycliffe 
cited before the bishop of London. The Pope publishes three hulls 
against Wycliffe. Richard II. king of England, 

1378. Urban VI. pope. Clement VII. anti-pope at Avignon. 
The schism lasts forty years. Wenoeslas (king of Bohemia) 
emperor. Cession of Cherbourg to the English by the king of 
Navaree. Appearance of Halleys Comet. 

1379. WyeSffe sends out his poor priests. The emperor John 
V. imprisoned. 

1380-1386. Conquest of Khoraasau by Timur. 

1380. Wycliffe’s English New Testament completed. Death of 
Bertrand Duguesclin. Charles VL king of France. Regency of 
duke of Anbu. Joanna queen of Naples deprived hy Urban VI. 
Charles of Dmazzo made king of Naides- Birth of Thomas A 
Kempis (died, 1471). 

1381. Wycliffe’s declaration against transubstanliation. Poll- 
tax granted in England. Revolt of the peasantiy under Wat the 
Tyler. Arrest of Lollard preachers ordered. Wyclifle’.s O 2 rinion» 
condemned by synod of London. An earthquake duiing the synod. 
The emperor John V. escapes from prison and becomes tributary to 
Amurath. I. 

1882, Victory of the French over the Flemings at Roaltecque. 

1383. Expedition of Spenser bishop of Nonvich into Flanders. 
Death of Queen Joanna of Naples, 

1884. Wycliffe’s English Bible completed about this time. 
Death of Wycliffe, December 31. Philip the Bold becomes count 
of Flanders. 

1386. Urban VI. besieged in castle of Nocera (Luceria) by 
Charles of Durazzo He escapes to Genoa and puts five cardinals 
to death for conspiracy. The Scots aided hy the French invade 
England. Richard 11. takes and hums Edinburgh. Battle of 
Aljubarotta,— victory of John I. of Portugal over John I of 
Castile. 

1386. Timur invades Persia, Battle of Sempach, —Leopold of 
Austria defeated by the Swiss, July 9. Council of regency in 
England, under duke of Gloucester. Impeachment of the earl of 
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Suffolk. University of Heidelberg founded. The Jagellon dynasly 
established in Poland. 

1387. Treaty concluded between Amurath I. and the Genoese 
of Pera. The barons arm against Eiehard 11. and seize the Tower 
of London. 

1388. Scottish invasion of England. Battle of Otterburn (August 
19). Douglas killed and Percy (Hotspur) taken prisoner. Jubilee 
period reduced to 33 years. Battle of Ealkioping, — Margaret queen 
of Horway, Denmark, and Sweden defeats and captures Albert of 
Sweden. 

1389. Amurath I. defeats the Servians, Hungarians, and Bul- 
garians at Kassova and is Idlled. Bajazet I. succeeds biTn Truce 
between France and England. Eiehard 11. takes the government 
into his own hands. Boniface IX. pope. Compact of Nurem- 
berg, between the emperor and German princes, against the Jews. 
Battle of Nafels, — ^victory of the Swiss over the Austrians, April 9, 

1390. Statute passed for uniformity of weights and measures in 
England (Lancashire excepted). Constantinople unsuccessfully 
he&ieged by Bajazet. Third jubilee celebrated. 

_ 1391. Manuel II. emperor of the East (associated with his father 
since 1375). Conquest of Asia Mmor completed by Bajazet. 

1893 {circa) Gersou chancellor of the university of Paris. 

1394. Four years’ truce between England and France. Benedict 
XIII. pope at Avignon. Eiehard II. holds a pai'liament in Ireland. 
J ews_ banished fiom France by Charles YII. Nicolas de Clemangis 
publishes his De Euitw, Eedasiae 

1395. Milan erected into a duchy for the Visconti by the Emperor 
'Wenceslas. Battle of Nicopolia, — ^victory of Bajazet over Sigis- 
mund of Hungary and the Christians, September 28. Invasion of 
Eussia by Timur. 

1396 Marriage of Richard II. with Isabella of France. Truce 
for 25 yeans. 

1397. Murder of the duke of Gloucester at Calais. The regency 
declared illegal. Union of Calmar, between Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway. 

1398-1899. Invasion of India, and capture of Delhi, by Timur. 
Anti-pope Benedict XIII. impiisoned in liis palace at Avignon by 
Marshal Boucieant. Boncicant leads an army to the assistance of 
Manuel II. 

1399. Deposition of Eiehard II. Henry IV, (first of the house 
of Lancaster) king of England. Order of Knights of the Bath 
instituted, hlauuel sets out to visit European Courts, December, 

1400. Deposition of the emperor Wenceslaua by the electors ; 
election of Rupert, Count Palatine John Huss ordained priest. 
Revolt of Owen Glendower in "Wales. Invasion of Scotland by 
Henry IV. Death of Chaucer, Oct. 25. Birth of Guttonherg 
(died, 1467). 

1401. The statute of heretics (de hcaraticis coinbxmndis) passed in 
England. William Sautre, a Lollard, burnt. 

1402. Sultan Bajazet defeated and taken prisoner by Timur at 
Angorta ; Soliman I. sultan. The Scots invade England, and are 
defeated by Hotspur at Homildon Hill, Return of Manuel to Oon- 
sLantmople, 

1 403. Death of Bajazet. The French make descents on Wales 
ami the Isle of Wight. Benedict XIII escapes from imprisonment. 
Revolt of the Percies. Battle of Shrewsbury, — Hotspur killed, 
July 23, 

1404. Death of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy. Innocent 
VII. pope, succeeding Boniface. French descents on England. 
Alliance of the king of France with Glendower, 

1405. Death of Timur. Revolt at Rome. Ladislas, king of 
Naples, seizes Rome and expels Innocent VII. Revolt of Arch- 
hifsbop Scrope. Birth of Jlneas Sylvius (Pojio Pius II.) 

1406. James 1. king of Scots. He is imprisoned in the Tower of 
Loudon. • Return of Innocent to Rome. Gregory XII. pope. 

1407. Assassination of Louis, duke of Orleans, by John, duke of 
Burgundy, at Paris ; orimii of the civil war between Burgundians 
and Annagnacs. John Risby, Lollard preacher, "burnt in Scot- 
land. 

1408. John Huss appeals to the Pope. Ladislas again enters 
Rome. Benedict holds a council at Perpignan. 

1409. The rival popes are deposed by Council of Pisa, Alexander 
V. elected, Ladislas driven from Rome. University of Leipsic 
founded. 

1410. Death of Alexander V. John XXIII. pope. John Huss 
excomiminicatod. Sigismund, emperor of the Romans, opposed by 
Josse, margrave of Moravia, who dies in a few months, Jagellon, 
king of Poland, defeats Teutonic Knights at Tannenherg, July 16. 
Wood-engraving begins to he practised about this time. 

1411. Huss again excommunicated. Ladislas defeated ; crusade 
published against him. Henry IV. sends troops to the duke of 
Burgundy. The university of St Andrews founded. Battle of 
Haiiaw,— defeat of Donald, lord of the Isles, by Earl of Mar, 
July 24, 

1412. Henry IV. concludes a treaty with the Orleans party. 
IIuss bums the Pope’s bull. Ladislas makes peace with the Pope. 
Death of Margaret, queen of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
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1413. Ladislas expels John XXIII. and plunders Rome. 
Interview of John XXIII. and the empeiur at Lodi The Pope 
convokes a council at Constance, Henry V. king of England. Sir 
John Oldcastle condemned as a heretic; escapes from the Tower. 
Mohammed I. sultan of the Ottomans. 

1414. Death of Ladislas of Naples. Council of Constance (six- 
teenth General Council), opened November 5. Persecution of Lol- 
lards by Heii^ V. 

1415. Abdication of John XXIII. He is arrested, deposed, and 
impiisoned by the council. Abdication of Gregory XII. John 
Huss burnt, July 6. Siege and capture of Harfleor by Henry V. 
BalHe of Agmeourt, October 25. Meeting of Benedict XIII, and 
Sigismtmd at Perpignan. 

®f Prague burnt at Constance. Ceuta taken from 
me Moors by John I. king of Portugal, May 30. Sigismund visits 
France and England. 

1417. Benedict XIII. deposed Martin V. elected pope by 
Council of Constance. Death of Cardinal Robert Hallam, bishop 
ra Salisbury, at Constance. Invasion of Normandy by Henry V. 
Caen besieged and taken. Gypsies appear in Germany about tbia 
time. Tile couniy of SaiToy erected into a ducliy. 

1418. Massacre of Armagnao.? at Paris by the Burgundians, Sir 
J ohn Oldcastle hung in chains and burnt Council of Constance 
closed, April 22. Prince Henry, the Navigator (horn, 1394), begins 
to send out exploring expeditions. 

1419. Madeira re-discovered by Portuguese. Death of the ex- 
emperor Wenceslas. John Ziska commander-m-chief of the 
Hussites. Assassmation of the duke of Burgundy at Montereau. 
Death of Albany, regent of Scotland. 

1420. Treaty of Troyes Heniy V, regent of France, Marriage 
of Henry witli princess Catherine of Fiance. Hussite wars begin. 
Crusade against Hussites proclaimed by the Pope. Ziaka tSres 
Prague and. defeats Sigismund. The Pope receives at Florence an 
embassy from Manuel Palseologus, emperor of the East ; he enters 
Rome. 

1421. Henry V. holds a parliament at Rouen. Amui’ath 11. 
sultan. Great inundation in’HoUand, the “Biesbosch” formed 

1422. Henry VI. king of England and France, Charles VIL 
crowned king of France, Regency of Bedford in France, of Glou- 
cester in England. Siege of Constantinople by Amurath II, 

1423. Council of Siena (transferred from Pavia) opened. Earliest 
specimen of Block Book dated this year. University of Louvain 
founded 

1424. James I. of Scotland hherated by Henry VI., proclaimed 
and crowned. Bedford defeats the French and Scots at Verneuil. 
Death of Benedict XIII, Election of anti-pope Clement YIII. 
Council of Siena transferred to Basel. Death of Ziska. 

1425. John PalseoloOTS II. emperor of the East; he concludes 
treaty with Amurath II. Statute for punishment of heretics and 
and Lollards passed in Scotland. 

1426. Rivahy of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort in England. 
Defeat of the Gei-mans by Hussites at Aussitz. 

1428 Siege of Orleans by the English. Death of the Earl of 
Salisbury. Lincoln College, Oxford, founded. 

1429. Joan of Arc raises the siege and enters Orleans. Talbot 
defeated at Patay. Charles VII. crowned at Rheims. Termination 
of the schism in the papacy by abdication of Clement VIII. Order 
of the Golden Fleece mstituted by Pliilip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gaudy. Death of Gersou. 

1430. Capture of Joan of Arc. Conquest of Thessalonica by 
Amurath II. 

1431. Joanof Are burnt at Rouen (?) HenryVI. crowned at Paris. 
Eugenius IV. pope. Eighteenth General Council transferred from 
Siena to Basel, opened July 23. Hussite invasion of Germany. 
Fifth crusade against Hussites. Battle of Taas,— victory of Hussites. 
Birth of Mantegna (died, 1506). 

1432. The Azores taken possession of by Portuguese. 

1433. Sigismund crowned at Rome by the Pope. Death of John 
I. the Great, king of Portugal. 

1434. Rend the Good, dmre of Anjou, succeeds his brother Louis 
as king of Naples ; opposed by ALphonso V. of Aragon. Death of 
Ladislas of Poland. Cosmo de’ Medici supreme at Florence about 
this time. Flight of Eugenius from Rome. 

1435. Congress and Treaty of Arras,— abandonment of English 
alliance by the Duke of Burgundy Death of Bedford. 

1436. Paris retaken by the French. Calais unsuccessfully besieged 
by the duke of Burgundy. States-General meet at Orleans. "Wai- 
between England and Scotland. 

1437. John Palseologus embarks at Constantinople in the Pope’s 
galleys for an interview at Ferrara. Murder of James I. king of 
Scots ; James II, succeeds. Death of Sigismund. Birth of Cardinal 
Ximenes. Ulugh Begh compiles his Star Tables. 

1438. Albert II. emperor (duke of Austria, and king of Hunga^’- 
and of Bohemia). Council of Fenara convoked by Eugenius I"V. in 
opposition to Council of Basel; the emperor John Paleeologus and 
the Greek Patriarch, present. The Pope deposed by the Fathers of 
Basd, and the latter excommunicated at Ferrara ; Amadeus, duVe 
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of Savoy, elected pope CFelix T.) at Basel. Pragmatic Sanction j 
(the Palladimi of Prance), limitmg the power of the Pope in Prance, 
estahlished by Charles VII. Nine years trace made between 
England and Scotland. , p 

1439 Council of Ferrara transferred to Florence, — decree tor 
union of Greek and Roman churches signed, but rejected hy the 
Greeks Doctrine of Purgatory adopted. Death of Albert J-1. 
Cardinal Bessarion, “ restorer of learning, ” setfles in Italy. Alliance 
of Zmlch with Austria. , , . ^ 

1440. Frederick lY. (III.) emperor. Invention of prmting with 
movable types about this time. Amadeus declared anti-pope, 
heretic, &c by Council of Florence. Bel^'ade unsuccessfully be- 
sieo'cd hy Amurath II. Title of Viscount introduced in England. 
Eton CoUege founded. Oil painting perfected by Jan van Eyck 
about this time. 

1442. Abdication of Amurath II. Naples taken hy Alphonso of 
Aragon, the kingdom lost by Rene of Anjou; union of Naples and 
Sicily as the Two Sicilies. 

144S. Eugenius IV. forms a league against the Turks. Victory 
of John Hunniades at Kuuohitza. King’s College, Cambridge, 
founded hy Hemy VI. 

1444. Peace of ten years hetv’een Hungary and the Turks con- 
cluded at Szegedin. The treaty violated with the Pope’s sanction. 
Victory of the Turks and death of Ladislas and Cardinal Julian at 
Varna. George Podiehrad seizes the chief power in Hungary. 
African slave trade begun hy Portuguese. Revolt of Albania under 
Scanderheg. Expedition of Charles VII. of France, at request of 
the emperor, against the Swiss. The siege of Zurich raised. Second 
abdication of Amurath II. 

1445. Marriage of Henry VT. with Margaret of Anjou. 

1447. Deaths of the duke of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort. 

Nicholas V. pope. End of the Visconti dynasty at Milan; 
Francisco Sfoiza claims the duchy. Foundation of the Vatican 
Library hy Nicholas V. „ ^ -n a. 

1448. Constantine XI., Palseologvis, last emperor of the East 
Anjou and Maine surrendered to the French. Concordat between 
the empire and the Pope Birth of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

1449. Abdication of Felix V., anti-pope. Normandy conquered 
hy the French. Queen’s College, Cambridge, founded. 

1450. Jubilee at Rome proclaimed by Nicholas V.; the period 
again raised to 50 years. Francisco Sforza takes Milan and is pro- 
claimed duke. Impeachment and death of the duke of Suffolk 
Insun-ection of Jack Cade. Copper-plate engraving invented by 
Maso Finiguerra about this time. 

1451 Mohammed 11. sultan of the Ottomans. Conquest of 
Gascony by the French ; Calais alone left to the English. Glasgow 
University founded. 

1462. Murder of the Douglas hy James II, The duchies of 
Modena and Reggio erected by Frederick III. Coronation of 
Frederick III. hy the Pope at Rome (the last emperor crowned at 
Rome). Birth of Savonarola. Birth of Leonardo da Vinci (died, 
1519). 

1465. Conspiracy of Stephen Porcaro at Rome. Siege of Con- 
stantinople hy the sultan Mohammed II. formed, April 6 ; the 
city taken hy assault, May 29. Death of Constantine, — end of 
the Eastern empire, Austida erected into an archduchy. Talbot 
defeated and killed at Castillon. Fu’st treaty between France and 
the Swiss. 

1 464. The duke of York protector in England. 

1456. Calixtus III, pope. The "Wars of the Roses begin with the 
fiist battle of St Alban’s, May 23. The earl of 'Warwick captain of 
Calais. Probable date of the Mamrine Bible, the earliest printed 
book known. 

1466. Mohammed II. besieges Belgrade and is defeated by John 
Hunniades, who dies soon after. 

1457. Death of Ladislas the Posthumous, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia. Reginald Pecock, bishop of Chichester, condemned 
liy archbishop of Canterbury and imprisoned. 

1468, Matthias Corvinus elected king of Hungary, George Podie- 
brad king of Bohemia. Pius 11. (Jlneas Sylvius Piecolomini) pope. 

'Magdalen College, Oxford, founded. Conquest of the Morea "by 
Mohammed II. 

1469, Death of Poggio (born 1381). University of Basel 
founded. 

1460. Battle of Northampton. James III. king of Scots. The 
duke of York defeated and killed at battle of Wakefield. Cape 
Verd discovered by Diogo Gomez. Death of Prince Henry, the 
Navigator. 

1461. Second battle of St Alban’s. Edward IV. (liouse of York) 
king of England. Battle of Towton. Louis XI. king of France, 
Conquest of Trehizond by Mohammed IL 

1462. Mohammed reduces Wallachia. The emperor besieged 
in Vienna, is delivered by Geotge Podiebrad. Alliance of Louis 
XI. with the Swiss and the duke of Milan, Ivan. Ill,, the 
Threatening, grand duke of Russia, 

1463. The university of Bourges founded hy Louis XI. Venetian 
and Turkish war. Alliance between Venice, Hungary, and the Pope. 


0 L O G Y [1439-1483, 

Excommunication of George Podiehrad. Trace of Hesdin between. 
Louis XL and Edward IV. 

1464. Formation of the Ligue du Men ^ullio in France. Posts 
established bv Louis XL Paul II. pope. Death of Cosmo de’ 
Medici. Death of Cardinal Nicolas de Cusa. Fifteen years’ truce 
between England and Scotland. Battle of Hexham. Conquest of 
Genoa hy Sforza. 

1465. Civil war in Fiance. Battle of Montlhery. Treaties of 

Conflans and St Manr, Podiehrad deprived of his kingdom hy 
Paul IL „ , r . X 

1466. Noi-mandyieannexed to the French crown. Imprisonment 
of Henry VI. in the Tower. Treaty of Thorn. Second excommuni- 
cation of Podiehrad. Birth of Colet (died, 1519). 

1467. Death of Scanderheg Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. 
Alliance between Edwaid IV, and Charles the Bold. Birth of 
Erasmus (died, 1536). 

1468. The States-General meet at Tours. Marriage of Charles the 
Bold with Margaret of York Treaty of P4ronne, between Louis 
and Cbarles. Louis held prisoner by Charles. Li4ge taken and 
burnt by Charles. 

1469. Marriage of James II. of Scotland with Margaret of 

Denmark. The Orkney and Shetland Islands surrendered to 
James. Order of St Michael instituted by Louis XI, Lorenzo 
de’ Medici head of the Florentine republic, Marriage of Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon with Isabella of Castile. Birth of Machiavelli 
(died, 1527). , 

1470. Ivan III. conquers Kasan and Novgorod Flight of 
Warwick to France. Flight of Edward IV, to Burgundy. Hemy 
VI. restored by Warwick. Conquest of Negropont by Mohammed 
II. The jubilee period fixed at 26 years, 

1471. Return of Edward. Battles of Barnet and Tewkesbuiy, 
Deaths of Wanvick and Henry VI. Invasion of France by Charles 
the Bold. Sixtus IV pope. Death of Podiebrad. Birth of Wolsey 
(died, 1530). Birth of Albert Durer (died, 1628). Archbishopric 
of St Andiews erected. 

1472. Charles the Bold buys Guelderland and Zutphen. Guienne 

1 annexed to the crown of France, Marriage of Ivan III. with 
Sophia, daughter of Constantine Pulaiologus. Birth of Copermcna 
(died, 1643). 

1473. Birth of Chevalier Bayard (died, 1524). 

1474. The Perpetual Alliance between Louis XL and the Swiss 
Confederation Holstein erected into a duchy. Ferdinand and 
Isabella proclaimed sovereigns of Castile. Rival claim of Joanna 
supported hy Alphonso V. of Portugal. Neuss besieged by Charles 
the Bold. Birth of Ariosto (died, 1633). 

1475. Invasion of Burgundy hy the Swiss. The siege of Neuss 
raised. Alliance of Edward IV. and Charles the Bold. Invasion 
of France hy Edward, Peace of Pecquigny. University of Boi’" 
deaux founded. Birth of Michelangelo (died, 1664). Jubilee iit 
Rome. 

1476. Invasion of the Swiss Cantons by Charles. Victories oi 
tbe Siviss at Granson, March 3, and Morat, June 22. Mohammed II. 
ravages Moldavia and conquers the Crimea. Caxton sots up his 
printing press at Westminster, 1476 or 1477. 

1477. Siege of Nancy by Charles the Bold, who falls in battle. Ilia 
daughter Mary succeeds him. Marriage of Mary with Maximilian 
of Austria, Seizure of Burgundy by Louis. The “Grand Privi- 
lege” granted to the Dutch by Mary. Mohammed II. conquers 
Albania. Universiiy of Tiihingen founded. Birth of Titian (dii'd, 
1576). 

1478. Trial and death of the duke of Clarence. Conspiracy of 
the Pazzi at Florence sanctioned by Sixtus IV. Lorenzo do’ Medici 
excommunicated by the Pope Ivan III. defeats Ahmed, khan of 
ilie Golden Horde. Christian I. of Denmark founds the university 
of Copenhagen and the order of the Eleiiliant, University of 
Upsala founded hy Sten Sturo. 

1479. Ferdinand, the Catholic, liecomes king of Aragon. Buttle 
of Guinegate. Peace of Olraiitz between Matthias Corvinus and 
the emperor. Ludovico il Moro takes possession of Milan. 

1480. The Spanish Inquisition cstalilished by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Birth of Sir Thomas Moro. Siege of Rhodes by 
Mohammed II. Conquest of Otranto. War breaks out between 
England and Scotland, Alliance of Lorenzo de’ Medici with Ferdi- 
nand of Naples. 

1481. Bajazot II, sultan of the Ottomans. Provence annexed to 
France. Beginning of tho war between the Spaniards and the 
Moors. Alhama surprised by SpaniardH. Otranto recovered from 
the Turks. First m(o da fi in. Spain, at Seville, by Toremmada, 

1482. Death of Mary of Burgundy. I'eaco of Arras, The duke 
of Alb.any ai-aiimes tho title of king of Scotland, Alliance of the 
duke with Edward IV. ; siege of Berwick. Caiiture of Edinburgh by 
Albany and Gloucester. (Joi’dinal Mendoza appointed archbishop 
of Toledo. Birth of Guicciardini (died, 1640). Birth of (Ecolam- 
padius (died, 1631). 

1483. Edward V. king of England murdered. Richard III. king 
of England. Charles VIll. kmg of France, regent of Anne of 
Beaujen, League of Italian states against Venice, The Venetians 
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fjxcoiamiinicated by Sixtus lY. Birth of Luther (died, 1546). 
Birth of Baber. Birth of Eaphael (died, 1520). Torquemada 
ruquisitor-general of Castile and Aragon. 

1484. Birth of Zwingli. (died, 1531). Innocent VIII. pope. 

1485. Battle of Bosworth, August 22. Henry YII. (house of 
Tudor) king of England. Capture of Vienna by Matthias Corrinus. 
Birth of Sebastiano del Piombo (died, 1547). 

1486. Rising of Lambert Simnel. Cape of Good Hope discovered 
by Bartolomeo Diaz. Henry YII. marries Elizabeth of York. 

1487. Defeat and capture of Simnel at battle of Stoke. Birth of 
Miles Coverdale. Conquest of Austrian states by Matthias. De- 
feat and capture of the khan of Kasan by Ivan III. Zizim, brother 
of Bajazet II., kept prisoner by the Pope till 1495. 

1488. James lY. king of Scotland. Disturbances in Flanders. 
Imprisonment of Maximilian at Bruges. Revolt of French princes. 
Battle of St Aubin. Grand Swabian League formed (dissolved, 
1533). Birth of Andrea del Sarto (died, 1530). 

1489. Treaty between Charles YIII. and Maximilian. Maxi- 
milian recognized by the Flemish towns as regent. Marriage (by 
proxy) of Maximilian to Anno of Brittany. Cyprus acquired by 
Venice. The Pope deposes Ferdinand of Maples Death of John 
■VYessel (born, 1420). 

1490. The marriage of Maximilian annulled. Death of Matthias 
Corvmus. Austria recovered b}'- tbe emperor Birth of Hugh 
Latimer about tbis time. 

1491. Treaty of Presburg between the emperor and Tiadislns of 
Hungary Marriage of Charles YIII. with Anne of Brittany. 
Duchy of Brittany annexed to crown of France. 

1492. Granada taken by Ferdinand Y. End of the Moorish 
dominion in Spain. The title of " Catholic” conferred on Ferdinand 
by the Pope. Expulsion of Jews from Spam. Death of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici. Alexander YI. pope Columbus sails on his first 
voyage, August 3 ; lands on San Salvador, October 12. Variation 
of the compass observed by Columbus Invasion of France by 
Henry YII. Treaty of Etaples. Appearance of “ Perkin War- 
beck ’’ in Ireland. Terrestrial Globe ( ‘ ‘ World-Apple ’ ’) constructed 
by Martin Behaim. 

1493. Birth of Paracelsus (died, 1541). Maximilian I, emperor. 
Treaty of Marbonne. Treaty of Senlis. Second voyage of Colum- 
bus. Bull of Alexander VI., fixing “ line of demarcation ” between 
Spanish and Portuguese possessions, 

1494. Expedition of Charles YIII, to Italy. Discovery of 
Jamaica by Columbus, Savonarola restores popular government 
in Florence, negotiations between the Pope and the sultan. 
Poyning’s Law (Ireland) passed. Persecution of the Lollards of 
Kyle. 

1495. Death of Cardinal Mendoza. Treaty between the Pope and 
Charles YIII, Charles enters Maples. Battle of Fornova. Treaty 
of Yercelli. M^les re-entered hy Ferdinand II. ” Perkin War- 
beck” invades England. Birth of Holbein (died, 1543). 

1493. Evacuation of Maples by the French, 

1497, Mewfoundland discovered and the mainland of America 
reached by tbe Cabots. The Cape of Good Hope doubled by Vasco 
di Gama. Excommunication of Savonarola. ‘ ‘ Perkia Warbeck ” 
captured. Birth of Melanchtlion (died, 1660), 

1498, Louis XH. king of France. Savonarola hung and burnt. 
May 23. Third voyage of Columbus ; the mainland of America 
reached. Death of Torquemada, 

1499, Marriage of Louis XII. with Anne of Brittany. Conquest 
of the Milanese Dy the French. The mainland of America reached 
by Ojeda and Amerigo Yespncoi. Execution of “ Perkin Warbeck.” 
Lopanto seized by the Turks. 

1600. Birth of Charles the Fifth. Brazil discovered by Pinzon, 
Triumphal entry of Osesar Borgia into Rome. Insurrection against 
the French at Milan, Sforza betrayed by the Swiss at Novara. 
The Aulio Council established. Germany divided into six circles ; 
into ten in 1612. Birth of Benvenuto Cellini (died, 1571), 

1601. Conquest of Naples by Louis XII. and Ferdinand the 
Catholic ; they quarrel about partition of the kingdom ; war lasts 
till 1604. Marriage of Arthur Tudor with Catherine of Aragou, 
Expulsion of the Moors from Spain, Columbus brought home in 
chains 

1602. Marriage of James lY. of Scotland with Margaret Tudor, 
Fourth voyage of Columbus. Treaty of peace between Turks and 
Venetians. University of Wittenberg founded. 

1603. Battle of Cerignola. The French driven from N ^les by the 
Spaniards. Pius III. pope; on Ms death, Julius 11. Borgia 
driven from Rome. Birth of Robert Stephens (Estienne) (died, 
1569). 

1604. The Spanish conquest of Naples completed by the capture 
of Gaeta by Gonsalvo of Cordova, January 1. Treaty of Blois, 
between Louis XIL, Maximilian I., and_ Archduke PMlip. AUitaice 
between Julius II., Louis, and Maximilian, Death of Queen 
Isabella. Baber becomes king of Cabul. Birth of Parmigiano 
(died, 1640). 

1605. Baber conquers Candahar. Christ’s College, Cambridge 
founded. Birth of John Knox. Treaty of Blois between Louis 


and Ferdinand. Marriage of Ferdinand with Germaine de Foix. 
Colet dean of St Paul’s. 

1506. Concord of Salamanca, between Ferdinand and Philip king 
of Castile. Death of Columbus, May 20. Madagascar discovered 
by Almeida. Birth of George Buchanan (died, 1582). First stone 
of St Peter’s at Rome laid, April 18. 

1507. Margaret of Austria governess of the Netherlands. Re- 
forms in the empire established at Diet of Constanee. 

1508. Unsuccessful expedition of Maximilian to Italy. The 
League of Cambray formed between the Pope, the emperor, and the 
king of France, against Venice, December 10. Birth of Alva. 

1509. Henry VIII. king of England, April 22; his marriage with 
Catherine of Aragon, June Woisey almoner to the King, Con- 
quest of Oran by Cardinal Ximenes Excommunication of the 
Venetians by Julius IL Battle of AgnadeUo. Pisa sold to Florence. 
Capture of Padua by Venetians. Unsuccessful siege of Padua by 
Maximilian. Birth of Calvin (died, 1564.) Albuquerque, go- 
vernor of tbe Indies. 

1510. Eeconcjhation betv'een the Pope and the Venetians. Death 
of Cardinal d’ Amboise. Conquest of Cuba by Spaniards. Louis 
XII. holds a national council at Tours. Luther visits Rome. 
Goa stormed hy Albuquerque. Portuguese settlement in the 
Moluccas. University of Alcala founded by Ximenes, 

1511. Capture of Mirandola by Julius II. The Holy League 
between the Pope, Ferdinand, and Venice. League between 
Ferdinand and Henry VIII. against France, Council of Pisa. 
Malacca taken by Albuquerque, Baber acquires Bokhara and 
Samarcand. 

1612. Selim I. sultan of the Ottomans. Siege and sack of 
Brescia by Gaston de Foix. Battle of Ravenna, death of Gaston. 
Death of Giorgione (born, 1477). Nineteenth General Council 
(fifth of the Lateran) opens May 3, League between Janies of Scot- 
land and Louis XII. War between Englanli and France. Julius 
II. excommunicates Louis, and lays interdict on France. The 
Trinity House founded about this time. Conquest of Navarre and 
incorporation with Castile. Birth of Tintoretto (died, 1594.) Birth 
of Vasari (died, 1574.) 

1513. Leo X. elected pope, March 11. Battle of the Spurs, 
Siege and capture of Terouenne by Henry YIII, Battle of Flodden, 
James IV. defeated and killed. Capture of Toumay, Christian 
H. king of Denmai’k. Balboa, “silent upon a peak in Darien,” 
first sees the Pacific Ocean, September 25. Persecution of Eeuohlin 
by the Inquisition. Louis XII. makes peace with the Pope. 

1614. Death of Anue of Brittauy. Truce between Louis and 
Ferdinand. Peace between England and France. Marriage of 
Louis with Mary of England, Oct. 9. Peace between England and 
Scotland. Woisey made archbishop of York. 

1515. Francis I. king of France, January 1. ; regency of his 
mother Louisa. French invasion of Italy. Battle of Marignano. 
Subjugation of the Milanese. Meeting of Louis X, and Francis I. 
at Bologna. Concordat signed and the Pragmatic Sanction 
abobshed. Woisey created cardinal and appointed chancellor. 
Birth of Roger Asoliam (died, 1568.) Fii’st part of the JE^tolce 
Oiseworvm Firorum published (second part, 1517). Death of 
Botticelli (born, 1447), 

1516. Death of Ferdinand the Catholic, January 23. Charles I, 
king of Spain. Regency of Ximenes. Treaty of Noyon, between 
Charles and Francis I. Treaty of London, — league gainst France. 
Peace of Brussels, between the emperor, Francis L, and the 
Yenetians, December 4. The “Perpetual Peace” between France 
and the Scots. Barbarossa, sultan of Algiers. More’s Utopia 
published. 

1617. Council of the Lateran closed, March 16, Sale of Indul- 
gences authorized by Leo X, Tetzel in Germany, Luther’s 
TAeses published, October 31. Death of Ximenes, November 8. 
Sovereignty of the Mamelukes in Egypt overthrown by Selim I. 
Femao d’ Andrada visits China. Birth of John Foxe (died, 1587.) 
Death of Fra Bartolommeo (Baccio della Porta) (bom, 1469). 
Death of Francia (born about 1450). 

1618. Woisey made papal l^ate. Treaty between Francis 1. and 
Henry YIII- Luther before (Jajetan at Diet of Augsburg. Luther 
condemned by the Pope ; appeals to General Council, Zwingli 
preacher at cathedral of Ziinoh. 

1619. Death of Maximilian I., January 12. Charles I. of Spain 
elected emperor (Charles V.), June S8, Disputation of Luther and 
Dr Eck at Leipsic, June-July. Mexico taken by Cortez, November. 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, founded. 

1520. Visit of Charles V. to England. Meeting of Henry YIII. 
and IVancis I. on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, June. Bull of 
Leo X. against Luther, June. Cortez leaves Mexico, J uly, Luther 
burns the bnU, December 10. Soliman II., the Magnificent, sultan 
of the Ottomans. Massacre of Stockholm by Christian II., Novem- 
ber. Magellan enters the Pacific Ocean, November 28. 

1621. Luther excommunicated, January 3. Luther at the Diet 
of Worms, April, Carried off to the Wartburg. Execution of the 
duke of Buclangham. Excommunication of Francis I. Treaty of 
Bruges. Belgrade taken by Soliman. Henry Till, writes against 
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Lutliei and receives tire title of Defender of the Paith, Gustavus 
Vasa administrator of Sweden. Siege and capture of Mexico hy 
Cortez, May to August. Milan recovered from the French. Death 
of Leo X. , Decemher 1. Ladrone and Philippine Islands discovered 
hy n The Log mentioned. Melanchthon’s Zoci Communis 

published. 

1522. Adrian V. pope, January. The French defeated in Lom- 
bardy. Charles V. visits England. Henry YIII. invades France. 
Persecution of the Moors in Spam. Ehodes suirenders to Soliman. 
Bomb-shells used hy Turks at this siege Escape of the Constable 
de Bourbon from France. Death of Beuchlin (bom, 1455) First 
voyage round the world made hy a ship of Magellan’s squadron. 
Complntensian Polyglot Bible puhhshed. 

1523. League of Constable de Bourbon with the emperor and 
Henry Till. Invasion of France. League of Home Captm'e of 
Jedburgh hy earl of Surrey. Gustavas Yasa, king of Sweden. 
Invasion of Italy hy the French. Death of Ulnch von Hutten 
(horn, 1488). Clement YII. pope, Hovemher 19. Christian IL of 
Denmark deposed ; IVederick I. elected king. 

1524. Capture of Copenhagen by Frederick 1. Rout of the 
French and death of Bayard at the Sesia. Peasant war in Germany 
breaks out under Mimzer. Wolsey made legate for life. Invasion 
of the Milanese hy Francis L Siege of Pavia. Lahore taken hy 
Baber. Luther’s controversy with Carlstadt. hlikkelsen’s Danish 
New Testament published. Birth of Palestrina (died, 1594). 
Death of Pemgino (horn, 1446). Death of Signorelli (horn about 
1440). 

1625. Battle of Pavia, — Francis I. taken prisoner hy Imperialists, 
February 24. Luther’s marriage. League of Torgau. Treaty 
between England and France. Munzer defeated at Frankenhausen, 
and executed. Death of Frederick the Wise of Saxony ; Jolm the 
Constant succeeds him. Yisitation of the monastenes rmdertaken 
hy Wolsey. Rehgious liberty established in Denmark. The 
Buccaneers begin their piracies in the West Indies about this time. 
Secularization of the teraitory of the Teutonic knights ; East 
Prussia erected into a duchy for Albert of Brandenburg, the grand- 
maater. 

1526. Marriage of Charles Y. with Isabella of Portugal, January. 
Treaty of Madrid, Januaiy 14. Francis liberated, February 
League of Cognac between Francis, the Pope, Venice, and Henry 
YIII , March. Battle of Paniput, — victory of Baber over Ibrahim 
Lodi, April. Diet of Spires, Jime. Victory of Soliman over Hun- 
garians at Mohaez, August. Buda burnt. The Pope captured by 
Cardinal Oolonna, September. Pizairo and Almagro arrange 

S artition of Peru. Swedish New Testament published. TyndaJe’s 
Tew Testament. 

1627’ The crown of Hungary disputed by John Zapolya and 
Ferdinand of Bohemia. Rome taken and sacked hy ImMrialists, 
the Pope taken prisoner, May. Death of Constable de Bourbon. 
Treaty between the emperor and the Pope. Hew alliance between 
England and France. Application of Henry YIII. to the P(me to 
examine into the lawfulness of liis marriage. Capture of Genoa 
and Pavia by the French. Discovery of the Bermudas hy Juan 
Bermudez, and of Hew Guinea by the Portuguese. University of 
Marburg founded. 

1628 Coronation of Gustavus, Jpuaiy 12, England and France 
declare war on the emperor. Patrick Hamilton burnt at Glasgow, 
Fehruaiy. Campeggio in England. Expubion of the French from 
Genoa by Andrea Doria, September. Lahn B%ble of Pagninus 
published. 

1529. The legatine coiu-t in England opened. Diet of Spires, at 
which the name “Protestants” is adopted. Peace of Camhray. 
Soliman takes Bucla and gets Zapolya crowned king of Hungary, 
September. Lutheranism established in Sweden hy Diet of Orebro 
Vienna besieged by Soliman. Conference of Marburg, October. 
Fall of Wolsey. Conferences of the Pope and the emperor at 
Bologna, Hovember to January 1530, Death of Qrantin Matsys 
(horn, 1460), 

1630. Coronation of Charles as Icing of Lombardy and emperor, 
February. The marquisate of Mantua erected into a duchy, March, 
Malta given hy Charles Y. to the knights of St John. Diet of 
Augsburg opens, June 13 ; closes November 13. Confession of 
Augsbwy. Marriage of Francis I. with Eleanor of Austria, July 4. 
Death of Wolsey, Hovember 29. Death of Margaret, governess of 
the Hetlierlands, Death of Baber, December 26 j Humayun 
succeeds. League of Smalkald formed, December 31. 

1531. Inundation in Holland. Earthquake at Lisbon, January, 
Expulsion of Gypsies from England, Death of Zwingli at the 
battle of Oappel, October 31. 

1632. First religions peace (peace of Huremberg) concluded, July. 
Diet of Ratishon. The Gmohne Code passed. Court of Session 
organized by James Y. Private marriage of Henry YIII, with 
Anne Boleyn. Christian II. imprisoned. Florence erected into a 
duchy for the Medici. Peru taken possession of by Pizairo and 
Almagro, Duchy of Brittany reunited to the crown of France. 
Machiavelli's Dd Prineipe published. Bruccioli’s Jtahm Bibte. 
Antwerp Exchange built, the first of the kind. 


1533. Cianmer archbishop of Canteihmy. He pronounces 
Henry’s marriage with Catherine mill and void. His decision 
reversed hy the Pope. John Fryth hnmt at Smithfield. Marriage 
of Henry, duke of Orleans, with Catherine de’ Medici. Plight 
of Galvin from Paris. Treaty between Francis I. and Barbarossa, 
Birth of Montaigne (died, 1592). Death of Lucas van Leyden 
(horn, 1494), 

1534. The papal power in England abrogated by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Act of Supremacy. Anabaptists besieged in Munster 
by the prince-bishop. Execution of Elizabeth Barton, the holy 
maid of Kent. Paul HI, pope, October 13, Barbarossa seizes the 
kingdom of Tunis. John of Leyden (Bockelsohn), head of Ana- 
baptists at Munster, Society of Jesus founded by Loyola, Lainez, 
and others. Dealh of the earl of Kildare in the Tower of London, 
December. Munster’s Latin Bible. Luther’s Bible completed. 
Death of Correggio. 

1535. Henry YIII. takes the title of Supreme Head of the Church 
of England, January. Expedition of Charles V. to Tunis, defeat of 
Barbarossa, captme of Tunis, June, Capture of Munster and execu- 
tion of John, June. Thomas Cromwell vicar-general of the king 
in England. Yisitation of the monasteries undertaken. Persecu- 
tion of French Protestants. Execution of Fisher and More. 
George Wishart begins preaching in Scotland. Milan taken 
liossession of hy Charles Y,, October. Siege of Copenhagen hy 
Christian III., begun. Buenos Ayres founded hy Pedro de Men- 
doza. Calvin’s Institwtio Beligioms Ohristiance published. Olive- 
tan’s French Bible. Coverdale’s English Bible. Canada visited by 
Jacques Cartier. 

1536. Death of Catherine of Aragon, January 8. Alliance between 
Francis I. and Soliman, against Charles V. Overthrow of the 
Geraldines in Ireland. Execution of Queen Anne (Boleyn), May 
19, and marriage of Henry YIII. with Jane Seymour, May 20. 
Attainder of ReginMd Pole for his book De Umtate Ecclesiastica. 
Incorporation oi Wales with England. Calvin goes to Geneva. 
Dissolution of the lesser monasteries in England, Invasion of 
France by Charles Y., Jidy. Surrender of Copenhagen to Christian 
III., July 29. Siege of MarseiDes hy Charles, August to Decemher, 
Lutheranism established in Denmark. Defeat of Imperialists by 
Tmks at Eszek, November. Tyndale burnt at Yilvoord, October 
6. The bull In Goena Domini published hy Paul III. 

1537. Marriage of James Y. with Madeleine of France, January 
1. Cathoho insiuTections in England. Campaign of the French 
in the Netherlands. Death of Queen Madeleine, July 7- Com- 
mission of inquiry into the grievances of Ireland. Death of Queen 
Jane, October. Eruption of Etna, lasts a year. 

1538. Calvin hamshed from Geneva, April, Negotiations of 
Charles Y. and Francis I. at Nice, a truce for ten years signed, 
June. The Holy League of Nuremhera formed, Jime. Marnago 
of James V. of Scotland with Mary of Lorraine, Juno. Use of 
English Bible in churches enjoined, September. Parish registers 
ordered to be kept in England, September. Execution of relatives 
of Cardinal Pole ; imprisonment of his mother the Countess of 
Salisbury. Paul III. excommunicates and deposes Henry YIII., 
Decemher, Severe edict of Francis I. against the Protestants, 
David Beatoun created cardinal, December, The Great Bible pub- 
lished. 

1539. Treaty of Toledo, “ pe^etual peace ” between Charles and 
Francis, signed January 10. Dissolution of the Spanish Cortes, 
February Revolt of Ghent. Dissolution of all monasteries in 
England. Statute of the Six Articles passed. Cardinal Beatoun 
archbishop of St Andrews. Birth of Socinus (died, 1604), 

1540. Entry of Charles and Francis into Paris, Jannaiy 1. 
Marriage of Henry YIII. with Anno of Oleves, January 6. Charles 
at Ghent, — execution of leading citizens, ancient liberties suppressed, 
February. The Order of Knights of St J ohn suppressed in England. 
Execution of Thomas Cromwell, July 28. Henry marries Cathe- 
rine Howard, July 28. Appointment of a second secretary of state 
in England. Disputation of Papist and Protestant doctors at 
Woms, Novemhor. The Society of Jesus conditionally sanctioned 
hy Paul III. (unconditionally, 1643), The Louvre begun by Francis 
I. The nvpee first issued. 

1641. Diet of Ratishon. Execution of Countess of Salisbury. 
Invasion of HuuMiy by Soliman. Occupation of Buda, Death of 
John Zapolya. Disastrous expedition of Charles Y. to Algiers. 
Calvin returns to Geneva. The Mississippi discovered by Do Soto, 

1642. The ecclesiastical “ Ordinances ” adopted at Genova, J anuary 2. 
Diet of Spires, Execution of Queen Catherine (Howard), Fehruaiy, 
War between England and Scotland. War renewed between France 
and the emjjcror. Paul III. convokes Council of Trent, May. 
Siege of Perpignan, August to October. Battle of Solway Moss, Nov- 
ember 26. Mary queen of Scots, December 14. ; Regency of Awan. 
John Knox becomes a Protestant. Xavier sent to India. Mendez- 
Pinto in Japan, Swedish Bible published. 

1648. Alliance between Henry YIII. and the emperor, FebruKty. 
Death of Copernicus, May 24. Invasion of Hungary by Soliman ; 
Grau taken, August, and large part of the kingdom conquered, 
Marriage of Henry YIII, with Catherine Parr, July. Coasts of Italy 
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ravaged by Barbarossa. Attack on ducliy of Juliers, capture of 
Dm-en by Charles V. Cardinal Beatoun chancellor of Scotland, 
Enzmas’a Spanish New Testament published. Tyndale’s Bible pro- 
Fcrihed by English Parliament. The Copemican system of the 
world published, May, 

1544. The kingdom of Sweden declared hereditary in the house 
of Gustavus, January. Diet of Spires, opens Februaiy 20. Battle 
of Cerisoles, Apiil. Edinburgh and Leith burnt by the Rugli.sb, 
May, Heniy YIII, invades Fiance, July ; takes Boulogne, 
September, Peace of Crespi, Septemlier. Paul III summons 
the adjourned council for March 1545, November. Birth of Tasso 
(died, 1595). Dniversity of Konigsberg founded. 

1545. Extermination of the Vaudois in Provence ordered by 
Francis I., January. Battle of Ancrum Muir, February 17. Peter 
du Breuil, Calvinist preacher, burnt at Toumay, February 19 
Diet of Worms, March. Parma and Piacenza erected into a duchy 
by Paul III. for his son, Piero Luigi Farnese. Council of Trent 
opened, December 13. Silver mines of Potosi discovered. 

1546. Death of Luther, February 18. Assassination of Cardinal 
Beatoun at St Andrews, May 28. Peace between England and 
France, June Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s New Testaments and 
many English books proscribed by royal proclamation, July 8. 
Anne Askew burnt in London, July 16. Stephen Dolet burnt at 
Pans, August 8, The Smalkaldic War begins. Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Trinity College, Cambridge, founded by Henry VIII, 
Death of Giulio Eomano. Birth of Tycho Brahe (died, 1601). 
The Kinrj's Primer, first sketch of the Book of Common Prayer. 

1547. Conspiracy of Fiesco at Genoa, January 2. The earl of 
Surrey beheaded, January 19. Edward VI. king of England, 
January 28 , protectorate of Somerset. Council of Trent trans- 
ferred to Bologna, March. Henry II. Idng of France, March 31. 
Battle of Mrihlberg, — defeat and capture of John Frederick, elector 
of Saxony, by Charles V., April 24. Capitulation of Wittenberg 
signed. May 19. The Protector invades Scotland, and defeats 
the Scots at Pinkie, September 10. Visitation of churches in 
England. Birth of Cervantes (died, 1616). Univa’sity of Jena 
founded. 

1548. Sigismund 11. king of Poland. Charles V. at Diet of 
Augsburg publishes the Interim, May 16. Eise of Adiaphoristic 
controversy. Charles’s edict of Eeformation, June 14. Mary, queen 
of Scots, is sent to France. The Netherlands, as the circle of 
Burgundy, incorporated with the empire Constance seized by 
Imperialists and put under the ban, October 14, 16. Marriage of 
Antoine de Bourbon with Jeanne d’Albret, October. 

1649. Act of Uniformity passed in England. Lord Seymour 
beheaded. War between England and France. Catholic risings in 
England. Siege of Boulogne by the French begun. Auto-da-fe at 
Pans at the coronation of Catherine de’ Medici, June. Death of 
Pope Paul III., November 10. Death of Paul Fagius, November 
(born 1504). Death of Margaret, queen of Navarre, December 21. 
Mission of Xavier to Japan,— to 1551. 

1550. Julius III. pope, February 8. Peace between England and 
France and Scotland ; Boulogne surrendered, April. The new 
liturgy first used at Dublin. Joan Bocher burnt, May 2. The 
Spanish Inquisition established in the Netherlands by Charles V.; 
lus edict against the Protestants, April 29. Diet of Augsburg. 
Death of the Imperial Chancellor Granvella, August 28. Siege of 
Magdeburg by Maurice of Saxony begun, September. Camera 
Obsoura invented by Baptista Porta, Eise of Protestantism in 
England. Vasari’s Lives of the Painters imblished. 

1661. Death of Martin Bucer, February (horn, 1491). Council 
meets again at Trent, May 1. War about duchy of Parma. Treaty 
between Henry II. of France and Maurice, October 6 ; ratifi.ed by 
Hemy, January 16, 1562. Capitulation of Magdeburg, November 3. 
Birth of William Camden (died, 1623), Eohert Eeoorde’s Gromde of 
Aries published. Tekluoyan’s Polish New Testament. Castalio’s 
Latin Bible. 

1662. Act of Unifoimity passed in England. Execution of Somer- 
set, January. War between Maurice and the emperor. Council 
of Trent prorogued, April 28. Seizure of the three bishoprics, 
Metz, Torn, and Verdun, by Henry 11. Siege of Metz begun by 
Charles V. Invasion of Hungary by Turks, Peace of Passau, 
August 12. Death of St Francis Xavier, December 2. Birth of 
Fatner Paul (Pietro Saipi) (died, 1623). Birth of Spenser 
(died, 1699). Birth of Raleigh (died, 1618), Birth of Sir 
Edward Coke (died, 1632). 

1653. Siege of Metz abandoned, January, Mary queen of 
England, July 6. Lady Jane Grey proclaimed, July 10. Battle of 
Sievershausen ; the elector Maurice MUed, July 9. Servetus burnt 
at (jeneva, October 27. Death of Eabelais. (?) Archangel reached 
by Kiohard Chancellor. 

1564. W yatt’s insurrection in Kent, J anuary. J ohn Knox escapes 
to France, January, Execution of the Lady Jane, February 12. 
Marriage of Queen Mary with Philip of Spain, July. War con- 
tinued between the emperor and the kiu^ of France. War of 
Siena, Absolution of England by Cardinal Pole, November. Birth 
of Sir Philip Sidney (die^ 1686). Birth of Hooker (died, 1600). 
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_ 1555. piet of Augsburg opens, February. The Marian persecu- 
tion begins. Marcellns 11. pope, April 9, three weeks, Paul IV. 
pope. May 23. The Peace of Behgion published, September 26. 
Abdication of sovereignty of the Netherlands by Charles in favour 
of his son Philip, October. The Synergist Controversy begins. 

1556. Akhar Mogul emperor, January. Charles resigns the 
crown of Spain to Philip II., January 16, Truce of Vaucelles between 
the emperor and the king of France, February 5. Archbishop Cranmer 
burnt, March 21. Cardhial Pole archbishop of Canterbury, March 
22, Charles resigns the imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand 
I, September 7. The Pope refuses to recognize Ferdinand. Inva- 
sion of Papal States by Alva. Eidley and Latimer burnt at Oxford, 
October 16. Trinity College, Oxford, founded. Mercator’s Projec- 
tion invented. Beza’s Latin New Testament piibHshed. 

1557. Charles V. retires to a monastery, February. First 
ambassador from Eussia arrives in England, February. The 
Inquisition established in France, April 26. England declares 
Avar on France, June Battle of St. Quentin, August 10, The 
town taken by Spaniards, August 27. (luise appointed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, August Peace between the Pope and 
Philip II. September, St John’s College, Oxford, foimded, 

1558. Calais taken by Guise, January 1-7. Ferdinand I. recog- 
nized emperor, March 12. Marriage of Mary, queen of Scots, with 
the DauMin, April 24, Battle of Gravelines, July 13. Death of 
Charles V., September 21, Death of Cardinal Pols, November 17. 
Ehzaheth queen of England, November 17. 

1559. The Royal Supremacy restored in England, January. Peace 
of Cateau-Cambresis, April 2. John Knox arrives in Scotland, 
May 2. Maniage of Philip II, -with Elizabeth of France, June, 
English Booh of Common Prayer first used, June, Francis II, king 
of France, July 10, Philip II. returns to Spam, August. Margaret 
of Austria regent of the Netherlands. First auto-da-fd of Protes- 
tants at Valladolid. Pius IV. pope, December 26. Bii-thof Tilly. 
Bkth of Isaac Casaubon (died, 1614). 

1560. Death of John Alasoo, January (horn, 1499). Treaty of 
Berwick, January. Conspnacy of Amhoise, February, March. 
Edict of Romorantin, May. French evacuate Scotland, July. The 
Reformation established by Soots parliament, Au^st 26. Duke 
of Savoy makes war on the Vaudois, September. Prince of Condd 
amsted, November. Charles IX, Mug of France, December 6. 
Regency seized by Catherine de’ Medici. States-General meet at 
Orleans, December 31. Birth of Arminius (died, 1609). West- 
minster School foimded. 

1561. Birth of Bacon, January (died, 1626). Edict of Orleans, 
January 81, Rebellion of Shane O’Neal in Ireland, mring. The 
“Triumvirate,” alliance against the Huguenots, Easter, Edict of J uly. 
Return of Queen Mary to Scotland, August, Colloquy of Poissy, 
September 9 to October 9. The first observatory built at Cassel. 
Leonard’s Polish Bible published. Tobacco introduced into Europe. 

1562. Edict of January (or of Toleration) in France. Apostasy 
of the king of Navarre, January. Massacre of Vassy, May 1. War 
between Catholics and Protestants in France begins. Slaughter of 
Protestants at Toulouse, May. Queen Elizabeth concludes treaty 
•with Cond4, September 20. Havre occupied by tbe English, 
September. Siege of Rouen begun by the king of Navarre, 
SeptemherlS; taken, October 26, Death of Peter Martyr, November 
12 (horn, 1500). Death of king of Navarre, November 17. Birth 
of Lope de Vega, November (died, 1636). Battle of Dreux, Condo 
taken prisoner, December 19. African slave trade begun by 
Hawkins. Truce between the emperor and the sultan. 

1563. Council of Trent re-opened, January 18. The Thirty-nine 
Articles of Church of England settled by Convocation, January 29. 
Assassination of duke of Guise, February 18. Pacification by Edict 
of Amhoise, March 19. France declares war on England, July 6. 
Surrender of Havre, July 8. Charles IX. declared of age, August 
17. Council of Trent closed, December 4. Foxe’s Book of Martyrs 
published. 

1564. Acts of Council of Trent confirmed by Pius IV, J anuary 26. 
Birth of (Salfleo, Fehruary 18 (died 1642). Treaty of peace between 
England and France, April 1. Birth of Shakspeare, Death of 
Calvin, May 27. Maximilian II. emperor, July 25, Edict of 
Roussillon, August 6. Birth of Marlowe (died, 1593). Congre- 
gation of -tlie Oratory founded at Rome. 

1565. Siege of Malta by Mustapha Pasha, May to September. 
Marriage of Mary queen of Scots ■with Lord Damley, July 29. 
Confederation of the Gneux founded in the Netherlands, November. 
Death of Pina IV., December 9. Conferences between Oatherme 
do’ Medici and Alva at Bayonne. 

1666. Pius V. pope, January 7. The “Compromise” published 
by the leaguers in tbe Netherlands, January. The Qrcmde Or don- 
ncunce de Mmlims published, February. Murder of David Rizzio, 
March 9, Revolt of the Netherlands begins. Invasion of Hungary 
by Soliman. Death of Soliman at Szigeth, September 6. SeHm II. 
sultan. Severe decree of Philip II. against the Moors, November 17, 
The Russia Company sanctioned by Act of ParRament. 

1567. Murder of Damley, February 10, Marriage of Mary to 
Bothwell, Mayl5. Shane O’Neal defeated. May; assassinated, J'one 2. 
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Queen Mary compelled to resign tlie crown to lier son, James TI., 
July 24. Mary imprisoned, Murray regent. Alva sent as governor 
to the tfetheiiands, August. The Council of Blood organized. 
War of leligion renewed in France. Battle of St Denis, Movember 
10, Death of Constable Montmorenci, November 12. Bngby 
School founded. 

1568 Seizure and imprisonment of Don Carlos by Ms father, 
Philip IL, January, The Inijuisition condemns the inhabitants of 
the N etherknds to death, February 1 6 . Edict of Longjumean, March 
23. Revolt of Moors in Spain, Apiil. Battle of Langside, May 13. 
Flight of Mary to England. Louis of Nassau defeats the Spaniards 
at Hejdigerlee, May 23. Execution of Egmont and Horn, June 5. 
Death of Don Carlos, July. Eric XIV. of Sweden deposed, 
September 30. The English College at Douai founded. Party of 
the Poktiqiies formed in France Birth of CamiianeDa (died, 1639). 

1569. Battle of Jarnac, Conde killed, filarch 13. Tu&eany 
erected into a grand duchy, September 1. Coligny proscnbed by 
parliament of Pans, September 13. Battle of Moneontoor, October 
3. Revolt of Catholic earls in England, Xovembei. De Reyna’s 
Spanish BibU published. 

1570. Assassination of the Regent Murray, January 23. Excom- 
munication of Queen Elizabeth by Pras Y , February 25, Invaaon 
of Oyinus by the Turks, July. Peace of St Germam, August 8. 
Marriage of Charles J X. with Elizabeth of Austria, November 26. 
Gieat inundations in Holland. Gonq^uest of Yemen by Selim 11. 
Ascham's Scholemaster published. 

1571. Severe laws against the Catholics in England. The 
Regent Lennox killed, September 4. Regency of Mar Holy 
League against Turks, fomed by the Pope, the King of Spain, and 
Yeiuco. Victory of Don John of Austria over the Turks at 
Lepaiito, October 7. Universities of Oxford and Cambridge incor- 
porated. Jesus College, Oxford, founded. Birth of Kepler (died, 
1630). Harrow School founded. 

1572. Seizure of Briel by the Confederates, spring. Gregory 
XIII. pope. May 13. Execution of the duke of Norfolk, June 2. 
Death of Jeanne d’Albret, June 10. William of Orange declared 
Stadtholder, July 16. Death of Si|isinnnd II. of Poland, July. 
Marriage of Henry of Navam and Margaret of Valois, August 18. 
Massacre of St Bartholomew, August 2 4 seg. ,• Coligny killed. Death 
of John Knox, November 24, Siege of Haarlem by Spaniards, 
December 9. Conquest of Gnzerat by Akbai (1672-74). 

1573. Siege of La Rochelle by duke of Anjou, Februaiy. Death 
of De PHdpitalj March 13. Duke of Anjou elected king of Poland, 
May. Treaty with the Huguenots of Rochelle, &c., June 24. Edict 
of toleration issued by Charles IX, July. SuiTender of Haarlem, 
July 12. Siege of Allonaar by Spaniards, August ; raised, October 
8. Siege of Leyden, October 31, Eail of Morton regent of Scotland, 
Novenuber. Alva recalled, Requesens governor of the Netherlands, 
December. Birth of Donne (med 1631). Birth of Inigo Jones, 
(died, 1652). First English translation of Euclid published. 

1574. Henry III. king of France, May SO, Expedition of 
Sebastian long of Portugal against the Moors in Africa. Siege of 
Leyden raised, October 3. Amurath III. sultan, December. Birth 
of Ben Jonson (died, 1637.) 

1675. Steplien Bathori, elected king of Poland, December. 
Conquest of Bengal and Behar by Akbar. Birth of Guido (died, 
1642), University of Leyden founded hy Prince of Orange. 

1576, The League, m France, organized, February. Death of 
Requesens, March 6. La Faix de Monsieur, in favour of the 
Huguenots, May 14. Rudolph II. emperor, October 12. Sack 
of Antwerp, November. Pacification of Ghent, Nfovember 8. Don 
John, governor of the Netherlands, November. Heniy III. joins 
the League, December. The plague at Milan. Frobisher’s Strait 
discovered. Birth of John Fletcher (died, 1626). Birth of 
Robert Burton (died, 1639). The dipping needle invented by Robert 
Norman. 

1677. The Union of Brussels, January. The Pei*petual Edict 
published by Don John, March 12 ; confirmed by Philip II., April 
7. Peace of Bergerac (or Poitiers), September. Insurrection at 
Ghent, autumn. Deposition of Don John, December 7. Now 
Union of Brussels, Deoembcr 10. Drake sails on voyage round 
vhe world, December 13. Birth of Rubens (died, 1640), 

1578. Treaty between Queen Elizabeth and the Dutch, January 
7. Battle of Gemblours, January 31. BattLo of Ryjnenanis, 
August 1. Sebastian of Portugal defeated and killed by the Moors, 
at Aloazar^mvir, August 4. Death of Don John, Ootoher 1. 
Alexander Farnese, duke of Parma, governor of the Netherlands, 
October. Lyly’s LhtpJmes published. The English State Paper 
Office founded. Order of the Holy Ghost instituted by Henry HI. 
of France. Birth of William Harvey (died, 1667). 

1679. Union of Uti-echt basis of the Dutch Republic, proclaimed, 
January 29. Trea]^ of Nerao, between Catherine de’ Medici and, the 
king of Navarre, February 28. Treaty between the Walloon pro- ' 
vinees and Farnese, May 17. Siege of Maestricht by Spaniards, 
Mai’ch to June 29. A body of Spaniards invade Kerry, and occupy ! 
Smervvick, July. Socinus preaches iu Poland, Protestantism , 
prosoribed in Austria, 
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1580. Birth of Archbishop Ussher (died, 1656). William of 
Orange put under the ban by Philip, Jime. Battle of Alcantara, 
August 25. Portugal annexed to Spain, and Philip proclaimed 
king, September 2. Duke of Anjou made stadtholder of the 
Netherlands, September 19, Massacre of Smerwick, November 11. 
Return of Drake. Revolt of the Desmonds in Ireland. Formula 
of Concord published by the elector of Saxony. Rise of the Brown- 
ists in England. Montaigne’s Bssais pubhshed. 

1581. Execution of the Regent Morton, June 3. _ Declaration of 
Independence by the United Provinces, July 26. Siege of Cambrai 
by Spaniards ; raised by Anjou, August. Execution of Campian, 
December 1. Birth of Domenichino (died, 1641), Birth of Lord 
Herbert of Cheibury (died, 1648). Turkey Company, of London, 
incorporated. 

1582. Eeformation of the Calendar (New Style) introduced by 
Gregory XIII., February 24, The raid of Ruthven, August. Uni- 
vermty of Edinburgh founded. Death of St Theresa. 

1583. Attempt of Anjou to seize Antwerp, January 17. Birth of 
Grotius (died, 1645). Birth of Wallenstein. 

1584. Death of Anjou, June 10. Assassination of the Prince of 
Orange, at Delft, July 10. His son Mauiica elected stadtholder. 
Siege of Antwe^ by the duke of Parma, July, Trealy between the 
League and Philip IL, December. Discovery and colonization of 
Virginia. Emmanuel College, Cambridge, founded. Birth of 
Selden (died, 1654), Birth of Flassinger (died, 1640), 

1585. Sextus Y. pope, April 24, Edict of Nemours, July 7. 
Queen Elizabeth accepts protectorate of the Netherlands, July. 
Bameveldt appointed advocate-general of Holland and West Fries- 
land. E:q)e(htion of Drake against Spanish West Indies, Capitula- 
tion of Antwerp, August 17. War of the three Henries, iu France. 
English army under Leicester sent to Netherlands, December. Abbas 
the Great shah of Persia. Birth of Richelieu, Birth of Beaumont 
(died, 1616) Birth of Drummond of Hawthornden (died, 1649). 

1586. Bahyngton's plot against Queen. Elizabeth, September. 
Battle of Zulphen, September 22 ; Sir Philip Sidney wounded ; 
he dies, October?. Trial of Mary, queen of Scots, October 11. Shakes- 
peare in London. Camden’s Briiannia published. The Escorial 
completed by Philip II. 

1587. Maxy, queen of Scots, beheaded, February 8. Expedition of 
Drake to Cadiz, April. Sluys capitulates to Spaniards, August 4. 
German invasion of France, July. Battle of Coutras, October 20. 
Davis’s Straits discovered. Persecution of Christians in Japan 
(again 1590 and 1697). 

1588. Guise enters Paris, May 9, Day of the Banicades, May 
12, The “Invincible Armada” sails from Lisbon, Juno 1; 
defeated and dispersed, July and August. Edict of Union between 
the League and Henry III,, July 21. States-General at Blois, 
October 10. Assassination of Guise, December 23 ; of Cardinal 
of Guise, December 24. Birth of Hobbes (died, 1679). Annales 
JSeolesiasiid of Baronius (1588-1607). The Rialto, Venice, huilt. 
Death of Paolo Veronese. 

1589. Death of Catherine de’ Medici, January 6. Mayenne, head 
of the League, enters Paris, February 12, and is named lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. Alliance of Henry III. with the Hugue- 
nots, April. Expedition of Drake and Norris to Portugal, April to 
June. Siege of Paris by the two Henries, July. Assassination of 
Henry III., August 1. Henry IV. of Navarre king of Prance, 
Battle of Arques, September 21. Paris attacked by Henry IV., 
October 31-November 1. Janies VI. of Scotland marries Anno 
of Denmark, November 24. Patriarchate of Moscow established. 

1690. Battle of Iviy, March 14. Breda recovered by Prince 
Maurice, Mai'ch, Siege of Paris by Hemy lY. May 7 ; raised by- 
Parma, Soptombor 9. Urban Vll. pope, September 15 ; thirteen 
days. Gregory XIV. pope, December 5. Sponsor’s Faaru Quecne 
appears. First treatise on Decimal Fractions, by Stevinus, 
Sidney’s Arcadia. 

1691. Spanish garrison in Pari.s, Fcbnmry 12. Henry IV. con- 
demned by the Pope, March 1. Capture of Dovenier and Zutxihou 
by Maurice, May, June. Innocent X. pope, October 29j dies, 
December 80. Siege of Rouen begun by Henry IV., November. 
Aragonese liberties su]>pre8sed, November. Trinity College, 
Dublin, incorporated. Earthquakes in the Azores lasting twelve 
days. 

1592. Oleniuiit VIII. pope, Jaimaiy 20. Rouen relieved by 
Parma, Ainil. Death of Purina, December 3. The Falkland Islands 
sighted by Davies. Prosbytoriauisni established iu Scotland. 

1693. Sovero acts against Puritan.s and Po])isli reeu.sant.s in 
England, Fehruary-April. Dreiix taken by Henry IV., June 18. 
Ho abjures Protc.stantism, July 25. Gortniydenborgtakon byPrineo 
Maurice. Birth of Izaak Walton (died, 1688). 

1694. Coinimtion of Hemy IV. at Chartres, February 27. He enters 
Palis, ]\Inrch22. Submission of the Sorbonne, April. Reduction of 
Groningen by Prince Maurice, July 22. Brest taken from Sj)aniard» 
by Frondi and English, November. Expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Paris, December 29. Jtobollionof 'Tyrone in Ireland. Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity appears. Birth of Nicolas Poussin (died, 
1686). 
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1595. Mohammed III. sultan, January 17. Henry IV. declares 
war on Spain, Jannary 17. Absolution of Henry IV. by the pope, 
September 17. Cambray taken by Spaniards, October 2. Dutch 
East India Company formed. Dutch Settlement in Java. 

1596. Treaty of Folembrai between Henry IV. and Mayenne, 
January, puts an end to the League. Calais taken by vSpaniards, 
Ap^ l7. Peace of Teusin, between Eussia and Sweden, May 18. 
Alliance of England and France against Spain, May 24. Invasion 
of Hungary and capture of Erlau by Mohammed III., summer. 
Capture of Cadiz by English and Dutch forces, June 21. Arch- 
duke Maximilian defeated by Mohammed III. at Keresztes, October 
24-26. Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, founded. Bni;!! of 
Descartes (died, 1650). Spitsbergen reached by Barents. 

1597. Victory of Prince Maurice over the Spamards at Tumhout, 
January 22. Amiens taken by Archduke Albert, March 12, and 
retaken by Henry IV., September 15. Thermometer invented by 
Galileo before this year. Bacon’s Essays pubhshed. 

1598 The Edict of Hantes, April 30. Peace of Vervins between 
Fiance and Spain, May 2. Phihp III. king of Spain, Sept. 13. 

1599. Divorce of Henry IV. from his queen Margaret, February. 
Essex appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, March 12. The 
Deccan tributary to Akbai’. Imprisonment of CampaneUa 
(1599-1629). Birth of Velazquez (died, 1660). Birth of 'Vandyck 
(died, 1641). Sully appointed superintendent of finance to Henry 
IV. Birth of Oliver Cromwell, April 25. Birth of Blake. 

1600 Giordano Bruno burnt at Home, February 17. Prince 
Maurice defeats the Spaniards at Eieuport, July 2. Henry IV. 
declares war on Savoy, August. Gowrie conspiracy in Scotland, 
August 5. Marriage of Heniy IV. with Mary de’ Medici, 
December 9. The English East India Company chartered, December 
31. Birth of Calderon (died, 1681). Generm symbols in algebra 
introduced by Vieta. Zodiacal light seen by Tycho Brahe. IVuliam 
Gilbert’s D& Magnets published. 

1601. Treaty of peace between France and Savojr, January 17. 
Execution of the earl of Essex, February 25. Siege of Ostend 
by Archduke Albert, July 4. Kinsale occupied by Spaniards, 
September. 

1602. Submission of Tyrone. Execution of Marshal Biron at 
Paris, July 29. Culture and manufacture of silk introduced into 
France. Birth of Mazarin. Samlet published. 

1603. Queen Elizabeth dies, and is succeeded hy^ James VI. of 
Scotland as James I. of England, March 24. Union of the two 
crowns. The Millenary Petition of the Puritans presented to the 
kii^, April. Ahmed I. sultan, December The Jesuits recalled 
to France. Disputes of the Gomarists and Arminians in Holland. 
Chapman's Ilia<^ of Homer published {Odyssey, 1614). 

1604. Hampton Court Conferences between the prelates and the 
Puritans, January 14-16. Treaty of peace between England and 
Spain, August 18. Surrender of Ostend to Spinola, September 20. 
James I. proclaimed King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
October 24. French settlement in Canada. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity completed. 

1605. Paul V. pope, May 6. The “False Demetrius” crowned 
czar of Russia, summer. Death of Akbar, October 13. Jehangir 
succeeds him. Gunpowder Plot ; arrest of Guy Fawkes, November 
5. Bacon’s Advancement of Learning published. Birth of Sir 
Thomas Browne (died, 1682). The first part of Don Q,wvxotc 
published. The Mercure de J^ance, first French periodical, begun. 

1606. Venice laid under interdict by the Pope, April 17. The 
Jesuits expelled from Venice. Peace of Sitvatorok between the 
emperor and the sultan, November 11. Patent for colonization 
of Virginia granted. Birth of Pierre Corneille (died, 1684). 

1607. The Spanish fleet at Gibraltar destroyed by the Dutch, 
April 25. Return of Halley’s Comet observed by Kepler. Univer- 
sity of Giessen founded. 

1608. Hungary ceded by Rudolph II. to Archduke Matthias, 
June 29. Trial of Anninius at the Hague. The telescope invented 
in Holland. Birth of Clarendon (died, 1674). Birth of Milton 
(died, 1674). Birth of Fuller (died, 1661). Reform of Port 
Royal begun by Angdlique Arnauld. 

1609. Twelve years truce between Spain and the Netherlands, 
March 29. The Protestant Union of German Princes formed. May 
4. Catholic League organized, July. Religious liberty fox all sects 
conceded by the emperor, July 12. Moscow taken by the Poles. 
Siege of Smolensko by the Poles, November. Two edicts of Philip 
III. for expulsion of Moriscoes. The satellites of Jupiter discovered 
by Simon Marius, December ; by Galileo, January 1610. Kepler’s 
Laws (fhe first and second) published. The Bank of Amsterdam 
founded. 

1610. Assassination of Henry IV. bvRavaillac, May 14. Louis XHI. 
king of France ; regency of Mary de Medici. Charter for coloniza- 
tion of Newfoundland, May. Hudson’s Bay discovered. Wadham 
College, Oxford, founded. Phases of Venus discovered by Gahleo. 
Douay Sihle published. 

1611. Christian IV. of Denmark declares war on Sweden, April. 
Matthias king of Bohemia, May 23. Surrender of Smolensko to 
the Poles, July. Gustavus Adolphus king of Sweden, November 9. 
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The plague at Constantinople. Plantation of Ulster. First crea- 
tion of baronets in England. Sun-spots discovered by Fabricius 
and GaHeo. Congregation of the Oratory at Pans founded. 
Birth of Fairfax. Birth of Turenne. Authorized Version of the 
Bible published. The Charter House, London, incorporated. 

1612. The Great Mogul authorizes English factories at Surat, 
Ahmedabad, &c., January 11 Death of Emperor Rudolph II., 
January 20. Matthias elected, June 13. Death of Henry, prince 
of Wales, November 6 (bom, 1593). Birth of Leighton (died, 1684) 
Birth of Samuel Butler (died, 1680). The pendulum applied 
to clock-work by Sanctonus 

1613. Marriage of Elector Palatine with Princess Elizabeth of 
England, February. The Romanoff dynasty in Russia founded, 
February. The New River, London, completed, Michaelmas. Birth 
of La Rochefoucauld (died, 1680). Birth of Jeremy Taylor 
(died, 1667). Birth of Montrose. 

1614. Revolt of Conde terminated by Peace of Menehould, May 
15 Last meeting at Paris of States-General before the Revolu- 
tion, September 27. Invention of Logarithms by Napier of Mer- 
chiston (died, 1617). Birth of Henry More (died, 1687). Raleigh’s 
History of the World pubhshed. University of Groningen 
founded. 

1615. Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Great Mogul, January. 
The Jews again expeUed from France, April, Death of Ai-abella 
Stuart in the Tower, September 27. Mamage of Louis Xlll. 
with Anne of Austria, and of Don Philip with Elizabeth of France, 
November 25. Birth of Baxter (died, 1691). 

1616. Death of Shakespeare, April 23 (O.S.). Death of Cervantes, 
April 23. The Cautionary Towns in Holland delivered up to the 
Dutch by James I., May 27, Cape Horn doubled by Le Maire and 
Schouten. Bafidn’s Bay discovered. Circulation of the blood disco- 
vered by Harvey about this time. Birth of John Owen (died, 
1683). 

1617. Peace of Stolbowa between Sweden and Russia, February. 
Bacon appointed lord-keeper, March. Raleigh sails for Guiana, 
March, Alustapha I. sultan. Assassination of Marshal d’Ancre 
at Paris, April 24. The q^ueen-mother banished to Blois, May. 
Ferdinand king of Bohemia, June Execution of the wife of 
Marshal d’Anere, July 8. Birth of Cudworth (died, 1688). 

1618. Othman 11. sultan, Februaiy 26. Arrest of Grotius and 
Bameveldt by States-General, February. The “ Book of Sports ” 
promulgated by James I, May 24. iLrchduke Ferdinand, long of 
Hungary, July 1. Execution of Raleigh, October 29. The &ke 
of Lerma dismissed from office, October. Synod of Dort, November 
13. Revolution in Bohemia ; beginning of Thirty i ears’ War. 
Bu'th of Cowley (died, 1667). China invaded by Manchoos about 
this time Kepler’s thh'd Law announced. Con^egation of Saint- 
Maur formed in France. 

1619. Vanini burnt as atheist at Toulouse, Fehiuary 19. Escape 
of Mary de’ Medici from Blois, Fehruaiy 19. Grotius imprisoned, 
and Bameveldt beheaded. May. Dntoh and English trade in the 
East Indies regulated by treaty, July 17. Fer&iand deposed by 
States of Bohemia, August 19 ; elected emperor, August 28. 
Capture of Presburg by Bethlen Gabor, October 20. Frederick, 
Elector Palatine, crowned king of Bohemia, October 25. Vienna 
besieged by Bethlen Gabor and the Bohemians, Deoemher 
Batavia buut by the Dutch. Birth of Prince Rupert. Birth of 
Colbert, 

1620. Treaty of Ulm, July 3. Massacre of Protestants m the 
ValteUine, July 19, Bethlen Gabor king of Hungary, July, 
Invasion of the Palatinate by Spinola, autumn. The Pilgrim 
Fathers saU in the “Mayflower” from Delft, September 6, and 
land in New England, December 11. Victory of the Tui'ks at Jassy 
over Gratiani and the Poles, September 20, Battle of Prague, 
— the elector Frederick defeated, November 8. Bacon’s Novum 
Organum published. Birth of John Evelyn, (died, 1706). 

1621. Gregory XV. pope, February 9. Impeachment of Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, March. Philip IV. king of Spain, March 31. 
Grotius escapes from prison, March 21. The Protestant Union 
dissolved, May. Riga taken by Gustavus Adolphus, September 21. 
The English Commons claim freedom of discussion, December 19. 
Death of Cardinal BeUarmine (born, 1542) 

1622. Peace of Nikolsburg, between Bethlen Gabor and the 
emperor, Hungary renounced by the former, January 7. The 

S Lsh parliament dissolved, February 9. Shah Abbas takes 
dad. May 1. Battle of Wimpfen, May 6. Othman II. 
deposed and Mustapha restored. May 19. Siege of Bergen-op-Zooin 
by Spinola, June to October. Heidelberg surrenders to Tilly, Sep- 
tember 15-19. Richelieu created cardinal, September 5. Peace of 
Montpellier, end of war with the Huguenots, October 19. Surrender 
of Mannheim to Tilly, November 1. The bishopric of Pans raised 
to archbishopric. Birth of Molifere (died, 1673). Oongregatio de 
Proyaga/nda Fide instituted at Rome by Gregory XV. 

1623. Journey of Prince Charles of England and the duke of 
Buckingham to Madrid, March to October. The ValteUine occupied 
by papd troops, May. Urban VIII. pope, August 6. Tflly defeats 
Ihike Christian of Brunswick at Stadtlohn, August 9. The Spanish 
V. — 93 
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marriage-treaty broken off by England, December. Bh-th of Pascal 

(died, 1662). Shakespeare's Works, the first folio, pnblished. 

1624. Monopolies declared illegal m_England,Febmaiy. England 
d6clares war on Spain, March. 10, Richeheu becomos a member of 
the Council, April. Treaty of Gompi^gne between France and 
Holland, June 20 The Yaltelline seised by the French, Ffovember. 
Pembroke College, Oxford, founded. Barbados, first English settle- 
ment in West Indies Burton’s Amtortvy of Melancholy published. 
Lord Herbert’s TractaHs de Veoitate. Privilege of Sanctuary in 
England abolished. 

1625. Huguenot insurrection in France, January. Charles I king 
of England, March 27. Death of Maunce, prince of Orange, April 
23. Charles I. marries (by pioxy) Hemletta of Fiance, May 11. 
Breda taken by Spinola, June 5. English expedition against Cadiz. 
Charles I. dissolves the parliament, August 12. Grotins De Jwre 
Belli ac Pacts published. 

1626. Impeachmentof Buckingham, February. Ti-eaty of Mongon 
between France and Spain, Match 5 Minden taken by Tolly, June 
9. Charles I. dissolves his second parliament, June 16. Edict of 
Louis XIII, for demohtion of castles in France, July 31. Gottingen 
taken hy Tilly, August 11. Battle of Lutter, — defeat of Christian 
ly, of Denmark by Tilly, August 27. Birth of Madame de Sevigne 
(died, 1696). Birth of Eobert Boyle (died, 1691). 

1627. Siege of Rochelle begun, summer. Expedition of Bucking- 
ham to Isle of Ehe, July-October. The Rudolphine Tables com- 
pleted by Kepler. Buth of Bossuet (died, 1704) 

1628. Cromwell sits for Huntingdon m third parliament, March. 
Petition of Right presented to Charles I , May_ 28; passed, June 7. 
Laud bishop of London, July Assassination of Buckingham, 
August 23. La Rochelle taken by Richelieu, October 28 Death 
of Shah Abbas, December. Siege of Stralsund by Wallenstein. 
Birth of Bunyau (died, 1688). The Taj Mehal built. 

1629. Campaign of Louis XIII. against duke of Savoy, January 

to June, Edict of Restitution published by the empeior, March 
6. TMrd parliament of Charles I. dissolved, March 10 Charter 
granted to the Massachusetts Bay company, March. Peace between 
England and France, Apnl, Peace of Lubeck, between the empeior 
and the king of Denmark, May 22 Montauban reduced, August. 
Richelieu first minister of state, FTovember. Birth of fluyghens 
(died, 1695). . , , , 

1630. Richelieu invades Italy, February, Gustavus Adolphus 
euters Germany, June Mantua surprised by Imperialists, July 17. 
Wallenstein deprived of his command, August. Death of Spmola, 
September 26. Bn-th of Isaac Barrow (died, 1677). Birth of 
Tifiotson (died, 1694). The Slide Rule invented by Oughtred. 

1631. Treaty of Bernwald,— alliance of France and Sweden against 
the emperor, January 23. Magdeburg besieged by TiUy, March ; 
stormed and sacked. May 20-22. Treaty of Chierasco concluded, 
April 6 Gustavus concludes a treaty with Elector of Brandenburg, 
June 11. Battle of Leipsic,— victoiy of Gustavus over Tilly, Sep- 
tember 7. March of Gustavus to the Rhine, September to Christ- 
mas, Mentz taken, December 18, Wallen stein recalled, December, 
Great eruption of Vesuvius. Description of the Vernier published 
by the inventor. Transit of Mercury first observed, by Gassendi. 
Birth of Dryden (died, 1700). 

1632. Lon-aine subject to France by treaty of Vic, signed 
January 6. Passage of the Lech by the Swedes, Tilly wounded, 
April, 5. Death of Tilly, April 6. Munich entered by Gustavus, 
May 17. Nuremberg seized by Gustavus, Siege and capture of 
Maestiieht by Prince Frederiok Henry, August Schomberg defeats 
Montmorency at Gastelnaudary, September 1. Execution of Mont- 
morency, October 30 Battle of Lutzen, victory and death of 
Gustavus, November 16. Christina queen of Sweden. Regency 
of Oxenstieni. Birth of Johu Locke (died, 1704). Birth of 
Spinoza (died, 1677). Birth of Puffendorf (died, 1694). Birth of 
Wren (died, 1723). 

1633. Union of Heilbronu, April 9. Coronation of Charles I. 
in Scotland, June 18. Laud archbishop of Canterbury, Au^ist. 
Nancy besieged and taken by and ultimately ceded to Louis XIII., 
September 20. The Book of Sports republished by Charles I., 
October Eatisbou taken by Duke Bernhard, November. Prynne 
fined, pilloned, and imprisoned, for his Misirio-masiyx. Galileo 
condemned by the Inquisition. 

1634. Lorraine annexed to France ; Parliament of Austrasia 
established at Metz, Wallenstein assassinated, February 26. Drbaln 
Giandier burnt on charge of witchcraft, August 18. Battle of 
Nordlingen,— victory of Imperialists over the Swedes, September 0. 
Writ of ship-money issued by Charles I. Treaty between the Fronch 
and the Swedes, November. Siege of Heidelberg by Imperialists ; 
raised by the French, December. Order of the Sisters of Chariijjr 
founded hy St Vincent de Paul, The Ammergau Passion Play insti- 
tuted. 

1636. Phi^psburg taken by Imperialists, January. Alliance 
between the French and the Dutch, February. Treves surprised hy 
Spaniards, and elector taken prisoner, March 20. France declares 
war on Spam, May 10. Peace of Prame, between the emperor and 
the elector of Saxony, May 30. The French Academy founded by 
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Eichelien, Articles of the Church of England adopted hy lri.sh 
Church. The Jardm des Plantes, Pans, founded, Norwood 
measures a degree of the meridian m England. 

1636 John Hampden resists the imposition of ship-money. 
TJniversi-fy of Utrecht founded. Birth of Boileau (died, 1711). 
Harvard College, U.S., founded. 

1637. Ferdinand III, emperor, Feb, 16. Trial of Hampden, 

June 12, Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton condemned by Star 
Chamber, June 14 Decree of Star Chamber for regulation of 
printing, July 1. Book of Canons and Common Prayer issued for 
Scotland ; disturbances on its introduction at Edinburgh, July 23. 
Descartes’s Discours de la Mithode published. Death of Nicholas 
Ferrar (bom, 1593). , , „ . -i,-,. -u ■. 

1638. The Solemn League and Covenant of the Scots published, 
March 1, General Assembly at Glasgow abolishes Episcopacy, 
November, December. Siege and capture of Breisach by Bexnhaid, 
December 17. Baghdad taken by the Turks, December 25. C^rillus 
Lncaris (patriarch of Constantinople) put to death. Birth of 
Malebranche (died, 1715), Chillingworth’s Religion of Protes- 
tants published 

1639. The Scots take up arms, January. Lesley takes posses- 
sion of Edinburgh Castle, March 23. Pacification of Berwick, June 
18. Admiral Tromp defeats Spanish Fleet in the Downs, October 
11-12. Bu-th of Racine (died, 1699). Transit of Venus first 
observed by Horrox and Crabti’ee. 

1640. The Short Pai-liament of Charles 1. meets, April 13 ; 
dissolved, May 5. Revolt of Catalonia, June. Newcastle occu- 
pied by Scots, August 27. Turin invested by the French, May ; 
surrenders, September 24. Last sitting of High Commission Court, 
October 22 The Long Parliament meets, November 3, Impeach- 
meutof Stmfford, November 11. Independence of Portugal recovered; 
John duke of Braganza proclaimed king, December 1. Frederick 
William, the “ Great Elector” of Brandenburg, December 1, ^ Treaty 
between France and the Catalans, December 16. Jansenius pub- 
lishes his Augustinm, Penman bark introduced into Europe. 
Micrometer invented by Gascoigne. 

1641. Union of Catalonia with France, January 23. Ibraliiin 
I. sultan, February. Archbishop Laud sent to the Tower, Marcli 
1. Trial of Strafford, March 22 ; lie is beheaded, May 12. Aholitiou 
of the Stai’ Chamber. Visit of Charles I. to Scotland, August to 
November Irish Rebellion, massacre of Protestants, October 23. 
The Grand Remonstrance iiresented to Charles L, December 1. 
The terms “Roundheads” and “Cavaliers” come into use. Malacca 
taken hy the Dutch. The Meditationes of Descartes published. 

1642. Attempted arrest of the five members hy Charles I, 
January 4 Death of Mary do’ Medici, July 8. Charles 1. sc‘t.s up 
his standard at Nottingham, August 22. Perpignan surrenders to 
the French, September 9. Execution of Cinq-Mars for conspiracy, 
September 12. Roussillon taken possession of by France. Battle 
of Leipsic, — victory of Swedes over Imperialists, October 13. Battle 
of Edgehill, October 23. Oxford occupied by Charles 1. , October 20. 
Death of Richelieu, December 4. Mozarin first minister. New 
Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land discovered by Tasman. Cahmlat- 
ing machine invented by Pascal. Birth of Newton (died, 1727). 

1643. Louis XIV. king of France, May 14 ; ri^ency of Anne 
of Austria. Battle of Rocroi, May 19. Death of Hampden, June 
24. The Assembly of Divines meets at W estminster, July 1 . Bristol 
surrenders to Prince Rupert, July 27. Opening of Congress of 
Munster, July, 'rhionville recovered by the Frcjacli, August 10 
Siege of Gloucester by Charles I., Augiisl-September. Battle of 
Newbury, death of Lord Falldand, Se])tember 20. The Covenant 

1 taken by the House of Commons and Assembly of Divines, Scqi- 
tember 25. Philip IV, drives the French from Aragon, November. 
The barometer invented by Tomcelli. Birth of Bishop Burnet 
(died, 1716). First volume of the Acta Smetonm, by Bollandus 
and Henaohen, published. 

1644. The Swedes under Torstouson invade Deimiark, January 
16. The Scots enter England, J amiary. Tidal of Archbishop Land, 
Mareh-November. Battle of Marstou Moor, July 2. Gvavelincs 
taken by the French, July 28. Battle of Freiburg, August 3-6. 
Philippsburg besieged by the French ; taken, September 9. 
Sack of Aberdeen by Montrose, September 13-16. Second bat lie 
of Newbury, October 27. Christina assumes govornmont of Sweden, 
December 18. Conquest of China by the Manohoos. Milton's 
Areopagitica published. Birth of William Penn (died, 1718). 

1645. Archbishop Ijaud beheaded, January 10. Turenne defeated 
by General Morci at Mariendal, May 6. Battle of Nasehy, June 1 4. 
iMexis czar of Russia, July 13. Peace between Sweden and Den- 
mark, August 14. Bristol surrendered by Prince Rmort, Septem- 
ber 10. Lesley defeats Montrose at Philiphangh, September 13, 
Capture of Treves by Turenuo, November 9. Death of Olivarez 
(born, 1587). 

1646. Charles I. sun’endors to the Scots, May 6. Surrender of 
Oxford to the Parliament, Juno 24. Dunkirk taken by tho Fremdi, 
October 12. Birth of Leibnitz (died, 1716), 

1647. Charles I. mven up by the Scots to tho Parliament, 
January 30. Treaty efUlm between Franco and Bavaria, March. 
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Surrender of Harleci. Castle, the last royal post, March 30. 
Charles I. seized at Holmby House, June 4. MasanieUo heads 
revolt at Naples, July 7. Death of Prince Frederick Henry of 
Orange. Occupation of London by the army, August 6. Another 
insurrection at Naples, August 21. G(jorge Fox begins to preach. 

1648. Treaty of Munster between Spain and the United Pro- 
vinces, recognizing independence of the latter, January 30. Eoyalist 
revolt in England, February. Tortosa stormed by Marshal Sehom- 
beig, July 12. Battle of Preston, August 17 Battle of Lens, — 
victory of prince of Conde over Archduke Leopold, August 20 
The war of the Fronde begins, Au^st 27. Fairfax takes Colchester, 
August 28. The Peace of "Westphalia , close of the Thirty Yeai-s’ 
War, October 24. “Pride’s Purge,” December 6. The “Rump” 
Parliament. The pressure of the atmosphere demonstrated by 
Pascal’s experiment on the Puy de D6me, September 19. 

1649 Execution of Charles I , January 30. Blockade of Paris by 
Conde, January Charles 11. proclaimed at Edinburgh, February 
5. England declared a Commonwealth, May 19. Mohammed IV. 
sultan, July 28. Cromwell storms Drogheda, September 12, and 
Wexford, October 9. Mdton’s EilconoJclastes published 

1650. Rebellion of Montrose, January. Arrest of the princes of 
Conde, Conti, and LongueviUe, January 18. Execution of Montrose, 
May 21. Victory of Cromwell over Lesley at Dunbar, September 
3. Surrender of Edinburgh Castle, December. Battle of Eethel, 
December 15. Cape Town founded by the Dutch. Milton’s 
Eefensio Populi AnglKcmi published. Fh'st permanent settlement 
in Carolina. Birth of Marlborough. 

1651. The States of Holland abolish office of stadtholder, Januaiy. 
Conde and the other princes liberated, February. Mazarin m 
exile, March. Catholic and Protestant leagues formed in Germany, 
spring. Charles invades England, August. Monk storms Dundee, 
September 1. Victory of Cromwell over Charles at Worcester, 
September 3. Flight of Charles to France, October. Navigation 
Act passed by English Parliament, October 9. Capitulation of 
Limerick to Ireton, October 27. Death of Ireton, November 26. 
Great inundation in Holland from bursting of dyke. Bu’th of 
Fenelon (died, 1716). Hobbes’s Laviatlian published. Taylor’s 
Holy Living and Holy Lying. 

1662 Return of Mazarin to power, January. Amnesty granted by 
English Parliament, February 24. War between English and 
Dutch begins, May. Insh Rebellion suppressed by May. Battle 
of the Faubourg St Antoine, Pans, July 2. England declares war 
on the Dutch, J uly 8. Mazarin again retires, August. Sun’ender of 
Dunkirk to Spaniards, September 18. Victory of Blake and Penn 
over the Dutch, September 28. Catalonia reunited to Spain. 
Victory of Van Tromp, November 28. The Libevum Veto first 
used in Poland. 

1663. Return of Mazarin to power, Febmary 3. Victory of Blake 
over Van Tromp off Portland, Febmary 18, 19, 20. Expulsion of 
“The Rump" by Cromwell, April 20. liarebones’s Parliament 
meets, July 4. Blake destroys the Dutch fleet at the Texel, July 
31. Cromwell made Lord Protector, December 16. War between 
Catholic and Protestant cantons of Switzerland. Walton’s Complete 
Angler ptxbhshed. John de Witt grand pensionary of Holland. 

1664. Peace concluded between England and Holland, April 5. 
Scotland declared incorporated with England, April 1 2. Coronation 
of Loixis XIV., June 7. Abdication of Chnstina of Sweden, June 
16. Turenne relieves Arras, besieged by Spaniards, August 26. 
First parliament of the Protector meets, September 4. The Cossacks 
under protection of Russia. War between Russia and Poland, 
which lasts thirteen years, begins, September Madras made seat of 
a presidency. Milton’s Second Defence of the People of England 
published. Air-pump invented by Otto von Guericke. 

1666. Cromwell dissolves the parliament, January 31. Alex- 
ander VII. pope, April 7. Jamaica taken by Penn and Venables, 
May. Cromwell assists the Vaudois, June. Invasion of Poland by 
Charles X. of Sweden, July, Treaty of alliance between the 
elector of Brandenburg and the Dutch, July 27. Surrender of 
Warsaw to Charles X., August 30 ; of Cracow, October 8. Treaty 
of alliance between England and France, October 24. Subjugation 
of Prussia by Charles X., December, A satellite of Sabim 
discovered by Huyghens, FuUer’s Church History of Eritain 
published. The Journal des Savants begun. 

1666. Alliance between Charles X. of Sweden and the Great 
Elector, June 16. Surrender of Warsaw to Poles, Jtme 21 Warsaw 
recovered by Charles and the elector, July. Blake captures 
Spanish treasure fleet off Cadiz, September 9, Czar invades 
Livonia and takes Doipat, October 26. Treaty of Liebau between 
Charles X. and the Great Elector, November 20. Pascal’s Xeftves 
Provinciales published. Harrington’s Oceema. Conquests of the 
Dutch in Ceylon. General Post-Office, London, established, 

1667. Attempt to assassinate Cromwell, January 19, OromweU 
concludes treaty with France, March 23. Denmark declares war 
on Sweden, spring. Death of the Emperor Ferdinand III., April 
2. Blake destroys the Spanish treasure ships at Santa Cruz, Apnl 
20. Cromwell declines the title of king, May_8- Treaty of "Vehlau, 
September 19. Maxdyke taken by the English and French, Sept- 
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ember 23. Walton’s Biblia Pohjglotta published. Reflecting 
telescope constructed by Gregory. Birth of Fontenelle (died, 
1757). 

1658. Passage of Charles X. over the Little Belt on the ice, January 
30-31 ; over the Great Belt, Febmary 5-10. Treaty of Roeskildsigned, 
March 8. Battle of the Dunes, June 1 4. Dunkirk taken by Turenne, 
June 17, and delivered over to the English. Leopold I. emperor, 
July 18. Charles X, renews war with Denmark, August. Aurang- 
zehe dethrones and succeeds his fathei Shah Jehan, August 20. Death 
of Cromwell, September 3. Richard Cromwell named protector. 
Siege of Copenhagen by Charles X, begun, September. Surrender of 
Thom to the Poles, December 21. Festival of the Sons of the Clergy 
instituted 

1659. Retirement of Richard Cromwell, May 25. First Conveii- 
tion of the Hague signed, May ; second, July ; third, Augusr. 
Peace of the Pyrenees, betweenFrance andSpain, concluded, Noven - 
ber 7. De Ruyter defeats the Swedes near Nyehorg, November 1 4. 
and takes Nyeborg. 

1660. General Monk occupies London, Febmary 3. Charles XI. 
king of Sweden, February 13. Peace of Oliva, May 3. Charles II. 
of England proclaimed, May 8. Entry of Chiirles into London, 
May 29. Tieaty of Copenhagen, June 6. Mamage of Louis XIV. 
with the Infanta, June 9. The Royal Society of London founded. 
Episcopacy restored m England. Navigation Act re-enacted. The 
crown of Denmark made heieditary. Taylor’s Luctor Duhtanhim 
published Birth of Sir Hans Sloane (died, 1753). Death of 
St Vincent de Paul (bom, 1577). 

1661. Exhumation of the bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and 
Ireton, January 30 Death of Mazarin, March 9. New charter 
granted to East India Company, April 3. Savoy Conferences between 
Episcopalian and Presbytenan divines, Apnl 15 to July 25. Execu- 
tion of the marquis of Argyll, May 27. Peace of Kardis, between 
Russia and Sweden, July 1. Tieaty between Dutch and Poituguese 
respecting Brazil, August. Episcopacy restored in Scotland, Dec- 
ember. The Corporation Act passed Birth of Defoe (died, 1731). 

1662. Act of Uniformity passed by English Parliament, May 19 
Licensing Act (hooks). Mamage of Charles TI with Oatherinu 
of Braganp, May 20. Execution of Vane, June 14. Duke uf 
Ormond viceroy of Ireland. Nonconformist clergy driven out rf 
the Church by Act of Uniformity, St Bartholomew’s day, AugU'^ t 
24. Dunkirk sold to Louis XIV., and given November. Canal 
of Languedoc projected by Riqnet, Birth of Bentley (died, 1742). 

1668. Invasion of Hungary by the Turks, spnng. Carolina 
granted by Charles II. to Clarendon, Monk, and others. The 
steam-engine suggested by Marquis of Worcester, in his Century oj 
Inventions. The Academy of Inscriptions, Pans, founded. Guineas 
first coined in England. Birth of Prince Eugene. First part of 
Butler’s Hudibras piihhshed (completed, 1678). Lord Herbert’s I)c 
Religiooie Oentilium. 

1664. Treaty of Pisa betiveen the Pope and France, Febmary 22. 
Second war between the English and Dutch begins. Battle of St 
Gotthard, — ^victory of Montecuciili over the Turks, August 1. Treaty 
between the emperor and the Porte, August 10. The Conventicle 
Act passed. The French East India Company established. The 
Maliratta chief Sivajee attacks Surat. The Binomial Theorem 
discovered by Newton. Palace of Versailles hegim. 

1666. England declares war against the Dutch, Febmary 22. 
Battle of Solehay, June 3. Battle of Villaviciosa, June 17. Charles 
II. king of Spain. The Great Plague in London. The Five-Mile 
Act passed. The London Gazette established. John Sobieski grand 
marmal of Poland. 

1666. Louis XIV. declai’es wai' on England, January 16. Sea- 
fight between English and Dutch in the Downs, June 1-4. The 
Dutch defeated off the North Foreland, July 25 Great Fire of 
London, September 2-6. The Covenanters defeated at the Pentland 
HiEs, November 28. Academy of Sciences, Paris, founded. 

1667. Louis XIV. invades the Spanish Netherlands, May. De 
Rnyter sails up the Thames, June-July. Clement IX pope, June 
20. Peace of Breda, end of second Dutch war, July 21. Clarendon 
dismissedby Charles II., August 30, The “Cabal "ministry formed, 
September. Impeachment of Clarendon by the Commons, Novem- 
ber. Paradise Lost published. Morland’s calculating machine 
invented Birth of Swift (died, 1745). 

1668. Secret treaty between Louis XIV. and the emperor con 
eluded, January. The Triifle Alliance between England and the 
Netherlands, afterwards joined by Sweden, against France, January 
23, April 26. Peace between ^ain and Portugal, February 13, 
Conquest of Franche Comtd by Louis XIV., Febmary. Peace of 
Aix-ia-ChapeUe, May 2. Charles II. obtains pension from Louis 
XIV. Islmd of Bombay granted by Charles II. to East India 
Company Birth of Boerhaave (died, 1738). 

1669. Eraption of Etna, March. Candia surrendered to the Turks, 
September 16. Locke draws up constitution, for Carolina, Phos- 
phorus discovered by Brandt. Reflecting telescope constracted by 
Newton. Death of Rembrandt (horn, 1606). 

1670. Clemtent X. pope, April 29. Seizure of Lorraine by Louis, 
September. Second Conventicle Act passed. Hudson’s Bay Com- 
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pany incogiorated. Treaty between France and England, respecting 
Holland, December 81. Walton’s Lives published. Spener begins 
to hold Ms Collegia Pietatis (origin of Pietism). Spinoza’s Tr-act- 
atiis theologico-politicm published. 

1671. The island of St Thomas taken possession of by the Danes. 
Treaty of alliance between Spain and the Dutch concluded. Decern- 
ber. Paradise Bcgained and Samson Ago7iistes published. 

1672. Public treaty between Prance and England, February 12. 
Declaration of Indulgence to Nonconformists issued by Charles 11. , 
March 15. England and France declare war on the Dutch, March- 
Apxil. Treaty of Stockholm between France and Sweden, April. 
Conquest of Holland by Louis XIY., May-June. Battle of South- 
wold Bay, May 28. The office of stadtholder restored ; William 
of Orange appointed, July 8. Massacre of the brothers De Witt, 
at the Hague, August 20. Birtb of Addison (died, 1719). Bh'th 
of Muratori (died, 1750). 

1673. The Declaration of Indulgence withdrawn. May 8. Treaty 
of peace between France and elector of Brandenburg, June 16. 
Maestricht taken by Louis, June 30. Alliance of the Dutch with 
the emperor and the Idng of Spain, August 30. Treves taken by 
Yauban, September 8 Bonn taken by William of Orange, Novem- 
ber 4-12. The French evacuate Holland, winter. Jo^ Sobieski 
defeats the Turks, November 10. Test Act passed 

1671. Peace between England and Holland, February 9 John 
Sobieski king of Poland, May 21. Pi.econqueat of Franche Cornt^ by 
Louis XIY., May-June. The Emperor Leopold declares war on 
France, June. The Palatinate ravaged by the French, June. 
Bevolt at Messina, summer Conde defeats the prince of Orange 
atSenef, August 11. Tureune defeats Impenalists at Entzheim, 
October 4. First French settlement in the Bast Indies (Pondi- 
cherry). Birth of Isaac Watts (died, 1748). 

1675. Battle of Turkheim, Turenne drives Imperialists out of 
Alsace, January 5. Invasion of Brandenburg by Swedes, spring. 
The elector defeats the Swedes at Fehrbellin, June 28. Conferences 
of Nimeguen open, July. Turenne killed at Sassbach, July 27. 
Telocity of light discovered by Eoemer. St Paul’s Cathedi’al begun 
by Wren (completed, 1710). Greenivioh Observatory founded. 
Flamsteed astronomer loyal (died, 1719), Sjnntiiai &uide of 
Miguel Molinos published. 

1676. Feodor II (or III.) czar of Eussia, Febniaiy_8. Secret 

treaty between Louis and Charles II. for annual pension signed, 
February 17. Death of DeEuyter at Sp'acuse, April 29. Maestricht 
invested bypnnce of Orange, July 8; the siege raised, August 27. 
Innocent XL pope, September 21. Differential thermometer 
invented by Stuim. Birth of Sir Eobert lYalpole (died, 1746). 
Bexulny's Apology for the Ti'ua Glmstian published. 

1677. The French defeat the prince of Orange at Cassel, April 11. 
Man-iage of the prmce with Mary, daughter of James, duke of York. 
Noverober 4. The Society of Sons of the Clergy incorporated. 
Spinoza's Mhica published. 

1678. Treaty of alliance between Charles 11. and the Dutch, 
January 26. Another secret treaty between Charles aud Louis 
signed. May 17. Peace of Nimeguen, between France and Holland, 
August 10. Acoessionof Spain, September 17. luveation of Popish 
Plot by Titus Oates, August 13. First war betiveen Eussia and 
Turkey b^us (lasts till 1682). Eevolt of Hungarians under Count 
Tekeli. Polarization of light observed by Huyghens. First part of 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress published (second, 1684) Birth of 
Lord Bolinghroke (died, 1751). 

1679. Charles II. dissolves the parliament, January 24. Peace 
between France and the emperor, February 6. Assassination of 
Archbishop Sharp of St Andrews, May 3. Duke of Monmouth 
defeats the Covenanters at BothweE Bridge, June 22. Treaty of 
St Germain-en-Laye, between France, Sweden,- and the elector of 
Brandenburg, Jime 29. Treaty of Fontainebleau between France 
and Denmark, September 2. Treaty of Lunden between Denmark 
and Sweden, September 26. ffaheas Qorpiis Ad passed. The terms 
“ WMg” and “Tory” come into use. Death of Cardinal cle Ketz 
(born, 1614). 

1680. Execution of Lord Stafford, December 29, The Swedish 
crown made absolute. A great comet excites alarm in Europe. 

1681. Pennsylvania granted to William Penn, March 4, Stras- 
buTg seized by Louis XIY., September 30. Shaftesbury imiirisoned 
on a charge of treason, July-November. Bosauet’s Discoivrs sur 
I’Sistoire UniverselU published. Dryden’s Absalom md AoMtophel 
published (1681-2). Birth of Young the poet (died, 1766). 

1682 Ivan Y. and Peter I, (the Great) joint sovereigns of 
Eussia, June 26. Bombardment of Algiers by the French, August 
and September. Chelsea Hospital founded. 

1683, Death of Shaftesbury, January 21, Alliance of Warsaw 
between the emperor and the king of Poland, March 31. London 
deprived of its charters by Charles 11. , June 12, The Eychouso plot 
discovered, June, Yienna besieged by the Turks under Kara Mu.s- 
tapha, July 1 4. Execution of Lord William Russell, July 21. John 
Sobieski defeats the Turks aud relieves Yienna, September 12. The 
French invade the Netherlands and take Courtray and Dixmuydc, 
November, Executionof Algernon Sidney, December 7. Execution 
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of Kara Mustapha, December 25 The great frost of thirteen weeks 
m England. Birth of Conyers Middleton (died, 1750). 

1684 Oudenarde bombarded by the French, March. Genoa bom- 
barded by the French, May. Luxembourg taken by Marshal Orequi, 
June 4, The Holy League against the Turks formed. Persecution 
of Huguenots; the dmgonnades ordered by Louvois. Truce of 
Ratisbon, August 15. Siamese embassyreceived by Louis. _ Differen- 
tial calcidus invented by Leibnitz, Birth of Berkeley (died, 1753). 

1685. James II. king of England, February 6. Graham of 
Glaverhouse persecutes the Covenanters, sj)ring. Insurrection of 
Argyll in Scotland, May. The doge of Genoa submits to Louis, at 
Pans, May 15. Insurrection of the duke of Monmouth, June. Trial 
and imprisonment of Baxter, June, Earl of ArgyE executed, 
Juue 30. Battle of Sedgemoor, July 6. Monmouth beheaded, July 
16. The “Bloody Assizes” of Judge Jeffreys, August and Septem- 
ber. Campaign of Imperialists agamst Turks in Hungary. Revo- 
cation of Edict of Nantes, October 22. Molmos, founder of the 
Quietists, arrested, mdhis Spiritual Guide condemned by the Inqui- 
sition. Birth of Handel (died, 1769). 

1686 James II. dispenses with the Test Act. League of Augs- 
burg against France, July 9. Mass publicly celebrated at Oxford, 
August. Capture of Buda by Imperialists, September 2. Congests 
of Yenetians m the Morea, School of Saint-Cyr founded. Death 
of Maimbourg (born, 1620). 

1687. Tyrconnel lord deputy of Ireland, January. Declarations 
of Indulgence by James II , Febimary and April. Reception of 
papal nuncio by James, July 3. Battle of Mohacz, August 12. 
Athens smTendered to Yenetians, September 29. The kingdom of 
Hungary made hereditaij in house of Austria, October. Soliman III . 
sultan, November 9. Mazeppa hetmau of the Cossacks. Newton’s 
Prindpia published. La Brayfere’s CarcecUres. Dryden’s The 
Eind and the Panther. 

1688. Declaration of Indulgence by James II., April 25. Trial 
of the seven bishops, June. Belgrade taken by the Imperialists, 
September 6. Louis declares war on the emphe, September 24. 
Avignon seized by the French, October. The pope excommunicates 
the parliament of Paris. Landing of Wilham, prince of Orange, at 
Torbay, November 5. Louis declares war on tbe Netherlands, Nov- 
ember 26. The English Revolution. Flight of James II., Decem- 
ber 11. Birth of Pope (died, 1744). Birth of Nadir Shah. 
Bossuet’s Sistoire des Variations des ’Eglises Protestmtas published. 

1689. Meeting of Convention Parliament, January 22. The 
emperor declares wai- on France, January 24. Declaration of Right 
accepted, and WiUiam and Mary declared king and q^ueen of Eng- 
and, February 13; of Scotland, April 11. Landing of James 11. m 
Ireland, March. Louis declares war on Spain, April 16. Episco- 
pacy abolished in Scotland, April. First Mutiny Act passed, April. 
Siege of Londonderry by James, April 20 ; the town relieved, July 
30. Alliance of the emperor with Dutch Republic, May 12 (the 
“Grand Alliance,” joined by William III., December 30, and by 
Spain, Juue 6, 1690). William declares war on France, May 17. 
Toleration Act passed, May 24. Louis declares war on England, 
June 25. Battle of Killiekrankie, death of Dundee, July 27. Alex- 
ander VHI. pope, October 6. Bill of Rights passed, November 2. 
Resignation of Ivan, Peter I. czar alone. Fort St David, Madras, 
built. Bii'th of Richardson, the novelist (died, 1761). Birth of 
Montesquieu (died, 1765). Transit instrument invented by Eoemer, 
Pompeii discovered. 

1690. Sea-fight off Beachy Head, — defeat of English and Dutch 
fleet by the French, June 30. Battle of the Boyne, July 1. Battle 
of Fleurus, July 1. Limerick besieged by William III., August 8- 
30. Savoy joins the Grand Alliance, October 20. Locke’s Essay 
concerning Euman Understanding published. Death of Eobert 
Barclay (born 1648). 

1691. Nonjming bishops deprived of their sees, February 1, 
Ahmed II. sultan, June. Innocent XII. pope, July 12. Battle 
of Aghiim, July 12. Death of Louvois, July 16. Battle of 
Salanfcemen, Mustapha Koprili defeated and killed, August 19, 
Siege of Limerick by General Giukell fomod, August 26. Capitula- 
tion and treaty of Limerick, October 3, 

1692. Marlborough dismissed, January 10. Massacre of Glencoe, 
Februaiy 13. Battle of La Hogue, May 19. Namur taken by 
Louis, June 6. Battle of Stoinkirk, August 8. Birth of Bishop 
Butler (died, 1762). 

1693. Sca-tight off Capo St Yincent, English under Eooko de- 
feated by Admiral Tourvule, Juno 29. Battle of Noerwindan (or 
Landen), July 19. rondiclierry taken by the Dutch, September 6. 
The Palatinate oyen-un by the French. Catinnt defeats duke of 
Savoy at Marsaglia, October 4. St Malo bombarded by the Englisli, 
November 29. Quosnel’s Btjlexmis Morales published. 

1694. Bombardment of Dieppe and Havre by the English, Jtily; 
of Dunkirk and Calais, Soptoruber. Death of Archbishop Tillotson, 
November 22, Death of Queen Mary, December 28, The Triennial 
Act passed. The Bank of England incorporated. The Didiowmire 
dcZ’-ricadi^mie-P'mafai'sfipiiblished, Birth of Yoltairo (died, 1778.) 
University of Hallo founded. 

1696. Death of Marshal Luxembourg, January 4. Mustapha 11. 
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sultan, January 27. Fenelon arelibisliop of Cambray, February. 
Bombardment of Brussels by Marshal villeroi, August. Mamnr 
taken by 'William III., August 4 ; the citadel, September 1. 
Severe laws against Eoman Catholics passed by Irish parliament, 
autumn. Censorship of the press m England ceases. Imprison- 
ment of Madame Guyon Death of Pieiue Nicole (boni, 1625). 

1696. Assassination plot against William III., Febmary 15. 
Calais bombarded by Benbow, March. Death of John Sobieski, 
June 17. Azoff taken by Czar Peter, July 28. Treaty of peace 
between France and Savoy, August 29. Bayle’s Dictioiinaire Tiis- 
torique et critique published. Greenwich Hospital begun by Wren 
(finished, 1705). Asiento treaty between Spain and Portugal. 
Birth of Marsh^ Saxe. 

1697. Chai’les XII king of Sweden, April 16. Barcelona besieged 
by the French ; taken, August 10. Battle of Zenta, victory of Prince 
Eugene over the Turks, September 11. Peace of Eyswick, Septem- 
ber 20 Czar Peter in England St Paul’s Cathedral opened, De- 
cember 2 _ Diyden’s translation of the ^micl published. 

1698 First “ Partition Treaty ” between France, England, and 
Holland, for partition of Spanish dominions on the death of 
Charles II., October 11. Fort WiUiam, Calcutta, built. Danen 
Company incorporated. Society for Promoting Chnstian Know- 
ledge and Society for Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
founded. French settlement on the Mississippi. Birth of Meta- 
stasio (died, 1782). Birth of Bishop A'V'arbui'ton (died, 1779). 

1699. Peace of Carlowitz, between the Porte and the emperor, the 
king of Poland, and the republic of Venice, concluded, January 26. 
Death of the elector of Bavaria, Febniaiy. Frederick IV. kmg of 
Denmark, August 25 Treaty of aUiance between Czar Peter and 
Augustus II. of Poland against Sweden, November 21. Dampier’s 
expedition of discovery in the South Seas, 1699-1701. Fenelon’s 
Aventures de Tilimaquo published. 

1700. Second Partition Treaty signed, March IS. Siege of 
Copenhagen by Charles XII., August. Peace of Travendahl, 
August 18. Czar Peter declares war on Sweden, September 1. 
Charles II. of Spain appoints the duke of Anjou his successor, 
October 2. Philip V. (duke of Anjou), the first Bourbon king 
of Spain, proclaimed at Fontainebleau, November 16 ; at Madrid, 
November 24. Treaty of the Crown between the emperor and the 
elector of Brandenburg, November 16. Clement XI. pope, Novem- 
ber 23. Battle of Narva, November 30. Birth of James Thomson, 
(died, 1748). Birth of Zinzendorf (died 1760). 

1701. Frederick III., elector of Brandenburg, king of Pimsia, 
January 18. Order of the Black Eagle founded, January. Marl- 
borough commander-in-chief in Holland, June 1. War of the 
Spanish succession begin.s, summer. Second Grand Alliance formed 
between the emperor, 'William III., and the Dutch EepubHc, 
September 7. Death of James II., September 16 ; his son recog- 
nised as king of England by Louis XIV. Coiuiand occupied 
by Charles XII. Birth of Boscowioh (died, 1787^ 

1702. Act of Settlement (Hanoverian succession) passed, February. 
William III. died ; Anne queen of Great Britain, March 8. 
England declares war against France and Spain, May 4. Warsaw 
taken by Charles XII., May 24. Insurrection of the Camisards 
in the Cevennes, summer. Charles XII. defeats the Poles at Olissow, 
July 20, and enters Cracow. Cadiz attacked by English and Dutch, 
August. Spanish fleet at Vigo, destroyed by allies, October 12. 
Battle of Friedlingen, October 14. Li^ge taken by Marlborough, 
October 23. Clarendon’s History of the Grand RcbelUmv published. 
Birth of Philip Doddridge (died, 1761). 

1703. Eatisbon seized by elector of Bavaria, March. Battle of 
Pultusk, May 1. The Methuen treaty concluded. May 6. Bonn 
taken by Marlborough, May 15. Archduke Charles takes title of 
king of ^ain, September 12. Ahmed III. sultan, September. 
Battle of Hochsladt, September 20. Surrender of Thorn to Charles 
XIL, October 16. The “Great Storm’’ in England, November26- 
Decembor 1. St Petersburg founded. Queen Anne’s Bounty 
established. Order of the Thistle revived. Death of Samuel 


Pepys (born, 1632). Birth of Jonathan Edwards (died, 1758). 
Birth of John Wesley (died, 1791). 

1704. Frederick Augustus of Poland deposed, Febmary ; Stanis- 
las Leezinski bleated king, July. Dorpat taken by Czar Peter, 
July 18. Gibraltar taken by Admiral Eooke, July 24. Narva 
taken by Czar Peter, August 9, Battle of Blenheim (or Hochstadt), 
August 13. Newton’s Ojoiiws published. Swift’s TaZe o/ a iPitJ. 

1705. Invasion of Courland by Czar Peter, February. Siege of 

Gibraltar by French and Spaniards raised, and French squadron 
destroyed by Admiral Leake, March. J oseph I emperor, May 6. 
Expedition of earl of Peterborough and Sir Oloudedey Shovel to 
Spain, May. Battle of Cassano, August 16. Barcelona invested 
by English, August ; surrenders, October 4. Invasion of Silesia 
by Charles XIL, Septemher 1. Mittau taken by Peter, September 
Peace between Sweden and Poland, November 18. Newcomen’s 
steam-engine patented. Composition of light discovered by Newton. 
Death of Spener (born, 1635). Birth of Abraham Tucker 
(died, 1774). , , 

1706. Battle of Fraustadt, February 13, Turin invested by the 


Fiench, May. Marlborough gains possession of Biahant, May- 
Oetober. Battle of Eamillies, May 12. Madrid entered by English 
and Portuguese, June 24, PhEip recovers Madrid, August 5. 
Eugene defeats the French before Turin, and raises the siege, Sep- 
temher 7. Invasion of Saxony by Charles XII. , Septemher 16 
Peace of Altranstadt, between Chailes XII. and Frederick Augus- 
tus, who renounces the throne of Poland, September 24. Milan 
entered by English and duke of Savoy, September 24. Birth of 
Franklin (died, 1790) Death of Bayle (born, 1647) Tindal’s 
Rights of the Christian Church Asseited published (burnt by order 
of House of Commons, 1710). 

1707. Act of Union passed by Scots parliament, January 16 ; by 
English parliament, March 6 ; comes into operation, May 1. Death 
of Auningzebe, Eebruary 21. Battle of Almanza, April 14. 
Invasion of France by Eugene and the duke of Savoy, June 80. 
Toulon attacked by the ames, July 17. National flag of Great 
Britain appointed, July. Invasion of Russia by Charles XIL, 
September, The kingdom of Naples subjugated by Imperialists, 
September 30. Execution of Patkul, Octo'ber 10. First parliament 
of Great Britain meets, October 23. Captare of Lerida by the 
French, November 11. Calcutta made the seat of a presidency. 
Academy of Sciences, Berlin, founded, Watts’s Hymns published 
Birth of Linnjeus (died, 1778) Birth of Buffon (died, 1788), 
Bii-th of Fielding (died, 1754). Birth of Euler (died, 1783). 

1708. Attempted descent on Scotland by the Pretender James, 
March. Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act, March-October. Ghent 
and Bruges srarender to the French, July, Battle of Oudenarde, 
July 11. Sardinia surrenders to Sir John Leake, August. Peter 
defeats the Swedes at Liesna, September 28. Death of Prince 
George of Denmark, October 28. Lille taken by the allies, Octo- 
ber , the citadel surrenders, December. Birth of Haller (died, 
1777). Birth of Chatham (died, 1778). 

1709. Alliance against Charles XIL, June-Octoher. Tommay 
taken by Marlborough and Eugene, June 30. Battle of Pultowa, 
— ^the power of Sweden broken, July 8. Charles XII. retires to 
Bender. Frederick Augustus restored to throne of Poland, July. 
Battle of Malplaquet, September 11. Siege of Mons by the allies, 
September 25 ; surrender, October 20. First Earner Tieaty be- 
tween Great Bntam and States-General of HoEand, October 29. 
Birth of Johnson (died, 1784). 

1710. Port Eoyal buildings demolished by decree of Louis XIV., 
January. Tiial of Dr Sacheverell, Febniary-March. The Danes 
diiven out of Sweden by Stenbock, March 10. Conferences of 
Gertruydenherg open, March ; close, July. Douay taken by the 
allies, June 26. Battle of Saragossa, August 20. Charles III. 
enters Madrid, Septemher 28, The sultan declares war on the 
czar, November. Philip V. restored, December Conquest of 
Carelia and Livonia. The South Sea Company founded. Berkeley’s 
Princiqiles of Human Knowledge published. Leibnitz’s TModicie. 
Matthew Henry’s Exposition of the Old and Hew Testaments. 
Birth of Thomas Reid (died, 1796). Birth of Pergolp,si (died, 
1736). 

1711. Peter declares war against Turkey, January 25. Girona 
taken by the French, January 31. Death of the dauphin, April 14. 
Death of the Emperor Joseph, Aprfl 18 English expedition 
against Canada, May to October. Harley Lord High Treasurer, 
May. Peter compelled to make peace with the Tuiks, July 21. 
Marlborough takes Bouohain, August. Charles HI. quits Spain, 
September, and is elected emperor (Charles VI.), October 12. 
Marlborough deprived of aU his offices, December. The Spectator 

e shed (1711-1712 and 1714). Birth of Hume (died, 1776). 
of Kaunitz (died, 1794). 

1712. The Duke of Ormond appointed commander-in-chief of 
British forces, January 1. Conferences for peace opened at Utrecht, 
Januaiy 29. Quesnoy taken by Eugene, July 4. Suspension of 
arms between England and France, July 17. Siege of Landrecies 
by Imperialists; raised by the Fiench, August 21. Philip V. 
renounces his claim to crown of France, November. Birth of J. J 
Rousseau (died, 1778). 

1713. Altona burnt by General Stenbock, January 9. Second 
Barrier Treaty, January 30. Frederick William I. king of Prussia, 
February 25. The peace of Utrecht, March 31. Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion published by the emperor, April 13. Stenbock surrenders to 
the aUies, May 16. Clarendon Press, Oxford, established. Hercu- 
laneum discovered. Birth of Diderot (died, 1784). Birth of 
Sterne (died, 1768). Biith of LacaiUe (died, 1762) 

1714. Peace of Rastadt between France and the emperor, 
March 6. George I. king of England, August 1 Marriage of 
Philip V. with Elizabeth Earnese, Septemher 16, Escape of Charles 
XII. to Sweden, Novem'ber. Birth of Vattel (died, 1767). 
Birth of Whitefield (died, 1770) Imperial Library, St Peters- 
burg, founded. 

1715. War renewed 'between Sweden and Prussia, April. Im- 
peachment of Bolinghroke, Oxford, and Ormond, June. The Riot 
Act passed, July 20. Louis XV. king of France, Septemher 1. 
The regency seized by duke of Orleans. Jacobite Rebellion, James 
III, pioclaimed by earl of Mar at Braemar, September 6. Ministry 
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of Walpole, from October 10. Battle of Sheriffmuir (Dunblane), 

KoveXlS BalUeot Preston, HoTmter IMS, 

Treaty between the emperor, Great Britain, and tbe States-Gmier^ 
of Holland, iTovember 15. The Morea reconquered by Turks. 
Treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Spam, De^mberlb. 
Siege of Stralsimd begun, October; it suirendera to the P^sians, 

December 22. Gil Bias published. Pope a Emm' s Iliad (1715- 
1720). Birtk of Condillac (died, 1780). j ttl 1-7 

1716. Alliance between Great Britain and Holland, Febraary 17. 

Execution of the Earl of Derwentts'ater and Lord Keamure, F^iuary 
24 Charles ZII. invades Norway, March. Suirender of Wi^ar 
to 'Pinissians, April 19 The Mississippi Scheme projected by Law, 
Mav The Septennial Act passed, May 7. A^ance beUveen 
Great Britain and tbe emperor, May 25. Tm-ks defeated by 
Eugene at Peterwardein, August 5. The Perpetual Peace pro- 
claimed at Warsaw, November 3. Sinking fund for extinctaon of 
national debt estabhshed. Birth of Garrick (died, 1779). 
Birth of Thomas Gray (died, 1771). i tr n i 

1717. Trnde AIHanoe between France, England, and HoUand, 
January 4. Dismissal of Walpole, April 10. Visit of (^ar Peter to 
Paris May. Ti-eaty of Amsterdam between France, Pussia, and 
Prussia, August 4. Turks defeated by Eugene at Belgrade, August 
16. Sardinia invaded by Spaniards, Ai^st-Oct^er. l^ption 
of Vesuvius, doscnbed by Berkeley. Birth of Horace Walpole 
(died, 1797). Birth of D’Alembert (died, 1783) 

1718. Invasion of Sicily by Spaniards, July 1. Peace of Passaro- 
wicz July 21 BjTig's expedition to the Mediterranean, summer. 
The QualriipLe AUiance between Great Britain, France, and the 
emperor, joined by Holland, August 2. Siege of Fredrik^all by 
Charles XII, , November Death of Chaides, December 11, England 
declares war on Spain, December 27. 

1719. Eetreat of Swedes from Norway, January. Fiance declares 

war against Spain, Januaiy 10. Execution of Baron Gortz, Maicli 
13. Capitulation of Fontarabia to Alarshal Berwick, June 18. 
Capitulatton of St Sebastian, August 19. Capture of Vigo by the 
English, Oetober 21, Treaty of Stockholm between Great Britain 
and Sweden, November 20. Dismis-sal of Cardinal Alberoni, 
December 5. EoMnson Crime- published, ilontfaucon’s Antiqivite 
ExpUqwti. Psalms of David. 

1720. Accession of Spain to the Quadruple AUiance, January 25. 
Duke of Savoy becomesking of Sardinia. Treaty between Denmark 
and Sweden, June 12. Failure of the Mississippi Scheme, July. 
Break-up of the South Sea Scheme, autumn. Birth of Charles 
Edward Stuai-t, Decembei 31. Birth of William CoUins (died, 
1756) 

1721. Second administration of Sir Eobeit W^alpiolc begins, 
April i. Innocent XIII pope, May 8. Treaty of Nystadt, 
between Sweden and Russia, September 10 ; ce,s.sion of Livonia 
and Ingi'ia to Russia. Peter I. emperor of all the Russias, Novem- 
ber. The see of Vienna made an archbishopric. Birth of Aken- 
side (died, 1770), Birth of Robertson, historian (died, 1793). 
Birth of Smollett (died, 1771). 

1722. Jacobite plot in England, May, Suspension of Habeas 
Corpus Act, October. Bishop Atterbury sent to the Tower, August. 
Invasion of Persia by Peter, summer. Conquest of Persia by tlie 
Ghiljeis completed, October. Ooronation of Louis SV, , October 25. 
hloravian settlement at Herrnhut founded Iw Count won Zinzendorf, 

1723. Buda burnt, March 28. Death of Cardinal Dubois, August 
10. Death of Regent Orleans, Decemher 2. War between Turkey 
and Persia. Treaty between Peter I. and Prince Thomas for 
cession of several provinces. Academy of Sciences of St Petersburg 
founded Birth of Sir Jo.shua Reynolds (died, 1792). Bii’th of 
Adam Smith (died, 1790). Birth of Blaokstone (died, 1780). 

1724. Abdication of Philm V. in favour of his son Don Louis, 
January 8, Coronation of Catherine, empress of Russia, May 7. 
Benedict XIII. pope, Afay 29, Treaty of peace betw^ecn Russia and 
Turkey, July 8, On death of Don Louis, Philip resumes the crown, 
September 6, Eruption of Hecla. Voltaire’s Ssnnade published. 
V\t>,fix)!5Histoired!An(jkterre. Swift’s Vrapkr's Betters, Wollaston’s 
Iteligion of Nature Delineated. Fahrenheit's thermometer invented. 
Birth of Kant (died, 1804). 

1720. Death of Peter the Great, Febraary 8. Congeesa of Cambrny 
breaks up, April. Treaty of Vienna between the emperor 
and Philip V. signed, April 30. The Hanover treaty between. 
England, France, and Prassia against the Vienna treaty, September 
3. Maniage of Louis with Maria Leezinski, September 5. Order 
of St Alexander N ewsky founded. Vico’s Seimm Nuona published. 
Flamsteed’s Eistoria Ooelestis Britannica. Pope’s Earners Octijssey. 
Birth of Olive (died, 1774). Birth of Semlcr (died, 1794). 

1720. Alliance between Russia and the empire, August 6. Earth- 
quake at Palermo, August 26. Travels of Qulliver published. 
Thomson’s Seasons (1726-1730), Birth of John Howard (died, 
1790), Birth of Christian Friedrich Schwarz (died, 1798). Death 
of ICneller (born, 1648). 

1727, Siege of Gibraltar by Spaniards, February. Peter II. 
emperor of Kussia, May 27, Preliminaries of generM peace smed 
at Paris, May 31. George II. king of England, July 10, Gay’s 
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Beamr’s Opera produced. Aberration of light discovered by Brad- 
lev First part of Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History pub- 
lished (completed, 1757). Birth of Gainsborough (died, 1788). 

1728 Congress of Soissons. June 14, Behnng s Strait dis^jered. 
»ise of Metlodism. Birth of Goldsmith (died, 1774). Birth of 
John Hunter (died, 1793). Birth of Joseph Black _ (died 1799). 
Sect of Glassites (Sandemanians) founded. The D%inaad published. 

1729 Revolt of Corsica against the Genoese. Peace of Seville, 
between Great Britain, France, and Spain, November 9. Accession 
of Holland, November 21, Birth of Lessing ((bed 1781). Death 
of Samuel Clarke (born, 1675) Death of Sir Richard Steele (born, 

1730. Ashraf of Persia defeated and killed by Kouli Khan 
(Nadir Shah), January ; Tamasp restored. Anne empress of Russia, 
Wuaiy 30. Clement XII. pope, July 12. Earthqual^ m China, 
September 30. Gbristian VI. king of Denmark, October 13. 
Mflimoud I. sultan, October 16. Birth of Biu’ke (died, 1797). 
Birth of Josiah Wedgivood (died, 1795). Birth of Suwaroff (died, 
1800). Tindal’s Ohristianitv as Old as the Creation published. 
Calmet’s DMionmire Ustorique et critique de la Bible.^ 

1731. Second Treaty of Vienna, March 16. Accession of Spain, 
July 2^ Kouli Khan defeats Tuiks at Hamadan, The English 
language ordered to be used in all courts of justice. Voltaire's 
Lettres pUlosopJiiquos published (condemned to be burnt, 1734). 
Birth of Cowper (died, 1800), Birth of Churchill (died, 1764). 
Birth of Henry Cavendish (died, 1810). 

1732. Treaty between Empress Anne and Kouli Khan, January. 
Pragmatic sanction guaranteed by Diet of the empire, January 

II. Oran retaken by Spaniards, July. Deposition of Shah 

Tamasp by Konli Khan, August. Berkeley’s Mimute Philosopher 
published. Birth of Necker (died, 1804). Birth of Lalande (died, 
1807). Birth of Washington. Bii’th of Warren Hastings. Biithof 
Haydn {died, 1809). , , _ , 

1733 Death of Frederick Augustu.s II, of Poland, Febi’uary 1 ; 
Stanislas proclaimed king, September 12, supported by France and 
Spain ; Fiederick Augustus, elector of Saxony, elected, October 5, 
supported by the emperor, and by Russia. Louis XV. declares 
war against the emperor, October 10, Capture of Kehl by Marshal 
Benvick, October 19, Treaty of alliance between France, Spain 
and Sardinia, October 25. Stanislas takes refuge at Daiitzic. 
Family compact between Philip V. and Louis XT., November. 
Conquest of the Milanese by the French, November-Jaimaiy, 1734. 
Pop^s Essay on Man published. Birth of Bishop Horsley (died, 
1806). Birth of Priestley (died, 1804), 

1734. Siege of Dantzic by Russians, March ; surrendered, July 9. 
Treves taken by the French, May 8. Invasion of Naples by 
Spaniards, Alay. Battle of Bitonlo,— defeat of Imperialists, Flay 25. 
TVfnTs bnl Bei-wick killed before Philipp, sburg, June 12. Death of 
i vrgvghni ViUars, June 17. Imperialists defeated at Parma, Juno 
29. Suriender of Philippsburg to French, July IS. Battle of Guas- 
talla,-— Imperialists defeated, September 19. Conquest of Naples 
completed, November 24. Birth of Romney (died, 1802). Birth 
of Mesmer (died, 1816). 

1735. Don Carlos crowned king of the Two Sicilies (Charles 

III. ), July 3. Preliminaries of peace between France and the 
emperor signed at Vienna, October 3. The Sysiona Natural of 
Lmnscus published. Expedition of French savants to Peru to 
measure a degree of the meridian (they return in 1743). 

1736. Abdication of Stanislas, Jnnuar 3 r 27. Marriage of Maria 

Theresa of Austria with Francis of Lorraine, February 12. Kouli 
Khan proclaimed Idng of Persia (Nadir Shah), February 26. Porteous 
riots at Edinburgli, April 14 and Septembor 7. Spain accedes to 
treaty of peace, April 15. War between Russia and Turkey renewed, 
Aiiril. 'Death of Prince Eugene, April 27, Azoff taken by the Ru.s- 
sians, July 1. Treaty of peace between Nadir Shah and the Porto, 
July. Tuscany occupied by the Inipei-ialists, Deoombor. Steam- 
vessel patonteed. by Hulls. Butler’s published. Birth of 

Homo 'Tooke (died, 1812), Birth of Prince Potemkin (died, 1791), 
Birth of Lagrange (died, 1813). Birth of James 'Watt (died, 
1819). 

1737. The emperor makes war on Ihirkey, July. Oozakou taken 
by Russians, July. Death of Queen Oarolino of England, Decem- 
ber 1. llniversity of Gottingen opened. WHiiston’s Josephus pub- 
lished. Birth of Gilibon (died, 1794). Birth of Charles Hutton 
(died, 1823). Birth of Galvani (died, 1798). 

1738. Candahar taken hy Nadir Shah, Mandi. Russian invasion 
of the Crimea renewed, Orsova taken by Turks, August 9. 
AUiance between Franco and Sweden, November 10. Treaty of 
Vienna between France and the empen’or ; cession of Lorraine to 
France, November 18. Nadir Shah declares war on the Great 
Mogul, and seizes Ghazni, Cabul, and Posbawur. Handel’s Tm-ael 
in Egypt produced. Birth of William Herschol (died, 1822). 
Birth of Benjamin West (died, 1820). Hume’s Treatise of Euman 
Nalwre published. Warhurton’s Diuine Legation of Moses (1788- 
1741). Rollin'a Eistoire Andenne complotcd. Solar microscoi>e 
invented by Lieborktilin. 

1739. The Great Mogul defeated and captured by Nadir Shah, 
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February 9. Delhi entered, March 8. The Mogul restored and 
made tributary, April. Subsidy treaty between Great Britain and 
Denmark, March 25. Siege of Belgrade by Turks. Capture of 
Choczim by Eussians, August 29. Capture of Jassy, September 14. 
Peace of Belgrade between the emperor and the Porte, September 
18. England declares war against Spain, October 30. Peace be- 
tsveen Eussia and the Porte, l^loTember. Porto Bello taken by 
Admiral Vernon, November 22. Birth of Dumouriez (died, 
1823). Foundling Hospital, London, established by Thomas Coram. 
"Whitefield begins open-air preaching. 

1740. Frederick IL, the Great, king of Prussia, May 31. Belgrade 
restored to Turkey, June. Benedict XIV. pope, August 17. Death of 
the Emperor Charles VI. October 20. Ilnder the Pragmatic 
sanction his daughter Maria Theresa, succeeds as queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia ; opposed by elector of Bavaria. Ivan VI emperor 
of Eussia, October 29. Invasion of Bokhara and Kharismia by 
Nadir Shah. Frederick II. invades Silesia, December 16. Birth 
of Boswell (died, 1795). 

1741. Battle of MoUwitz, victory of Frederick II. over Austrians, 
April 10. Cartagena attacked by Admiral Vernon, April 27. Treaty 
of Nymphenburg between Spain and Bavaria, May. Alliance between 
George II. and Maria Theresa, June 24. Coronation of Maria 
Theresa as queen of Hungary, June 25. Elector of Bavaria invades 
Austrian dominions, end of June. Sweden declares war on Eussia, 
July 24. Frederick II. takes Breslau, August 10. Lower Austria 
seized by elector of Bavaria, October. Capture of Neiss by Prussians, 
October 31. Capture of Prague by Bavarians and allies, November 
26. Revolution in Eussia ; Ivan VI. deposed, December 6 ; 
Elizabeth Petrowna proclaimed empress, December 7. Spanish 
troops sent to Italy, December. Stockholm Academy of Sciences, 
founded. Middleton’s lAfe of Cicero published. Birth of Lavater 
(died, 1801). Death of Eollin (horn, 1661). 

1742. Elector of Bavaria chosen emperor, as Charles VII., 
January 24. Fall of Walpole, February 1. Munich taken posses- 
sion of by Austrians, February 13. Frederick II. invades Moravia 
and Bohemia, March-April. France declares war against the queen 
of Hungry, England, and Holland, July 3, Treaty of peace at 
Berlin, July 28. Capitulation of Swedish army to Eussians, Sep- 
tember 4. Alliance between Great Britain, Prussia, and Holland 
(Treaty of Westminster), November. Treaty of Moscow, between 
Great Britain and Eussia, December 11. Eeti'eat of French under 
Belle-Isle from Prague to Egra, December 1 6-26. Handel’s Messiah 
produced. Young’s Might Thoughts (1742-1746). Fielding’s 
Joseph Andrews. Eohins's New Frinciples of Cunnery. Hume’s 
Essays (1742-1762). Centigrade thermometer invented by Celsius. 
Birth of Bliiclier (died, 1819). 

1743. Death of Cardinal Fleury, January 29. Munich again 
taken by Austrians, June 12. Battle of Dettingen, J une 27. Treaty 
of Abo, between Eussia and Sweden, August 17. Broad Bottom 
administration formed by Pelham, August. Ingolstadt taken by 
Austrians, September 12. Treaty of Worms, between Great Britain, 
the queen of Hungary, and the king of Sardinia, Semember 23. 
Secret treaty (second “Family Compact”) between France and 
Spain, October 25. War between Nadir Shah and the Turks, 
hlosul besieged, October. Academy of Sciences, Copenh^en, and 
University of Erlangen, founded. Birth of Lavoisier (died, 
1794). Birth of Paley (died, 1805). Birth of Condorcet (died, 
1794). Birth of Jefferson (died, 1826), 

1744. Unsuccessful attempt of Charles Edward to make a descent 
on England, Fehrua^. Sea-fight between English and French 
and Spanish fleets off Toulon, February 22. Louis XV, declares 
war against England, March 16 j against queen of Hungary, April 26. 
Louis invades Flanders, May. Union of Frankfort, between the em- 

eror, the king of Prussia, the elector Palatine, and the king of 

weden, May 22. Secret treaty heween Frederick II. and France, 
June 6, Frederick II. invades Bohemia, (second Silesian war), 
August. Capture of Prague by Frederick, September 16. Capture 
of Munich by the French, bctoher 16. Prague evacuated by 
Prussians, November 26. Anson’s voyage round the world com- 
pleted, June. Great eruption of Cotopaxi. First Wesleyan Con- 
ference held, Akenside’s Pleasures of Imaginalion published. 
Euler's Theoria Motwim. Birth of Marat. Birth of Herder 
(died, 1803). 

1745. Treaty of Warsaw, between the elector of Saxony, Great 
Britain, the queen of Hungary, and States-General, January 8. 
Death of Charles VII, , January 20. Peace of Fuessen, between the 
elector of Bavaiia and queen of Hungary, Apiil 22, Treaty 
between France, Spain, Naples, and the Genoese, May 7. Battle of 
Fontenoy, May 11. Capture of Cape Breton by the English, June 
26. Jacobite rebellion , Charles Ed^vard lands in Scotland, July 23. 
Secret treaty between Great Britain and Prussia, August 26. 
Francis I., CTand duke of Tuscany, elected emperor, September 
13. James VIII. proclaimed at Edinburgh, September 17. Battle 
of Prestonpans, September 21. Carlisle taken by the Pretender, 
November 16. Frederick IL invades Saxony, November, Derby 
reached by the Pretender, December 4. Surrender of Dresden to 
Frederick II. , December 18. Milan entered by the Spaniards, 
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December 19, Charles Edward retreats to Scotland, December 20. 
Frederick concludes treaties of Dresden with Saxony and Austria, 
December 25, Swedenborg’s Be Gultu et Amove Bei published. 
Wahhab begins to propagate his doctrines. Birth of Volta (died, 
1826). 

1746. Battle of Falkirk, January 17, Brussels taken by Marshal 
Saxe, February 20. Battle of Culloden, April 16 ; end of the re- 
bellion. Antwerp taken by Marshal Saxe, May 19. Ferdinand VI. 
kmg of Spain, July 9, Frederick V. king of Denmark, August 6. 
Execution of Lords Bahnerino and Kilmarnock, August 18. Genoa 
bombarded by English fleet, surrenders to Austrians, September 6. 
The French and Spaniards driven out of Italy, September, Madras 
capitulates to the French, September 19, Namur taken by the 
French, September 19, Earthquake at Lima, October 28. Aus- 
trians driven from Genoa, December 10, Frederician Code published. 
Handel’s J?t£fasilfaccu5cB2« produced ’Ktrv&fs Meditations. Buth 
of Sir William Jones (died, 1794). Birth of Pestalozri (died, 1846.) 

1747. Lord Lovat beheaded, April 9, Invasion of Brabant by 
the French, April, William of Nassau appointed stadtholder of 
the Netherlands, May 4. Admiral Anson defeats French fleet off 
Finisterre, May 14. Commodore Fox captures French West India 
fleet, June 16. Nadir Shah assassinated, June. Charles Edward 
escapes to France, September. Bergen-op-Zoom taken by the French, 
September 16. Admii’al Hawke defeats French fleet off Belle Isle, 
October 14. University of St Petersburg founded. Origin of the 
Shakers about this time. Birth of Dr PaiT (died, 1825). Biith 
of Canova (died, 1822), Death of David Brainerd (born, 1718). 

1748. Maestncht invested by the French, April 13 ; surrenders. 
May 7. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, October 18. Centenaiy of Peace 
of Westphalia celebrated at Hamburg, October 25. Invasion of 
India by Afghans. Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois pubhshed. 
Eichardson’sGZarissa HarZowe. Smollett’sAoiieric&iZandom. Han- 
del’s Solomon produced. Birth of Jeremy Beutham (died, 1832). 
Birth of J L. David, painter (died, 1825). 

1749. Flanders and Brabant evacuated by the French, Jannary- 
February, Cape Bieton restored to Fiance, June. Eruption of 
Vesuvius, June-August. Madras restored to the English, September. 
War of succession in the Carnatic. Swedenborg’s Arcana Ccelestia 
begun (completed, 1766). Middleton’s Free Inguiry published. 
Birth of Mii-abeau. Birth of Alfieri (died, 1803). Birth of La- 
place (died, 1827). Birth of Goethe (died, 1832), Birth of C, 
J. Fox (died, 1806), Birth of Tippoo Saib (died, 1823). Birth of 
Jenner (died, 1823). 

1760. Treaty of Madrid between Great Britain and Spain, October 
5. Death of Marshal Saxe, November 30. Westmmster Bridge 
opened. Fielding’s Tom Jones published. Johnson's Mamller, 
1750-1752. Baumgarten’s ^sthetxca. 

1751. Death of Frederick, prince of Wales, March 20. Adolphus 
Frederick king of Sweden, April 6. Arcot taken by Olive, August 
31. Publication of Diderot’s Eneyolop&die begun (completed, 
1765). PMlosopMa Botanica of Lmnseus. Birth of Lord Eldon 
(died, 1838). Birth of E. B. Sheridan (died, 1816). Birth oi Voss 
(died, 1826). Society of Antiquaries of London incorporated. 

1752. The New Style adopted in Great Britain, January 1. Con- 
quest of the Punjab by Afghans. Franklin proves identify of Eght- 
ning and elootiicity. Birth of Legendre (died, 1833). Birth of J 
G. Eichhorn (died, 1827). Death of Whiston (horn, 1667). Birth 
of Madame D’Arblay (died, 1840). Birth of Blumenhach (died, 
1840). 

1763. The British Museum founded. Wesley’s Hymns published. 
Birth of DugaJd Stewart (died, 1828). Birth of WiUiam Eoscoe 
(died, 1831). Birth of Carnot (died, 1828), Birth of Thomas 
Bewick (died, 1828). 

1754. Othman III. sultan, December 13 Peace between French 
and English in India, December 26. New Marriage Act passed in 
England. Earthquakes at Constantinople and Cairo. Condillac’s 
TraiU des Sensations published. Edwards’s Inquiry into the Freedom 
of the Will. First part of Hume’s History of England (completed, 
1761). Birth of Madame Roland. Birth of Kleber (died, 1800). 
Birth of Talleyi’and (died, 1838). Birth of Crabbe (died, 1832). 
Society of Arts, London, founded. 

1765. Benedict XIV. concludes concoidat with Spain, January 
11, General Braddook’s expedition gainst the French in Canada ; 
he is defeated and killed, July 9. Lisbon destroyed by earthquake, 
November 1. University of Moscow founded. Eruption of Catlegia, 
Iceland, lasts from October 1755 to August 1756. Johnson’s Bic- 
tionary published. Biith of Marie Antoinette. Birth of Flaxman 
(died, 1826). Birth of Hahnemann (died, 1843). Death of 
Mosheim (bom, 1694). 

1756. League of Austria, Russia, Saxony, and Sweden against 
Pmssia. Treafy of alliance between France and Austria, May 2. 
England declares war against France, May 17. Admiral Byng 
defeated by French oft' Minorca, May 20. Capture of Calcutta by 
Suraja Dowla, June 18. Prisoners perish in the Black Hole, Capi- 
tulation of English garrison in Minorca to the French, June 28. 
The Seven Years’ War begins with iavasiou of Saxony by Frederick 
II. , August 27. Dresden entered and Saxon archives seized, Septem- 
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ber 10, He defeats tie Austrians at Ldwositz, October 1, Capitul- 
ation of Saxon army, October 15. Wmiam Pitt ((^atlaain) 
secretary of state, December. Militia Bill passed in Engird, 
December. Bnrbe’s Inquiry into tU Origin of our /cfeos ore the Sud- 
lime cmd Beautiful published. Birth of 'William GodTOn (died, 
1836). Birth of Mozart (died, 1791). ^ ^ m 

1767. Calcutta retaken by the English, January 2. Treaty 

between Great Britain and Prussia against Prance and Austaa, 
January 11, Chandemagore taken by English, March 14. Admiral 
Byng shot, March 14. The Prench enter Westphalia, the Prussians 
Bohemia, April. Pitt dismissed from office, Aprd. Battle of 
Eeichenberg, April 24. Battle of Prague; Marshals Bi'Owne_^d 
Schwenn lolled, May 6. Eussians invade Prussia, June. Pitt 
secretary of state again, with powers of prime minister, J nne. Battle 
of Plassy,— victory of Clive over the Snbahdar, June 23 Hesse- 
Cassel occupied by French, July. Yerden and Bremen occupied by 
French, August. Minden taken by the French, August 3. Mus- 
tapha III. sultan, October 29. Order of Maria Theresa founded. 
LacaDle’s Fundamienta Astronomioe published. Carbonic acid de- 
scribed by Black. Birth of Lafayette (died, 1834). Birth of Sir 
Samuel Bomilly (died, 1818). Birth of Yolney (died, 1820). 
Birth of Baron von Stein (died, 1831), Birth of William Blake 
(died, 1827). ^ ^ 

1768. Prussia ovemm by Eussians, January. Pnnce Ferdinand 
of Brunswick drives the French from Hanover, &q , February-Mareh, 
and takes Minden, March 14. Subsidy treaty between Great 
Britain and Prussia, April 11. Clement XIII. pope, July 6. Arcot 
taken by the French, October 4. Battle of Hochkirchen, — Datm 
defeats Frederick II, October 14. French besiege Madras, Decem- 
ber ll-February 19, 1769. Hew treaty of alliance between Prance 
and Austria, December 30. DoEond’s achromatic object-glass in- 
vented. Annual Register begun by Dodsley. Swedenborg’s New 
Jerusalem published. Birth of Helson. 

1769. Suiat taken by the EngHah, March 2. Treaty between 
Eussia and Sweden for neutrality of the Baltic, Mapch 9. Battle of 
Min linn, Angust 1. Charles III. king of Spain, August 10. Ad- 
miral Boaeawen defeats French fleet m Bay of Lagos, August 18. 
Emulsion of Jesuits from Portugal, September 3. Dresden taken by 
Imperialists, September 5. Battle of Quebec ; deaths of Montcalm 
ana Wolfe, September 13. Admiral Hawke defeats Marshal Con- 
flans in Quiberon Bay, Hovember 20. Mai'shal Daun captures 
General Finck and his aimy at Maxen, Hovember 21. Eetum of 
Halley’s comet. Births of Porson, Wilberforce, Pitt, Eohespierre, 
Danton, Schiller, Bums. Death of Maupertuis (bom, 1697). 
Rasselas and first part of Tristram Shandy published. 

1760. Capture of Arcot by the English, February 9. Battles of 
Landshut, June 23; Corbach, July 10; Liegnitz, August 16. Eng- 
lish congest of Canada completed, September 8, Berlin occupied 
by Eussians, October 9-12. George III. king of Great Britain, 
October 25, Battle of Torgau, — Daun defeated, November 3. Eddy- 
stone lighthouse completed by Smeaton, Macpherson’s Ossian 
published, 1760-63. Birth of Saint-Simon (died, 1826). 

1761. Pondicherry taken by Coote, January 14. Dominica taken 
bytheEnghsh, June 6. “Family Compact” between the kings 
of France and Spain, August 16. Marriage of George III., Septem- 
ber 8. Eesignation of Pitt, October 5. Colberg taken by Eussians, 
December 16. Bridgewater Canal completed by Brindley. Transit 
of Yenus. Death of Wilhani Law (bora, 1686). 

1762. England declares war on Spain, January 2. Peter III. 
emperor of Eussia, January 5, Martinique taken by the English, 
February 4. Frederick 11. concludes peace with Eussia, _May 6. 
Earl of Bute prime minister of England, May 29. Portugal invaded 
by Spaniards, May. Peace of Hamburg between. Frederick II. and 
Sweden, May 22. Pater III. d^osed, and succeeded by Catherine 
II., July 9; put to death, July 19. Havana taken by earl 
of Albemarle, August 13. The Spaniai’ds driven out of PortugnJ, 
autumn. Hyder Ali rajah of Mysore. Eousseau’s Gontrat Social 
and Bmile published. Death of Anson (born, 1697). Births of 
Fichte, Cobbett, and William Carey. 

1763. Peace of Paris, between Gieat Britain, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, February 10. Peace of Hubertsburg, between Austria, 
Prussia, and Saxony, February 16 ; end of tlio Seven Years’ War. 
George Grenville first lord of the treasiuy, April 8. Arrest of John 
Wilkes, April 30. Latent heat discovered by Black, 1769-63. 
Birth of Jean Paul Eichtcr (died, 1826), 

1764. "Wilkes expelled the House of. Commons, January 19. 
Alliance between Eussia an d Prussia, April 11. Ivan YI. murdered, 
July 6, Stanislas Poniatowski elected king of Poland, September 
7. Jesuit Order suppressed m France by Louis XY,, November 
26. Byron’s voyage round the world begun, Lexinef a Testimonies 
to the Truth of the OhHstian Religion published. Death of Hogarth, 
(bora, 1697). 

1765. Stamp Act passed by British parliament, March 22. 
Opposition to it begun by Yirginia, May Lord Oliva governor and 
eommandar-in-ohief at Calcutta, May, Kockingham aojninistration. 
formed, July 10. Joseph II. emperor, Aurast 18. LadyHunting- 
don's Connexion founded. Blackstone’s Commentaries published. 


1766. Death of the Chevalier de St George (the old Pretender), 
January 2, Christian YII. king of Denmark, January 14. Ameri- 
can Stamp Act repealed, March 18. Second Pitt administration, 
August 2. War between Hyder Ali and the Nizam of the Deccan ; 
alliance of the English with the Nizam, November. Expedition of 
Wallis and Carteret to the South Seas. Bougainville’s voyage round 
the world begun. Lessing’s Laocoon published. Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of WaTcefida. Births of Madame de Stael, Dalton, W. H. Wol- 
laston, and Malthas. 

1767 Expulsion of Jesuits from Spain, March 31. Corsica 
given up by Genoa to France, May 15. Alliance of Hyder Ali and 
the Nizam against the English, September. Otaheite discovered 
by Wallis and Carteret. Nautical Almanac first published. Births 
of W. von Humboldt, A. W. Schlegel, and Maria Edgeworth 

1768. Wilkes elected M.P. for Middlesex, March; riot caused 
by his imprisonment, May 10. General Gage anives with British 
troops at Boston, September 26. Lord Chatham resigns privy seal, 
OctAer 15. War between Russia and Turkey, October. Jesuits 
expelled from Naples, Parma, and Malta. CookA first voyage round 
the world, 1768-71. The Eoyal Academy of Arts, London, founded. 
Death of Nathaniel Lardner (born, 1684). Births of Schleier- 
macher, Chateaubriand, and General Hoche. 

1769. The Letters of “Junius ” begin to appear, January. Hyder 
All ravages the Carnatic, January. Wilkes again expelled the 
Commons, February 2 ; re-elected for Middlesex, February 16. 
Hyder Ali compels the English to enter into alliance with him, and 
to restore their conquests, April. Clement XIY. pope, May 19. 
Occupation of Corsica by the French, May. Shakespeare Jubilee 
at Stratford-on-Avon, September 5-8. Moldavia and Wallachia 
occupied by Russia, September, Watt’sfirstpatentforsteam-engine. 
Robertson's History of Charles V. published. Births of N^oleon 
I., Wellington, Alexander von Humboldt, Marshal Ney, Cuvier, 
Lord Castlereagh, Bruuel (the elder). Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Mehemet Ali, Sir John Malcolm, and M.de Bourrienne, 

1770. Resignation of Grafton; Lord North’s administration formed, 
January 28, The “Boston Massacre,” March 5, The French 
East India Company dissolved by Louis X'V., April 8. Act for 
repeal of certam colonial duties passed, April 12. Liberation of 
iVmes, April 17. Man-iage of the Dauphin Louis with Marie 
Antoinette, May 16. Trial of Woodfall, printer of Junius, June 13. 
Austrians enter Poland, about midsummer, Turlush fleet defeated 
by Eussians oflf Chios, July 6, and burnt in Ohesmeh Bay, July 7. 
General Romanzoflf defeats the Turks on the Kaglml, August 1. 
Prussian, troops enter Poland, autumn. New South Wales dis- 
covered by Cook. Goldsmith’s Deserted, Village published. Death 
of Chatterton (born, 1752). Births of Wordsworth, Hegel, John 
Foster, George Canning, and Thorwaldsen. 

1771. Parliament of Paris exiled by Louis XY., January 19. 
Gustavus III. king of Sweden, Febmary 13. Shall Alum II. enters 
Delhi, December. The Crimea seized by Russians. Death of 
Smollett (born, 1721). Births of Sydney Smith, Lingard, Sir 
Walter Scott, James Montgomery, Archduke Charles, and hlurat. 
Fii-flt edition of Thwyclopmdia Bntannica published. 

1772. Warren Hastings governor of Bengal, April 13, Treaty 
of St Petersburg for partition of Poland between Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, August 6. New constitution established in Sweden, August 

21. Cook’s second voyage round the world, 1772-74. Eoyal 
Marriage Act passed. Death of Swedenborg (born, 1688). Births 
of Novalis, S. T. Coleridge, Fourier, and D. Ricardo. 

1773. Ahmed lY. sultan, January 21. Ali Bey defeated and 
captured by Murad Bey, April 13 ; assassinated a few days later. 
Constitution of East India Company changed, Juno. Society of 
Jesus suppressed by Clomont XIY., July 31. Diet of 1‘oland con- 
cludes cession with the partitioning powers, September 18. 
Eohilcund ravaged by Mahratlas. Agitation in Boston, MokSS., 
against the tea tax, December 16. Birtlns of Jefl’rcy, F. Scblcgp], 
Sismondi, and Thomas Young. 

1774. WaiTon Hastings first governor-general of India, Jnuuaiy, 
Abdul Hamid sultan, January 21. Boston Port Bill passed, Alaixsh. 
General Gage appointed governor of MassaclrasuLts, April 2, Louis 
XYI. king of JBi'ance, May 10. General Court of Massachusetts 
closed, June 17. Treaty of Kutohuk Kainardji, between Eus.sia 
and Turkey, July 21. Congress opens at Philadelphia, September 
6 ; closes October 26. Death of Pope Clement XIY., Septemher 

22. Parliaments of Franco re-estahlislied by Louis XYI. , November 
12. Now Caledonia discovered by Cook. Oxygon discovered by 
Priestley and by Selioele. Chesterfield’s Letters published. 
CiOefIxF a Leiden des f ungen Werther, The WolfenUltichcha Frag- 
mente. Births of Southey and Mozzofauti. 

1776. Pius YI. pope, February 14. Ikittlo of Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, April 19. Famine riots at Yersailles, May. Washington 
commander-in-chief of continental army, June 5. Battlo of Bunker 
Hill, June 17. Boston invested by Washington, July 2, Montreal 
taken by General Montgomery, Novomhor 12. Code of Catherine 
II. published. Lavaters Physiognomy. Births of Charles Lamb, 
Turner, Jane Austen, and O'Connell. 

1776. Evacuation of Boston by the English, IMarch 17. Canada 
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evacuated by Americans, June 18. Declaration of Independence of 
the “ United States,” July 4. Commissioners of United States 
sent to France, September. British troops enter Jfew York, Sep- 
tember 15 decker’s administration (France), lUovember. Battle 
of Trenton, December 26. Cook’s last voyage begun. First vol 
of Gibbon’s Roman Empire published (completed, 1778). Smitli’s 
Wealth of Nations Birth of Mebuhr. 

1777. national flag of United States adopted, June 14. Exe- 
cution of Dr Dodd for forgery, June 27. Battle of Brandywine, 
September 11. General Howe takes Philadelphia, September 27. 
Battle of Germantown, October 4. Surrender of General Burgoyne 
to General Gates, at Saratoga, October 16. Articles of Confedera- 
tion of United States agreed to, Hovember 15. Suspension of 
Habeas Corpus Act in Great Britain, December 11. Deatk of 
Maximilian Joseph, elector of Bavaria, December 30, followed by 
dispute as to succession. Howard’s State of the Rrisans published. 
Births of Oersted, De la Motte-Fouque, and Thomas Campbell. 

1778. Independence of United States recognized by France, 
January 16 ; treaty of amity signed, January 30. F.nglisb ambas- 
sador recalled from Paris, March 13. Death of Chatham, May 11. 
France declares war against England, July 10. Savannah taken 
by the English, December 28. Sandwich Islands and Owhyhee dis- 
covered by Cook. Death of Voltaire. Births of Thomas Brown, 
Sir Humplu’ey Davy, De Candolle, and Gay-Lussac. 

1779. Admiral Keppel tried by court-martial and acquitted, Jan- 
uary-February 11. Captain Cook (born, 1728) killed in Owhyhee, 
February 14. Peace of Teschen, May 13, ends war of the Bavarian 
succession. Spain declares war against Great Britain, June 16. 
Alliance of Spain with United States, July 13. Fleets of France 
and Spain in the English Channel, August. Protestant Association 
founded in England. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets published, 
1779-81. The Olney Hymns. Births of Moore, CEhlenschlager, 
Oken, and Berzelius. 

1780. Eodney defeats Spanish fleet off Cape St Vincent, January 
16. Charleston surrenders to Sir H. Clinton, May 13. The Gordon 
riots in London, June 2. Aimed Heuti'ality between Kussia, 
Denmark, and Sweden, July 9 and August 1 ; joined by States- 
General, December 24. Ainot taken by Hyder Ali, October 31. 
Death of Maria Theresa, November 29. Vaccination suggested by 
Jeuner. 

1781. The French invade Jersey, and are defeated, January 6. 
Bombardment of Gibraltar by Spaniards, April 12 to November 26. 
Conquest of Florida by Spaniards completed, May. Necker resigns, 
May. The king of Prussia joins Armed Neuti’ality, May 8. Sir 
Eyre Coots defeats Hyder All near Porto Novo, July 1. Yorktown 
occupied by Lord Cornwallis, August 1. Sea-fight off the Dogger- 
bank between English and Dutch, August 6. The emperor joins 
Armed Neutrality, October 9. Edict of toleration issued by the em- 

eror, October 13. Yorktown cwitulates to Washington, October 19. 
he Barrier Treaty dissolved, November. Uranus (Geor^imi Sidus) 
discovered byHerschel. Sunday Schools originatedby Robert Eaikes. 
Births of H. F. Clinton, G. Stephenson, and Sir F. Chantrey. 

1782. Second Rockingham administration in office, March 27. 
Victory of Rodney over French fleet off Dominica, April 12. Death 
of Rockingham, July 1. Shelburne ad mini stration, July 10. 
The “Royal George” sinks at Spithead, August 29. Successful 
defence of Gibraltar against the allies by General Elliott. Prelimi- 
naries of peace between England and the United States, November 
30. Charleston evacuated by the English, December 14. Death 
of Hyder All, December 7 ; Tippoo Saib succeeds him. Poyhing’s 
Law (Ireland) repealed. Rousseau’s Confessions published. 

1783. Sovereigntjr of the Crimea sold to Catherine II., 
January 20. Coalition ministry of Fox and North, April 2 
Definitive treaty of peace between England and United States 
signed at Paris, September 3. Treaty of peace between Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, September 3. The Coalition ministry 
dismissed, December 13. Pitt appointed fii-st lord of the treasury, 
December 19. Washington resigns his commission, December 
23. First experiments with Montgolfier’s air balloon. Order of 
St Patrick founded. Birth of Bolivar. 

1784. Tippoo concludes peace with the English, — ^restitution of 
conquests agreed to, March 11. Treaty of peace between England 
and Holland, Juno 20. Pitt’s India Bill passed, August 13. The 
Board of Control established. Death of Johnson, December 13. 
Bramah lock patented. Mitford’s History of Greece, vol. i., pub- 
lished (completed, 1818). 

1785. Resignation of Warren Hastings, February 8. John 
Adams, first ambassador of United States to England, presented to 
■George III., June 1. Confederation of Saxony, Brandenburg, 
and Hanover, July 23. Treaty of Fontainebleau between the 
emperor and the States-General, guaranteed by France, signed, 
November 8. Expedition of La Perouse to South Seas. Royal Irish 
Academy incorporated. Death of General Oglethorpe (bom, 1696). 

1786. Impeachment of Warren Hastings, Febriiary. Frederick 
WiUiam TI. Wg of Prussia, August 17. Lord Cornwallis govemor- 

f oueral of India, September. Treaty of navigation and commerce 
etwoen Great Britain and France, September 26. Sebastopol 


founded. Umversity of Bonn founded. Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society instituted. Burns’s Poems pubHshed. Death 
of Admiral Keppel (born, 1725). 

1787. First Assembly of Notables meets at Versailles, February 
22 ; closes May 25. The parliament of Paris exiled, August-Sep- 
tember. War between Russia and Turkey renewed, August. The 
Prussians invade Holland, and restore the stadtholder, September. 
Eiuption of Etna, July to October. Society for suppression of the 
slave-trade formed in London. Death of Gluck (born, 1712). 

1788. First publication of The Times, January 1. Death of 
Piince Charles Edward, January 31. The emperor declares war 
against Turkey, February 9. ’Tiial of Warren Ha.stings begins, 
February 13. Turkish fleet defeated and destroyed, June 26. 
Russia declares war against Sweden, July 11. Neeker recalled, 
August 24. Temporary insanity of George III. ; regency of 
Prince of Wales, October to February 1789. Second Assembly 
of the Notables, November 6-December 12. Oczakoff stormed by 
Russians under Potemkin, December 17. Penal settlement at 
Botany Bay. Drainage of the Pontine Marshes completed. 

1789 Charles IV. king of Spain, January 17. Selim III. 
sultan, April 7. Mutiny of the “Bounty,” April 28. Washington 
firat president of Umted States, April 30. First French Revolution ; 
opening of the States-General at Versailles, May 6. National 
Assembly constituted, June 17. Fall of the Bastille, July 14. 
Abolition of feudal privileges, August 4. Insurrection in the 
Netherlands, September. Suwaroff defeats the Turks, September 
22. Jacobin Club settles at Paris, about October. The Austrians 
expelled from the Netherlands, December. Land settlement m 
India begun. Herschel’s great telescope completed. White’s 
Natural History of Selborne published. Birth of Neander. 

1790. Act of Umon of Belgic United Provinces signed at Brussels, 
January 11. Treaty of alliance between Prussia and the Porte, 
January 31. Monastic vows abolished in France, February 13. 
Death of Joseph 11., February 20. Defensive alliance between 
Pmssia and Poland, March 29. Titles of honour abolished in 
France, June 20. Federation F6te of the Champs de Mars, July 14. 
Peace of Werela between Russia and Sweden, signed, August 14. 
First issue of assignats in France, September 9. Leopold 11. 
elected emperor, September 30. Austrians enter Brussels, Decem- 
ber 2. Convention between the emperor and mediating powers ; 
end of the Belgian Republic, December 10. Ismail toen by 
Suwaroff, December 22. City of Washington founded. Burke’s 
Refections on the French Revolution pubhshed. 

1791. Death of John Wesley, March 2. Death of Mirabeau, April 
2. New Polish Constitution promulgated. May 3. Flight of Louis 
XVI. from Paris, June 20 ; he is araested at Varennes and brought 
back, June 21. Priestley riots at Birnungham, July 14. Declara- 
tion of Pilnitz, August 27. First coalition (between Austria and 
Prussia) formed, August 27. The constitution completed by 
NationM Assembly, September 3 , accepted by Louis, September 
14. Meeting pf National Legislative Assembly at Paris, October 1. 
Death of Potemkin, October 16. Representative government intro- 
duced in Canada. Galvani’s discovery of animm electricity pub- 
hshed. D’ Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature published. 

1792. Peace of Jassy between Russia and Turkey, January 9. 
Attack on Seringapatam by the English, February 6. Death of the 
Emperor Leopold 11. , March 1. Girondist ministry at Paris, 
March. Gusta'vus III. of Sweden assassinated by Ankaistrbm, 
March 16 ; Gustavus IV. succeeds Peace concluded between the 
Enghsh and Tippoo ; cession of half of Mysore, March 19. The 
blacks in St Domingo declared free, April 4. Louis XVI. declares 
war against the king of Hungary, April 20. Invasion of the 
National Assembly and the Tuileries by the mob, “procession of 
the black breeches,” June 20. Francis II. elected emperor, July 5. 
Manifesto of duke of Brunswick, July 25. Death of the earl of 
Guildford (Lord North), August 5. Attack on the Tuileries ; 
massacre of the Swiss ^ards, August 10. Louis and his faroily 
imprisoned in the Temple, August 13. Invasion of France begins, 
August 18. The “September Massacres,” at Paris, September 
2-3. Opening of National Convention, September 21. Abolition 
of royalty, September 21. The Republic proclaimed, September 
22. The Revolutionary calendar adopted, September 22. French 
occupation of Savoy, September. Battle of Jemappes, November 
6. Belgium overrun by the French, November-December. The 
Scheldt opened to all nations, November 22. Fox’s Libel Bill 
passed. Baptist Missionary Society founded. Gas first used for 
Ughtmg. 

1793. Treaty between Russia and Prussia for second parbtion of 

Poland, January 4. Alien Bill passed in England, January 4. 
Execution of Louis XVL, January 21. Invasion of Holland by 
Dumourier, February. Washington president of United States 
(second term), March 4. Insurrection in La Vendee, March 10. 
Revolutionary Tribimal established, March 11. “ Reign of Terror. ” 

English army sent to Holland, March. Death of Chief- Justice 
ManafiAld, Maxch 20 (bom, 1705). FaR of the Girondists, June 
2. Assassination of Marat by Charlotte Corday, July 13 ; execu- 
tion of Charlotte, July 17. lievy en masse of the French ordered, 

V. — 94 
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Aiiffust 23. Pondiolierry taTcen ty the English, Ang^t 23. 
Toulon taken by Lord Hood, August 28. Lyons taken by 
Kellennann, October 9, Execution of Marie Antoinette, October 
15 ■ of the Girondists, October 31 Woiship of reason introduced, 
iioWmber 10. Toulon retaken,— ITapoleon Bonapaite at tbe siege, 
December 18, 19. The NoyacUs of Kantes, December. Society of 
United Irishmen founded. . , 

1794. Insurrection in Poland, Kosciuszko generabssimo, March. 
Execution of Danton and his followers, Aprd 6. Habeas Corpus Act 
.suspended in England, May 23. Yiptory of Lord Howe OTer French 
fleet off Brest, June 1 F&U d& I'Mie Suprimc, June 8. Battle of 
Flem-us, June 26. Fall of Robespierre,— end of the Reign of Terror, 
July 27. Corsica reduced hy the English, August 4. Battle of Macie- 
wice , Kosciuszko wounded and captured, October 10. Trials of 
Hardy, Horne Tooke, and others, October-Novemher. Battle of 
Praga,— the Poles defeated hy Suwaroff, HoTemher 4. "Warsaw 
entered by Russians, November 9. The English driven fiom 
Holland, December. Chappe’s telegraph invented. Godwm’s 
Caleb Williams published. Paley’s Emdences. Goethe’s W^lMm 
Maisters LelirjaJire. 

1795. Third partition of Poland arranged between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, January 3 The French enter Amsteidani, 
Januaiy 19. Abolition of the stadtholderate ; the Batavian 
Republic established, February 24 InsuiTection at Paris, Apiil 1, 
Peace of Basel between French Republic and the kmg of Prussia, 
April 5. Acquittal of Warren Hastings, April 23. Insurrection 
at Pai'is, May 20-21. Treaty of Basel between France and Spain, 
July 22. The Directory estabhshed, August 22. Cape of Good Hope 
taken by the English, September. Annexation of Belgium to France, 
October 1. Lastsittingof National Convention, October 26. King 
Stanislas abdicates, November 25. Dutch settkments in Ceylon 
taken by English. Institute of France and Jacoh jPblytecImiquc 
founded. Maynooth College, Ireland, founded. 

1796. Irish Insurrection Act passed, March 10. Battle of Lodi, 
May 10. Milan entered by Napoleon, May 15. Treaty between 
French Republic and the mug of Sardmia for cession of Nice, 
Savoy, &e., May 15. Bologna entered by Napoleon,^ June 18. 
Alliance between France and Spam, August 19. Spain declai-es 
war against Great Britain, October 6. Suspension of Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, October 26, Battle of Areola, November 
15-17. Paul emperor of Russia, November 17. Cispadane Republic 
founded, December. Attempt of General Hoche on Heland, Dec- 
ember 22-27. Hydraulic press patented by Bramali. 

1797. Battle of Eivoli, Januaiy 14. Capitulation of Mantua to 
Napoleon, Februa:iy 1, 2, Admiral Jervis defeats Spanish fleet off 
Cape St Vincent, Febmaiy 14. John Adams president of United 
States, March 4. Napoleon declares war on Venice, May 3 ; and 
enters the city, May 16. Councils of Five Hundred and of the Ancients 
established at Paris, May 20. Ligurian Republic established, June, 
Cisalpine Republic, June 29. Death of Burke, July 9. Death of 
Burns, July 21. Coup-d’4tat of 18th Fmotidor, September 4, 
Admiral Duncan defeats Dutch fleet off Camperdown, October 11, 
Treaty of Campo Formic between France and Austiia, October 17. 
Frederick William III. king of Pnissia, November 16. Cohotcss of 
Bastadt opens, December 9. Insurrection at Rome, December 27, 
First issue of one-pound notes hy Bank of England, 

1798- Occupation of Rome by the French, February 10; a 
republic proclaimed, February 16, Subjugation of Switzerland by 
the French, Januaiy-March. Helvetic Republic proclaimed, April 
12. Annexation of Geneva to France, April 26, Rebellion in 
Ireland breaks out, May 23, Malta taken by Napoleon, June 11. 
French invasion of Egypt, July 1- Battle of the Pyramids, July 
21, Battle of the Nile, August 1-2, General Humbert lands French 
force at Killala, August ; surrenders to General Lake, Sejptember 8, 
Rome occupied by Neaijolitans, November 29, Abdication of king 
of Sardinia, December 9. Alliance between Russia and the Porte, 
December 23. Treaty between Great Britain and Russia, Decem- 
ber 29. Income Tax jiroposed by Pitt, December. J ennex’s Inquiry 
(“ Vaccination ”) published. Lithography invented by Senefelder, 
Haydn's Creation produced. 

1799. Naples entered by the French, January. Capitulation of 
Ehrenbreitstein to the French, January 29, Invasion of Syria by 
Napoleon, February. Massacre of Jaffa, March 7. Unsuccessful 
siege of Acre by Napoleon, March 16-May 21. Invasion of Mysore 
hy the English, March, Congi’ess of Rastadt closed, April 7. 
Seringapatam stormed by the English under Baird ; Tijipoo killed, 
May 4, Second coalition against France fomed, Juno 22, 
Napoleon defeats Turks at Alioukir, July 25. Ferdinand IV. of 
Naples restored, July 27. Russians enter Switzerland, August, 
Death of Pius VI., August 29. Kurioh entered by the French, 
September 26. Retreat of Suwaroff from Switzerland, September 29. 
Rome recovered from the French, Septeinher 30. Overthrow of the 
Directory, 18th Bramaire, November 9. Napoleon “First Consul," 
December 24. Death of Washington, December 14. Laplace’s 
Mimique Celeste published (completed, 1825). 

3800. Pius VII. elected pope, March 14. Cession of Surat to 
East India Company, May 18, Passage of the Great St Bernard by 
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Napoleon, May 17-20. Battle of Marengo, June 14. Legislative 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland by Act passed July 2. Malta 
taken by English, September 5. Cession of Mysore to the 
English, October 12. Battle of Hohenhnden, December 3. The 
Voltaic pile invented. The Journal des Debats founded. 

1801. First imperial parliament of United Kingdom meets, 
January 22. Resignation of Pitt, February 5. Addington first 
lord of the treasury. Peace of LundviUe, Febraary 9. Thomas 
Jefferson president of United States, March 4. Battle of .Mexan- 
dria; Ahercromby mortally wounded, March 21, Kingdom of 
Etruria erected by Napoleon, March 21. Paul, emperor of Russia, 
murdered, March 24 ; Alexander I. succeeds._ Victory of Nelson 
over Danish fleet at Copenhagen, April 2. Cairo surrenders to the 
English, June 27. Concordat between Pius VII, and Napoleon, 

J uly 15. Mecca taken and pillaged by W aliliabees. Evacuation of 
E«ypt by the French, September 2. Peace between Great Britain 
and France, October 1 ; between Russia and France, October 8. 
First Census of Great Britain taken. The asteroid Ceres discovered 
by Piazzi, Block machinery invented by Brunei. 

1802. French expedition against St Domingo, February. Peace 
of Amiens, March 27. Napoleon First Consm. for life, August 3. 

I Rising of the Swiss under Aloys Reding, summer. Piedmont an- 
nexed to France, September 11. The asteroid PaUas discovered by 
Olbers. Edinburgh Eeview commenced, October. 

1808, New constitution imposed on Switzerland by Napoleon’s 
“ Act of Mediation,’’ February 19. Cape of Good tiope restored to 
the Dutch, February 21, Egypt evacuated by the English, March 
17, Louisiana sold hy Napmeon to United States, April 30. Eng- 
land declares war against France, May 18. Hanover seized by the 
French, June. Rising in Ireland under Emmett, July 23. Pre- 
parations for French invasion of England, summer. War be- 
tween the English and Sindia begins, August 3. General Lake 
defeats Mabxattas near Delhi, and enters the city, September 
12. Battle of Assaye, September 23. St Domingo proclaimed 
independent, November 29, Treaty with Rajah of Berar, December 
17 ; with Sindia, December 28, Atomic theory propounded by 
Dalton, , _ , 

1804, Publication of the Code Civil {ETajpoldon), January. Duke 
of Enghien shot by order of Napoleon, March 21. Surinam taken 
by the F.nglisb, April 29# Pitt prime minister the second time, 
May 12, Napoleon “Emperor of the Erenoh,” May 18. The Jesuits 
readmitted to the Two Sicilies, July 30. Francis 11. assumes title 
of hereditary emperor of Austria, August 11. War with Holkar 
through this year and the next. Coronation of Napoleon I. and 
Josephine by the Pope at Paris, Decembor 2. Spain declares war 
against Great Britain, December 12. Asteroid Juno discovered by 
Harding. British and Foreign Bible Society established. Savings 
Banks originated, ScluUor’s Wilhelm published. 

1805, Siege of Bliurtpore by the English, January. Jefferson 
president of the United States (second term), March 4, Battle of 
Bhurtpore, April 2. Third coalition against France, April 11. 
Death of Eari of Shelburne, May 2 (t)orn, 1737), Napoleon 
crowned king of Italy at Milan, May 26, Genoa and Ligurian Re- 
public incorporated with Franco, June 3, Iinj^aclunent of Lord 
Melville, June 26. Third coalition against France completed, 
September 8, Capitulation of Genernl Mack to Napoleon at Ulm, 
October 17 and 19, Victory and death of Nelson at Trafalgar, 
October 21. Vienna occupied by the French, November 18,_ 
Russian and British forces land in Naples, November 20, Battle of 
Ansterlitz, December 2. Treaty with Holkar, ce.ssion of territory 
to the English, December 24, Peace of Preslmrg, December 26. 
British and Foi-cign School Society founded. Foster’s Essays pub- 
lished, Scott’s Zay of the Last 3iinstrcl 

1806. The electons of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg take the title of 
king, januaiy 1, Capo of Good Hope retaken by the English, 
January 8. Death of Pitt, January 23. Grenvillo and Fox admini- 
stration, February, Admiral Duckworth destroys Eronch sq^uadron 
off St Domingo, Febrnaiy C. Prussia concludes treaty with Na- 
poleon I., Febrnaiy 16 ; ratified March 9. Joseph Bonaparte made 
king of the Two Sicilies, March 30. Trial of Lord Melville begins, 
Aiiril 29 ; acquittal, Juno 12. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte made 
king of Holland, Juno 6. Great Britain declares war against 
Prussia, Juno 11. Battle of Maida, July 6. Mutiny of Sepoys at 
Volloro, July 10, Confederation of the Rhino forined, July 12. 
Dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire, August 6. Death of Fox, 
September 13, h’ouvlh coalition against France, October 6, Battles 
of jeua and Auerstadt, October 14. Napoleon enters Berlin, 
October 27. Flight of Froderick William III., October, Napoleon’s 
Berlin decree declaring the British Isles in a state of blockade, 
November 21. Occupation of Hamburg by the French, November. 
War between Russia und Turkey begins, November 23. Elector of 
Saxony assumes title of king, Doiicmber 11. The Russians enter 
Bucharest, Deceralicr 27. Iiaileybury College founded. 

1807. Battle of Eylati, Febnmry 7-8. Sir J. Duckworth forces 
the passage of tlie Dardanelles, Fobmary 19. Abolition of the slave 
trade in British empire by Act pasaod March 26. The Portland 
administration, April, Dantzic taken by the French, May 26 
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Sultan Selimdeposedby Janissaries, May 29; Mustapba IV. succeeds. 
Napoleon defeats the Kussians at Fnedland, June 14. Conference 
of the emperors Alexander and Napoleon near Tilsit, June 25. 
Peace of Tdsit, July 7 and 9. Death of the Cardinal York, last of 
the Stuarts, July 13, Jerome Bonaparte made king of Westphalia, 
August 18 Bombardment of Copenhagen by English, fleet, Sep- 
tember 2-5 ; surrender of Danish fleet Evacuation of Egypt by 
British forces, September French invasion of Portugal, Novem- 
ber ; Lisbon enteied, November 30. The Prince Regent and Royal 
family of Portugal embark for Brazil, November 29. Rupture be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, November-December. French 
troops enter Spain, December. The kingdom of Etruria seized by 
Napoleon, December 10. Napoleon publishes the Milan decree, 
December 18, The asteroid Vesta discovered by Olbers. Zoological 
Society of London instituted Hegel’s Phaiwm&nologie des Geistes 
published. Moore’s Irish Melodies. 

1808. Napoleon occupies Rome, Fehmary 2 A new nobility 
created in France by Napoleon, March 11. Abdication of Charles 
IV. of Spain in favour of Ferdinand, prince of Asturias, Mai'ch 19 
hlurat enters Madrid, March 23. Insurrection at Madrid, May 2. 
Treaty of Bayonne between Charles IV. and Napoleon, May 5. 
Abdication of Ferdinand, May 6. Joseph Bonaparte made king of 
Spain, June 6. Siege of Saragossa by the French begun, June 15. 
Murat made king of Naples, July 15. Battle of Baylen, July 21. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley lands in Spain, August 1. Siege of Saragossa 
raised, August 4. Battle of Vimeira, — WeUesley defeats the French, 
August 21. Convention of Ointra. Conference of Alexander and 
Napoleon at Erfurt, September 27-Octoberl4. Mustapha IV. deposed 
and muxdered, November 15 ; Malimoud II. succeeds. Madiid 
entered by Napoleon, December 4. Abolition of Spanish Inqni- 
sition, December 4. Saragossa again bombarded by the French, 
December 20. Retreat of Sir John Moore begun, December 24. 
Finland incorporated with Russia. Manby’s apparatus for samng 
life in shipwreck invented. Scott’s Marmion published. 

1809. Treaty of peace between Great Britain and Turkey, January 
5. Battle of Oorufla ; death of Sir John Moore, January 16. Sara- 
gossa stormed by the French, January 27. Conduct of the duke 
of York investigated by mrliament, January-March. War 
between Russia and Turkey, February, The lines of Travancore 
stormed by English, February 10-21. James Madison president 
of United States, March 4. Gustavus IV. of Sweden deposed, 
hlarch 29 , Charles XIII. succeeds. Oporto taken by Soult, March 
29. Revolt of Tyrol under Hofer, April 8, Invasion of Bavaria by 
Austrians, April 11 . Passage of the Douro by W ellington ; occupation 
of Oporto, May 12. Napoleon enters Vienna, May 13. States of 
the Church annexed to France, May 17. Battle of Aspern, May 
21-22. Charles XIII. king of Sweden, June 6. Napoleon excom- 
municated by the Pope, June 10, Arrest of the Pope, July 6, Battle 
of Wagram, July 6, Battle of Talavera, July 27-28. English ex- 
pedition to Walohereii sails, July 28 Finland ceded to Russia, 
August 7 Flushing taken by the English, August 16. Peace of 
Vienna between France and Austria, October 14. Perceval admini- 
stration formed, October 30. Divorce of the Empress Josephine, 
December 15. Evacuation of Walohereii by the English, December 
23. The Quarterly Review commenced (February). 

1810. Guadaloupe and Amboyna taken by the English, February. 
MaiTiago of Napoleon with Archduchess Maria Louisa, April 1. 
Sir F. Burdett committed to the Tower, April 9. Silistria taken 
by Russians, June 23. Holland amie.xed to France, July 10. 
Mass(5ua takes Ciudad Rodrigo, July 12. Bernadotte chosen cromi 
prince of Sweden, August 21. Battle of Busaco, September 27. 
Wellington’s army within the lines of Torres Vedras, October 10. 
Insanity of George III., November. Mauritius taken by English, 
December 3. University of Berlin founded. Sect of Primitive 
Methodists founded by Hugh Bourne. Madame de Stael’s De 
I’AUamagne published. Hahnemann’s Organon, 

1811. Tortosa taken by Sucliet, Janiiaiy 2. The Regency Bill 
(Great Britain) passed, Febriiaiy 5. Death of Maskelyne, February 
9 (born, 1732). Massacre of the Mamelukes at Oaii’ohy Mehemet 
All) March 1, Badajoz surrenders to the French, March 10. Battle 
of Fuentes d’Oiiore, May 4, 5. Battle of Albuera, May 16. Java 
eonq.iiored by the English, August 26. Death of Bishop Percy, 
September 30 (born, 1728). Luddite riots at Nottingham begin, 
November. Groat comet visible for four months. Bell Rock Hght- 
honsc built by Stevenson. National School Society founded. 
Niebuhr’s Rbmische GescMchie published. 

1812. Wellington storms Ciudad Rodrigo, January 19 ; invests 
Badajoz, March 16 ; storms the town, Apm 6. New Spanish con- 
stitution promulgated by the Cortes, March 18. Assassination of 
Mr Perce ral, May 11. Peace of Bucharest between Russia and 
Turkey, —the Pruth declared the boundary of the two empires, May 
28. The Liverpool administration formed, June 8- The United 
States declare war against Great Britain, June 18, Napoleon declares 
war against Russia, June 22. Treaties of peace between Great 
Britain, Sweden, and Russia, July 1 8 . Battle of Salamanca, July 22. 
Madrid entered by Wellin^on, August 12. Smolensko taken hy 
the French, August 17. Battle of Borodino (the Moskwa), Sep- 
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temher 7- Moscow entered hy Napoleon, the city burnt, Septem- 
ber 14. Moscow evacuated by the French, October 19. Bell’s 
steam-vessel saBs on the Clyde, Iodine discovered. Coleridge’s 
The Friend published. First two cantos of Ohilde Harold. Hegel’s 
Logik, 

1813. Fourteen "Luddites executed at York, January 10. Con- 
cordat between Napoleon I. and Pius AHL, January 25. Abolition 
of Spanish Inquisition by the Cortes, February 12. Fifth coalition 
against Fiunce, March 1. James Madison president of United 
States (second term), March 4. Battle of Liitzen, May 2. Battle 
of Bautzen, May 20-21. Hamburg seized by Davoust, May 30. 
Capture of U.S. frigate “Chesapeake” by H.M.S. “Shannon,” 
June 1. Battle of Vittoria, June 21. Battles of the Pyrenees, 
July 25-30. Battles of Dresden, August 24, 25, and 27. St Se- 
bastian stormed by Wellington, August 31. Treaty of To]ilitz ; 
alliance of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, September 9. Wellington 
passes the Bidassoa, and invades France, October 7. Battle of 
Leipsic, October 16, 18, 19. Neuttalityof Switzerland proclaimed, 
November 8 The French evacuate Germany, November 22. Wil- 
liam, prince of Orange recalled, December 1 Electric light dis- 
covered by Davy. Shelley’s Queen Mab published. Southey’s Life 
of Nelson. 

1814. Bolivar chief of republic of Venezuela, January 1. Ces- 
sion of Norway to Sweden by treaty of Kiel, J anuary 14. Pius VII. 
dismissed from Fontainebleau, January 22. Death of Fichte, Janu- 
ary 27. Battle of Orthez, February 27. Treaty of Claremont, 
March 1. Capitulation of Paris, March 31. Entiy of the allied 
sovereigns. Deposition of Napoleon by the senate, April 1. Battle 
of Tonlonae, April 10. Abdication of Napoleon, April 11. Louis 
XVIII. enters Paris (the first Restoration), May 3. Napoleon 
lauds in Elba, May 4. Ferdinand VII. annuls the constitution, 
May 4 ; enters Madrid, May 14. The Pope enters Rome, May 24. 
Peace of Paris, May 30, Invasion of Canada hy Americans, July. 
Annexation of Belgium to Holland agreed to, July 21. The In- 
quisition re-established in Spain, July 21. Captuie and burning of 
Wasliington by General Ross, August 24. Hanover erected into a 
Idngdom, October 11, Congress of Vienna opens, November 3, 
Peace of Ghent between Great Britain and United States, December 
24. New Orleans attacked by Sir E. Pakenhara, December 27. 
New Com Law passed in England. Order’ of Jesuits re-established 
byPiusVIL Wordsworth’s A’arcMm'cre published. SooU’s JF’avcr- 
ley. 

1815 Battle of New Orleans, January 8. Napoleon escapes 
from Elba, February 26 ; lands at Cannes, March 1. The kingdom 
of the Netherlands constituted ; William 1. proclaimed king, March 
16. Napoleon reaches Paris, March 20. “The Hundred Days. ” 
Treaty of Vienna between Great Britain, Austiia, Russia, and 
Prussia, March 23. Murat begins war against Austria, March 28 ; 
ho is defeated at Tolentino, May 2, 3 ; surrenders the kingdom of 
Naples to Ferdinand IV., May 20. Napoleon’s new constitution 
accepted, June 1. German Confederation constituted by treaty 6£ 
Vienna, June 8. Territorial settlement of Europe by Congi’ess of 
Vienna, June 9. Battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras, June 16. 
Battle of Waterloo, June 18. Second abdication of Na;^oleon I., 
June 22. The allies enter Paris, July 7. Return of Louis XVIII. 
to Pans (second Restoration), July 8. Surrender of Napoleon to 
Captain Maitland of HM.S. “ BeHerophon,” July 15 Formation of 
the “Holy Alliance," September 26. Arrival of Napoleon at St 
Helena, October 16. Ionian Islands placed under protection of 
Great Britain, November 5. Second Peace of Paris, November 20. 
Marshal Ney condemned to death hy Chamber of Peers, December 
6, and shot at Paris, December 7. The safety lamp invented by 
Davy. Scott’s Gwy Mannenng published. Wordsworth’s White 
Foe of Rylstone, North American Review begun. 

1816. Maa-riage of Princess Charlotte of England with Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Cohiirg, May 2. Select Committee on Education 
appointed. May 21. Death of Admiral Loid Hood, June 27 
(born, 1724). Bombardment of Algiers by Admiral Lord Exmoiith, 
August 26. Death of Earl Stanhope, December 15 (bom, 1763). 
Electric telegraph invented by Ronalds. University of Warsaw 
founded Cuvier’s Mgne Animal published. Scott’s Antiguary 
and Old Mortality. 

1817. James Monroe president of United States, March 4. Sus- 
pension of Habeas Corpus Act, March 4. The “ Blanket Meeting” 
at Manchester dispersed by the Military, March 11. The “Derby- 
shire Insunection," June 8, 9. Dissolution of xhe Mahratta Con- 
federacy, June 13. Pius VII. condemns Bible Societies by bull of 
June 29. Death of Cmran, October 14 (bom, 1750). Death of 
Kosciuszko, October 15. Pindaree war begins, October. Death of 
Princess Charlotte, November 6 Holkar defeated by the English 
at battle of Mehudpore, December 21. Waterloo Bridge, London, 
opened. 'The kaleidoscope invented by Brewster. Shelley’s Revolt 
o/ JsZom published. Moore’s Lalla Roolch, Blackwood’ s Edmiurgh 
Magaidm commenced. 

1818. TheEnglish conclude peace with Holkar, January 6. Repeal 
of Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, January 31. Bernadotte (as 
Charles XIV.) king of Sweden, February 6. Congress of Aix-la- 
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Cliapelle opens, Febrtiaay 14; closed November 20. End of the 
l>iiidaree war, May. Constitutional cliaa-ter of Bavam, Hay ^5. 
illaniages of duke of Clarence v/ith Princess Adelaide of Sase-Mem- 
engen, and of duke of Kent wth Process Mary of Saxe-Cokmg, 
July 13. Suicide of Sir Samuel RomiUy, Noyember 2. Deaih of 
Queen Charlotte of England, Noyember 17. f 

territory by the army of occupation, IS oyember 3(k Subjugation 
ofthe Wa4abees completed by Ibrahim Pasha The stethoscope 
invented by Laeimec. Scott’s Emvt of Mid-Laffitan published. 
Hallam’s ilarope duunng tJie MuUU Ages. , „„ 

1819. Cession of Elorida by Spam to United States, Pehruary 22. 

Kotzebue assassinated at Mannheim, March 23, of Princess 

■Victoria, May 24, Peel’s Currency Act passed, June 23. Confess 
of Carlsbad meets, August 1. Kadical Reform meetings at Manebes- 
ter dispersed by the yeomanry (the “Peterloo” Massacre), August 
16. The German ZoRyerein founded. Macadam s system of road- 
making published, Electi-o-magnetism discoyered by Oersted. 
Scott’s Brido of Icmmemoor and Imnlioe. ^-rr , • 

1820. Death of the duke of Kent, January 23. George lY. king 
of England, January 29. Ferdinand YII. swears to the constitution, 
March 9. Expulsion of Jesuits from Russia, March 26. Death of 
Grattan, May 14 (hoin, 1746). Reyolution in Naples, tlie insm'- 
rection of the Carbonari, July 2. Bill of pains and penalties 
against Queen Caiolins introduced in House of Lords, July 6 
(abandoned, Noyember 10). Revolt of Ali Pasha of Joamuna, 
August-September. Revolution in Portugal, the Spanish constitu- 
tion proclaimed, Septem'ber 16. Congi'ess of Troppau meets, 
Gotober 20. Congress of 'Laybach meets, December 17. Astro- 
nomical Society of London founded. Byron’s Don Jxum. published. 
SheRey’s The Oenai. Poster’s Essay oji Popular Ignoraim. 

1821. Revolutionary movements in BrazR, January. Death of 
John Keats, Pehruaxy 24 (born, 1796), James Monroe president 
of the United State.s (.second tenn), March 4, Insurrection in 
Greece, March 6. Abdication of Yictor Emmanuel I. king of Sar- 
dinia, in favour of his 'brother Charles Pelix, March. 23. Naples 
occupied by Austiian army, March 24. The Greek patriarch hung 
at Constantinople, Apiil 21. The independence of Brazil pro- 
claimed, April 22. Death of Napoleon 1. at St Helena, May 6. 
Congress of Laybach closed, May 6. Provisional government esta- 
blished in Greece, June 9. Return of John YL to Lisbon, Jiriy. 
Coronation of George I'V., July 19. Death of Queen Caroline, 
August 7. George I v . visits Irelancl, August 15-Septeniber 15, and 
Hanover, October. Republic of Liberia founded by Americans. 
Scott's K&tiiVioorfh and Tlu Pirate, published. 

1822. Declaration of independence by the Greelca, January 1. 
Ali Pasha surrenders to the Turks, and is put to death, February 5. 
Insurrection Act (Ireland) passed, and Habeas Corpus Act suspended, 
February 11. Massacre of Soio, AprR-May, Iturbide proclaimed 
emperor of Mexico, May 22 Athens taken by the Greeks, June 
22, George lY, visits Scotland, August. Suicide of Lord Castle- 
reagh, August 12, Congress of Yerona, August 25-December 14. 
Don Pedro emperor of Brazil, October 12. Caledonian OanaJ com- 
pleted. Calculating Machine invented by Babbage. Brown’s 
Philosophy of the Human Mind published. Byron’s Gain, 

1823. Abdication of Iturbide, March 20 Invasion of Spain by 

the French, Apiii 7; Madrid entered, May 23. John YI. of 
Portugal abohshes the constitution, June 5. Ferdinand VII 
declared incapable, and a regency appointed, June 11. Bombard- 
ment of Cadiz by the French begins, September 20. Death of Pins 
■VIL, August 20, Leo XII. elected pope, September 28. Capitu- 
lation of Cadiz, October 1. Great Britain sends consuls to South 
American States, October 30. British Anti-Slavery Society founded. 
Catholic A.ssociation in Ireland. Mormonism originated by Joseph 
Smith. Lamb’s Essays published. Yictor Hugo’s Odes ct 

Ballades. 

1824. Bolivar dictator of Peru, February 10, Death of Eugfuie 
Beauharnais, February 21 (born, 1781). War with Biirmah, 
March 5. Death of Lord Byron at Missolonghi, April 18. Rangoon 
taken by the English, May 11. Iturbide arrested in Mexico and 
shot, July 19. Singapore acetuired by the English, August. 
Charles X. lang of France, September 16. Provisional government 
formed in Greece, October 12. The Spaniards in Peru finally de- 
feated at Ayaehuco, December 9, Angeistein collection of pictures 
bought by English Government as foundation of a National Gallery, 
Westminster Review established. Godwin’s History of the Common- 
malilh published (1824-1828). 

1826. Treaty of commerce between Great Britain and La Plata, 
February 2. Expedition of Ibrahim Pasha against the Greeks, 
Fe'braary 28. John Quincy Adams president of United States, 
March 4. Great eorthqLuake in Algiers, March 2-7. The Catholic 
Association abolished by Act passed March 9, Treaties of commerce 
ha i ween Great Britain and Columbia, April 18, and between Great 
Britain and Mexico, April 29. Navarino taken by Ibrahim Pasha, 
May 18; Tripolitza, June 28. Ports of Dutch Bast Indies opened 
to ships of all nations, July 21. The independence of Brazil re- 
cognized by Portugal, September 7. Nicholas I. emperor of Russia, 
December 1, Commereial panic in England, Deoeraber. Tholime- 
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tight invented by Drummond. First voyage by steam from Eng- 
land to India made. Coleridge’s Aids to Rejlechon published. 
Pepys’s Diary deciphered and published. 

1826. "War between Brazil and Buenos Ayres begins, January. 
Bhm-tpore stormed by Lord Combermere, J anuary 18. Capitulation 
of CaRao to Peruvian jiatriots, January 22 ; evacuation of Peru by 
Spaniai'ds. Treaty of navigation between Great Britain and France, 
January 26. Treaty of peace between English and Burmese, Feh- 
ruaiy 24, Death of John YI. ; Don Pedro, emperor of Biazil, be- 
comes king of Portugal, March 10. Death of Weber, June 5 
Rebdhon and massacre of the Janissaries at Constantinople, June 
15. Death of Adams and Jefferson, ex-presidents of the United 
States, July 4. Don Miguel assumes title of lung, July 4._ Russia 
declares war against Persia, September 23. Insurrection, in Portu- 
gal, October 6. Death of Talma, October 19 (born, 1763). Convention 
between Great Britain and United States respecting indemnities for 
damages duimg the war, November 13. Treaty between Great 
Britain and Brazil for suppi’ession of slave trade, November 23. 
Portugal appeals for aid to England, December 3. Death of Flax- 
man, December 9 (born, 1765), English fleet in the Tagus, 
December 25. Zoological Society of London founded, London 
University founded. Menai Suspension Bridge opened. Disraeli s 
Viman Qrey published. 

1827. Death of Frederick, duke of York, January 5 (born, 

1763). Death of Mitford, Febniary 8 (born, 1744) Death of 
Pestalozzi, Fehniaay 17 (horn, 1746). Canning admmmtration, 
April 12. National Guard of France disbanded by Charles a., April 
29. Erection of kingdom of Greece by treaty of London, July 6. 
Death of Canning, August 8. The Goderich administration, August 
11. Duke of Portland president of the councR, August 17. Death 
of Ugo Foscolo, October 10 (bom, about 1776) Battle of 
Navarino, October 26. Charles X, dissolves the Chamber of 
Deputies, November 5. NeetRe-gnn invented by Dreyse. Omnibus 
introduced at Paris, Overland route to India projected. Kehle s 
GhT%shan Year published, Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
Amott’s Elements of Physics. Simrock’s version of the Nibelungen- 
lied. , , , 

1828. Fall of the Yillfele miiiistiy in France, January 4, Resig- 
nation of Lord Goderich, January 8, The Wellington administration 
in office, January 25. Peace of Tnrkmanchay between Russia and 
Persia, February 22. Russia declares war against Turkey, J^ril 
26. Last of the British troops leave Portugal, April 28. Don 
Miguel assumes title of king. May 3. Occupation of Bucliavost by 
Russians, May 12, Passage of the Danube by Russians, June 8. 
Election of O’CoiineR M.P. for Clare, July 6 ; he refuses to take the 
oaths. Silistria invested by Russians, July 23. Peace concluded 
between Brazil and Buenos Ayres, August 29. The French hmd in the 
Morea, August 29. The Dai'danelles closed by the Poiie, Septembev 
18. Evacuation of Greece by Ibrahim Pasha, October 4. Yai’na 
taken by the Russians, October 1 1 . The Morea evacuated by Turk,s, 
October 28. Siege of Silistria raised, November 10. Death of 
Lord Liverpool, December 4 (horn, 1770). New Corn Law in 
England ; Peel’s ‘‘Sliding Seale” established, Test Act and Corpoi’a- 
tiou Act repealed. London University opened. The Alhenectm 
(literary joimial) established. 

1829. Death of Leo XI 1., February 10. Andrew Jackson president 
of United States, March 4. Duel fought between Wellington and 
earl of Wiuehelsea, March 21. Pius VIII. elected poi)e, March 31. 
Catholic Emancipation Act passed, April 13. Capture of Lcpaiito 
hy the Greeks, May 9. Siege of Silistria rcaiimcd, May 17 ; it sur- 
renders, June 18. General Paskiewich takes Erzeroum, July 9. 
Priiieo of Polignae first miiiist!'!’ of Giarles X., August 8. Aihianople 
piiterecl by Rnssuims, Aiigu.st 20. Puaiie of Adrianople signed, 
September 14. Suttee declared illegal, December 14. Rossini’s 
Guillaime Tell produced. 

1830. Independeiieo of Greece declared by Allied Powor.s, Fehruary 
3; acknowledged by the Porte, April 25. Williaui XY. king of 
England, Juno 26. Surrendei' of Algiers to the French, July 6. 
Charles X. issues the Six Ordinance.s, July 26. Paris deedared in a 
state of siege, July 27. Flight of Charles X. from Paris, July 80. 
Imius Philmiie, duko of Orleans, appointed lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, July 31. Abdication or Charles X., August 2. Louis 
Pliuippe proelahned king of the F'rench, August 9. Revolution at 
Brussels, August 26, InsuiTcction at Drusdan, Septembev 9. 
Disturbances at Berlin, Hamburg, and other Gcrawn towns. Three 
days lighting between Dutch and Belgians at Bnissids, September 
19-21. Jfiverpool anil Manchester Railway opened, September 16. 
ludopendence of Belgium proclaimed, Octolter 4. Antwerp entered 
by Ijelgiana, October 27; the Dutch bombard the city, October 
28. Resignation of the Wellington ministry, November 16. The 
Grey ministry takes oflico, November 16. Revolution at Warsaw, 
November 29. Death of Pope Pius VIJI., November 80. _ Death 
of Bolivar, December 17. Prince of Polignae, ex-minister of 
Charles X., convicted of high treason, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life, December 21. Independence of Belgium I’ecognized 
by ARicd Powers, December 26, Expedition of the Landers to the 
Nigta-, Lyell’s Principles of Geology published. Ten nyson’s Poem. 
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1831. Adam CzartorysH president of ITational Government of 
Poland, January 30. Gregoiy XYI. elected pope, February 2. 
Insurrection at Modena, Febmary 5; suppressed by Austrians, 
March 10. The Pmssians defeated" by the Poles at Grocbow, Feb- 
ruary 20. Eeform Bill inti-oduced by Lord John Eussell, March 1. 
Revolution in Brazil ; abdication of the Emperor Pedro, Apnl 7. 
British parliament dissolved, April 23. Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg elected king of Belgium, June 4. Death of Mrs Siddons, 
June 8 (bom, 1755) Reform Bill re-introduced, June 24, 
Capture of the Portuguese fleet off Lisbon by French fleet, July 11. 
New London Bridge opened, August 1. Capitulation of "Warsaw 
to Russians, September 7. Coronation of "William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide, September 9. Reform Bill thrown out by House of Lords, 
October 7 Ibiahim Pasha undertakes conquest of Syria, October. 
Assassination of Count Capo d’Istria, October 9. Riots at Bristol, 
October 29. Treaty of London respecting Belgium, November 15. 
First appearance of Asiatic cholera m England, November. General 
Tom-jos shot at Malaga, with fifty associates, December 4. Reform 
Bill introduced a third time, December 12. Negro insurrection in 
Jamaica, December 22. Hereditary peerage abolished in France, 
December 29. The British Association founded. Victor Hugo’s 
Notre Dame de Paris published. 

1832. Occupation of Ancona by the French, February 23. Poland 
declared an integral part of Russian empire, February 26. Death 
of Goethe, March 22. Resignation of English ministers. May 9. 
Earl Grey returns to office. May 18. Death of Cuvier, May 13 
The Reform Act passed, June 7. Acre taken by Hrahim Pasha, 
July 2, Revision of Swiss Federal Pact, July 17. Pimce Otho of 
Bavaria proclaimed king of Greece, August 30. Death of Sir Walter 
Scott, September 21. Ministry of Marshal Soult formed, October 
11. Duchess of Berry imprisoned for sedition, November 7. Siege 
of Antwerp begun by the French, November 13. Dissolution of 
British parliament, December 3. Ibrahim Pasha defeats army of 
the Sultan at Konieli, December 20. Surrender of Antwerp, 
December 24. Heathcoat’s steam-plough patented. The Paris 
Charivari started. The Penny Magazxne and Chambers's Edinburgh 
Journal begun. Ebenezer EUiott’s Oom-Law Rhymes published. 
George Sand’s Indiana. 

1833. First Reform parliament of United Kingdom opened, 
January 29. King Otho lands at Nauplia, Januaiy 31. Mediation 
of France between the Porte and Mehemet Ali, February 21. 
Andrew Jackson president (second term) of the United States, 
March 4. Trial and deposition of Edward Irving for heresy, March 
13. Coercion Bill for Ireland passed, April 2. Santa Anna presi- 
dent of Mexican Republic, April 18. Treaty of Kutayeh between 
Egypt and the Porte, May 14. Death of Edmund Kean, May 15 
(born 1787 ^). Capture of Don Miguel’s squadron by Admiral 
Napier, July 5. Treaty of peace and alliance (of “Unkiar Skelessi”) 
between Russia and Turkey, July 8. Evacuation of Lisbon by 
Mimelites ; Donna Maria proclaimed Queen, July 23. Death of 
Wilberforce, July 29. Irish Church Temporalities Act passed, 
August 14. Abolition of slavery in the British Colonies (from 
August 1, 1834) by Act passed August 28. Death of Hannah 
More, September 7 (born, 1745). Isabella II. queen of Spain, 
September 29. Durham University opened. Artesian well opened 
at Grenelle, 1833-1841. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus published. 
Keble’s Sermon on National Apostasy preached at Oxford (July). 
Penny Cyclopcedia begun (finished, 1843). 

1834. Marshal Saldanha defeats the Miguelites at Santarem, 
February 18. Death of Lafayette, May 20 (bom, 1767). Capitu- 
lation of Don Miguel, at Evora, May 26. Abolition of monasteries 
in Portugal, May 28. Shah Soojah defeated by Dost Mahomed, 
June 29. Resignation of Earl Grey and Lord Althorp, July 9. 
Lord Melbourne prime minister, July 14. Death of S. T. Coleridge, 
July 26. Emancipation of slaves in British colonies, August 1. 
The Poor Law Act passed, August 14. The Houses of Parliament 
burnt, October 16. The Melbourne ministry dissolved, November 
16, Sir Robert Peel first lord of the treasm^, December 8. First 
parliamentary grant for education in England, Oxford Tracis for the 
Times "begun. Ranke's Popes of Rome published, 1834-1836. 
Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii and Rienzi. First volume of 
Bancroft’s History of the United States. 

1835. Ferdinand I. emperor of Austria, March 2. Death of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, April 8 (born, 1767). Resignation of 
the Peel ministry, April 8. Lord Melbourne again first lord, April 
18. Revolt of Texas against Mexico, July. The Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill suspended in favour of the q^ueen of Spain, June 10. 
Death of William Cobbett, June 18. First battalion of auxiliary 
legion sails for Spain, July 2 Municipal Corporations (England) 
Reform Act passed, September 9. Conference of the emperors of 
Russia and Austria and the king of Prussia at Toplitz, October. 
Death of James Hogg, the “Ettrick Shepherd,” November 21 
(born, 1772). Independence of Texas proclaimed, December 22. 
Revolver patented by Colt. Appearance of Halley’s Comet. 
Strauss’s Lebm Jesu pubhshed. De Tocqueville’s DfmocraMe en 
Amdrique. Merle d’Aubign4’s Histoire de la Riformation, voL i. 

1836. Death of Lord Stowell, January 28 (bom, 1746). M. 
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Thiers first minister of Louis Philippe, Februaiy 22. Occupation 
of Cracow by Russian and Austrian troops, Februaiy. Carlist 
entrenchments near Heinani taken by the English Legion, May 5. 
Death of Abbe Siey^, June 20 (born, 1748). Revolution at 
Madrid, flight of Isturitz, August 12. Resignation of M. Thiers; M. 
Mole named president of the council, M. Guizot minister of public 
instruction, September 7. Revolution at Lisbon, September 9-10. 
Attempt of Loms Napoleon Bonaparte to excite insurrection at 
Strasburg, October 29. Death of Charles X. of France, November 
6. Siege of Bilbao by Carlists raised by Espartero and the British, 
December 24. Adelaide, S. Austraha, founded. Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act passed. Dissenters’ Mairiage Act. 

1837. Death of Sir John Soane, January 20 (bom, 1753). 
Martin van Bm*en president of United States, March 4. Hemani 
taken by Espartero, May 15. Inin stormed by General Evans, 
May 17. Victoria queen of England, June 20. The Cailists 
defeated at Valencia, July 15 The imperial parliament dissolved, 
July 17. Cholera rages on the continent, July-August. Don 
Carlos defeats the royal troops near Herrera, August 24. Marshal 
Saldanha and the duke of 'Terceira defeated, September 18. The 
French Chamber of Deputies dissolved, fifty new peers created, 
October 4. Constantina in Algeria stormed by the French, October 
13. The constitution of Hanover abrogated by royal ordinance, 
November 1. Siege of Herat begun by Persians, November 22. 
Winter Palace, St Petersbmg, bmut, December 29. Durham Uni- 
versity incorporated. Punishment by the pillory abolished in 
England. Father Mathew’s temperance missions begun about this 
time. Carlyle’s French Revolution pubhshed. The PicTcwick 
Papers. Ingoldsby Legends. Sara Coleridge’s Phantasmion. 

1838. Royal Exchange, London, burnt, January 10. Death of 
Lord Eldon, January 13. Death of Talleyi’and, May 17. Espartero 
defeats the Carhsts, and takes Penacerrada, Jime 22. Coronation 
of Queen Victoria, June 28. The independence of Peru proclaimed, 
July 29. The siege of Herat raised, September 9. Resignation of 
Loid Durham, October 9. Death of Mrs Maclean (Letitia E. Lan- 
don), October 15 (born, 1802). Lima evacuated by Chilians, 
November 10. End of the rebellion in Canada, about November 
17. Chartist meetings declared illegal, December 12. Interna- 
tional C(myright Act passed. Dagueireotype process discovered. 
National G^ery, London, opened. First voyage of “Great Western” 
across the Atlantic. London and Birmingham Railway opened. 

1839. Occupation of Aden by troops of East India Company, 
January 20. The Anti-Com-Law League formed, March 20, 
Treaty of London respecting affairs of Holland and Belgium, April 1 9, 
Occupation of Candahar by Anglo-Indian army, April 26. Death 
of Lord William Bentinck, June 17 (bom, 1774). Death of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, in Syria, June 23 (bom 1776). Total 
defeat of Turkish army under Hafiz Pasha by Ibrahim Pasha, on 
the Euphrates, June 26. Ahdul-Med^id sultan, July 1. Chartist 
riot at "Birmingham, July 16. Ghizni stormed by Sir J ohn Keane, 
July 22. Shah Soojah restored to sovereignty of Oahnl, August 7. 
Passage of the Khyber Pass by Lieut. -Col. "Wade, September 8. John 
Williams, missionary, murdered at Erromanga, November 20. 
Christian VIII. king of Denmark, December 3. The Pope pro- 
"hihits the slave trade, December 3. Trial and conviction of John 
Frost and other Chartists for high treason, December 24-31. 
Copyright in Designs Act passed. First English settlement in 
New Zealand. Gold discovered in Australia. Committee of Privy 
Council on Education appointed, Bailey’s Festus published. 

1840. Death of Madame D’Arblay, January 6 (horn, 1762). 
Penny postage in Great Britain comes into operation, January 10. 
Marriage of Queen Victoria with Prince Albert of Saxe-Co'burg, 
February 10. Ministry of M. Thiers, March 1. Death of Paganini, 
May 27 (bom, 1784). Surrender of Carlist General MoreUa, 
May 28. Frederick William IV. king of Prussia, June 7. Insur- 
rection in Syria against Mehemet Ali, June 7. Blockade of Canton 
by the Enghah, June 28. Capture of Chusan, July 6, Trea^ of 
London between the sultan and Mehemet Ali, July 15 ; ratified, 
September 15. Death of Ottfried Miiller, August 1 (bom, 1797). 
Attempt of Louis Napoleon to excite insurrection at Boulogne ; he 
is arrested, August 6, Abdication of king of HoRand, October 7 ; 
William II. succeeds. Death of Lord Holland, October 22 (born, 
1773). Marshal Soult again first minister, October 29. Dost 
Mahomed surrenders to Sir W. Macnaghten, November 2. The 
remains of Napoleon I. landed at Cherbourg, November 30, and 
deposited in me H8tel des Invahdes, December 15. The papal 
nuncio expeRed from Spain, December 29. Association for the 
Repeal of me Union (Ireland) estahRshed. Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tions Reform Act passed. Ozone observed by Schbnbein. Cole- 
ridge’s Cmfessions of an Inquiring Spirit published. Carlyle’s 
Heroes and Eero- Worship. 

1841. Capture of the Bogue Forts, Canton, by_ the EngRsh, 
January 7, The sultan concedes hereditary pashalic of Egypt to 
Mehemet Ali, January 27. Union of Upper and Lower Canada 
proclaimed, February 10. General Harrison president of United 
States, March 4. Differences between the Sultan and Mehemet AR 
arranged, March 5. No. XC. of Oxford “Tracts for the Times” 
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condemned, March 15 Death of President Hanison, April 4; Vice- 
President John Tyler succeeds. Attack on Canton and capitulation 
of the Chinese authorities, May 24. Eussian campaign against 
Circassians tegins, May. Death of Wilkie, June 1, (bom 1785) 
lusurreGtion in Candia, June ; suppressed, August. Capture of 
Amoy, August 26. Eesignation of Lord Melbourne, August 30. The 
second Ped administration formed. Birth of the Prince of Wales, 
Noyemher 9. Attack on the English at Cahul, Sir Alexander 
Bumes and others murdered, Hov. 14. Death of Sir E. Chantrey, 
Noyember 25, (horn, 1781) Assassination of Sir W. Maenaghten 
at Cahul, December 23. Copyhold Enfranchisement Act passed. 
Mormon Temple at Nauvoo founded. Punch begun. Emerson’s 
Pssays pubbsbed. 

1842. Eetreat of the Enghshfrom Cahul, January 6 ; they are mas- 
sacred in the Khoord Cahul Pass, to J anuary 13. Lord EUenhorough 
goyemor-general of India, Pehruaiy 28. Death of Cherubini, March 
10 (bom, 1760). The Afghans repulsed at J eUalabad by Sir E. Sale, 
April 7. Ceueral Pollock forces the Khyber Pass, April 5-14 ; and 
reheyes Sale at Jellalabad, April 16. New corn-law passed, April 
29. Chartist procession in London, monster petition to parliament. 
May 2, Great fire at Hamburg, May 5-7. The English enter the 
Yang-tsze-Keang, June 13-16. Shanghai entered, June 19. Defeat 
and submission of the Boers of Natal, June 26. Treaty of commerce 
between Belgium and France, July 16. Chin-Keang-foo taken by 
Sir Hugh Gough, July 21. The Maine boundary settled by “Ashbur- 
ton Treaty” between Great Britain and United States, August 9. 
Treaty of peace between Great Britain and China, August 26 
(ratified, December 31). Tahiti taken possession of by the French, 
September 8 Cabul re-entered by Pollock and Notfc, September 
15. Death of Channihg, October 2 (born 1780). Cabul evacu- 
ated by the English, October 12. Insurrection at Barcelona, Nov. 
13 ; snppiessed Dec. 3. Income and property tax imposed in Great 
Biitam. Steam hammer patented. The Walhalla opened by 
king of Bavana, Lytton’s Zmoni published. Macaulay’s Lays 
of Ancient Pome, Jlhestrated London News begun. 

1843. The stronghold of the Baluches taken by Sir 0. Napier. 
January. Battle of Meeauee, February 17. Occupation of Hy- 
derabad, February 20. Disturbances in Wales (“Eebecca’s 
Daughters ”), Feb. Appearance of a great comet, March. Death 
of Southey, March 21. Disruption of the Church of Scotland ; 
origination of the Free Church, May 18. Annexation of Natal to 
Cape Colony, May. Sir 0. Napier defeats Shere Mahomed and 
ends the war, June. Annexation of Sinde to British India. 
Monster repeal meeting on the hiE of Tara, August 15. Arrest 
of O’Connell and other repealers, October 14. The queen of Spain 
declared of age by the Cortes, November 8. Battle of Maharajpore 
— defeat of Mahrattas by Sir Hugh Gough, and battle of Pimniar, 
December 29. Occupation of Gwalior. Site of Nineveh dis- 
covered by Botta. The Thames tunnel opened. Mill’s Logic pub- 
lished. Macaulay’s Lssays. Carlyle’s Past and Present. 

1844. Death of Sir Francis Bui’dett, January 23 (bom 1770). 
Death of Lord Sidmouth, Febraary 15 (bom 1757). Death 
of Thorwaldaen, March 24 (born 1770). Sir Henry Hardinge 
governor-general of India, May 6. War between France and Marocco 
begins, May 30. The Mormon prophet, Joseph Smith, murdered, 
June 27 ; Brigham Young appointed his successor. Bank of Eng- 
land Charter Act passed, July 19, Death of Joseph Bonaparte, 
July 28 (horn 1768). Bombardment of Tangiers by Prince de 
JoinvUle, August 6, Victory of the French oter the Moors at 
Isly, August 14. Capture of Mogador, August 16. Treaty of peace 
between France and Marocco, September 6, The Qodex Sinaihcus 
discovered by Tischendorf. 

'1845, Death of Sydney Smith, February 22 (bom 1771). Admis- 
sion of Iowa and Floiida as States of the Union, March 1, 
James Knox Polk president of tlie United States, March 4. 
Death of Thomas Hood, May 3 (horn 1798), Arctic expedi- 
tion under Sir John Franldin (his last) sails, May 23, Mexico 
declares war against United States, June 4. General Pelissier 
suffocates one of the Kabyle tribes in the cave of Dahra, June 20. 
Maynooth College incorporated and endowed, Juno 30. Death of 
Earl Grey, July 17 (bom, 1764). Death of Judge Stoiy, September 
10 (born 1779). Squadron of French cavalry cut to pieces by 
Abd-el-Kader, September 16. Death of Earl Spencer (Lord 
Althorp), October 1 (born 1782). Death of Elizabeth Fry, 
October 12 (born 1780'). Sir Hugh Gough defeats the Sikhs at 
Moodkee, December 18. Sir Hugh Gough again defeats the 
Sikhs at Fa^ozeshah, December 21, 22. Eailway mania and panic 
in Engknd._ Failure of potato crop in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Gun-cotton invented. Lord Eosse’s gmat telescope erected. Vestiges 
of the Natmal History of Orcaiion published. Newman's Hssay on 
the JDevelopfient of Christian LocMne. 

1846. The Sikhs routed by Sic H. Smith at Aliwal, January 28. 
Battle of Sobraon, February 10. Citadel of Lahore occupied by 
Gough, Februai^22, Famine in Ireland, Treaty of Lahore, March 
8. Narvaez driven from Spain, April 7, General Taylor defeats 
the Mexicans at Palo Alto, May 8 ; again, at Rosaca do la Palma, 
May 9. Escape of Louis Napoleon from Ham, May 26- Death of 


Pope Gregory XVI., June 1. Treaty of Washington for settlement 
of the Oregon boundary, June 15. Election of Pope Pius IX., June 
16. Suicide of B, E. Haydon, June 22 (born 1786). Eepeal of 
Enghsh com laws by Act passed June 26. Eesignation of the 
Ped ministry, June 29. First Eussell aclmmistration formed, July 6. 
Death of Louis Bonaparte, ex-king of Holland, July 25. Capture of 
Santa Fe by Americans, and annexation of New Mexico to United 
States, Au^st 23. Affair of the Spanish marriages, September. 
Capture of Monterey, Mexico, by General Taylor, September 24, 
The Spanish marriages (of the queen and the Infanta) celebrated 
at Madrid, October 10 Cracow annexed to Austzia, November 16. 
Santa Anna president of Mexico, December 6. Constitutional 
charter of New Zealand granted, December 29. The “ Sonder- 
hund” formed by Catholic cantons of Switzerland. Evangelical 
AJliance established. Discovery of the planet Neptune. Grote’s 
History of Greece, vols. i, and ii, published (completed, 1856). 

1847. Fredenck William IV. convokes a parliament at Berlin, 
Fehmary 3, Mexicans defeated at Buena Vista, Febraary 22, 23. 
Vera Cruz capitulates to General Scott, March 28. Capture of the 
Bogue Forts at Canton by the English, April 3. General Scott 
enters Jalapa, April 19, Death of O’Connell, May 16 (horn 
1774). Death of Dr Chalmers, May 31 (hom 1780). Death of 
Sir John Franklin near Lancaster Sound, June 11. Earl of 
Dalhousie governor-general of India, August 4. Expulsion of the 
Jesuits decreed by Swiss Diet, September 3. Mexico bombarded by 
General Scott, September 14, 15, and the city taken. Roman 
Catholic hderarchy established in England, October. Death of 
Mendelssohn, November 4 (bom 1809). Army of the Sonderhund 
defeated at Freiburg, November 13, Sonderhund dissolved. Sur- 
render of Abd-el-Kader to the duke of Aumale, December 22. 
Crime and Outrage Act in force in Ireland, December 23. Man- 
chester erected into a bishopric Salt Lake city founded by Mor- 
mons, Jenny Lind in England. Charlotte Bront4’s Jane Eyre 
published. 

1848, Disturbances at Milan, January 3, Insurrection at 
Messina, January 6. Frederick VII. king of Denmark, January 
20. Gold discovered in California, January. Riots at Municli, 
Febraary 9-12. Reform banquet at Paris prohibited, Febraary 21 . 
Death of ex-president John Quincy Adams, February 21. Martial 
law proclaimed in Lombardy, Febraary 22. Street fightin^n Paris, 
February 23. Attack on the Tuileries, abdication of Louis Philippe, 
February 24. The Republic proclaimed, February 26. Insurrec- 
tion at Munich, March 4. Income-tax riots in London, many 
arrests made, March 6. Revolution at Vienna, flight of Princo 
Metternieh, March 13, 14. Insunection at Berlin, March 17, 
Insurrection at Milan, flight of the viceroy, March 18. Abdication 
of the King of Bavaria, March 21. The Spanish Cortes suspended 
sine die, March 22. Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, invades 
Lombardy, March 23. Revolt of Sclileswig and Holstein, Marcli 
26. The Danes defeat the H olsteiners and Prussians near Flcnshorg, 
April 10. Chartist demonstration on Kennington Common, April 
10. Deposition of King Ferdinand by Sicilian parliament, April 
13. The Prussians take Schleswig and Flensborg, April 22. 
Abolition of slavery in the French dominions decreed, April 27- 
National Assembly opened at Paris, May 4. Flight of the emperor 
Ferdinand from Vienna, May 17. German “National Assembly” 
meets at Franlcfort, May 18. Treaty between Mexico and United 
States for cession of California and New Mexico, ratified, May 19. 
Prussian Constituent Assembly meets at Berlin, May 22. Insur- 
rection renewed at Vienna, May 27. Charles Albert defeats Aus- 
trians at Goito, May 29, 30. Insurrection at Prague, May 29. An- 
nexation of Lombardy to Sardinia proclaimed, Juno 4. Battle of 
Diippel, Junes, 6. PnneoLouis Napoleon elected deputy to National 
Assembly, Juno 12. Surrender of I’adua to Austrians, .Tune ] 6, In- 
surrection at Paris, June 23; suppressed by General Gavaignac, die- 
tator, Juno 24-26. The archbi^op of Paris shot while mediating, 
Juno 26. Death of Ileiiirich Zschokko, Juno 27 (born, 1770). Death 
of Chateaubriand, July 4 (born, 1768). Revolt of Slavonia and 
Croatia, under JeUachich, July 9. Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland, July 24. Charles Albert defeated, July 27. Insurrec- 
tion attempted m Ireland under O’Brien, July 29. The Sardiniains 
capitulate to Radotsky at Milan, August 4, Death of Berzelius 
August 7 (born, 1779). Return of the emperor to Vienna, August 
12. Death of George Stephenson, August 12 (born, 1781). Trials 
of the Chartists in London begin, August 26 ; end, Soptemher 30. 
Sir Henry Smitli routs the Dutch rebels at the Capo, August 29. 
Ibrahim Pa.slia viceroy of Egypt, September 1. BomboTdment and 
capture of Messina by General Filangiori, September 2-7. Bom- 
hardment of Mooltan by the English begun, September 12 ; siege 
raised, Soptombor 22. Prince Louis Napoleon again elected deputyto 
National Assembly (for six departments), September 20. Death 
of Lord George Bentinok, Soptombor 21 (bom, 1802). The Ban 
Jollachich defeated near Buda by Hungarians, September 29. 
Insurrection at Vienna, October 6, Flight of the emperor, October 
7. Vienna assaulted by Prince Windisengratz, October 28 ; taken, 
November 1. Constitution of French Eopuhlic adopted, November 
4. Repulse of Sikhs before Mooltan, November 7. General Wrangel 
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enters Berlin and expels Assembly, IsToTenaber 10. Death, of Ibra- 
him Pasha, hTovemher 10. Assassination of Count Eossi, first minis- 
ter to Pius IX. at Rome, lTovemberl5. The Pope accepts a demo- 
cratic ministry. Flight of the Pope in disguise to Gaeta, hTovemher 
24. Death of Lord Melbourne, November 24 {bom, 1779). Abdi- 
cation of emperor Ferdinand I. in favour of his nephew Francis 
Joseph, December 2. The king of Prussia dissolves the Constituent 
Assembly, and publishes a constitution, December 5. Provisional 
government at Rome appointed by the Chambers, December 11. 
JeUachich defeats Hungarians at Weisburg, December 18. Loms 
Napoleon president of the French Republic, December 20. Defeat 
of Hungarians by General Schhck at Kasehau, December 21 ; again, 
at S 2 akszo, December 28 ; and at Mohr, December 29. Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair published. Lowell’s Bigloio Payers. Mill’ s Political 
Economy. Mrs Gaskell’s Mary Barton. 

1849. Mooltan stormed by General Whish, January 2. Buda- 
Pesth taken by Windischgi-atz, January 5. Lord Gough defeats 
the Sikhs at ChiUianwallah, January 13. Constituent Assembly 
meets at Rome, February 5. Flight of grand duke of Tuscany, 
provisional government at Florence, February 7. Republic pro- 
claimed at Rome, Feb. 8. Lord Gough routs the Sikhs at Gujerat, 
February 21. French and English ultimatum to the king of Naples, 
February 26 ; accepted, March 4. Gold rush on California, sprmg 
General Taylor president of United States, March 4. Dissolution 
of Austrian Diet, new constitution published, March 7. The 
Sicilians reject the ultimatum of mediating powers, March 9. 
Sardinia resumes hostilities with Austria, March 12. Death of 
Mezzofanti, March 15 (bom, 1774). Eadetzky defeats the Sar- 
dinians and takes possession of Mortara, March 21; defeats them at 
Novara, March 23. Abdication of Charles Albert in favour of his 
son, Victor Emmanuel, March 24. Annexation of the Punjab to 
British India, March 29. The Grand Duke of Tuscany recalled, 
April 12. The Danes defeated at Duppeler heights, April 13. 
Independence of Hungary proclaimed ; Kossuth appointed governor, 
Apiil 14. The Germans enter Jutland, Apnl 20. Siege of Komom 
raised, and Buda-Pesth evacuated by Austrians, Apnl. Alessan- 
dria occupied by Austrians, April 24. Insurrection at Montreal, 
April 26. Occupation of Civita Vecchia by French troops xmder 
General Oudinot, April 26. Insurrection at Dresden, May 3 , city 
bombarded by Russians and Saxons, May 7; insurrection suppressed, 
May 10. Leghorn taken by Austrians, May 12, 13 ; and Bologna, 
May 16. Buda stormed by Gorgei, May 21. Death of Maria 
Edgeworth, May 21 (born, 1767). Siege of Rome by French begms, 
June 3. Death of countess of Blessington, June 4 (bom, 1789). 
Barricades and fighting in Paris, June 14. Death of ex-president 
Polk, June 15. The Russians invade Hungary, June 17. Capitu- 
lation of Ancona, June 18. Alessandria evacuated, June 19. 
Defeat of Gorgei at Szered by the Russians, June 21. The Prussians 
defeat the Baden insurgents and enter Heidelberg and Mannheim, 
June 23. Carlsruhe occupied by Prussians, March 23. Death of 
K. G. Zumpt, June 25 (born, 1792). Surrender of Rome, entrjr of 
the French, July 3. The Danes defeat the Germans besie^ng 
Fredorioia, July 6. Bombardment of Pesth begun, July 11. Battle 
of Waitzcn, July 14-17. Restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope iiroclaimecl, July 15. Hungarians defeated by Russians at 
Schiissburg, July 31. Judgment in Court of Arches in “ Gorham 
Case,” adverse to plaintiff, Aug. 2. Death of Mehomet Ali, August 
2 (born, 1769). Treaty of Milan between Austria and Sardinia, 
August 6. Defeat of Hungarians by Haynau at Temeswar, August 9. 
Kossuth resigns governorship; Gorgei appointed dictator. Aug 11. 
Surrender ol Gorgei and the Hungarian army to the Russians, August 
13. Surrender of Venice to Austrians, August 22. Hayti pro- 
claimed an empire under Soulouque, Au^st 26. Riot at Montreal, 
September 15. The Porte refuses to give up Hunganan refugees 
demanded by Persia and Austria, September 16. Surrender of 
Koinorn to Austrians, September 28, Execution of Batthyany at 
Pesth, October 6, Death of E. A. Poe, October 7 (horn, 1811). 
Death of Etty, November 13 (born, 1787). Death of the queen- 
dowager Adelaide, Decemher 2 (bom, 1792). Death of SirM, I. 
Brunei, Decemher 12 (horn, 1769). Cholera in London, The Queen’s 
Colleges, Ireland, and Encumbered Estates Court, opened. Dis- 
covery of Lake N’gami by Livingstone. Macaulay’s History of 
England,, vols. i. and ii. puhlishea (completed, 1862). Lytton’s 
TAe Oaxtons. Notes and Queries begun. 

1850. Blockade of the Pirasus by Admiral Sir ’William Parker, 
January 18-March 1. Death of CEhlenschlager, January 20 (horn, 
1779). Death of Francis Jeffrey, January 26 (hom, 1773.) Treaty 
for German Union concluded between Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wiirtemherg, February 27. Jud^ient in Gprharti Case 
reversed by Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, March 8. 
Party processions in Ireland prohibited "by Act passed March 12. 
North German parliament opened at Erfurt, March 20. Death 
of J. 0. Calhoun, March 31 (born, 1782). Death of Wmrdsworth, 
April 24 (bom, 1770). Greek Government submits to English 
demands, April 26, 26. Tenant Right agitation in Ireland, 
summer. Death of Sir Roberi: Peel, July 2 (born, 1788). 
Peace between Denmark, Prussia, and the German Confedera- 


tion, July 2. Death of President Taylor, July 9 ; vice-presi- 
dent Filmore succeeds him. Death of Neander, July 14 (born, 
1789), Cracow burnt, July 18. Victory of the Danes over the 
Scbleswig-Holsteiners at Idsted, July 25. Death of Balzac, 
August 18 (bom, 1799). Death of Louis Philippe, August 26 (born, 
1773), jBIight of elector of Hesse Cassel, Septemte 13 ; he is 
restored, December 27. Victory of the Danes at Missunde, Septem- 
ber 13. Pius IX. estabhshes Catholic hierarchy in England, Sep- 
tember 24. Alliance between Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiii- 
temberg, October 4. California admitted a State of the Union. 
First submarine telegraph between England and France laid. Bn- 
tannia Bridge, Menai Strait, opened. North-west Passage dis- 
covered by M'Clure. Wordsworth’s Prelude pubhshed. Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam. DobeR’s The Roman. Carlyle’s Latter Bay Pani- 
phlets. Thackeray’s Pendennis. Dickens’s David Copjperfield. 
Wagner’s Lohengrin produced 

1861. Death of J, J. Audubon, January 27 (hom, 1780.) Occu- 
pation of Hamburg by Austrians, Januaiy 29. Occupation of Lii- 
beek, Febmary 4. Gold-digging commenced in Australia, Febraary. 
Death of Oersted, March 9 (hom, 1777). Insuri’ection at Lisbon under 
Saldanha, April 10. The London Great Exhibition opened. May 1 
(closed, October 11). Rebellion in South China, June, Evacuation 
of Cassel by Austro-Bavarian army begun, August 1. Death of J, 
Fenimore Cooper, September 14 (hom, 1789). Return of Prince 
Metternich to Vienna, September 23. Capitidation of Orihe at Monte 
Video, October 7 ; the cify entered by Urquiza, October 8. Death of 
dnehess of AngoulSme, October 19. Death of Marshal Soult, Nov- 
ember 26 (bom, 1765). Coup d’Etat at Paris, Decemher 2, 3. Death 
of Turner, Decemher 19 Cborn, 1775). Louis Napoleon elected 
president of French Republic for ten years, Decemher 20, 21. Dis- 
missal of Lord Palmerston from of6.ee, Decemher 22. Ecclesiastical 
Titles Assumption Act passed. Owens College, Manchester, 
founded. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics published. Rnskin’s 
Stones of Venice (1851-1853) Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling. 

1852. New constitution published by LouisNapoleon, January 14. 
The property of the Orleans family confiscated, January 22. Ur- 
quiza defeats Rosas, February 3, and occupies Buenos Ajres, Feh- 
raaiy 4. Holstein evacuated by Austiians, February. Resignation 
of the Russell ministry, February 21. Fii-st Dei by administration 
formed, February 27. Death of Thomas Moore, February 26 (bom, 
1779). Death of Prince Schwarzenber^ April 6 (bom, 1800). 
Martaban and Rangoon captured by the English, April 6 and 14. 
Treaty of London respectingDenmark and the duchiea. May 8. Pegu 
taken by the English, June 4. Urquiza provisional director of 
Argentine Confederation, June 28. Death of Henry Olay, June 29 
(bom, 1777). Prome taken by the English, July 9, afterwards evacu- 
ated; retaken, November 21. Treaty recognizmg the independence 
of Paraguay, July 17. Deposition of Urqmza, September 10. Death 
of the duke of ’Wellington, September 14 (horn, 1769). Death of 
Daniel Webster, October 24 (bom, 1782). Plebiscite in France as 
to re-estahlishment of the empire, November 21, 22. Louis Napo- 
leon proclaimed emperor as Napoleon III., December 2. Resigna- 
tion of the Derby ministry, Decemher 17. Annexation of Pegu to 
British India, Decemher 20. Coalition ministry under the earl of 
Aberdeen, Decemher 27. Representative constitation granted to 
New Zealand. University of Sydney opened. Drainage of lake 
of Haarlem, 1849-1862 Deutsches Wdrterlnich of J. and W. 
Grimm begun. Thackeray’s Esmond published. Mrs Stowe’.s 
Uncle Toms Calin 

1853. Revolution in Mexico, January. Marriage of Napoleon 
III. to Eugenie de Montijo, January 29, Termination of the Kaffir 
war, February 22. General Pierce president of the United State.s, 
March 4. Nanking taken by the Taepings, March 21. General 
Santa Anna president of republic of Mexico, April 1. Death of 
Tieck, Apnl 28 (bom, 1773). Prince Menschikon ;preseiits Russian 
ultimatum to the Porte, May 6 ; leaves Constantinople, May 21. 
Russian army crosses the Pruth, July 2, Cholera breaks out in 
England, September 4. Shanghai taken by the Taepings, S^itein- 
bery. Death of Arago, October 2 (bom, 1786). English and French 
fleets enter the Dardanelles, October 22. War between Russia and 
the Porte begins, October 23. Russians enter Danuhian principali- 
ties, November. Destruction of Turkish fleet at Sinope by Admiral 
Nachimoff, November 30, Maurice’s Theological Essays published. 
Ritter’s QeschvMe der Philosophie completed. Lytton’s My Novel. 

1864. French and English fleets enter the Black Sea, January 4. 
Declaration of war agamst Russia by France, Maro'h 27, by Eng- 
land, March 28, Death of John ’Wilson (Christopher North), 
April 3 (hom, 1786). Treaties of aUiance between England and 
France signed, April 10, and between Austria and Prussia, April 
20. Bombardment of Odessa by French and English, fleets, April 
22, Death of marquis of Anglesey, April 29 (bom, 17 68). Death of 
James Montgomery, April 30 (born, 1771). Silistria unsuccessMIy 
besieged ’by Russians, May 17 to June 16. The allies land at Tama, 
May 29, Treaty of Washington signed, June 7. Opening of 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, June 10. Insurrection in Spain under 
O’Donnell, June 27. Battle of Giurgevo, July 8. Bomarsnud 
taken by allies, August 16. Death of Sohelling, August 20 (bom, 
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1775). Occupation of BucTiarest by Austrians, September 6. 
Landing of tbe allies in the Crimea, September 14. Battle of the 
Alma, September 20. Occupation of BalaMava by the allies, Sep- 
tember 28 Bombardment of Sebastopol begins, October 171 
Battle of Balaklava, October 26 ; of Inkerman, Novejnher 5. Oeath 
of Charles Kemble, KTovember 12 (born, 1775). Death of Lockhart, 
November 25 (born, 1794) Treaty of aUiance between Ansttua, 
England, and France, December 2. Dogma of the ImmacTdate Con- 
ception promulgated at Rome, December 8. Lake dwellmgs dis- 
covered in Switzerland. Armstrong gun made. Murdusons 
,9j7ima published. George Sand’s Eistoire de vm Vw. 

1855. Sardinia joins the allies, January 26. The Palmerston ad- 
ministration in office, February 6. Death of the emperor Nicholas 
of Paissia, March 2. Defeat of the Taepings at Canton, March 6. 
Death of Charlotte Bronte, March 31 (born, 1816). Universal Ex- 
hibition opened at Paris, May 15. Newspaper stamp abolished in 
Great Britain, June 15. Death of Lord Raglan, June 28 (bom, 
1788). Death of Sir W. E. Parry, July 8 (horn, 1790). ^ Battle of 
the Tchernaya, August 16. Concordat between Austria and the 
Holy See, August 18. Stoiming of the Malakoff and Redan, Sep- 
tembers j sonthside of Sebastopolevacuatedbythe Russians. Defeat 
of the Russians before Kars, September 29. Death of Sir 'William 
Molesworth, October 22 (horn, 1810). Capitnlatioii of Kars 
to General Mourayieff, November 28. Visit of King Victor 
Emmanuel to Queen Victoria, November SO to December 6. Death 
of Samuel Rogers, December 18 (born, 1762). Bessemer’s process 
for manufacture of steel patented. Niagara Railway Suspension 
Bndge completed. Milman’sZftiira C/irisiiamiSj/pnbRshed, Tenny- 
son’sifaiwZ. Thackeray’s PAe NfiMicowes. Saturday Rcvieio'h^gan. 

1856. Vienna protocol as basis of peace with Russia signed, 
February 1. Annexation of Oudhto fetish India, February 7. 
Death of Heine, Fehruary 17 (born, 1800). Lord Canning 
governor-general of India, Fehruary 29. Free State Legislature 
m Kansas constituted, March 4. Treaty of Paris signed, March 
30, Kansas refused admission into the Union, Apm 11. Death 
of Sir William Hamilton, May 6 (bom, 1788). Death of Augustin 
Thierry, May 21 (bom 1795). Evacuation of the Crimea by allies, 
July 12. Death of Schumann, July 29 (bom,_ 1810). Coronation 
of the czar, Alexander II., September 7. Seizure of a “lorcha” 
under British flag by Chinese, October 8. Herat taken by Persians, 
October 13. War proclaimed against Persia by governor-general of 
India, November 1. Bombardment of Canton by Brittsh fleet, 
November 3, Death of Paul Delaroche, November 4 (horn, 179p. 
Capture of the Bogue Forts, Canton, November 12, 13. Bushii-e 
taken by Bntish torae, December 10. Death of Hugh Miller, 
December 24 (born, 1802). ilrs Browning’s Atcrora LeigJt pub- 
lished. Finlay’s History of Greece Fronde’s History of England, 
vol. i. (completed, 1869), Max Muller’s Qomparative Mythology. 

1867. Assassination of the archbishop of Paris (Sibour), January 

3. Mutinies of Sepoy regiments at Barrackpore, Berhampore, 
and Lucknow, Jannai’y-May. General Ontram defeats Persians 
at Khooshab, Febniary 8. Treaty of peace with Persia, March 

4. James Buchanan president of United States, March 4. Abo- 
lition of the Sound dues, March 14, Mutiny of Sepoys^ at 
Meemt, May 10,11. The mutineers at Delhi, Majr 11. Mutiny 
at Lucknow, May 30. Mutineers under Nana Sahib repulsed at 
Cawnpore by Sir Hugh "Wheeler, June 7. Death of Douglas Jerrold, 
June 8 (born, 1803). Capitulation of Eui'opeans at Cawnpore to 
Nana Sahib, June 25. Massacre of women and children at Cawn- 
pore, July 15. Death of Bdranger, July 16 (hom, 1780), General 
Havelock enters Cawnpore, Julyl7. Death of Eugene Sue, August 
3 (born, 1804), Visit of Napoleon III. and the emiwess to Queen 
Victoria, August 8. Attempt to lay first Atlantic telegraph cable 
fails, August 11. Death of Comte, September 6 (born, 1798). 
Delhi stormed by Generals ’Wilson and Nicholson, September 
14-20. Relief of Lucknow by General Havelock, September 25. 
Meeting of Napoleon III, and Alexander II. at Stuttgart, Sep- 
tember 25. The garrison of Lucknow rescued by Sir Colin Campbell, 
November 22. Death of Sir Henry Havelock at Alumbagh, Nov- 
ember 25 (born, 1795). Bombardment and capture of Canton 
by English and French, December 28, 29. Civil war in Kansas, 
end of December. Social Science Association founded. Mont Cenis 


tunnel begun. Tregelles’ edition of the Greek Testament, 1867- 
1872. Livingstone’s Missionary Travels published. 

1858. Deam of Marshal Radetzky, January 5 (hom 1766). 
Orsini attempts to assassinate Napoleon HI,, January 14. Launch 
of the Great Eastern, ” January 31. Resignation of Lord Pahner- 
ston, Fetaary 20. The Derby ministry installed, February 
27. The Livingstone expedition sails, March 10. Siege of Lucknow 
begins, March 8; the town taken, March 19-21. Minnesota ad- 
mitted a State of the Union, May 11. Capture of the Pdho 
forts by English and French, May 19. Great eruption of Vesuvius 
begins. May 21. Gwalior retaken by Sir Hugh Rose, andSindia 
reinstated, June 19. Treaty of Tientsin, concluded, June 26. 
Property qualification of members of parliament abolished by Act 
passed, June 28. Jews Relief Act passed, July 28. Visit of the 
Qiieen and the Prince Consort to Napoleon III. at Cherbom-g, 


August 4, 5 Death of George Combe, August 14 (born, 1788). 
Atlantic cable completed, and first message received, August 20. 
The Danubian Principalities constituted, August 20, Commercial 
treaty between Great Britain and Japan signed, August 26. 
(Jovemment of India transferred from the Company to the Crown, 
September 1. Death of Robert Owen, November 17 (born about 
1770). Trial of Count de Montalembert at Paris, _ November 25. 
Donati's comet discovered, June 2. Lake Victoria Nyanza dis- 
covered by Speke, First vol. of Buckle’s Introduction to the History 
of Civilization published (vol, ii., 1861). Tennyson’s Idylls of 
the King (first series). Oarlyle'sFre^^c^■^c7l; the Great (completed, 1865). 

1859, Miramon president of Mexico, January6. Death of Henry 
Hallam, January 21 Cborn, 1778). Celebration of centenary of the 
birth of Burns, January 25. Death of "W. H. Prescott, January 
28 (born 17'96). Oregon admitted a State of the Union, Feb- 
niary 12. Ultimatum of Austria, demanding disarmament of 
Sardinia, April 23, Death of Dr Lardner, April 29 (bom, 1793). 
Revolution at Florence, flight of the grand duke of Tuscany, 
April 27. Declaration of war against Austria by Victor Emmanuel, 
April 27. The Austrian army crosses the Ticino, April 29- 
Declaration of war against Austria by Napoleon III., May 3. 
Death of Alexander von Humboldt, May 6 (born, 1769). Battle 
of Montebello, May 20. Ganbaldi occupies Como, May 27. Battle 
of Magenta, June 4, Death of David Cox, June 7 (born, 1783). 
Entry of Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel into Milan, June 8. 
Annexation of Lombardy to Sardinia proclaimed. Death of Prince 
Metternieh, June 11 (born, 1778). Resignation of the Derby 
ministry, June 17. Palmerston ministry, June 20. Repulse of 
French and F.ngliah squadron on the Peiho, June 24, 25. Battle 
of Solferino, June 24. Volunteer movement in England, June. 
Meeting of the Emperors Francis Joseph and N^meon HI. at 
ViUafranca, July 7. Treaty signed, July 11. Confiscation of 
Church property in Mexico by Juarez, July 13. Acts for estab- 
lishment of reserve forces of seamen and soldiers passed, August 
13. Schamyl captured by the Russians, August 26. _ Concordat 
between Rome and Spain, August 26. Death of Leigh Hunt, 
August 28 (bom, 1784). Death of Isambard K. Brunei, September 
15 (born, 1806). Death of Robert Stephenson, Octo'ber 12 (born, 
1803). Negro insurrection at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, under John 
Brown, October 17 ; Brown hanged, December 2. Spain declares war 
against Marocco, October 22. Death of Ludwig Spohr, October 22 
(born, 1784). Treaty of Zurich signed, November 10. Death of 
"Washington Irving, November 28. Sardinian constitution pro- 
claimed, December 7- Death of De Quincey, December 8 (born, 
1786). Death of Lord Macaulay, December 28 (bora, 1800). The 
Victona Bridge, Montreal, opened. Lake Nyassa explored by 
Livingstone. George Eliot’s Adam Bede published. Darwin’a 
OHgin of Species. Eivald’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel completed. 
Sir. W. Hamilton’s Lectures on Metapliysios (cornploted, 1861). 
Thackeray’s Virgimans. Oomhill Magazine C3tablisnecl._ ■ 

1860. General Prim defeats the Moors at Castillejos, Janu- 
ary 1. Count Cavour president of the council in new king- 
dom of Italy, January 21, Treaty of commerce between Great 
Britain and France signed at Paris, January 23. Totuan taken 
by O’Donnell, February 6. Death of Sir William Napier, Fehru- 
ary 12 (horn, 1785). Ultimatum of Great Britain sent to Chinese 
Government, March 8. Insun’cction in Sicily, March 16, Death 
of Mrs Jameson, March 17 (born, 1796). Annexation of Tuscany 
to Sardinia, March 22. Cession of Savoy and Nice to Franco by 
treaty of Turin, March 24, Treaty of iieaco between Spain and 
Marocco, April 26. Death of Tlioodoro Parker, May 10 (born, 
1810). Japanese embassy received at 'Washington, May 14. 
Palermo entered by Garibaldi, May 27. _ Transfer of Savoy and 
Nice to the French empire, Juno 14. First voyage of the “ Great 
Eastern" across the Atlantic, June 17 to 27. Battle of Melazzo, 
June 20. Ma.ssooro3 .of Maronites by the Druses in Syria, May 21 
and July 9. Prince of Wales sails for Canada and the United 
States, July 9. Insurrection at Naples, Augii,st 17. Cai)tnrG of the 
Taku forts by the allied French and English forces, Augitst 21, 
Occupation of Tientsin, August 23. Garibaldi enters Naples, 
September 8, and proclaims victor Emmanuel, September 9. The 
allies advanec on Peking, September 9. Italian troops enter the 
States of the Church, Sopteinber 11. Death of Scliopenhauer, 
Seiitoinbor 21 (born, 1787). Capitnlatioii of Ancona to the Sar- 
dinians, Sonlembor 29. Garibaldi defeats the Neapolitans at the 
Voltumo, October 1. Summer palace of the emperor of China 
sacked by the French, Octolier 0. New eonstitntion of Austrian 
empiin {.slablislied. by imperial diploma, Oetolier 20. Treaty of 

E oaco signed at Peking, October 24. Death of the can of 
lunclonald, October SO (born, 1775). Annexation of the Two Sicilie.s 
to Sardinia announced, November 8. Annexation of territory on 
the Amur by Russia, November 14. Death of Baron Bnnson, Nov- 
ember 28 (horn, 1791). Death of Dr Ferdinand Baur, Docom- 
her 2 (bom, 1792). Secession of South Carolina from the Union, 
December 20. Annexation of the Marches, Umbria, Naples, and 
Sicily to dominions of Victor Emmanuel, Deoembor 26. Spectrum 
analysis established by Bunsen and KirchhoIF. Discovery of oil- 
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■wells in Pennsylvania, Tlie “'Warrior,” first Britidi ironclad 
steamer launched. Essays and Remews pirblislied. Mill’ s On 
Liberty. 

1861. William I. king of Prussia, January 2. Pamine in North- 
western provinces of India, Secession of Mississippi from the 
Union, January 9 ; followed hy that of Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
Lomsiana, and Texas, January lO-Pebruary 1. Kansas admitted 
a State of the Union, January 29. Cession of Mentone and 
Eoquehrune to France, Fehniary 2. Confederate States con- 
stituted under presidency of Jefferson Davis, February 4. Capture 
of Gaeta by General C^aldini, February 13. First Italian parlia- 
ment meets at Turin, February 18. New constitution of Austrian 
empire decieed by patent, February 26. Dakota (U.S ) organised 
as a territory, March 2. Emancipation of tbe serfs in Eussia 
decreed by the Czar, March 3. Abraham Lincoln president 
of United States, March 4. Title of king of Italy conferred 
on Victor Emmanuel, March 17 Annexation of St Domingo to 
Spain, March 18. Bombardment and capture of Fort Sumter, 
C’haiieston, by Confederates, April 12, 13. Secession of Virginia, 
Aiiril 17. Blockade of Southern ports, April 19. Secession of 
Ai kausas. May 6, of Tennessee, May 8, of N. Carolina, May 20. 
Death of Count Cavour, June 6 (bom, 1810). Paper duty in Great 
Britain abolished by Act passed June 12. Confederate States 
lecogiiized as belligerents by Great Bntain and France, June 15 
Death of Lord Campbell, June 23 (born, 1779). Abdul Aziz sultan 
of the Ottomans, June 25. Death of Mrs Bro-wning, June 29 (born, 
1809). Juarez president of Mexico, June 30. Confederate congress 
sits at Richmond, V a. , July 20. First battle of Bull Run (Manassas), 
July 21. Visit of Queen Victona and the Pnnee Consort to 
Ireland, August 21-29. Meeting of Napoleon TIT and the king 
of Prussia at Compifegne, October 6 Seizure of Confederate 
commissioners on board the British steamer “Trent,” Novem- 
ber 8 ; they are sun’endered, December 28. Death of Father 
Lacordaire, November 22 (born, 1802). Italian ambassador leaves 
Madrid, November 26. Jefferson Davis elected president of Confede- 
rate States for six years, November 30. Death of the Prince Con- 
sort, December 14, (born, 1819). Ningpo taken by the Taepings, 
December 23. Principality of Eoumania formed by union of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, December 23. Suspension of cash pay- 
ments in Federal States, December 31. Post-OfBLce Savings Banks 
opened in England. Storm warnings begun by Fitzroy. Stanley’s 
Eastern Church published. Hymns Ancient and Modem. Max 
Muller’s Science of Language. 

1862. Death of Biot, February 3 (born, 1774). Encounter 
between the ironclads “Merrimac” and “Monitor” in the James 
River, March 9. Earl of Elgin governor-general of India, March 
] 2. J apanese embassy received by Napoleon III. , April 13. France 
declares war on Mexico, Apiil 16, Surrender of New Orleans to 
the Fedorals, April 24. Japanese embassy reaches England, April 
30. Opening of International Exhibition, South Kensington, 
May 1 (closed, November 1). Battle of WilHamsburg, May 6. 
Ningpo taken by the allies. May 10. Death of Buckle, May 
29 (born 1822) Battles on the Chickahominy (before Rich- 
mond), June 25 to July 1. Treaty of commerce between Great 
Britain and Belgium, July 23, Death of ex-president Van 
Buren, July 24 (born, 1782) The “Alabama” Confederate 
corvette sails from Liverpool, July 29. Garibaldi occupies 
Catania, August 20. Garibaldi defeated, wounded, and captured 
at Amromonte, August 29. Second battle of Bull Run, August 
30, Confederates invade Maiyland, September 6, 6. Confederates 
defeated at South Mountain, September 14 ; and at Antietam, 
September 17. Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act in United States, 
September 24, Abdication of Otho, king of Greece, October 24. 
Death of Uhland, November 13 (bom, 1787). Battle of Fredericks- 
burg, December 13. Cotton Famine in Lancashire at its hei^t m 
December, Herbert Spencer’s First Frinciples published. Helm- 
holtz’s Die Lehre von den Tonenvpfindungen. 

1863. President Lincoln proclaims the Confederate States to 
bo in rebellion, and declares tlieir slaves free, January 1. Western 
Virginia admitted a State of the Union, January 1. Death of 
Horace Vernot, January 17 (born, 1789). Treaty of commerce 
between France and Italy, January 17. Ismael Pasha viceroy of 
Kgy])t, January 18. Insurrection in Poland, under Lan^ewicz, 
January 22 ; he is defeated, March 19. Rebellion M Maoris m New 
Zealand, January; they are defeated, July 17 and November 20. 
Marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark at Windsor, March 10. Prince William George of Den- 
mark elected king of Greece, March 18. Puebla taken by^ the 
Ib'cnch, March 81. Death of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, April 13 
(born, 1806). Battle of Chancellorsville, General “Stonewall” 
Jackson moitally wounded, May 2 (died, May 9). Puebla, Mexico, 
entered by French under General Forey, May 17. Vicksburg 
attacked by General Grant, May 19 ; surrendered, July 4. Capture 
of Herat by Mahomed Khan, May 26. Death of Dost Mahomed, 
June 9, General Forey enters the city of Mexico, June 10. Battles 
of Qctt 5 '^sbuTg, July 1-3. Death of Mulready, July 7 (bom, 1786). 
SuiTcnder of Port Hudson to the Federals, July 8. Empire of 
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Mexico proclaimed; Maximilian, archduke of Austria, elected 
emperor, July 10. Abolition of tbe Scheldt dues, July 16. 
Chattanooga occupied by Federals, September 10. Battie of 
Chicamauga, September 19, 20. Death of Jacob Grimm, September 
20 (bom, 1785). Dealiof Archbishop Whately, October 8 (bom, 1787). 
Prince of Sonderburg-Glucksburg proclaimed king of Denmark 
as Christian IX., November 16. Prince Frederick of Augustenburg 
claims the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, November 18. Battle of 
Chattanooga, defeat of Confederates, November 24. First Fenian 
Convention meets at Chicago, November 25. Death of Thackeray, 
December 24 (bom, 1811). Colenso’s Pentateuch critically examined 
published. George Eliot’s Bmiola. Renan’s Vie de Jdsus. 

1864 Sir John Lawrence ■nceroy of India, January 12. Ger- 

1 man ultimaLum presented to Denmark, January 16. Austro-Prus- 
sian army enters Holstem, January 21. Evacuation of the Danne- 
werk, Febra^ 6. Visit of Garibaldi to England, April 3-27. 
Seizure of Chincha Islands by Spam, April 14. Capture of Diippel 
by Prussians, Apnl 18 Russian conquest of Circassia completed. 
Death of Meyerbeer, May 2 (bom, 1794), Suspension of hostilities 
m Schleswig, May 12. Death of N. Hawthorne, May 19 (bom, 
1804). Cession of Ionian Islands to Greece, May 28. Aiiival of 
the emperor Maximilian in Mexico, May 29. The “Alabama” sunk 
by the “Kearsage,” off Cherbourg, June 19. Hostilities resumed 
in Denmark, June 26. Nanking taken from the Taepings, July 19 , 
end of the rebellion. Repeal of Fugitive Slave Law, U.S., Jmie 23. 
Belfast Orange riots, August 8-16. Occupation of Atlanta by Fede- 
rals, September 2. Evacuation of Rome by the French in two years 
agreed to, September 15. Death of W. S. Landor, September 17 
(born, 1775), Treaty of peace between Denmark, Prussia, and 
Austria signed at Vienna, October 30 (ratified, November 16) 
Nevada admitted a State of the Union, October 31, Death of 
David Roberts, R.A., November 25 (born, 1796), Savannah 
occupied by General Sheman, December 21. Geneva Convention 
for relief of the wounded m war oiagmated. Dynamite introduced 
hy Nobel Tennyson’s Faoc/i Arden puhhshed. Newman’s ApoZogfia 
pro Vita sua. Taine’s Histoire de la LittbraHre Anglaise. 

1866. Death of Proudhon, January 19 (born, 1809). Treaty of 
peace between Spain and Peru, January 25. Occupation of Charles- 
ton hy General Gillmour, February 17, The first telegram received 
m London direct from Kurrachee, March 1. President Lincoln 
enters upon second term of office, Maich 4. Death of Cobden, 
April 2 (bom, 1804) Richmond entered by General Grant, April 
3. Sumender of General Lee, April 9. Assassination of President 
Lmcoln, April 14 , vice-president Andrew Johnson succeeds him, 
April 15. Paraguay declares war on Argentine Confederation, 
April 16. Alliance between Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentine Con- 
federation, May 1. Capture of President Davis, May 10, and end 
of American war. Itahan seat of government transferred to Florence 
May 11. Death of Isaac Taylor, June 28 (born, 1786). Death a 
Professor Aytoun, August 4 (bom, 1813). Death of Sir William 
J. Hooker, August 12 (born, 1785). Convention of Gastein, re- 
specting Danish duchies, August IL Navigation treaty between 
Great Britain and Prussia, August 16, Rinderpest in England, 
July-October. Arrest of Eenian leaders in Ireland, September 
15. Negro riots at Morant Bay, Jamaica, October 11, Death 
of Lord Palmerston, October 18 (bom, 1784). Earl Russell 
first lord of the treasury, October 19, Leopold 11. king of the 
Belgians, December 10. Commercial treaty between Great Britain 
and Aus'tria, December 16. Slavery abolished in United States, 
December 18. Death of Frederika Bremer, December 81 (bom, 
1802). Lecky’s Rise and Influence of Rationalism published. 
Pusey’s Eirenicon. 

1866. Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, Febraaiy 17. 
Death of DrWhewell, March 6 (bom, 1794). Death of Kehle, 
March 29 (bom, 1792). Alliance between Prussia and Italy signed, 
March 27. Bombardment of V alparaaso hy Spanish fleet, Marm 31 . 
Civil Rights Bill passed by U.S. Congress, April 12. Prince Charle.' 
of Hohenzollem elected hospodar of Eoumania, April 15. Suspen- 
sion of Bank of England Charter Act, May 11 . Fenian, raids into 
Canada, May 31 and June 7. Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act in 
Canada, June 8. Prussia withdraws from Germanic Confederation, 
June 14. Prussians enter Saxony and Hanover, June 15. Austria 
declares war, June 17 ; Prussia, June 18 ; Italy, June 20. Italians 
defeated at Custozza, June 24. Resignation of the Russell ministry, 
June 26. Surrender of Hanoverian army, June 29. Prussians defeat 
Austrians at Sadowa (Kbnig^tz), July 3. Austria cedes Venetia 
to France, July 5. The Derby ministry enter office, July 6. 
Occupation of Frankfort hy Prussians, July 16. Battle of Lissa, 
July 20, Preliminaries of peace signed at Nikolsbm-g, July 26. 
Insurrection in Crete, August. Treaty of peace between Austria and 
Prussia signed at Ikague, August 2l Treaty of peace between 
Austria and Italy signed at Vienna, October 3. North German 
Confederation formed, Auguat-Octoher. Vene'tia united to Italy, 
November 4. Rome evacuated by the French, December 8-11. 
Eece Homo published. Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads. 

1867. DeathofVictorCousin, January 14 (bom, 1792). Schleswig 
Holstein incorporated with Prussia* January 24, Hungarian con- 
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stitutioa restored, February 7. Jii-st passage of a ship though 
the Suez Canal, February 17. Fenian agitation m Ireland, Feb- 
ruary^Marcli. Nebraska admitted a State of the Union, Marcli 1. 
Cession of Eussian America to United States, Marcb 13. Evacua- 
tion of Memco by tke Frenck, Maicb.16. International Eidiibifeon at 
Paris opened, AprE 1 (closed, November 3). Dominion or Canada 
conatitated, Uaxeh 29. Coronation of tie ei^eror and empre^ of ! 
Austria as king and queen of Himgaxy, at Festb, June 8. The 
Livingstone search expedition sails from England, June 9. ihe 
emperor jircviuulTan of Mexico shot at Queretaro, June 19. North 
Gennan constitution promulgated, June 25. Sultan visits Paris, 
June 30 ; London, July 12. New Keform BEl passed for England, 
August 15 (for Scotland and Ireland, July 13, 1868). Death of 
Faraday, August 25 (bom, 1791). Prussian garrison withdrawn from 
Luxembourg, September ^ First detachment|of British expedition 
against Abyssinia leaves' Aden, September 28. Jnarea re-elected 
president of Mexico, October, Garibaldi occupies Monte Kotondo, 
and threatens Eome, October 26. French troops enter Eoiup, 
October 30. Italian troops pass Eoman frontier, October 30. 
Garibaldi defeated atMentana, Novembers , arrested, November 4, 
Annexation of Cochin China to France. Chaucer Society established 
in London. First vol. of Freeman’s Norman Conquest published 
(completed, 1876). ». « 

1868. Death of Brewster, February 10 (bom, 1781.) Occupation 
of Asuncion, Paraguay, by the allies, February 21. Eesignation of 
Lord Derby, February 24 Impeachmeut of President Johnson, 
February 25. Magdala bombarded and taken by Sir E. Napier, 
King Theodore med, April IS. Death of Marshal Narvaez, 
AprS 23 (bom, 1800). Death of Lord Brougham, May 7 (horn, 
1779). Samareand occupied by Eussians, May 14. Death of ex- 
president Buchanan, June 1 (born, 1791). Prince Michael III. 
of Servia assassinated at Belgrade, June 10 ; Milan Obrenovich 
proclaimed prince, July 2. Humaita evacuated by Paraguayans, 
June 25. C&bul recovered by Shere Ali, August 14. Insurrection 
in Spain, September 18. Death of Dean Milman, September 24 
(bom, 1791.) Battle of Alcolea, September 28. Queen Isabella 
leaves Spain, September 30. Gener^ Prim received at Madrid, 
October 7. Death of Eossini, November 13 (bom, 1792). Eesig- 
nation of Disraeli, December 2. The Gladstone ministiy in office, 
December 9. ParagUOTan army defeated and destroyed at Villeta, 
December 11. Lord liayo, governor-general of India, December 20. 

1869. Death of Lamartine, February 28 (bom, 1792). General 
Grant president of United States, March 4. Hudson's Bay 
Territory ceded to the crown, April 9. Marshal Serrano regent 
of Spain, June 18. Irish Church Disestablishment Act passed, 
July 26. Valencia seized by Eepubheans, October 11; stormed by 
Government froops, October 16. Death of Sainte-Beuve, Oct 13 
(bom, 1804). Death of the earl of Derby, October 23 (born, 1799). 
Formal opening of the Suez Canal, November 17. Pacific Eailway 
completed. Lecky’s Eiiro^san Morals published. 

1870. President Lopez, of Faraway, defeated and killed 
at battle of Aqnidaban, March 1. Death of Charles Dickens, 
June 9 (born, 1812). Abdication of Isabella II. of Spain, Juno 
25. Spanish crown offered to Prince Leopold of HohenzoUem- 
Sigmamgen, July 4. Proposal denounced by French Government, 
July 6. Infallibility of the Pope voted by the Vatican 
Coimcil, July 18. France declares war against Prussia, July 
19. .Abrogation of the concordat with Austria, July 30. Tlio 
Irish Land Act passed, AiiOTst 1. Attack on Saarbnick by the 
hkench, August 2. French defeated at Woerih and Speichem, 
August 6, Elementary Education Act for England and Wales 
piissed, August 9. Fall of the OUivier ministry in France, August 
9 ; Count Palikao first minister. Defeat of French at Gravelotto, 
August 18. Battle of Sedan, September 1. Surrendor of Napoleon 
to the king of Prussia ; capitulation of tho French army, 
r, , g_ Eevolution at Paris.^ Eepublic proclaimed, 


September 4, Flight of the empress. Italian troops enter Papal 
territory, September 17. Paris invested by Germans, Septembei 
19. Eome occupied by Italian troops, September 20. Capi- 
tulation of Strasburg, September 28. Versailles the head- 
fluaxteia of kiiig of Prussia, October 5. Eome and the Papal 
States united to the kingdom of Italy, October 9. Orleans 
taken by General Von der Tann, October 11. Death of General 
E. E. Lee, October 13 (bom, 1808). Fall of Metz, October 28. 
Communist insurrection at Paris, October 31 Eussia throws off 
obligations of treaty of 1866 respecting neutrality of the Black Sea, 
October 31. Duke of Aosta elected king of Spain, November 16. 
Bavaria enters North German confederation, November 23. Death 
of Alexandre Dumas, December 6 (bom, 1808). Gennan empire 
declared, December 10. Tours surrandered, but not occupied by Ger- 
mans, December 21. Marshal Prim shot at Madrid, December 28 ; 
died, 30, Mont Denis tunnel completed. 

1 871. Le Mans occupied by Germans, January 1 2. King ‘William 
of Prussia proclaimed emperor of Germany at Versailles, January 
18, Battle of St Quentin, January 19. Bombardment of St, 
Denis begim, January 21. Capitulation of Paris, January 28. The 
army of Bourbaki interned in Switzerland, February 1. National 


Assembly meets at Bordeaux, February 12. M Thieis chief of the 
executive, February 17. Preliminaries of peace signed, February 26 ; 
ratified, March 1. Paris entered by Germans, March 1 ; evacuated, 
March 3 Communist revolution at Paris, March 18. National 
Assembly meets at Versailles, Match 20. The commune proclaimed 
at Pans, March 28. Oaptui-e of Herat, by Yakoob Khan, son of 
Shere Ah', May 6. Treaty of Washin^on, May 8 (ratified, May 
24). Defiinitive treaty of peace between France and Germany, 
May 10 {ratified, May 21). Trial of the Tichborne case in 
Common Pleas begins, May 11; ends, March 6, 1872. Death 
of Sir John Hersohel, May 11 (born, 1792). Death of Auber, 
May 13 (bom, 1784). Pans entered by TersaiEes army, May 22, 
The Tmlenes, Louvre, Palais Eoyal, &c., burnt by communists. 
May ,24. Archbishop of Paris shot, May 24. End of insurrection, 
May 28. Seat of Italian Government transferred to Eome, July 
l'. M. Thiers appointed president of the republic, August 31. 
Purchase system in British army abolished by Eoyal Warrant, July 
20. Death of Paul de Kock, August (bom, 1794). Formal opening 
of Mont Denis tunnel, September 17- Slave emancipation bill 
passed by senate of Brazil, September 27- Chicago burnt, 
October 8-10. ilabama Arbitration Commission meets at Geneva, 
December 18 (award signed, September 14, 1872). ^ Britiish 
Columbia incorporated 'wim Dominion of Canada. Darwin’s Descent 
of Man published George Eliot’s Middlemarch. 

1872. ^Assassination of Lord Mayo in the Andaman Islands, 
February 8 (bom, 1822). Lord Northbiook viceroy of India, 
February 22. Death of Giuseppe Mazzini, March 10, (born, 1805). 
Dutch possessions on the Gold Coast transfen ed to Gieat Britain, 
April 6. Carlist insurrection in Spain, April 22. Great eruption 
of Vesuvius, April '24-May 1. Expulsion of Jesuits by German 
Reichstag, June 19. Death of Pre.sident Juarez, July 18 (born, 1809). 
The Ballot Act passed by English parliament, July 18 Extradition 
treaty beWeen Great ‘Britain and Belgium concluded, July 81- 
Japanese embassy arrives in England, August 17. Eiots at Belfast, 
August 16-22. Death of Dr Merle d’Aubign^, October 19 (born, 
1794). Public gaming tables, Baden-Baden, closed, October 31. 
Commercial treaty between France and England, November 6. 
Island of San Juan evacuated by Bntish troops, according to award 
of German Emperor, November 22, 

1873. Death of Napoleon III. at Chiselhurst, January 9. Death 
of Lord Lytton, January 18 (born, 1805). Abdication of King 
Amadeus of Spain, February 11. Republican govermnont adopted 
by the Cortes, General Grant president of United States (second 
term), March 4. International exhibition at Vienna opened, 
May 1. Death of Dr Livingstone, in Central Africa, May 4, (born 
1813). Death of John Stuart Mill, May 8 (born, 1806). Resigna- 
tion of M. Thiers , Marshal Macmahon president of the French 
Republic, May 24. !A,iitonomy of Egypt conceded by the sultan, 
June 8. Kliiva taken by Russians, June 10. The Ashantees defeated 
by the English at Elniina, June 13. Visit of tho shah of Persia 
to EnglantL June 18-JuIy 6. First reception of foreign ministers 
by emperor, of China at Peldn, Juno 29. Communist lising in 
Spain, Jiriy .10. InsuiTection at Cartagena, July 14. Don Carlos 
re-enters Spain, July 16. Now treaty of commerce between 
England and France signed, July 23, Payment of Alabama 
indemnity by England, September 9. Evacuation of Frouch 
territory by Germans, September 16. Death of Sir Edwin Landseer, 
October 1 (bom, 1802). Trial of Marshal Bazaino begins, Ootolior 
6 ; he is sentenced, Dcoeinbor 10. Encyclical letter of ?iu.s IX. 
against “Old Catbolios,” November 21. Dutch expedition lands 
at Alehin, November 24 Death of Agassiz, December 16 (born, 
1807). , Supreme Court of Judicature Act pa.saod. 

1874. Coup d'Etat at Madrid by General Pavia, Jannaiy 8. 
Marshal Serrano head of the new Government. Surrender of Carta- 
gena, January 12. Caiituro of Ooomassie by Sir G, Wolseley, 
February 4.‘ Death of Strauss, February 8, (born 1808). Resig- 
nation of tho Gladstone ministry, February 17. Mr Disraeli ininio 
minister, February 18. The Tichborne claimant, after 188 days 
trial, is found guilty of perjury, February 28. Death of Charles 
Sumner, March 11 (born, 1811). Visit of tho czar to England, 
May 13-21. Death of Van dc 'Woyer, May 23, (born 1802), 
Marshal Concha killed in engagement with Oiuiists near Eat(dln, 
Juno 28. Spain declared in a state of siege, July 19. Escape, of 
Marshal Bazaina from prison, August 9. Death of Guizot, Hep- 
tember 12 (born, 1787). Ce.S8ion of Fiji Islands to England, 
Soptomher 30. Death of Tischomlorf, December 7 (born, 1815), 
Pi’ince Alphonso nroolaiuiod king of Spain, Deoember 30. Transit 
of Venus, December 9, 'roughened glass invented. Huperuaiural 
Jttclic/ion published. 

1876. UeT>o.sition of the Gaikwar of Tlaroda, Ai)ril 23- Tljo 
Arctic oxpeuitiou (“Al(>rt“ and “Diseovery”) sails from Portsmouth, 
May 29. Great floods at Toulouse, Juno 24 ; and at Buda, Juno 26. 
Citadel of Scod'Urgol, last CarH.st fortiess in Catalonia, sim'cndored, 
August 27. Occupation of Khnkand by Rus-sians, September 16. 
Prince of Wales seta out on visit to Inaia, October 11. Purchase 
by England of Khedive's shares in Suez Canal announced, Novem- 
ber 26, Tennyson’s Qmn Mary publishetl, (W. L, E. 0,) 
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CHEONOMETER, a watch, of special construction to 
measure time witligreat accuracy, ch.iefly used in determining 
the longitude at sea. See Clocks and Watches. 

CHRUDIM, a town in Bohemia, Austria, situated on 
the Chrudimka, a tributary of the Elbe, about 63 miles 
E.S.E. of Prague. It is the capital of a circle, and has a 
district court-house. There are five churches in the town, 
besides a monastery of the Capuchins, a high school, an 
infirmary, and an alms-house. Calico-printing is carried 
on to some extent. Population, &400. 

CHRYSIPPUS (c. 280—206 b.o.), one of the greatest of 
the Stoics, was born probably in 280 b.o., at Soli, in 
Cilicia. Being robbed of his property, he visited Athens, 
and attended the lectures, possibly of Zeno, and certainly 
of Cleanthes. The latter he succeeded as recognized chief 
of the school. He is also said to have been instructed in 
the doctrines of the Middle Academy by Arcesilaus and 
Lacydes. Chrysippus was the author of a prodigious number 
of works, which, though extremely prolix and disfigured by 
great obscurity and carelessness of style and language, were 
distinguished by extensive learning and considerable 
acuteness. But nothing has come down to us except small 
fragments, and from these it is difficult to discover what 
doctrines are originally due to Chrysippus. We know, 
however, that he made considerable emendations on the 
theory of Zeno and Cleanthes. With regard to the relation 
of moral to physical science, he reversed their conclusion, 
adopting the view, which from that timebecame characteristic i 
of Stoicism, that, as the sole aim of philosophy is to dis- 
cover man’s duty, ethics is the only science that is of real 
importance in itself, while physics is to be regarded merely 
as an aid to its study. He improved on the crude theory 
of perception which had been held by his predecessors, who 
compared the action of the object on the mind to that of 
the seal on the wax, arguing that this would do away with 
the possibility of the simultaneous perception of more than 
one object, and denying that the mental modification re- 
sembles the object. He also finally determined the Stoical 
theory of the criterion of truth, which, according to him, 
is irresistible conviction. Much attention was paid by 
Chrysippus to formal logic. He held that the hypothetical 
syllogism is the original type of syllogistic inference, and 
he devoted the most elaborate study to its various forms. 
He drew up a scheme of the categories, — making the highest 
Substance (to woKct/iei/or); the next, Form, or essential 
attribute ; the third, variety, or that non-essential attribute 
which is at the same time independent of all but the object 
itself; the fourth, Variety of Relation, or that non-essential 
attribute which depends on the relation of the object to 
some other object. Chrysippus also gave some attention, 
to linguistic, and. especially to grammdtical investigations. 

The explanation of the universe adopted by Chrysippus 
is that of the rest of his school. The real is the corporeal; 
man and the world are all that exists. In each there is 
that which is inert, and also the informing soul or vivifying 
fire. The soul of the universe is God, or Destiny. Each 
human soul is part of the universal soul, in which, according 
to the view originated by Chrysippus, the' souls of aU, except 
the wise, are again swallowed up at death. The universe 
is perfect. So-called physical evil is none.’ Moral evil 
is the necessary complement of good, and is turned by 
Providence into good. All is the result of perfect law. 
Yet Chrysippus employed all his subtilty to establish the 
freedom of the will. Another inconsistency was his reliance 
on divination, which he strove to explain on a theory of 
natural causation. The stories of the gods Chrysippus 
regarded as symbolical myths; and of many of them he 
attempted ingenious explanations.’ 

In morals Chrysippus somewhat modified the extreme 
theory of the earlier Stoics. He admitted between the good 
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and the bad a third class of things — the indifferent, and 
even avowed that it is foolish not to desire health, and 
riches, and honour. In practice a man of unsullied 
purity, he felt bound to conclude, from the theory that the 
lower animals live according to nature, that incest and 
many other crimes, and acts so repulsive as the devouring 
of the bodies of the dead, are natural, and therefore not to 
be blamed. 

See Diogenes Laertius; Plutarch, De Stoicorum RepugTumtiis ; 
Petersen, Philosophies Ghrysippece Fmdamonta, (Altona, 1827) ; 
Baguet, Oommentatio ele Ohrysippi vita, docirirut, et religuiis 
(Louvain, 1822); Hagedom, Moralia Ohrysippea, (1685); Richter, 
Do Chrysippo Stoico fastuoso (Leipsic, 1738); Zeller, Stoics, Epicu- 
reans, and Sceptics. 

CHRYSOLORAS, Manuel (c. 1355-1415), a learned 
Greek who was instrumental in spreading Greek literature 
in the West, was born at Constantinople, about 1355, of a 
distinguished family, which had removed with Constantine 
to Byzantium. While stHl very young, he was sent by the 
emperor John Paljeologus to implore the aid of the 
Christian princes against the Turks. After several years 
he returned to Constantinople j but at the invitation of the 
magistrates of Florence, about the year 1395, he became pro- 
fessor of the Greek language m that city, where he taught 
three years. Having visited Milan and Pavia, and resided 
for several years at Venice, he went to Rome upon the 
invitation of Aretino, who had been his disciple, and was 
then secretary to Gregory XII. In 1408 he was sent to 
Paris on an important mission from Manuel Palseologus, 
the Greek emperor. In 1413 he was appointed by Pope 
Martin V. on an embassy to the Emperor Sigismund, of 
which the object was to nx a place for the assembling of a 
general council. It was decided that the meeting should 
take place at Constance ; and Chrysoloras.was on his way 
thither, having been cbosen to represent the Greek church, 
when he died suddenly on the, 15th of April 1416. Only 
two of hfe works have been printed, viz^., his Brotemata, 
which was for some time the only grammar in use in the 
West, and Bpistolce III. de comparaiione vetem et tmee 
Bomm ; but many others exist in MS. ■ 

CHRYSOSTOM, St John (Xpuo-oo-To^aos, golden-mouth- 
ed), the most famous of the Greek fathers, was born of a 
ncble family at Antioch, the capital of Syria, most probably 
about 347. At the school of Libauius the sophist he gave 
early indications of his mental powers, and would have been 
the successor of his heathen master, had he not been, to 
use the expression of his teacher, stolen away to a life of 
piety (like Augustine, Gregory of Hazianzus, and Theodoret), 
by the influence of his pious mother Anthusa. Imme- 
diately after his baptism by Meletius, the bishop of 
Antioch, he gave up all his forensic prospects, aud buried 
iiimself in an adjacent deserf, wtere for six years he spent 
a life of ascetic self-denial and study. His infirmities, 
however, compelled him to return to the world ; and thu 
authority, of Meletius gained his services to the church. 
On his arrival he was ordained deacon in his thirty-fifth 
year (381), and afterwards presbyter at Antioch. On the 
death of Nectarius he was appointed archbishop of Con- 
stantinople by Eutropius, the favourite minister of the 
Emperor Arcadius. Jle )iad, ten years before this, only 
escaped promotion to the episcopate by a very questionable 
Stratagem, — whiefi, Fowever, he defends in his instructive 
and eloquent treatise Be Sacerdotio. M a presbyter, he 
won Idgh. reputation by his preaching at Antioch, more 
especial^ fcy his hqnijlies on The Statues, a course of 
sermons, (ielivered when the citizens were justly alarmed at 
the project of severe measures being taken against ■ tFem 
by the Emperor Theodosius, whose statues had been 
demolisFed in a riot. 

On the archiepiscopal throne Chrysostom still persevered 
in the practice of monastic simplicity. The ample re- 
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venues vvliicli iiis predecessors iiad consumed in pomp and 
luxury lie diligently applied to fclie establishment of 
hospitals ; and the multitudes who were supported by his 
charity preferred the eloquent discourses of their benefactor 
to the amusements of the theatre or of the circus. His 
homilies, which are still preserved, furnish ample apology 
for the partiality of the people, exhibiting the free commaud 
of au elegant and copious language, an inexhaustible fund 
of metaphors and similitudes, giving variety and grace to 
the most familiar topics, with an almost dramatic exposure 
of the folly and turpitude of vice. His zeal as a bishop 
and eloquence as a preacher, however, gained him enemies 
both in the church and at the court. The ecclesiastics who 
were parted at his commaud from the lay-sisters (whom they 
kept ostensibly as servants), the thirteen bishops whom 
he deposed for simony and licentiousness at a single 
visitation, the idle monks who thronged the avenues to 
the court and found themselves the public object of his 
scorn— all conspired against the powerful author of their 
wrongs. Their resentment was inflamed by a powerful 
party, embracing the magistrates, the ministers, the 
favourite eunuchs, the ladies of the court, and Eudoxia the 
empress herself, against whom the preacher thundered 
daily from the pulpit of St Sophia. A favourable pretext 
for gratifying their revenge was discovered in the shelter 
which Chrysostom had given to four Hitrian monks, known 
as the taU brothers, who, on being excommunicated by 
their bishop, had fled to Constantinople ; and a ready tool 
was found in Theophilus, bishop of the rival city of 
Alexandria, who had driven them from their diocese, and 
had long circulated in the East the charge of Origenism 
against Chrysostom. By his instrumentality a synod was 
called to try or rather to condemn the archbishop; but fearing 
the violence of the mob in the metropolis, who idolized him 
for the fearlessness with which he exposed the vices of 
their superiors, it held its sessions in the suburb of Chal- 
cedon, named the Oak, where Rufinus had erected a stately 
church and monastery. A bishop aud a deacon were sent 
to accuse the archbishop, and presented to him a list of 
charges, in which pride, inhospitality, and Origenism were 
brought forward to procure the votes of those who hated 
him for Ms austerity, or were prejudiced against Mm as a 
suspected heretic. Four successive summonses were 
signified to Chrysostom, but he indignantly refused to 
appear until four of his notorious enemies were removed 
from the council. Without entering into any examination 
of the charges brought before them, the synod condemned 
him on the ground of contumacy; and, hinting that his 
audacity merited the punishment of treason, called on the 
emperor to ratify and enforce their decision. He was 
immediately arrested and hurried to Mcma in Bithynia. 
As soon as the news of Ms banishment spread through the 
city, the astonishment of the people was quickly exchanged 
for a spirit of irresistible fury. In crowds they besieged 
the palace, and had already begun to take vengeance on 
the foreign monks and sailors who had come from Ohalcedon 
to the metropolis, when, at the entreaty of Eudoxia, the 
emperor consented to his recall. His return was graced 
with all the pomp of a triumphal entry, but in two months 
after he was again in exile. His fiery zeal could not blind 
him to the vices of the court ; and heedless of personal 
danger he thundered against the profane honours that were 
addressed almost within the precincts of St Sophia to the 
statue of the empress. The haughty spirit of Eudoxia was 
inflamed by the report of a discourse commencing with the 
words, — “Herodias is again furious; Herodias again dances ; 
she once more demands the head of John ; ” and though 
the report was false, it sealed the doom of the archbishop. 
A new council was summoned, more numerous and more 
subservient to the wishes of Theophilus; and troops of 


barbarians were quartered in the city to overawe the people 
Without examining it, the council confirmed the former 
sentence, and condemned him afresh, for having resumed 
his functions without liheir permission. He was hurried 
away to the desolate town of Cucusus, among the ridges 
of Mount Taurus, with a secret hope, perhaps, that he 
might be a victim to the Isaurians on the march, or to the 
more implacable fury of the monks. He arrived at his 
destination in safety ; and the sympathies of the people, 
which bfl.d roused them to fire the cathedral and senate- 
house on the day of his exile, followed him to his obscure 
retreat. His influence, however, became more powerfully 
felt in the metropolis than before. In his solitude he had 
ample leisure for forming schemes of missionary enterprise ; 
and by his correspondence with the different churches, he 
at once baffled his enemies, and gave greater energy to his 
friends. This roused the emperor to visit Mm with a 
severer punishment. An order was despatched for his 
instant removal to the extreme desert of Pityus ; and his 
guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions that, 
before he reached the sea coast of tke Euxine, he expired 
at Comana in Pontus, in the sixtieth year of his age. His 
exile gave rise to a schism in the church, aud the J ohannists 
(as they were called) did not return to communion with the 
archbishop of Constantinople till the relics of the saint 
were, 30 years after, brought back to the Eastern metropolis 
with great pomp, and the emperor publicly implored for- 
giveness from Heaven for the guilt of Ms ancestors. The 
festival of St Chrysostom is kept in the Greek Church, 
November 13, and in the Latin Church, January 27. 

In his general teaching Chrysostom elevates the ascetic 
element in religion, and in his homilies he inculcates the 
need of personal acquaintance with the Scriptures, and 
denounces ignorance of them as the source of all heresy. If 
on one or two points, as for instance the invocation of 
saints, some germs of subsequent Roman teaching may ha 
discovered, there is a want of anything like the doctrine of 
indulgences or of compulsory private confession. Moroovor, 
in writing to Innocent, bishop of Rome, he addresses him 
as a brother metropolitan, and sends the same letter to 
Venerius, bishop of Milan, and Chromatins, bishop of 
Aquileia. His correspondence breathes a most Christian 
spirit, more especially in its tone of charity towards his 
persecutors ; and Ms line of exegesis, if not acutely 
metaphysical or mystical, is full of good sense and right 
feeling. 

His works are exceedingly voluminous, and consist 
chiefly of homilies, commentaries, smaller treatises, epistles, 
and liturgies. Their excellence is powerfully shown in the 
history of the times, for the illustration of which they afford 
highly valuable materials. The school of Jexegesis formed 
by him, and especially illustrated by such works as his 
commentaries on the Gospel of St Matthew, the Book of 
Acts, the Epistle to the Romans, and other parts of the 
New Testament, is sound, practical, and may (as Dr 
Newman has justly remarked) almost bo called “ English.” 
It was subsequently adorned by the justly honoured namos 
of Theodoret, Theophylact, Euthymiua, and Nicephorus, 
The best edition is that of Bernard de Montfaucon in 1 3 
vols. fob, 1718-1738, reproduced with some improvements 
by the Abb6 Migne (Paris, 1863) ; but this edition is 
greatly indebted to the one issued more than a century 
earlier (1612) by one of the foremost English scholars of 
Ms age. Sir Henry Savile, provost of Eton College, from a 
press established at Eton by himself. It is in eight 
volumes, and is said to have cost its editor £8000. 
Hallam {Idt. of Murope, iii. 10, 11) calls it *'the first work 
of learning, on a great scale, published in England.” 
Numerous MSS. still remain unedited. Some of the 
homilies aud commentaries are translated in tlie Lilmry 
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of the Fathers, publisked at Oxford, and the Greek text 
has been in part re-edited by a scholar who has shown 
a very special aptitude for the work, the Rev. F. Field of 
King’s College, Cambridge. As authorities for the facts 
of his life, the most valuable are the ecclesiastical histories 
of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret ; and amongst the 
moderns, Erasmus, Cave, Lardner, and Tillemont, with the 
more recent church history of Keander, and his monogram 
on the Life and Times of Chrysostom, translated by J. C. 
Stapleton. There has also appeared a valuable German 
biography by Dr Forster •, and a narrative, full of interest 
and told with life-like animation, has been given by the late 
M. Amedde Thierry in the Revue des JDeux Mmdes, and 
since republished (Paris, 1860) in one volume, entitled 
Recits de VHistoire Romaine au cinquilme Sv^de. A grace- 
ful and interesting sketch of the concluding scenes of St 
Chrysostom’s life may be found in Dr Newman’s Historical 
Slcetdies (London, 1873), though that eminent writer seems 
not very favourable to the theology of the Antiochene 
school, or even of Chrysostom himself. Valuable informa- 
tion is given in Professor Bright’s History of the Church 
(Oxford, 1864), and in Canon Robertson’s History of the 
Christian Church (vol. ii , London, 1874). But the best 
special contribution to English literature on the subject is 
St Chrysostom: His Life and Times, by the Rev. W. R. W. 
Stephens (London, 1872). 

CHUB. See An-glijtg. Vol. ii. p. 42. 

CHUBB, Thomas (1679-1746), a well-known deistical 
writer, was the son of a maltster, Henry Chubb, and was 
born in the village of East-Harnham, near Salisbury, on 
the 29th September 1679. His father died in 1688, and 
left in poor circumstances a widotv and four children, of 
whom Thomas was the youngest. All of them were early 
sent to work; and consequently the education which 
Thomas received in his boyhood was of a most elementary 
kind, In 1694 he was apprenticed to a glove-maker in 
Salisbury ; but as the work was afterwards found to be 
unsuitable for him on account of the weakness of his sight, 
he entered the employment of a tallow chandler, and his 
income for many years was derived partly from this source 
and partly from glove-making. Through energy and per- 
severance he succeeded in gaining a fair knowledge of mathe- 
matics, geography, and some other subjects. Theology, 
however, was what chiefly commanded the attention of 
Chubb and his companions, among whom he soems to have 
been the moving spirit. liis intellectual activity, and the 
eagerness he always displayed to gain clear and distinct 
views of any question that occupied him, marked him out 
from the first; and his early habit of committing his 
thoughts to writing gave him a clear and fluent style which 
afterwards found much favour with the public. He made 
his first appearance as an author in the Arian controversy, 
on the side of Whiston. A dispute having arisen among 
his friends ab out Whis ton’s argument in favour of the supre- 
macy of the one God and Father, Chubb was led to write 
an essay which bore the title, The Supremacy of the Father 
Asserted. This, passed round his friends in manuscript, 
created so favourable an impression that the author 
ultimately submitted it to the judgment of Whiston, who 
pronounced it well worthy of publication. After a few 
emendations by "Whiston, it was printed in 1715. A 
number of tracts on various subjects followed, which were 
published in a collected form in 1730. Chubb was now 
regarded as a literary phenomenon. Among other persona 
of eminence, he attracted the attention of Sir^ Joseph 
Jckyll, Master of the Rolls, in whose house he Hved for 
several years. The nature of his position there is not 
precisely known ; but there are stories told of his having 
waited at table as a servant out of livery, and of the 
amusement caused by his short stout figure standing as 


steward at Lis patron’s sideboard. His love of independ- 
ence and retirement drew him back to Salisbury, where by 
the kindness of friends he was enabled to devote the rest 
of hfe days to his favourite studies. He died on the 8th 
February 1746. His moral character was excellent, and 
he is said to have continued a regular attendant on divine 
worship in the parish church, 

Chubb was the author of a very large number of controversial 
tracts. His principal works are— A Discourse Concerning Reason 
(1731), Tlie True Gospel of Jesus Christ (1739), and Tosthumous 
Works, 2 Tols. (1748), The Discourse Concerning Reason aims at 
showing that reason is, or ought to be, a sufficient guide iu matters 
of religion. After defining the terms of this proposition, he pro- 
ceeds to argue that if man is accountable to God for his actions, he 
has a right to possess a power sufficient to discover what he is 
accountable for, and also to discover such motives to right behaviour 
as wiU. counterbalauce those temptations which are unavoidable in 
the present constitution of things. It will not help the case to say 
that man, as originally constituted, had such a power, but lost it 
through Adam’s fall ; since it matters not to mankind whether 
Adam had originally such a power or not. Men cannot justly he 
held accountable if they lost in Adam that power. If the power 
was only impaired through Adam’s sin, and if every man will be 
judged according to the ability he has, then reason is a sufficient 
guide m matters of rehgion. Difficulties which unavoidably arise 
from the constitution of things are only chargeable upon the author 
of that constitution. If divine revelation was meant to supply the 
defect of reason, then millions, whom that revelation, has never 
reached, have been unjustly dealt with. The deficiency being 

¥ 3neral, the revelation should have been given to the whole species. 

lie sufficiency of reason does not make revelation needless, as reason 
may be neglected or abused, and revelation may be needed to bring 
men back to a right use of reason in relirion. True, reason could 
not discover how divine justice is satisfied by the sufferings and 
death of Christ, and how the sinner is justified by faith in Him ; but 
that is repugnant to reason, and can be no part of the genuine 
revelation. One unjust action cannot satisfy justice for another. 
Nor can sin, considered abstractedly from the smner, bo the object 
of favour or displeasure. Only what faith leads to, viz., repentance 
and turnx^ to God, is the true ground of God’s mercy and kindness 
to men. This is most evident to reason when discovered, and must 
therefore be discoverable by reason. If, as is allowed, reason is a 
proper guide in matters of revelation, it should not bo less so in 
matters of religion, for the one seems to be as much within the 
province of reason as the other. At the close Chubh disavows any 
intention to injure divine revelation, or to serve the cause of 
infidelity. The True Gospel oj Christ is characterized by Leohler, 
in Ms QescMchte des englischen Deismus, as an essential moment 
in the Mstorical development of deism. Its leading thought is that 
Christianity is not doctrine, hut life Jesus requires us to regulate 
our life according to the eternal and unchangeable law of action 
which is based on the reason of things. If men, through violation 
of this law, incur God’s wrath, repentance and reformation are the 
only means of obtaining God’s favour and forgiveness. That these 
truths may make a greater impression, the gospel declares that God 
has appointed a day of judgment and retribution. The law of nature, 
is thus the essential content of the gospel. It is no historical 
account of facts, as Christ’s death, resurrection, J&c., for it was 
preached to the poor before these events occurred hTor do the 
private opinions of the evangelists and apostles form any part of the 
gospel. Like Tindal, Chubb comes to the conclusion that the trae 
gospel of Christ is identical with natural religion. The greater por- 
tion of the Posthumous Works is taken up with The Author' s Rare- 
well to his Readers, in wHch he comes to a sceptical conclusion 
regarding a particular providence, the efficacy of prayer, and a 
future state of existence, although he thinks that man’s responsi- 
bility affords some probability of the latter. He rejects the Jewish 
revelation, because it sullies God’s moral character. Mahoiuet- 
anism, he thinks, could not have prevailed by the sword alone ; 
“it must have prevailed to a very great degree^ before the sword 
could have been drawn in its favour. ” He believed there was a 
man Jesus, who collected a body of disciples, and laid a foundation 
for a new sect among the Jews. His objections against the 
prophecies and miracles are often far-fetched, and contain nothing 
beyond what had been urged by previous writers. It lends a 
special interest to Chubb’s representation of primitive Christianity 
that he insists on the fact that it was a gospel for the poor. 
There is thus a democratic tendency in the view he takes of the 
gospel. He represents the rise of deistical notions among the 
artisan class. 

CHUNAR, or Ohhnaeghhe, a town and ancient fortress 
of India, in the district of Mirzapur, in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, situated on the south hank of the Ganges. The fort 
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occupia'ia coDspicuotis site on ttc summit of an abrupt rock 
■vvbicli commands tbs river: It was at one time a place of 
great strength, and still contains a magazine, and is 
fortified with batteries. la the old citadel on height, 
the remains of a Hindu palace with some interesting 
carvings indicate the former importance of the place. 
The town, which consists of one or two straggling streets, 
contains a handsome English church. Chunar is first 
mentioned in the 16th century, when in possession of Sing 
Joanpore. In 1530 it became the residence of Shere 
Khan the Afghan, and forty-five years later' was recovered 
hy the Emperor Akbar after sustaining a siege of six 
months. ■ It fell into the hands of the English under 
General Gamac in 1763 after a prolonged resistance which 
caused considerable loss to the assailants. A treaty with 
the nabob of Ouclh was signed here by Hastings on behalf 
of the East India Company, in September J781. Popu- 
lation, 11,000, 

GHITHD, or Chanb, or Chani)3ia-Baiid at, a Hindu writer 
belonging to the 12 th century, was court-poet to the last 
of the Hindu sovereigns of Delhi. His poem is an encyclo- 
pedic work of immense size.. It iucludes a history, and 
especially an account of the exploits of the author and of 
his master. ,It is still popular among the Rajputs. An 
account of Ohund, with some translations of his poem, is 
given by Colonel Tod, in voL i. of the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

CHUPRAH, a town of India, in the province of Behar, 
Bengal, situated on the north bank of the Ganges, 35 miles 
north-west of Patna. The town contains several mosques 
and pagodas, and some churches. It extends nearly 
a mile along the Ganges, and is not much above the level 
of the river. A considerable trade is carried on by the 
inhabitants in saltpetre, sugar, and cotton. The military 
station is separate from the town. Population about 
30,000. , 

OHXJQIJISAOA, the capital of Bolivia, also known as 
La Plata, Charcas, and Sucre. See Sxtoee. 

CHIJR, the capital of the Swiss canton' of Gxisons, 
otherwise known by the French form of the name, Ooire. 
See OortiE. 

OHXJEOH. All who 'call themselves Christians agree in 
admitting that in the Few Testament (and also, though in 
a more shadowy and less distinct manner, in the Old 
Testament) there is to be found frequent mention of a 
corporate body known as the church, — sometimes spoken 
of more fully as the Church of God, or the Church of 
Christ, It is referred to by its divine Pounder as about 
to be built upon a rock (Matthew xvi 18). In the book 
of Acts it has become a living reality, including apostles, 
elders, and laity, — holding a council, and making decisions 
upon most points of doctrine and of practice (Acts xvi.A-32). 
In tie epistles it is spoken of in terms of great magnificence, 
akin to the glowing language of prophecy, Christ, in His 
glorified humanity, is recognized as its head ; it is in turn 
His body, Eis fulness, and His spouse. 

The . exact ideas > involved in the word church, the 
questions concerning its powers, its nature and essence 
and modes of governance and continuance, its relation to 
Holy Scripture, audits relation to the state — ^have all been 
fruitful' matters of controversy. These questions have 
emerged in a marked manner during the controversy with 
the Gnostics, the controversy with the Fovatians and tho 
Donatisfcs, and those arising out of the Reformation. 
Hence among the 'writings of tho fathers, bearing upon the 
nature of the church, may be specially named those of St 
Irenscus in opposition to the Gnostics, of St Cyprian 
against the Fovatjans, 'and of St Augustine against the 
Dopatis.ts. The relations of 1(1? church to the state became 
subjects of discussiou directly Constantine had made 


Christianity the religion of the empire. These relations 
are illastrated by the history of Arianism; Donatism,' and 
Priscillianism, by the career of St Chrysostom, and by 
the fierce conflicts of the Middle Ages between Guelfs and 
GHbellines — ^the former siding with the Pope, the latter 
with the emperors. The contest between Philip the Fair 
and Pope Boniface, and that of Philip Augustus of France 
and John of England against Pope Innocent III. turned 
upon the same great controversy, Again and again renewed 
during the Middle Ages. Some’ of the most striking 
mediaeval' illustrations of the conflict are to be found in the 
life of Occam, and in the Divina Gommedia of Dante. 
The points in dispute have been! keenly discussed by 
modern historians ; — those of the 18th century, as Hume, 
Henry, Mahly, being strongly on the side of the state; those 
of the 19th, as Guizot, Voigt, Michelet, Palgrave, Arnold, 
Bridges, Mill, and even Macaulay, and, to some ' extent, 
Milmau, more or less emphatically advocating the cause of 
the mediaeval church during at least a portion of the 
struggle. 

The Reformation in great measure turned upon both sets 
of questions, — ^the relation of the church to the Scriptures 
and its relation to the state. Consequently, they occupy 
no small portion both of the controversial literature and of 
the political history of the 16 th 'and 17bh centuries. On 
the religious side they are illustrated by the lives and 
writings of Martin Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, and tho 
Continental Reformers generally, as well by those of Knox 
and of Oranmer in Britain, and of their Roman Catholic 
opponents, such as Ignatius Loyola, and in a later age hy 
Cardinal Bellarmine and by Hooker, by Audrewes and 
others; and on the political side by such events as tho Thirty 
Years’ War, the Spanish Armada, tho Rovolution of 1688. 
The last two centuries have not witnessed any distinctively 
religious war. But these questions underlie the numerous 

concordats ” drawn up between the Church of Rome and 
various states 'in Europe and America, the entire history 
of Gallicanism and Jansenism, the Tractarian controversy 
commencing in England in 1833 a.d., and the contem- 
porary discussion in Scotland, which ended in the Eisruption 
of 1843 and the formation of the powerful and oiiorgotic 
body of Presbyterians, known as the Free Church, The 
disestablishment of the Anglican Church in Ireland raised 
cognate questions, and it is evident that disestablishment, 
already a fact in the United States, in France, in Ireland, 
and in some of the British colonies, may at any moment 
become a question of no slight political importance. 
Among more modern writers who have treated the.so 
questions may be named Bishop Warburtoii, Ee Maislro, 

I the Rev. Sir W. Palmer, Rotbe, Klee, the Abbb Migiiet, 
Mr Gladstone, Dr Arnold, and many more, ospoclally tho 
commentators on creeds and confessions, as Mohlcr, Bishop 
Burnet, Bishop Harold Browne. 

It remain.s to mention a few of the more prominent 
views and definitions xirevalont among leading bodies of 
Christians. 

1. As regards the church triumidiaut there would 
probably he little or no controversy. Tho groat hulk of 
Christians would acknowledge it ns "tlio whole body of 
the glorified, consisting of tho holy angels and of the 
spirits of the just mado perfect who liavo hoou rodeomod 
by the merits (whether foreseen or actually wrought), of the 
divine Head of tlio church, Jeans Christ, tho Jncariuito 
Son of God.” 

2. ^ But concerning tho church on earth, definitions vary 
considerably. In the first place there emerges the impor- 
tant question, whether it is a visible or an invisible body. 
This is not the place to diacuas which is the view set forth 
in Holy Scripture, — that being of courso the very point at 
issue. It must hero suffice to say that tho disciples of 
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Calvin (followed herein by a very large number, probably 
the majority, of purely Protestant communities) maintain 
that it is invisible; while the Lutherans, the Roman 
Catholics, the Oriental Christians, and the great bulk of 
the more famous Anglican divines (in accordance with the 
Anglican formularies) maintain it to be visible. This latter 
view is, it need hardly be said, the one all but universally 
adopted by the fathers and the schoolmen. In one passage, 
however, of his later writings, St Augustine employs an 
expression sro variance with his usual tone, and favourable 
to the Calvinistic view, by calling the church “ the society 
of the predestined.” 

3. The relations considered to exist between the visible 
church and Holy Scripture must necessarily be those of co- 
ordination, or of sub-ordination on one side or the other 
An impartial estimate of the Anglican formularies would 
probably be found to support that view of co-ordinate 
authority of Scripture and the ciiurch which is taken by 
a large body of her divines, such as Bishops Pearson, Bull, 
Kay, Dean J acksou, and others ; though many of her 
adherents would undoubtedly incline, more or less com- 
pletely, to that more Protestant view, which subordinates 
the church to Scripture, a view held most strongly by those 
bodies whose confessions of faith (as, e.g.y the Westminster 
Confession) seem to imply that the books of Scripture 
attest themselves as divine. In the Church of Rome there 
can be no question but that the church is placed above 
Holy Scripture ; for though Scripture proofs of doctrine 
are always, if possible, sought by her controversialists, and 
referred to in her symbolical standards (as, for instance, 
the Tridentine decrees), yet the traditions preserved in the 
church are spoken of as to be venerated not merely as com- 
ments on the meaning of Scripture, but as deserving equal 
honour and reverence with Scripture {Decret. Gone, 
Trident, sessio iv.) On the other hand, the Anglican 
formularies teach that Holy Scripture contains all things 
necessary to salvation (Art. vi.), though the church is 
described as the witness and keeper of Holy Writ and as 
having authority in controversies of faith (Art. xx.). The 
school of Anglicanism represented by Field, Hammond, 
Pearson, Bull, and Bramhall regards a judgmentof thechurch 
universal, such as that of the Council of Nice against Arius, 
as ‘‘irrevocable, irreformable, never to be altered.” (See 
Sir W. Palmer’s Church of Christ, part iv. cb. iv.) The 
EasternjOhurch seems to place the relation of Holy Scripture 
bo itself in almost the same position as this school of 
Anglicans, though it would perhaps lay somewhat stronger 
stress on the insufdciency of Scripture without the voice 
of the teaching and interpreting church. It may be 
remarked that in this, as in other matters, belief has from 
timo to time been greatly influenced by the course of 
events. In the first age of Christianity, before the canon 
of the New Testament was formed, the church is almost 
everything (as Reuss and others have observed), and the 
Bible, which chiefly consisted of the Old Testament, was 
subordinate. By about 200 A.D., when the gospels were 
becoming better known, the relation between Scripture and 
the church appears in patristic writings much more like 
one of co-ordination. During the Middle Ages, as the 
church’s political power increased, Holy Scripture became 
more and more subordinate, until we find Dante complaining 
of the way in which not merely creeds and fathers 
but canon law and the decretals are studied instead 
of the Gospel {Paradiso, ix. 133). The Reformation 
necessarily caused a reaction, built, as it was so largely, on 
new translations and on the Oirculation of the Bible ; and 
in the following century we fiiid the successors of the 
Reformers laying more stress upon what is commonly caUed 
the verbal inspiration of the Scripture and its infaUible 
authority than had been done for the most part by the 
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fathers (except perhaps St. Augustine) or by the first 
Reformers, Luther and Calvin, and their contemporaries, 
who never seem to have sanctioned the famous dictum of 
Chillingworth, “The Bible, and the Bible only, is the 
religion of Protestants.” Of late years the difficulties 
arising from science, philology, history, and criticism have 
tended to modify this view of the supremacy of Scripture. 
Not only in the unreformed communions and among Angli- 
cans and Lutherans, but even in Calvinistic bodies, is this 
effect perceived. Thus we find an eminent Presbyterian 
divine, a minister of the Scottish Establishment, writing as 
early as 1848, “ The living church is more than the dead 
Bible, for it is the Bible and something more” {Life of Dr 
Norman Macleod). The comment made by Kant on the 
inconsistency of those Lutherans who virtually say “ Go 
to the Bible, but do not find anything there except what 
we find” is well known {Streit der Pacvltaten). 

4. Turning to the constitution and government of the 
church, it is singular that in none of the symbolical 
utterances of the leading Christian communities is there 
found such a definition of the church as would really 
include aU that is believed by those respective bodies. 
Nor is it easy to supply the want by appeal to divines, 
though many have striven to set forth the “ notes” of the 
true church (see, e.g., Klee, Dogmatih, and many others). 
Neither the Roman Catholic Tridentine decrees nor the 
Westminster Confession supply any definition, and the 
one given in the nineteenth of the Articles of the English 
Church leaves the questions at issue between Rome and 
the Reformers, between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, 
entirely open. For all would claim to represent that 
“ visible church of Christ ” which is there described as 
“ a congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure 
word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly 
ministered according to Christ’s ordinance m all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” 

Concerning the question of government there are four 
leading views. The first is, that no form of government 
was instituted by the divine Founder of the church or His 
apostles, that there was originally no distinction between 
clergy and laity, but that officers were iu due time appointed 
as might happen in any human society, for the sake of 
order and convenience. This view, which is probably that 
of the majority of Protestants at the present time, has 
found a thoughtful, devout, and highly gifted exponent in 
the historian Neander; while the difficulties of reconciling 
it with the New Testament are all set forth by two inde- 
pendent translators of his work, the Rev. J. H. Rose and 
Mr Morrison. A second view is, that a government was in 
such wise instituted as rightly to claim %jusdivinum, that 
this government resides iu presbyters, and is handed down by 
succession through the presbyterate. This view was main- 
tained by many foreign adherents of the Reformation, and 
in England by Richard Cartwright, the Puritan opponent 
of Hooker, and an entire school of his day. They appeal to 
history, especially that of the Alexandrian Church, aud to 
the fathers, more especially to St Jerome. The third view 
resembles this in principle, hut assigns the governance to 
a superior order, that of the bishops, and makes the 
succession pass through them. The Anglican communion 
acts upon this view, re-ordaining all ministers not episcopally 
ordained, but accepting Greek or Roman Catholic ordina- 
tion; and it has been defended by many of the writers of the 
High Church school, above named, to whom may be added 
Bishop Bilson, and the able Scottish controversialist Bishop 
Sage in his work a^insb Gilbert Rule. (See also Bishop 
Cotterill's Genesis of the Church, and article Bishop), This 
school lays great stress on the decisions of the (ecumenical 
councils, of which it recognkes six or (according to B.ishop 
Andrewes) seven before the division of East and West. 
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This view, though, strongly supported by the Eastern 
churches as well as hy an historical and living school of 
AuglicauSj is undoubtedly open to the difl&culty, acknow- 
ledged by Mr Gladstoue and others, of making the church 
as a collective body retnam silent for some thirteen centuries 
and still unable to speak. There remains the fourth, the 
Roman Catholic view, which subjects the entire episcopate 
to the bishop of Rome, and makes full communion with 
him of the essence of churchmanship. This view has been 
supported erer since the Middle Ages with immense zeal 
and learning by many able Catholic writers. Although 
a strong case against it has bean made out from the 
fathers, especially the Eastern ones, and although the state 
of matters just before the Reformation was everywhere 
one of gross abuses and much superstition, yet the good 
points of the Papacy have been fully recognized by Pro- 
testants and Anglican writers, such as Guizot, Michelet, 
Comte, Ranke, Sir James Stephen, Dr Arnold, Archbishop 
Trench, and Bishop Harold Browne. Nevertheless, the 
increasing development of the Papal claims has been 
strongly resisted within the pale of that church by the 
Jauaenists, by the Galilean divines sucb as Bossuet, and 
hy the entire body of the Port Royalists, including such 
brilliaut names as those of St Cyran, De Sacy, Arnauld, and 
above all Pascal. All these display a Calvinistic element 
in their teaching, and more or less (as for instance Fleury 
in his famous Church History) modify the distinctively 
Roman characteristics most opposed by Protestants, and they 
place a general council far above the Pope. In our own 
day the counter-theory among Roman Catholics, of which 
De Maistre was a leading spokesman, has been seemingly 
ratified by the Yatican Council and the Pope declared infalli- 
ble. This extreme step has provoked a schism among Roman 
Catholics, and alienated some of their most eminent men. 

Of the different views entertained concerning the relation 
between church and state, it must be euough to say here 
that occasional collision seems almost unavoidable. For 
where two ludependenfc societies lay claim to a common 
ground, those claims, unless precisely defined, will some- 
times militate. No state has yet been known to carry out 
the theory of Locke, and confine its attention purely to the 
preservation of life and property. But every state which 
considers public morality to be within its sphere, and 
legislates ou such matters as marriage and education, must 
of necessity occupy to some extent the same ground as 
the various Christian communities which claim to be the 
local church. (j. GO-) i 

CHIJROH HISTORY. lu this article we shall con- 
sider (1) The Definition, (2) The Sources, (3) The 
Method, and (4) The Literature of the subject. 

Considered as a department of universal knowledge, 
church history forms a special section of the religioms 
history of mankind. It is an account of the growth and 
the transactions of the religions community which is 
marked out from others by its attachment to Christianity. 
This definition already excludes from consideration a 
region of inquiry important in itself, which is sometimes 
regarded as forming an integral part of the subject. 
Starting from that idea of the church which is represented 
etymologically by the undoubtedly false derivations of the 
word from the German hirmi, to choose, or the Greek 
Kvpiov otKos, the (figurative) house of the Lord, various 
writers have assumed the church to be that special section 
of mankind who in any age have enjoyed the true revela- 
tion of God as given by himself, and they have in conse- 
quence regarded church history as bound to deal first with 
the Old Testament church and then with the church of 
the New Dispensation. This, however, involves an amount 
of dogmatic prepossession to which history, simply as such, 
cannot commit itself. Surveying tho field of more ob- | 
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jective fact, history can single out, under the general 
appellation of the church, a great society whose origin can 
he distinctly traced up to the personal activity of Christ, 
who, for this society, forms a definite and wholly new 
historical commencement. Whatever etymology we assign 
to the word church under its various modifications of 
hirclie, hirh, TcerTc, cyvTcew, zerhow, (&c., — whether we follow 
the derivation suggested by Walafrid Strabo in. the 9 th cen- 
tury, and extensively held since, from to KvpiaKov, the Lord’s 
house, as a term introduced by the Greek missionaries 
into the language of the heathen tribes whom they con- 
verted, or whether we adopt the not less probable conjee 
ture of Lipsius, and ascribe its origin to “ circ” or “ cere” 
(connected with the Latin circus), the local name for tho 
temple of Northern paganism, adopted by ancient and 
medimval Christianity, in conformity with its principle of 
accommodating itself as far as possible to the usages of 
its proselytes — there can be no doubt that the community 
and the movement, which, under some form of the name 
church among the Germanic races, and of the name cccU&xa, 
such as tghse, chiesa, &c,, among the Latin nations, suc- 
ceeded in subjugating the Roman empire, along witli 
extensive regions beyond it on all sides, to a religion whose 
personal centre is Christ, form a fresh phenomenon in the 
history of mankind, as distinct and individual in its 
character as Hellenism, Hinduism, or Mohammedanism. 
In the view of history proper, therefore, the history of 
Judaism cannot be taken as forming a part of the history 
of the church. 

For the same reason history cannot take action upon a 
class of distinctions recognized by many who assume the 
functions of the church historian. ” Such writers, adopting 
some strict and special definition of the church, confine 
the work of church history to that section of professing 
Christians whose condition satisfies the terms of their de- 
finition, any other so-called division of Christendom 
coming in for a share of attention only in the narrative of 
the opposition encountered by the church. History, in the 
proper sense, cannot undertake to decide questions of this 
description. To say which among many competing 
churches is the true church involves a dogmatic deliver- 
ance, which is beyond its province. It must do its work 
in a more rougli and general fashion. Under tho name 
church it comprehends all organizations avowedly basing 
themselves upon Christianity and recognizing C!hrist as in 
some sense their head and leader. It undortakos to 
delineate the story of these in the aggregate ; and with 
regard to the distinctions between them, and their pre- 
tensions to condemn and exclude each other, it confines 
itself to narrative, without attempting adjudication. 

Another limitation has to be introduced into tho dcfini- 
I tion of church history, when regard is had to tho exact point 
of time at which it ought to begin. Tho church did not 
come into full-formod existence in a moment, Regarded 
as a community with more or loss of an oi’gauization upon 
a Christian basis, and conscious of itself and of its aim in 
the history of the world, it was the result of the activity 
of Christ and Ms more immediate apo.stlos and followers 
Tho history of what they did in giving oxisteuco to the 
church, as such, is a different thing from the liistory of the 
church when once o.xisting in that character. The ca,so 
resembles the difference between embryology and biography 
in tho history of the individual The precise point of 
time at which tho formative activity of tho church founders 
is.suos in the actual church is jirobably to be determined 
by the emergence of tho consciousness of a common 
Christian life and aim among the separate communities 
originally established by apostolic labour. By some 
writers this is placed as low aa the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, by others as high as the first rallying of Christ’s 
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followers after his own disappearance from the world. In 
any case churcli history is relieved of a large amount of 
work with which it is sometimes burdened, hut which 
does not properly fall to its share. 

What church history has to do within the limits thus 
indicated wiU perhaps be best understood by considering 
its province as a department of scientific theology, and its 
relations to the theological disciplines with which it 
stands most closely connected, those, namely, of dogmatics 
and the hisiury of doctrine. Strictly speaking, the 
history of doctrine is part of the history of the church, 
lo exhaust its task, a history of the church must embrace 
at least five departments of inquiry and narrative , — me con- 
nected with the external relations of the church to the 
world at large and its political institutions, the remaining 
four treating of developments and relations internal to the 
church itself. (1) The Progeess of the church must be 
described, either positively, in respect of its advance, or 
negatively, with reference to its retrogression, at any 
given period. To exist at all, it must exist under one or 
other of these conditions j it must be either attaining or 
missing, approaching or receding from, its rightful influence 
on the social condition and political organization of man- 
kind. (2) Its Constitution must be described. The 
church exists as such, in virtue of its constitution. It is 
not the church until it is to some extent organized, and 
the growth and forms of this organization must be recorded. 
^3) The Doctrine of the church at the various points of 
its development must be set forth. Doctrine is the full 
and finished expression of conviction, and since the 
church owes its existence to certain convictions, some 
religious, some moral, the history of doctrine occupies 
the very central position of the church’s history. (4) 
Worship, under one form or another, is an essential 
development of church life, as well as one of the modes in 
which it announces its existence, and calls for historical 
recognition. (5) Life, as exhibited in the number and 
character of the members of the church, completes the 
division of the matter of its history. Doctrine and wor- 
ship are directed to certain practical ends, either of making 
proselytes to the church, or of perfecting the character of 
those who already belong to it, and any such results must 
be collected and presented both in their numerical and 
their moral aspects. 

But while the history of the church, in the strict and com- 
prehensive sense, must treat fully these various classes of 
activity, there is a narrower, if also a somewhat looser sense 
in which it may be taken, for ends of practical convenience. 
We may distinguish between the organization and its life, 
between the church and Christianity. On this view, 
doctrine, worship, and hfe fall to be treated collectively 
by the history of the Christian religion or in separate 
histories, while the history of the church becomes a narrative 
of the successes or defeats experienced in the world by the 
Christian community and the varying forms of its constitu- 
tional framework, with only such allusions to the internal 
and religious side of its life as are necessary to explain its 
constitutional changes and external fortunes. By this 
division it becomes possible to treat both the inner and 
the outer sides of the subject, each for Itself, and therefore 
more fully and vividly. In this way, since doctrine lies 
at the foundation of worship and life, and even constitu- 
tion, the history of doctrine becomes the key to the whole 
history of the church, and the indispensable preliminary to 
a scientific comprehension of it. The life and action of 
the church in the world are simply the expression of the 
ideas by which it is governed ; and it is the business of the 
historian of doctrine to record the vicissitudes and develop- 
ments of these, whether he writes in the interests of mere 
knowledge and with absolute impartiality, or, as is more 
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I common, though less scientific, with a bias in favour of a 
certain class of ideas, all divergences from which he 
chronicles as errors. The difference between church 
history read in the light of the history of doctrine and 
apart from it is like the difference which the phenomena 
of health and disease present to minds that possess or that 
want an acquaintance with the principles of physiology. 

Church history, including or co-ordinate with history of 
doctrine, stands in an important relation to dogmatics. 
Dogmatics (which also contributes the formal as well as, 
in part, the material element m Christian ethics) is charged 
with the scientific statement and proof of whatever is held 
to be the true doctrine. In the sphere of statement the 
history of the church is necessary, both as introduction and 
commentary. Doctrine is a growth, an evolution of part 
after part, under the influence of special circumstances at 
special times. The full meaning of doctrine can therefore 
often be understood only in the light of its antithesis, and 
its relative importance as essential or accidental ascertained 
only from the practical crisis which demanded its declara- 
tion, — aids for which recourse must be had to the history of 
the church and its doctrine. As regards, therefore, the 
scientific articulation, proportioning, and interpretation of 
doctrine, church history stands in the position of an essen- 
tial prehminary to dogmatics. 

As regards actual church life, and any new expression 
of it in worship, constitution, or propagandist effort, that 
assumes to he based on scientific principle, the history of 
the church is indispensable, not only for the extended view 
of present circumstances that may be requisite, but also to 
enable the church fully to know and judge its own mind. 
The existing church consciousness is tie product of all the 
past, and cannot be fully understood and cnticized except 
in the light of its history. 

2. The Sources of church history are either Monu- 
mental or Documentary. Monumental sources yield 
such intimations of past transactions as are to be found on 
avowed monuments, memorial tablets, gravestones, churches, 
and other public edifices or private dwellings, or upon 
articles of antiquity, seals, crucifixes, furuitiure, vestments, 
pictures, coins, weapons, (fee. Documentary sources, as 
their name implies, include all manuscript or printed in- 
formation, whether originals, copies, or oral traditions com- 
mitted to record. In point of comparative value, the 
documentary sources are, of course, the more important, 
being, from the nature of the case, so immeasurably richer 
in information. At the same time, within their own range, 
monumental sources are often more valuable than docu- 
mentary, Forgery has less chance of success in mouu 
ments than in documents ; and certain classes of facts are 
frequently commemorated on them which writers do not 
think of recording. Dates and names and the like have 
been fixed by inscriptions on coins, &c., where documents 
have proved defective or wrong. 

Documentary sources may be divided from the point of 
view of their destination into (1) Pubhc and (2) Private, 
and from that of their authorship into (3) Direct and (4) 
Indirect. Under the head of public documents we have 
all deliverances of an official character, such as decrees of 
councils, Papal bulls, civil legislation affecting the church, 
rules of life for monastic institutions, liturgies, confessions 
of faith, and even sermons, theological treatises, &;c. Pri- 
vate documents, again, consist of personal memoirs and 
journals, letters, secret correspondence, and papers not 
originally intended for the public eye. Then by direct 
documentary sources are meant those in which we have 
the actual word of a writer or actor in any event testif jdng 
to the nature of the opinion or transaction about which 
information is desired. Indirect documentary sources are 
those m which we obtain information about the opinions of 
V -- u6 
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an antlior or the actions of any historical character, not from 
statements of his own, bnt froni the testimony of some one 
else about him. Thus a letter of Constantine would be a 
direct document in reference to some pmpose or performance 
of his own, while it might be an indirect document in re- 
ference to the history or opinions of A.thanasius or A.rius, 

In collecting and sifting these sources so as to place all 
and only the right materials available before the church 
historian., recourse must be had to the sciences of antiipii- 
ties, bibliography, and diplomatics. Antiquities, in its 
various divisions of numismatics, ecclesiology, heraldry, 
&G., marshals aU the relevant monumental testimony 
and discriminates the spurious from the genuine; bibho- 
graphy, taken in its widest sense, as the science which 
enumerates, classifies, aud values all that has been written 
upon the various heads of human knowledge, states what 
documentary material is likely to be available at the dif- 
ferent stages of inquiry, aud where it is to be found ; while 
diplomatics, or the science of documents, defines the genu- 
ineness, completeness, and general trustworthiness of the 
material so indicated. 

Besides these more immediate sources there are collateral 
sources on which church history must draw in fulfilling its 
task. These are mainly ecclesiastical philology, the general 
history of Ohristendom, with ecclesiastical geography, sta- 
tistics, aud chronology. Ecclesiastical philology points to 
acquaintance with those languages, more particularly Greek 
and Latin, in which the chief part of the historical 
materials is expressed, whether as original or translation. 
The necessity of this is obvious. Besides this, some know- 
ledge of the general history of Christendom is indispen- 
sable to an uaderstanding of the history of the church, 
just as the special history of the church is essential to 
a comprehension of general history. The events of the 
church and of the world are so inextricably bound up to- 
gether that the one are intelligible only in the light of the 
other. Hence the history of policy, law, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and art must be laid under contribution in construct- 
ing a full history of the church. Clear treatment further 
requires acquaintance with ecclesiastical geography and 
statistics, the distribution of the world into Christian and 
non-Christian sections, divisions by patriarchates, dioceses, 
parishes, (fee,, and the physical characteristics and social 
habits of different localities. And along with this, eccle- 
siastical chronology, the correct arrangement of persons 
and events, both in their contemporaneous appearance and 
in their succession to others, is requisite to complete the 
list of auxiliaries to church history, 

3. After the Sources, the Mbcphod of dealing with them, 
so as to produce history, falls to be considered. Method 
here comprises two main divisions, — (1) Criticism and (2) 
Construction. In the criticism of the materials two quali- 
ties have to be called into exercise, — ^the judicial faculty 
and historic insight. The judicial faculty has to determine 
two questions, — ^first, How far are the sources to be relied 
on 1 and second, If to be relied on, what do they really 
say ? The question how far the sources are to be relied 
on depends on both the ability and the willingness of the 
writer to tell the truth. As to his ability, we must con- 
sider ho5^ far he was in a position to be aware of the facts, 
and to what extent his judgment and penetration are to be 
trusted in matters of fact. He may have been credulous, 
or an incompetent or careless observer, or he may have 
been so greatly biassed by party feeling or personal ani- 
mosity as to be incapable of forming an impartial opinion. 
Then, besides the writer’s ability to tell the truth, there 
must be considered further his willingness to tell it. A 
writer may be perfectly able to tell the truth, if ho, liked. 
But he may not like, He may have reasons or motives of 
his own for withholding tho truth, or even for substituting 


untruth. In using his sources the historian must be able 
to judge exactly how far they are in these ■ respects to be 
relied on. Then supposing he has decided that they may 
be relied on in a given degree, he must next be able to 
take from them precisely the testimony as to past fact 
which they convey, neither more nor less. That is to say, 
he must he impartial, — capable of holding the scales of 
fairness evenly, of controUing his mind so as to prevent 
any preferences of his own from weakening or distorting 
the statement of fact derivable from his authorities, _ in 
favour of his own opinions. The historic insight, which, 
in addition to the judicial faculty, is essential to the thorough 
criticism of the materials, is the power of fully compre- 
hending the significance aud connection of the facts yielded 
by the sources, by realizing the point of view of tho actors 
or writers to whom the facts dealt with are due, and deter- 
mining their import as related to a general philosophy of 
history, and embraces three forms of insight, which may 
be called philosophic, psychologic, and Christian. _ Philo- 
sophic insight implies, first of all, ability to enter into the 
various forms of speculative thought, metaphysical, ethical, 
or whatever else, that have appeared within the church’s 
history, and have in greater or less degree influenced its 
movements. It implies further an ability to see the whole 
recorded facts and their connection under the light of the 
philosophy of history ; bnt as this obviously cannot take 
place until the facts in themselves have been completely 
understood, this aspect of philosophic insight wiU come 
into play only when the others have discharged their func- 
tion. By psychologic insight is meant knowledge of human 
nature affected by scientific observation _ of mind audits 
operations. The facts of history are created by individuals, 
and each of them may be interpreted as an exhibition of 
the will and intellect, of the general subjective state of 
some one man or body of men. This subjective state, 
again, may be accounted for, in part at least, by the action 
of certain preceding facts .upon the mind of the man or 
men in question, which facts again are to be explained as 
a manifestation of the mind of some preceding man or men, 
and so on. In short, history is the product of human 
nature, affected by and dealing with certain external data, 
natural or supernatural, furnished by God; so that, to 
understand it, there is needed tho ability to place before 
the imagination what human nature is at any point in or 
between the moral extremes of goodness and wickedness, 
and the intellectual extremes of wisdom and folly. By 
Ohristian insight is meant special capacity for sympathizing 
with the spirit and , ideas of Christianity. What wo have 
in the history of the church is centrally the mind and 
motive of Christ organizing itself in a living institution 
that it may enter into conflict with tho evil of tho world, 
and by persuasion subdue it to willing submission. To 
comprehend tho development of facts produced during the 
activity of such an institution, tliero would seem to bo 
requisite at the very outset an understanding of tho thought 
and feeling that constitute its inner life ; that is to say, 
there must be an intelligent sympathy with tho spirit of 
the How Testament, which, as tho primitivo record of tho 
action of Christ’s spirit and career, is, wore it on no other 
ground, the authoritative exposition and medium of tho 
mind of Christ. And not only must there be this acquaint- 
ance with the ideas and spiritual impulses of the New 
Testament, but there would appear to bo also necessary 
some experience of their power. If Christianity be not 
merely a series of intellectual propositions, but a spiritual 
force penetrating to tho motives of the soul, it can scarcely 
bo adequately comprehended by any one who has not known 
what it is to yield in his innermost boing to Christian in 
ilueuces. For while many of tho greatest occurrences in 
the history of the church have sprang from tho spirit of 
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evil, and are fully intelligible to the bistorian only in virtue 
of bis own experience of at least germinal evil, a vast num- 
ber of other events are due to men vrbo were in tbeir degree 
reproductions of Obrist, animated by tbe single desire to 
bring about wbat they believed be would have sought bad 
be been in tbeir circumstances, and ready to submit to any 
sacrifices that might be demanded as tbe price of success. 
To understand fully tbe genesis of transactions arising out 
of such a spirit would seem possible only to those who 
possess tbe key to tbeir explanation in wbat is essentially 
Christian experience. 

Tbe historical materials having been subjected to criti- 
cism of tbe kind indicated, tbe way is open for tbe actual 
construction of tbe history. Construction embraces ar- 
rangement, proportion, and style. Under tbe bead of 
arrangement there falls to be considered bow tbe material 
of history is to be divided so as to give tbe most complete 
and just conception of wbat has occurred within the time 
to be dealt with. It is obvious that we cannot take in all 
tbe events of so great a narrative at one view. We must 
break it up into a succession of parts, and study each by 
itself ; and the question is on what principle should this 
partition of time be made. In history the element of time 
has to be considered in two phases — succession and con- 
temporaneousness. Biography properly records succession 
alone. An individual can do only one thing at once; 
whereas a society like tbe church, consisting of a number 
of individuals, can be doing a number of different things 
at one and the same time. Proselytism, worship, the 
development of sacred art, tbe formation of doctrine, tbe 
activities of Christian life, may all be in progress simul> 
taneously. Biography is a thread; history is a web, in 
which time is broad as well as long. In dividing tbe 
breadth or contemporaneous movement of tbe church, no 
other classification is possible than that natural one, which 
has already been mentioned, into some such categories as 
progress, constitution, doctrine, worship, and life. But in 
dividing history lengthwise, there may be a choice of prin 
ciples, unless indeed it be denied that events hang together 
by a causal nexus. The time was when such a denial 
would have been maintained, when the history of the 
church was regarded as determiued by a series of special 
iuterpositions of the Diviue will, resulting in a succession 
of events among which it was not given to human reason 
to trace the sway of law. That view of things, however, 
has passed away, and for the modern mind, whatever may 
bo thought of tbe origin of the church, ifes history is a 
sequence of cause and effect, in which the moving forces 
and tendencies can be accounted for, and their operation 
traced as the evolution of internal ideas dominating the 
events of distinct periods, and shaping them into orderly 
processes. Hence arises the possibility of a natural and 
an artificial division of history. Arbitrary periods such as 
couturios or half centuries may be chosen, and an acquaint- 
ance with the events of one of such sections acquired before 
proceeding to those of its successor. This is the artificial 
mode of division. It has no reference to the nature of the 
progress made by the church as a growth which is deter- 
inined by an inner formative thought. But a division in 
harmony with this latter view of things is possible. There are 
for instance in the history of the church greater or smaller 
crises continually occurring, for which the intermediate 
events are preparations; or there is a certain character 
stamped upon one era different from that which belongs to 
another. The conversion of Oonstjantine, or the sitting of 
the Councils of Mce, Trent, or the Vatican, is an instance 
of the one,; the prevalence of the ancient hhd patfeHp^ 
the mediaeval and scholastic, the modern an4 i^dehtihc 
ipod© of thought is an instance of the other. ' Divisions of 
the matter of church history according to such events or 
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characteristics are natural divisions ; they correspond with 
the nature of the thing, and rise out of the subject itself, 
instead of being imposed upon it’ from without, like the 
division into centuries and half-centuries, which in many 
cases may lead to a misconception of the meaning of his- 
tory, cutting into the very middle of a development before 
xt has reached its climax, so rendering both parts unintel- 
ligible, or at all events misrepresenting both. The natural 
division is thus much better adapted than the artificial to 
impart a view of the subject as it exists in its real parts. If 
a framework is to be taken to pieces, with a view to un- 
derstand its structure, it ought to be separated at the joints, 
not broken, as it were, across tbe bones. At tbe same 
time, within the great natural periods, once their limits 
and determining conditions are clearly understood, the 
subdivision into more or less artificial periods of years 
facilitates the taking up of all the requisite information as 
we go along, very much as in a long journey, when once we 
know the direction or destination of travel, it is necessary 
to divide the intervening space into such arbitrary stages as 
are suitable to our footsteps or other modes of progress. 

Proportion has to be considered in the construction of 
church history for two reasons, — one depending on the 
relative prominence of different phases of church life at 
different times, the other on the relation of church life to 
its territorial or sectarian distribution. As regards the 
first of these reasons, while the categories of progress, con- 
stitution, doctrine, 'vrorship, and life furnish, in the order 
of interdependence, a summary of headings under which 
the movement of the church at any time may be exhaus- 
' tively described, it is obvious that whichever of these cate- 
gories represents the main feature of the ecclesiastical con- 
dition duripg any particular period should receive a 
corresponding prominence and fulness of treatment in the 
history of the period. At one time the progress of the 
church in the conquest of adverse religions may be the 
most striking thing about it, at another it may be the for- 
mation of doctrine, at another development of ritual, and 
so on. To be a faithful reflex of the facts, history must 
proportion its treatment to the case, assigning the principal 
ixlace to the principal thing, and grouping the rest around 
it. The other reason for observing proportion in historical 
treatment lies in the territorial and sectarian distribution of 
the church’s life. National almost necessarily imply eccle- 
siastical distinctions. The German, Swiss, French, English, 
Scottish churches, &c., have all separate domestic histories, 
so that while one has been growing in one direction, 
another may have been growing in a direction entirely dif- 
ferent. Controversial differences have had the same result. 
The Eastern and Western churches for example, ever since 
the period of the final schism, have had in each case a self- 
contained development. The same remark appKes also to 
Protestantism and Catholicism, in regard to that vast extent 
of thought and action in which they are separated from 
one another. This state of things compels many to spe- 
cialize their work, and to pursue one national or sectional 
stream of ecclesiastical movement to the end, before explor- 
ing another ; but wherever church history on anything like 
the universal scale is attempted, the writer must determine 
where and how the vitality and force of the church are for 
the time evolving themselves most characteristically and 
influentially, and give to such localities or forms the cen- 
tral position in Ms delineations. Thus in the earlier cen- 
turies, the East, the conquest of paganism and the rise of 
theology may claim his chief attention ; in the Middle Ages, 
Home and the Papacy, or scholasticism ; in th&Eeformation 
‘j^epod Cenhtoy may seem t^e centre of Christendom; in 
thb modern j^eriod the disintegrating influence of philo- 
sophy ahd historical criticism may be regarded as the 
leading phenomenon, &c. 
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■Witt respect to style, apart from the general canons on the 
matter derivable from the science of rhetoric, there are one 
or two special conditions dictated to the church historian 
by the nature of his subject. He is engaged on a descnp- 
tion of what is a lively and varied panorama of events 
Mb model, therefore, should be the picture, not the inven- 
tory, He’ is dealing with the progress of a divine idea 
through the ages— -he is bound to leave a certain impres- 
sion of majesty on the mind of his reader. He is handling 
matters that concern all men, and that have moved the 
profoundesfc and the most passionate natures to the very 
depth of their being— his pages should be alive wth 
genuine biographical interest and every relevant form of 
human sympathy. 

4 The history of the Liteea-TUEE of the subject divides 
itself naturally into three periods, which may be called the 
Unscientific, the Transition, and the Scientific periods. 
Speaking roughly, the Unscientific period may be said to 
have lasted until the Eefonnation, the Transition from the 
Eeformation to the time of Mosheim, and the Scientific 
since then. 

The Unscientific period of church history is marked by 
the absence of impartiality, of thorough criticism, of natural 
arrangement, and of what, since the days of Polybins, has 
been caked the pragmatic method, ie., the treatment of 
historical phenomena with reference to their causes. 
The idea of the subjection of history to law had not yet 
emerged. The church especially was governed by arbitrary 
divine interpositions, whose effects could not, in any degree, 
be calculated beforehand j and as the conception of general 
councils as the organs of the Holy Spirit gained ground, 
that of ecclesiastical events, and particularly doctrine, as 
developments in the seq^uence of ordinary cause and effect 
vanished more completely if that were possible. History 
was simply a collection of incidents, often incredibly mar- 
vellous, threaded by no connection except that of appear- 
ing to intimate the favour of God for the Catholic Church, 
and with no other arrangement than the arbitrary one of 
years, or decades of years, or of the reigns of emperors or 
popes. This was simply the period of the collection of ma- 
terials for subsequent scientific history to sift and work 
into proper form. During the six first centuries the Greek 
Church furnished almost all that was valuable in church 
history, but after that it ceased to be productive, and Latin 
writers took possession of the field. At the head of the 
Greek School stands Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea in the 
earlier part of the 4th century, usually called the father 
of church history, although that title strictly belongs to 
Hegesippus, who about the middle of the 2d century wrote 
certain ecclesiastical memorials, all of which have perished, 
with the exception of a few fragments mostly preserved 
by Eusebius himself. The history or chronicle of Euse- 
bius, coming down to 334 although impaired in value 
by the writer's avowed resolution to record only what | 
would reflect honour on the church, is rich in material, 
the archives of the empire having been placed at his com- j 
mand by Constantine, who held Mm in peculiar esteem. 
The other Greek historians were simply continuators 
of Eusebius. Socrates and Sozomen brought down the 
narrative to 439, and Theodoret to 428. Of these Socrates 
writes the best style, while Theodoret gives most new do-* 
cumenta and information, especially as to the East. Eva- 
grins treated of affairs from 431 to 694, while Philostor- 
gius, most of whose work is lost, wrote, in the Arian 
interest, a history from the rise of Arianism to 42?3. The 
only other Greek historians of any note are Eutychius of 
Alexandria, about 940, who is chiefly valuable on the 
relations of Mohammedanism and Christianity, and Nice- 
phorus Oallisti of Constantinople, about 1360, who, with 
the assistance of the docnmonts in the library of St Sophia, 
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wrote a church history to the end of the 6th century. 
To these may he added, as completing the Greek sources, 
the ecclesiastical allusions in the long line of Byzantine 
civil historians from 500 to 1500. 

Among the earlier Latin writers, Eufinus translated 
Eusebius and added an indifferent continuation of his own 
to the end of the 4th century. Sulpicius Severus, a 
terse writer, sometimes called the Christian Sallust, wrote 
a history from the creation to the year 400. Cassiodorus, 
in the middle of the 4th century, first a Government official 
of theOstro-Gothic empire, and latterly prior of a monastery, 
caused a condensed translation of Socrates, Sozomen, and 
Theodoret to be made, which continued to be authoritative 
until the revival of letters. From this time to the Eeforma- 
tion, a great amount of historical material was produced 
both in the form of chronicles and of special and general 
history. Among the chroniclers may be mentioned the 
venerable Bede, Eegino, Otto of Freisingen, Hermannus Con- 
tractus, Lambert of Asehaffenburg, Siegbert of Gemblour, 
with such anonymous chronicles as that of Monte Casino, 
the Great Belgian, the Saxon, &c., to which may be added, 
although it forms perhaps more of a general Mstory, the 
2^i>er Pmtificalis^ or lives of the popes to 885, of uncer- 
tain authorship. Of the writers of special histories are 
worthy of mention. — Gregory of Tours, the historian of the 
French Church during the 6th and 6th centuries, and 
the father of French church history ; the venerable Bede, 
the father of English church history, and its narrator to 
the middle of the 8th century; Paul the deacon, who 
did the same office for the same period in the case of the 
Lombards; Adam of Bremen, the authority for Scan- 
dinavian church history from the 9 th to the 11th cen- 
tury; and Kranz, who died the year that witnessed the 
outbreak of the Eeformation, and who furnished sources 
for the ecclesiastical history of Saxony and Westphalia. 
Of histories of the universal church during tliis period may 
be mentioned those of Haymo of Halberstadb in 840, 
embracing the four first centuries ; of Odericus Titalis, from 
the Christian era to the 12th century ; and of Bartholomew 
of Lucca to the 14th; while the greatest work of pre- 
Keformation times on the subject is the Summa Mistonalis 
of Antoninus of Florence, narrating events from the crea- 
tion of the world to 1459. All those works, it must bo 
remembered, are fuU of legends and fables, and exhibit a 
credulous spirit. 

The Transition period in church history may bo taken as 
beginning with the Reformation. It was marked on all 
sides by a more searching and comprehensive survey of tho 
sources, and on some sides by an absence of tlio credulity, 
which accepted tradition as genuine, and every act and 
utterance of the dominant church as divinely guided, lb 
was, however, still for the most part devoid of the spirit 
of impartiality and of the idea of law as traceable in tho 
succession of events, and consequently recognizod no groat 
and gradually evolved crises in history, naturally dividing it 
into periods. It was an approach to tho scientific, without 
actually reaching it. It was stimulated and aided by the 
same causes which assisted tho Rofortnation itself. The 
spirit of inquiry was abroad. Already, in the field of tho 
Mstory of the church, Laurentius Valla had led the way in 
the dhection of true criticism, by discrediting tho legend 
of the donation of Oonstantiue, in wMch he had been fol- 
lowed to a certain extent even by Antoninus. Tho rise of 
humanism, consequent on tho fall of Constantinople and 
migration of Greek scholars to tho West, had unlocked the 
store-house of material contained in that language, while 
the invention of printing, by bringing the sources under 
the eye of an immensely enlarged and practically unlimited 
circle of observers, iucroased proportionally the chances of 
unpledged criticism. It was the shock of the Reformation 
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itself, however, which gave the impetus to the uew movement i 
in the construction of church history. As Protestantism had 
everywhere broken more or less completely with tradition, 
it was for its interest to show that Catholicism had de- 
parted from primitive purity, and that the history of the 
church had been a steady course of declension, while 
Catholicism was equally interested in proving the contrary. 
This polemical animus, if it was prejudicial to impartiality 
of investigation, added to its keenness and thoroughness ; 
and as the spirit of sectarianism developed, within Catholi- 
cism, between Ultramontanism and GaUicanism, Jesuitism 
and J ansenism, and, within Protestantism, between Luther- 
anism and Philippism, Calvinism and Arminianism, Pres- 
byterianism and Episcopacy, the zeal of each party to vin- 
dicate for itself an exclusive apostolical pedigree, led to 
an unflinching, if one-sided, sifting of history, especially of 
primitive antiquity. The way was led in this direction by 
the Magdeburg Gmturies, so called from the place of fl.rst 
publication in 1559, This was a work written by a staff 
of Lutheran scholars, in the interest of their phase of Pro- 
testantism, under the superintendence of Matthias Flacius, 
and was, from its own point of view, a performance of 
great ability and learning, continuing for a century to be 
the store-house of general Protestant polemics. As its 
name implies, it adopts the artifiicial division into centuries, 
discussing the doctrine, heresies, councils, ceremonies, 
church rulers, &c., in each. The published portion stops 
with the 1 3th century. The Qentaries evoked on the 
Catholic side, in 1688, the Ecclesiastical Annals of Caesar 
Baronins, "afterwards cardinal, bringing the history down 
to the end of the 12th century; and this, with the con- 
tinuations of Eaynaldus and others, and the critical com- 
mentary of Pagi, forms, from its richness in documents that 
would otherwise have remained inaccessible, a very valuable 
contribution to general church history, although written 
avowedly to present Catholicism in the most favourable 
light. These great polemical histories led the way for a 
train of successors on both sides, Kortholt, Spanheim, 
Gasaubon, and Basnage criticized with learning and vigour 
the one-sidedness of Baronius. On the Catholic side, a bril- 
liant French school of church history arose, whose chief 
ornaments were — Alexander hTatalis (ISToel), whoseliistory 
(1676), valuable for its learned excursuses, though placed 
in the Index on account of its GaUicanism, continues 
under the corrective commentaries of Noncaglia and Mansi 
to hold a deservedly high place even in Catholic esteem , 
Bossuet, whose History of iJie Variations of Protestantism 
(1688) exhibits the dexterous controversialist not less than 
his Discoiirse on Universal History^ displays the philoso- 
phical historian ; Eleury, who narrates, with a tinge of Gal- 
licanism, the story of fourteen Christian centuries in a style 
as popular and flowing as Natalis, is crowded with erudite 
discussion ; and Tillcmont, the Jansenist, who in his His- 
tary of the Emperors (to Anastasius) (1 690), and his Me- 
moirs for the Ghurch History of the six ffst ceiUuHes (1693), 
has ransacked the whole field of available materials, and 
presented, with much skill and fidelity, his narrative in 
the exact words of his authorities. In the meantime a 
school of history had developed itself in England, also in 
answer to controversial wants, of u^hich Jewel (Apology, 
1562), Pearson, {Vindicim, Beveridge {Synodicon, 

1672), Cave {Primitive Christianity, Lives of the Apostles 
and Fathers, 1672-77), and Bingham {Antiquities, 1708-22) 
may be mentioned as leaders in the defence, on historical 
grounds, of the position of the Anglican Church both 
against Catholicism and Puritanism. 

The Scientific period of church history may be said to 
commence with the great work of Mosheim in 1756, based 
on an earlier but inferior performance. Isolated attempts 
had indeed been made before his time to rise above the 
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heated polemical atmosphere of the Reformation struggle 
and its results, into a region of calmer contemplation. 
The celebrated Cahxtus of Helmstadt had, during the 
earlier part of the 17th century, laboured hard to show that 
the tendency to the multiphcation of dogma characteristic 
of his time is foreign to the genius of Christianity, whose 
essence, in his view, may be reduced to a very few points 
of faith; and Gottfried Arnold, sometime professor at 
Giessen, had, in 1699, published his Impartial History of 
the Church and the Heretics, the practical issue of which 
was to show that the heretics were quite as often in the 
right as the church ; but the only immediate result of 
their efforts was to raise a violent storm of opposition and 
abuse against themselves, proving that the time was not 
ripe for applying the maxim of audi alteram partem 
to ecclesiastical questions. But by the middle of the 
18th century, a different state of things had arisen. 
The living fire had died out of theological and ecclesiastical 
controversy, leaving behind only confused piles of dogma, 
charred and cold, to which none thought of repairing for 
heat. The speculations of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
Wolf, &c., had given the world something deeper to think 
about than the disputes of ecclesiastics, and had engendered 
that spirit of thorough inquiry after reality, which in the 
theological sphere came to be called rationalism, and in 
physics the inductive or Baconian method. In the latter 
form it had exploded the conception of continued arbitrary 
supernatural interference in the course of events, and 
established the belief in the reign of law, the statutes 
against witchcraft having been abolished even in England 
by 1736, a few years after the last execution there for that 
imaginary crime. 

Mosheim may be called the first fruits of this spirit in 
the region of church history. His Institutes of Ecclesi- 
astical History is constructed avowedly in the interests of 
science and not of party, with the sole view of stating the 
facts, fully and exactly as they occurred — ascertaining and 
declaring the objective reah’ty, independently of subjective 
partialities or wishes, His Melity to his principle is con- 
spicuous, and his /Success in overturning many previous 
mbrepresentations arising from the neglect of it is un- 
doubted. His conception of Christian history as a growth 
under the law of cause and effect is also unmistakable, 
although he leaves it to he inferred, not so much from the 
presence of any avowed pragmatic treatment in his pages, 
as from the absence of everything else. Although he 
retains the artificial division into centuries out of deference 
to custom, he acknowledges its objectionableness, and com- 
bines with it a natural division “ bounded by great revolu- 
tions and changes in the state of the church.” Mosheim has 
had a train of successors on his own Line of investigation, 
whose name is legion, and in whose hands the scientific 
method has been steadily developed, and has yielded an in- 
creasing harvest of results. Only a few can be mentioned. 
Schrdckh, an ornament of the Gottingen school of history, 
second only to Mosheim himself, whose pupil he was, 
laboured for forty-one years (1768-1809) at a Universal 
History of the Ghurch, and brought it down well through 
the period of the Reformation, two supplementary 
volumes by Tzschirner, not unworthy of their place, 
completing the period. This work, in 45 volumes, 
a huge monument of erudition, clearness, and fairness, 
is stiS the quarry of compilers. Gieseler, improving on 
the method of TiRemont, which had already been partially 
followed by Schmidt and Danz, in 1824 began his Uni- 
versal History of the Church on the plan of exhibiting in 
his text merely such an outline of the results of his re- 
searches as should, without discussion, present a rapid and 
succinct view of the march and evolution of events, giving 
in ample notes the evidence from the sources on which 
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the statements in the text are based. As a means by which, 
a careful student may rapidly test the value of historical 
conclusions, Gieseler’s work has no superior. A, year 
afterwards, Neander, inspired by Schleiermacher, afterwards 
epitomized by Guericke, and popularized by Hagenbach, 
issued the first instalment of his General History of tlio 
Ghristian Religion and Church. The distinguishing 
characteristic of this great work is its emphatic recogni- 
tion of the function of history to explain events from their 
causes, as well as to state them in their objective reality, 
hfeander treats ecclesiastical institutions and events as the 
necessary outgrowth and embodiment of the peculiar con- 
dition of Christian ideas and aims at the given time, and 
his undoubted and profound sympathy with the essential 
spirit and conception of Christianity, and capacity for 
tracing these under various forms of manifestation, enable 
him to throw a light upon the facts of the church’s history, 
and to account for them in ways that are always interest- 
ing, sometimes even fascinatingly so, whatever opinion 
may be ultimately taken of their critical accuracy. 
Eanke, although Ms work has been confined to special 
histories, has exercised a great iufinence on the course of 
scientific church Mstory, In his History of the Ropes 
(1834:-6), and especially in Ms German History of the 
Reformation Period (1839-47), he has furnished a brflliant 
example of the method in which ecclesiastical facts in all 
their relations are to be investigated, arranged, and ex- 
plained. But probably no writer of the century has left 
a deeper impress on the method of studying and construct- 
ing church history than P. 0. Baur, who, from 1835 to 
his death in 1860, gave to the world a series of works 
bearing on this subject, and culminating in Ms great 
Church History, which, for wealth of erudition and variety 
of genius, give Mm a unique position even in the land of 
great scholars that claims Ms fame. Whatever may be 
thought of his special conclusions, it is certain that since 
his labours, the study of the history of Christianity, 
especially during the earlier centuries, must he a far more 
thorough and profound thing than ever it was before, _ He 
may, as has been said of him, be too unwilling to admit the 
possibility of an entirely new germ of spiritual force in the 
inception of Christianity, he may be too much warped 
by a Hegelian tendency to resolve all Mstorical movements 
into an alternation of antagonisms and conciliation, but 
his vast mastery of details and marvellous power of 
marshalling far-scattered facts in support of a startling and 
unexpected theory have necessitated a new and more 
penetrating scrutiny of early sources, which is far from 
being completed at this hour. Some of Ms results will 
probably be found of permanent value, and it is certain 
that m his conception and working out of the history of 
dogma he has explained the formation of general ideas in 
theology, and their power in shaping the course of the 
church’s history, in a way that was needed to counter- 
balance and supplement at once the objectivity of Gieseler, 
and the sentimentality of Neander, 

In the Eoman Catholic Church, of course, scientific 
church Mstory in the true sense is not to be expected ; 
but there have been movements towards it, and painstak- 
ing contributions have been made, which may prove useful 
in tfie hands of an unfettered writer. The great collectors 
of the Acts of Councils, Xiabb4, Eardouin, and above all, 
Mansi, we owe to tfie Catholic Church, Stolberg, Kater- 
camp, Bitter, and Locherer have written the history of 
their church from, separate points of view that are full of 
interest, wMle the. names of Mdhler, D6lling9r,,and Mont- 
alemberfc do not neefi ;tp he further charaoterized. The 
paanuala of Alzog.anfi ?rauz are of great value, Hefei e’s 
History of Councils is a mine^pf tfiofoughjy sifted informa- 
tion. 


Besides the powerful hut one-sided ecclesiastical chap- 
ters . of Gibbon, the original researches of Bouth and 
Burton, and the splendid works of Milman on Christianity 
and Latin Christianity, replete with critical sagacity, 
graphic power, and philosophic insight, Great Britain has 
not produced anything that deserves to be set beside the 
Continental masterpieces. Much valuable material in the 
form of Mstorical monographs, biographies, and archieo- 
logieal issues by iudividuals and societies has been pro- 
duced both in England and Scotland, but nothing that 
deserves the name of a great church Mstory, whether 
special or universal. The tractarian movement has stimu- 
lated a certain amount of antiquarian research, and Canon 
Robertson of Canterbury has compiled a useful history of 
the church to the period of the Reformation. 

For the full bibliogi’ajhy of the subject, reference may be made 
to such tna un fil s as those of Hase and Knrtz, which have been 
translated, and more particularly to the latest edition of Hagen - 
bach’s Eneyhloyadie u. Methodologie dev TheologiscTien Wtssen- 
adiaften, as also to the same author’s article “ Kirchengescluchte, ” 
in Herzog’s Jleal-BneyMopddie, and Hefele’s in Wetzer and Welte’s 
lexicon. (B. W.) 

CHURCHILL, Charles (1731-1764), the satirist, was 
born in Westminster, where for many years his father held 
the curacy and lectureship of St John’s. At eight years 
of age he was sent to Westminster School, where he 
made no figure except by his irregularities. At nineteen 
he. applied for matriculation at Oxford, hut was rejected. 
He was afterwards admitted of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
wMch he quitted immediately, and to which he never 
returned, A Fleet marriage contracted about this time 
obliged him to retire, first to his father’s house, and after- 
wards to Sunderland, where he began to study for the 
church. In 1756 he was ordained priest, and officiated in 
his clerical capacity at Cadbury, in Somersetshire, and at 
Rainham, in Essex, at which latter place he was obliged to 
eke out Ms living by teaching. On hia father’s death in 
1758, Churchill succeeded to his curacy and lectureship, 
and officiated for some time, employing his leisure in reading 
the classics at a ladies’ boarding school and with private 
pupils. But his innate Bohemianism was too strong to 
allow of such a quiet way of life for Jong together. He 
gave himself over, in conjunction with Lloyd the poet, who 
afterwards died in the Fleet, to every kind of loose living, 
ran into debt, was pursued, and bad a composition of five 
shillings in the pound paid by the father of his boon com- 
panion. Part of the experience gained during this period 
( he used in his first published poem. The Eosciad (J 7G1), a 
reckless but amusing satire on Uie artists of the several 
London theatres, which was issued anonymously. Tho 
success of this work was astonishing ; Churchill was not 
backward in avowing its authorship ; and tho samo year 
he avenged Mmself on its critics in llie Apology, a poem in 
which he adopted Ihs systematic and scurrilous personality 
that was to make him rich and fainou.s. Ho was at this timo 
in his thirtieth year, and in the plenitude of his powers. His 
conduct, which had scandalized his parishioners, drew down 
the censure of Ms dean. The satirist at onco resigned his 
charges, discarded his cassock and bands, and appeared en 
viveur. He separated from his wife, and apologized in tho 
poem of Sight (1762), which is a ^sufficiently impudent piece 
of irony ; and in the samo year he published, at irregular 
Intervais, four books of Hudibrastic doggrel called The 
Ghost, ir^ which Samuel Johnson and Ms associates are 
ridiculed with some point and much brutality. An acquaint- 
ance with John Wilkes, which seems to have ripened 
rapidly into friendship, gave occasion for two of OhurchilTs 
strongest efforts, The [Prophecy of J^amine, a violent attack 
pn _the.Scottis|i influence and character, and The J^pistle to 
Hqggrh, letter, which is aajd to have hastened tho 
great artist’s death, being a reply to Hogarth's two carioa- 
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tures of Wilkes and Ms friend. In 1763 appeared The 
Conference, a second apology ; The Duellists, three books 
of loose octosyllabics, called forth by the duel between 
Wilkes and Martin and The Author, a satire of more 
general scope. These were followed in 1764 by Gotham, 
another piece of indiscriminate censure ; by The Candidate, 
an attack on Lord Sandwich ; by The Times, the last of 
Giiurchill’s successes ; and by The Farewell and Independ- 
ence, which are worth little except as proofs of their author’s 
decay. In the October of the same year he accompanied 
Humphrey Cotes to Boulogne, where Wilkes was then in 
exile, and died there of fever in a few days. He left some 
property, the proceeds of his writings, and bequeathed the 
editorship of his poems, with the material for illustrations 
and notes, to John Wilkes, who contrived to elude the 
bequest. 

Churchill was a literary bravo, a man who liked broils 
and beating, and who was at the same time not indifferent 
to the rewards earned by the conflict. His satires are gene- 
rally rough and loose in texture, disjointed in structure, and 
insolent in tone. They are full of good metal, it is true, 
but the ore lies heaped over with too much schist to repay 
research. His extreme facility of composition is perhaps 
a reason for this, as it is a reason why, writing from day 
to day, he should have gained and kept the public favour. 
Cowper praised him, but at best he was but an admirer 
and imitator of Dryden. 

See Oliurcliill’s Complete WorJcs, London, 1774, 3 vols. The best 
edition of the poems is that of Tooke, London, 1804, 2 vols., which 
has been reprinted (1844) in the Aldino Poets. 

CHUBOHILL, John, first duke of Marlborough. See 
Marlboeouoh. 

OHUBOHYABD, Thomas (1520-1604), « the Nestor 
of the Elizabethan heroes,” was born at Shrewsbury in 
1520, and was educated at Oxford. At seventeen he went 
to court, where he roistered through Such money as he had. 
He then became attached to the earl of Surrey, applying 
himself during his three or four years of service to books, 
music, and the practice of poetry. He served his first 
campaign in Flanders (1542-1544) against the French, and 
his second (1547) in Scotland. He fought at Pinkie, but 
was captured next year at St Monance, and did not return 
to England till 1550. A tract ' called David Dicar's Dream, 
written at this time, not only involved Churchyard in a 
fierce quarrel with a contemporary scribbler, but brought 
down on him the censure of the Privy Council ; he only 
escaped the pillory through the interest of Ms patron, the 
duke of Somerset. A third campaign took Mm to Ireland, 
whence he returned in 1552. Having been unsuccessful 
in a love suit, he once more betook Mmself to the Continent, 
to serve his fourth campaign, at Metz and elsewhere, 
under the great emperor. His absence extended over three 
years. On his return he began writing harder than ever, 
dedicating two of his works to Queen Mary. The war 
with France made him a lieutenant in the English army, 
and at Guines he acted as mediator between the besieged 
and the besiegers. He next addressed a poetical appeal to 
Elizabeth ; he got nothing, however, but fair words, and 
had to write iAtTragedie of Lord Mowbray, a contribution 
to the Mirrour for Magistrates. He fought at the leaguer 
of Leith in 1560 ; he again attempted fortune as a courtier ; 
and he went off to Ireland, campaigning under Henry 
Sidney. In 1566 he wandered to Antwerp, where he- 
headed a great -force of religious partizans; but he speedily 
had to fly the country’ by reason, he says, of his extreme 
moderation. Next year -went back as on® of Oxford’s 
agents, returning to England in ’1569j when he married. 
In 1698, after another- journey td^ Scdtlaud, ‘ where^ he 
wi tiiessed MdrtoMs execution, ElizabefF’ gave'him a pension j 
and' eleven years later, immediately after the publication of 
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his last work, the Blessed Balm to Search and Salve Sedition, 
he died. Churchyard seems to have been an active, garru- 
lous, and cheerful adventurer. Strype praises Mm as a good 
soldier and poec and a man of honest principles. Of Ms 
multifarious publications the Legend of Jane Shore is most 
Mghly esteemed, while the Worthinesse of Wales (1587) and 
Churchyard's Clappes (1575) have been reprinted, — the 
former in 1776, the latter, by Mr Chalmers, in 1817. See 
D’Israeli, Calamities of Authors, and Minto, Characteristics 
of English Poets. 

CHUSAN, the principal island of a group situated off 
the eastern coast of CMna, in 30° N. lat. and 122° E, long., 
and belonging to the province of Che-keang. It lies N.W. 
and S.E., and has a circumference of 51 miles, the extreme 
length being 20, the extreme breadth 10, and the mimmum 
breadth 6 miles. The island is beautifully diversified with 
hill and dale, and well watered -with numerous small 
streams, of wMch the most considerable is the Tungkeang, 
falling into the harbour of Tinghae. Most of the surface 
is capable of cultivation, and nineteen-twentieths of the 
inhabitants are engaged in agriculture. Wherever it is 
possible to rear rice every other product is neglected ; yet 
the quantity produced is not sufficient for the wants of the 
inhabitants. Millet, wheat, sweet potatoes, yams, and tares 
are also grown. The tea plant is found almost everywhere, 
and the cotton plant is largely cultivated near the sea. The 
capital, Tinghae, stands about half a mile from the southern 
shore, and is surrounded by a wall nearly three miles in 
circuit. The ditch outside the wall is interrupted on the 
N.W. aide by a spur from a neighbouring hill, which 
projects into the town, and forms an easy access to an 
attacking force. The town is traversed by canals, and the 
harbour, which has from 4 to 8 fathoms water, is land-locked 
by several islands. Temple (or Joss-house) Hill, which 
commands the town and harbour, is 122 feet high close to 
the beach. The population of the town and suburbs of 
Tinghae, which at the commencement of 1843 was about 
27,500, had increased in 1846 to above 35,000. The 
population of the entire island is estimated at 260,000, of 
which the capital contains about 40,000. Cbusan has 
but few manufactures ) the chief are coarse cotton stuffs 
and agricultural implements. There are salt works on the 
coast ; and the fisheries employ a number of the inhabitants. 
In Tinghae a considerable business is carried on in carving 
and varnishing, and its silver wares are. in high repute. 
The principal exports are fish, coarse black tea, cotton, 
vegetable tallow, sweet potatoes, and some wheat. Chnsan 
was occupied by the Japanese during the Ming dynasty, 
and served as an important commercial entrep&t. It was 
taken by the British forces in 1840 and 1841, and retained 
till 1846 as a guarantee for the fulfilment of the stipula- 
tions of the treaty. It was also occupied by the English 
in 1860. See plan in Jour, of JRoyal Geogr. Soc., 1863. 

CHUTIA or CHOTA NAGPUB, a division or com- 
missionership of British India, under the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal, comprising the districts of Haz4rib%h, 
LohitddgA, Mdnbhiim, and Sinhbhdm, and the seven 
tributary states wMch constitute the South-West Frontier 
Agency, lies between 21° and 25° N. lat. and 82° and >87° 
E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the province of 
Behar, "E. by the Bengal districts of B4nkur4 apd Midnapur, 
S. by thte Orissa Tributary States and the Central Provinces, 
and W.'by the independent state of BewA Of its area of 
43,901 square miles -a large portion is occupied by hills 
and jungle,! and the populatibn is very sparse. The most 
important 'peak, Paresndth,' with its Jaina temples, has a 
height’ of -4400 'feet- T3ie Chuti4 Ndgpur plateau is an 
oflfehoofe'of’ithd great Vindhyan range, audits mean elevation 
is upwardteiof foOO feet-above the sea levdyif:Inr-the W. it 
rises to 3600 feet, and to the E. and S. its lower steppe, 
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from 800 to 1000 feet ia elevation, comprises a great 
portion of the Mdnbliiim and SiahbhTlm districts. The 
whole is about 14,000 sci.uare miles iu extent, and forms 
the source of the Bardihar, Diimodar, K4s4i, Subanrekhd, 
Baitaraui, Br 4 hmaai, Eb, and other rivers. Sal forests 
abound. The principal jungle products are timber, various 
kinds of medicinal fruits and herbs, lac, tasar silk, and 
niahud flowers, which are used as food by the wild tribes 
and also distilled into a strong country liquor. Goal exists 
iu large quantities, but is at present only worked on a small 
scale on the Hazdnbiigh district. Eormerly gold was 
washed from the sands in the bed of the Subanrekh^ Biver, 
but the operations are now almost wholly abandoned. Iron- 
ores abound, together with good building stone. The popu- 
lation in 1872 was 3,825,571, residing in 25,766 villages | 
or townships and 752,287 houses. Of these the Hindus 
numbered 2,567,292, or 67 T per cent. ; Muhammadans, 
169,006, or 4'4 per cent. 3 Christians, 15,798, or -4 per 
cent.; persons of unspecified religion, 1,073,475, or 28T 
per cent. These last consist of non-jSuyan tribes who were 
driven from the plains by the Hindus and took refuge in 
the mountain fastnesses of the Ohutid Hhgpur plateau. 
The principal of them are Kols, 292,036 in number; Santhls, 
220,096; UrAons orDhhagars,'208,343; Mundhs, 190,095; 
aud Bhumij, 128,289. These tribes were formerly turbulent, 
aud a source of trouble to the Muhammadan governors of 
Bengal aud Behar ; but the introduction of British rule has 
secured peace and security, and the aboriginal^ races of 
Chuti 4 Hilgpur are now peaceful and orderly subjects. Of 
late years missionaries have worked hard among them, and 
several thousands of the Kols and Sant^ls have accepted 
the Ohristiau faith. Only six towns contain upwards of 
6000 inhabitants, viz., Ednchl, 12,086; Hazdrfbdgh, 
11,060: Ichak, 8999; Chatra, 8818, Purulid, 6696; 
and Raghiindthpur, 5380 The principal agricultural pro- 
ducts are rice, Indian corn, pulses, oil-seeds and potatoes. 
A small quantity of tea is grown in Hazdrlbdgli and 
Lohdrddgd districts. Lao and tasar silkcloth are largely 
manufactured. The revenue of the British portion of 
Chutid, Hdgpur in 1870 was .£101,661, the expenditure 
£79,472. Of the total revenue the receipts from land 
amounted to £23,698. The police of the British districts 
consisted in 1872 of 1690 officers and men of the regular 
force, maintained at a cost of £31,131 ; 172 officers and 
men of the muuioipal police, costing £981 ; 16,104 men 
of the village watch, costing £17,692 ; the total strength 
being 16,866 officers and men, and the total cost £49,705, 
In 1872-73, the Educational Department inspected 571 
schools attended by 15,871 pupils, and the total cost of 
G-overnment for the education of the people was £2371. 
The climate of Chutid KAgpur is dry aud healthy. 

chutiA(chotA) nAgpur tributary states. 

These are seven in number, — Sirguja, Udaipur, Jashpur, 
Gaiigpur, BonAi, KoriA, and Chang BhakAr. At the decline 
of the MarhattA power iu the early part of this century 
these estates came under British protection. They are now 
under the political superintendence of the commissioner of 
OhutiAHAgpur, and the charge of them constitutes what is 
known as the South-West Frontier Agency. Before the 
rise of th 3 British power in India their chiefs exercised 
almost absolute sovereignty in their respective territories. 
The RAjAs now pay a light tribute to the British Govern- 
ment, and are invested with magisterial authority to punish 
offenders by fine not exceeding £6 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding two years. The states are mountainous, thinly 
cultivated, and inhabited for the mostpart by wild aboriginal 
tribes. They cover an area of 16,419 square miles, the 
largest states being SirgujA aud Gangpur. Their aggregate 
population amounts to 406,980 souls, giving an average 
of 26 persons to the square mile. Ho towns exist iu the 
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Tributary States, and only three villages contain more than 
1000 inhabitants. The following is a brief description of 
each of the States : — 

(1.) Sirguja, tke largest, lies between 22° 30^ and 24 N. lat., 
and 82° 35 and 84° 10 E. long. It ia bonixded on the N by the in- 
dependent state of EewA and the districts of MirzApur and 
Lohardaga, on the E. by the district of Lohardaga, on the S. by 
the Bilaspur district of the Central Provinces and the states ol 
Udaipur and Jashpur, and on the W. by the state of Kona 
It 13 very hilly, vuth elevated table-lands afl’ording good pasturages, 
and cut up by jmmerous ravines. The rivers aie the Kanhar, Ilex, 
MfiTiaTi^ Son, and Santch, the last being formerly known as tlie 
Diamond River. Hot springs exist in the state. Extensive Rdl 
foiests cover a large area, affording shelter to herds of wild ele- 
phants, antelopes, bisons, buffaloes, and many sorts of deer, and 
I Slso to tigers, bears, and other beasts of prey. The area is 6103 
square miles, the population in 1872, 182,831 souls, residing in 
1296 vOlages and 36,463 houses. — classified, according to religion — 
Hindus 68,789, or 87 6 per cent. , Muhammadans 1370, or -8 per 
cent.; aborigines of the Dravidian stock 73,256, of the Kolaiian 
stock 39,416, total 112,672, or 61 6 per cent. The principal agri- 
cultural products are nee, Indian corn, and other inferior ceieals, 
pulses, oilseeds, and cotton ; the articles of export — claiified butter, 
grain, oilseeds, lac, gums, jungle silk cocoons {tasar), kc, ; imports — 
brass and pewter vessels, piece goods, and ornaments The places 
of trade are Bisrampur, the capital of the state, Pratappur, and 
JhilmiH, The total revenue of the estates in Sirguja in possession of 
the different members of the chiefs family is £7000 ; the rental of 
the personal estate of the Raj A, £3000 ; the expenditure on adminis- 
tration, £212. A small body of police is maintained by the R<yA, 
and he can at a short notice put himself at the head of 1000 lighting 
men. Sirguja pays a ti-ibute of £189 to the British Government. 

(2.) Udaipm* lies between 22° 3' and 22° 60' N. lat., and 83° 5' 
and 83° 50' E. long., and is bounded on the N. by the Mainpat 
plateau in Sirguja, on the E. by Jashpur, on the S by Ihii- 
garh, and on the W. by Bilaspur in the Central Pioviuce.q. 
Country hilly, diversified with plains, and possessing 0110 of the 
most extensive coal fields in India, Principal river, Maud Area, 
1051 square miles, of which 121 are cultivated. Population — 
27,708 Hindus, 7351 ; Muhammadans, 118 ; ahori^dnes, 20,239. 
Principal villages — ^RAhkob, the capital, and Dorki. _ Exports — 
cottonf resinous gums, oilseeds, rice, wild arrowroot, iron, and a 
small quantity of gold, obtained by wasliing. Udaipur came under 
the British protection in 1817, and now pays an annual tribute uf 
£63. 

(3 ) Jashpur, the most populous of tho slates, hos helwooii 22° 
20' and 23° 16' H. lat, and 83° 30' and 84° 30' of E. long^, and 
is hounded on the N. aud E. by the district of LohdrdagA, on 
the S by the states of Gangpur and Udaipur, and on the W. by 
the state of SirgujA. The country is divided almost equally in 10 
high and low lands. The only river of importance ia the Eb, in 
the bed of which diamonds are found, and irom time immemorial 
its sands have been washed for gold. Jashpur iron, smelted by the 
Kols, is highly prized. Jungles of sdi forests abound, harhouriiig 
elephants, bisons, and other wild beasts. Jungle products— hu-, 
silk-cocoona, and beeswax, which are exported. Area, 1947 square 
miles; population, 60,926: — Hindus, 11,498; Muhammadans, 423; 
aborigines, 66,005. Piincipal villages — Jashpur Nagar, the eaiutal, 
and SanoA Agricultural products — rice, barley, Indian t'orii, aiul 
other inferior crops, iiulses, oilscud-s, hemp, lla-x, &(!. 'Tho^ RAjij 
possesses an income of about £2000, and pays through the Sirguja 
state a tribute of £77, lO.s. to the llriti.sh Govenmient. Jashpur 
came under the protection of the British Govi‘vium‘.nt in 1818, 

(4.) Gangpur extends from 21° 60' to 22° 30' N. hit., and 86° 10' 
to 85° 40' of E. long., and i.s hounded 011 the N. by LohArdag'A 
district, E. by the Siiihhhiim district, 8. by Banibalpur iind BAinril, 
and W. by ItiUgarh in the Central Brovinces. The countxy ia for 
the most part an undulating plain, hvoktiii by detac.hed ranges of 
hills, one of which, the MahAvira range, poHscsHcs a very mmirkablc 
and imposing appearance, springing abruptly from the plain in an 
irregular wall of tilted and disrupted rook, with two Hanking peaks. 
The rivers are the Eb and the BrAhinairi, forme.d here by the 
union of the Sankli and the Kool, both navigable by eanoos. The 
Eb wasfonnerly famous on account of diamonds found in its bed, 
and its sands are still explored for gold. One of the largest cojil 
fields in India extends into the state. Jungle products — lac, 
silk cocoons, catechu, and resin, which are exported. Wild aiii. 
mols — ^bisons, buffaloes, tigers, panthers, leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals, wild dogs, and many sorts of door. Area, 2484 square 
miles; population, 78,637, viz., Hindus, 28,192 ; Muhammadans, 
281 ; aborigines, 46,214. Principal villa|re, SuAdi, the residence of 
the RAjA. The soil ia exceedingly fertile, yielding sugar cane, 
tobacco, rice, and other cereals, pulses, oilseeds, and cotton. The 
chief oiyoys a revenue of about £200, out ol which ha pays £60 os 
tribute to the British Government, tJie connection of which with 
the state dates fi’om 1808. 
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(5.) Bondi extends from 20° 10' to 21° 10' IT. lat., and from 84“ 
30' to 85° 25' E. long., and is bounded on the IT. by the Gangpur 
state and the Sinhbhum district, on the E by the state of 
Keunjhar in Orissa, and on the S. and W. by the state of 
Bdmra in the Central Provinces It is for the most pait covered 
with a mass of uninhabited hills, except the central part, through 
which the Brdhmani nveriiasses, foivaing a fine fertile valley along 
its course. Principal heights— Mankarnacha, 3639 feet- Baddin- 
garh, 3525 ; Kamratar, 3490 ; Cheliataka, 330S ; and Kondadhar, 
3000. Products — almost the same as Gangpur Area, 1297 square 
miles ; population, 24,832, viz , Hindus, 10,416 ; Miihammadans, 
32 ; aud aborigines, 14,384 'Phe chief enjoys an income of about 
£600, and he pays an annual tribute of £20 to the British Govern- 
ment. In 1803 the British Government entered mto treaty rela- 
tions with Bondi. 

(6.) Korid lies between 22° 58' and 23° 49' IT. lat., and 82° 
and 82° 59' E. long , and is bounded on the N. by the Ecwd 
state, E. by Sirgiija, S. by Bildspur district of the Central 
1‘rovinces, and on the W by Chang Bhakar. Country extremely 
hilly ; highest point, 3370 feet. Rivers— Heshto or Hasdo, Gopath, 
and other minor sti-eams which feed either the Son on the N or 
the Mahanuddy on the S. Jungle and a^icultural products — 
same as the other states. Mineral product — ^iron. Tigeis commit 
great havoc in the villages, and wild animals abound. Area, 1631 
S([uare miles, population, 21,127, viz, Hindus, 10,807; Muham- 
madans, 140; aborigines, 10,180. Principal village — Sonhat, the 
residence of the Rajd, which contains a mud fort. 'Phe Rdja enjoys 
an income of about £700, and pays a tnbute of £40 to the British 
Government. The relations of the British Government vith this , 
state commenced in 1818. 

(7.) Chang Bhakdr state protrudes like a spur into the Rewa 
territory, which bounds it to the H , W., and S., the eastem 
side being bounded by the state of Kona, of which it was 
formerly a fi.ef. The natural scenery of the country consists of 
hills, ravines, and plateaus, covered with forests of sdl, with small 
villages at distant intervals in the jungle. Herds of wild elephants 
commit sad havoc on the crops, which has caused the desertion of 
several villages. Area, 906 square miles ; population, 8919, viz., 
2728 Hindus, 34 Muhammadans, and 6157 abongines. The chief 
has an income of about £300, and pays a tnbute of £38, 
12s (W. W. H.) 

OirUTTERPUR, a city of British India, in the province 
of Bundelcund, 180 miles S.E. of Agra, and 140 S.W. 
if Allahabad. It was established by the Rajah Chntter 
Sal, the founder of the short-lived independence of Bundel- 
cund, and the resolute opponent of the Mogul empire in 
the 17th century. Situated but a short distance from the 
diamond mines of Pannah, and forming an important entre- 
pot in the trade between the Deccan and Benares, it soon 
grew into a very flourishing city. It is still a thriving 
jilace, but it maintains its prosperity less by its transit trade 
than by its manufactures, of which the most important are 
p xpor and coarse cutlery. It is irregularly built, and cou- 
i.xius but few buildings of individual interest. The palace 
is a modern structure of hybrid character, combining the 
features of an Italian villa with those of a Rajput castle. 
'ITiore was formerly a political agent of the British Govern- 
ment in the city, but he has been transferred to Howgong. 
'I''he territory of which the town is the capital contains 
au area of 1240 square miles, with a population of from 
200,000 to 300,000. The revenue is stated at not more 
than twenty lacs of rupees per annum. As the Rajah Per- 
lAub Singh had no male issue, the territory on his decease 
would have lapsed to the paramount power ; but in acknow- 
ledgment of his fidelity and the beneficial results of his 
administration, the British Government recognized a suc- 
cessor in the person of his grand-nephew Juggut Smgh. 

CIBBER, or Cibbex, Caius Gabeiel (1630-1700), 
sculptor, was born at Plensburg in Denmark. He was the 
sun of the king’s cabinetmaker, and was sent to Rome at 
the royal charge while yet a youth. Nothing further is 
known of his earlier life, save that he came to England 
during the Protectorate, or during the first years of the 
Restoration. By his second wife. Miss Colley of Glaiston, 
a son was born to him afterwards to be known as Colley 
Cibber. Besides the famous statues of Melancholy and 
Ravi ng Madness (“great Cibber’s brazen brainlessbrothers”), 
once in old Bethleham Hospital and now at South Kensing- 
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ton, Cibber produced the bas-reliefs round the Monument 
on Fish Street Hill, The several Kings of England and 
the Sir Thomas Gresham executed by him for the Royal Ex- 
change were destroyed with the building itself in 1838 
Cibber was long employed by William fourth earl of Devon- 
shire, and many fine specimens of his work are to he seen 
at Chatsworth. Under that nobleman he took up arms in 
1688 for William of Orange, and was appointed in return 
carver to the king’s closet. He died rich, and, according 
to Horace Walpole, built the Danish church in London, 
where he lies buried beside his second wife, to whom he 
erected a monment, 

CIBBER, Colley (1671-1757), actor, dramatist, and 
laureate, was the eldest son of Cains Cibber, and was born 
in London. Sent in 1 682 to the free school at Grantham, he 
distinguished himseR by passing through all its grades, from 
lowest to highest, and by producing an “ Oration ” on the 
death of Charles 11. — whom he had seen feeding his ducks 
in the park — and an “ Ode” on the accession of James II., 
with whom he had sat at worship in Whitehall Chapel. 
He was removed in 1687 on the chance of election into 
Winchester College, Caius Cibber, however, had not then 
presented that institution with his statue of William of 
Wykeham, and his son’s claim was ignored. The boy went 
to London, and amused himself with the theatre, for which 
he had a passion. It was presently decided, on his own 
recommendation, that he should not return to school, hut 
that he should go straight to Cambridge, for certain colleges 
in which university the sculptor was then executing com- 
missions; meantime he was invited to Chatsworth, tho 
seat of his father’s patron. On his way thither, the Revolu- 
tion broke out, and father and son met at Nottingham, 
where Colley Cibber was received, at the instance and in the 
place of Caius Cibber, into Devonshire’s company of volun- 
teers. He served in the bloodless campaign that resulted 
in the coronation of the Prince of Orange, and on its con- 
clusion, at his father’s request, presented a Latin petition 
to the earl — afterwards duke — imploring his interest and 
protection. By that nobleman’s desire the young man 
returned to London, and ere long his craze for things histri- 
onic enrolled him in Betterton’s grand company of actors. 
After playing “ full three quarters of a year ” without salary, 
as was then the custom of all apprentice actors, he began 
to be paid ten shillings a week. His rendering of the little 
part of the chaplain in Otway’s Orphan procured him a 
rise of five shillings ; and a subsequent impersonation, on 
an emergency, and at the author’s request, of Lord Touch- 
wood m the BoxMe Dealer, advanced him, on Congreve’s 
recommendation, to a pound a week. On this he contrived 
to live with his wife and family, and to produce a play — 
Lov^s Last Shift. Of this comedy, highly praised by 
Southern and Dorset, Congreve said that it “ had only a 
great many things that were like wit in it ; ” Vanbrugh 
honoured it by writing his excellent Relapse as a sequel. 
In 1697 Cibber was included by Collier among the repre- 
hensible in the famous Short View, In 1704 he brought 
out, for himself and Mrs Oldfield, his best play, the Careless 
Husband, the most striking scene in which is said to have 
been suggested by an episode in the life of the notorious 
Mrs Brett (better known as the Countess Macclesfield) to 
whom the MS. had been submitted. In 1711, with Collier, 
Wilks, and Dogget, he became a patentee of Drury Lane 
theatre, where, in 1712, Addison’s Cato was produced under 
his management. In 1715, on the occasion of the Rebel- 
lion, Cibber adapted the Nonjuror from Molifere’s Tartuffe ; 
the play, a mere pi^ce de dr Constance, ran eighteen nights, 
and the author received from George I., to whom it was 
dedicated, a present of two hundred guineas. In 1726 he 
pleaded the cause of the patentees against Sir Richard Steele 
(who had succeeded Collier as manager of Drury Lane) be- 
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fore Jekyll, Master of tlie Bolls, and won Hs case. In 1730 
Mrs Oldfield died, and Iier loss was followed in 1731 hy 
that of Wilks; Gibber, wbo had been named laureate on 
the death of Busden, sold his share in the theatre, and 
retired from the stage, and only appeared thereafter on rare 
occasions. In 1743 occurred the quarrel with Pope, which 
resulted in the exclusion of Theobald and tbe elevation of 
Cibber as the hero of the Dunciod. At seventy-four he 
appeared on the stage for the last time as Panulph in his 
own poor tragedy of Papal Tyranny. His conversation (of 
which Johnson said that “taking from it all that he ought 
not to have said, he was a poor creature ”) was agreeable 
to the last, and he died as full of worldly honours as of 
years. 

Gibber's reputation has suffered greatly from the acrid 
censure of Pope and the rough scorn of Johnson, 
There can be no doubt that he was by no means an 
unamiable character, and that he was deficient neither in 
wit, sense, tact, nor feeling. The little passages of dramatic 
criticism and reflection scattered through his Apology, whde 
they prove his extreme perspicuity and excellence of experi- 
ence, are perhaps the most delicate and subtle of their 
kind in the literature of Ms time ; while the fact that his 
version of Richard III. should have kept the stage for a 
century is of itself no mean proof that his scenic sagacity 
and instinct were remarkable. As a dramatist, he has neither 
the broad humour and strong comic vein of Vanbrugh, nor 
the fine English and the masterfulness of Congreve, nor 
the frolicsome gaiety and airy fancy of Earquhar. His 
characters are flat; his plots are neither natural nor well 
conducted; his dialogue is often flippant. He attempted, 
moreover, to extract a highly moral end from Ms sympathetic 
studies of social weakness and impurity, aud the result (par- 
ticularly in Ms continuation of Vanbrugh’s unfinished Joar- 
7 iey to London) is not happy. His Odes, the subject of 
several of Johnson’s keenest pleasantries, are wretched. His 
best work is the Apology for his life, a book which the same 
critic declared to be a standing proof that any man might do 
weU who was able and willing to keep to his own ground. 

See An Apology for die Mfe of Galley GiVber, Gomedian (London, 
1822); Cibber, JGramatio Wor^s (London, 1777, 5 vols.) ; Boswell, 
Zife of Samuel Johnson, ZL.D. ; and Isaac D’lsraelj, Qv-arrels of 
Authors. 

CIOAOOLE, a town of British India, in the presidency 
of Madras and district of Gaujam, about 58 miles JST.E. of 
the town of Vizagapatam, on the left bank of the Eiver 
Hagawalli or Haglandi, a few miles from its mouth. It is 
an irregular mud-built place, but possesses several mosques 
and bazaars of some importance. Its principal manu- 
factures are cotton goods and excellent muslins. There is 
a military cantonment a short distance from the now 
dismantled fort, and a small English church occupies the 
corner of the parade ground. A school whore English is 
taught is supported by the London Missionary Society. 
The town formerly gave its name to one of the five 
ISTorthern Circars. Its population is about 12,800. 

CIOERO, Masobs Tullius, born at Arpinum (Arpino) 
on the northern border of the Vols cian territory, 3d January 
647 A.tJ.o., 106 B.o. His family was of equestrian rauk, and 
his father, though living in retirement, was intimate with 
some of the public men of the day. The orator Orasaus took 
an early interest in the young M. Cicero and his brother 
Quintus, and directed their education. As an orator, a 
statesman, and a man of letters Marcus became the most 
consummate specimen of the Eoman character under the 
influence of Hellenic culture. He was first placed under 
the tuition of the Greek poet AroMas, a teacher at Eome, 
with whom he read the poets and orators of Greece, com- 
posed in the Greek language, and also wrote Latin verse. 
This literary training he combined with study under the 
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two Sesevolas, the'augur and the pontifex, and from these 
Eoman masters he imbibed the spirit of the national law 
and ritual His aim was to prepare himself by liberal as 
well as technical training for the career of an advocate; 
but the Eoman institutions required him to serve in the 
field also, and he took part in the campaign of Sulla against 
the Italian confederates in the year 87. Eeturiiing to the 
city he betook himself once more to the pursuits most con- 
genial to Mm, and attended on the teaching of Philo the 
cMef of the Academics, of Diodobus the Stoic, and of Mole 
a pMlosopher of Ehodes. Many teachers had been driven 
at that moment from the schools of Greece by the invasion 
of Mithridates. Cicero, at the age of twenty-six, pleaded 
a civil cause in the speech pro Quinctio (81 B.C.), and again 
in a criminal action against Roscius Amerinus in the 
following year. After these efforts, which brought him 
some distinction, he suddenly withdrew to Athens, on the 
plea of weak health, but probably to avoid tbe displeasure 
of the dictator Sulla. Here he studied under Molo and 
others, with a special view to the practice of declamation, 
and the management of Ms physical powers in a profession 
wMch made severe demands upon them. He travelled 
also through the Eoman province of Asia, and stored up a 
vast amount of information in a mind singularly acquisitive 
and endowed with extraordinary facility of arrangement 
and expression, but with comparatively little fertility of 
invention or breadth and strength of character. Cicero 
was from the first an imitator aud an adapter ratliei than 
an original thinker He was throughout a follower rather 
than a leader in action as well as in sjpeculatioii. His 
mental training disposed him specially to admire past models 
or cling to existing institutions, and he was always too 
easily subjected to the influence of characters stronger than 
his own. His position, indeed, as a new man, or a strug- 
gling candidate for political honours which neither his birth 
nor his means could naturally command, made it iiecessaiy 
for bim to attach himself to the loaders of party ; but liis 
versatile talents soon rendered him a valuable adherent, 
and it speaks well for the times in which his lot was cast, 
amidst the deep corruption which pervaded them, that Iris 
honest and enlightened patriotism was on the whole 
appreciated and rewarded. 

It was from policy, but partly also from his own kindly 
feelings, that the young orator, on resuming his profession, 

' preferred to distinguish himself in defence rather than in 
attack. This course impressed tbe good-natured public in his 
favour. Moreover, the class from which the judices were 
taken, conscious that the position of dofondauta in a 
criminal suit might at any time be its own, was often 
glad of an excuse for screening public delinquents. It may 
be said that oven the impeachment of Vorroa was rather a 
defence of the injured Sicilians than a hostile attack upon 
an individual, who was allowed to withdraw quietly from 
the city. Cicero’s triumph in this famous cause (70 b.c.) 
raised Mm to the pinnacle of reputation. He had already 
attained the quiustorship (77 b.c.). Ho suceoodod to the 
ffldileship in 69, and bocaino prfotor in C8,_ a year momor- 
able in his career for the passing of the Manilian law, which 
he warmly supported, by which Pompoius was constituied 
commander against Mithridates with extraordinary powers, 
in the place of Lucullua. Pompoius was at this period 
accepted by tbe oligarchy as their leader, though not with- 
out reluctance and distrust. Cicero gladly attached himself 
to their cause, and flattered himself with the hope of recon- 
ciling the senate with the knights by a more liberal and 
genial policy. Meanwhile he hoped, by favour of the 
dominant party, to attain the consulship. He found him- 
self a candidate for that magiabracy along with Catiline, 
a man of ruined character and already under suspicion of 
plotting against the state, Nevertheless he did not hesitate 
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to combine witb Mm in Ms canvass, and to undertake Ms 
defence on a charge of malversation. Cicero obtained the 
consulship ; Catiline was defeated, and thereupon betook 
Mmself to treasonable machinations. It was the business of 
his late ally to track these intrigues and defeat them. The 
vigour and courage with wHch Cicero conducted himself at 
this crisis won for Mm by popular acclamation the title of 
“ Father of Ms Country” (63 b.c.) But the nobles ill 
requited the service he had done them. They now felt 
themselves secure in their ascendency. They affronted 
Pompeius, they made light of Cicero, and allowed Mm to 
be treated contumeliously by a tribune, who, under pretence , 
that he had condemned citizens unheard, forbade Mm to 
make the usual declaration of the services he had performed 
111 his consulship. Cicero, in laying down Ms office, was 
only permitted to exclaim — “ I swear that I have saved the 
state.” Csesar, at the head of the popular party, counte- 
nanced this affront ; while Pompeius, perhaps a little 
jealous of the rising statesman, on his return from the East 
vouchsafed him no cordial support. The real weakness of 
his position was made painfully manifest to him. He 
v/ould not consent, however, to remove to a distance, and 
declining to sue for the government of a province, devoted 
himself for a time mainly to literary pursuits, composing 
among other things a poem on the glories of his own con- 
sulship. Meanwhile the enemies he had made became 
more emboldened. Clodius, a worthless demagogue, 
assailed him with a formal charge for pu tting citizens to 
death summarily without appeal to the people. In vain 
did he assume the garb of mourning, and traverse the 
streets as a suppliant. The magnates stood coldly aloof, 
and the factions arrayed against him did not scruple to 
menace his scanty defenders with violence. Cicero was 
obliged to seek safety in flight, and withdrew to Thessa- 
lonica. Clodius obtained a decree of the people for his 
banishment 400 milea from the city, and the destruction of 
his house on the Palatine, the site to be devoted to the 
erection of a temple of Liberty (58 b.c,)’ , 

Pompeius and Caesar had suffered Cicero to undergo this 
humiliation for their own purposes, but they were not 
disposed to submit to the arrogance of the upstart Clodius, 
who was now making himself generally obnoxious. In the 
following year they let it be understood that the persecu- 
tion should cease. The partizans of Clodius raised tumults 
in the city, but they were speedily put down, and a resolu- 
tion for the exile’s recall was carried in the assembly of 
the people. Cicero had betrayed much weakness under 
banishment. The exultation with wMch he triumphed on 
his return was hardly more dignified. The senate, however, 
complimented him, by coming forth to meet him, and the ' 
state undertook the restoration of his mansion. The armed 
opposition of Clodius was met by a counter demonstration on 
the part of Milo, a no less turbulent insttMiient of the 
oligarchy. But Cicero now felt himself _ powerless in the 
presence of chiefs of armies and leaders of factions. He 
attached himself more closely to Pompeius, and devoted his 
eloquence to the defence of his patron’s creatures, while he 
courted more and more the pursuit of literature in retire- 
ment. The attainment of a seat in the college of augurs 
on the death of Cr,assus (53 b.o) placed .hbn in a position 
of dignity well suited .to the., taste of. .s,, constitutiona,! 
antiquarian. Bub Csesar, tl^iough,- now absent:, ip Card, was 
rapidly becoming, a great .power, in the • s,t^ie,x s^pd iCicero 
did not fail to pay,coi}.rt.to,hiqi also, prQp.es jng to, icelebrate 
his British wars in an.epicipqeip.,, ,The doawi 01od,iu? 
(53 B,c.), whose slayer, ,l^ilo,i he, defeuded,.,ireli^ed Mip 
from ih.e. apprehensions .he ha<^ pevqr yet, shaken) of. Mp 
apfieptef, %,ygh,,,p,oJ:|,yrfhopt. 

assigpef. ( "go^i^rprpBpt; , of • C^liepi f , yeay 
following: cop'dpct ip . this post .seems to, have been 
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higMy meritorious. He checked the corruption of his 
officials while he preserved his own purity, and distasteful 
as warlike affairs were to his studious and quiet temper, 
he did not shrink from leading Ms troops against the 
restless mountaineers. Eis vanity induced him to pretend 
to a triumph for his success in these trifling operations ; hut 
in those degenerate days greater victories than his would 
have failed to secure such au honour, unless backed by the 
influence pf tbe leaders of party, and neither Pompeius nor 
Caesar was disposed to indulge him. 

Thecivil war between these two rivals was now imminent, 
Cicero naturally threw himself into the ranks of the sena- 
torial or conservative party, which was blindly following 
the lead of Pompeius ; but he was coldly received by the 
violent men who ruled it, to whom his old-fashioned patriot- 
ism was utterly distasteful. Keluctautly and with much 
misgiving he quitted Italy in the train of the senate and con- 
sented to set up a shadow of the commonwealth on a foreign 
shore ; while Casar attached to himself in the city, as dic- 
tator and consul, both the substance and the forms of con- 
stitutional power. After the disaster of Pharsalia and the 
rout of the senatorial forces, Cicero quickly threw aside his 
arms and returned to Italy, where Ceesar had left Antonins 
in command. He was soon relieved from apprehensions 
for Ms own safety by kind assurances from the victor, and 
while Csesar was occupied in Egypt, Africa, and Spain, he 
withdrew altogether from publiclife. With his wife Terentia 
he had never lived happily ; but he now took the step of 
repudiating her, which according to, the ideas of the times 
caused no unfavourable remark, nor was it made mattei of 
reflection upon him that he straightway married again his 
own ward Puhlilia, wealthy as well as beautiful. The young 
bride seems, however, to have contributed nothing to his 
domestic happiness, and her, too, he soon repudiated for 
the satisfaction she had seemed to evince at the death of 
his much-loved daughter Tullia. Daring this period, 
however, he abstained from making .advances to Caesar, and 
did Mmself honour by composing a panegyric upon Cato, 
to which Caesar condescended to make au ill-tempered reply. 
But the conqueror’s clemency to Marcellus at last won his 
heart, and now, after the death of Pompeius, Cato, and 
Scipio, with all the other chiefs of his party, he could not 
refrain from declaring warmly in favour of the new ruler. 
Csesar, felt the compliment, and repaid it by sparing at his 
instance the life of Ligarius. The conduct of Cicero at this 
critical moment was undoubtedly tbe most truly politic. 
Other republicans, such as Brutus and Cassius, who had 
espoused the senatorial cause with feverish zeM or angry fac- 
tiousness,, did' npt scruple to give their, , actual support to 
the new. government, and to accept. office, under it, while they 
secretly chafed against it and threw themselves into a con- 
spiracy against the life of their master. The difference 
between their spirit and that of Cicero i^ marked by the fact 
that in a plot which numbered) .it was said, as many as 
eighty men of public note, Cicero himself was not included. 
The covert assassins dared not consult with men of true 
honoim When, the deed was dpne, indeed, Cicero might 
fairly take part with its perpetrators ,in the name of the 
free state wMch in h^s sanguine view might , still be 
re?tored< Wheri, however, .thq liberators,, as- ithey called 
tbemselyQSjrepairedtothe proviuQQS to strengtbepi'their party 
Cesarians, C)icerp.|deelined to .ijindertake active 
I gj^rivipe. Italy, and employed Mmself in 

, g}:i|ic(Mg,(,asi -thought, tbe conduct of the yopug Octavius, 
,l^e pgph-eFi ot the dictator, . This crafty dissembler 

pouftiged auji, Cicero, e?:pected-t.o .be^ahle Mm 

a^fra!>‘^oMeBji&ht.oppopouttt<>,,AntQnius. It, .must be con - 
■ jessed that the yeteran .statesman vas himself playing a .part, 
sand dissembling wth tbe youth whom he meant eventually 
to get rid of. It was a game on both sides, and Octavius 
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won it, Bte looked on with satisfaction while Cicero 
excited the passions of the citizens against Antonins in the 
series of orations to which he gave the name of Philippics, 
while he armed the consuls Hirtius and Pansa to overthrow 
him. The orator, now advanced in years, showed at this 
crisis all the vigour with which he had encountered Catiline 
twenty years earlier. To him the people entrusted the 
government of the city, and while all the forces of the 
republic were concentrated under various leaders on the 
Cisalpine, he might fancy himself for a moment the real 
controller of affairs. But after the deaths of Hirtius and 
Pansa in the battles before Mutina, and the discomfiture of 
the republicans under Decimus Brutus, Octavius, Anto- 
nias, and Lepidus formed a compact, and assumed to be 
a triumvirate, or a board of three special officers for the 
regulation of the commonwealth. Their arrival at Rome 
was followed by bloody proscriptions of their public and 
private enemies. Antonins demanded tbe head of Cicero, 
and Octavius yielded it. The orator fled, together with his 
brother, but he could not endure to abandon Italy, and 
after some weeks’ delay, which seems to show that the pur- 
suit was not keen, he was overtaken at the door of his 
Formian villa and his throat cut by the bravo Popiliiis. 
His head and hands were cut off and sent to Rome, where 
Antonins caused them to be affixed to the rostra, and 
Fulvia, the widow of Olodius and the wife of Antonins, 
pierced with her needle the tongue which had declaimed 
against both her husbands. Cicero perished at the close 
of the year 43, at the age of sixty-three. Octavius, in 
his later years, as the Emperor Augustus, could coolly say 
of the great statesman and patriot to whose murder he 
had consented, “ He was a good citizen, who really loved 
his country.” The saying was indeed well deserved, but 
It should have come from purer lips 
Cicero was indeed not ouly a good citizen, but a good 
man ; he loved not his country only but mankind in 
general ; he loved them not merely from a kindly nature, 
but from reflection and self-discipline. As a specimen of 
the highest culture of the ancient- world both moral and 
intellectual he must ever stand pre-eminent. He was a 
wiser if not a more sincere patriot than Cato ; his private 
virtues were subjected to a severer 'test than those of M. 
Aurelius. His intellectual superiority is sufficiently attested 
by the important place he attained, in the face of many 
disadvantages, in the conduct of public affairs. But a large 
portion of his multifarious writings still remains, and 
constitutes an enduring monument to his fame, which has 
been recognized through all ages. The great bulk of these 
works may be conveniently classed as (1) political, (2) 
philosophical, (3) personal. The first division comprises 
a collection of fifty-six speeches professing to have been 
delivered in the forum or the curia, though some of them 
certainly, as for instance that for Milo and the greater 
number of the Philippics, were written for publication but 
not actually delivered. The genuineness of that for 
Marcellus, and of the four which refer to the orator’s return 
from exile, has been much questioned, Besides the 
speeches themselves, Cicero produced several treatises on 
the subject of oratory, which as part of the Roman training 
for public life may be regarded as political. Of these the 
principal are the de Oratore, the Orator, and the Brutus, 
The origin of the strictly technical treatises de Imentione 
and Bhetoricorum is involved in much perplexity. To this 
division belong still more strictly the important works 
de Legibus and de RepuUica, which contain valuable 
references to the events of early Roman history. To our 
second division belong the famous treatises on philosophy, 
from which we derive all our knowledge of the Greek 
systems which succeeded to the schools of Plato and 
Aristotle, and in which it became the fashion to affect an 


interest at Rome, Of these the Academica, the Tuscidance, 
the de Finibus, and others which have been lost were 
devoted to speculative questions ; the de Divinations and 
de JSFatura Deorum refer more strictly to theological tradi- 
tions ; while the book de Offieiis is an elaborate treatise on 
moral obligations. The smaller works, de Senectute, de 
Amicitia, de Gonsolatione, and probably the lost essay de 
Gloria, may also be ranged more or less definitely under 
the head of practical philosophy. The third division 
embraces Cicero’s letters in two aeries, the one those to his 
friend Atticus, the other (ad familiares) to his correspon- 
dents generally. To these may be added a collection of 
letters addressed to his brother Quintus, These together 
give an account of the writer’s life almost from day to day ; 
they are the most valuable of his works for the historical 
information they afford us, as well as for the insight they 
give us into the character not of the writer only but of 
many of the leading personages of the day. In both these 
respects they stand unique among the remains of antiquity, 
and few men of historical note even in recent times have 
been so fuUy presented to us in their correspondence as 
Cicero, whose life acquires thereby its transcendent interest 
for all students of human nature. It may be added that 
the great philosopher and orator amused himself further 
with more than one ambitious flight in poetry. His verses 
on his consulship attracted some attention from his country- 
men, and a sped men of them has come down to us. He made 
also a Latin translation of the astronomical poem of Aratus, 
and proposed at least, as has been above mentioned, to 
execute an epic on the invasion of Britain by Caesar. 

The latest critical and complete edition of Cicero’s works is that 
of J. Caspar Orellius, printed at Zurich (1826-1838). The text, accom- 
panied by a full apparatus of various readings, is followed by a 
collection, of the ancient scholiasts, an elaborate Onomasticoii, and 
other valuable supplements. This edition is comprised in eight, 
but may be more conveniently bound in twelve large octavo 
volunaes. (0. M. ) 

CICOGhTARA, Leopoldo, Count (1767-1834), archco- 
ologist and writer on art, was a native of Ferrara. At 
an early age he evinced strong predilections for the sub- 
jects on which he was to become so high an authority. 
Mathematical and physical science diverted him a while ; 
but his bent was decided, and not even the notice of such 
men as Spallanzani and Scarpa could make a savant of 
him. A residence of some years at Homo, devoted to paint- 
ing and the study of the antiquities and galleries of tho 
Eternal City, was followed by a visit to Maples and Sicily, 
and by the publication, at Palermo, of his first work, a poem 
of no merit. The island explored, he betook himself to 
Florence, Milan, Bologna, and Venice, acquiring a complete 
and perfect knowledge of those and other cities from tho 
point of view of an archneologist and connoisseur. In 1 795 
he took up his abode at Modena, and was for twelve yoars 
engaged in poHtics, becoming a membor of tho logislativo 
body, a councillor of state, and miniator plenipotentiary of 
the Cisalpine Republic at Turin. Napoleon decorated him 
with the Iron Crown ; and in 1808 ho was made president 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts at Vouico, a post in which 
he did good work for a number of years. In 1808 appeared 
his treatise Del Bello Ragionammti, dedicated in glowing 
terms to Napoleon. This was followed (1813-1818) by 
his magnum opus, the Bioria della ScuUura dal suo Eisor- 
gime/nto in Italia al Secolo di Hapoleone, in the composition 
of which he had been encouraged and advised by Giordano 
and Schlegel, while the great emperor to whom it was dedi- 
cated had assisted the publication pecuniarily, — an example 
which the Bourbons did not follow. This hook, designed 
to complete the works of Winckelmann and B'Agincourt, 
WM the result of many years of meditation and comparison j 
it is illustrated with 180 plates in outlines, and if imperfect, 
is yet of great value. In 1814, on the fall of Napoleon, 
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Cicognara was patronized by Francis 1. of Austria, and pub- 
lisbed (1815-1820), under the auspices of that sovereign, 
bis Fabbriche piii msficue di Ymezia, two superb foHos, 
containing some 150 plates. Charged by the Venetians 
with the presentation of their gifts to the Empress Carob'ne 
at Vienna, Cicognara added to the offering an illustrated 
catalogue of the objects it comprised ; this book, Omaggio 
delle Frovincie Venete alia Maesth di Qarolina Augusta, 
printed for private circulation at the author’s own expense, 
has since become of great value to the bibliophilist. Re- 
duced to poverty by these splendid editorial speculations, 
Cicognara contrived to alienate the imperial favour by his 
political opinions. He left Venice for Rome j his library 
was sent to market; and in 1821 he published at Pisa a 
catalogue raisonne, rich in bibliographical lore, of this fine 
collection, the result of thirty years of loving labour, which 
in 1824 was purchased en bloc by Pope Leo XU., and 
added to the Vatican library. The other works of Cicognara 
are — ^QMemoy'ie Btoriche dd Litter ati ed Ariisti Ferraresi, 
1811 ; the Yite dd piii insigni Fiftori e Scultori Ferraresi, 
MS.; the Memorie spettanti alia Storia della Oalcograjia, 
1831; and a large number of dissertations on painting, 
sculpture, engraving, and other kindred subjects. (See 
Papoli, in No. 11 of the Fxile, a print written and pub- 
lished by Italian refugees). 

Cicognara’s reputation is principally founded on ]m Storia 
della Scultura. This is a valuable book, but it is disfigured 
and weakened by the enthusiasm that led the author to 
sacrifice almost all the lights of modern sculpture to the 
reputation of his friend Canova, to whom the seventh part 
of the book is devoted. His work as president of the 
Academy at Venice was also excellent ; to him are attri- 
buted the increase in number of the professors, the improve- 
ment in the courses of study, the institution of prizes, and the 
foundation of a gallery for the reception of Venetian pictures* 

CID, Tee, Rodeigo Diaz de Biyae, the favourite 
hero of Spain, and the most prominent figure in her litera- 
ture, has a name so obscured by myth and fable as scarcely 
to belong to history. So extravagant are the deeds as- 
cribed to him, and so marvellous the attributes with which 
lie has been clothed by the fond idolatry of his country- 
men, that by some he has been classed with the Amadises 
and the Orlandos whose exploits he emulated. The Jesuit 
hTasdou stoutly denies that he had any real existence, and 
this heresy has not wanted followers even in Spain. The 
truth of the matter, however, has been expressed by Cer- 
vantes, through the mouth of the Canon in Don Quixote : 
“ There is no doubt there was such a man as the Cid, but 
much doubt whether he achieved what is attributed to 
him.” The recent researches of Professor Dozy, of Ley- 
den, have amply confirmed this opinion. There is a Cid 
of history and a Cid of romance, differing very materially 
in character, but each filling a large space in the annals of 
his country, and exerting a singular influence in the de- 
velopment of the national genius. 

The Cid of history, though falling short of the poetical 
ideal which the patriotism of his countrymen has for 700 
years cherished, is still the foremost man of the heroical 
period of Spain — the greatest warrior produced out of the 
long struggle between Christian and Moslem, and the per- 
fect type of the Spanish Goth of the 12th century. Rod- 
rigo Diaz, called de Bivar, from the place of his birth, 
better known by the title given him by the Arabs as the Cid 
{FI Seid, the lord), and M Campeador, the champion par 
excellence, was of a noble family, one of whose members in a 
former generation had been elected judge of Castile. The 
date of his birth cannot be fixed with any certainty, but it 
was probably between 1030 and 1040. As Rodrigo Diaz 
de Bivar he is first mentioned in a charter of Fernando L 
of the year 1064- The legends which speak of the Qid as 
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accompanying this monarch in his expeditions to France 
and Italy must be rejected as purely apocryphal. Fer- 
nando, a great and wise prince under whom the tide of 
Moslem concLuest was first effectually stemmed, on his 
deathbed, in 1065, divided his territories among his five 
children. Castile was left to his eldest son Sancho, Leon 
to Alphonso, Galicia to Garcia, Zamora and Toro to his 
two daughters XJrraca and Elvira. The extinction of the 
Western Caliphate and the dispersion of the once noble 
heritage of the Ommiades into numerous petty independent 
states, had taken place some thirty years previously, so 
that Castilian and Moslem were once again upon equal 
terms, the country being almost equally divided between 
them. On both sides was civil war, urged as fiercely as 
that against the common enemy, in which the parties 
sought allies indiscriminately among Christians and Ma- 
hometans. No condition of affairs could be more favour- 
ble to the genius of the Cid. He rose to great distinc- 
ation in the war between Sancho of Castile and Sancho 
of Navarre, in which he won his name of Campeador, by 
slaying the enemy’s champion in single combat. In the 
quarrel between Sancho and his brother Alphonso, Rodrigo 
Diaz espoused the cause of the former, and it was he who 
suggested the perfidious stratagem by which Sancho 
eventually obtained the victory and possession of Leon. 
Sancho having been slain in 1072, while engaged in the 
siege of Zamora, Alphonso was taken from his prison and 
raised to the vacant throne. One of the most striking of 
the passages in the Cid’s legendary history is that wherein 
he is represented as forcing the new king to swear that he 
had no part in his brother’s death ; but there was cause 
enough without this for Alphonso’s animosity against the 
man who had helped to despoil him of his patrimony. For 
a time the Cid, already renowned throughout Spain for his 
prowess in war, was even advanced by the king’s favour 
and entrusted with high commissions of state. In 1074 
the Cid was wedded to Ximena, daughter of the count of 
Oviedo, and granddaughter, by the mother’s side, of Alphonso 
Y. The original deed of the marriage-contract is still 
extant. Some time afterwards the Cid was sent on an em- 
bassy to collect tribute from Motamid, the king of Seville, 
whom he found engaged in a war with Abdallah, the king 
of Granada. On Abdallah’s side were many Castilian 
knights, among them Count Garcia Ordonez, a prince of 
the blood, whom the Cid endeavoured vainly to persuade 
of the disloyalty of opposing their master’s ally. In the 
battle which ensued under the walls of Seville, Abdallah 
and his auxiliaries were routed with great slaughter, the 
Cid returning to Burgos with many prisoners and a rich 
booty. There fresh proofs of his prowess only served to 
kindle against him the rancour of his enemies and the 
jealousy of the king. Garcia Ordonez accused him to Al- 
phonso of keeping back part of the tribute received from 
Seville, and the king took advantage of the Cid’s absence 
on a raid against the Moors to banish him from Castile. 
Henceforth Rodrigo Diaz began to live that heroic-pica- 
resque life which has made him famous, sometimes fighting 
under the Christian banner, sometimes under Moorish, but 
always for his own hand. At the head of a band of 300 
free lances he offered his services first to the count of 
Barcelona ; then, failing him, to Moctadir, the Arab king 
of Saragossa, of the race of the Beni Houd. Under 
Moctadir, and his successors Moutamin and Mostain, the 
Old remained for nearly eight years, fighting their battles 
against Mahometan and Christian, when not engaged 
upon his own, and being admitted almost to a share of 
their royal authority. He made more than one attempt to 
be reconciled with Alphonso, but his overtures being re- 
jected, he turned his arms against the enemies of the Beni 
Houd, extending their dominions at the expense of the 
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Cliristian states of Aragon and Barcelona, and liarrying 
even tlie border lands of Castile. Among tbe enterprizes 
of the Gid the most famous was that against Yalencia, 
then the richest and most flourishing city of the Peninsula, 
and an object of cupidity to both Christian and Moslem. 
The Cid appeared before the place at the head of an^army 
of 7000 men, for the greater part Mahometans. In vain did 
the Valenciaas implore succour from the emir of Cordova, 
and from their co-religionists in other parts of the Penin- 
sula. In defiance of an army which, marched to the relief 
of the beleaguered city under Ynssuf the Ahnoravide, the 
Cid took Yalencia after a siege of nine months, on the 
15th of June 1094 — the richest prize which up to that 
time had been recovered from the Moors. The condi- 
tions of the surrender were all violated — ^the cadi Ibn 
Djahhaff burnt alive, a vast number of the citizens who had 
escaped death by famine slaughtered, and the possessions 
divided among the Campeador’s companions. In other 
respects the Cid appears to have used his victory mildly, 
ruling his kingdom, which now embraced nearly the whole 
of Yalencia and Marcia, for four years with vigour and 
justice. At length the Almoravides, whom he had several 
times beaten, marched against him in great force; inflict- 
ing a crushing defeat at Cuenga upon the Cid’s army, 
under his favourite lieutenant, Alvar Fanez. The blow 
was a fatal one to the aged and war-worn Oampeador, who 
died of anger and grief in July, 1099. His widow main- 
tained Yalencia for three years longer against the Moors, 
but was at last compelled to evacuate the city, taking with 
her the body of the Cid to be buried in the' monastery of 
San Pedro at Gardena, in the neighbourhood of Burgos. 
Here, in the centre of a small chapel, surrounded by his 
chief companions in arms, by Alvar Fanez Mina^ya, Pero 
Bermudez, Martin Antolinez, and Pelaez the Asturian, 
rest, after frequent disturbances from friend and foe, 
the bones of the mighty' warrior, the truest of Spanish 
heroes, the embodiment of all the national virtues and 
most of the national vices. Philip 11. tried to get him 
canonized, but Borne objected, arid not unthout reason. 
Whatever were his qualities as a fighter, the Cid was but 
indifferent material out of which to make a saint, — a man 
who battled against Christian and against Moslem with 
equal zeal, who burnt churches and mosques with equal 
zest, who ravaged, plundered, and slew as much for a 
livelihood as, for any patriotic or religious purpose, and was 
in truth almost as math of a Mussulman as a Christian in 
his habits and his character. His true place in history 
is that of the greatest of the guerrilUros — the perfect tyjie 
of that sort of warrior in which, from the days of Sertorius 
to those of El Empecinado, the soil of Spain has been 
most productive. 

The Old of romance, the ' Ofd of a thousand battles, 
legends, and dramas, the Cid as apotheosized in litdraturo, 
the Old invoked by good Spaniards in every national 
crisis, whoso name is a pekjliekial' and ever-present' inspira- 
tion to Spanish patriotism, ih a very different character from 
the historical Eodrigo Diaz — the freebooter, the rebel, the 
consorter with the infidels and the enemies of Spain. ' He 
is the Perfect One, the Born in a Happy Hour, “ My Cid,” 
the invincible, the maguanimous, the ah-powerful. lie is 
the ty^e of knightly virtue, the mirror of patriotic duty, the 
flower of all Christian grace. He is Bolapd and Bayard 
in one. In the popular literature of Spain he holds a 
place such as has no parallel in other countries. Prom an 
almost coutempotary period he 'has been the subject of 
song; and he who was chanted by wandering minstrels 
in the 12th century has survived to be hymned in revo- 
lutionary odes of the 19th. In a barbarous Latin poem, 
written in celebration' ‘of ' the conquest of Almoria by Al- 
phonso YII in the year 1147, we have the bard testifying 


to the supereminence of the Cid among his country’s 
heroes : — 

“ Ipse Bodericus Mio Cid semper vocatus, 

De quo cantatm* quod ah liostibus baud aiperatus, ^ 

Qui domuit Mauros, comites domuit qiioque nostros. 

Within a hundred years of his death the Cid had become 
the centre of a whole system of myths. The Foema del 
Cid, written in the latter half of the 12th century, has 
scarcely any trace of a historical character. Already the 
Cid had reached his apotheosis, and Castilian loyalty could 
not consent to degrade him when banished by his sove- 
reign ; — 

“Dios, que hueu vassalo si oviese buen seuor 1 ” 
cry the weeping citizens of Burgos, as they speed the exile 
on Ms way. 

The Poem of the Cid is but a fragment of 3744 lines, 
written in a barbarous style, iu rugged assonant rhymes, and 
a rude Alexandrine measure, but it glows with the pure fire 
of poetry, and is full of a noble simplicity and a true epical 
grandeur, invaluable as a living picture of the age. The 
ballads relating to the Cid, of which nearly two hundred 
are .extant, are greatly inferior in merit, though some of 
them are not unworthy to be ranked with the best in this 
kind. Duran believes the greater part of them to have 
been written in the 16th century. A few betray, not 
more by the antiquity of their language than by their 
natural and simple tone, traces of an earlier age and a freer 
national life. They all take great liberties with history, 
thus belying the opinion of Sancho Panza that “ the 
ballads are too old to tell lies.” Such of them as are not 
genuine relics of the 12th century are either poetical 
; versions of the leading episodes in the hero’s life as con- 
tained in the Chronicle, that Chronicle itself having boon 
doubtless composed out of still earlier legends as sung by 
the wandering ywy/ares, or pure inveutions of a later time, 
owing their inspiration to the romances • of chivalry. In 
these last the ballad-mongers, not to lot their native hero 
be outdone by the Amadises,thc Esplaiidians, and the Pclix- 
martes, engage liiin in the must extravagant adventures — 
making war upon the king of Prance and upon the 
emperor, receiving embassies from the Soldan of Persia, 
bearding the Pope at Home, and performing other feats not 
mentioned even iu the Poem or the Ohroniolo. The last 
and the worst of the Cid ballads are those which betray 
by their frigid conceits and feeble mimicry of the antique 
the false taste and essentially unheroic spirit of the ago of 
Philip IT, As for the innumerable other iioenis, dramas, 
and tales which have been founded on the legend of the 
Cid, from the day.s of Guillen de Castro and Jliamanto bo 
those of Quintana and Trueba, they servo merely to prove 
the abiding popularity of the national lioro iu hi.s native 
laud. 

The cliief sources from v’luch the story of Cid is to ho 
gathered me, first, ■the Latin ohroniolo disonvi'ved by Riseo in tlus 
convent of Run Isidro at Loon, jn’O'vod liy intorual ovidenoo to bayc 
hcen wiitten boforc 1268; tiio Grom'm Gcncml, oonipo.scd l)y Al- 
phonso X. in the second half of iho 13Lh century, piU’tly (so far ns 
relates to the Ci<l) from iho ahoyi’, jiartly from con temporary 
Arabic histones, and partly from iraditioii ; the (Jmifrn tin (h'll, 
first pnbliahcd in 1512, by Juaii do Vcjnrmlo, abbot of the mnniis- 
teiy of Han Pedro at Cardehii, wliioU is a cotiqiilaUun from the Ifint, 
interlarded with new lieLioiw due to the piety of the (’omi)il<‘r ; 
la.stly, variom Arabic manuHcrijitH, Home of eoutemporury tbiie, 
which ato examined a.nd their elaims weighed in kho second volume 
of Professor Dozy’s flidoruitle In h'Uiratnrn de an moyen 

dffc. Huber, Mullci) and Ferdinand Wolf are lunong the loading 
authorities in the history and literature of the Okt M. Damas 
Hinard has published the poem, with a literal French translation 
and notes, and John Hookham Froro has rendered it into English 
with extraovdinary spirit and fidelity. The largest collection of 
the Cid baHadais that of Duran, in iiho Utmmcero Omuml, in 
two vdumes, fomiing part of llivadeneyra’s JBihUolm de Autorcs 
EsyttnoUs. (IX. B, W.) 
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CIDEB, an alcoliolic beverage obbained by the ferment- 
ation of the juice of apples. The manufacture is chiefly 
carried on by the cultivators of the fruit, and it has been 
conducted from very remote times in Hereford, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Somerset, and Devonshire in England, and in 
Normandy in France. Cider is also largely prepared and 
consumed in Upper A.ustria, Wurtemberg, in the districts 
of the Maine and the Moselle, and in Holland; and it 
is besides a common beverage in the New England and 
Western States of America. In the south-west of England 
the most esteemed varieties of apple cultivated for cider- 
making are the Eoyal Wilding, the Fozwhelp, White 
Normandy Beech, Yellow Styre, Handsome Mandy, and 
Skyrme’s Kernel. For a superior quality of cider the large 
well matured apples of several varieties are selected, and 
are ground up to a fine pulp either in an old-fashioned cider 
mdl, or in one of several newer machines which have been 
introduced for pulping the fruit. The old form of mill 
consists of a circular trough around which a huge heavy 
stone wheel or runner, weighing about a ton, is drawn by 
a horse. Into the trough a charge of apples, to the amount 
of from 8 to 10 bushels, is thrown, and the mill is kept in 
motion till the whole mass is reduced to a fine uniform pulp, 
which is technically called “ the cheese. ” The old-fashioned 
mills are now generally superseded by modern inventions, 
of which Coleman’s cider press may be taken as the type. 
It consists of two pairs of rollers mounted in a strong 
wooden frame. The first and upper pair are of hard wood, 
studded with iron teeth or knives, set immediately under 
a hopper into which the fruit is fed. In passing between 
the first pair the fruit is sliced into small pieces which fall 
between the second pair of rollers, placed immediately 
below. These consist of heavy cylinders of stone set quite 
close so that the opposing surfaces press against each other, 
and the sliced apples in passing between them are bruised 
to a fine pulp which is received into a trough placed directly 
under. The pulp or cheese is, or ought to be, laid aside 
for at least a night to allow fermentation to set in before 
the juice is expressed. By this means the aromatic oil 
contained in the seeds is extracted, communicating its 
aroma to the mass, and a richer, fuller-flavoured beverage 
is the result. The cheese is placed in hair-cloths in a strong 
framed box for expressing the juice, an operation which 
must be gently and carefully performed, so that the liquid 
may be obtained as pure and clear as possible. The juice 
ought to have a specific gravity of from 1’07 to 1*08, and 
should contain 10 or 11 per cent, of sugar and 0'6 to 0‘7 
per cent, of malic acid. The liquor is strained and placed 
for fermenting either in large vats or in separate casks. In 
the fermentation which ensues an abundant sediment is 
thrown to the bottom and a scum rises to the surface. In 
a week or ten days this action should leave the liquid clear 
and bright if the fermentation has continued steady and 
moderate. The liquid is then racked off into casks, as free 
as possible from scum and sediment, and excluded from 
atmospheric influence to stop the further action of the fer- 
ment. If in the early part of the following spring it is 
found to be still clear, nothing further is required except 
to cask it up for the market ; but should it have become 
thick and ropy it must be “fined” either by means of is- 
inglass or with stewed and mashed apples; It is frequently 
found necessary, in order effectually to stop fermentation, 
to expose the liquor to the influence of sulphurous acid gas, 
which is done by burning a sulphur tipped stick inside a 
cask half filled with' cider, and shaking the cask so as to 
make the liquor absotb the afcid gas. Such " matched ” 
cider is readily detected by connoisseurs. /The artificial 
colouring of cider, when practised, is done either with’ bhmt 
sugar, the juice of red beet, logwood, or cochineal ; and in 
Germany a flavour is Sometimes communicated to the bever- 
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age with elder flowers, cinnamon, cloves, or other aromatics. 
The following analysis of a pint of common cider such as 
is supplied to agricultural labourers in Somersetshire is by 
Dr Yoelcker : — 


"Water 8292*41 grs. 

Alcohol 367*69 

Grape Sugar 81-67 

Gum and extractive matter 45*05 

Albuminous compounds.. 1*94 

llalicAcid 44*86 

Ash 18*88 


8802*00 grs 

Cider is very prone to undergo acetous fermentation, and 
develop a rough, sharp, vinegary taste ; and in that condi- 
tion its consumption readily causes diarrhoea and colic. 
Boughness may be much reduced by treatment with vari- 
ous compounds prepared for the purpose which contain 
lime, or by the addition of a quantity of hops boiled with 
treacle or honey to the acetified cider. When sound it is 
a wholesome, agreeable, and refreshing stimulant beverage. 
In Germany a spirit, apple brandy, is distilled from cider. 

CIENFUEGOS, Nioasio Alvaeez de (1762-1809), 
poet and publicist, was born at Madrid. He studied with 
distinction at Salamanca, where he sat at the feet of the 
poet Melendez Valdez. The year 1778 saw the first of his 
poems published, and the attention of his countrymen was 
immediately attracted. He was appointed editor of the 
Government organs, the Gaceta and Mercuric, and an 
article on Napoleon published in the former drew down on 
him the heavy hand of Murat. Cienf uegos was condemned 
to death; he refused submission, and would' assuredly 
have been executed bub for the prayers of his friends. At 
their instance the sentence was commuted into one of de- 
portation into France. Worn out with grief and fatigue, 
he died at Orthez in the following year. His verses are 
imitated from these of Melendez Valdez; they are by 
no means deficient in science or passion, but they are too 
often disfigured by a spurious sentimentality and by an 
ajffectation of the flimsy philosophy of the age. He was 
blamed for an unsparing use at once of archaisms and 
of novelties, which some regarded with approval, hut 
others denounced him as a traitor to the glorious traditions 
of Castilian art, and as bent on Frenchifying the noble 
Oa:stilian idiom. His plays — Pitaco, Zoraida, La Gondesa 
de Castilla, and Idomeneo, four tragedies on the pseudo- 
classic French model, and Las Hermanas Gmerosas, a 
comedy — ^have been long forgotten both in the closet and 
on the stage. See Ticknor, Sistory of Spanish Literature, 
vol. iii j and Oienfuegos, Olras Poeticas, 2 vols., Madrid, 
1816. 

CIGAE, aform in which tobacco is prepared for smoking 
without the use of a pipe. Cigars consist of certain portions 
of small and broken leaf tobacco rolled together in Uie form 
of a short stick or rod tapering to a point at one end called 
the curl or twist, and firmly wrapped round with one or 
two wrappings of whole leaf tobacco. The manufacture 
of cigars is conducted by hand-labour, and the various 
operations are performed with great dexterity. The selected 
leaves to be used for wrapping are first damped and stripped 
or freed from the midrib, by which each leaf is torn into 
two halves. These are smoothed out and pressed to remove 
any cfeases, and with a sharp knife the workman cuts each 
into the proper shape to form a wrapper. On each 
wrapper so prepared a sufficient quantity of small and 
broken leaf is placed, and the whole is then wrapped up in 
the form of a cigar. An external wrapper of][ fine uniform 
leaf is added and secured in a peculiar kind of knot at the 
sfnailer end. The thick end is trimmed by placing the 
digar in a gauge and cutting it to a definite size. After 
finishing the cigars are dried on trays either by exposure to 
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tlio sun or in artificial heat, and when thoroughly dry they 
are packed in boxes for sale. Cheroots differ only in form 
from ordinary cigars, sloping gradually from the thick to 
the thin end, which instead of finishing in a point, is cut 
aud trimmed the same as the thick end. Cigo/rettes are 
small cigars, sometimes consisting of fi.ne cut tobacco 
wrapped up in thin paper or inserted in straw tubes. 
Cigars are sold under an immense variety of names, derived | 
either from the country of their manufacture, from the kind 
of tobacco used, or from the fancy of the manufacturer. The 
finest cigars are obtained from Havana in Cuba-, and in 
them the thick ends are left untrimmed by the knife ; but 
although this is characteristic it is obviously no test of 
genuineness. Cheroots come principally from Manilla in 
the Philippine Islands. See Tobacco. 

CIGNANI, Oaelo (1628-1719), was born at Bologna, 
where he studied under Battista Cairo, aud afterwards 
under Albani. Though an intimate friend of the latter, 
and his most renowned disciple, Cignani was yet strongly 
aud deeply influenced by the genius of Correggio, as a 
comparison of his drawing and of his manner of treating 
light and shadow with that of the painter of Parma will 
prove. His greatest work, moreover, the Assumption 
round the cupola of the church of the Madonna della 
Fuoca at Porli, which occupied him some twenty years, 
and is in some respects one of the grandest and moat 
remarkable works of art of the 17 th century, is obviously 
inspired from the more renowned fresco of Antonio Leti 
in the cupola of the cathedral of Parma. Cignani had 
some of the defects of his masters ; his elaborate finish, his 
audacious artificiality in the use of colour and in composi- 
tion, mark the disciple of Albani ; but he imparted to 
his work a more intellectual character than either of his 
models, and is not without other remarkable merits of his 
own. In private character Cignani was eminently amiable, 
unassuming, and generous. His success, however, made 
him many enemies ; and the envj' of some of these is said 
to have impelled them to deface certain of his works, tie 
accepted none of the honours offered him by the duke of 
Parma and other princes, but lived and died an artist. 
On his removal to Forli, where he died, the school he had 
founded at Bologna was fain in some sort to follow its 
master, His moat famous pictures, in addition to the 
Assumption already cited, are — ^the Entry of Paul III. 
into Bologna; the Frangois I. Touching for King’s 
Evil ; a Power of Love, painted under a fine ceiling by 
Agostino Carracci, on the walls of a room in the ducal 
palace at Parma; an Adam and Eve; a Temptation of Joseph, 
in the Florentine Palazro Arnoldi ; and a Sampson, in the 
Bolognese Palazzo Zambeccari, 

CIGOLI, or OivoLi, Luigi Oabdi da (1559-1613), 
painter, architect, and poet, was born at Cigoli in Tuscany. 
Educated under Allori and Santo di Titi, he formed a pe- 
culiar style by the study at Florence of Michelangelo, 
Correggio, Andrea dal Sarto, and Pontormo. Assimilating 
more of the second of these masters than of all the others, 
he laboured for some years with success ; but the attacks 
of his enemies, and intense application to the production 
of a wax model of certain anatomical preparations, induced 
an alienation of mind which affected him for three years. 
At the end of this period, he visited Lombardy, whence be 
returned to Florence. There he painted an. Ecce Homo, in 
competition with Passignani and Caravaggio, which gained 
the prize. This work was afterwards taken by Bonaparte 
to the Louvre, and was restored to Florence in 1816. His 
other pictures of importance are — a St Peter Healing the 
Lame Man, in the church of St Peter’s at Rome; a 
Conversion of St Paul, in that of San Paolo fuori le Mura, 
aud a Story of Psyche, in fresco, at the Villa Borghese, in 
the same city ; a Martyrdom of Stephen, which earned him 
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the name of the Florentine Correggio, a Venus and Satyr, 
and a Sacrifice of Isaac, at Florence ; and a Stigmata of 
St Francis, at Foligno. Cigoli, who was made a knight of 
Malta at the request of Pope Paul III., was a good and 
solid draughtsman and the possessor of a rich aud har- 
monious palette. He died, it is said, of grief at the failuie 
of his last fresco (in the Roman church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore), which is rendered ridiculous by an abuse of 
perspective. 

CILICIA, one of the most important provinces in the 
ancient division of Asia Minor, partly _ represented by the 
modern province of Adana. It comprised a large part of 
the southern coast of that country, extending from 
Pamphylia on the W. to Mount Amanus and the frontiers 
of Syria on the E. Throughout this extent it was bounded 
by the central ridge of Mount Taurus on the N. and by 
the Mediterranean on the S., so that its form was long and 
narrow, having a length in a direct line of nearly 270 
English miles, while its breadth hardly anywhere exceeds 
68 miles. It is divided by nature into two portions of a 
very different character ; — the westernmost, known in 
ancient times as Cilicia Trachea or Tracheotis (the modern 
Itsch Hi), the Rugged Cilicia, a well-deserved epithet, as 
almost the whole region is occupied by a rugged mountain 
tract, formed by the branches and offshoots of Mount 
Taurus, which descend for the most part quite to the sea, 
while the interior is furrowed by deep and narrow valleys, 
leaving but scanty spaces fit for cultivation ; the eastern- 
most, on the contrary, called Cilicia Pedias, or “ of the 
Plains,” presenting a broad expanse of level alluvial plains 
round which the lofty chain of Mount Taurus sweeps in a 
semicircle, forming a great mountain barrier that encloses 
it like a wall on the north and east, and separates it from 
the extensive upland plains of Lycaonia aud Cappadocia. 

Towards the west the limit between Cilicia and i*ainphylia 
was an arbitrary one ; the first place that is assigned by 
Strabo to Cilicia being Coracosium, a remarkable fortress 
ou a projecting rocky headland, now called Alaja. The 
whole of this rugged mountain district indeed abound.s in 
such projecting headlands, with small sheltered coves or 
harbours beneath them, — a character that has peculiarly 
fitted it, both in auciout and in modern times, for affording 
shelter to pirates. At the same time the difficulty of com- 
munication with the interior has prevented any of tho towns 
on the coast from rising into important centres of trade. 
Hotwithstauding these disadvantages there were in ancient 
times a considerable number of towns surrounding tho 
coasts of Cilicia Trachea ; among which may be mentioned 
(proceeding from W. to E.) Seliinis, afterwards called 
T’rajanopolis ; Ancmuriuui, near tho promontory of the 
same name, which is the southernmost point of Asia Minor ; 
Colcnderis, still called Kelenderi, and used as a place of 
passage to the Island of Cyprus, though now a poor decayed 
village; andSeleucia, termed for dLstinction’s sake Seleucia 
ad Oalycadnum, from its position at the mouth of the river 
of that name. The Calycadnus, now known as tho Gok 
Su, or “Blue River,” is indeed tho only river of any 
importance in Cilicia Trachea, which it traverses nearly 
through its whole length, rising but a short distance from 
the sea, and flowing through a very winding valley, but 
with a general direction from W. to E. The only towns 
in the interior of this western part of Cilicia — Mout, which 
occupies tho site of Claudiopolis, and Ermenek (German i- 
copolis) — are 'situated in tho valley of the Calycadnus, but 
they are places of little importance. The whole of this 
mountain tract is still covered with extensive forests, which 
in ancient times supplied timber for the navies of the 
Egyptian and Syrian kings, but are now almost entirely 
neglected. 

The small river Lamus still called Lamas Su was con- 
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sidered by ancieat geographers as constituting the limit 
between the two different provinces of Cilicia. Erom that 
point the mountains begin to recede from the coast, and 
leave a narrow strip of alluvial plain between them and the 
sea, which, beyond Soli to the east, opens out into the broad 
level expanse that gave name to Cilicia Pedias. The 
whole of this extensive plain, spreading out in some parts 
to more than 30 miles in width, is composed of alluvial 
deposits brought down by the rivers that intersect it. It 
has consequently a soil of great natural fertility, and would 
be capable of the richest cultivation ; but it is for the 
most part a desolate uncultivated tract, in which the 
towns of Tarsus and Adana, with their surrounding 
gardens and fruit-trees, appear like oases in the midst of a 
desert. The surrounding plains are the abode in winter 
of numerous hordes of Turcomans and Kurds, who wander 
over them freely with their flocks and herds ; while in 
summer they are rendered pestilential by the noxious 
miasmata produced by the marshes formed by the rivers 
that flow through them, so that at this season they are 
almost wholly uninhabited. 

The plains of eastern Cilicia are traversed by three con- 
siderable rivers. Of these the Cydnus, which flows by 
Tarsus, though much the most celebrated in ancient times, 
is the least considerable. It is formed by the junction of 
three streams, all of which rise on the southern slope of 
the Bulghardagh, as the portion of Mount Taurus imme- 
diately north of Tarsus is called ; and it has consequently 
but a short course from thence to the sea. But it is a deep 
and rapid stream, and was celebrated in antiquity for the 
coolness and clearness of its waters, a bath in which 
nearly cost Alexander the Great his life. The other two 
rivers, the Sarus and Pyxamus, now known as the Sihun 
and Jihun, are much more important. Both of these take 
their rise in the upland plains of Cappadocia, beyond the 
range of Mount Taurus, through which they force their 
way to the Ciliciau plains below. On arriving in these 
they spread out into stagnant pools and marshes, through 
which the main streams are continually changing their 
courses, and cutting out for themselves new channels. 
These changes have caused much confusion in reconciling 
the accounts given by ancient writers with the present 
geography of the country. It appears certain that in 
ancient times the Sarus joined the Pyramus near its 
mouth, and both together fell into the sea immediately to 
the west of the small rocky headland called Karatasch 
Burun, near the site of the ancient city of Mallns j hut 
at the present day the Sihun holds a separate course from 
Adana towards the south-west, flowing into the sea within 
a few miles of the mouth of the Cydnus, while the 
Jihun, as it approaches the sea, takes a sudden turn to the 
oast, and flows into the Gulf of Scanderoon, between the 
site of Mallus and that of the ancient Agm, now known as 
Aias. 

Imperfectly as the plains of this part of Cilicia are 
cultivated, they produce cotton, wheat, barley, tobacco, 
and sesame in sufficient quantities to show of what they 
would be capable if properly drained and tilled ; while 
the gardens around the towns of Tarsus and Adana are 
planted with palms, orange-trees, figs, and other fruit 
trees, which flourish with the utmost luxuriance.^ The 
climate in summer is intensely hot ; and the plains at 
that season are burnt up and parched ; but the abundant 
means o£ irrigation at hand, if properly utilized, woffid 
effectually remedy that disadvantage. These extensive 
plains are frequented by numbers of gazelles and jerboas, 
as well as bustards, francolins, and other game. Buffaloes 
also abound in the marshy tracts near the sea. ^ In the 
ranges of Mount Taurus leopards, for which the province was 
noted in the time of Cicero, are still found not unfrequently. 
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Besides Tarsus and Adana, which retain their ancient 
names as well as sites, there were in ancient times several 
other important cities in the eastern portion of Cilicia. 
Among these Soli (afterwards called Pompeiopolis, from 
its having been repeopled and rebuilt by Pompey the Great) 
was situated at the western extremity of the great plain, a 
few miles west of Mersina, the modern port of Tarsus : 
while Mallus occupied the promontory now called Karatasch 
Burun, at its eastern extremity. In the interior were 
Mopsuestia (now Missis) on the River Pyramus, and 
Anazarbus (still called Ain Zarba) higher up the valley ol 
the same river, which, under the Roman and Byzantine 
empires, became one of the most flourishing cities of 
Ciheia. In modern times Adana, which is che capital of 
the pashalic or vilayet that comprises all Cilicia, is much 
the most important town in the province, and is estimated 
to contain 18,000 inhabitants, while Tarsus does not 
possess more than 7000 or 8000. 

Mersina, the port of Tarsus, though still but a small 
place, is gradually becoming the seat of a considerable trade, 
being the only outlet for the productions of the interior. 

Cilicia is bounded on the east (as already stated) by 
Mount Amanus, one of the most considerable of the 
branches or offshoots of Mount Taurus. But the range to 
which this name was given by ancient geographers is in 
fact a double one, which forks into two branches about 
midway between Marasch and the sea, and sends down two 
arms, — ^tbe one in a south-west direction, ending in the 
Ciheian plain before reaching the sea ; the other running 
nearly due south till it curves round the Gulf of Scanderoon, 
and ends in the lofty mountain promontory of Ras el 
Khanzin, the Rossicus Scopulus of Ptolemy. Between 
these two ranges lies the deep bay or inlet called in ancient 
times the Gulf of Tssus, and now known as the Gulf of 
Scanderoon, from the seaport of that name j this is above 
50 miles long and about 20 miles wide at its entrance. On 
its shores were situated in ancient times the towns of JUlgia 
(now Aias) on the western side, and Issus, Myriandrus, 
and Rhosus on the eastern ; but after the foundation of 
Alexandria on the same side of the gulf, these last towns 
sank into comparative insignificance. Alexandria still 
survives under the name of Alexandretta, or Iskenderuu 
(commonly corrupted into Scanderoon) as it is called by 
the Turks, and is a place of considerable trade. 

The southern branch of Mount Amanus unquestionably 
constitutes the natural limit of Cilicia, and hence Strabo 
correctly assigns all the towns north of the promontory of 
Rhosus to Cilicia, and those on the other side of it to 
Pieria in Syria. But for pohtical purposes the limit was 
fixed at a point some miles north of Alexandria, where there 
was a fortified pass called the Syrian Gates. The name of 
Pylse Syrise or Syrian Gates was also given, however, to the 
mountain pass across the range of Mount Amanus, now 
known as the Pass of Beilan, which has in aU ages formed 
the direct route from Asia Minor into Syria. It was to its 
command of these passes, as well as that called the Cilician 
Gates on the north, leading directly across the chain of 
Mount Taurus, that Cilicia owed much of its importance in 
a military and political point of view. 

Sist(yry , — Though the boundaries of Cilicia, as above 
defined, were generally recognized in ancient times, the 
people of that name appears to have been in early days 
much more widely spread, and occupied a considerable 
extent of country north of Mount Taurus, as well as in the 
mountain regions extending towards Armenia. Thus 
Herodotus extends the name of Cilicia to the Euphrates, 
and must have comprised a large portion of Cappadocia 
under that appellation. There can be no doubt that the 
Cilicians, as weU as the Cappadocians, were of Semitic or 
Aramaic descent, and belonged to the same stock as the 
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Syrians, from wJiom, towever, they -were from a Yeiy early 
period politically separate. Cilicia appears as an indepen- 
dent kingdom under a monarch named Syennesis, in the 
time of Alyattes, king of Lydia, 610 b.c. (Herod., i. 74), 
and even after it passed under the Persian empire it con- 
tinued to be governed by its own bugs, all of whom appear 
to have borne the name, or rather appellation, of Syennesis. 
Prom its position Cdicia attracted much attention duiing 
the expedition of the younger Cyrus (401 b.c.), as well as 
in that of Alexander, whose first great victory over the 
Persian king was fought at Issus, in the narrow pass between 
klount Amanus and the sea (333 b.c.) 

Cilicia now passed under the Macedonian rule, and was 
subject to the Seleucidan kings of Syria. But owing to 
the feeble and unsettled character of the government under 
the later monarchs of that dynasty, the western portion of 
the country, or Cilicia Trachea, became the stronghold of 
numerous pirates, who carried their depredations to such an 
extent as to compel the E,omans to wage regular war upon 
them. It was not till 6 6 b. c. that they were finally subdued 
by Pompey, and Cilicia was regularly constituted as a 
Eoman province, which, however, comprised, in addition to 
Cilicia properly so called, Pamphyha, Pisidia, Isaiiria, 
Lycaonia, and a large part of Phrygia. This was the extent 
of the province when it was governed by Cicero as proconsul 
(51-60 B.O.), who obtained some successes against the 
mountain tribes of Mount Amanus, of which he was im- 
moderately proud. 

Under the Eoman empire Cilicia was again reduced to 
its natural limits, but did not receive its final constitution 
as a province toll the time of V espasian. It retained its 
condition as such under the Eoman and Byzantine empires 
till it fell, with the rest of Asia Minor, under the Seljukian 
Turks in the 11th century. After the break-up of the 
Turkish monarchy Cilicia was seized by the Armenians, 
who from the mountain districts of Mount Amanus and 
Taurus gradually made themselves masters of the whole 
country, of which they retained possession, notwithstanding 
frequent struggles with the Lusignans — the lords of the 
neighbouring island of Cyprus— till both were expelled by 
the Ottoman Turks in the 16th century. From, that period 
Cilicia has continued to form part of the Turkish empire, 
with the exception of the brief interval from 1833 to 1840, 
during which it was annexed to his dominions by Meliemct 
Ali, viceroy of Egypt j but after the defeat of that ruler by 
the allied powers he was compelled to evacuate Cilicia, 
which was reunited as before with the Ottoman empire. 

The ancient geography of Cilicia is -well described by Strabo (blc. 
X17. oil. 5). Its coasts were first visited and were described in detail 
by Captain Beaufort in his Karamania, 8vo, Tjond., 1818. A more 
conijilete examination of the whole country was made by M. Laiig- 
lois in 1852-58 {Voyage dans la Qilicie et dans Us Montagues du 
Taums, Svo, Paris, 1861). (B. H. B.) 

CIMABUE, Giovatoi (1340 to about 1302), painter, 
was born in Florence of a creditable family, which seems 
to have borne the name of Gualticri, as well as that of 
Oimabue (Bullhead). Pie took to the arts of design by 
natural inclination, and sought the society of men of learn- 
ing and accomplishment. Vasari, the historian of Italian 
painting, zealous for his own native stale of Florence, has 
left us the generally current account of Cimabue, which later 
researches have to a great extent invalidated. We cannot 
now accept his assertion that art, extinct in Italy, was re- 
vived solely by Oimabue, after he Imd received some training 
from Grecian artists invited by the Florentine Govemnient 
to paint the chapel of the Gondi in the church of S. Maria 
FTovclla ; for native Italian art was not then a nullity, and 
this church was only begun whoa Oimabue was already 
forty years old. Even Lanzi's qualifying statement that 
Grecian artists, although they did not paint the diapel of 
the Gondi, did execute rude decoratious in a chapel below 
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tho existing church, and may thus have inspirited Cimabue, 
makes little difference in the main facts. What we find 
as the general npshot is that some Italian painters preceded 
Cimabue — particularly Guido of Siena and Giunla of 
Pisa; that he worked on much the same principle as 
they, and to a like re.sult ; but that be was nevertlieless 
themost advanced master of his time, and, by bis own works, 
and the training which he imparted to his mighty inipil 
Gmtto, he left the art far more formed and more capable 
of growth than he found it. The undoubted admiration 
of his contemporaries would alone demonstrate the conspi- 
cuous position which he held, and deserved to hold. 
For the chapel of the Eucellai in S. Maria Novella he painted 
in tempera a colossal Madonna and Child with Angels, 
the largest altarpiece produced up to that date ; before its 
removal from the studio it was visited with admiration 
by Charles of Anjou, with a host of eminent men and gentle 
ladies, and it was carried to the church in a festive proces- 
sion of the people and trumpeters. Cimabue was at tins 
time living in the Borgo Allegri, then outside the walls of 
Florence ; the legend that the name Allegri (Joyous) was 
bestowed on the locality in consequence of this striking 
popular display is more attractive than accurate, for the 
name existed already. Of this celebrated picture, one of 
the great landmarks of modern and sacred ai't, some details 
may he here given, which we condense from the History 
of Fainting %n Italy by Messrs Crowe and Oavalcasello. 
“ The Virgin in a red tunic and blue mantle, with her feet 
resting on an opeu-worked stool, is sitting ou a chair bung 
with a white drapery flowered in gold and blue, and earned 
by six angels kneeling in threes above each other. A deli- 
cately engraved nimbus surrounds her head, and that of the 
infant Saviour on her lap, who is dressed in a white tunic, 
and purple mantle shot with gold. A dark-cojoured frame 
surrounds the gabled square of the picture, delicately traced 
with an ornament interrupted at intervals by thirty medal- 
lions on gold ground, each of which contains tho half-figuro 
of a saint. In the face of the Madonna is a soft and inoltiu- 
choly expression ; in the form of the infant, a certain 
freshness, animation, and natural proportion; in the group, 
affection — ^but too rare at this period. Tlioro is seutimont i n 
the attitudes of the angels, energetic mien in some prophets, 
comparative clearness and soft harmony in tlio colours, 
A certain loss of balance is caused by tho overweight of 
the head in the Virgin as compared with the slightness 
of her frame. The features are the old ones of the ]3Lh 
century ; only softened, as regards the expression of the 
eye, by an exaggeration of elliptical form in tho iris, and 
closeness of the curves of tho lids. In the aiigcLs, tho 
abaouce of all true notions of composition may bo cousidorod 
striking; yob their movements are more natural and pleas- 
ing than hitherto. One indeed, to the spectator’s right of 
the Virgin, combines more tender rovorenco in ite glanco 
that any that had yet been produced. Cimabue gave to 
the flesh-lints a clear and carefully fused colour, and im- 
parted to the forms some of the rotundity which they had 
lost. With him vanished tho sharp contrastB of hard lights, 
haK4onBs, and shadows.” In a general way, it may bo said 
that Cimabue showed himself forcible in his paintings, as 
especially in heads of aged or strongly characterized men ; 
and, if the then existing development of art had allowed of 
this, he might have had it in him to express the beautiful 
as well. Ho, according to Vasari, was the first painter 
who wrote words upon liis paintings, — as, for insLanco, 
round the head of Christ in a picture of tho Crucifixion, 
the words addressed to Mary, Mulier ecce fiUm t%ius. 

Other paintings still extant by this master are tho follow* 
ing; — In tho Academy of Arts in Florence, a Madonna 
and Child, with eight angels, and some prophets in niches, — 
bettor than tho Eucellai picture in composition and study 
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of nature, but more archaic in type, and the colour now 
spoiled (this work was painted for the Badia of S. Trinita, 
Florence) ; in the IsTational Gallery, London, a Madonna 
and Child with Angels, which came from the IJgo Baldi col- 
lection, and had probably once been in the church of S. 
Croce, Florence; in the Lou'vre, a Madonna and Child, 
with twenty-six medallions in the frame, originally in the 
church of S. Francesco, Pisa. In the lower church of the 
Basilica of S. Francesco at Assisi, Cmabue, succeeding 
Giunta da Pisa, probably adorned the south transept, — 
painting a colossal Yirgin and Child between four Angels, 
above the altar of the Conception, and a large figure of St 
Francis. In the upper church, north transept, he has the 
Saviour Enthroned and some Angels ; and, on the central 
ceiling of the transept, the Four Evangelists with Angels. 
Many other works in both the lower and the upper church 
have been ascribed to Cimabue, but with very scanty 
evidence ; even the above-named can be assigned to him only 
as matter of probability. hTumerous others which he 
indisputably did paint have perished, — for instance, a series 
(earlier in date than the B-ucellai picture) in the Carmine 
church at Padua, which were destroyed by a fire. 

From Assisi Cimabue returned to Florence. In the 
closing years of his life he was appointed capomaestro of 
the mosaics of the Cathedral of Pisa, and was afterwards, 
hardly a year before his death, joined with Arnolfo di Lapo 
as architect for the Cathedral of Florence. In Pisa he exe- 
cuted a Majesty in the apse, — Christ in glory between the 
Virgin and John the Evangelist, a mosaic, now much 
damaged, which stamps him as the leading artist of his time 
in that material. This was probably the last work that he 
produced. 

The debt which art owes to Cimabue is not limited 
to his own performances. He was the master of Giotto, 
whom ho found a shepherd boy of ten, in the pastures of 
Vespignano, drawing with a coal on a slate the figure of a 
lamb. Cimabue took him to Florence, and instructed him 
in the art j and after his death Giotto occupied a house 
which had belonged to his master in the Via del Cocomero. 
Another painter with whom Cimabue is said to have been 
intimate was Gaddo Gaddi. 

It had always been supposed that the bodily semblance 
of Cimabue is preserved to us in a portrait-figure by Simon 
Alommi painted in tbe Cappella degll Spagnuoli, in S. 
Maria Novella, — a thin hooded face in profile, with small 
board, reddish andpointed. This is now extremely dubious. 
Simone Martini of Siena (commonly called Memmi) was 
born in 1283, and would therefore have been about nineteen 
years of age when Cimabue died ; it is not certain that he 
jjainted the work in question, or that the figure represents 
Cimabue- The Florentine master is spoken of by a nearly 
contemporary commentator on Dante (the so-called Anonimo, 
who wrote about 1334) as arrogante e disdegnoso ; so 
‘‘ arrogant and passionate ” that, if any one, or if he himself, 
found a fault in any work of his, however cherished till 
then, ho would abandon it in disgust. This, however, to a 
modern mind, looks more like an aspiring and fastidious 
desire for perfection than any such form of “ arrogance 
and iiassion ” as blemishes a man's character. Giovanni 
Cimabue was buried in the cathedral of Florence, S. 
Afaria del Fiore, with an epitaph written by one of the 
Niiii 

“ Oredidii ut Oimabos picturse castra tenere 
Sic tenuit vivens ; iiuuc tenet astra poll. 

Here we recognize distinctly the suggestion of the first 
clause in the famous triplet of Dante : 

“ Credette Cimabue nella pintura 
Tenor lo campo ; ed ora na Giotto il grido. 

Si die k fama di colui s'oscura.” (W. E.) 
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CIMABOSA, Domenico (1749-1801), anitalian musical 
composer, was born at Aversa, in the kingdom of Naples, 
His parents were poor but anxious to give their son a good 
education; and after removing to Naples they sent him to 
a free school connected with one of the monasteries of that 
city. The organist of the monastery. Padre Polcano, was 
struck with the hoy’s intellect, and voluntarily instructed 
him in the elements of music, as also in the ancient and 
modem literature of his country. To the influence of the 
same worthy monk Cimarosa owed a free scholarship at 
the musical institute of Santa Alaria di Loreto, where 
he remained for eleven years, studying chiefly the great 
masters of the old Italian school. Piccini, Sacchini, 
and other musicians of repute are mentioned amongst 
his teachers. At the age of twenty-three Cimarosa entered 
the lists as a composer with a comic opera called Ze 
Sfravaganze del Conte, first performed at the theatre dei 
Fiorentini at Naples in 1772. The work met with 
approval, and was followed in the same year by Le Pazzie di 
Btellidama e di Zoroa&tro, a farce full of humour and 
eccentricity. This work also was successful, and the fame 
of the young composer began to spread all over Italy. 
In 1774 he was invited to Borne to write an opera for the 
stagmie of that year ; and he there produced another comic 
opera called L'ltaliana in Londra. 

The next thirteen years of Cimarosa’s life are not marked 
by any event worth mentioning. He wrote a number of 
operas for tbe various theatres of Italy, residing temporarily 
in Borne, iu Naples, or wherever else his vocation as a con- 
ductor of his works happened to call him. From 1 7 84-1 787 
he lived at Florence, writing exclusively for the theatre of 
that city. The productions of this period of his life are 
very numerous, consisting of operas, both comic and serious, 
cantatas, and various sacred compositions. Tbe following 
works may be mentioned amongst many others ; — Caio 
Mario; the three Biblical Assalone,LaGiuditta, and 
II Saadjicio d^Ahramo ; also II Oonvito di Pietra ; and 
la Ballerina Amante, a pretty comic opera first performed 
at Venice witb enormous success. None of these works 
have survived, and their individual merits hardly give us 
cause to regret their loss. Excessive productiveness of this 
kind cannot but become mechanical. But this is no fault 
of Cimaroaa’s. The enormous demand of the Italian stage 
has become fatal to the genius of some of the most gifted 
composers of that country both in the last and in the present 
century. Looking at Cimarosa’s works collectively, it 
may be said that they represent a style of considerable 
individuality and a perfect mastership of dramatic effect, 
so far at least as the vocal part is concerned. Cimarosa’s 
orchestra, like that of most Italian composers, is somewhat 
meagre, but here also the comparatively primitive stage of 
orchestration at the time he wrote ought to be taken into 
account. Cimarosa seldom succeeds in tbe highest walks 
of his art. His comic opems are infinitely superior to 
those in which a tragic subject compelled him to attempt 
dramatic pathos. As far as grace and melodious charm 
are concerned, Cimarosa was surpassed by none of his con- 
temporaries, not even by PaesieUo, with whom he shared 
for a long time the leadership of the Italian school. 

In 1787 Cimarosa went to St Petersburg by invitation 
of the Empress Catherine II. At her court he remained 
four years and wrote an enormous number of compositions, 
mostly of the nature of pieces d^occasion. Of most of 
these not even the names are on record. In 1792 
Cimarosa left St Petersburg, the northern climate of 
Bussia proving hurtful to the native of Italy. By in- 
vitation of the Emperor Leopold II- he weni) to Vienna, 
and it was there that he produced the masterpiece on 
which his claim to immortality must mainly rest, 11 
Medrimonio Segreto ranks amongst the highest achievements 
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of liglit operatic music. In Italy it is surpassed by 
Eossinfs Barlieri alone. After the lapse of more than 
eighty years it evinces its vitality at theatres and concert 
wherever the whole opera or detached pieces are 
heard. Its humour is founded on human nature itself, _ and 
is therefore independent of local and temporal conditions. 
1793 Cimarosa returned to Naples where The Secret 
Marriacje and other works were received with great 
applause. Amongst the works belonging to his last stay 
in Naples, the charming opera Le Astuzie may be 

mentioned. This period of his life is said to have been 
embittered by the intrigues of envious and hostile persons, 
amongst whom one is sorry to meet with Paesiello his old 
rival. During the occupation of Naples by the troops of 
the French Kepuhlic, Cimarosa joined the liberal party, and 
on the return of the Bourbons, was like many of his 
political friends condemned to death. By the intercession of 

influential admirers his sentence was commuted into banish- 
ment, and the composer left Naples with the intention of 
returning to St Petersburg. But his health was broken, 
and after much suffering he died at Venice in 1801 of 
inflammation of the intestines. The nature of his disease 
led to the rumour of his having been poisoned by his 
enemies, which, however, a formal ingiuest proved to be 
unfounded. He worked till the last moment of his life, 
and one of his operas, Artemida, remained unfinished at 
his death. (s', h.) 

OIMBRI, or OiMBRiAisrs (Greek, Kt)u.^pot), an ancient 
nation of unknown a-ffinity, which was one of the most 
formidable enemies of the Roman power, and has proved 
one of the most difficult subjects for the historical investi- 
gator. About 113 B.C., in company with the Teutones, 
they defeated the consul Papirius Oarbo near Noreia in 
Styria; and in 109 b.o. they routed another army under 
the consul Silanua. By the latter success they opened 
their way to Gallia Narbonensis ; and in 1 05 b.c. they 
began to threaten the Roman territory itself. They were 
joined by the Gauls from all q^uarters ; and the Roman 
army sent against them under C£epio and Manlius was 
almost exterminated. Only ten men with two generals 
are said to have escaped ; and, in accordance with a vow 
which they had made before the battle, the conquerors 
destroyed all the spoil. The gold and silver they flung 
into the Rhone ; they drowned the horses, and put aU the 
prisoners to death. The Romans were thrown into con- 
sfcernacion ; but a new army was raised with all expedition, 
and the command was bestowed on Marius, who at that 
time enjoyed a high reputation on account of his victories 
in Africa. The Cimbri were approaching over the eastern 
Alps, and the Teutones and the other allies over the 
western. He first attacked and defeated the latter division 
at Aquas Sextim, and then returned to face the Cimbri, 
■who had meanwhile seen the backs of the soldiers of 
Catullus and Sylla, The vast host attacked the Romans 
with the utmost fury in the Oampi Eaudii near Vercellae 
(101 B.O.); but, unaccustomed to the heats of Italy, they 
soon began to yield and ■were easily overcome. They had 
put it out of their own power to fly ; for, that they might 
the better keep their ranks, they had, like true barbarians, 
tied themselves together. It is said that 120,000 were 
killed on the field of battle and 60,000 were taken 
prisoners. The people of the Italian districts known as the 
Sette Communi in Vicenza and the Tredeci Communi in 
Verona have a belief that they are descended from the 
remnants of the Oimbrian army, but it is much more 
probable that they are the posterity of German settlers 
introduced by the bishops of Trent. Be this at it may, it 
is certain that after the victory of Marius the Cimbri were 
no longer of much importance as antagonists of Rome. 

Two great questions have claimod the attention of the 
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historian in regard to this people ; but to neither of them 
has anything like a definite answer been obtained. The 
first has to do with their local habitation, and the second 
with their ethnographical connection. Csesar, Sallust, 
Cicero, and Diodorus Siculus seem to have regarded them 
as Gauls, and assign them a position within the Gallic area ; 
whereas Strabo, Velleius Paterculus, and Tacitus treat 
them as Germans and locate them beyond the Rhine. The 
modern district of Jutland was familiarly known as the 
Cimbric Chersonese, and mention is made in the Mon. 
AncyrcLnuTn of an embassy from the Cimbrians of that 
peninsula to Augustus. Beyond this our ancient authorities 
do not carry us, and modern discussion has done little 
but maintain a continual oscillation of opinion. That they 
were closely connected with the Teutones is evident, and 
that the Teutones at least were Germanic was for a time 
regarded as certain j but more elaborate investigation shows 
that even this is open to dispute, and can afford no suppoi t 
as an argument. The ancient identification of the people 
with the Cimmerii and the modern identification with the 
Cymry are well-nigh exploded, and probably owe their origin 
to mere similarity of names. 

See Celladua JDo Givibris ct Tautonihus ; Joli. von ]\Iuller, 
Bollum Cimbricum, 1776 , Schioni, Be Cimbrorim Oriyina ct 
Migmtionihus, 1842 j Latham, Appendix to edition of the Garvumin 
of Tacitus ; and a paper read by Canon llawlinson before the 
Anthropological Institute, May 1876. 

CIMMERII, or Cimmerians, a nomadic peoifie of anti- 
quity who dwelt near the Palus Maeotis or Sea of Azoff, in 
the Tauric Chersonese or Crimea, and in the Asiatic 
Sarmatia or the country of the lower Volga. They are 
said to have desolated Asia Minor prior to the time of 
Homer ; and in their second invasion they penetrated as 
far westward as Ailolis and Ionia, captured Sardis tlio 
capital of Lydia in the reign of Ardys, and continued in 
possession till they were driven out of Asia by Alyatfcos, 
the grandson of that sovereign. The fears of the lonians 
are commemorated in the elegiac fragments of CalUnus. 

The name Cimmerii is also given to a mythical people, 
represented by Homer as inhabiting a remote region of mist 
and darkness, but localized by labor writers near Lake 
Avermm, or in the Tauric Ohersonesus, or in Spain. Thuir 
country was fabled to be so gloomy, that the expression 
“ Cimmerian darkness ” became proverbial ; and Homer, 
according to Plutarch, drew his images of hell and Pluto 
from the dismal region they inhabited. 

CIMON, an Athenian statesman, -was the son of Miltiades. 
His father died in disgrace, leaving the fine which had been 
imposed on him unpaid. After a time it was paid by 
Cimou, who, according to one account, also took his place 
in prison. Distinguished by military ability, by a gentle 
and agreeable temper, and by the most opon-haiidod 
liberality, Cimon gradually rose to the front rank among his 
contemporaries. His victorious attacks on the Persians, 
his ostracism, his request for leave to fight at Taiiagra, 
and his recall on the motion of his rival Pericles are matters 
of history. (See Gejsece.) He died wlnlo bosioging 
Citium, 449 b.c. 

CINCHONA, the generic name of a number of trooa 
belonging to the Natural Order Euhiaceoi, but which, 
with a few allied genera, have been by some authorities 
established as a distinct order under the name Oinchonacece. 
Botanically the genus includes trees of varying size, Homo 
reaching an altitude of 80 feet and upwards, with ever- 
green leaves and deciduous stipules. The flowers are 
arranged in panicles, white or pinkish in colour, with a 
pleasant odour, the calyx being 5-toothod superior, and 
the corolla tubular, 5-lobod, and fringed at tho margin. 
The stamens are 6, almost concealed by tho tubular corolla, 
and the ovary termiuatos in a fleshy disk. The fruit is 
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an ovoid or sub-cylindrical capsule, splitting from the 
base, and held together at the apex. The numerous seeds 
are flat and winged all round. According to the enumera- 
tion of Bentham and Hooker, 36 species have been 
distinguished, but of these not more tbfl.Ti about a 
dozen have been economically utilized. The plants are 
natives of the western mountainous regions of South America, 
their geographical range extending from 1 0° N. to 22° S. 
lat. ; and they flourish generally at an elevation of from 
5000 to 8000 feet above sea level, although some have been 
noted growing as high up as 11,000 feet, and others have 
been found down to 2600 feet. 

The trees are valued solely on account of their bark, 
which as cinchona bark, J esuits’ bark, or Peruvian bark is, 
and long has been, the source of the most valuable tonic 
and febrifuge medicines that have ever been discovered. 
The earliest well-authenticated instance of the medicinal 
use of cinchona bark is found in the year 1638, when the 
countess of Ohinchon, the wife of the governor of Peru, 
was cured of an attack of fever by its administration. The 
medicine was recommended in her case by the corregidor 
ofLoxa, who was himself said to have practically experienced 
its supreme virtues eight years earlier. The name Cinchona 
is due to the connection of the countess of Ohinchon with the 
introduction ot the remedy ; and it is argued by Mr Mark- 
ham and others that therefore the term should be written 
Ghinchona. A knowledge of the virtues of the bark was 
disseminated throughout Europe by members of the Jesuit 
brotherhood, whence it also became generally known as 
Jesuits' bark. According to another account, this name 
arose from its value having been first discovered to a Jesuit 
missionary who, when prostrate with fever, was cured by 
the administration of the bark by a South American Indian. 

The procuring of the bark in the dense forests of Hew 
Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia is a work of great toil 
and hardship to the Indian Gascarilleros or Gascadores 
engaged in the pursuit. The trees grow isolated or in small 
clumps which have to be searched out by the experienced 
Cascarillero, who laboriously cuts his way through the 
dense forest to the spot where he discovers a tree. Having 
freed the stem from adhering parasites and twining plants, 
he proceeds, by beating and cutting oblong pieces, to detach 
the stem bark as far as is within his reach. The tree is 
then felled, and the entire bark of stem and branches secured. 
The bark of the smaller branches, as it dries, curls up, 
forming “ quills, ” the thicker masses from the stems con- 
stituting the “ flat” bark of commerce. The drying, pack- 
ing, and transport of the bark are all operations of a laborious 
description conducted under most disadvantageous condi- 
tions. 

The enormous medicinal consumption of these barks, and 
the wasteful and reckless manner of procuring them in 
America long ago, caused serious and well-grounded appre- 
hension that the native forests would quickly become 
exhausted. The attention of European communities was 
early directed to the necessity of securing steady and 
permanent supplies by introducing the more valuable species 
into localities likely to be favourable to their cultivation. 
The first actual attempt to rear plants was made in Algeria 
in 1849; but the effort was not successful. In 1854 the 
Butch Government seriously undertook the task of intro- 
ducing the trees into the island of Java, and an expedition 
for that purpose was fitted out on an adequate scale. 
Several hundreds of young trees were obtained of which 
a small proportion was successfully landed and planted in 
Java ; and as the result of great attention the cultivation 
of cinchona plantations in that island is now highly prosper- 
ous and promising. The desirability of introducing cin- 
chonas into the East Indies was urged in a memorial ad- 
dressed to the East India Company between 1838 and 
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1842 by Sir Robert Christison and backed by Dr Eorbes 
Royle ; but no active step was taken till 1852, when, again 
on the motion of Dr Royle, some efforts to obtain plants 
weremade through consular agents. In the end the question 
was seriously taken up, and Mr Clements R. Markham was 
appointed to head an expedition to obtain young trees from 
South America and convey them to India. In 1860 
under Mr Markham’s superintendence a first consignment 
of plants was shipped from Islay in Peru, and planted in a 
favourable situation in the Neilgherry Hills. For several 
years subsequently additional supplies of plants of various 
species were obtained from different regions of South 
America, and some were also procured from the Dutch 
plantations in Java. How the culture has spread over a 
wide area in Southern India, in Ceylon, on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, and in British Burmah; and recently plantations 
which already present a promising appearance have been 
established in Mauritius. Exclusive of private enterprise, 
the trees in the Government plantations in India now 
amountto several millions, and in the Heilgherry plantations 
they have attained a height of from 20 to 30 feet. The 
species introduced in the East are principally Oinchona 
officinalis, C. Calisaya, C. succirubra, 0. pitayensis, and G. 
Pahitdiana, some agreeing with certain soils and climates 
better than others, while the yield of alkaloids and the 
relative proportions of the different alkaloids differ in each 
species. 

In the original memorial above alluded to, presented to 
the East India Board by Sir R. Christison, he, according to 
a communication to the Edinburgh Botanical Society 
{Traois., vol. xi. p. Ill), pointed out that “ the transplanta- 
tion, if successful, would become remunerative. For 
although it would be a very arduous undertaking were the 
bark to be collected only by cutting down large trees, 
which do not attain sufficient growth in less than twenty 
or twenty-five years, being the only American method, the 
case would be eery different were it shown that bark could 
be profitably taken from trees very much younger, and 
without either destroying or even injuring them. How, 
I had ascertained,” continues Sir Robert, “ by chemical 
analysis that — contrary to the analysis of some French 
chemists — sulphate of quinia was to be obtained from fine 
quills of yellow bark taken from twigs two or three years 
old in as large proportion as from the large flat bark from 
the trunks and great branches. Consequently, as it 
appeared, from the facility with which the trees grew in 
their native forests by suckers from the old roots, when 
the trunks are properly cut down, that young twigs might 
safely be cut from them at an early period, it followed that 
the collection of cinchona bark might be conducted in the 
same way as that of cinnamon bark at Colombo, where 
only twigs of one or two years' growth are cut for the 

purpose, and without injuring the trees This 

doctrine has proved true, so true that it has been found 
suitable in India even to treat the cinchona plants like 
osier beds in England, by cutting them down altogether 
when young, thus using only twigs for the bark, and 
trusting to suckers for renewing the growth of the plants ; 
and that the result has been the introduction of fine bark 
from India in such bulk as to have been sold by auction 
in the London market only nine years after the first 
cinchona plants were transplanted to India.” Mr. W. Q. 
MTvor, to whom the success of Indian plantations is 
largely due, introduced a system of mossing the plants, 
which consists in wrapping the growing stems in a layer 
of damp moss, whereby the yield of alkaloid is increased, 
and the growth of renewed bark promoted. It has been 
pointed out by Dr De Vrij, and the observation is con- 
firmed by Mr D. Howard, that renewed bark contains the 
alkaloids not only in different proportions from the 
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c/':£.uial bark, but that it oven develops lorinciples altogetber 
absent in tke natural bark. 

The officinal barks of the British Pharmacopoeia are 
three in number :—(l) the pale^ or Loxa bark (corto 
ciiichonce palUdce) yielded by Qincliona officvmlis; (2) 
the yellow, royal, or Oalisaya bark (coj-ilea; cincJionaflavcE), 
the produce of G. Calisaya; and (3) red bark {cortex 
diichoncB rubra) derived from C. sucaruhra. These are the 
sourcQS of tiio tiucturoSj cxtrO/CtSj &.ud otlior pioparattions of 
pharmacy, while, in common with several others, they also 
yield the alkaloids which now constitute the chief form in 
which the active principles of the barks are administered 
in medicine. A.mong the other barks used as sources of 
quinine, &c., the principal are — ^tbe ashy crown bark, (7. 
macrocalyx ‘ Oarthagena bark, G. laTiceolata/ Oolumbian 
bark, G. lancifolia ; Pitayo bark, G. pitayensis/ grey or 
Lima bark, G. Tnicrantha, G. niiida^ and G, peruviana. 

Leaving out of view certain alkaloids unimportant as 
yet in a commercial view, and found very sparingly in 
particular barks, the four primary alkaloids yielded hy 
cinchona barks are quinine, quinidine, cinchonine, and 
cinchonidiue. Certain secondary alkaloids are developed 
by chemical treatment of these primary principles, and an 
amorphous substance precipitated from the mother liquors 
of the quinine manufactured under the name of quinoidiiie 
is in considerable medicinal use. Much confusion has 
arisen in the terminology of the alkaloids by the application 
of the same name to chemically distinct principles, and 
by the converse description of the same alkaloids or products 
under different names. It is found that different barks 
derived from the same species vary greatly in richness in 
alkaloids, and that equally great fluctuations occur in_ the 
relative proportions of the various principles they yield. 
When a comparison is instituted among the barks of 
different species the variations are of course even more 
marked, — some barks having been found to yield as high as 
13 per cent, of alkaloids, while in others nob a trace has 
been obtained. Certain barks, however, are known as a 
rule to contain quinine in largest proportion, and in others 
cinchonine is the most abundant principle. Generally 
quinine is the most constant and abundant constituent, 
after which cinchonine, then cinchonidiue, while quinidine 
is the rarest both in proportion and in frequency of occur- 
rence of the principal alkaloids. 

The preparation of cinchona bark most extensively 
employed in medicine is the alkaloid quinine in the form 
of a sulphate. As the barks from which it is extracted 
contain besides proportions of one or other of the principal 
alkaloids above enumerated, a demand for any of them 
might be supplied without interfering with the production 
of quinine, and as they also have been proved to be potent 
febrifuges their non-utilization is a regrettable waste. 
From the record of an extensive series of experiments 
instituted by the Indian Government it is demonstrated 
that quinidine is even more active than quinine, and it 
forms the principal constituent of a variety of calisaya 
bark in extensive cultivation in Java, Oinchonidine is 
only a little less powerful in its febrifugal effect than 
quinine, and it is abundantly formed by the rod bark 
cultivated in British India. Cinchonine, although the least 
potent, is an abundant principle, and still a highly valuable 
and efficient remedial agent, (j. pa.) 

OIJSTOIN'N'ATI, an important city of the United States, 
situated in the S.W. part of Ohio, on the F. hank of the 
Ohio Elver, in 39° 6'N. lat. and 84° 26' W. long. It is the 
capital of Hamilton county, and in size is the first city in 
the State, while, according to the Federal census of 1870, 
rt is the eighth in the United States. It was first settled 
in 1788 by persons from Hew Jersey,' and is said to have ' 
been named in honour of the Cincinnati Society of officers | 
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of the Eevolutionary war. It was incorporated as a city 
in 1814, and soon acquired a commercial importance 
which has steadily increased. In 1800 Cincinnati con- 
tained but 750 inhabitants. The population amounted 
to 9602 in 1820, 46,338 in 1840, 115,436 in 1850, 
161,044 in 1860, and 216,239 in 1870. Of the total 
population in 1870, 79,612 were foreigners, including 
49,448 born in Germany, 18,624 in Ireland, 3526 in 
England, and 2093 in France. The city is chiefly built 
upon two terraces or plateaus, tlie first 60 and the second 
112 feet above the river. Beyond these rises an amphi- 
theatre of hills from 400 to 450 feet high, from which 
may be obtained a magnificent view of the valley of the 
Ohio and the surrounding country. On the opposite bank 
of the river, in the State of Kentucky, are Covington, 
which had 24,505 inhabitants in 1870, and Newport, 
which had 16,087. Oommunication between these cities 
and Cincinnati is afforded by two bridges and three steam 
ferries. The wire suspension bridge, wffiich is 1057 feet 
long between the towers (or, inclucliug the approaches, 
2252 feet), with a height of 100 feet above low water, was 
completed in 1867 at a cost of nearly $2,000,000. It has 
a double waggon road, and two ways for pedestrians. 
Further up the river is a wrought iron railroad bridge 
built upon piers 5 besides a railway track, it has waggon 
and foot ways. Oincinnati covers an area of 24 square 
miles, extending along the river about 10 miles, with an 
average width of 3 miles. The most important part of 
the city, however, is comprised within a distance of 2^- 
miles along the river. The corporate limits have been 
much extended in recent years by the annexation of 
numerous villages, the most important being Oolumbia, 
Walnut Hills, Mount Auburn, and Cummins villa. In 
these, which still retain their former names, arc seen the 
most costly residences and villas, with ornamental grounds 
embracing from 6 to 80 acres each. The city is also noted 
for the beauty of its suburbs and its surrounding scenery. 
The streets, which generally cross one another at right 
angles, are usually from 1^ to 2|' miles long, and from 60 
to 100 feet wide. Many of them are lined, with trees. 
Brick is chiefly used for buildings, with a greyish buff 
freestone for fronts. Business buildings are usually live 
and often six stories high. Oincinnati is well supplied 
with public parks, the largest of which, Eden, is situated 
on a hill in the eastern part of the City, and contains 216 
acres. In Burnet Woods, recently purchased, there aro 1 70 
acres, mostly forest, on the hill north of the city. Centrally 
situated in the city are' Washington, Lincoln, Hopkins, 
and the City parks, which together contain about 25 
acres. One of the most attractive objects in the city is 
the Tyler Davidson bronzo fountain which was unveiled in 
1871. It was presented to the city by Mr Henry Probasco, 
a wealthy citizen, who named it after the late Mr Tyler 
Davidson, the originator of the proposal. Its cost was 
nearly $200,000. The design embraces fifteen bronzo 
figures, all cast at Munich, the chief one representing a 
female with outstretched arms, from whoso fingers tho 
water falls in fine spray. This is tho surmounting figure, 
and reaches a height of 46 foot above the ground. Among 
the most notable buildings is that of tho Fodoral Oovorn- 
ment, built of sawed freestone in tho .Eoman OoriutMan 
stylo, with a porch of six columns ; it is three stories high, 
with a length of 150 feet and a width of 80 foot. The 
county court-house, in the same style of architecture, is 
175 feet square and three stories high, and has a porch 
with six Corinthian stone columns. The brick buildings 
for the city offices aro 200 feet long and 62 feet wide. 
The city workhouse, 3|- miles from the heart of the city, is 
a briok structure, 616 feet long and 66 feet wide, erected 
at a cost, including 26 acres of land, of 1050,000, It 



has room for 700 prisoners. The Cincinnati hospital, 
comprising eight buildings arranged around a central 
court and connected by corridors, occupies a square of 4 
acres. It cost more than $1,000,000, and will accom- 
modate 700 patients. The Masonic Temple, built in the 
Byzantine style, 195 feet long and 100 feet wide, is four 
stones high, and has two towers UO feet, and a spire l&O 
met high. Other noticeable structures are Pike’s Opera 
House, 170 by 134 feet, and five stories high, the Public 
Library, St Xavier’s College, the Wesleyan Female College ! 
and the Hughes High School. The most imposing church 1 
edifices are St Peter’s Poman Catholic Cathedral, built in 1 
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pure Grecian style, 200 by 80 feet, with a stone spire rising 
to a height of 224 .feet ; St Paul’s Church (Methodist)" 
With a spire 200 feet high ; the First Presbyterian Church, 
\nth an immense tower surmounted by a s|)ire 270 feet 
high i St J ohn’s Episcopal Church and two large and 
attractive Hebrew temples, 

Cincinnati is one of the most important commercial and 
manufacturing centres of the West. The sis railroads 
entering the city are used by twelve companies, and besides 
these two lines terminate at Covington on the opposite 
side of the river. About 300 passenger and freight trains 
arrive and leave daily on these roads. For their use are 





four depOts near the river in different parts of the city. Com- 
munication with, different parts of the city and with the 
suburbs is afforded by fourteen lines of street railroad, with 
about 50 miles of track, and by numerous lines of omni- 
buses and stages. The top of the adjacent hills is reached 
by an inclined steam passenger-railway. The position of 
the city on the Ohio Eiver gives it water communication 
with the extensive river system of the Mississippi valley ; 
while it is connected with Lake Erie by the Miami Canal, 
whose northern terminus is at Toledo, Ohio, The Miami 
is connected by a branch with the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
the largest in the United States (467 miles), ’which ex- 
tends from Toledo to Evansville, Indiana, on the Ohio 
river. The average yearly number of steamers and barges 
running between Cincinnati and other ports during the ten 
years ending with August 1876 was 338 j the yearly number 
of arrivals of Steamers during this period was 2713, and of 
departures 2680. The large steamers of the Mississippi 
river are enabled to reach Cincinnati by means of the 
canal around the falls of the Ohio* at Louisville, Kentucky, 
which was opened in 18T2. About three -fourths of the 
cornmerce of the city is by railroad and canal, and the 
remainder by river transportation; The’ esdient of the 
entire commerce is indicated by the value - of imports, which 
during the ten years ending in 1876 averaged $314, ’628, 00^* 
a year, and of exports, which averaged $201,236,066, 


Cincinnati is one of those interior ports to which, under 
;tlie Act of Congress passed in 1870, foreign merchandize 
may be transported without appraisement and payment of 
duties at the port of first arrival. The value of such 
imports to this city during the year ending June 30, 1876, 
was $566,989. The total value of the products of manu- 
facturing industry has increased from $46,995,062 in 1860 
to $127,459,021 in 1870 and $144,207,371 in 1874, The 
details for the last-mentioned years are as follows : — 

• ■ : 1S70.V 1874. . 

Industries, “ - , . 

Hands Value of Hands Value of 
Employed. Products. Employed. Products. 

Iron........ 10,723 $20,804,263 8,713 $17,129,224 

Other metals .i — 1,809 3,873,358 2,147 4,871,362 

Wood 7,697 12,699,165 7,977 13,776,066 

Leather 4,647 7,227,824 4,929 7,651,113 

Pood 2,334 17,945,651 4,957 24,071,077 

Soap, candles, and oils. 1,122 7,465,561 1,043 9,527,343 

Clothing..; ,12,363 ' 12,626,682 16,198 13,829,914 

' Beer and, whisky 2,301 16,361,006 1,835 24,231,273 

Cotton, wdol, hemp, &o. ...... 1,036 1,864,774 832 1,662,160 

Drags, chemicals, Ac............. 736 , 3,644,196 660 3,937,693 

stone and earth;......'... ' 2,209 2,980,102 2,199 3,916,401 

Carriages, cars, Ac..., 1,175 1,794,413 1,336 1,941,396 

Paper, 462 880,516 662 1,687,290 

Bofikhindlngandhlank hooks 424 626,870 636 838,800 

^ printing and puhlishlng 2,688 i 4,699;280 2,334 5,930,304 

: TohaCcTo^, 3,886 5,837,690 3,260 4,746,688 

• FlneflPda;.,,....;...'.; 260 540,740 363 694,114 

! Misj^lapegus 4,177 6,697,427 1,990 4,363,253 

‘ t > ■ Tdtel....;....'. 69,827 127:460,021 60,999 144,207,371 
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Boat-building was formerly a prominent industry, but 
it has recently declined. Prior to 1863 Cincinnati was 
tlxe ob.ie{ centre in the United States for the slaughtering 
of swine and the packing of pork. Since that year this 
supremacy has been held by Chicago, Cincinnati taking 
the second rank. There are more than seventy establish- 
ments in the latter city employed in this industry. The 
United Railroads Stock-yards for the reception of iive pigs 
occupy about 60 acres. During tbe winter season of 
1874-75 there were slaughtered 560,164 hogs, weighing 
ill the aggregate 165,864,126 lb, and valued at ^10,897,584. 
The production included 44,232 barrels of pork, and 
23,400,157 Sb of lard. During the year ending August 31, 
1875, pork and hacon valued at 112,645,538 were ex- 
ported from the city; the imports amounted to $2,580,493. 
The excess of exports of lard over imports was $2,781,091. 
After this important industry the hremngof lager beer ranks 
next, the brewers here turning out about 15,000,000 
gallons annually Distillation is also carried on to a 
very considerable extent. The city contains five national 
banks with a capital of $4,000,000, and seventeen private 
banks with a capital of $2,740,000. The leading com- 
mercial organization is the Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants’ Exchange, which has about 1200 members and 
holds daily sessions. The Board of Trade has about 
900 members, chiefly manufacturers. There are also a 
mechanics’ institute, cotton exchange, and pork packem’ 
association. An industrial exhibition has been held in 
the autumn of each year since 1871, and has attracted 
large numbers of visitors to the city The buildings are 
centrally situated, and occupy 3^ acres of ground. 

The city is divided into 25 wards, and is governed by a 
mayor, who is elected by the people for two years, and re- 
ceives an annual salary of $4000, a board of 25 aldermen, 
and a board of 50 councilmen, who are also elected by the 
people. It has a paid fire department under the control 
of five commissioners appointed by the mayor, and a police 
force under the control of the mayor and four commis- 
sioners. The efficiency of these departments is promoted 
by extensive fire-alarm and police telegraphic lines. The 
city is supplied with water obtained by pumping from the 
Ohio river by means of three immense reservoirs, two of 
which, with a capacity of 100,000,000 gallons each, are in 
Eden Park. Beside the usual municipal and county 
courts, the United States circuit and district courts for 
the southern district of Ohio are held in the city. 

Cincinnati has a large number and variety of well- 
organized charitable institutions. The Cincinnati hospital 
IS supported by taxation, and affords free treatment to all 
unable to pay for it; the city infirmary, besides supporting 
[lauper inmates, afibrds relief to outdoor poor ; the Good 
Samaritan and St Mary’s hospitals are private institutions, 
under the supervision of Roman Catholic sisters ; the 
.lewish hospital is maintained by persons of that faith. 
The Longview asylum for the insane, built at Carthage, 
10 miles from the city, at a cost, including 110 acres of 
land, of $1,000,000, ranks among the first institutions of 
the Hnd in the United States. It belongs to Hamilton 
county, whose population consists chiefly of the inhabit- 
ants of Oiucianati ; patients are, however, sent hero by 
the State, which contributes to its support. The average 
daily number of inmates in 1874 was 582, nearly all of 
whom were maintained free of charge. Besides the city 
orphan asylum, which has accommodation for 300 chil- 
dren, and is supported by private charity, and the Gorman 
Protestant asylum, with a capacity for al^out 100, two 
large asylums are maintained by the Roman Catholics and 
by the coloured people. There are also several institutions 
for indigent and friendless women, The house of refuge 
and the city workhouse are maintained by the city for 
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the confinement of persons convicted of minor offences ; 
children are sent to the former, and adults to the latter. 

The public schools are under the control of a superin 
tendent and a hoard of 60 elected members, and comprise 
3 high, 6 intermediate, and 30 district schools, including 
those for coloured pupils. There are also a normal school 
for females and evening schools. In 1874 there w'eie 629 
teachers and 28,949 pupils enrolled, with an average daily 
attendance of 21,486. German is a prominent study in the 
public schools, and music and drawing are taught. The 
Woodword and the Hughes high schools have long been 
known for their excellence. Besides the above, there are a 
large number of Roman Catholic parochial schools. The 
university of Cincinnati, recently founded by means of a 
bequest made by Charles M^Micken, is designed to afford 
advanced and technical instruction free of charge. A 
school of design has been in operation since 1869. Be- 
sides the Cincinnati Wesleyan College for females (Metho- 
dist-Episcopal), St Xavier College (Roman Catholic), and 
Mount Sb Mary’s of the West, the city has 1 law, 6 medi- 
cal, and 2 theological schools, 4 commercial colleges, and 
2 schools of music. One of the theological schools is 
connected with Mount St Mary’s of tlie West, the other is 
the widely-known Lane Theological Seminary (Presby- 
terian), founded in 1829. It occupies a site of 7 acres on 
Walnut Hills, and has 5 professors and a library of 12,000 
volumes. Three of the medical schools are classified as 
regular, one as pharmaceutic, one as hoinceopatliic, and one 
as dental. The oldest is the medical college of Ohio, which 
was opened in 1819, and now has 10 instructors; the 
Cincinnati college of medicine and surgery was opened in 
1821, and has 14 instructors; the Miami medical college, 
opened in 1852, lias 12 instructors ; and the Piilto modical 
coRege, opened in 1872, has 14. There are 11 public 
libraries in the city, the largest being the free public 
library, which has 81,000 bound volumes and 5500 pam- 
phlets, and the young men’s mercantile with nearly 
40,000 volumes. The public library (iccupics one of the 
best library buildings iu the country, The most important 
literary associations are the natural history and the his- 
torical and philosophical societies. There are publi.shud 
in the city 70 newspapers and periodicals, — 9 appearing 
daily, 1 twice a-week, 33 weekly, 3 fortnightl]?', 21 
monthly, and 3 quarterly. Of these 3 daily, 9 weekly, 
1 fortnightly, and 2 monthly are published iu German. 
The city contains 160 churches, the largest denominations 
being the Roman Catholic, which has 32 churches and 12 
chaijels, the Methodist with 26 clmrcho.s, tlio J’rc.shytorian 
with 22, the Baptist with 14, and the Protestant Jjl[)iscopal 
with 11. (jj, s. nr.,) 

CINCTNHATUB, the hero of one of the early Roman 
legends, was born about 619 n.c. According to the story, 
he was ruined by the fine which was imposed on hi.s sun 
Cmso for the murder of a plebeian during the commotions 
caused by the introduction of a bill by Teventilius Arso.. 
This measure, which proposed the creation of a code of 
written laws applicable to jiloboian and patrician alike, was 
also strongly opposed by Cincinnatus himself. Oincimiatus is, 
in fact, tlio type of the ancient patrician agriculturist. Twice 
ho was called from the plough to the dictatorship of Romo, 
On tlio first occasion his task was to save llie army from 
the iEquians and Volscians, who had forced it into a posi 
lion of imminent danger ; and ho is said to have raised 
an army and defeated the enemy within a single day 
(458), On his return he summoned Volscius, the accuser of 
his son, to tako his trial on a charge of perjury ; but 
YolsduB fled from the city. On the second occasion (439) 
he was appointed by the patricians, in order to crush 
SpuriuB Mrelius, who had spout his wealth in relieving the 
wretched debtors, and who was consequently accused of 
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desiring popularity tiat lie might seize the supreme 
authority. Mselius, refusing to appear before the dictator, 
was killed by Ahala, the master of the horse. 

CINEAS, a Thessalian, the chief ad-viser of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus. The most famous event of his life was 
the visit which he made to Eome for the purpose of con- 
cluding the war, after the defeat of the Eomans by Pyrrhus 
at Heraclea (280 b.o.) He performed the feat of learning 
in one day the name of every man of importance in the 
city, and displayed besides the most marvellous tact and 
eloquence ; but the effects of his persuasion being destroyed 
through the patriotic vehemence of the veneraWe Appius 
Claudius Csecus, he returned to his master with the report 
that Rome was a temple, and its senate an assembly of 
kings. Cineas also served as an ambassador in Sicily. He 
is perhaps the Cineas referred to by Cicero as the author 
of a work De Re Mihtari. 

CIlsTNA, Lucros Cobnelitjs, a Roman patarician, con- 
spicuous in the contest between Marius and Sulla, After 
serving in the war with the Marsi as pretorian legate, he 
was elected consul in 87 b.o. Breaking the oath he had 
sworn to Sulla that he would not attempt any revolution 
in the state, Cinna allied himself with Marius, raised an 
army of Italians, and took possession of the city. Soon 
after his triumphant entry and the massacre of the friends 
of Sulla, by which he had satisfied his vengeance, Marius 
died. L. Valerius Flaccus became Cinna’s colleague, and 
on the murder of Flaccus, Cn. Papirius Carbo. In 84r, 
however, Cinna, who was still consul, was forced to 
advance against Sulla ; but while embarMng his troops he 
was killed in a mutiny. See Roman History. 

CINNABAR, the Ktwa/Japis of Theophrastus, is the native 
sulphide of mercury, and the only commercial source of 
that metal and its compounds. It crystallizes in the 
rhombohedral form, in which condition it is sometimes 
found; but generally it occurs in fibrous or amorphous 
masses bedded in slate rocks and shales, and more rarely 
in veins in granitic or porphyritic rocks. In hardness it 
is intermediate between gypsum and calcspar ; its specific 
gravity is 8'998, and its colour varies from a fine bright 
red to a reddish-brown and leaden-grey hue. It possesses 
the same composition as the ordinary vermilion of com- 
merce for which it may, when pure and fine in colour, 
sometimes be used after simple levigation, although the 
greater part of that brilliant pigment is artificially prepared. 
Pure cinnabar should contain 86-21 per cent, of mercury, 
combined with 13-79 of sulphur ; but in its native state 
the ore is frequently contaminated with oxide of iron, clay, 
and bituminous matter. The principal European localities 
for cinnabar are at Idria in Carniola, and at Almaden in 
Spain, whence the British demand is mainly supplied. It 
is also extensively worked at New Almaden and several 
other localities in California, in the southern part of Peru, 
and in Borneo, Japan, and China, See Vermilion. 

CINNAMON is the inner bark of Ginnamomum Zeylani- 
cum, a small evergreen tree belonging to the Natural Order 
Lmraceae. The leaves are large ovate-oblong in shape, 
and the flowers, which are arranged in panicles, have a 
greeni sh colour and a rather disagreeable odour. Cinnamon 
has been known from the most remote antiquity, and it was 
so highly prized among ancient nations that in very small 
quantities it was regarded as a present fit for monarchs and 
other great -potentates. It is mentioned in Exod. xxx. 23, 
where Moses is commanded to use both sweet cinnamon 
(Kinman) and cassia. It is likewise alluded to by 
Herodotus under the name Kivvtfjaco/aov, and it is frequently 
mentioned by many other classical writers. It is now 
almost exclusively a product of Ceylon, but the origin of 
the plant and the derivation of its name are matters of 
considerable doubt and dispute. The Arab traders, by 
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whom the trade in this and other Oriental spices was con- 
ducted in ancient times, surrounded the history and produc- 
tion of these precious and lucrative products with grotesque 
tales of mystery. It is contended by some that cinnamon 
was originally obtained from the promontory of Gardafui 
(the regio cvmiamomifera of classical geographers), while 
others lean to the opinion that it was brought from 
China, whence the chief portion of the closely allied cassia 
bark is still derived. Although as the produce of Ceylon, 
cinnamon did not come prominently into the market till 
the settlement of the Portuguese in the island, it is the 
opinion of the best authorities that the tree yielding it is 
indigenous, and certainly no other situation and climate 
have yet been found where the trees flourish so well and 
yield a bark so fine and so delicately aromatic. 

The cinnamon gardens are confined to a strip of country 
in the neighbourhood of Colombo. When the trade was 
at its best, five of the principal gardens measured from 1 5 
to 20 miles in circumference, but now the area of cultiva- 
tion is very much restricted, and plants which were at 
one time tended with the greatest care, and guarded with 
inhuman jealousy, are choked with the natural profusion 
of jungle vegetation. The bark is taken from shoots of 
eighteen months or two years growth, in which time they 
attain a length of from 6 to 10 feet, and a thickness of 
from to 2 inches. The plants are managed on the coppice 
system, and only four or five shoots are allowed to grow 
up from each stool. The shoots are cut down twice a year 
after the rains, and the bark is detached in lengths of about 
a foot. After lying in bundles as taken from the shoots 
for about a day, each separate piece is carefully scraped to 
remove the outer and middle layers of the bark, and the 
remaining portion is thereby often reduced to the thickness 
of one-hundredth part of an inch. The pieces are then 
made up into composite quills by placing the smaller pi ece.s 
inside the larger, and thus the cinnamon is often formed 
into straight firm rods of from 3 to 4 feet in length. After 
drying in the sun the bai'k is ready to make up into bundles 
for exportation. 

Cinnamon of an inferior quality is grown in Southern 
India at Telli cherry and Tinnevelly ; and in Java the cul- 
tivation was introduced by the Dutch about the year 1825. 
The plant has also been grown in the colony of French 
Guiana, and in other localities. The produce of none of 
these places, how-ever, approaches in quality to the cinna- 
mon of Ceylon, whence also the largest proportion of the 
entire consumption is supplied. Nearly the whole quan- 
tity prepared in Ceylon is brought to the British market. 
The value of Ceylon cinnamon submitted to the English 
Board of Trade, was in 1874 more than 2s. 2d. per lb, 
that from other localities being estimated at about lOd. 

Ceylon cinnamon of fine quality is a very thin smooth- 
bark, with a light-yellowish brown colour, a highly fragrant 
odour, and a peculiarly sweet, warm, and pleasing aromatic 
taste. Its peculiar flavour is due to an aromatic oil which 
it contains to the extent of from 0-5 to 1 per cent. The 
essential oil of cinnamon, as an article of commerce, is pre- 
pared chiefly in Ceylon, where the coarser pieces of bark 
are used for its extraction. These are roughly powdered 
and macerated in sea water for two days, when the whole 
is quickly distilled. The oil is of a golden-yellow colour, 
with the peculiar odour of cinnamon and a very hot aromatic 
taste. It consists essentially of cinnamic aldehyde or the 
hydride of cinnamyl, and by the absorption of oxygen as 
it becomes old it darkens in colour and develops resinous, 
compounds with cinnamic acid. 

Cinnamon is principally employed in cookery as a con- 
diment and flavouring material, being largely used in the 
preparation of.some kinds of chocolate and liqueurs. In 
medicine it acts as an aromatic stimulant and cordial ; but 
V. ^9 
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it is chiefly prescribed for improving the flavour of hitter 
substances and to correct the griping action of purgatives. 
Being a much more costly spice than casaiUj that compara- 
tively harsh-flavoured substance is frequently substituted 
for or added to cinnamon. The two barks when whole are 
easily enough distinguished, and their microscopical char- 
acters are also quite distinct. When powdered bark is 
treated with tincture of iodine, little effect is visible in the 
case of pure cinnamon j but with cassia a deep-blue tint 
is produced, the intensity of the coloration depending on 
the proportion of the cassia. 

OllSrO DA PISTOIA (1270-1336), a poet and jurist, 
whose full name was Guittoncino de’ SiNiBULm, was' 
born in Pistoia, of a noble family. He studied law at 
Bologna under Dinus and Pranciscus Accursius, and in 1307 
is understood to have been assessor of civil causes in his 
native city. In that year, however, Pistoia was disturbed 
by the Guelf and QhibeUine feud. The Ghibellines who 
had for some time been the stronger party, being worsted 
by the Guelfs, Cino, a prominent member of the former 
faction, had to quit his office and the city of his birth. 
Pitecchio, a stronghold on the frontiers of Lombardy, was 
yet in the hands of Filippo Vergiolesi, chief of the Pistoian 
Ghibellines ; Selvaggia, his daughter, was beloved by Cino 
(who was probably already the husband of Margberita 
degli Unghi) j and to Pitecchio did the lawyer-poet betake 
himself. It is uncertain how long he remained at the for- 
tress j it is certain, however, that he was not with the 
Vergiolesi at the time of Selvaggia’s death, which happened 
three years afterwards (1310), at the Monte della Samhuca, 
in the Appenines, whither the Ghibellines had been com- 
pelled to shift their camp. He visited his mistress’s grave 
on hia way to Eome, after some time spent in travel in 
France and elsewhere, and to this visit is owing his finest 
sonnet. At Rome Cino held office under Louts of Savoy, 
seat thither by the Ghibelline leader Henry of Luxembourg, 
who was crowned emperor of the Romans in 1312. In 
1313, however, the emperor died, and the Ghibellines lost 
their last hope. Cino appears to have thrown up his party, 
and to have returned to Pistoia. Thereafter he devoted 
himself to law and letters. After filling several high judi- 
cial offices, a doctor of civil law of Bologna in his forty- 
fourth year, he lectured and taught from the professor’s 
chair at the universities of Treviso, Siena, Florence, and 
Perugia in succession •, his reputation and success were 
great, his judicial experience enabling him to travel out of 
the roLuiiie of the schools. Iti literature he continued in 
some sort the tradition of Dante during the interval dividing 
that great poet from his successor Petrarca. The latter, 
besides celebrating Cino in an obituary sonnot, has coupled 
him and his Selvaggia witli Dante and Beatrice in the 
fourth capitolo of his Trionfi d‘Amore, 

Oiuo, the master of Bartolus, and of Joannes Andreoo the 
celebrated canonist, was long famed as a jurist. His com- 
mentary on the statutes of Pzstoia, written within two yours, 
is said to have great merit j while that on the code (Zecium 
Gino Fistoia super Oodice, Pavia, H-83, Lyons, 1626) is 
considered by Savigiiy to exhibit more practical inlelligonco 
and more originality of thought than are found in any 
commentary on Roman law since the timo of Accursius. 
As a poet he also distinguished himsolf greatly. Ho was 
the friend and correspondent of Dante’s later years, and 
possibly of his earlier also, and was certainly, with (Huido 
Cavalcanti and Durante da Maiano, one of these who re- 
phed to the famous sonnet A ciasouid alma presa e gmtil 
core of the Vita Mova. The great Florentine in the trea- 
tise Be Vulffari Eloqydo refers to him as one of “ those who 
have most sweetly and subtly written poems in modern 
Italian," but his works, printed at Rome in 1669, do not alto- 
gether justify the praise bestowed on them by his illirstrious 
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friend. Strained and rhetorical as many of his outcries 
are, however, Cino is not without moments of true passion 
and fine natural eloquence. Of these qualities the sonnet 
in memory of Selvaggia, lo fui in sull ’alto e in sul heato 
Tnonte, and the canzone to Dante, AvegnaoM di omaggio 
pii), per tempo, are interesting examples. 

The text-hook for English readers is Mr D. G. Rossetti’s Earlg 
Itcdian, Foets, wherein will be found not only a memoir of Cino da 
Pistoia (pp. 206-211), but also (pp. 381-395) some admirably trans- 
lated specimens of his verse, — the whole wrought into significant 
connection with that friendship of Cino’s, which is perhaps the 
most interesting fact about him. See also Ciampi, V^iia e Foesie 
di Messer Gino da Fistoia, Pisa, 1813. 

CINQ-MARS, Henei Coieeiee ee Ruziii, Maeqpis ee 
(1620-1642), French courtier, was born in 1620. At the 
age of eighteen he was introduced to the court by Richelieu, 
who had been the patron of his father, and who intended 
him to fill the post of favourite to the king, Louis XIII. 
The design succeeded well, and Cinq-Mars became grand 
master of the wardrobe, and grand master of the horse. He 
developed into a gallant courtier, won the affection of the 
princess of Mantua, and claimed a seat in the royal council. 
But Richelieu opposed his ambition, and refused to counte- 
nance his pretensions. Oiiiq-Mars, therefore, in revenge, 
entered into the conspiracy against him, of which the duke 
of Orleans was nominal head. Unfortunately aid had been 
sought from Spain ; and using this treason as an argumont, 
Richelieu persuaded the weak and fickle king first to forbid 
Cinq-Mars to enter his presence, and then to permit his 
execution (1642). 

CINQUE PORTS. The Cinque Ports, or Kivo Ports, 
is the name of an ancient jurisdiction in the south of 
England, which is still maintained with considorable modi- 
fications and diminished authority. As the name inzplieH, 
the original members of the body were only five in number 
— Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich ; bub 
to these were afterwards added the “ Ancient Towns ” of 
Winchelsea and Rye with the same privilogea, and a good 
many other places, both corporate and non-corporate, which, 
with the title of Limb or ]MGmber,held a subordinate position. 
To Hastings wore attached the corporate members of 
Povonsoy and Seaford, and the non-coj’porato mombors of 
Bulverhoeth, Petit Ihain, Iliduey, Boaksbourne, atul 
Grange ; to Romney, Lydd, and Old Romnoy, DcngomarBli, 
and Oswardstonej to Dover, Folkstono and Foversham, and 
Margate, St John’s, Goresond, Biirchington Wood, St Peter’s, 
Kingsdowne, and Ringwokl ; to Sandwich, bkn’dwich, ami 
Deale, Walmcr, Ramsgate, Stoner, Sarr, and Briglitlingsea. 
The jurisdiction thus extends along the coast from Seaford 
in Sussex to Burghington near Margate in K(mt ; and it 
also includes a number of inland districts, at a considerable 
distance from the ports with which they are connected. 
The nou-incorporated members are within the municipal 
jurisdiction of the ports to which they are attached ; but 
the corporate members are as free within their own 
liberties as the individual ports thomsolvcs, The incor- 
poration of the Cinque Ports had its origin in the necessity 
for some means of defence along the southern seaboard of 
England, and in the lack of any regular navy. Up to the 
roign of Henry VII. they had to furnish the Crown with 
nearly all the ships and men that wore needful for the 
state ; and for a long time after they wore roqxiired to give 
largo assistance to the permanent fleet. The oldest charter 
now on record is one belonging to the 6th year of Edward 
I.j and it refers to previous documonte of the time of 
Edward the Confessor and William the Conqueror. In 
return for their services the ports enjoyed extensive 
privileges. From the Conquest or even earlier they had, 
besides various lesser rights,— (1) Exemption from tax and 
tallage j (2) Soc and sac, or Ml cognimnee of all criminal 
and civil cases witliin their liberties; (3) Toll and theam, 
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or tlie right of receiving toll and of holding serfs ; (4) 
Bloodwith and fledwith, or the right to punish shedders of 
blood and those who were seized in an attempt to escape 
from justice , (5) Pillory and tumbrell ; (6) Ingfangtheof 
and outfangtheof, or power to imprison and execute felons ; 
(7) Mundbriech, or authority to erect banks or dykes on 
any man’s land as a defence against the sea ; (8) Waives 
and strays, or the right to appropriate lost property or 
cattle not claimed within a year and a day ; (9) The right 
to seize all flotsom, jetsom, or witsoiUj or in other words, 
whatever of value was cast ashore by the sea ; (10) The 
privilege of being a guild with power to impose taxes for 
the common weal; and (11) The right of assembling in 
portmote or parliament at Shepway or Shepway Cross, a 
few miles west of Hythe — the parliament being empowered 
to make bye-laws for the Cinque Ports, to regulate the 
Yarmouth fishery, to hear appeals from the local courts, 
and to give decision in all cases of treason, sedition, illegal 
coining, or concealment of treasure trove. The ordinary 
business of the ports is conducted in two courts known 
respectively as the Court of Brotherhood and the Court of 
Brotherhood and Guestling, — the former being composed of 
the mayors of the seven principal towns and a number of 
jurats and freemen from each, and the latter including in 
addition the mayors, bailiffs, and other representatives of 
the corporate members. The Court of Brotherhood was 
formerly called the Brotheryeeld, Brodall, or Brodhull ; 
and the name Guestling seems to owe its origin to the fact 
that the officials of the members ” were at first in the 
position of invited guests. The highest office in connection 
with the Cinque Ports is that of the Lord Warden, who also 
acts as governor of Dover Castle, and has a maritime 
jurisdiction as admiral of the ports. His power was 
formerly of great extent, and he held a court of chancery 
at Dover in the old parish church of St James. He still 
presides in the court of Shepway, and appoints the justices 
of peace for the liberties of the Cinque Ports. 

See Samuel Jeake, Charters of the Cinque Ports, London, 
small folio, 1728; Pliilipott’s Villare Cantiamm; the 
First Peport on Miinicipal Corporations in 1836; and the 
Census of England and 1871, vol. i. 

CINTRA, a town of Portugal in tho province of 
Estromadura, 14 miles north-w'cst of Lisbon, with about 
4600 inhabitants. It stands at tho foot of a rocky moun- 
tain of an altitude varying from 1800 bo 3000 feet, and 
is remarkable for tho picturesque beauty of its situa- 
tion and the salubrity of its climate, which render it a 
favourite resort of the wealthier inhabitants of Lisbon. 
On one of the adjacent summits stands the Penha Castle, 
erected by King Ferdinand of Coburg on the site of the 
former convent of the Hieronymites ; and on another are 
the ruins of a Moorish castle. There is also an ancient 
royal palace described as a medley of Moorish and Christian 
architecture, and long famous as the summer residence of 
tho court ; and in the neighbourhood is the “Cork Convent” 
of Santa Cruz, which derives its name from the lining of 
its cells, and owes its origin to JoSo de Castro, the 
celebrated viceroy of the Indies, whose heart is still 
preserved in the chapel of Penha Verde, near the villa in 
which he resided after his return. The convention by 
which the French were allowed to leave Portugal without 
molestation was signed at Ointra, August, 22, 1808. 
CIPHER. See CaYPToaKAPHy. 

CIPRIAlSri, Giovanni Battista (1727-1786), painter 
and draughtsman, was of Piaioian descent, hut was boru 
at Florence, where he studied design and colour under 
Heckford and Qabbiani. After painting several pictures 
at Pistoia and elsewhere, Cipriani, who had contracted a 
friendship with Bartolozzi, the eminent engraver, quitted 
Florence for London. There he worked for the duke of 
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Richmond and other noblemen and gentlemen, repaired the 
Rubens ceiling in Whitehall Chapel, and the VeiTio frescoes 
at Windsor, and decorated in part the Royal Academy 
library. His drawings, which are better than his paintings, 
engraved by Bartolozzi and his pupils, achieved a wide 
popularity, and were bought up eagerly all over Europe ; 
but his reputation is nowadays somewhat faded. 

CIRCAR is an Indian term applied to the component 
parts of a Subah or province, each of which is administered 
by a deputy-governor. In English it is principally employed 
in the name of the Northern Circars, used to designate a 
now obsolete division of the Madras presidency, which 
consisted of a narrow slip of territory lying along the 
western side of the Bay of Bengal from 15° 40' to 20° 17' 
H. lat. These Northern Circars were five in number, 
Oicacole, Rajamundry, Ellore, Condapilly, and Guntoor, 
and their total area was about 30,000 square miles. The 
district corresponds in the main to that now occupied by 
the modern divisions of Guntoor, Masulipatam, Rajamun- 
dry, Vizagapatam, and Gunjam. It was first invaded by 
the Mahometans in 1471; in 1641 they conquered Oonda- 
pilly, and nine years later they extended their conquests 
over aU Guntoor and the districts of Masulipatam. But 
the invaders appear to have acquired only an imperfect 
possession of the country, as it was again wrested from 
the Hindu princes of Orissa about the year 1571, during 
the reign of Ibrahim Kutub, shab of Hyderabad or 
Golcondah. In 1687 the Circars were added, along with the 
empire of Hyderabad, to the extensive empire of Aurung- 
zebe. Salabut Jung, the son of Nizam ul Mulk, who was 
indebted for his elevation to the throne to the French East 
India Company, granted them in return for their services 
the district of Condavir or Guntoor, and soon afterwards 
the other Circars. In 1769, by the conquest of the fortress 
of Masulipatam, the dominion of the maritime provinces 
on both sides, from the River Gondegama to the Chilca 
Lake, was necessarily transferred from the French to the 
British. But the latter left them under the administration 
of the Nizam, with the exception of the town and fortress 
of Masulipatam, which were retained by the English East 
India Company. In 1765 Lord Clive obtained from the 
Mogul a grant of four of the Circars, wliich in the following 
year was confirmed by a treaty entered into with Nizam 
Ali, who had by this time superseded Salabut Jung in his 
authority. The remaining Circar of Guntoor devolved to 
the East India Company in 1788. 

CIRCASSIA. The name of Circassia is commonly given 
to the whole of the north-western portion of the Caucasus, 
including the district between the mountain range and the 
Black Sea, and extending to the north of the central ridge 
as far as the River Kuban. In this sense the term is still 
in use as a geographical appellation, though the Circassians, 
as a nation, may be regarded as extinct. The region thus 
defined may be considered as extending from the neighbour- 
hood of Anapa on the Black Sea to the frontiers of Mingrelia, 
and having a seaboard of about 280 English miles. 
Throughout this extent the country is almost wholly 
mountainous, — the great range of the Caucasus, which 
begins in the neighbourhood of Anapa at a moderate eleva- 
tion, rising gradually as it extends towards the south-east, 
tiU it culminates in the lofty summit of Mount Elbruz, at 
an elevation of 18,526 feet. The strip of land between 
the dividing ridge or watershed of these mountains and 
the sea, a tract varying from twenty to forty miles in width, 
is extremely rugged, traversed by successive offshoots of 
the mountains, extending quite down to the sea, and covered 
for the most part with extensive forests. The slopes on 
the northern side of the Caucasus are more gentle, and here 
the valleys afford abundant pasturage, but hardly any portion 
of Circassia, properly so called, is a level or open country. 
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The Tcherkesses or Circassians, who gave name to this 
region, of which they were until lately the sole inhabitants, 
are a pecub’ar race, differing from the other tribes of the 
Caucasus in origin and language. They designate them- 
selves by the name of Adighe, that of Tcherkesses being a 
term of Russian origin. By their long-continued struggles 
wuch the power of Russia, during a period of nearly forty 
years, they attracted the attention of the other nations of 
Europe in a high degree, and were at the same time an 
object of interest to the student of the history of civilization, 
from the strange mixture which their customs exhibited of 
chivalrous sentiment with savage customs. For this reason 
it may be still worth while to give a brief summary of their 
national characteristics and manners, though these must 
now be regarded as in great measure things of the past. 

In the patriarchal simplicity of their manners, the mental 
qualities with which they wmre endowed, the beauty of 
form and regularity of feature by which they were distin- 
guished, they surpassed most of the other tribes of the 
Caucasus. At the same time they were remarkable for 
their warlike and intrepid character, their independence, 
their hospitality to strangers, and that love of country which 
they manifested in their determined resistance to an almost 
overwhelming power during the period of a long and desolat- 
ing war. The government under which they lived was a 
peculiar form of the feudal system. The free Circassians 
were divided into three distinct ranks, the princes or pscid, 
the nobles or uorh (Tartar usden), and the peasants or 
kohotl. Like the inhabitants of the other regions of the 
Caucasus, they were also divided into numerous families, 
tribes, or clans, some of which w^ere very powerful, and 
carried on war against each other with great animosity. 
The slaves, of whom a large proportion were prisoners of 
war, were generally employed in tlie cultivation of the 
soil, or in the domestic service of some of the principal 
cl lief s. 

The will of the people was acknowledged as the supreme 
source of authority ; and every free Circassian had a right 
to express his opinion in those assemblies of his tribe in 
which the questions of peace and war, almost the only 
subjects which engaged their attention, were brought under 
deliberation. The princes and nobles, the leaders of the 
people in war and their rulers in jieace, were only the 
administrators of a power which was delegated to them. 
As they had no written laws, the administration of justice 
was regulated solely by custom and tradition, and in those 
tribes professing Mahometanism by the precepts of the 
Koran. The most aged and respected inhabitants of tho 
various aouls or villages frequently sat in judgment, and 
their decisions were received without a murmur by tho 
contending partie.s. The Circassian princes and nobles 
were jirofessedly Mahometans ; but in their religious 
services many of the ceremunios of their former heathen 
and Christian worship were still preserved. A groat part 
of the people had remained faithful to the worship of thoir 
ancient gods, — Sliible, the god of thunder, of war, and of 
justice, Tleps, the god of fire, and Seosseres, tho god of 
water and of winds. Although tho Circassians are said to 
have possessed minds capable of the highest cultivation, 
the arts and sciences, with the exception of poetry and 
music, were completely neglected. They possessed no 
written language. The wisdom of their sagos, the know- 
ledge they had acquired, and the memory of their warlike 
deeds were preserved in versos, which wore repeated from 
mouth to mouth and descended from father to sou. 

The education of the young Circassian was confined to 
riding, fencing, shooting, hunting, and such exercises as 
were calculated to strengthen his frame, and prepare him 
for a life of active warfare. The only intellectual duty of 
the atalik, or instructor with whom the young men lived 


until they had completed their education, was that of 
teaching them to express their thoughts shortly, quickly, 
and appropriately. One of their marriage ceremonies was 
very strange. The young man who had been approved by 
the parents, and had paid the stipulated price in money, 
horses, oxen, or sheep, for his bride, was expected to come 
with his friends fully armed, and to carry her off by force 
from her father’s house. Every free Circassian had 
unlimited right over the lives of his wife and children. 
Although polygamy was allowed by the laws of the Koran, 
the custom of the country forbade it, and the Circassians 
were generally faithful to the marriage bond. The respect 
for superior ago was carried to such an extent, that the 
young brother used to rise from his seat when the elder 
entered an apartment, and was silent when he spoke. Like 
all the other inhabitants of tbe Caucasus, the Circassians 
were distinguished for two very opposite qualities, tho 
most generous hospitality, and implacable vindictiveness. 
Hospitality to the stranger was considered one of the most 
sacred duties. Whatever were his rank in life, all the 
members of the family rose to receive him on his entrance, 
and conduct him to the principal seal in the apartment. 
The host was considered responsible with his own life for 
the security of his guest, upon whom, even although his 
deadliest enemy, he would inflict no injury while under tho 
protection of his roof. The chief who had received a 
stranger was also bound to grant him an escort of horse to 
conduct him in safety on his journey, and confide him to 
the protection of those nobles with whom he might bo on 
friendly terms. The law of vengeance was no less binding 
on the Circassian. The individual who had slain any 
member of a family was pursued with implacable vongoauco 
by the relatives, until his crime was expiated by death. 
The mui'dercr might, indeed, secure his safety by the 
payment of a certain sum of money, or by carrying off 
from the house of his enemy a newly-born child, bringing 
it up as his own, and restoring it whon its education was 
finished. In either case, tho family of tho slain individual 
might discontinue tho pursuit of veugoauco without any 
stain upon its honour. Tho man closely followed by his 
enemy, who, on reaching tho dwelling of a woman, had 
merely touched her hand, was safe from all othor pur.suit 
so long as ho roinaiued under tho protection of her roof. 
Tho opinions of the Circassians regarding theft roseinbled 
those of the ancient Spartans. Tho commission of tho crime 
was not considered so disgracoful as its discovei'y ; and tho 
punishment of being compelled publicly bo re-store tho stolen 
property to its original possessor, amid tho derision of his 
tribe, was much dreaded by tho Circassian who would glory 
in a successful tlioft The greatest stain upon the Circassian 
character was tho cu.stoin of selling their children, tho 
Circassian father being always willing to part with his 
daiightora, many of whom wore bought by Turkish 
merchants for tho harems of Eastern monarchs. But no 
degradation was implied in this transaction, and the young 
womou themselves wore generally willing partners in it. 
Herds of cattle and sheep constituted tho chief riches of 
the inhabitants. Tho princes and nobles, from whom tho 
members of tho various tribes held tho land which they 
cultivated, wore tho proprietors of the soil The Circassians 
carried on little or no commerce, and tho state of perpetual 
warfare iu which they lived provontod them from oultivat- 
ing any of tho arts of peace. 

Tho early hi.story of Circassia is exceedingly obscure, 
This part of tho coasts of tho Black Sea was inhabited in 
ancient times only by wild and barbarous tribes, whose 
names are very differently given by ancient writera. No 
Greek colonies were planted within the limits of Circassia 
proper, though the Greeks carried on an extensive trade 
with the nations of the interior at Dioscurias, near Sukhum 
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Kaleh. In the I2th and 13th centuries the princes of 
Georgia were successful in reducing Circassia into the 
condition of a province j and are said to have also been 
the first to introduce Christianity into the country — a 
religion which they continued to profess (in name at least) 
till the 18th century, when they were converted to Islamism 
by the teaching of a fanatical devotee named Mansur. The 
common people, however, retain to a great extent their 
pagan customs and beliefs. After they had succeeded in 
throwing off the Georgian yoke, the Circassians passed for 
a time under the rule of the Tartar khans of the Crimea, 
from whom they emancipated themselves, with the 
assistance of Ivan I., czar of Russia. But the Russian 
monarchs do not appear to have regarded their conquest 
as a matter of much importance, until the time of Peter 
the Great. That powerful monarch, perceiving how much 
the possession of the Caucasus would contribute to hh? 
political and commercial influence in Western and Central 
Asia, made an unsuccessful attempt to reduce it permanently 
under his dominion. Catherine II. pursued a similar line 
of policy. Georgia having been harassed by the successive 
invasions of the Persians and Turks, the prince of that 
country at last threw himself under the protection of the 
Russians, and became tributary to their power. The River 
Kouban being afterwards fixed as the southern boundary 
of the Muscovite empire, the Russians became ambitious of 
extending their dominion uninterruptedly to the extreme 
limits of Georgia. In the wars which now took place 
between the Russians and the Turks, the latter used every 
exertion, by exciting the fanatical feelings of the Cir- 
cassians against the infidels, to induce them to harass the 
Russians by frequent incursions into their territory. After 
various vicissitudes of fortune, the Turks were worsted, 
aud compelled by the treaty of Adriaiiople in 1829 to cede 
a considerable portion of their territory to the czar. 
Assuming a right of political sovereignty which they had 
never possessed, they included Circassia in this cession. 
The Circassians, refusing to acknowledge the right of the 
sultan (whom they had never recognized as their sovereign, 
though acknowledging him as head of their religion) thus 
to dispose of their country, were now exposed to the 
hostility of the Russians, who determined to become 
masters of the territory on the coasts of the Black Sea, 
and indeed of the whole Caucasian region, by force of arms. 
This was the origin of that remorseless war which was 
carried oii with so much animosity down to a very recent 
period, and cost the Russians an incredible amount of blood 
and treasure. 

A brief outliiio of the leading events which characterized 
this long-protracted struggle will be found in the article 
Caucasus. After the Circassians were finally reduced to 
submission, the inhabitants of the sea-coast, rather than 
submit to the regulations imposed by the Russian Govern- 
ment, determined to quit their country, and emigrate in a 
mass to Turkey. Not loss than half a million of people 
carried out this resolution, and were settled in different 
parts of the Turkish empire, — the greater part of them in 
Asia Minor, but some also in the mountain country on 
the borders of Bulgaria and Servia. iSince that period the 
whole tract along the sea-coast from Anapa to Sukhum 
Kaleh, which was that best known as Circassia, has been 
jilmost entirely destituLc of inhabitants. But the northern 
slopes of the Caucasus, and the valleys descending towards 
the Kuban, are still occupied by tribes of Circassian race ; 
aud the Kabardans, a kindred tribe, but of less warlike 
character, exiomling eastwards to beyond the Terek, have 
long settled down quietly in the condition of Russian 
subjects. . (i5. H. B.) 

CIRCE, in classical mythology, the daughter of Sol and 
Porse, or of Hyperion and Aiirope, or, according to some, 
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of iEetes, king of Colchis (whom others call her brother), 
was a famous sorceress. Having murdered her husband, 
the prince of Colchis, she was expelled by her subjects, and 
placed by her father on the solitary island of Jiloea, on the 
coast of Italy. Here she was found by Ulyssts and his 
companions ; the latter she changed into swine, but the 
hero, protected by the herb moZy which he had received 
from Mercury, not only forced her to restore them, but 
also gained her love. For a year he relinquished himself to 
her endearments j but at length he aroused himself, and 
after descending at her advice to the lower world, to 
consult the prophet Tiresias as to the fate which awaited 
him, he left her. The metamorphoses by Circe of Scylla 
and of Pious, king of the Ausonians, are celebrated by 
Ovid. 

CIROEII, a town of ancient Italy, in Latium, at the 
foot of Mens Circeius, or Capo Circello, a short distance 
from the sea, and 10 or 12 miles along the coast from 
Terracina. It was originally colonized by the Romans in 
the reign of Tarquin the Proud, who deemed the position 
favourable for commerce and for repressing the inroads of 
the Volsci. Prom its foundation till the date of the Latin 
War, 340 B.o., it seems at one time to have been subject to 
tbe Romans, at another to have espoused the cause of the 
Volsci, and sometimes to have been independent of both 
powers. After the Latin War it was recolonized by the 
Romans ; but it continued gradually to decline till the 
emperors Tiberius and Domitian, attracted to it by the 
pleasantness of its situation and the excellence of its 
oysters, erected villas in tlie neighbourhood. Its ruins are 
still distinctly visible on the Monte della Cittadclla, and 
consist of walls and gateways built of polygonal blocks. 

CIRCUIT, a law term, signifying the periodical progress 
of a legal tribunal for the sake of carrying out the adminis- 
tration of the law in the several provinces of a country. It 
has long been applied to the journey or progress which the 
judges have been in the habit of making twice every year, 
through the several counties of England, to hold courts- and 
administer justice, where recourse could not be had to the 
king’s court at Westminster. The country, including 
Wales, is now, by Order in Council (under the Judicature 
Act, 1875), dated 5th February 1876, divided into seven 
circuits, viz., the Northern, North-Eastern, hlidlaiid, South- 
Eastern, Oxford, Western, North Wales, and South Wales 
Circuits. Counsel are not expected to practice on a circuit 
other than that to which they have attached themselves, 
unless they receive a special retainer. This and similar 
regulations are enforced by the discipline of the circuit bar 
mess only. In Scotland the judges of the supreme criminal 
court, or High Court of Justiciary, form also throe separate 
circuit-courts, consisting of two judges each; and the 
country, with the exception of the Lothians, is divided into 
corresponding districts, called the Northern, Western, and 
Southern Circuits. In certain burghs of each circuit two 
courts are held in the year, in spring aud autumn, called 
Circuit Courts. One more is held at Glasgow during the 
Christmas recess, Ireland is divided into the North-East 
aud the North-West Circuits, the Home Circuit, and those 
of Leinster, Connaught, aud Munster. 

CIRCUilCISION. The importance of this rite is sc 
largely due to its quasi-sacramental character in Judaism, 
that any inquiry into its history and meaning must bo 
prefaced by a reference to the Old Testament. 

I. There are three distinct narratives in the sacred litera- 
ture of the Jews which claim to be considered. It is related 
in Gen. xvii. that when Abram the Hebrew was ninety-nine 
years of age, he became a party on behalf of himself and 
Ms descendants to a covenant w^th his God, Of this 
covenant the sign and condition was circumcision, which 
was directed to be performed (a peculiarity of Judaism) on 
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tie eigiitk day after tke ckild’s birtk. Is this accoimfc, we 
may ask, based ou a liistorical tradition 1 If so, the 
circumoision of the Israelites is entirely unconnected with 
that of other nations nnless indeed other nations have 
borrowed theirs from the Israelites. This has actually 
been maintained in the case of the Egyptians by Arch- 
deacon Hardwicks, but the theory is not only improbable in 
itself, considering the imitative character of the Israelites, 
and their low reputation in Egypt (Gen. xWu 34), but 
contrary to the evidence of the Egyptian monuments (see 
below). If, as has been supposed by some, the docu- 
ment to which Gen. xvii. belongs is of post-captivity 
origin, this would put it out of court as a witness to 
the popular tradition of the Hebrews. But there is 
another narrative, apparently of a more archaic com- 
plexion, which leads to a directly opposite historical result. 
We read in Exod. iv. 26, 26, that when Moses was 
returning from Midian to Egypt, he was in danger of his 
life, owing to the neglect of the rite of circumcision in his 
family. “ And Zipporah," his Midianitish wife, “ took a 
sharp stone, and cut off the foreskin of her son, and cast it 
at his feet, and said, Surely a khathan (Anth. Vers., 
‘ husband ’) of blood art thou to me j so he (sc., the 
offended deity) desisted from him. At that time she said, 
A hhathan of blood, with reference to the circumcision.’’ 
The meaning of this story can still he discerned. Kkathan, 
or khatan, meant originally not “husband” (as Anth. 
Vers, of Exodus), nor “ son-in-law ” (as in ordinary Arabic), 
but “a newly-admitted member of the family.” This 
appears from the sense of Arab, khatana, “ to provide a 
wedding-feast,” and khatana, “ to give or receive a daughter 
in marriage. ” So that in the sense of the old Hebrew tra- 
dition, “a kkathan of blood” meant “one who has become 
a kkathan, not by marriage, but by circumcision,” a mean- 
ing which is still further confirmed by the derived sense of 
Axah.khatana “ to circumcise,” circumcision being performed 
in Arabia at the age of puberty. To sum up : — an Arabian 
woman plays the chief part in the story, and her words are 
only explicable from the Arabic ; it is also far from im- 
probable that Yah well (or Jehovah) was himself first made 
known to the Jews in Arabia (comp, Judg. v. 4, Hab, iii, 
3) ; putting all which together, we obtain a strong case 
for the hypothesis of the Arabian origin of Jewish cir- 
cumcision. 

The third narrative is Josh. v. 2--9, where Joshua is said 
lo have circumcised tlie children of Israel a second time 
with “ knives of stone,” and to have thus “rolled away the 
reproach of Egypt from off them.” It is not unnatural that 
this should have been used by some to confirm the view of 
an Egyptian origin of circumcision, among others by Dr 
Ebers, who refers to the additional words in the Septuagint, 

Josh. xxiv. 31, “ There they buried with him the 

stone knives with which ho had circumcised the children 
of Israel in Gilgal,” Bat, first, with regard to this singular 
statement of the Alexandrine version, it must henceforth 
be abandoned by all scholars. It is simply an unscientific 
attempt to account for the existence near J oshua’s supposed 
tomb of flint instruments, such as those discoverod by hf, 
Gudrin on this very site, It need hardly be added that the 
flint instruments discovered by the French wore really 
pre-historio ; they consist not only of knives, but of 8aw.s, 
which would hardly have been available for the purpose 
ascribed to Joshua (see Burton and Drake’s Unexplored 
8yna, ii. 296-800). And, secondly, Bishop Colenso has 
shown some reason for the suspicion that verses 2 to 8 (not 
verse 9) are later additions to the narrative, in which case 
the “ reproach of Egypt” means, not tho state of imcircumci- 
sion, but the contempt of the Egyptians so forcibly expressed 
in Exod, xxxii. 12, Hum. xiv. 13-16. As for tho “ knives 
of stone” (comp. Josh. xxiv. 31, Sept.), on which Ebera 


has laid some stress, such implements are not distinctively 
Egyptian, if they were even employed at all by the Egyp- 
tians for the purpose of circumcision. It is true that 
Herodotus (iL 104, comp. Diod. Sic., i, 28) asserts the 
Egyptian origin of circumcision to have been admitted in 
Palestine, but he is probably only right so far as the 
Phoenicians or Canaanites are concerned. 

II. We may now proceed to consider circumcision from 
an ethnographical point of view. It was not a specially 
Semitic rite, being only known to the southern and 
western Semites, who probably derived it directly or 
indirectly from the Egyptians, if not from some entirely 
non-Semitic source. Though not referred to in the Koran, 
it was a primitive Arabian custom to circumcise youths at 
their entrance on puberty (i.e., between their tenth and 
fifteenth year), as appears not only from Gen. xvii. 25, 
Jos. Antiq., i. 12, 2, but from the express statement of 
Ibn-al-Athlr (quoted by Pococke, Specimen Hist. Arahum,. 
p. 319), which is confirmed by a remarkable passage in the 
life of the old Arabian poet Dhfil-isba (Zeitschr. f. d. 
Kunde des Morgsnlandes, iii. 230), From Arabia it was 
carried by the preachers of Islam to Persia, India, and 
Turkey , from Arabia, too, as we have seen, it probably 
came in remote times to the Israelites. Tho circumcision 
of the Phoenicians or Canaanites has been disputed, but is 
attested by Herodotus (ii. 104), and is confirmed by the 
story in Gen. xxxiv., as also by the fact that the term of 
contempt, “the uncircumcised,” is reserved in the Old 
Testament for the Philistines. The rite seems, however, 
to have fallen into disuse in later times in Phoenicia as 
well as in Egypt (Dr Ebers refers to the uncircumcised 
figures on the stele of Piaiichi, comp, also Herod, l.c., Jos. 
Antici., viii. 10, 3, Oontr. Ap, i. 22, and perhaps Ezok. 
xxxii. 24, 30), which may partly account for its being 
afterwards regarded as distinctive of the Jews. Tho 
Egyptians, too, were circumcised, and that prior lo tho 
immigration of the Hebrews (Wilkinson), as appears from 
the representations on tho very earliest monuments. Tho 
most striking of these is the scene on a bas-relief discovered 
in the temple of Chunsu at Karnak, a drawing of which is 
given by M. Cliabas and Dr Ebers. The subjects of tho 
operation arc apparently the two children of llamosos II., 
the founder of the temple. Thoir ago, says Dr Ebers, 
must bo botwoon six and ton, which agrees with tho present 
custom in Egypt, whore, as Mr Lane tells us, circumcision 
is generally performed in the fifth or sixth year, though 
often postponed by peasants to the twelfth, thirteenth, or 
even fourteenth yonr (Modern Egyptians, i. 71). It li.aa 
often been asserted that only tho priests umlorwout the 
operation, but tlioro is no earlier evidemee for this than 
that of Origou (od. Lonunatzsch, iv. 138), in whoso time 
it is quite possible that tho lilgyptians, like tho later Jews, 
sought to evade a peculiarity which exposed them fco' 
ridicule and contempt. 

But tho rite of circumcision is known among nations 
which cannot bo suspected of communication with Egypt. 
Similar causes produce similar effects all tho world over. 
It was in use in some form among tho ancient civilized 
peoples of Coni ml America, though this is bettor attested 
of tho Nahua branch (including the Aztecs) than of the 
Maya (Bancroft, Nntire Ham, vul. iii.). It is still kept 
up among the Teamiis and Manuos ou the Amazon j also 
among throe distinct races in tho South Seas, among most 
of the tribes of Austmlia, among the Papuans, the How 
Oaledouians, and tho inhabitants of tho Hew Hebrides. It 
is widely spread in Africa, especially among the Kaffir 
tribes. Among the Bochuanas tho boys who are circum- 
cised together form a sort of society, for which among 
other reasons, Waitz conjectures that the Bechuanas com- 
municated the rite to the other Kaffirs. Prichard (Physkat 
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Ilistory of Manhind, ii. 287) riglitly dismisses tlie idea 
that the Kaffirs borrowed the rite from Mahometan nations, 
though the progress of Islam will help to account for its 
prevalence in other parts of Africa. 

III. Very different views were held in antiquity as to 
the meaning of the rite of circumcision. There was a myth 
common to Egypt and Phoenicia, though not of very ancient 
date in its extant Egyptian form, which seems to bring 
circumcision into connection with the Sun god. In the 
Booh of the Dead, chap, xvii., we read of “ the blood which 
proceeded from the limb of the god Ea, when he wished to 
cut himself,” which the late Vicomte de Rougd interpreted, 
with much plausibility, of circumcision arcMologigue, 

nouv. s(5rie, i. 244). And in a fragment of the Philonian 
Sanchoniathoii {Fragmenia Historicorum Gh'oecorum, ed. 
Muller, iii. 668, 669), we find a similar tale of El cir- 
cumcising his father XJranos, or, according to another 
version, himself, and the blood flowing into the springs and 
rivers. Space forbids us to discuss the bearings of this 
myth. Herodotus (ii. 37) ascribes the Egyptian custom 
to the motive of cleanliness {KadapiorrjTO's etvcKa). This is 
also one of the four causes reported on the authority of 
tradition by Philo the Jew (Opera, ed. Mangey, ii. 210), 
the three others being the avoidance of carbuncle, the 
symbolizing of purity of heart, and the attainment of a 
numerous offspring. Mere cleanliness, however, seems 
hardly an adequate motive for the practice. Sanitary 
reasons seem much more probable, judging from the 
well-ascertained physical advantages of circu i cision to 
the Jewish race. But even this is not a complete 
explanation. Why was the practice adopted by some 
nations and not by others 1 The most scientific theory is 
that which refers it to a religious instinct common to all 
nations, though not always expressing itself in the same 
way, and this seems even to be at least obscurely indicated 
by the tradition of the Israelities. The prophet Jeremiah 
(ix. 26, 26), too, puts it in the same class with cutting off 
the hair (comp. Herod, iii. 8), which, like other bodily 
mutilations, has been shown to be of the nature of a 
representative sacrifice (Tylor’s Primitive Culture, ii. 363, 
364). The principle of substitution was familiar to all 
ancient nations, and not least to the Israelites. Witness 
the story of Gen.xxii., the paschal lamb, and the redemption 
of the first-born by an offering (Exod. xiii. 11-16), and 
compare the singular phrase ascribed to Saul in 1 Sam. 
xvlii. 26. On this principle circumcision was an economical 
recognition of the divine ownership of human life, a part of 
the body being sacrificed to preserve the remainder. But 
it was more than this j otherwise it would scarcely have 
asserted its claim to existence amoog the Jews, when all 
other mutilations were strictly forbidden as heathenish 
(Lev, xix. 27, xxi. 5). It can scarcely be doubted that it 
was a sacrifice to the awful power upon whom the fruit of 
the womb depended, and having once fixed itself in the 
minds of the people, neither priest nor prophet could 
eradicate it. All that these could do was to spiritualize itinto 
a symbol of devotion to a high religious ideal (comp. J er. 
iv. 4 ; Deut. x. 16 j Jer. ix. 26). 

In conclusion, we must briefly refer to an analogous 
rite, of which women are in many countries the subjects. 
It is said to consist in mutilation of the clitoris, which is 
sometimes connected with the degrading practice of infibu- 
lation. It was prevalent in the time of Strabo (pp. 771, 
824) in Arabia and in Egypt, and, as Mr Lane attests, is 
still native to those regions {Modwn- JEgyptiaiu, i. 73, 
Arahio Lexicon, s, v. ‘'hafada”), Carsten Niebuhr heard 
that it was practised on both shores of the Persian Gulf, 
and at Baghdad {Description de VArdbie, p. 70). It ap- 
pears in some parts of West Africa, e.p., Dahomey, but is said 
to be stiU more common in the eastern part of that continent. 
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See F. 0. Baur, Tuhinger Zeitsclirift, 1832, Heft 1 ; Ewald, 
AntiguiOes of Israel, Eng. Trans., pp 89-97 ; Bridinger, “Egypt- 
ische Einwirkungen anf Hebraisohe Quite, ’’ in Berichte of Vienna 
Academy ; Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt, vol. v. p. 318 ; 
Chabas, Bevue archiologigue, n. s,, vol. iii. pp. 298-300 ; Ebers, 
Bgypten und die Bucher Mosis, vol. i. pp. 278-284; G Grey, 
Travels in Australia, vol. ii, p. 343 ; Waitz, Anthropologie der 
Natun-volTcer, vol. ii. pp. Ill, 390 ; Peschel, Volkerkundc ; Burton, 
“Notes connected with the Dahomans,” in Memoirs of the Anthro- 
pological Society," 1863-64. (T. K. C.) 

CIEOUS, in Roman Antiquity, was a building for the 
exhibition of horse and chariot racing. It consisted of 
tiers of seats running parallel with the sides of the course, 
and forming a crescent round one of the ends. The other 
end was straight and at right angles to the course, so that 
the plan of the whole had nearly the form of an ellipse cut 
in half at its vertical axis. Along the transverse axis ran a 
fence {spina) separating the return course from the starting 
one. The straight end had no seats, but was occupied by 
the stalls {carceres) where the chariots and horses were held 
in readiness. This end constituted also the front of the 
building with the main entrance. At each end of the course 
were conical pillars (metce) to mark its limits. 

The oldest building of this kind in Rome was the Ciecus 
Maximus, in the valley between the Palatine and Aventine 
hills, where previous to any permanent structure races ap- 
pear to have been held beside the altar of the god Consus. 
The first building is assigned to Tarquin the younger, but 
for a long time little seems to have been done to complete 
its accommodation, since it is not till 329 b.o. that we hear 
of stalls being erected for the chariots and horses. It was 
not in fact till under the empire that the circus became a 
conspicuous public resort. Ciesar enlarged it to some extent, 
and also made a canal 10 feet broad between the lowest 
tier of seats and the course as a precaution for the spec- 
tators’ safety when exhibitions of fighting with wild beasts, 
such as were afterwards confined to the amphitheatre, took 
place. When these exhibitions were removed, and the canal 
{euripus) was no longer necessary, Nero filled it up. Augus- 
tus is said to have placed an obelisk between the metse 
or goals, and to have built a new pulvinar, or state box ; 
bub if this is taken in connection with the fact that the 
circus had been partially destroyed by fire in 31 b.c., it 
may be supposed that besides this he had restored it 
altogether. Only the lower tiers of seats were of stone, the 
others being of wood, and this, from the liability to fire, may 
account for the frequent restorations to which it was subject; 
it would also explain the falling of the seats by which a 
crowd of people were killed in the time of Antoninus Pius. 
In the reign of Claudius, apparently after a fire, the car- 
ceres of stone (tufa) were replaced by marble, and the metse 
of wood by bronze gilt. Under Domitian, again, after a 
fire, the circus was rebuilt and the carceres increased to 12 
instead of 8 as before. The work was finished by Trajan. 
The number of people it could seat is given at 160,000 and 
at 260,000, the latter being supposed to be the more cor- 
rect, This was the only public spectacle at which men and 
women were not assigned to separate places. The lower 
seats were reserved for persons of rank j the state box, sug- 
gestus or cuhiculum, was midway in the range of seats. The 
principal object of attraction apart from the racing must 
have been the spina or low wall which ran down the middle 
of the course, with its obelisks, images, and ornamental 
shrines. On it also were seven figures of dolphins and 
seven oval objects, one of which was taken down at every 
round made in a race, so that spectators might see readily 
how the contest proceeded. The chariot race consisted of 
seven rounds of the course. The chariots started abreast, 
but in an oblique line, so that the outer chariot might be 
compensated for tbe wider circle it had to make at the 
other end. Such a race was called a missus, and as many 
as 24 of these would take place in a day. The competitors 
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wore different colours, originally wliite and red {alhata and 
TMsata) j afterwards tlie colours green {prasina) and blue 
(veneia) were added, and farther, under Domitian, gold and 
purple, but these last two were not long retained. To pro- 
vide the horses and large staff of attendants, it wasnectssary 
to apply to rich capitalists and owners of studs, and from 
tlria there grew up iu time four select companies (J^actioTies'j 
of circus purveyors which were identified with the four 
colours, and with which those who organized the races 
had to contract for the proper supply of horses and men. 
The drivers, who were mostly slaves, were sometimes held in 
high repute for their skill. The horses most valued were 
those of Sicily, Spain, and Cappadocia, Chariots with two 
horses (bi^ce) or four (q^iadrigce) were most common, 
but sometimes also they had three (tnffce) and exceptionally 
more than four horses. Occasionally there was combined 
with the chariots a race of riders (demltores), each rider 
having two horses and leaping from one to the other during 
the race. At certain of the races the proceedings were 
opened by a pompa or procession in which images of the 
gods and of the imperial family deified were conveyed in 
cars drawn by horses, mules, or elephants, attended by the 
colleges of priests, and led by the presiding magistrate 
seated in a chariot in the dress and with the insignia of a 
trinmphator. The procession passed from the capitol along 
the forum, and on to the circus, where it was received by 
the people standing and clapping their hands. The pre- 
siding magistrate gave the signal for the races by throwing 
a white flag (niappa) on to the course. Next in importance 
to the Circus Maximus iu Rome was the Circus Flamintus, 
erected 221 B.C., in the censorship of 0, Flaminius, from 
whom it may have taken its name ; or the name may have 
been derived from Prata Flaminia, where it was situated, and 
where also were held plebeian meetings. The only games 
that are positively known to have been celebrated in this 
circus were the Ziidi Taurii and Flebeii. There is no 
mention of it after the 1st century. Its ruins were 
identified in the 16th century at S. Oaterina de Funari and 
the Palazzo Mattei. A third circus in Rome was erected 
by Caligula in the gardens of Agrippina, and was known 
as theCiROUS Neronis, from the notoriety which it obtained 
through the Oircensian pleasures of INero. A fourth was 
constructed hy Maxentius outside the Porta Appia near the 
tomb of CEecilia Metella, where its ruins are still, and now 
afford the only instance from which an idea of the ancient 
circi in Rome can be obtained. It was traced to Caracalla, 
till the discovery of an inscription showed it to be the work 
of Maxentius. Old topographers speak of six circi, hub 
two of these appear to be imaginary, the Circus Florm 
and the Circus Salustii. There renrain then the four 
described above, — 0. Maximus, Flaminius, N’eronis, and 
Maxentii, 

Circus races were held iu connection with the following 
public festivals, and generally on the last day of the festival 
if it extended over more than one day : — (1) The Conmalia, 
August 21, December 15 ; (2) Eqimid, February 27, March 
14 • i%) Ludi Eomani, September 4-19; (4) Lvdi Pie- 
5m, November 4-17; (6) Oerealia, April 12-19 ; (6) 
Lndi ApoUinareSf July iS; (7) Zudi Meffalenses, April 
4-10; ( 8 ) Floralia, April 28-May 3. (a, S. M.j 

CIRENCESTER, or Cicestee, a parliamentary borough 
and market-town of England, in the county of Gloucester, 

. 6 miles south-east of the town of that name, and 88 
niles by road and 96 by the Great Western Railway from 
London. It returns one member to Parliament, and is a 
polling-place for East Gloucestershire. Not being incor- 
porated, it is governed by two high constables and 14 
wardsmen, elected annually. Cirencester was created a 
separate hundred by a charter granted in the reign of 
Henry TV. The town, which is situated on the River 
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Churn, and is in connection with a branch of the Thame.s 
and Severn Canal, has four principal streets, and contains a 
free grammar-school, alms-houses, a 
savings bank, a museum, a public lib- 
rary, breweries, and a carpet factory. 

The church is a fine structure of the 
15 th century, with an embattled 
tower 134 feet high, a fine decorated 
porch, and several lateral chapels. 

The Royal Agricultural College, 
which adjoins Oakley Park, the seat 
of Lord Bathurst, is about a mile and 
a half from the town. Itis a handsome Cirencester, 

edifice, with a frontage of 190 feet, facing North Wiltshire. 
Its buildings include a chapel, a dining hall, a library, 
a lecture theatre, laboratories, class-rooms, private studies 
and dormitories for the students, apartments for resident 
professors, and servants’ offices ; also a museum containing 
a collection of anatomical and pathological preparations, and 
mineralogical, botanical, and geological specimens. The 
college farm comprises 500 acres, 460 of which are arable ; 
and on it are the well-appointed farm -buildings and the 
veterinary hospital. Besides agriculture, the course of 
instruction at the college includes chemistry, natural and 
mechanical philosophy, natural history, mensuration, 
surveying, and drawing, and other subjects of practical 
importance to the farmer, proficiency in which is tested by 
means of sessional examinations. ’There is some manufac- 
ture of carpets, woollen cloths, and curriers’ knives, but the 
industries of Cirencester are chiefly agricultural. It has 
now a chamber for the promotion of agriculture, and the 
market is accounted one of the best for live-stock in the 
west of England. In 1871 the population of the borough, 
which, including the parish of Stratton, has an area of 6985 
acres, amounted to 7C81 ; that of the parish was 7079, 

Cirencester occupies the site of Corinum, Corinium, or Duro- 
cornovium, the capital of the Dobuni, and an important military 
station of the Romans, situated at the junction of the Fosse-way 
with the Ennin and Ickuield streets. In C77 it wa.s taken hy 
Ceawlin, king of "Wessex, and in 878 by the llancjs ; and it was 
the seat of a council held by Canute about the year 1020. An 
abbey for Black Canons, relics of wbioli still exist, was founded hero 
by Henry I. in 1117. The town was garrisoned for the Parliament 
at the cotnineuceinont of the Civil War, and was taken by llupt'Tt in 
1642 ; but in 1643 it was finally sun’endorod to Croinwcll’s forces. 
Numerous Roman anticiuities have from time to time been discovered 
at Cirencester, and remains of the ancient walls, two miles in cir- 
cuit, and of a Roman ampitheatro are still to be .seen there. (See 
All the Year Jioiind, No. 49-4, Oct. 10, 1868. 

CIRILLO, Domenico (1734-1799), physician and 
patriot, was born at Gruguo iu the kingdom of Naples. 
Elected while yet a young man to the botanical chair left 
vacant by the death of Pedillo, Cirillo wont some years 
afterwards to England, where he was inado membor of the 
Royal Society, and to France, where ho became the Mend 
of Buffon, Diderot, D’Aleinbert, and others of like mark. 
On Ms return to Naples ho was appointed successively to 
the chairs of practical and theoretical medicine. He wrote 
voluminously and well on scientific subjects ; and he secured 
an extensive medical practice. The entry into Naples of 
the French under Ohampionnet, and the proclamation of 
the Parthenopeian Republic (1799), brought to a conclusion 
his life of laborious and thoughtful benevolence. Cirillo 
was chosen a representative of the people ; ha then became 
a member of the Legislative Commission, and was elected 
its president. On the abandonment by the French of the 
young republic (June 1799), cardinal-general Ruffo and the 
army of Ferdinand of Bourbon returned to Naples, and the 
republicans withdrew, ill-armed and inadequately pro- 
visioned, to the forts. After a short siege, in which an 
English squadron under Captain Foote bore a prominent 
part, they surrendered, on honourable terms. Life and 
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iiberty were guaranteed them by the signatures of Ruffo, of 
Foote, and of Micherouxa, the Eussian minister. But the 
arrival of Nelson changed the complexion of affairs ; he 
refused to ratify the capitulation. Secure under the British 
flag, too, Ferdinand and Caroline of Austria showed them- 
selves eager for revenge. The patriots were arrested ; and 
Cirillo, who had tended the queen more than once, and 
whose skill had been employed on behalf of the English 
admiral himself, was thrown into prison with the others. A 
court was formed to try the captives, and Cirillo was brought 
before them. Neither his age, nor his fair life and fame, 
nor his heroic speech and bearing, availed with them, and 
he was condemned to death. Nelson attempted to save 
him, and Ferdinand consented to forego his vengeance if 
the republican would a.sk for mercy. He refused, and was 
hanged. Cirillo, whose favourite study was botany, and 
who was recognized as an entomologist by Linnaeus, left 
many books, in Latin and Italian, all of them treating of 
medical and scientific subjects, and all of little value 
now save as indications of the writer’s fine qualities as 
a man of science and humanitarian. Exception must, 
however, be made in favour of the Virile Morali deW 
Asino, a pleasant philosophical opuscule remarkable for its 
double charm of sense and style. 

CHITA, an ancient city of Numidia, in Africa, in the 
country of the Massyli. It was regarded by the Eomans 
as the strongest position in Numidia, and was made by 
thorn the converging point of all their groat military roads 
ill that country. By the early emperors it was allowed 
to fall into decay, but was afterwards restored by Con- 
stantine, from whom it took its modern name. See Cok"- 

BTANTINE. 

OIS-SUTLEJ STATES. This term has for many 
years been obsolete, as inapplicable to modern territorial 
arrangements. It came into use in 1809, when the Sikh 
chiefs south of the Sutlej (Satlap passed under British 
protection, and was generally applied to the country south 
of the Sutlej and north of the Delhi territory, bounded on 
the E. by the Himc41ayas, and on the W. by SoisA District. 
Prior to 1846, the greater pari of this territory was inde- 
pendent, the chiefs being subject merely to control from a 
political officer stationed at AmbiUA, and styled the agent 
of the governor-general for the Cis-Sutlej States. After 
tho first Sikh war tlio full adiuiiiistratioii of the territory 
bocamo vested in the officer already mentioned. In 1849 
occurred tho annoxaiion of the Punjab, when the Cis-Sutlej 
States Commissionorship, comprising the districts of 
AmbAlA, Forozpur, LudhiAnA, ThanAswAr, and Simla, was 
incorporated with tho new province. The name continued 
to be applied to this division until 1862, when, owing to 
Ferozpur having boon transferred to the Lahore, and a part 
of ThandswAr to tho Delhi Division, it ceased to be appro- 
priate. Since then, the tract remaining has been known as 
the AmbAlA or Umballa Division. Those of old Cis-Sutlej 
States which still retain their independence are GatiAlA, 
Jhino, NAbhA, Maler KotlA, and Faridkot. 

CISTERCIANS, a religious order of the rule of St Bene- 
dict, founded in 1098, by St Robert abbot of Molesme, 
It was so named from its original convent in the forest of 
Citeaux (Oistercium), about 14 miles north-cast of Beaune. 
This order became so powerful that it governed almost all 
Europe both in temporal and spiritual concerns, and through 
the exertions of St Bernard of Clairvanx had increased so 
r.ipidly in power, that within a century from its foundation 
it embraced 800 rich abbeys in different countries of Europe. 
The abbeys of LaFertA, Pontigny, Clairvaux, andMorimond 
were offshoots of that of Citeaux, and produced in their 
turn a great number of separate communities, all which 
continued under the superintendence of the abbey of Citeaux. 
The abbey of Morimond alone possessed 700 benefices ; 
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and its supremacy was acknowledged by the military orders 
of Calatrava, Alcantara, and Montesa in Spain, and hy those 
of Christ and of Avis in Portugal. But the most famous 
of all the communities of this order was that of Clairvaux, 
founded in 1115 by St Bernard (see Beenakd). Towards 
the end of the 12th century, however, the immense wealth 
of Citeaux began to operate unfavourably on its discipline, 
and led the way to great corruptions. Jean de la BarriAre, 
abbot of N6tre-Dame des Feufllants, near Toulouse, suc- 
ceeded in 1577 in effecting a reform, which gave rise to 
the FueiRants in France, and likewise to the Reformed 
Bernardines in Italy. But of all the reforms among the 
Cistercians, the most celebrated was that effected hy the 
abbot of La Trappe in 1664. 

Dependent on the abbey of Citeaux there were about 
1800 monasteries and an equal number of nunneries. This 
ancient abbey was the burial-place of all the dukes of 
Burgundy of the original line, with the exception of the 
first two, who died before its foundation. 

The Cistercians were involved in the general fate of the 
religious orders during the period of the French Revolution 
of 1789, and were reduced to a few convents in Spain, 
Poland, Austria, and the Saxon part of Upper Lusatia. 

The habit of the order is a white robe or cassock, 
with a black scapulary and a woollen girdle. The nuns 
wear a white tunic and a black scapulary and girdle. 

The order began by exercising more austerity than either 
the Benedictines of that period (the 11th century) or the 
Cluniacmonks who had emerged from the Benedictine order 
two centuries earlier. This austerity was exhibited, not 
only in the rude and scanty fare of the brethren (limited 
during a great part of the year to one meal a day) and in 
the great amount of silence imposed, but likewise in the 
dress, the sacred vestments, and the church furniture of 
the order. The Oluniac monks not only possessed fine 
churches, but were also in the habit of adorning them 
with pictures, jewelled crosses, and other elaborate decora- 
tions, while their vestments and chalices were in keeping 
with this splendour. Indeed one of their first men, St 
Hugh, a contemporary of St Bernard, strongly maintained 
the principle that nothing could he too rich and costly 
for tho divine service. But St Stephen Harding, tho 
English monk, who, though only the second abbot, 
was the virtual creator of Cistercian rule and discipline, im- 
pressed on tho Cistercian mind a different principle, and 
trained up St Bernard in it. Their chasubles were to be 
only of linen, the chalice not of gold but of silver gilt, 
and even the white robe of the order was less voluminous 
in its folds than that of the Cluniao brethren. In one 
respect, however, tho sense of beauty seems to have been 
allowed to operate. Although the material was to be 
coarse, yet the form of a vestment might be carefully looked 
to; and this taste for beauty of form led in due time 
to great advances in the architecture of their buildings. 
This difference between the Cistercians and the Cluniacs 
occasioned considerable rivalry and even bitterness of senti- 
ment, — the Cistercians being in danger of something like 
Pharisaic pride in contrasting their own severer rule with the 
comparative luxury of their neighbours the Cluniacs, who 
apparently afforded some ground for the charge of relaxa- 
tion of discipline, especially in the 12th century after the 
death of St Hugh. 

In the matter of government, the Cistercian order (as 
constituted by St Stephen Harding at a general chapter 
held in 1119) differed both from the Benedictine and from 
the Cluniac constitutions. According to the rule of St 
Benedict each monastery was to bean independent monarchy 
under its own abbot; although in extraordinary cases 
neighbouring monasteries of tho order might interfere in 
the election of an abbot. This independence had not been 
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found to work well, and tke Cluniac rule made each, 
daughter monastery to be subject to Cluny, and to receive 
its prior from his appointment. Such subordination, tended 
to greater regularity of discipline, and greatly increased the 
power of the order, especially when abbeys were assailed 
by laymen or unduly harassed by bishops. The abbot of 
Cluny became a veritable prince with 314 monasteries sub- 
ject to him, and with the right of coining money, which 
was accepted as readily as that of the king of France. But 
its concentration of power in a single hand involved the 
risk attendant upon all such despotisms ; and the Abbot 
Pontius, who had succeeded St Hugh about 1109 seems 
to have endangered the entire system by an extravagance 
which loaded Cluny with debt, and by his ambition in 
claiming the title of Abbot of Abbots, and in endeavouring 
to sway the oldest Benedictine house itself, the famous 
abbey of Monte Casino. St Stephen Harding framed a 
constitution for the Cistercians which aimed at combining 
the excellencies without the defects of the two systems. 
Although in his rule the abbot of Citeaux was to be recog- 
nized as the Pater Universalis Orditiis, yet a system of 
reciprocal visitation was to be carried on, and the four 
earliest houses which derived their origin from Citeaux — 
La Fert6, Pontigny, Clairvanx, and Morimond — governed 
the abbeys which had respectively sprung from them. 
The four abbots of these eldest daughters of Citeaux might 
even in an extreme case, with the consent of a general 
chapter, depose the head of the order, the abbot of Citeaux. 
This constitution, known as the Chart of Charity, exercised 
much influence upon other orders, and in some degree upon 
that of Cluny. But it gave rise to a claim which (though 
not intended by its author, and denounced by its greatest 
alumnus, St Bernard) was successfully urged in after years 
by the Cistercian, as well as by other orders, viz., an 
exemption from episcopal superintendence. 

With respect to intellectual culture and influence, the 
Cistercian order cannot claim a place in the front rank 
among the monastic bodies. Devoted to worship, to 
penance, to contemplation, and to culture of the soil, the 
order did not, like some others, admit the relaxation of 
scholastic disputations. No doubt it received learned 
men into its fold. It is also true that St Stephen Harding, 
with some of his brethren, undertook a revision of the 
Bible, that copies of many valuable works were made by 
the brethren (though, with less ornamentation than the 
illuminated MSS. of some other orders), and that St 
Bernard was solicitous to furnish all the monasteries 
founded by himself with good libraries. Nevertheless, 
as an order, the Cistercians have not achieved such triumphs 
of learning as the Benedictines, the Dominicans, or the 
Jesuits. 

But no order springing out from the Benedictine jiroved 
so popular as the Cistercian. During the 11th century its 
houses were multiplied in every direction. It touched 
both ends of the social scale. St Bernard and the thirty 
novices who joined with him were all of noble birth ; many 
similar accessions were made from time to time, and in the 
I2th century wo road of fifteen young German princes 
entering the order. But a place was also found for the 
poor and uneducated. Such as could not be choir brethren, 
might be lay brethren and till the fields j and the contrast 
between a labourer of this sort, partaking of the dignity of 
a great and powerful community, and the neighbouring 
husbandman, the serf of some feudal lord, was in the eyes 
of many all in favour of the monk. It may have tended 
towards that emancipation of the labourers so largely 
effected by the monastic orders and celebrated in a well- 
known sonnet by Wordsworth. 

The order seems to have especially thriven in England. 
From Waverley in Surrey, the earliest Cistercian settle 
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ment in the country, they spread over Britain, especially 
by the rivers of Yorkshire, and extended into Scotland. 

The overthrow of the Cistercian houses at the time of 
the Reformation is a part of general monastic history. 
While some of the dissolutions were unjust, and the exe- 
cution of abbots mere judicial murders, the luxury of the 
great Yorkshire houses seems quite undeniable, and per- 
haps their overthrow may, on the whole, be thouglit to 
favour the dictum of Mr Carlyle,' — that nothing is crushed 
from without, until it is ripe to perish from within. 

For authonties see the articles already referred to. See also 
Manriqnez, Annales Oistercienses, 4 vols. folio, Lyons, 1642, 
and the various biograpliies of St Bernard by Alban Butler, 
Neander, De Katisbon, Morrison, and others ; and The Cis- 
tercian Saints of England, especially St Stephen Harding, 
edited by John Henry Newman, London, 1844, Dean Milman 
cautions his readers against the love of legend displayed in these 
biographies, hut praises “their research and exquisite charm of 
style,” Lat. Christianity, bk. viii, chap, 4 See also Cheruel, 
Didnonnaire Historique, Paris, 1855 ; and for the artistic elements, 
so far as regards paintings, Mrs Jamieson’s Legends of the 
Monastic Orders, London, 1850 ; also Cosmo Innes’s Scotland xn 
the Middle Ages, Edinburgh, 1860 ; Jtecords of the Monastery of 
Kinloss, hy John Stuart, LL.D., Edinburgh, 1872 ; and an article 
“ Cistercian Abbeys in Yorkshire” in Fraser's Magazine for Sep- 
[ tember 1876. ^ (J. G. 0.) 

CITEAUX, or Cistbaux, a village in France, in the 
department of C6te d’Or, about 7 miles east of the town 
of Nuits, and 12 from Dijon, It is celebrated for the 
great abbey founded by Robert de Molesme in 1098, which 
became the head-quarters of the Cistercian order (see 
last article). The buildings are now occupied as a refor- 
matory for juvenile criminals ; and in the neighbourhood 
is an extensive agricultural college. 

CITHiERON, or as it is now called from its pine forests, 
Elatea, a famous mountain, or rather mountain range, in 
the south of Bceotia, separating that state from Megaris and 
Attica. It was greatly celebrated in Grecian mythology, 
and is frequently mentioned by the great ]) 06 ts of Greece, 
especially by Sophocles. It was on Cithsoron that Actaion 
was changed into a stag, that Penthous was torn to pieces 
by the Bacchantes whoso orgies ho had been watching, 
and that the infant OEdipus was exposed. This mountain, 
too, was the scene of the mystic rites of Dionysus ; aud the 
festival of the Daodala in honour of Juno was celebrated 
on its summit. The carriage road from Athens to Thebes 
crosses the range by a picturesque defile which has at one 
time been guarded on the Attic side by a strong fortress, 
the ruins of which are known as Gliyphto-kastro or Gipsy 
Castle. 



juice of lemons, in which it exists in largo quantity. It is 
present also in oranges, citrons, currants, goo.soboririos, and 
many other fruits, and in several bulbs and tubers. It is 
made on a largo scale from lime or lemon juice, chiefly in 
the months of November and Docombor. The Juice is 
fermented for some time to free it from mucilage, then 
boiled and filtered, and neutralized with powdered chalk 
aud a little milk of lime ; the precipitate of calcium citrate 
so obtained is decomposed with dilute sulphuric aci^ and 
the resulting solution of citric acid is separated by filtration, 
evaporated to remove calcium sulphate, and concentrated. 
The concentration is best ofifected in vacuum pans. The 
acid is thus procured in colourless rhombic prisms of the 
composition OgllgOy + HgO. Crystals of a different form 
are deposited from a strong boding solution of the acid. 
About 20 gallons of lemon juice should yield about 10 Ib 
of crystallized citric add. The acid may also be prepared 
from the juice of unripe gooseberries. Calcium citrate for 
exportation in the place of lemon juice must be mauu- 
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factured with care to avoid an excess of chalk or lime, 
which would precipitate constituents of the juice that cause 
the fermentation of the citrate and the production of calcium 
acetate and butyrate. 

Citric acid has an agreeable sour taste. It is soluble in 
f ths of its weight of cold, and in half its weight of boiling 
water, and dissolves in alcohol, but not in ether. At 150° 
0. 'it melts, and on the continued application of heat boils, 
giving off its "water of crystallization. At 175° C., it is 
resolved into water and aconitic acid, CgHgOg, a substance 
found in Uqvisetum fluviatile, monkshood, and other 
plants. A higher temperature decomposes this body into 
carbonic anhydride and itaconic acid, CgHgO^, which, again, 
by the expulsion of a molecule of water, yields citraconic 
anhydride, CgH^Og. Citric acid digested at a temperature 
below 40° C. with concentrated sulphuric acid gives off 
carbonic oxide. With fused potash it forms potassium 
oxalate and acetate. It is a strong acid, and dissolved in 
water decomposes the carbonates and attacks iron and zinc. 
Citric acid, in common with other tribasic acids, evolves 
about three times the amount of heat disepgaged by acetic 
acid when quantities of these two bodies in the proportion 
of tbeir molecular weights are saturated with soda, — one 
molecule of the tribasic being equivalent to three of the 
monobasic acid. 

The citrates are a numerous class of salts, the most 
soluble of which arc those with alkaline bases ; the alkaline 
earthy citrates are insoluble. Citric acid, being tribasic, 
forms either acid monometallic, acid diraetallic, or neutral 
trimetallic salts ; thus, moao-, di-, and tri-potassic and 
sodic citrates are known. In a few salts a fourth atom of 
hydrogen is replaced by a metal, and citric acid is therefore 
considered by some chemists to be tetrabasic. Citric acid 
gives with excess of lime-water a slight precipitate of calcium 
citrate ; a further preoipitato is produced by boiling, but it 
is rodissolvod as the liquid conls. Solution of citric acid 
may bo approximately titrated by means of baryta-water 
and litmus, 

The impurities occasionally present in citric acid are salts 
of i)otassium and sodium, traces of iron, lead, and copper 
derived from the vessels used for its evaporation and 
crystallization, and free sulphuric, tartaric, and even oxalic 
acid. Tartaric acid, which is sometimes present in large 
quantities as an adulterant in commercial citric acid, may 
Ije detected in the presence of the latter, by the production 
of a precipitate of acid potassium tartrate when xJOtassium 
acetate is added to a cold solution of the samido of 
acid to be tested, Another mode of separating the two 
acids is to convert them into calcium salts, which are then 
treated with a perfectly neutral solution of cupric chloride, 
soluble cupric citrate and calcium chloride being formed, 
while cupric tartrate remains undissolved. Citric is 
furthermore distinguished from tartaric acid by the fact 
that an ammonia solution of silver tartrate produces a 
brilliant silver mirror when boiled, whereas citric of silver 
is reduced only after prolonged ebullition. 

Citric acidis used in calico-printing, also in the preparation 
of effervescing draughts, and occasionally as a refrigerant 
and antiscorbutic, instead of fresh lemon juice, to which, 
however, it is therapeutically inferior. In the form of lime 
juice it has long been known as an antidote for scurvy, and 
several of the citrates are much employed as medicines. 

CITROlSr, a species of Citrus (0. medica, Risso), belong- 
ing to the Natural Order Aurantiaceas, which furnishes 
also the orange, lime, and shaddock. The citron-tree is an 
evergreen growing to a height of about 8 feet; it has 
long, pendent, and, in the wild varieties, spiny branches, 
pale-green, oblong, and sub-serrate leaves, and flowers 
purpj-e without and white within. The fruit is ovate or 
oblong, protuberant at the tip, and from 6 to 6 inches 
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long, with a rough, furrowed, adherent rind, the inner 
portion of which is thick, white, and fleshy, the outer, 
thin, greenish-yellow, and very fragrant. The pulp is 
sub-acid and edible, and its seeds are bitter. There are 
many varieties of the fruit, some of them of great weight 
and size. The Madras citron has the form of an oblate 
sphere ; and in the ‘‘ fingered citron ” of China, the lobes 
are separated into finger-like divisions. 

Gallesio and De Candolle consider citrons and lemons to 
be distinct species ; but the former authority states that 
seed produced by lemon-trees growing amongst citron-trees 
gave varieties which were intermediate between the two 
species ; and by some botanists citrons, lemons, and oranges 
are held to be all varieties of the wild Gitrus medica. 
According to Dr G. Birdwood, however, the orange and 
lemon are both natives of Upper India, the former being 
derived from the wild (7i!!nMA?zraJii{iMmofGurhwal, Sikkim, 
and Kbasia, and the lemon, lime, and probably citron also, 
from the wild Gitrus Limonum of the valleys of Sikkim 
and Kumaon, of which the Gitonis medica was the first 
cultivated variety (Atlienceum, No. 2544, July 29, 1876, 

р. l61).^ 

The citron-tree thrives in the open air in China, Persia, 
the West Indies, Madeira, Sicily, Corsica, and the warmer 
parts of Spain and Italy ; and in conservatories it is often 
to be seen in more northerly regions. It was described by 
Theophrastus as growing in Media; it appears, however, not 
to be indigenous to Persia, but to have been introduced 
into that country and other lands from North India, where 
it was found growing wild by Dr Boyle. It wa^s early 
known to the ancients, and the fruit was held in great 
esteem by them ; but they seem to have been acquainted 
with no other member of the Auraniiacece, the introduction 
of oranges and lemons into the countries of the Mediterranean 
being due to the Arabs, betweeri the 10th and 16th centu- 
ries. Josexohus tells us that “ the law of the Jews required, 
that at the feast of tabernacles every one should have 
branches of palm tree and citron-tree ” [Antiq., xiil 13, 
6); and the Hebrew word ta]) 2 mach, rendered “apples” 
and “ ai)i)le-troe ” in Cant. ii. 3, 6, Prov. xxv. 11, dec., 
probably signifies the citron-tree and its fruit. Oribasius 
in the 4th century describes the fruit, accurately distin- 
guishing the three parts of it. About the 3d century the 
tree was introduced into Italy; and, as Gallesio informs 
us, it was much grown at Salerno in the lltb century. 
In China, citrons are placed in apartments to make them 
fragrant, Tho rind of the citron yields two perfumes, oil of 
cedra and oil of citron, isomeric with oil of turpentine ; and 
when preserved it is much esteemed as a sweetmeat. 

OribaBii B&Tdimi OoIUctorum Mcdidmlium hibri XFZL, 1. i. 

с. 64: {De aitrio) Gallesio, Traits d% GUrus {X6liy, Darwin, Ani^ 
mats and Planis rnider Domestication, vol. i. pp. 834-6 (1868); 
Brandis, Forest Flora of North- TFest md Central India, p. 61 
(1874). 

CITTA DELLA PIEYE, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Umbria and district of Orvieto, about six miles from the 
station of Chiusi on the railway “between Siena and Borne. 
It was the birthplace of Pietro Perugino, and still preserves 
some of his finest works. Of these several are to be found 
in the cathedral, and his fresco of the adoration of the Magi 
adorns the oratory of the Disciplinati. Population, 6600. 

OITTA. di GASTELLO, a town of Italy, pleasantly 
situated on the left bank of the Tiber, in the province of 
Perugia, 26 miles N. by W. from the town of that name. 
It has a cathedral, dedicated to St Eloridus and dating from 
160^, a large number of interesting churches with raluablc 
paintings, a communal palace of the 13 th century, an epis- 
cop^tj palace remodelled since 1789, and no fewer than four 
mansions belonging to the Vitalii family, who governed the 
town in the 1 6th century, and were among the first to 
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patroaize the youthful Eaphael. The city for a long time 
uumbared several works of this artist among its most pre- 
cious possessions ; but they have all been removed except 
two of minor importance. Citth di Gastello occupies the 
site of the ancient Tifermm Tiberinum, which was chiefly 
famous for its connection with the younger Pliny, who had 
a villa in the neighbourhood. The older city was destroyed 
by Totila, but numerous inscriptions have been discovered 
which prove its identity. Population, 6090. 

CITTA VEGGHIA, on GittI Notauili, a fortified city 
of Malta, situated about six miles west of Yaletta, on high 
ground which affords a view of a large part of the island. 
It is the seat of ahishop, and contains an episcopal seminary 
and a handsome modern cathedral, which is said by tradi- 
tion to occupy the site of the house of the governor Publius, 
who welcomed the apostle Paul. In the rock beneath the 
city there are some remarkable catacombs; and a grotto, 
reputed to have giv^en shelter to the apostle, is pointed out 
below the church of S. Paolo. About two miles from the 
town is the residence of the English governor, known as 
the palace of St Antonio j and at a like distance in another 
direction is the ancient palace of the grand-masters of the 
order of St John, with an extensive public garden called 
II Bosch etto. Citth Vecchia was called Medina, or the 
City, by the Arabs, and it probably represents the town 
of Melita, which is mentioned by all the ancient geo- 
graphers. It continued to be the capital of the island till 
the rise of Yaletta in the 16 th century. Population about 
7000. 

CITY. This word, derived through the French cite 
from the Latin civitas, is used in England with consider- 
able laxity as little more than a synonym for town ; while 
at the same time there is a kind of traditional feeling of 
dignity connected with it. It was maintained by Coke 
and Blackstone that a city is a town incorporate which is 
or has been the see of a bishop ; and this opinion has been 
very generally adopted since. It does not correspond, how- 
ever, with actual English usage j for Westminster, on the 
one hand, is called a city though it has no corporation ; 
and Thetford, Sherbourne, and Dorchester are never so 
designated though they are regularly incorporated and were 
once episcopal sees. It is true, indeed, that the actual 
sees in the country all have a formal right to the title, and 
that Westmiuster is the only place ivithout a bishop that 
has the same claim. In the United States, where the 
ecclesiastical distinction does not exist, the application of 
the term depends on the kind and extent of the municipal 
privileges possessed by the corporations, and charters are 
given raising from the rank of town to that of city. This 
use of the word is much more in keeping with its deriva- 
tion, which leads the mind back to the idoa of the social 
life and corporate action of a body of freemen ; and it also 
agrees better with such classical English phrases as “a free 
city,” ail imperial city. Both in Franco and in England 
the word is popularly used to distinguish the older and 
central nucleus of some of tho larger towns such as London 
and Paris. The history of the rise of cities and towns has 
been given in the article Borough, 

CIUDAD BOLIYAR. Bee Angostur.^. 

OIDDAD HEAL, tho chief town formerly of La Mancha, 
and now of the province of Ciudad Real, in Spain, 97 
miles south from Madrid, on a plain between the Jabalon 
and Guadiaua. It was built and fortified by Alpbonso the 
Wise in 1264, to check the progress of the Moors ; and 
portions of the walls and towers remain. It has several 
line churches, and a large hospital, founded by Cardinal 
Lorenzana. It is one of the least commercial of the larger 
towns of Spain, deriving most of its trade from agriculture 
and an annual fair which is of groat importance for the 
sale of asses and mules. Population, 9000. 
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CIUDAD REAL, the chief town of the state of Chiapas 
in Mexico, otherwise known as San Christobal (q. v.) 

CIUDAD RODRIGO, a town of Spain, on the xigueda, 
in the province of Salamanca, near the frontier of Portugal. 
It is fortified, and has some good public buildings, including 
a cathedral (built in 1190), several churches and convents, 
an arena for bull-fights, and an episcopal seminary. In 
the principal square are three Roman columns brought from 
the ancient Malabriga; and remains of a Roman aqueduct 
are also extant. A bridge connects the city with the 
suburbs, which are surrounded by a fertile and well-culti- 
vated district. There are manufactures of woollen stuffs, 
leather, and linen; and the soap is celebrated in Spain as 
Jabon de Fiedra. During the Peninsular war the town 
was taken by Marshal Massdna in 1810, and in 1812 by 
the duke of Wellington, who received from the Cortes the 
title of duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. Population, 5700. 

CIUDADELA, a city, formerly the capital of Minorca, 
at the head of a deep and narrow bay on its west coast, 
25 miles north-west of IMahon. It is surrounded by walls, 
and has a fine Gothic church. Population upwards of 5000, 

CIYET ( Viverm), a genus of Carnivorous Mammals form- 
ing with the genet and ichneumon the family Viverridee, 
and characterized by the possession of a deep pouch 
situated in the neighbourhood of the genital organs (divided 
into two sacs each about the size of an almond), into 
which the substance known as civet is poured from the 
glandular follicles secreting it. This fatty substance is at 
first semifluid and of a yellow colour, but afterwards 
acquires the consistency of pomade and becomes darker. 
It has a strong musky odour, exceedingly disagreeable to 
those unaccustomed to it, but “ when properly diluted and 
combined with other scents it produces a very pleasing 
effect, and possesses a much more floral fragrance than 
musk, indeed it would be impossible to imitate some 
flowers without it” (Rimmel’s Art of Ferflmery). There 
are three species of civet-producing Viverrkla;. Tho Civet 
(Vi'verra civetta) in a native of North Africa and extends 
as far south and west as Fernando Po. It is from 2 to 3 
feet in length, exclusive of the tail, which is half the 
length of tho body, and stands from 10 to 12 inclicH high. 
It is covered with long hair, that on tho middle lino of tho 
back being longest and capable of being raised or depressed 
at will, of a dark-grey colour, with numerous transverse 
black bands and spots. It is chiefly nocturnal, and is by 
preference carnivorous, feeding on birds and tho smaller 
quadrupeds, in pursuit of which it climbs trees, but it is 
said also to eat fruits, roots, and other vegetable matters. 
In a state of captivity it is never completely tamed, and is 
only thus kept for tho sake of tho civet, which is obtained 
in largest quantity from the male, especially when ho is in 
good condition and is subjected to irritation. It is scraped 
from the pouch with a small spoon usually twice a wcclc. 
Tho Ziheth ( Vimra dbdha) i.s a widely distributed species 
extending from Arabia to Malabar, and throughout several 
of the larger islands of the Indian Arcliipolago. It is 
smaller than the civet, and wants the dorsal crest. In the 
wild state it is exceedingly ferocious, doing groat damage 
among poultry, and frequently making off with tho young 
of tho swine and sheep. “ To tho rapacity of tho wolf,” 
says Captain Wjlliamsou, " it join.s tho agility of the cat 
and tho cunning of tho fox.” When hunted it makes a 
determined resi, stance, and omits a scent so strong as oven 
to sicken tho dogs, who novertholoss aro exceedingly fond 
of the sport, and cannot be got to purauo any other game 
while tho stench of the zibeth is in their nostrils. In 
confiuomont, however, it becomes comparatively tame, and 
civet is obtained from it in considerable quantity. In 
preparing this for tho market it is usually spread out on 
the leaves of the pepper plant in order to free it from the 
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liaii’s that have become detached from the pouch. The 
Basse ( Viverra rasse) is the fiercest aud most carnivorous 
of its kind, and remains untamed in confinement. It is a 
native of Java, where it is found not unfrequently in 
forests at a moderate elevation above the sea level. It is 
almost 3 feet long including the tail, and is prettily marked 
with dark longitudinal stripes, and with spots which have 
a distinctly linear arrangement. Its perfume, which is 
extracted in the same way as in the two preceding species, 
is highly valued and much used by the Javanese, who, 
according to Dr Horsfield, apply it to their dresses, and by 
moans of various unguents and mixtures of flowers to their 
Ijersons. British imports of civet are chiefly from the 
Indian Archipelago, and when pure it is worth about £2 
per ounce. It is frequently adulterated with butter or 
lard. Fossil remains of extinct civets are found in the 
lliocene strata of Europe. 

CIVIDALE, or more precisely Cividale del Friuli, a 
town of Italy, in the province of Udine, and about ten 
miles east of the city of that name, on the right hank of the 
Natisone, over which there is a bridge 250 feet in length. 
It has an interesting collegiate church founded in 750, an 
antiquarian museum, and a military training college. The 
archives of the “diiomo” contain various manuscripts of 
value, among which may be mentioned a 5th century copy 
of the translation of the Gospels by St Jerome, aud the 
prayer-book of St Gertrude which dates from the 11th 
century. Cividale is generally supposed to occupy the site 
of the ancient Forutn JuUi, a town of the Carni, which 
rose to the rank of a Roman colony, became the capital of 
Venetia after the destruction of Aquileia in 462, was made 
the seat of a duchy under the Lombards, and thus gave its 
name to the province of Friuli. Many ancient remains 
have been brought to light from time to time, including 
vases, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, a temple, and another large 
building with mosaic floors. In 1874 the tomb of the 
Lombard duke Qisulfo was discovered. Paulus Diaconus 
was born at Forum Julii in the 8th century; and the 
actress Rtsfcori is a native of Cividale. Population, 8200. 

OIVIL LAW. This phrase, and its Latin equivalent 
civile, have been used in a great variety of meanings. Jus 
civile was sometimes used to distinguish that portion of the 
Roman law which was cho proper or ancient law of the city 
or state of Rome from the jus gentium, or the law common 
to all the nations comprising the Roman world, which was 
incorporated with the former through the cgeiicy of the 
praetorian edicts. This historical distinction remained as a 
permanent principle of division in tho body of the Roman 
law. One of tbe first propositions of the Institutes of 
Justinian is the following : — “ Jusautem civile vel gentium 
iia dividitur. Omnes populi qui legibus et moribus 
reguntur purfcim suo proprio, partim communi omnium 
hominum jure utuntur; nainquod quisquo populus ipsisibi 
jus constituit, id ipsius civitatis proprium est, vocaturque 
jus civile quasi jus proprium ipsius civitatis. Quod voro 
imturalis ratio inter omnes homines constituit, id apud omnes 
perseque custoditur, vocaturque jus gentium quasi quo jure 
omnes gentes utuntur." The jus gentium of this passage is 
elsewhere identified with jus naiurale, so that the distinc- 
tion comes to be one between civil law and natural or 
divine law. The municipal or private law of a state is 
sometimes described as civil law in distinction to public or 
international law. Again the municipal law of a state 
may be divided into civil law and criminal law. The 
phrase, however, is applied excellence to the system of 
law created by the genius of the Roman people, and handed 
down by thorn, to tho nations of the modern world. The 
civil law in this sense would be distinguished from the 
local or national law of modem states, In England recent 
changes have reduced the number of courts in which the 
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principles of the civil law are recognized, but we are still 
accustomed to say that the civil law has a certain limited 
application, and that the race of civilians or civil lawyers 
is not quite extinct. The civil law in this sense is further 
to he distinguished from that adaptation of its principles 
to ecclesiastical purpose.s which is known as the canon law. 
See Roman Law. 

CIVITA CASTELLAISTA, a town of Italy, in the 
province of Rome, 17 miles E.S.E. of Viterbo, situated on 
a Volcanic plateau surrouuded on all sides but one by deep 
ravines which send down their streamlets to the Tiber. 
The road from Borghetto crosses the gorge by a magnificent 
bridge erected in 1712 by Cardinal Imperiali. The town 
IS a bishop’s see, and has a cathedral dating from 1210, 
with beautiful mosaics and an interesting crypt adorned 
by an altar-piece of the 14th century The citadel, w^hicli 
was founded by Alexander VI. and completed by Leo S., 
is used for the incarceration of state prisoners. In the neigh- 
bourhood are the remains of the ancient city of Falerium 
Veins, well knowm in connection with the story of Camillas 
and the schoolmaster ; portions of the ancient walls, gate- 
ways, and sepulchres are still to be seen at the edge of the 
ravine. About four miles to the w^est are the much more 
extensive ruins of Falerii Novi, now known as Sta Maria 
di Falleri. They present some of the most remarkable 
specimens of ancient military architecture now in existence, 
consisting of walls nearly perfect, a large number of square 
towers in good preservation, and several finely-arched gate- 
vrays. In the internal area the most important buildings 
are a Roman theatre erected on Etruscan foundations, aud a 
Lombard church of the 12th century (the Abbadia di Sta 
Maria). Tho population of Civita Castellana is about 4000. 

CIVITA DI PENNE, an episcopal town of Italy, at the 
head of a district in the province of Abruzzo Ulteriore L, 
19 miles west of Pescara, Under the name of Pinna it 
was the chief city of the Vestini, and is celebrated in tho 
history of the Social war for its obstinate resistance to the 
Roman army by which it was besieged. It has still some 
remains of ancient buildings, and numerous inscriptions 
that attest its importance, and it is noted for the manu- 
facture of artificial flowei-s. Population, 9800, 

CIVITA VECCHIA, a maritime city and port of tho 
Roman territory, which gives its name to a “ delegation," 
or province. It is the best and almost the only port cn 
the coast of the former territories of the church, and is about 
24 miles to the west of Rome. The city occupies the site 
of the ancient C&itim Celloe, so called from a palace which 
the Emperor Trajan built there. That place, which after 
Trajan had by means of an aqueduct brought good water 
thither from the mountain of Tolfo, acquired considerable 
importance as the natural port of Rome. Totila besieged 
it ; FTarses recovered it ; but it was utterly destroyed in 812 
by the Saracens, who were then ravaging aU that coast. 
The inhabitants fled to the neighbouring naountains, but 
when Pope Leo IV. had overcome and driven away the 
Saracens, they returned to the old site, rebuilt the town, 
and called it Civita Vecchia. The articles exported from 
Civita Vecchia are timber, sulphur, wool and silk, skins, 
decorative marbles, and anchovies. The imports consist 
of wines, forged iron, salt provisions, stock-fish, linen, 
woollen, and cotton cloths, silks, coffee, sugar, and 
general colonial produce. The port eiyoyed under the Popes 
commercial freedom and sundry special privileges. But 
its commerce declined in recent times almost to zero. 
Some little life is imparted to the place from its being a 
station for steamers on their way from Genoa and Leghorn 
to Naples, and from the residence of consuls of all nations. 
But the city, which apart from its territory has only 8143 
inhabitants, is a squalid-looking place. On the land side 
it is protected by fortifications once of considerable imporb 
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ance. The principal of these is the castle erected hy the j 
architect Vangallo for Pope Julius II., after a design ] 
attributed to Michelangelo, and by others to Bramante. 
In the immediate vicinity of this castle are the arsenal 
and the bagno or establishment for convicts. 

CLA,GKMANIsrAN, a county of Scotland, on the north 
bank of the Biver Perth, situated between 56° 5' and 
56° 14' PI. lat., and 3° 33' and 3° 56' W. long., is bounded 
on the S.W. by the Forth, W. by Stirlingshire, N. and 
PT.W. hy Perthshire and a detached portion of Stirling, B. 
by Fife, and PT.E. by a detached portion of Perth. It 
is the smallest county in the United Kingdom, is irregular 
in form, and occupies an area of 47|- square miles, or 30,477 
acres. The surface of the county is varied in its character. 
An elevated ridge rises on the west, and, running through 
the middle of the county, spreads itself graduSly till it 
reaches the eastern boundary, skirting the alluvial or carse 
lands in the valleys of the Forth and of the Devon. Still 
further to the north, the Ochil Hills (the highest of which 
is Bencleuch, 2363 feet, above Tillicoultry) form a very 
picturesque landscape, having their generally verdant sur- 
face broken by bold projecting rocks and deeply indented 
ravines. The range forms a great igneous mound, develop- 
ing itself in amygdaloid felspar and porphyry, and occa- 
sionally in pentagonal columns of basaltic greenstone. It 
is used almost entirely for sheep farming 

The only streams worthy of notice which traverse the 
county are the Devon and the Black or South Devon. The 
former, remarkable in tlie upper parts of its course for its 
romantic scenery, runs through the county near the base 
of the OcMs, and falls into the Forth at the village of 
Cambus. The Black Devon flows westward in a direction 
nearly parallel to the Devon, and falls into the Forth near 
Clackmannan. It supplies motive power to numbers of 
mills and coal engines ; and its whole course is over coal 
strata. The Forth is navigable as far as it forms the 
boundary of this county, and ships of 500 tons burden can 
run up as far as Alloa. 

The soils of the arable land of Clackmannanshire are in 
general productive and well cultivated ; though the 
greater part of the elevated range which is interposed 
between the carse lands on the Forth and the vale of 
Devon at the base of the Ochils on the north consists of 
inferior soils, often incumbent on an impervious clay. All 
the crops commonly raised in Scotland grow luxuriantly 
on both sides of this tract, which also contains within itself i 
a considerable proportion of valuable soil. According to 
the agricultural returns for 1875 the area of land under 
cultavation in Clackmannan is considerably above the 
average for Scotland, and the average under corn is 7 per 
cent, above the average of other counties. In minerals 
the county is rich. Iron-ore (haematite), copper, silver, 
lead, cobalt, and arsenic have all been discovered in 
small quantity in the Ochils, between Airthry and Dollar. 
Iron-stone is wrought to a considerable extent for the 
Devon iron-works, near Clackmannan. It is found either 
in beds, or in oblate balls imbedded in slaty clay, and 
yields from twenty-five to thirty per cent, of iron. Coal 
has been wrought for upwards of two hundred years in 
this county. A considerable proportion of the quantity 
obtained is shipped at Alloa for foreign ports. It is all 
bituminous or common coal of a good quality ; no smithy or 
caking coal has yet been discovered. In 1871 there were 
2137 persons engaged in coal mining and its adjuncts. 
The strata which compose the coal-field are varieties of 
sand-stone, shale, fire-clay, and argillaceous ironstone. The 
great coal-field of Scotland, which passes in a diagonal line 
from the mouths of the Forth and Tay to the Irish Sea, 
is bounded by the Ochils ; no coal has been found to the 
north of them, except at IBrora, in Sutherlandshire. 
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There is a considerable manufacturing industry in the 
county. Woollens are made extensively at Tillicoultry ; 
and at other parts distilling, brewing, coopering, tanning, 
glass-blowing, and ^ship-building are carried on. In 1871 
there were 4952 persons engaged in connection with the 
woollen manufacture, or more than a fifth of the whole 
population. 

Among the antiquities of Clackmannan may be mentioned 
the ruins of Castle Campbell, an old seat of the Argyll 
family, occupying a singularly wild and almost inaccessible 
situation, above the village of Dollar, It was burned by 
Montrose in 1644. The tower of Alloa, built prior to the 
year 1300, the residence of the Erskines, earls of Mar, now 
belonging to the representative of that noble family, is in 
good preservation. The tower of Clackmannan was long 
the seat of a lineal descendant of the Bruce family after 
the failure of the male line. 

According to the parliamentary return for 1873 Clack- 
mannan county was divided among 1227 proprietors, the 
average size of the holdings amounting to 244 acres (that 
of all Scotland being 143), while the average value of the 
laud was £3, 4s. 6d. per acre (that of Scotland being XI). 
There were in tlie same year 1137 holdings of less than 1 
acre, 52 of I and under 10 acres, 20 of 10 and under 100, 
and 5 above 2000 — the largest amounting to 6163 acre.s, 
the property of the earl of Kellie. 

Clackmannanshire sends a member to Parliament con- 
junctly with the county of Kinross and certain adjoining 
parishes. By the Beform Bill, the parishes of Culross and 
Tulliallan, formerly comprehended in the county of Perth, 
Alva, formerly belonging to Stirling, and the Perthshire 
portion of Logie were included in the parliamentary group. 
The population of the county in 1861 w'as 21,450, and 
in 1871, 23,747, consisting of 11,556 males and 12,102 
females. The principal towns are — Alloa, population 
9000; Tillicoultry, 3700 ; Dollar, 2100 ; and Clackmannan, 
1300. 

CLAIBAULT, or Clairaut, Alexis-Claudi: (1713- 
1766), a French mathematician, was born on May 7,1713, 
at Paris, where his father was a teacher of matUomatics. 
Under his father’s tuition he made so rapid progress in 
mathematical studies, that in his thirteenth year he read 
before the French Academy an account of the properties 
of four curves which he had then discovered. When only 
.sixteen, he finished his treatise on Curves of Double 
Gtirvatim^ which, on its publication two years later, 
procured his admission into the Academy of ^ScionceH, 
although even then ho was below the legal ago. In 1736, 
together with his friend Mauportuis, he took part in the 
famous expedition to Lapland, which was undortnkon fur 
the purpose of estimating a degree of the meridian, and 
I on his return he published his treatise Sur la fif/ure <le 
la tmre. In Ms work on this subject he promulgated his 
theorem in regard to the variation of gravity, which has 
boon corrected by Bir Q. Airy. He obtained an ingenious 
approximate solution of the problem of the three bodies; in 
1760 he gained the prize of the St Petersburg Academy for 
his treatise on the Lunar Theory; and in 3769 ho calculated 
the perihelion of Halley’s comet. Clairault died at Paris, 
May 17, 1766. 

OLAMEOY, a town of France at the head of an arron- 
diasement, in the department of Nihvre, at the confluence 
of the Tonne and Beuvron, 38 miles N.N.E. of Nevors. 
It has some remains of its ancient castle, and of the massive 
walls by which it was formerly surrounded, several Gothic 
churches, and a handsome modern chateau. There are 
manufactures of woollen cloths, earthenwares, paper, and 
leather, and a considerable trade in wood and charcoal, 
principally with Paris, by means of the Tonne. Population 
in 1872, 4717. 
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CLAN. TLe Goidelic word d(md or claim (in Welsh, 
’plant) signifies seed, and in a general sense children, 
descendants. In the latter sense it was used as one of 
many terms to designate groups of kindred in the tribal 
system of government which existed in Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland, Through the latter country the 
word passed into the English language, first in the special 
sense of the Highland clan, afterwards as a general name 
for a tribe or group of kinsmen. The results of inquiries 
into the tenure of land in different countries and the 
ancient laws and institutions of Aryan nations, and the 
publication of various Celtic documents, particidarly the 
ancient laws of Ireland and Wales, have thrown much 
light on the constitution of the clan system, and given to 
it a wider and more important interest than it had hitherto 
possessed. 

, Before the use of surnames and elaborate written gene- 
alogies, a tribe in its definite sense was called a t'u.atli, a 
word of wide affinities, from a root tv., to grow, to mul- 
tiply, existing in all European languages. When the tribal 
system began to be broken up by conquest and by the rise 
of towns and of territorial government, the use of a common 
surname furnished a now bond for keeping up a connec- 
tion between kindred. The head of a tribe or smaller 
group of kindred selected some ancestor and called himself 
his TJa, grandson, or as it has been anglicized 0\ e.g., Ua 
Oonchobair (O’ Conor), Va Suilleahliain (O’ Sullivan). 
All his kindred adopted the same name; the chief using no 
fore-name however. The usual mode of distinguishing a 
person before the introduction of surnames was to name 
his father and grandfather, e.g,, Owen, son of Donal, son 
of Dormot, This naturally led some to form their surnames 
with Mac, son, instead of Ua, grandson, e.g., Mac Gar- 
thaigh, sou of Qartliach (Mac Oarthy), Mac himidhri, son 
of Kory (Macrory). Both methods have been followed in 
Ireland, but in Scotland Mac came to bo exclusively used. 
The adoption of such genealogical surnames fostered the 
notion that all who bore the same surname were kinsmen, 
and hence the genealogical term claim, which properly 
means the descendants of some progenitor, gradually 
became synonymous with ivath, tribe. Like all purely 
genealogical terms, clann may be used in the limited sense 
of a particular tribe governed by a chief, or in that of 
many tribes claiming descent from a common ancestor. In 
the latter sense it was synonymous with sU, siol, seed, e.g., 
Siol Alpine, a groat clan which included the smaller clans 
of the Maegregors, Grants, Mackinnons, Macnabs, Maephies, 
Macquarries, and Macaulays. 

The clan system in the most archaic form of which we 
have any definite information can be best studied in the 
Irish tuatli, or tribe. This consisted of two classes ; — (1) 
tribesmen, and (2) a miscellaneous class of slaves, criminals, 
strangers, and their descendants. The first class included 
tribesmen by blood in the male lino, including all illegiti- 
mate children acknowledged by their fathers, and tribesmen 
by adoption or sons of tribeswomen by strangers, foster-sons, 
men who had done some signal service to the tribe, and 
lastly the descendants of the second class after a certain 
number of generations. Each tuath had a chief called a 
rig, king, a word cognate with the Gaulish rigs or m, the 
Iiatin regs or rex, and the Old Norso rih-ir. The tribes- 
men formed a number of communities, each of which, like 
the tribe itself, consisted of a head, ceann fine, his kinsmen, 
slaves, and other retainers. This was the fine, or sept. 
Each of these occupied a certain part of the tribe-land, the 
arable part being cultivated under a system of co-tillage, 
the pasture land co-grozod according to certain customs, 
and the wood, bog, and mountains forming the marchland 
of the sept being the unrestricted common land of the 
sept. The sept was in fact a village community like the 
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Russian mir, or rather like the German gemeinde and 
Swiss almend, which Sir H, S. Maine, M. de Laveleye, and 
others have shown to have preceded in every European 
country the existing order of things as respects ownership 
of land. 

What the sept was to the tribe, the homestead was to 
the sept. The head of a homestead was an aire, a repre- 
sentative freeman capable of acting as a witness, com- 
purgator, and bail. These were very important functions, 
especially when it is borne in mind that the tribal home- 
stead was the home of many of the kinsfolk of the head of 
the family as well as of his own children. The descent of 
property being according to a gavel-kind custom, it con- 
stantly happened that when an aire died the share of his 
property which each member of his immediate family was 
entitled to receive was not sufficient to qualify him to be an 
aire. In this case the family did not divide the inheritance, 
but remained together as “ a joint and undivided family,” 
one of the members being elected chief of the family or 
household, and in this capacity enjoyed the rights and 
privileges of an aire. Sir H. S. Maine has directed 
attention to this kind of family as an important feature of 
the early institutions of all Aryan nations. Beside the 
“joint and undivided family” there was another kind of 
family which we might call “ the joint family.” This was 
a partnership composed of three or four members of a sept 
whose individual wealth was not sufficient to qualify each 
of them to be an aire, but whose joint wealth qualified one 
of the co-partners as head of the joint family to be one. 

So long as there was abundance of land each family grazed 
its cattle upon the tribe-land without restriction ; unequal 
increase of wealth and growth of population naturally led 
to its limitation, each head of a homestead being entitled 
to graze an amount of stock in proportion to his wealth, 
the size of his homestead, and his acquired position. The 
arable land was no doubt applotted annually at first; 
gradually, however, some of the richer families of the 
tribe succeeded in evading this exchange of allotments 
and converting part of the common land into an 
estate in sevralty. Septs were at first colonies of the 
tribe which settled on the march-land; afterwards the 
conversion of part of the common land into an estate 
in sevralty enabled the family that acquired it to be- 
come the parent of a new sept. The same process might, 
however, take place within a sept without dividing it ; in 
other words, several members of the sept might hold part 
of the land of the sept as separate estate. The possession 
of land in sevralty introduced an important distinction into 
the tribal system — it created an aristocracy. An aire whose 
family held the same land for three generations was called 
Q.fiaitk, or lord, of which rank there were several grades 
according to their wealth in land and chattels. The aires 
whose wealth consisted in cattle only were called W-aires, 
or cow-ctim, of whom there were also several grades, 
depending on their wealth in stock. When a hb'-aire had 
twice the wealth of the lowest class of fiaitli he might 
enclose part of the land adjoining his house as a ' lawn ; 
this was the first step towards his becoming Q.fl>aUk The 
relations which subsisted between the fiaitJhs and the hb- 
aires formed the most curious part of the Celtic tribal 
system, and throw a flood of light on the origin of the 
feudal system. Every tribesman without exception owed 
ceUsinne to the ’lig, or chief, that is, he was bound to become 
his ceile, or vassal. This consisted in paying the lig a 
tribute in kind, for which the ceile was entitled to receive a 
proportionate amount of stock without having to give any 
bond for their return, giving Mm service, e.g., in building 
his dm, or stronghold^, reaping his harvest, keeping his 
roads clean and in repair, killing wolves, and especially 
service in the field, and doing him homage three times. 
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wMle seated every time he made his return of tribute. 
Paying the ‘‘ calpe ” to the Highland chiefs represented 
this kind of vassalage, a colpdach or heifer being in many 
cases the amount of food-rent paid by a free or saer ceile. 
A tribesman might, however, if he pleased, pay a higher 
rent on receiving more stock together with certain other 
chattels for which no rent was chargeable. In this case he 
entered into a contract, and was therefore a bond or daer 
ceik. No one need have accepted stock on these terms, 
nor could he do so without the consent of his sept, and he 
might free himself at any time from his obligation by 
returning wbat he had received, and the rent due thereon. 

What every one was bound to do to his rt^r, or chief, he 
might do voluntarily to the Jiaith of his sept, to huj flaitli 
of the tribe, or even to one of another tribe. He might 
also become a bond ceile. In either case he might renounce 
his ceileship by returning a greater or lesser amount of 
stock than what he had received according to the circum- 
stances under which he terminated his vassalage. In cases 
of disputed succession to the chiefship of a tribe the rival 
claimants were always anxious to get as many as possible 
to become their vassals. Hence the anxiety of minor 
chieftains, in later times in the Highlands of Scotland, to 
induce the clansmen to pay the calpe” where there 
happened to be a doubt as to who was entitled to be chief. 

The effect of the custom of gavel-kind was to equalize 
the wealth of each and leave no one wealthy enough to be 
chief. The “joint and undivided family,” and the forma- 
tion of “ joint families,” or gilds, was one way of obviating 
this result] another way was the custom of tanistry. The 
headship of the tribe was practically confined to the mem- 
bers of one family, this was also the case with the head- 
ship of a sept. Sometimes a son succeeded his father, hut 
the rule was that the eldest and most capable member of 
the geilfiiie, that is the relatives of the actual chief to the 
fifth degree,^ was selected during his lifetime to be his suc- 
cessor, — generally the eldest surviving brother or son of the 
preceding chief. The man selected as successor to_ a chief 
of a tribe, or chieftain of a sept, was called the tanist, and 
should be “ the most experienced, the most noble, the most 
wealthy, the wisest, the most learned, the most truly popular, 
the most powerful to oppose, the most steadfast to sue for 
profits and [be sued] for losses.” In addition to these 
qualities he should be free from personal blemishes and 
deformities, and of fit age to lead his tribe or sept, as the 
case may be, to battle.^ So far as selecting the man of 
the geiljine who was supposed to possess all those qualities, 
the office of chief of a tribe or chieftain of a sept was 
elective, but as the geiljine was represented by four j)ersons 
together with the chief or chieftain, the election was prac- 
tically confined to one of the four. In order to support 
the diguity of the chief or chieftain a certaiu portion of 
the tribe or sept land was attached as an apanage to the 
office; this land, with the dnns, or fortified residences upon 
it, went to the successor, but a cliiePs own iiropcrty might 
be gavelled. Tiiis custom of tanistry applied at first 
probably to the selection of the successors of a but 
was gradually so extended that oven a M-aire had a tauist, 
A sept might have only one Jiaith, or lord, connected 
with it, or might have several. It sometimes happened, 
however, that a sept might bo so broken and reduced as 
not to have even one man qualified to rank ns a Jiaith. 
The rank of a, Jiaith depended upon the number of las ceiles, 

^ It is riglit to mention that the explanation here given of geUJine i.4 
different from that given in the inlrodaolion to the third volume of the 
AwsfsttiXawso/Zreitoid, whioh has boon followed by Bir H, B. Maine 
in Ilia account of it in his Mmly History of XnstUiilions, and which the 
present witor believes to be erroneous, 

* It should also be mentioned that illegitimacy was not a bar. The 
issue of “handfast” marriages in Scotland were eligible to be chiefs, 
and even sometimes claimed under feudal law. 
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that is, upon his wealth. The Jiaith of a sept, and the 
highest when there was more than one, was cea7in Jhie, or 
head of the sept, or as he was usually called in Scotland, 
the chieftain. He was also called hheflaith geiljine, or head 
of the geiljine, that is, the kinsmen to the fifth degree from 
among whom should be chosen the tanist, and who accord- 
ing to the custom of gavel-kind were the immediate heirs 
who received the personal property and were answerable 
for the liabilities of the sept, Thejiaiihs of the different 
septs were the vassals of the rig, or chief of the tribe, and 
performed certain functions which were no doubt at first 
iudividual, but in time became the hereditary right of the 
sept. One of those was the office of maer, or steward of 
the chiefs rents, &c.;® and another that of aire tuisi, lead- 
ing aire, or tamsech, a word cognate with the Latin d7ic-s or 
dux, and Anglo-Saxon here-iJo^, leader of the “ here, ” or 
army. The taoisech was leader of the tribe in battle ; in 
later times the term seems to have been extended to several 
offices of rank. The cadet of a Highland clan was always 
called the iaoisec/i, which has been translated captain; after 
the conquest of Wales the same term, tywysang, was used 
fur a ruling prince. Slavery was very common in Ireland 
and Scotland ; in the former slaves constituted a common 
element in the stipends or gifts which the higher kings 
gave their vassal suh-i'cguU. Female slaves, who wore 
employed in the houses of chiefs and Jtaiths in grinding 
meal with the hand-mill or quern, and in other domestic 
work, must have been very common, for the unit or stand- 
ard for estimating the wealth of a h6-aire, blood-fines, &c„ 
was called a curnhal, the value of which was throe cows, 
but which literally meant a female slave. The descendants 
of those slaves, prisoners of war, forfeited hostages, re- 
fugees from other tribes, brokeu tribesmen, &c., gathered 
round the residence of the lig and JIaiths, or squatted upon 
their march-lands, forming a motley band of retainers 
which made a considerable element in the population, and 
one of the chief sources of the wealth of chiefs and Jiaith. 
The other principal source of their income was the food- 
rent paid by ceiles, and especially by the daor or bond 
ceiles, who were hence called hiathachs, from hiad, food. 
A Jiaith, but not a might, if ho likod, go to the house 
of his ceile and consume his food-rent in the house of tho 
latter. 

Under the influence of feudal ideas and the growth of 
the modern views as to ownership of laud, the cMofs and 
other lords of clans claimed in modern times tho light of 
bestowing the tribe-land as turcreo, instead of stock, and 
receiving rent not for cattle and other chattels as in former 
times, but proportionate to the extent of land given to 
them. The toi-ci’cc-land seems to have boon at first given 
upon the same terms ns <?«T?’ec-stock, but gradually a 
system of short leases grow up ; sometimes, too, it was 
given on mortgage. In the Highlands of Scotland ceiles 
who received turo'ec-lmid. were called talesmen.” On the 
death of the chief or lord, his successor cither bestowed tho 
land upon the same person or gave it to some other relative. 
In this way in each generation new families came into 
possession of land, and others sank into the mass of more 

• This office is of couaideraljlo inqiorUmce in coiinootien with early 
ScoUiali liialory. Jii tho Irlali aunalH tho fly, or chief of a great triho 
iimth), Huch as of Itoss, Moray, Marr, Buchan, &c,, is called a 
mor vwter, or great mm'. Bomotinios tho same person is called king 
also in tho.4B annals. Thus Findlaec, or Finlay, son of JtmdiiH, the 
father of ShakospGarts’H Maeheth, is eallctl king of Moray in the Annals 
of If Inter, and mor inner in tho Annals qf Tighmmoh. The terra is 
never found in SnotliHli charUirs, hut itocctirs in the Book of the Ahhey 
of Doir in Buclian, now in llie lihrary of the University of (toi- 
Inidge. Tho Scotic Icings ami their succeHsors obviously rogawled the 
chiefs of the groat Irihos in question inoitily oa their maers, while their 
trlbesinou only knew them as kings. From those raor-maeraMps," 
which corroapoiulod with the ancient mor tmtha, eamc moat, if not 
nil, the ancient Scottish oavldonis. 
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tribesmen. Sometimes a “ taksman ” succeeded in acquir- 
ing his land in perpetuity, by gift, marriage, or purchase, 
or even by the “strong hand.” The universal prevalence 
of exchangeable allotments, or the rundale system, shows 
that down to even comparatively modern times some of the 
land was still recognized as the property of the tribe, and 
was cultivated in village communities. 

The chief governed the clan by the aid of a council called 
the sahaid (sab, a prop), but the chief exercised much 
power, especially over the miscellanous body of non-tribes- 
men who lived on his own estate. This power seems to 
have extended to life and death. Several of the JlaitJis, 
perhaps, all heads of septs, also possessed somewhat exten- 
sive powers of the same kind. 

The Celtic dress, at least in the Middle Ages, consisted 
of a kind of shirt reaching to a little below the knees called 
a lenn, a jacket called an inar, and a garment called a hrat, 
consisting of a single piece of cloth. This was apparently 
the garb of the ai7'es, who appear to have been further dis- 
tinguished by the number of colours in their dress, for 
we are told that while a slave had clothes of one colour, a 
riff tuatha, or chief of a tribe, had five, and an oUamh and 
a superior king, six. The breeches was also known, and 
cloaks with a cowl or hood, which buttoned up tight in 
front. The lewi is the modern kilt, and t e h7\it the 
plaid, so that the dress of the Irish and Welsh in former 
times was the same as that of the Scottish Highlander. 

Jly the abolition of the heritable jurisdiction of the 
Highland chiefs, and the general disarmament of the clans 
by the Acts passed in 1747 after the rebellion of 1745, the 
clan system was practically broken up, though its influence 
still lingers in the more remote districts. An Act was also 
passed in 1747 forbidding the use of the Highland garb;^ 
Init the injustice and impolicy of such a law being generally 
felt it was afterwards repealed. (w. K. s.) 

(JLAPARjjlDE, Jean Louis Rene Antoine JEdouaru, 
(1832-1870), an ominout naturalist, was born at Geneva, 
April 24, 1832, and belonged to an ancient family of that 
iiiby. Ilis father was pastor of the parish of Ohancy, and 
Milouard’s early years wore spent in that village. After a 
distinguished course at the classical college, the gymnasium, 
and the academy of his native city, ho repaired in 1852 to 
the university of Berlin, and there devoted himself with 
seK-sacrtficing ardour to the study of medicine and the natu- 
ral sciences and the acipiisition of the Gennanio languages 
of Horthorn Europe. The direction of his investigations was 
greatly affected by ,T. Miillor and Ehronborg, the former of 
whom was at that period engaged in his important researches 
about tho Echinoderms. In 1856 he accompanied Miiller 
to Horway, and there spent two months on a desolate reef 
that ho might obtain satisfactory observations. Tho 
latter part of his stay at Berlin he devoted, along with 
Laclimann, to the study of the Infusoria and Uhizopods ; 
and their united labours resulted in an important publica- 
tion which at once gave them rank among the chief 
zoologists of tho day. In 1867 ho obtained the degree of 
doctor, and soon after ho was chosen professor of com- 
parative anatomy in the academy of Genova. Here he 
continued to teach with ever growing acceptance ; and he 
even became a favourite of the general public through his 
pop ular lectures. In 1 859 he visited England, and, in 

^ Tho following oath was adininistored at Eort William and other 
places in 1747 and 1748 : — 

“ I, [name], do swear, as I shall answer to God at tho great day of 
judgment, that I have not, nor shall have, in my possession any gun, 
sword, pistol, or any arm whatsoever, and that T never use tartan, 
plaid, or any part of the Highland garb ; and if t do so, may I he cursed 
in ray undertakings, family,andproperty,— -may Ineverseomywifeaud 
children, fatlier, mother, or relations, — may I be killed in battle as a 
coward, and lie without Christian burial in a strange land, far from the 
graves of my forefathers and kindred j may all this come across me if 
I break niy oath.” 
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company with Dr Carpenter, took a voyage to the Hebrides ; 
and in 1863 be spent some months in the Bay of Biscay, 
On the appearance of Darwin’s work on the Oriyin of 
Species, he adopted his theories and published a valuable 
series of articles on the subject in the Revue Germanique, 
1861. His enormous activity might seem to indicate 
vigorous health ; but be was a martyr from the year 1854 
to a painful affection of the heart, which caused excessive 
palpitations, frequently accompanied by spitting of blood. 
During 1865 and 1866 he was quite incapable of work, and 
he determined to pass the winter of 1866-7 in Naples. The 
change of climate produced some amelioration, and the 
patient’s indomitable energy was attested by two elaborate 
volumes on the Aunelidae of the Gulf. He again visited 
Naples with advantage in 1868 j but in 1870, instead of 
recovering as before, he grew worse, dropsy set in, and 
on the 31st of May he died at Siena on his way home. 
Modest and retiring, he was at the same time generous, 
hospitable, and helpful ; and in spite of his physical 
weakness, ho displayed remarkable spirit in the political 
disturbances of Geneva. A certain bluiitu ess of expression 
sometimes made him fail of courtesy in debate, and he could 
be pitilessly severe iiihis criticism where he thought severity 
was deserved; but he was at the same time strikingly 
free from uncharitabloness, jealousy, or resentment. His 
library was bequeathed to his native city. See the notice 
of his life by Henri de Saussure in the 42d vol. of tho 
Ao'chives des Scmices physiques et naiurelles (Bibliothiique 
Univ. et Eevue Suisse), Geneve, 1871. 

Resides the work.s already ineulioneil his chief contrihiilions 
to science are: — “ Ueber Aotinophrys Kichhoniii," in Milllor’s Arch, 
filr Anatomie, 1855; “ Sur la ilieorie do la formation dc I'CEuf,” m 
Arch, des Sci., 1856; “Anatomie mid Entwickelunga geschichte der 
Noritina fluviatihs," in Muller’s Arch., 1867 ; various jiapers in 
regard to binocular vision in the Arch, des Sd., 1868 and 1869 ; 
“Zur Moqdiologie der Zusaminengcsetztcn Augenbeiden Arthropo- 
deu” in Zdtsch, filr JVissansch. Zool., 1860 ; liechcrcfms anat. ssir 
Ics OUffocMtes, Gen., 1862 ; licch. sur Vdvolution des Araignics, 
18C2, which obtained tho gold medal of the Utrecht Society of Arts 
and Sciences ; Bcolacht. ilber Amt, md EntvAcheluiujsricsch, Wir~ 
helloser Thierean dcr Kilsta d&r No’m.tmdie, 1868; “Dolamyopio," 
in Arch, des Sd., 1808; “Stndicn an Aknviden,” in Zdtsch. filr 
Wiss. Zool,, 1868 ; nud “ Histologische Untersnoh. libor den 
llogonwurm (Lnmbricus ierre.'itris)" in do., 1868. He loft in MSS. 
Jlecherehes sur la structure des Aiinelidcs sMentuires. 

OLAPl^EETON, Hugh (1788-1827), an African 
traveller, was born in. 1788 at Annan, Dumfriesshire, 
where his father was a surgeon. In his youth he gained 
some knowledge of practical mathematics and navigation ; 
and while still very young he was apprenticed on board a 
vessel which traded between Liverpool and North America. 
After having made several voyages across the Atlantic, ho 
was impressed for the navy, in which, having a little 
influence and much intelligence and physical vigour, he 
soon rose to the rank of midshipman. He acted as drill 
sergeant in the “Asia,” the flag-ship of Vice-Admii’al 
Cochrane, and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and 
to the command of a schooner on the Canadian lakes. 1 n 
the year 1817, when the flotilla on the lakes was dismantled, 
he returned to his native country on half-pay. 

In 1820 Olapperton removed to Edinburgh, where ho 
contracted an intimacy with Dr Oudney, who first awoke 
his interest in the cause in which both were destined to 
perish. After the return of Captain Lyon, tho British 
Government having determined on equipping a second 
expedition for the purpose of exploring Northern Africa, 
Dr Oudney was appointed to proceed to Bornu as consul, 
and Olapperton and Colonel Denham were added to the 
party. From Tripoli, early in 1822, they set out south- 
ward to Murzuk, and from this point Olapperton and 
Oudney travelled westward into the country of the Tuaricks, 
as far as Ghraat, 11® B. long. On the 17th February 
1823 they reached Kouka the capital of Bornu, where they 
V. — loi 
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were well receiTed by tbe sultan 3 and after remaining here 
till tlie 14th. December they again set out for the purpose 
of exploring the course of the Niger. They arrived in 
safety at Murmur, where Oudney breathed his last in the 
arms of his companion. Ciappertou, however, penetrated 
alone as far as Sackatu, 13° N. lat. and 6 J° E. long., 
where he was obliged to stop, though the Niger was oidy 
five days’ journey to the west. Worn out with travel he 
returned to Kouka, where he again met Denham. The 
two travellers then set out for Tripoli, and thence proceeded 
to England, where they arrived on June 1, 1825. An 
account of the travels of Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney 
was published under the title of The Narrative of Travels 
and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa in the years 
1822-24. 

Immediately after his return Clapperton was raised to 
the rank of commander, and sent out with another expedi- 
tion to Africa. He set sail in August 1825, in company 
with Captain Pearce, Mr Dickson, Dr Morrison, and Bichard 
Lander, who acted as his servant. On this occasion he 
landed at Badagry in the Bight of Benin, and immediately 
commenced his journey into the interior, along with 
Lander, Captain Pearce, and Dr Morrison. The last two 
soon fen victims to the hardships of the journey ; but in 
January 1826 Clapperton reached Katunga, the capital of 
Yariba, and soon afterwards crossed the Niger at Broussa, 
the spot where Mungo Park met his untimely fate. In 
July he arrived at Kano, a city which he had previously 
visited. Here he left his servant with the baggage, and 
proceeded alone to Sackatu, intending to proceed to 
Timbuctu. The sultan, however, detained him, and being 
seized with dysentery he died at Sackatu on the 13th April 
1827. His Journal was published by Lander, who also 
wrote a work entitled Records of Captain Clapperton! s last 
Expedition to Africa, which appeared in 1830, in 2 vols. 
12 mo. 

CLAEE, a maritime county in the south-west of Ireland, 
in the province of Munster, bounded N.W. by the Atlantic, 
S. by the estuary of the Shannon, S.E. and N.E. by Limerick, 
Tipperary, Lough Dearg, and G-alway, having an area of 
1293 square miles, or 827,994 acres. 

Although the surface of the county is hilly, and in some 
parts even mountainous, it nowhere rises to a great eleva- 
tion. Much of the western baronies of Moyarta and 
Ibrickan is composed of bog land. Bogs are frequent also 
in the mountaiuous districts elsewhere, except in the lime- 
stone barony of Burreu, the inhabitants of some parts of 
which supply themselves with turf from the opposite shores 
of Coiiuemara. Generally speaking, the eastern parts of 
the county are mountainous, with tracts of rich pasture 
land interspersed 3 the west abounds with hog 3 and the north 
3 S rocky and best adapted for grazing sheep. In tho 
southern part, along the banks of the Fergus and Shannon, 
are the bands of rich low grounds called corcasses, of 
various breadth, indenting the land in a great variety of 
shapes. They are composed of deep rich loam, and are 
distinguished as the black corcasses, adapted for tillage, 
and the blue, used more advantageously as meadow land. 

The coast is in general rocky, and occasionally bold and 
precipitous iu the extreme, as may he observed at the 
picturesque cliffs of Moher within a few miles of Ennistymon 
and Lisdoonvarna, which rise perpendicularly at O’Brien’s 
tower to an elevation of 680 feet. The coast of Clare is 
indented with severalhays, the chief of which are Ballyvaghan, 
Liscannor, and Malbay 3 but from Black Head to Loop 
Hoad, that is, along the entire western boundary of the 
county formed by the Atlantic, there is no safe harbour except 
Liscannor Bay. The county possesses only one largo river, 
the Fergus 3 but nearly 100 miles of its boundary-line are 
washed By the Biver Shannon, which, after almost dividing 
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Ireland from north to south, and dispensing its bounties to 
the adjoining counties of Boscommon, Leitrim, Longford, 
Westmeath, Galway, King’s County, Kerry, Tipperary, and 
Limerick, enters the Atlantic Ocean between tins county 
and Kerry. The numerous bays and creeks on both sides 
of this noble river render its navigation safe in every wind 3 
but the passage to and from Limerick is often tedious, and 
the port of Kilrush has from that cause gained in import- 
ance. The Biver Fergus is navigable from the Shannon to 
the town of Clare, which is the terminating point of its 
natural navigation, and the port of all the central districts 
of the county. A railway traverses Clare county via 
Ennis, connecting Limerick with Athenry and Galway. 

There are upwards of one hundred lakes and tarns iu the 
county, of which the largest are Loughs C’Grady, Graueg, 
Tedane, Inchiqnin, Inniscronan, and Clonlea 3 but they are 
more remarkable for picturesque beauty than size or utility, 
with the exception of the extensive and navigable Lough 
Derg, formed by the Biver Shannon between this county 
and Tipperary. 

Although metals and minerals have been found iu 
many places throughout the county, they do not often 
show themselves in sufficient abundance to induce the ajipli- 
cation of capital for their extraction. The principal metals 
are lead, iron, and manganese. Lead mines were recently 
worked at Kilbricken in the barony of Bunratty (about six 
miles from Ennis), and at Aniiaglongli. The Milltowu 
lead mine in the barony of Tulla is probably one of tlio 
oldest mines in Ireland, and at one time, if the e-xtoiit of 
the ancient excavations may be taken as a guide, there must 
have been a very rich deposit. The richest lead mine 
worked in recent times is that of Ballyhickey, about two miles 
from Kilbricken. Copper pyrites occurs in several parts of 
Burren, but in small quantity. Coal exists at Labashooda on 
the right bank of the Shannon, but tho seams are thin. 
Limestone occupies all the central and northern parts of 
the county in a tract bounded on the S. by tho Shannon, 
on the E. by a line running parallel with the Ougarueo 
Biver to Scariff Bay, on the N. by tho mountain of Talla 
and the confines of Galway, on the W. by Galway Bay and 
aline including Kilfenora, Curolin, and Ennis, and mooting 
the Shannon at tho mouth of the Fergus. Within half a 
mile of the Milllown load mine are immonso natural vaulted 
passages of limestone, through which tho Biver Ardsullaa 
winds a singular course. The lower limestone of tho 
eastern portion of the county has been found to contain 
several very large deposits of argoutiferous galena. Flags, 
easily quarried, are procured near Kilrush, and thinner 
flags near Ennistymon. Slates are quarried in several 
places, tho best being those of Broadford and ICillaloo, 
wliich arc nearly equal to the finest procured iu Wales. 
A species of very fine black marble is obtained near Ennis ; 
it takes a high polish, and is free from the white spots with 
which the black Kilkenny marble is marked. 

The mineral springs, which are found iu many places, 
are chiefly chalybeate. That of Lisdoonvarna, about eight 
miles from Ennistymon, has long been celebrated for its 
medicinal qualities. There are chalybeate springs of less 
note at Scool, Colneen, Kilkislion, Burren, Kilcorau, 
Broadford, Lahinch, Kilkoc, Kilrush, Killadysart, and Cas- 
sino, near Miltown Malbay. Springs called by tho peoifle 
“holy” or “blessed”^ wells, generally mineral waters, are 
common 3 but tho belief in their power of performing cures 
in inveterate maladies is nearly extinct. 

The Atlantic Ocean and tho estuary of the Shannon 
afford many situations admirably adapted for sunimor 
bathing-places. Among the best frequented, of these locali- 
ties are Burren, Miltown Malbay, with one of the best 
beaches on tho western coast, Lahinch, about two miles 
from Ennistymon, and near tho interesting cliffs of Moher, 
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whicli lias a magnificent beacli, on Liscannor Bay, and 
forms a delightful summer residence, Kilkee, perhaps the 
most fashionable watering-place on the western coast of 
Ireland, and K Brush on the Shannon estuary. 

The soil and surface of the county is in general better 
adapted for grazing than for tillage. Agriculture is 
in a backward state, there not being a fifth part of 
its area under cultivation. In 1870 the acreage of the 
county under crops amounted to 147,662 acres, 'and m 
1875 little advance had been made. The number of acres 
under the principal crops in these two years stood as 
follows : — 

Tiimlps 

Oats. Wlieat. Potatoes. and other Meadow. 

Green Crops. 

1870 18,776 , 7828 33,107 9,764 73,429 

1875 17,354 3296 28,459 10,411 84,927 

As regards live stock the same stationary condition of its 
agricultural industry will be apparent from the following 
figures : — 

Horses 

Ciittlo. Sheep. Pigs. and Poultry. 

Mules. 

1870 100,839 15,100 24,771 6601 284,561 

1875 100,405 13,469 21,413 6989 323,635 

As regards the property in the county, the land in 1874 
was divided among 1025 separate owners, of whom 243 
possessed loss than one acre, and 782 one acre and upwards. 
Twelve proprietors owned more than 10,000 acres each, the 
most extensive holdings being in the hands of Lord 
Leconfield, with 37,292 acres ; the marquii^ of Conyngham, 
with 27,613 ; E. B. Westby, 26,779 ; Lord luchiquin, 
20,321 ; Colonel Vandeleur, 19,790 j and the Hon. 0. W. 
White, 18,266. The value of the land was at the same 
date rated at an average of 8s. 3d, per acre, while that of 
all Munster was 11s. 2d. 

There are no extensive manufactures in the county 
of Clare, although flannels and friezes are made for 
home use, and hosiery of various kinds, chiefly coarse and 
strong, is made around Corofin, Ennistymoia, find other 
places. The Shannon, west of Scatteiy Island, and 
the sea along the coasts, are good fishing stations, 
abounding with cod, haddock, ling, sole, turhot, ray, 
mackorol, and other fish, but the rugged nature of the 
coast and the tempestuous sea greatly hinder the opera- 
tions of the fishermen. Near Pooldoody is the great 
Barren oyster bod called the Bod Bank, whore a large 
establishment is maintained, and from which a constant 
supply of the excellent Red Bank oysters is furnished to 
the Dublin and other large markets. Crabs and lobsters 
are caught on the shores of the Bay of Galway in every 
crook from Blackhead to Ardfry. The salmon fishery of 
the Shannon is very considerable, and eels, which abound 
in every rivulet, form an important article of consumption. 

The population of the county shows a remarkable 
decrease within the 30 years between 1841 and 
1871, although, after all, this is exceeded by the neigh- 
bouring counties of Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary. In 
1841 the inhabitants numbered 286,394 ; in 1861, 212,440 ; 
in 1861, 166,306 ; and in 1871, 147,864. Of these 
144,440 were Roman Catholics, 8027 Episcopalians, 220 
Presbyterians, and 177 of other denominatiohsj In 1874 
there were 8709 pbrsons who had obtained parochial relief 
throughout the year, while during the twenty-four years 
ending 1876 there had emigrated from the couhty 90,164' 
persons. At the date of the last census (1871) '64,666' 
persons could read and write, and 16,97’2'could read but' 
could not write ; and 4432 were returned as speaking Er^e' 
only. There were 12 superior and 263 primaTy schools' 
in the county. The principal towns id Clare are Ennis, 
population (1871) 6603; Kilrush, 4424;’ and Kalfcee, 
1600. The county returns three members to the Imperial 
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Parliament, — ^two for the county and one for the borough 
of Ennis. 

The county of Clare, which is divided into 11 baronies, 
contains 80 parishes, and includes the diocese of Kilfenora, 
the greater part of Killaloe, and a very small portion 
of the diocese of Limerick. It is within the military 
district of Cork, with barracks for infantry at Clare Castle, 
Ennis, Killaloe, and Kilrush, and for artillery in the forts at 
Scattery Island, Donnaha, Kilcredano, Blackwater, and 
Kilkerrin. The assizes are held at Ennis, where the county 
prison, the county infirmary, and the district lunatic 
asylum are situated. There are eight poor-law unions. 

This county, together with some of the neighbouring 
district, was anciently called Thoniond or Tuadmain, that 
is, North Munster, and formed part of the monarchy of the 
celebrated Bnan Boroihme, who held his court at Kincora 
near Killaloe, where his palace was situated on the hanks 
of the Shannon. The site is still distinguished by extensive 
earthern ramparts. Settlements were effected by the 
Danes, and in the 13th century by the Anglo-Normans, 
but without permanently affecting the possession of the 
district by its native proprietors. In 1643 Murrogh 
O’Brien, after dispossessing his nephew, and vainly 
attempting a rebellion against the English rule, proceeded 
to England, and submitted to Henry VIII, resigning his 
name and possessions. He soon received them hack by an 
English tenure, together with the title of earl of Thoinond, 
on condition of adopting the English dress, maniiei's, and 
customs, and maintaining no kerns or gallowglasses. In 
1565 this part of Thoniond (sometimes called O’Brion’s 
country) was added to Connaught, and made one of the six 
new counties into which that province was divided by Sir 
Henry Sidney under the Act 1 1 Eliz, c. 9. It was then 
named Clare, probably from the name of an English 
adventurer, Thomas do Clare, who obtained a grant from 
Henry HI. of all tbe lands he should conquer from the 
Irish, and whose family for some time maintained a 
precarious position in the district. In 1602 the county 
was re-annoxed to Munster. The O'Briens and other native 
chieftains had many fierce contests to preserve their 
independence against the Anglo-Norman and English 
adventurers, and generally succeeded in maintaining their 
position as native kings and chieftains of Thomond. From 
some cause or other the comparative immunity of Clare in 
ancient limes from foreign rule and settlement, and from 
absenteeism, lias proved of doubtful advantage to its modern 
condition. The chief ancient families of note in the dis- 
trict wore the O’Briens, now represented by Lord Inchiquin 
of Dromoland, tbe Macnamaras, and the O’Loghlens. 

The county abounds with remains of antiquities, both 
military and ecclesiastical. There still exist above a 
hundred fortified castles, several of which are inhabited. 
They are mostly of small extent, a large portion being 
fortified dwellings. The chief of them is Bunvatty Castle, 
built in 1277. Raths or Danish forts are to be found in 
every part, They are generally circular, composed either 
of large stones without mortar, or of ■ earth thrown up and 
surrounded by Ofie or more ditches. The list of abbeys and 
’ other religious houses formerly flourishing here (some now 
only'knbwnhy name, but many of them surviving in ruins) 
boimpHhends upwards of twenty, 'The most remarkable are 
■'^Quin, considered one of the' finest and most perfect 
'specimdns of ancient , monastic architecture in Ireland; 
-Gorcomroe; Ennis, in which is a very fine' window of un- 
comiiioilljr elegant workmanship ; and those on Inniscattery, 
*'or. Scattery Wandi in the 'Shannon, said to have been 
foitodfed by St SehanuS; On the sanSe mland' there is a round 
tower; ahd also the 'ruins of what are called the seven 
churches. It is called Holy Island, and is still one of the 
most popular burial-places in the county. Pour other round 
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towers are fco be found in various stages of preservation — 
at Drumcliffe, Dysert, Kilnby, and Inniscaltra. The 
cathedral of the diocese of Killaloe, at the town of that 
name, is a plain massive building originally erected in 
1160 ; and near it are the ruins of the mausoleum of Brian 
Boroihme. Cromlechs are found, chiefly m the limestone 
rocky district of Burren, though there are some in other 
baronies. That at Ballygannor is formed of a stone 40 
feet long and 10 broad. The celebrated tomb of Conan, 
on Mount Callan, is still extant. 

GLABE, John (1793-1864), commonly known as “the 
Northamptonshire Peasant Poet,” was the son of a farm 
labourer, and was born at Helpstone, near Peterborough, 
oil 1 3th July 1 7 9 3. At the age of seven he was taken from 
school to tend sheep and geese ; five years after he wrought 
oil a farm, paying with his own meagre savings for the edu- 
cation he received in the evening. He endeavoured to enter 
a lawyer's office but failed, studied algebra, and fell in love, 
became a pot-boy in a public-house, and subsequently was 
apprenticed to a gardener, from which employment he ran 
away. Among the neighbours his manners and habits 
made an unfavourable impression. He enlisted in the 
militia, tried camp life with gipsies, and wrought as a lime 
burner in 1817, but the following year he was obliged to 
accept parish relief. In 1820 appeared his Poems Descrip- 
tive of Rural Life and Scenery, which were very indulgently 
received, and the year following his Yillage Minstrel and 
other Poems were published. He was greatly patronized ; 
fame, with many curious visitors, broke the tenor of his life, 
and dangerous habits were formed. Prom subscriptions he 
became possessed of £45 annually, a sum far beyond what 
he had ever earned, but new wants made his income insuf- 
ficient, and in 1823 he was nearly penniless. His next 
volume, the Shepherd’s Calendar, 1827, met with little 
success, which was not increased by his hawking it himself. 
As he wrought again on the fields his health improved ; but 
farm operations being unsuccessful he was “ as dull as a fog 
in November,” and became seriously unwell. Although a 
noble patron presented him with a new cottage and a piece 
of ground, Clare was fall of anguish to leave the “ old 
home of homes.” The removal to Northborough was his 
culminating period, and gradually his mind gave way. His 
last and best work, the Rural Muse, published in 1835, 
was noticed by “ Christopher North” alone. Bursts of 
insanity followed, of which he had for some time shown 
symptoms j and in July 1837 he was kept in confinement, 
and was subsequently lodged in Northampton General 
Lunatic Asylum, where he died May 20, 1864, The 
neglect of friends and relatives to visit him, together with 
the non-success of his later poems, joreyed heavily upon his 
mind. In the asylum he penned his most thrilling poem, 
beginning — “ I am ! yet what I am who cares or knows ? ” 
In its exceeding sadness of thought there is sublime fooling, 
— a strain of divine music in the wail of woe, — and the 
poet longed to 

“Sleep as I in cliildhood sweetly slept 
Full of high thoughts, imborn. So let me lie, 

The grass holow, above the vaulted sky,” 

Clare was one of our most uneducated poets, and sung 
from the fulness of his heart j he is one of England's 
sweetest singers of nature, whose thoughts “ gild life's 
brambles with a flower,” and whose songs were gathered 
from the fields. Many of his sonnets, which display great 
power of word-painting, are sweet as “ sunshine in summer 
dream.” His ballads and love-songs are wild flowers 
strewn at will, which “ art and fashion fling as weeds away," 
and his Eternity of Nature, and Pi/rst Love’s Recollections 
display deftness of touch, pastoral beauty, and genuine 
poetic ability. All his love and genius ware showered on 
beautifying the rural scenes and humble incidents of his 
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surroundings. His poems, drawn with a delicate hand, are 
those of a keen observer, but they greatly want that vigour 
which is essential to popularity ; in his own words, “ the 
tide of fashion is a stream too strong for pastoral brooks that 
gently flow and sing.” 

See the Life of John Clare hy Frederick Martin, 1865, and life 
and Bemains of John Clare, by J, L. Cherry, 1873, the latter of 
winch, though not so complete, contains some of the poet’s asylum 
verses and prose fragments. 

CLAEENDON, Edwahd Hyde, fiesx Eael of (1609- 
1674), historian and statesman, bom at Dinton in 
WiltsWre, on the 18th February 1609, was the third son 
of Henry Hyde, a gentleman belonging to an ancient 
Cheshire family. The profession first clioseu for him was 
the church ; and consequently, after being educated at 
home by the vicar of the parish up to the age of thirteen, 
he was sent to Magdalen College, Oxford. But his eldest 
brother having died young, the death of his second 
brother in 1625 left hi m heir to his father’s estate; and the 
law being now considered a more appropriate profession, 
be was entered at the Middle Temple by bis uncle, 
Sir Nicholas Hyde, then treasurer of that society. At the 
age of twenty he married a daughter of Sir George Aylille ; 
but in six months he was left a widower ; and throe years 
later he took as his second wife a daughter of Sir Ifliomas 
Aylesbury, Master of Bequests. 

'While yet a young man Hyde had the happiness, as ho 
boasts in bis autobiography, of being admitied into tho 
most brilliant literary society of his time. Among poets 
he knew Ben Jonson, Waller, and Carew; ho was ac- 
quainted with Selden, and with nearly every other scholar 
of eminence in his day ; and he had a rare opportunity of 
acquiring, from the conversation of the subtle and impartial 
Cliillingworth and the outspoken but liboral-miudcil 
Hales, a breadth of sympathy which unhappily hi.s natural 
temper and the rough pressure of the times combined to 
prevent him from ever displaying. The brilliant, teiuler- 
heartod Falkland also was his most intimate friond, And, 
fortunately for his professional advaucomoiit, beHide.s 
possessing considerable family infinenoo, he oiijoyod tlio 
fovour of Laud, who, a.s commissiunor of tlio troasury, 
regularly consulted him in regard to niorcautilo afl’airs. 

When, therefore, in April 1640, Hyde took his seat in 
the Short Parliament as representative of Wouttou-Basaot, 
he was already known as a lawyer of mark. During its 
session of barely three wuoks, ho made himself prominent 
as a zealous supporter of tho popular party ; and hi.s maiden 
speech consisted of a vigorous attack upon tlio Earl 
Marshal’s Court, which had becomo m)tori()u.s for tho savage 
mamier in which it resented the least attrout ollured to a 
man of rank. 

In the Long Parliament (in which ho sat as member for 
Saltash) his zeal for reform wa.s at first in no degree 
diminished. lie elfoctecl tho final overthrow of the Earl 
Marshal’s Court. Ho sat as chairman of the committoc 
which collected evidence against tho Councils of York and 
of the Marshes, and of tlio committoo which was appointed 
to consider tho advisability of rouiodolling tho govornmoiit 
of tho church. He wont entiroly with tho popular party 
in their condonmation of ship-money ; and it was largely 
through the oarnest speech which Hyde dolivurcd ngjiinst him 
that Lord Keeper Finch was driven intc) exile. When, 
however, Episcopacy was threatened, and it became apparent 
that tho popular leaders were not to be satisfied with 
merely temporary reform, but wore resolved on gaining a 
permanent triumph, Hyde, in perfect accordance with both 
his religious and his political principles, wont over to tho 
royalist party. He uttered an open and determined protest 
against the Grand Remonstrance, and drew up an answer 
to it which was adopted and published by tho king, and 
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which procured for him the offer of the post of solicitor- 
general. This he declined ; but he complied with the 
request that he would watch over his Majesty’s interests in 
the House of Commons, in conjunction with Falkland and 
Colepepper. The king’s deepest policy, however, was not 
disclosed to him, and there is no reason to doubt that the 
arrest of the five members surprised him as much as he 
professes. After the retreat of Charles from London, Hyde 
remained for some weeks in his seat in the Commons, 
maintaining constant but secret communication with the 
court ; but in May, having been summoned by the king, 
and being besides alarmed for his own safety, he fled to 
York. In March 1643 he was made chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. He was also chosen one of the royal commis- 
sioners at Uxbridge, and was employed in many other 
matters of importance j and the most persuasive and 
dignified of the state papers on the royalist side arc from 
his pen. 

In 1G45, after the final ruin of the king’s cause at Naseby, 
Hyde was appointed, with Lord Capel, Lord Hopton, and 
Sir John Colepepper, to watch over the safety of the prince 
of Wales. In the spring of the next year they were com- 
pelled to take refuge in Scilly, whence, after six weeks’ 
stay, they passed to Jersey. Soon the prince was called 
by his mother to Pans, against the will of the council, 
none of wliom accompanied him except Colepepper. Hyde 
resided at Jersey for nearly two years, solacing himself 
by studying the rsnlms and recording the meditations 
which they suggested, and also by composing the first 
four books of his greatest work, the History of the liehdlion. 
In April 1648 he drew up an answer to the ordinance which 
had boon issued by the parliament declaring the king guilty 
of the civil war, and forbidding all future addresses to him. 
At length, in May, his attendance was required hy the 
prince, who about this time assumed the command of the 
soventetm ships which had gone over to his side \ but 
various accidents, of which the most serious was his capture 
by privateers, prevented him from mooting Charles till 
August, when ho found him at Dunkirk. 

In the agreement with the Oovoiianters and in the Reot- 
tish expedition of 1 649 Hyde had no share, as he was then 
absent with Lord Cuttington on a fruitless embassy to Spain. 
The two years which bo passed there wore not unpleasantly 
spent; for ho was free from all serious cares, and had little 
to do but study Rjiauish otiquotto and write his Animad- 
versions on the SiLpremdey of the Pope. lu 1661, the slights 
offered by the Spanish ministers having boon crowned by 
a request that he would leave the country, he rejoined 
Charles at Paris. During tbe nine weary years which had 
to elapse before the Kostoration he was not the least un- 
fortunate of the exiles. It was no easy matter to fulfil the 
duty which his office imposed upon him of supplying the 
wants of his careless master ; and his family and himself 
were often scarcely able to procure the necessaries of life. 
Besides, he was far from popular. His attachment to the 
English church, admitting of compromise with no other 
sect, brought upon him the aversion alike of the Pres- 
byterians and of the queen and the Papists. Charles, 
however, was wise enough to appreciate his disinterested 
fidelity. He was recogniised as chief adviser of the king, 
and all state papers were drawn up by him ; he conducted 
the corre8i)oudonce with the English Royalists; and, in 
1668, the dignity of lord chancellor was conferred upon him. 

On the Restoration, Hyde retained his posts of lord 
chancellor and chancellor of the exchequer, and at once 
assumed the direction of the Gtovernment. What the 
Episcopalian Royalists now required was not so much a 
leader to stimulate, as a guide to control. Their fervour 
and their stren^h were more than sufficient to 
replace the king firmly on the throne, and to raise 


the church to a loftier position than it had ever before 
attained. The parliament hastened to restore to the 
Crown the command of the militia, to repeal the Triennial 
Act, aud to vote a revenue of £1,200,000, The Corpor- 
ation Act, the Act of Uniformity, aud the Five Mile Act 
avenged the church on her enemies, and forced all but the 
most determined of the clergy into her ranks. Thousands 
showed as much enthusiasm for monarchy as Hyde himself, 
and he was no longer the most Episcopalian of Episco- 
palians. To some extent, if not to as great an extent as 
was to he desired, he has the credit of having restrained 
his party from too insolent a triumph. Desirous as he was 
of the re-establishmeut of the full royal prerogative, he had 
no wish to see it transgress the limits which he believed to 
be assigned to it by the constitution, for which he cherished 
the true lawyer’s reverence. Strongly as he held that all 
were guilty who had in any way countenanced the govern- 
ment of Cromwell, he was statesman enough to see that it 
was necessary to carry out the Declaration of Breda by 
pressing the Acts of Oblivion and Indemnity on the 
reluctant parliament. On the other hand, with regard to 
the triumph of the church over dissent, if he was somewhat 
alarmed at its complctoness, his fear arose from no pity for 
the dissenters. His opinion of them, and of the policy 
which ought to be observed towards them, is emphatically 
stated in his Life (vol. ii. p. 121) : — “ Their faction is their 
religion ; nor are those combinations ever entered into upon 
real and substantial motives of conscience, how eri’onoous 
soever, but consist of many glutinous materials of will, 
and humour, aud folly, and knavery, and ambition, and 
malice, which make men cling inseparably together, till 
they have satisfaction in all their pretences, or till they are 
absolutely broken and subdued, which may always be more 
reasonably done than tlie other.” 

But, notwithstanding his exaggerated reverence for fhe 
sovereign, his passionate attachment to the church, and his 
real worth, Hyde rapidly became the most unpopular man 
in the kingdom. The settlement of landed property which 
had been made by the Act of Indemnity deeply offended 
hundreds of the cavaliers ; for, while it restored all they 
had lost to those who, like Hyde himself, had both escaped 
the necessity of soiling their land and refused to how to 
the govonunent of Cromwell, it did nothing for those wbo 
had sold their properly, even though they had ruiiiod 
themselves to support the cause of the king. By the 
people, who had no means of judging for what he was 
responsible and of what he was innocent, ho was blamed 
for every misfortune. The sale of Dunkirk was the chief 
crime v/ith which they charged him; but there is no 
reason to disbelieve his own declaration that he was at 
first opposed to the scheme, while it must be allowed that 
there is force in his excuses that the fortress was 
expensive to maintain, that the money offered for it was 
sorely needed, and that its worth to England was by no 
means great. Still its surrender was a great political 
mistake; it displayed to the popular eye in far too 
striking a light the difference between the government 
of Clarendon and the government of Cromwell. He 
was also held responsible for the marriage of the king with 
the childless and Catholic princess of Portugal, and he was 
even accused of having selected her in order that his own 
descendants might inherit the throne. And, though his 
worst political weakness — his allowing Charles to accept the 
bribes of France — was not then made known, it was the 
general belief that his splendid mansion in Piccadilly had 
been erected with foreign gold. Of all dissenters, Catholic 
and Protestant, his bitter dislike had made determined 
enemies ; and his repellent hauteur, his somewhat conceited 
austerity, offended the courtiers, and aroused their derision. 
All these enemies, however, he could afford to scorn so long 
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as lie retaiaed tlie regard of tlieking, who, tp do him justice, his arrml, broke into his bed-room, burst open his trunks, 
was unusually mindful of his debts to Hyde. In 1661 the attacked and wounded him with their swords, and were 
chancellor, on the disclosure of the marriage of his daughter only prevented from murdering him by the arrival of a body 
to the duke of York, was created Baron Hyde of Hindon, and of French troops. From Avignon he passed to Montpellier ; 
shortly after earl of Clarendon, at the same time receiving and the rest o.f , his life was spent chiefly in this town and 
a gift of £20,000 ; he had already refused the offer of a iu Eoupn, His time, was thenceforth passed in the quiet 
garter and 10,000 acres. Two years later the attempt to pursuit of .literature. He resumed Ms Meditations on the 
impeach him, made by the earl of Bristol, resulted in a Fsalms, concluded his History of the Hehellion, and wrote 
miserable failure, and the accuser sought safety in Ms Life, A Short Yiev) of the State of Ireland, most of his 
flight. Bat in 1667 a second impeachment found him JEssays, and his Survey of Hobbes's Leviathan. ^ Twice 
powerless to resist. His dignified censoriousness must he humbly , appealed to Charles that he might be 
always have been disagreeable to the king, who was also allowed to die in his native land ; but not even a reply 
annoyed by his strenuous opposition to every scheme for was vouchsafed, and it was at Rouen that he expired on 
tolerating the Catholics ; and when Clarendon ventured to the 9th December 1674. 

thwart his plans and interfere with his pleasures, annoyance The character of Clarendon is well-marked. In the court 
was turned into hatred. Charles, having become enamoured of Charles II. he was almost the only man who lived 
of Miss Fanny Stewart, resolved to marry her, and therefore chastely, drank moderately, and swore not at all. Three 
determined to effect a divorce from the queen. This scheme, principles guided his life. The first, from which_ he never 
whicbthreatened to exclude his descendants from the throne, swerved, was a passionate attachment to the religion and 
Clarendon was told enough to oppose \ and, it was in- ' polity of the Church of England. The second, to which he 
sinuated by his. enemies that the marriage of Miss Stewart ' was faithful on the whole, though with some declensions, 
to the duke of Richmond, which put an end to the project, was the determination to maintain what he regarded as the 
had been brought about partly by his contrivance. Mis- true and ideal English constitution. The third, which he 
fortunes now pressed thick upon him. About the middle more than once nobly sacrificed to the other two, was a 
of 1667 his wife died j aud a few days after the duke of desire for personal advancement. In political practice ho 
York was sent to him with a message requesting him to sadly wanted both insight and tact, and, though he could 
resign the chancellorship. This he could nob be persuaded plead most cleverly and affectingly in a state paper, ho 
to do; he so far, forgot his dignity as to plead personally was too apt, when confronted by opposition in Parliament, 
with Ms master to be allowed to retain his office ; and he also to lose his temper. He was, however, ready in debate ; 
addressed to him a humble letter, in which he denied that he could speak well ; and for business he was admirably 
he had been in 'any way concerned with Miss Stewart's adapted. In political theory he was iu tensely conserva- 
niarriage, and declared that he had no acquaintance with tive : no royalist squire who had never seen the king 
either herself or her husband. But his humiliation was in but in moments of dignified ceremony could have cherished 
vain ; and on the 30th of August Secretary Morrice was a deeper reverence for him than did this courtier, who 
sent to take from him the great seal. On the 6th November had watched his every act of crime and selfishness, 
the Commons drew up seventeen articles of impeachment Cold and haughty as ho was towards his equals, at least 
against him. It would not have been easy to convict in the end of his life, in bis bearing towards the royal 
him of high treason. Several of the charges were exag- family, he sometimes ai'pearod to abjure every fcel- 
gerated, and one or two were altogether false there' were ing of manly independence. On two occasions this was 
some, however, sufficiently serious. The chief articles miserably exemplified. He was too j)roud lo allow his 
were : — that he had sought to govern by means of a standing own wife to visit any woman of disreputable character, 
army, and without parliament ; that he had confined whateverher position ; yot, at the command of bis niasler, 
prisoners uncondemned in places where they could not ho was base enough to urge the queen to admit her 
appeal to the law ; that he had sold Dunkirk ; that he had husband’s favourite mistress as one of her ladies in waiting, 
made a sale of offices, and obtained money by means of his And there is another scene in which wo cannot help 
]iosition in various illegal ways ; that he had introduced regarding him with still deeper scorn. In his Life ho 

arbitrary government into the colonies ; and that he had calmly tells ns tlio story. About the time of the Ro.stora- 

cloceived the king with regard to foreign affairs, and had tion the duke of York had fallen in love with his oldest 
betrayed his plans to the enemy. It was, however, a daughter, Anuc Hyde, and before their intimacy had been 
general charge of high treason, without specified grounds, discovered had given her a written promise of marriage, 
which wa^ presented to the Lords, and this they refused to Of this Clarendon profo.sses to have been completely 
accept. Nevertheless it became plain even to Clarendon ignorant ; aud when the affair could no longer bo con- 

himseU that he was deserted, and that his cause was hope- cealed, he tolls us ho was the limt to bo informed of it. 

less, On the 29th November 1667 he left England for , Nor is this surprising if his own account of the manner in 
ever, after addressing vindication of his conduct to the , which he received the news is to be creclilod iu the least, 
Lords} which, being communicated to the Commons, was ,! He broke into “ a very immoderate passion.” Ue would 
voted seditious, and burned by the hangman. A bUl- of , turn his daughter from his house. Ho hoped she was the 
attainder was brought in against him, but the Lords rejected , duke’s mistress, and not his wife, for then he could refuse 
it ; aud the matter was finally compromised by the passing to harbour her. He would liavo her sent to the Tower; 
of an Act which condemned him to perpetual banishment, ' ho would have an Act passed to execute her ; nay, ho 
unless he should appear for trial within six weeks. would bo the first to pwpoao such an Act. “ Whoever 

MeatiwiMle,^ sick in body and in mind, he had landed in , knew the man,” he adds, “ will know that ho said all this 
Prance ; hut, before reaching Rouen, he was stopped,, and .very heartily.” Modern historians are perhaps too kind in 
informed that he could not be allowed to remain in the doubting him. Soon after ha told the king that he “ so 
country. After several refusals, however, perraiasiou to, much abominated” the thought of liia daughter’s becoming 
stay was granted ;■ and. he was conducted to Avignon by a the wife of the prince, that he “had much rather see her 
French officer. At' Evreux an incident occurred which ' dead, with all the infamy that is due to her presumption.” 
shows the bitterness of the feeling-with which he was He even informed the duke himseU — when aw infamous 
regarded by his countrymen. A party of English -sailors *conspimcy was hatched against her honour, and Sir Charles 
whd happened to be working in the town, on hearing of^ Berkley swore that she had granted him favours incon- 
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sistent ■with, her duty to her husband — that since she had 
deceived himself he could not answer for her fidelity to 
any other man. The conclusion of the affair displays a 
depth of meanness which could not have been credited on 
any other testimony than his own. In fear of death Mary 
of Orange confessed that the accusation was false, and 
Berkley admitted his perjury ; but in Clarendon’s breast 
there does not appear to have been kindled a spark of the 
burning indignation which an honourable stranger* could 
not have repressed; Berkley himself had only to ask 
forgiveness. It is possible that this humiliating story — 
this basest display of the “ besotted loyalty ” of the time, 
is altogether true. Much of it is beyond denial ; and if 
we hold that in the rest Clarendon was merely acting a 
part, we miserably save a very small portion of his man- 
liness at the expense of all his sincerity. 

It is in literature that Clarendon’s name best deserves 
to be remembered. His Essays (which are chiefly didactic) 
and his Sui^ey of Hobbes's Leviathan scarcely rise above 
the commonplace, but his History of the Rebellion and his 
Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon have a high and per- 
manent value. That he was a historian of wide grasp and. 
deep insight cannot be maintained ; his works are pro- 
fessedly pleadings on behalf of the Episcopalian Koyalists 
and himself ; but, though it would bo too much to allege 
that his accuracy is never warped by his purpose, we may 
in general accept his statements of fact as correct. It is. 
however, ns works of literary art that his histories have at- 
tained to the position they hold. They charm ns by their 
calm and never-failing grace, by their quiet humour, by 
their general tone of lofty dignity, but perhaps most of all 
by the exquisite portraits which they contain. It is true 
ho cannot penetrate to the innermost recesses of men's souls, 
and let us read the motives of their lives ; but he can in- 
troduce them to us, as it wore, in society, can let us observe 
their career, watch their humours, and listen to their talk. 
Olarondon’s stylo, too, though extremely loose and often 
amusingly ungrammatical, has many beauties. His sentences 
are of extraordinary length, and usually contain numerous 
involved parentheses; but while these qualities threaten 
obscurity, obscurity is always avoided ; and they have the 
merit of enabling the writer to produce a slow, stately, 
graceful music, of which the short sentence is altogether 
incapable. (t. m. 'W.) 

CLABENDOH, George William Feederioic Villibbs, 
EOtTETii Earl oe, diplomatist and statesman, was born in 
London 12th January 1800, and died 27th June 1870, lie 
was the eldest son of the Honourable George Yillicrs, brother 
of the third earl of Clarendon (second creation), by Theresa, 
only daughter of the first Lord Boringdon, and granddaughter 
of the first Lord Grantham. The earldom of the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon became extinct in 1706 by the death 
of the fourth earl, his last male descendant, Jane Hyde, 
countess of Essex, the sister of that nobleman (who died 
in 1724), left two daughters ; of these the eldest, Lady 
Charlotte, became heiress of the Hyde family. She married 
Thomas Tilliers, second son of the second earl of Jersey, 
who served with distinction as English minister in Germany, 
and in 1776 the earldom of Clarendon was revived in his 
favour. The connection with the Hyde family was therefore 
in the female line and somewhat remote. But a portion of 
the pictures and plate of the great chancellor was pre- 
served to this branch of the family, and remains at the 
Qrove, their family seat at Hertfordshire, to this day. 

Young George Villiers, the subject of this notice, entered 
upon lifo under circumstances which gave small promise of 
the brilliancy of his future cqteer. He was well born ; he 
v^as heir presumptive to an earldom; and his pdothep waS 
a woman of great energy, admirable good sense, and high 
feeling. But the means of his family were contracted ; 


his education was desultory and incomplete ; he had not 
the advantages of a training either at a pul)lic school or 
in the House of Commons, He went up to Cambridge at 
the early age of sixteen, and entered St John’s College on 
the 29th June 1816. In 1820, as the eldest son of an 
earl’s brother with royal descent, he was enabled to take his 
M.A. degree under the statutes of the university then in 
force ; and in the same year he was appointed attach^ to 
the British embassy at St Petersburg, where he remained 
three years, and acquired that practical knowledge of the 
business of diplomacy which was of so much use to him in 
after-life. He had received from nature a si-igularly hand- 
some person, a polished and engaging address, a ready 
command of languages, and a remarkable power of com- 
position. 

Upon his return to England in 1823, Mr Yilliers was appointed 
to a commisaionership of customs, an office ■which he retained for 
about ten years. Part of this time was spent in Ireland in tlio 
work of [fusing the revenue boards of England and Ireland into 
those of the United Kingdom. It was the period of the liveliest 
excitement that preceded Catholic Emancipation, and the young 
English official inemred the censure of the Tory Government of the 
day for having presumed to cultivate the acquaintance of the most 
accomplished of the Catholic leaders. These official duties trained 
Mr Villiers in the business of civil administration, and likewise 
enabled him to acquire some useful experience of the Irish character. 
In 1831 lie was despatched to France to negotiate a commercial 
treaty, which, however, led to no result. 

The time ■was come which was to open to him a wider and more 
congenial field of action in the politics of Europe, On the 16 th of 
Aii^ist 1833 Mr Villiers was appointed minister at the court of 

lain. Ferdinand VII. died within a month of his arrival at 

adiid, and the infant queen Isabella, then in the third year of 
her ago, was placed by the old Spanish law of female inheritanoo on 
her contested throne. Don Carlo.?, the late king’s brother, claimed 
the crown by vmtuo of the Salic law of the House of Bourbon whioli 
Ferdinand had renounced before the birth of his daughter.* Isabolln, 
II. and her mother Christina, the queen regent, became the 
representatives of con.stitutional monarchy, Don Carlos of 
Catholic absolutism. The conflict which had divided the despotic 
and the constitutional powers of Europe since the French Kovolution 
of 1830 broke out into civil ■war in Spain, and by the Quadruple 
Treaty, signed on April 22, 1834, Franco and England pledged 
thcmaolves to the defence of the constitutio'nal throne.? of Spain and 
Portugal. For six years Mr Villier.? continued to give the mo,?t 
active and intelligent support to the Liberal Govormnont of Sjiain. 
lie was accused, tliough unjustly, of having I'avouTod the rovolu lion 
of La G-ranja, which drove Christina, the (pueon mother, out of Hie 
kingdom, and raised Espaiiiero to the regency. Ho undoubtedly 
su] (ported the chiefs of the Liberal party, such as Olomga and 
ICspnrtoro against the intrigues of the Eronoh Court ; but the object 
of the British Government was to establish the throne of Isabella 
on a truly national and liberal basis and to avert those ouinpli- 
cationa, dictated by foreign inlluonne, whieh ’eventually proved so 
fatal to that princess. Spain never forgot what she owed in thnse 
years to the youthful and energetic minister of Croat Britain, und 
ho, on Ms part, retained a cordial intorosi in her welfare, lie re- 
neived the Grand Cross of the Bath in 1838 in acknowledgment of 
his soiviees, and succeeded, on the death of his unele, to tlio tith' of 
carl of Clarendon ; iu the following year, having loft Madrid, he 
married Katharine, elde.st daughter of James Walter, first earl of 
Vorulam. 

In January 1840 he cntorocl Lord Melbourne’s administration lu? 
Lord Pri'vy Seal, and from the death of Lord Holland in the autumn 
of that year, Lord Clarendon also hold tho office of Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster until tho dissolution of tho ministry in 
1841. In tMs capacity ho made his first appearance in parliamont, 
and although ho wways rogrettod tho want of a pre’vious training 
in tho Houso of Commons, lie was from tho first listened to by tho 
House of Peers as a speaker well qufdifxod to assist tho deliberations 
of porliamwit on quoations of foreign policy. But on ihcao question.? 
he was not hearflly united with the spirit that then animated 
the Foreign Office. Deeply oou'vinced that the maintenance of a 
cordial understanding ■with France was tho moat essential condition 
of peace and of a liberal policy in Europe, ho reluctantly concurred 
in tho measm-es proposed by Lord Palmoraton for the expulsion of 
the pasha of Egypt ftofn Syria ; ho strenuously advocated, witlrLord 
Ilouand, a more oOnoiliafcory policy towards France t and ho was 
only restrained from sending in ms resignation by 'tare dlsliks ha 
fedt to break up a cabinet ho had so reoen'tdy joined. Lord 
Palm^fston’s policy (as is shown by his own published letters) was 
constantly governed by tho belief that France must be regarded by 
England as a rival and an Buemy, with whom war was, sooner or 
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later, inevitaUe. Lord Olarendon, on tlie contrary, regarded Fiance 
aa a riral, bnt a Mend ; be relied on tbe good sense and common 
interests of the two nations to maintain amicable relations ; and he 
succeeded m drawing closer for a period of tliirty years, from 1840 
to 1870, the ties which still happily remain unbroken between them. 
That was his great object, and the proudest result of Ms political life ; 
and the dMcolties he had to encounter were at times as great on 
his own side of the Channel as on the other. _ , o ,, t a ,1 o\ 

The interval of Sir Robert Peel’s gi'eat administration {1841-184b) 
was to tbe leaders of the Whig parfy a period of repose ; bnt Lord 
Clarendon took the warmest interest in the progressive triumph of 
the principles of free trade and in the ultimate repeal of 
the coin-laws, of which his brother, Mr Charles Pelham Villiers, 
had teen the earliest, the most constant, and the most able advo- 
cate. For this reason, upon the formation of Lord John Bussells 
first administi-ation, Lord Clarendon accepted the office of Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade Twice in his career the Goyernor- 
Generalship of India was offered him, and once the Governor- 
GenemlsMp of Canada these he refused from reluetanee to 
withdraw from the politics of Europe. Bnt in 1847 a sense of duty 
compelled him to take a farmore laborious and uncongenial appoint- 
ment. The desire of the cabinet was to abolish the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, and Lord Clarendon ms prevailed upon 
to accept that office, with a view to transform it eie long into an Irish 
Secretaryship of State. But he had not been many montlis in 
Dublin before ha acknowledged that the difficulties then existing 111 
Ireland could only be met by the most vigilant and energetic 
authority, exercised on the spot. The crisis was one of extraordin- 
ary peril. Agi-arian crimes of horrible atrocity had mcreased three- 
fold. The Catholic clergy were openly disaffected. This was the 
second year of a famine which had desolated Ireland. The popula- 
tion, decimated by starvation and disease, lived upon the poor-rate 
and the alms of England, and extraordinary measures were required 
to regulate the bounty of the Government and the nation. In 1848 
the French Revolution let loose fresh elements of discoid, which 
culminated in an abortive insurrection, and for a lengthened period 
Ireland was a prey to more than her wonted symptoms of disaffection 
and disorder. During those five years Lord Clarendon held the 
reins of the vice-regal government ; a tash more entirely rejiugnant 
to his own predilections and more certain to be repmd with un- 
merited obloquy could not have been imposed upon him. _ But he 
bore up against that flood of hostile passions and difficulties with 
unshaken firmness, He fed the starving ; he subdued the factions ; 
he crushed the rebellious. He left behind him permanent marks of 
improvement in the legislation of Ireland ; and he practised, as far 
as possible, the broadest toleration of races and of cieeds. If any 
name is associated in Ireland with the reciollaction of a government 
at once firm, far-sighted, and liberal, it should be that of Lord 
Olarendon. His services were expressly aclmowledged by her 
Majesty in the Speech to both Houses of Parliament from the 
throne, on September 5, 1848,— this being the first time that any 
civil services obtained that honour ; and ho was made a Kuighl of 
the Gaiter (retaining also the Grand Cross of the Bath by special 
order of her Majesty) on the 2Sd March 1840. Looking back to 
that period, after an interval of more than twenty years, it must bo 
acknowledged that from tliis crisis dates the regeneration of Ireland. 
The population, reduced in numhers, has never ceased to advance 
in prosperity ; wages have risen ; the _ land has been freed from 
secular iiicmnbrancea ; crime has diminished ; ai>d_ treason itself has 
never recovered the.cin.slung defeat of Smith O’Brien and Meagher. 
Lord Clarendon had a largo share in promoting these re-siilts ; hut 
he hailed with no common sati.sfaction tlio change of Goverumout 
which released liiiii from tlioso arduous duties in 1852. 

Upon tlie formation of tho coalition, ministry betwoon 
the Wbigs and the Peelites, in 1853, iindor Lord Aberdoon, 
tbe premier placed, without hesitation, the foreign oiHco 
in the hands of Lord Clarendon ; but incredulous himself 
of the peril of war, which was already casting its dark 
shadow over the East, Lord Aberdeen sought rather to check 
than to stimulate the decisions which might possibly have 
arrested the course of hostilities. It can hardly now ho 
doubted that the hesitation which appeared to mark the 
successive steps of the Western allies encouraged tho czar to 
more daring aggressions; and Lord Olarendon confessed, in 
an expression which was never forgotten, that we “ drifted’^ 
into war, which a more prompt defiance and an open alUance 
between the ’Western powers and the Porte might have 
arrested. But the war once begun Lord Clarendon con- 
tinually urged the prosecution of it with the greatest energy. 
He employed every means in his power to stimulate and 
assist the war departments, and above all he maintained, 
tho closest relations with our Erench allies, on whose co- 


operation everything depended. _ The Emperor Nicholas 
had speculated on the impossibility of the sustained joint 
action of France and England in council and in the field. 
It was mainly by Lord Clarendon at Whitehall and by 
Lord Kaglan before Sebastopol that such a combination 
was rendered practicable, and did eventually trimniJh over 
tbe enemy. Tbe diplomatic conduct of such an alliance 
for three years between two great nations jealous of their 
military honour and fighting for no separate political 
advantage, tried by excessive hardships and at moments on 
the verge of defeat, was certainly one of the most arduous 
duties ever performed by a minister. No one will ever 
know all the labour it cost ; but the result was due in the. 

! main to the confidence with which Lord Clarendon had 
inspired the emperor of the French, and to the affection 
and regard of the empress, whom he had known in Spain 
from her childhood. 

In 1856 Lord Clarendon took his seat at the Congress 
of Paris convoked for the restoration of peace, aa first 
British Plenipotentiary, invested with full powers. It 
was the first time since the appearance of Lord Castlereagh 
at Vienna that a secretary of state for foreign affairs had 
been present in person at a congress on tbe Continent. 
Lord Clarendon’s first care was to obtain the admission of 
Italy to the council chamber as a belligerent power, 
and to raise the barrier which still excluded Prussia as a 
neutral one. But in the general anxiety of all the powers 
to terminate the war there was no small danger that tlio 
objects for which it bad been undertaken would bu 
abandoned or forgotten. It is due, wo may say, en- 
tirely to the firmness of Lord Clarendon that the principle 
of the neutralization of the Black Sea was preserved, that 
the Russian attempt to trick the allies out of tho cession in 
Bessarabia was defeated, and that the results of the war 
were for a time secured.^ The Congress was eager to turn 
to other subjects, and perhaps tbe most important result of 
its deliberations was the celebrated Declaration of tho 
Maritime Powers, which abolished privateering, defined tho 
right of blockade, and limited the right of capture to 
enemy’s property in enemy’s ships. Lord Clarendon has 
been accused of an abandonmonC of what are termed th(! 
belligerent rights of this country, which wore undoubtedly 
based on tho old maritime laws of Europe. But ho acted 
in strict conformity with the views of the British cabinet, 
audthe British cafenet adopted those views because it was 
satisfied that it was not for the beuofiit of tho country to 
adWe to practices which exposed the vast morcauLilo 
interests of Britain to deiiredation, even hy _tho_ cruisers 
of a secondary maritime power, and which, if vigorously 
enforced against neutrals, could not fail to embroil her 
with every inarilimo state in tho world. Tho ox])ei’i- 
ouco of 1780, when tho armed neutrality of the North 
' reacted so fatally on the American war, is the most con- 
clusive demonstration of the fatal results of such a system 
of policy j and the more culightonod views of the present 
day have shown that a commercial belligerent nation would 
lose far more than she would gain by tho aupprossiem of tho 
neutral trade, even if such a Huppression were possible, 

Upon the reconstitution of the Whig administration in 

^ TIjo (irimontii War anti lUo peat's of 185C had reaulb* Wghly keiip- 
fidnl to tlia polHifS of Europe. They reHtnicd Turkey from tire inimical 
grasp of ItusHia, riuI gave to tire Ottnimui oiiiplte twenty years of 
peace and aocurity, ■wliicli might, utidcr alder rulers, have mstored it to 
real iiidepeniloace nntl prosperity. They overthrow tho pMptmduiautre 
which tlie Enii«'mr NltdioJos hwl noserted in Europe ; they ceiireutiid 
the alliance of France and F.nglnnd ; and they led the w^ to tho suh- 
saquant clmngea which followad in Italy and Oennatiy. These wore all 
ohjects which Lortl fJlarendnn had at heart, and aUhtmgli no minister 
can hojie to have a iwrinaneut inituonca on the course of hninait affairs, 
tbe events of the lest twenty-five yoaiu have pot bows unlulluehced hy 
his liberal and eonoiliatory views. 
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1859, Lord Jobn Eussell made it a condition of liis accept- 
ance of office under Lord Palmerston that the Foreign De- 
partment should be placed in his own hands, which implied 
that Lord Clarendon should be excluded from office, as it 
would have been inconsistent alike with his dignity and 
his tastes to fill any other post in the Government The 
consequence was that from 18S9 till 1864 Lord Clarendon 
remained out of office, and the critical relations arising out 
of the civil war in the United States were left to the 
guidance of Earl Russell. But he re-entered the cabinet 
in May 1864 as Cbancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
and upon the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865, Lord 
Russell again became prime minister, when Lord Clarendon 
returned to tbe Eoreign Office, which was again confided 
to him for the third time upon the formation of Mr Glad- 
stone’s administration in 1868. To the last moment of his 
existence, Lord Clarendon continued to devote every faculty 
of his mind and every instant of his life to the public service; 
and he expired surrounded by the boxes and papers of his 
office on the 27th Juno 1870, within a few days of that 
great catastrophe which was about to change the face of 
Europe, and which he, if any body, might possibly have 
retarded or averted. liis death called forth expressions 
of the deepest sympathy and regret from all the courts 
and statesmen of both hemispheres ; and these manifesta- 
tions of more than official sorrow were collected and laid 
before parliament by order of the Quccu. This is not 
the place to enlarge on the charm of Lord Clarendon’s 
personal demeanour, or on the playfulness and gi’ace he 
threw over the conduct of great affairs. We must content 
ourselves with a brief record of what he did in public life. 
But no man owed more to the influence of a generous, 
unselfish, and liberal disposition. If he had rivals ho 
never ceased to treat them with the consideration and con- 
fidence of friends, and he cared but little for the ordinary 
prizes of ambition in comparison with the advancement of 
the great cause of peace and progress in the world. 

A notice of Tjord Clarendon, by a friendly liniid, was printed in 
7'V((,sw’s for Angust 1870, from which wo have borrowed 

Homo details. N o other biography of this einmcnt and ucconi])liHlu‘d 
BtatoHiuan has lioun irabliHliod. (U. R,) 

CLART, Giovanni Carlo Maria, cliapol-niastoratPistoia, 
was born at Pisa in 1669. The time of his death is un- 
known. He was the most celebrated pupil of Colonna, 
chapol-mastor of S. Potronio, at Bologna. The works by 
which Clari distinguiRhodhiinsolf pre-cmineuily arc his vocal 
duets and trios; with a continued bass, published in 1720. 

I a those beautiful and learned compositious the tonal res- 
ponses and modulations are in the modern stylo. An edi- 
tion of these duets and trios, with a pianoforte accompani- 
ment, was published at Paris in 1823, by Mirccki, a Polish 
musician, and a pupil of Cherubini. In such esteem were 
these compositious held by Cherubini, that, in the course 
of his studies, he ropoatodly transcribed them with his 
own hand, as models of excellence. Clari composed one 
opera, II Savio Delirante, and for the church a Stahat 
and four other works. 

CLARINET. See Musical Instruments. 

CLARK, Sir Jambs (1788-1870), an English physician, 
was born at Cullen, in Banffshire. He was educated at 
the grammar-school of Eordyce, and at the universities of 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, at the former of which he took 
the degree of M.A,, at the latter that of M.D. He served 
for six years as a surgeon in the navy ; he then spent some 
time in travelling on the Continent, in order to investigate 
the effects of the mineral waters and the climate of various 
places commonly recommended to invalids ; and for eight 
years he was settled at Rome. In 1824 he was chosen phy- 
sician to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Ooburg, and two years 
after ho commenced to practiso in London as physician to 
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the St George’s Parochial Infirmary. He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1832; in 1836 he was 
appointed physician to the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria, and on the accession of the latter to the 
throne he became physician in ordinary to the Queen. 
On the foundation of the university of London, he was 
made a member of its senate ; and he belonged to many 
medical societies both at home and abroad. In 1838 he 
was created baronet. Sir James Clark made a special 
study of sanatory science, and he was also regarded as an 
authority on diseases of the lungs. He published — Medical 
Notes ; The Sanative Influence of Climate, containing valu- 
able meteorological tables; A Treatise on Ttdmonary Con- 
siim'pUon and Scrofulous Disease ; and Clinical Instruction. 

CLARK, Thomas (1801 -1867), a distinguished chemist, 
was born at Ayr, on the 31st March 1801. His father was 
captain of a merchant vessel, and his mother began the 
Ayrshire needlework. He was educated at the Ayr 
Academy, a school of great efficiency and repute. In 1816 
he entered the counting-house of Charles Macintosh &; Co., 
the inventors of the waterproof cloth, but soon obtained 
the more congenial situation of chemist in Tennant’s chemi- 
cal works at St Rollox. In 1826 he was appointed lecturer 
oil chemistry to the Glasgow mechanics’ institution, whore 
ho propounded advanced views on the atomic theory and 
the theory of salts. The same year he published his first 
papers, containing his discovery of the pyrophospate of 
soda, which was a turning-point in chemical history. 
Becoming a medical student in the university of Glasgow, 
he took the degree of M.D. in 1831. He was for several 
years apothecary to the Glasgow infirmary, and published 
several important jiapers on pharmacy. In 1832 ho pub- 
lished in the Westminster lievim an elaborate inquiry into 
the existing system of weights and measures. In 1833 he 
obtained by competition the chair of chemistry in Mariscbal 
College, Aberdeen. About the same time he matured two 
important practical researches relating to the construction of 
hydrometers and the means of detecting arsenic. In 1835 
he published a paper on the “ Application of the Hot-Blast,” 
explaining the principle of its efficacy. In 1836 ai)peared 
his letter to Mitscherlich on the Oxygen Salts. Clark's 
name became moat generally known in connection with his 
water tests and his process for softening hard (chalk) wmlers. 
Those came out in 1841. The tests have been in use ever 
since ; and the softening process intended for the Loudon 
waters, but not as yet adopted by any of the Loudon com- 
panies, lias been very successfully carried out in several 
places. In 1844 his health gave way under mental strain, 
and he ceased to be able to lecture to his class. Being 
removed also from his laboratory, he did little more che- 
mical work, except directing his assistant in perfecting his 
water tests. His active mind, however, could not rest, and 
he took up several inquiries, the last of all, which occupied 
what strength ho had for nearly twenty years before liis 
death, beingthe historical originof the Gospels. Proceeding 
from one stage to another, he finally concentrated his ener- 
gies on an attempt to settle the true readings of the Greek 
text of the three first Gospels. His mode of proceeding 
displayed the peculiar sagacity and tact shown in his scien- 
tific inventions, and his results had reached a form admit- 
ting of publication at the time of his death. The work 
would have been very valuable in connection with the re- 
vision of the Bible, and it is to be regretted that his suiwiv- 
ing relatives didnot seefit topublishit. Clark took a leading 
part in all the discussions relating to the improvement of 
the university of Aberdeen- He was an admirable lecturer, 
but unfortunately his teaching career was short. He died 
at Glasgow on the 27th November 1867. 

CLARKE, Adam (r. 1760-1832), a Wesleyan divine, dis- 
tinguished for his varied learning, was horn at Moybeg, in 
Y, — 102 
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the north of Ireland in 1 760 or 1 7G2. Ifber receiving a very 
limited education he was apprenticed to a linen manufacturer, 
hub, finding the employment uncongenial, he soon abandoned 
it, and devoted himself to study. His parents belonged to a 
Methodist congregation under the pastoral charge of Breedon, 
one of Wesley’s earliest associates in the Methodist move- 
ment, by whose advice young Clarke was sent to the school 
founded by Wesley at Kingswood, near Bristol. In 1782 
he entered on the duties of the ministry, being appointed 
by Wesley to the Bradford (Wiltshire) circuit. His popu- 
lai’ity as a preacher was very great, and his influence in the 
denomination is indicated by the fact that he was three 
times chosen to be president of the Conference. He served 
twice on the London circuit, the second period being 
e-vtended considerably longer than the rule allowed, at the 
special request of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
who had employed him in the preparation of their Arabic 
Bible. He had found time during his itinerancy for diligent 
study of Hebrew and other Oriental languages, undertaken 
chiefly with the view of qualifying himself for the great 
Avork of his life, his GommeiUarij on tlie Holy ScHptures, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1810, and the 
eighth and last in 1826. It is a work of much learning 
aud ability, and it still possesses some value, though it is 
in great part superseded by the results of later scholarship. 
Dr Clarke’s other literary Avorks were very numerous. In 
1802 he published a Bihliographiccd Dictionary in six vol- 
umes, to which he afterwards added a supplement. He 
was selected by the Becords Commission to edit Rymer’s 
FiGilern, a task for which he was not well qualified, and 
which he did not complete. He also wrote Memoirs of the 
Wesloy Family (1823), and edited a large number of reli- 
gious works. He died of cholera in London on the 16tli 
August 1832. His Miscellaneous Works have been pub- 
lished in a collected form in 13 vols., and a Life by 
■T. B. B. Clarke appeared in 1833. 

CLARKE, Edavard Daniel (1 769-1822), LL.D., an 
English traveller, was born at Willingdon, Sussex, June 5, 
1760. Ill 1 78 6 he obtained the office of chapel clerk at J esus 
College, Cambridge, but the loss of his father at this time 
involved him in many difficulties. In 1790 he took his 
degree, and soon after became private tutor to the Honour- 
able Henry Tnfton, nephew of the duke of Dorset. In 
1792 he obtained an engagement to travel with Lord 
Berwick through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. After 
crossing the Alps, and visiting a few of the principal cities 
of Italy, including Romo, he repaired to Haples, where he 
remained nearly two years. Having returned to England 
in the summer of 1794, he became tutor in several distin- 
guished families. In 1799 he set out with a Mr Cripps, 
on a tour through the Continent of Europe, commenc- 
ing with Norway and Sweden, whence they proceeded 
through Russia and the Crimea to Constantinople, Rhodes, 
and afterwards to Egypt and Palestine. After the capitula- 
tion of Alexandria, Clarke was of considerable use in 
securing for England the statues, sarcophagi, maps, manu- 
scripts, tkc., which had been collected by the French savans. 
Greece Avas the country next visited, From Athens the 
travellers proceeded by land to Constantinople, and after 
a short stay in that city, directed their course homew.nrds 
through Rumelia, Austria, Germany, and France. , Clarke, 
who had now obtained considerable reputation, took up 
his residence at Cambridge, and there he continued chiefly 
to reside till the day of his death. Ho received the 
degree of LL.D. shortly after his return, on aocount of the 
valuable donations, including a colossal statue of the 
Eleuainian Ceres, Avhich he had made to the university. 
He was also presented to the college living of ITarlton, 
to which, four years later, his father-in-law added that 
of Teldham. Towards the end of 1808 Clarke was 
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appointed to the professorship of mineralogy, then first 
instituted. Nor was his perseverance as a traveller other- 
Avise unrewarded. The MSS. which he liad collected in 
the course of his travels were sold to the Bodleian Library 
for £1000 ; and by the publication of his travels he 
realized altogether a clear profit of £6595. Besides 
lecturing on mineralogy and discharging his clerical duties, 
Dr Clarke eagerly prosecuted the study of chemistry, and 
made several discoveries, principally by means of the gas 
blowpipe, which he had brought to a high degree of per- 
fection. His health gave way under too ardent study ; 
and after a short illness he expired at London, March 
9, 1822. In all the relations of life .Dr Clarke was a most 
amiable man ; and his enthusiasm was united with a great 
capacity for enduring long-continued exertion, both mental 
and physical. The following is a list of his principal 
works : — 

Testimony of Authors respectiny the Colossal Statue of Ceres in 
the Public Library, Cambridge, 8a’'o, 1801-3; The Tomb of 
AlemmAer, a Dissertation on the Sarcophagus brought from Alex- 
andria, and now in the British Museum, 41o, 1805 ; A Atethodicat 
Distribution of the Mineral Kingdom, fol., 1807 ; A DescripUon oj 
the Greek Alarbles brought from the Shores of tho Buxine, Archi- 
pelago, and Afediterranean, awi deposited in the UniversHy lAhrary, 
Cambridge, 8vo, 1809 ; Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, 4to, 1810-1819. 

CLARKE, Dr Samuel (1675-1729), a celebrated Eng- 
lish philosopher and divine, was the son of Edward Clarke, 
alderman of Norwich, who had represented that city in 
parliament for several years. Ho Avas born October 11, 
1675, and having finished his education at the free school of 
Norwich in 1691, removed thence to Cains College, 
Cambridge, where his uncommon abilities soon began to 
display themselves. Though the philosophy of Descartes 
was at that time the reigning system at the university, yet 
Clarke easily mastered the new system of Newton, and 
contributed greatly to the spread of the Newtonian philo- 
sophy by publishing an excellent translation of llohaiilt’s 
Physics with notes, which ho finished before he Avas twenty- 
two years of age. The system of liohault was foundoil 
entirely upon Cartesian principles, and was previously 
knoAvu only through the medium of a rude Latin version. 
Clarke not only gave a uoav translation, but added to it 
.such notes as Avere oaloulatod to load stjudonts insensibly to 
other and truer notions of science. “ The success,” says 
Bishop Hoadley, “ amswered exceedingly well to his hopes ; 
and he may justly bo styled a great benefactor to the 
university in this attempt.” It continued .to bo used as a 
text -book in the university till supplanted by the treatises 
of Newton, which it had been dcsiguod to introduce. 
Whiston relates that, in 1697, ho met young Clarke (at tliat 
time chaplain to Moore, bishop of Norwich), then wholly 
unknown to him, at a coffoo-houae in that city, where they 
entered into convofsation about the Cartesian philosophy, 
particularly Roliault’s XViysics, which Clarke’s tutor, as he 
tells ua, had put him upon translating. The result of this 
conversation was,” says ’Whiston, “that I was greatly 
surprised that so young a man as Clarke then was sliould 
know so much of those sublime discoverios, which were 
then almost a secret to all but to a few particular mathe- 
maticians. Nor do I remoinbor,” continuoa he, “above 
one or two at the most, whom I had then mot with, that 
seemed to know so miieli of that philosophy aa Cfarke.” 
This translation of Roliaiilt was fimt printed in 1C97, Bvo. 
Tliere have boon four editions of it : the last and host is 
that of 1718, which Iioa the following title: — JacoU 
liohmlti Physicu. Latins vertit, rncensmt, et •uhenorihm 
jam Annotatiomhus, ex illustrmimi Tsaaci Hmiom PMh- 
Sophia meusimam partem hamtis, ampUfimvit H mmavit S. 
Clarice, S-P,T. Accedmt etmm in Itac gumia editions nmm 
pliqmt tahxdw ajri ihekte et Anmktimies mullmn sunt 
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aitctae. It was translated into English, by Dr John Qlarke, 
dean of Samm, and published in two vols. 8vo. 

Clarke afterwards turned his thoughts to divinity, and 
in order to qualify himself for the sacred ofi6.ce, devoted 
himself to the study of Scripture in the original, and of the 
primitive Christian writers. Having taken holy orders, he 
became chaplain to Moore, bishop of Horwich, who was 
ever afterwards his constant friend and patron. In 1699 
he published two treatises, — one entitled Thre& Practical 
PJssays on Baptism, Confirmation, and Repentance, and 
the other, Some Rejieciions on that part of a ioolc called 
Amyntor, or a Defence of Milton^ s Life, which relates to the 
Writings of the Primitive Fathers, and the Canon of the 
New Testament. In 1701 he published A Paraphrase 
upon the Qospel of St Matthew, which was followed, in 
1702, by the Paraphrases upon the Gospiels of St Mark 
and St Luke, and soon afterwards by a third volume upon 
St J ohn. They were subsequently printed together in two 
volumes 8vo, and have since passed through several 
editions. He intended to have treated in the same manner 
the remaining books of the New Testament, but something 
accidentally interrupted the execution of his design. 

Meanwhile Bishop Moore gave him the rectory of 
Drayton, near Norwich, and procured him a parish in the 
city. In 1704 ho was appointed to the Boyle lectureship, 
and chose for his subject the Being and A.ttributes of God. 
Having been appointed to the same office in the folio tving 
year, he chose for his subject the Evidences . of Natural 
and Eevealed Eeligion. These lectures were first printed 
in two distinct volumes, but were afterwards collected 
together, and published under the general title of A 
Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of Cod, the 
Obligations of Natural Religion, and the Truth and 
Certainty of the Christian Revelation, in opposition to 
Hobbes, Spinoza, the author of the Oracles of Reason, and 
other Deniers of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

In 1706 ho wrote a refutation of some positions which had 
been maintained by Dr Dodwell on the immortality of the 
soul, and this drew him into controversy vrith Collins. 
He also at this time wrote a translation of Newton’s Optics, 
for which the author presented him with .£500. In the 
same year also, through the influence of Bishop Moore, 
he obtained the. rectory of St Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, 
London ; and he soon afterwards appeared at the court of 
Queen Anne, who appointed him one of her chaplains in 
ordinary, and afterwards, in 1709, presented him to the 
rectory of St James’s, Westminster. On his elevation to 
this latter office, he took the degree of doctor in divinity, 
defending as his thesis the two propositions : — “ 1. Nullum 
jldei ChruliancjB dogma, m Sacris Scriptwris traditum, est 
'rectoi rationi dissentanenm , no article of the Christain faith, 
delivered in the Holy Scriptures, is disagreeable tp right 
reason, and 2. Sineactiomm humanarum lihertate nulla potest 
me religio, without the liberty of human actions, there 
can be no religion. During the same year, at the request 
of the author, he revised and corrected Whiaton’s English 
translation of the Apostolical Constitutions. 

In 1712 he published a carefully punctuated and 
arinotated edition of Ceesar’s Commentaries, adorned with 
elegant engravings. It was printed in folio, 1712, and 
afterwards in 8vo, 1720, and dedicated to the duke of 
Marlborough. During the same year he published his 
celebrated treatise on The Scripture Doctrine of the Trmity, 
It is divided into three, parts. The first contains a col- 
lection and exegesis of all the texts in the Hew Testament 
relating to the doctrine of the Trinity ; in the second the 
doctrine is set forth at large, and explained in particular 
and distinct propositions;; and in the third- the prippipal' 
passages in the liturgy of the Church of England relating, 
to the doctrine of the Trinity axe considered. Whiston 
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informs us that, some time before the publication of this 
book, a message was sent to him from Lord Godolphin and 
other ministers of Queen Anne, importing “that the affairs 
of the public were with difi6culty then kept in the hands 
of those that were for liberty ; that it was therefore an 
unseasonable time for the publication of a book that would 
make a great noise and disturbance ; and that therefore 
they desired him to forbear till a fitter opportunity should 
offer itself,” — a message that Clarke of course entirely dis- 
regarded. The ministers were right in their conjectures ; 
and the work not only provoked a great number of replies, 
but occasioned a formal complaint from the Low'er House 
of Convocation, Clarke, in reply, drew up an apologetic 
preface, and afterwards gave several explanations, which 
satisfied tJie Upper House ; and on his pledging himself 
that his future conduct would occasion no trouble, the 
matter dropped. 

In 1715 and 1716 he had a discussion with Leibnitz 
relative to the principles of natural philosophy and 
religion, which was at length cut short by the death 
of his antagonist. A collection of the papers which passed 
between them was published in 1717. In 1719 he was 
presented by Lord Lechmere to the mastership of Wigston’s 
hospital in Leicester, In 1724 he published seventeen 
sermons, eleven of which had not before been printed. In 
1727, upon the death of Sir Isaac Newton, he was offered 
by the court the place of Master of the Mint, worth on an 
average from £1200 to £1600 a year. This secular pre- 
ferment, however, he absolutely refused, — a circumstance 
which Whiston regards as “one of the most glorious 
actions of his life, and affording undeniable conviction that 
he was in earnest in his religion.” In 1728 was published 
“A Letter from Dr Clarke to Benjamin Hoadley, F.E.S., 
occasioned by the controversy relating to the Proportion 
of Velocity and Force in Bodies in Motion,” printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions. In 1729 he published the 
first twelve books of Homer’s Iliad. This edition was 
printed in quarto, and dedicated to the duke of Cumberland. 
“The translation of Homer, who was Clarke’s favourite 
author,” says Bishop Hoadley, “ with his corrections, may 
now he styled accurate ; and his notes, as far as they go, 
are indeed a treasury of grammatical and critical knowledge. 
He was called to his task by royal command, and he has 
performed it in such a manner as to be worthy of the 
young prince for whom it was laboured.” The year of its 
publication was the last of Clarke’s life. Hitherto, though 
not robust, he had always enjoyed a firm state of health ; 
hut on the morning of Sunday, 11th May 1729, when 
going out to preach before the judges at Sergeant’s Inn, 
he was seized with a sudden illness, which caused his 
^^ath on the Saturday morning following. He died, May 
17, 1729, in the 64th year of his ago. 

Soon after his death were published, from his original 
manuscripts, by his brother Dr John Clarke, dean of 
Sarum, An ^Exposition of the Church Catechism, and ter 
volumes of sermons, in 8vo. His Exposition is composed 
of the lectures which he read every Thursday roorniiig, 
for some months in the year, at St James's church. In tlie 
latter part of his life he revised them with great care, and 
left them completely prepared for the press. Three years 
after his death appeared also the last twelve books of the 
.Iliad, published in 4to by liis son' Mr Samuel Clarke, the 
first three of these books and part of the fourth having, as 
he states, been revised and annotated by his father. 

Clarke was of a cheerful and even playful disposition. 
^An intimate friend relates that happening to call, for Mm he 
.fpund him swimiping upon a table. At another time, when 
Clarke and several other men of ability and learning were 
I indulging in diversion, on, looking out at the window he 
I saw a grave blockhead approaching the house ; upon which 
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lie cried out, “ Boys, boys, be wise •, here comes a fool.” | 
This turn of his miad is confirmed by Dr Warton, who, in 
his obserTationa upon the line of Mr Pope, 

“ UnthoTight'Of frailties cheat ua in the wise,” 
says, “ Who could imagine that Locke was fond of romances; 
that Newton once studied astrology ; that Dr Clarke 
valued himself on his agility, and frequently amused him- 
self in a private room of his house in leaping over the 
tables and chairs ; and that our author himself was a great -I 
epicure f 

[Clarke, although in no department a genius of the first 
order, was a man of great general ability. He was eminent | 
as a theologian, a mathematician, a metaphysician, and 
a philologist, His chief strength lay in his logical 
power. He was so disciplined and skilful a reasoner as 
to be able to contend on equal terms even with a Butler 
or a Leibnitz. Few have defended so well so many good 
causes. The materialism of Hobbes, the pantheism of 
Spinoza, the empiricism of Locke, the determinism of 
Leibnitz, Collins’s necessitarianism, Dodweli’s denial of the 
natural immortality of the soul, rationalistic attacks on 
Christianity, and the selfish morality of the sensationalists, — 
all found in him a formidable opponent, possessed of great 
strength of mind, extraordinary dialectic skill, and a 
thorough conviction of the importance and truth of the 
principles which he advocated. 

His fame as a theologian and philosopher rests to a large 
extent ou his demonstration of the existence of God and 
his theory of the foundation of rectitude. The former is 
not, as it is often described, a purely a priori argument, nor 
is it presented as such by its author. It starts from a fact, 
and it often explicitly appeals to facts. The intelligence, 
for example, of the self-existence and original cause of all 
things — the main question between fcheists and atheists — ^is 
admitted to be not easily proved a priori” but argued to 
be “ demonstrably proved a 2 Wteriori from the variety and 
degrees of perfection in things, and the order of causes and 
effects, from the intelligence that created beings are con- 
fessedly endowed with, and from the beauty, order, and 
filial purpose of things." The propositions maintained in 
the argument are — “ 1. That something has existed from 
eternity ; 2. That there has existed from eternity some one 
immutable and independent being ; 3. That that immutable 
aud independent being, which has existed from eternity, 
without any external cause of its existence, must be aelf- 
existeut, that is, necessarily existing ; 4. What the substance 
or essence of that being, which is self-existent or necessarily 
existing, is, we have no idea, neither is it at all possible 
for us to comprehend it ; 5, That though the substance or 
essence of the self-existent being is itself absolutely incom- 
prehensible to us, yet many of the essential attributes of 
his nature are strictly demonstrable, as well as his existence, 
and, in the first place, that he must be of necessity eternal j 
6. That the self-existent being must of necessity be infinite 
and omnipresent, T. Must bo but one, 8. Must bo an 
intelligent being, 9. Must be not a necessary agent, but a 
being indued with liberty and choice, 10. Must of 
necessity have infinite power, 11. Must be infinitely wise, 
and 12. Must of necessity be a being of infinite goodness, 
justice, and truth, and all other moral perfections, such as 
become the supreme governor and judge of the world.” 

In order to establish his sixth proposition. Dr Clarke 
contends that time and space, eternity and immensity, are 
not substances but attributes, — the attributes of a self- 
existeiit being. Edmund Law, Dugald Stewart, I^ord 
Brougham, and many other writers, have, in consequence, 
represented Clarke as arguing from the existence of time 
and space to the existence of Deity. This is a serious 
mistake. The existence of an immutable, indepchdeut, 
and necessary being is supposed to be proved before 
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any reference is made bo the nature of time and space. 
Clarke has been generally supposed to have derived the 
opinion that time and space are attributes of an infinite 
immaterial aud spiritual being from the Scholium Geoierale, 
first published in the second edition of Newton’s PHneipia 
(1714). The truth is that his work on the Being aud 
Attributes of God appeared nine years before that Scholium.. 
The view propounded by Clarke may have been derived 
from the Midrasb, the Kabbalah, Philo, Henry More, or 
Cudworth, but not from Newton. It is a view difficult to 
prove, and probably few will acknowledge that Clarke has 
conclusively proved it. 

His theory as to the nature, foundation, and obligation 
of virtue is to the following effect. Things differ from 
one another in their natures. They necessarily, therefore, 
stand in different relations to one another. From these 
different relations of things there must arise an agreement 
or disagreement of some things to others, a fitness or 
unfitness of the application of different things one to 
another. Thus there is a fitness or suitableness of certain 
acts iu certain circumstances to certain persons and an 
unsuitableuess of others founded on the nature of things 
and persons, apart from all positive appointment whatso- 
ever. It is only imperfection or perversion of intelligence 
which can make the relations of things, and the fitness and 
unfitness involved in them, appear to be other than what 
they are. The fundamental truths of morals are absolutely 
and in themselves what they seem, no less than the truths 
of geometry. The obligation to virtue is involved in the 
very recognition of the moral relations which arise out of 
the necessary and eternal differences of things. It is 
impossible for us to apprehend them otherwise than as laws 
of reason which ought to guide our actions. Prior to all 
consideration of the divine will or law there is obligation ; 
and God, although under no necessity to create, must, 
having resolved to create, have respect to certain propor- 
tions, abstractly of eternal necessity, and, having resolved 
to act, must dotonninc His will according to otonial reason. 
His own law to himself is the law which lie has given to 
every rational being, and which Ho has saiictiouod by 
rewards and puuisluncuts. Those are a secondary source 
of obligation. 

This theory has been misunderstood and misrepvosouted 
in various ways, ffouffroy, AmMde Jacques, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Dr Thomas Brown, c&c., criticise it on the 
as.sumptioii that Clarke made virtue consist in conformity 
to tho relations of things universally, although the whole 
tenor of his argmuont 8lu)W.s him to have had iu view only 
conformity to such relations as belong to tho sphere of moral 
agency. We may admit, however, that hu might have pro- 
fitably insisted more ou the fact tliat tho relations and 
fitnesses spoken of arc those which afford a reason aud rule of 
action to tho will. In this respect tho doctrine of the di.stin- 
guishod Gernian''philosophor Horharb, which, while resolving 
morality into relations, lays stress ou tho fact that tlioHO 
relations are relations of will, may be regarded as an 
improvoment of that of Clarke. It is orroneous to ropreseu fc 
Olarko as confounding mabhomatical and moral relations, 
as overlooking that the relations involved iu morality must 
be diatinct from those involved in more truth, or aa moaning 
by the_ “ fitness ” which is cuuslitutivo of morality the 
adaptation of moans and ends. Iu reality, lie simply states 
aa analogy botwoon mathematical aud moral truths, a8Bi|ns 
to moral principles tho distinctive peculiarity of being 
related to the will, and being liable to be set aside;- aiul 
denotes by fitness the accordance of things with a standard 
by which they can be judged. 

When Clarke’s doctrine, that rectitude is a conformity to 
certain relations, has been accurately luiderstood, it cannot 
fail to be obvious that, although it must be vindicated from 
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laany of tlie objections wlilcb liave been urged against it, 
no one can justly regard it as more than the mere starting- 
point of a theory. It must be followed up by a great 
amount of research before it can approximate to what a 
theory should be. But there is no reason why it should 
not be followed up by research in various directions, nor 
why it should not he made much more precise and definite 
than it has yet been. The relations involved in morality 
may be compared with those involved in pure science, in 
utilityboth personal and general, and in beauty, and ought 
to be, for it is only thus that what is distinctive of them 
can be brought clearly and completely out. More, perhaps, 
than any other theory on the nature of virtue, the theory 
of relations suggests and implies the necessity of a minute 
scientific inquiry into how truth, beauty, utility, and good- 
ness are connected and distinguished. By Socrates and 
Wollaston truth and goodness, by Plato, Shaftesbury, and 
Herbart beauty and goodness, and by the selfish school and 
tho utilitarian school of moralists, utility and goodness, have 
been, if not identified, too nearly so, while there have been 
held errors as great although directly contrary to these, 
separating unnaturally goodness from truth, or from beauty, 
or from utility ; and it lies directly in the way of those 
who adopt tho iheoiy of relations to institute an investiga- 
tion into the whole subject of tho comioction of truth, 
beauty, utility, and goodness, so thorough and comprehen- 
sive as to show what is true and what erroneous in all these 
^ iews, and what are the resemblances and differences, the 
identities and distinctions, in the things themselves. 

As to tho biography of Clarke sco the Life by Bishop Hoaillcy, 
and Whistoii’s Jlisiorioal Memoirs, As to bis pbiloaophical, ethical, 
and theological tonots, there may he consulted Jlishop Law’s Jvquiru 
into the Ideas of Space, Time, dv., several works of Ih- .Tohn Balgny 
(referred to iii artiole Balouv), Dugald Hlcwart’.s Dmcrtation, 
Wir James Mackintosh's Lisso'tntion, Lord Brougham’.s DLii'ourse on 
Kataral Theology, Dr Turiou’s Matured Theology, ‘Wavdlaw’s 
Christian Ethics, Dr Chalmers’s Natural Tlieoloyy, .md lluiit’.s Itc- 
ligious Thought in England, passim, but parllruhirly in vol. ii. 
447™iJl:()7, and vol. iii, 20-29 and 109-115, ko. The mo.sl, elaborale 
(‘Hsay on his philosophy as a whole is, perhaps, that by Ihof. Zim- 
nu'rmaim in tho Denhsehriften d. k AJendemie der Wissensehafkn, 
J’h'il.'JIist. Glasse, Bd. xix., Vienna, 1870. It treats of English 
rationalism before Clarke, his lif<i, tlu^ general chavaeler orhi.s philo- 
sophy, his oriticiism of materialism, his defence of natural religion, 
Ids discussion with Leibnitz, and hi.s moral philosophy, (li. P.)] 

CLARKSOIT, Thomas (17G0-1846), was born on the 
2Bth March 1760, at Wisbeach, in Cambridgoshiro, where 
his father was hoad-mastor of the free grammar school. 
He was educated at St Paul’s School and at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, Having taken the first place among 
tho middle bachelors as Latin essayist, he succeeded in 1786 
in gaining a similar honour among the senior bachelors. 
Tho subject appointed by the vice-chancellor, Dr Peckhard, 
was one in which he was himself deeply interested — Anne 
liceat invitos in servitidem dare ? (Is it right to make men 
slaves against their will?) In preparing for this essay 
Clarkson consulted a number of works on African slavery, 
of which the chief was Bonezet’s Historical Survey of 
New Guinea ; and the atrocities of which he read affected 
him so deeply that he determined to devote all his energies 
to effect the abolition of the slave trade, and gave up his 
intention of entering the church. His first measure was to 
publish, with additions, an English translation of his prize- 
essay (June 1786). Ho then commenced to search in all 
quarters for information concerning slavery. He soon 
discovered that the cause had already been taken up to 
some extent by others, most of whom belonged to the 
Society of Friends, and among the chief of whom were 
William DDlwyn, Joseph Wood, and Granville Sharp. 
With the aid of these gentlemen, a committee of twelve 
•was formed in May 1787 to do all that was possible to 
effect the abolition of the slave trade. Meanwhile Clarkson 


had also gained the sympathy of Wilberforce, Whitbread, 
Sturge, and several other men of influence. Travelling 
from port to port, he now commenced to collect a large 
mass of evidence and much of it was embodied in his 
Summary View of the Slave Trade, and the Probable 
Gemsequences of its Abolition, which, with a number of other 
anti-slavery tracts, was published by the committee, Pitt, 
Grenville, Fox, and Burke looked favourably on the 
movement; in May 1788 Pitt introduced a parliamentary 
discussion on the subject, and Sir W. Dolben brought 
forward a bill providing that the number of slaves carried 
in a vessel should be proportional to its tonnage. A 
number of Liverpool and Bristol merchants obtained per- 
mission from the House to be heard by council against the 
bill, but on the 18th June it passed the Commons. Soon 
after Clarkson published an Essay on the Impolicy of the 
Slave Trade; and for two months he was continuously 
engaged in travelling that he might meet men who were 
personally acquaiuted with the facts of the trade. From 
their lips he collected a considerable amount of evidence ; 
but only nine could be prevailed upon to promise to appear 
before the privy council. Meanwhile other witnesses had 
been obtained by Wilberforce and the committee, and on 
the 12th May 1789 the former led a debate on the subject 
in the House of Commons, in which he was seconded by 
Burke and supported by Rtt and Fox. It was now the 
beginning of the French Eevolution, and in the hope that 
ho might arouse the French to sweep away slavery with 
other abuses, Clarkson crossed to Pans, where he re 
maiued six months. He found Necker head of the Govern • 
inent, and obtained from him some sympathy but little 
help. Mirabeau, however, with his assistance, prepared a 
speech against slavery, to be delivered before the National 
Assembly, and the hlarquis de la Fayette entered enthusi- 
astically into his views. During this visit Clarkson also 
met a deputation of negroes from St Domingo, who had 
come to France to present a petition to the National 
A.ssombly, desiring to bo placed on an equal footing with 
the whites ; but tho storm of the Eevolution permitted no 
substantial success to be achieved. Soon after his return 
home ho engaged in a search, the apparent hopelessness of 
which finely displays his unshrinking laboriousness and his 
passionate enthusiasm. He desired to find some one who 
had himself witnessed the capture of the negroes in Africa ; 
and a friend having met by chance a man-of-war’s-man who 
had done so, Clarkson, though ignorant both of the name 
and of the residence of the sailor, at once set out in search 
of him, and after many disappointments actually dis- 
covered him. His last tour was undertaken in order to 
form anti-slavery committees in all the principal towns. 
At length, in the autumn of 1794, his health, which had 
long been impaired by his uninterrupted exertions, gave 
way, and he was obliged to cease active work. He did 
not, however, entirely give up the cause. At the sugges- 
tion of Wilberforce and others, he occupied his time in 
writing a History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
which appeared in 1808, In 1818 he had an interview at 
Baris with tho emperor of Eussia, to whom he presented 
an address against the negro slave trade. He again visited 
the emperor during the conference of the European 
monarchB which was held at Aix-la-Ohapelle, and, through 
him, the address was also presented to the emperor of 
Austria and the king of Prussia. In 1823, the slave trade 
having been abolished in 1807, the Anti-Slavery Society 
was formed, and Clarkson was one of its vice-presidents. He 
was for some time blind from cataract; but several years 
before his death his sight was restored. He died at the 
age of eighty-six> at his patrimonial house, Playford Hall, 
Suffolk. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he published 
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tke Portraiture of Qualcerism (1806), Memoirs of Wil- | 
Uam Penn, (1813), Researches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal, 
and Bistorical (1836), intended as a Mstory of the inter- j 
ference of Providence for man’s spiritual good, and Stric- 
tures on several of the remarks concerning himself made in 
the Life of Wilherforce, in which his claim as originator of 
the anti-slavery movement is denied. See his Memoirs 
by Thomas Elmes and Thomas Taylor. 

CLAUBERG, John (1622-1665), one of the most 
noted of the immediate followers of Descartes, was born at 
SoHngen, in Prussia, in the year 1622. After travelling in 
Erance and England, he came to Leyden, where he studied 
philosophy under ^the Cartesian John Ray. He became 
professor of philosophy at Herborn, and afterwards at 
Duisburg, and was one of the earliest teachers of the 
new doctrines in Germany. Clauberg is justly celebrated 
as an exact and methodical commentator on his master’s 
writings ; but he was no mere commentator, and his specu- 
lations anticipate in a marked degree the subsequent course 
of thought in the Cartesian school. His theory of the 
connection between the soul and the body is hardly to 
be distinguished from that afterwards advanced by Male- 
branchej while his view of the relation which God holds 
to his creatures is a distinct foreshadowing of the pantheism 
of Spinoza. All creatures exist only through the continuous 
creative energy of the Divine Being, and are no more 
independent of his will than are our thoughts independent 
of us, — or rather less, for there are thoughts which force 
themselves upon us whether we will or not. Clauberg 
died at Duisburg in 1665. His chief works are — Be con- 
hmctione animce et corporis humani scriptum ; JSxercitationes 
centum de cognitione Dei et nostri ; Logim vetus et nova ; 
Initiatio philosophi, seu Bubiiaiio Cartesiana. He also 
wrote a commentary on Descartes’s Meditations. A com- 
j;)lete edition of his works in two vols. was published at 
Amsterdam in 1691. 

CLAUDE, Jean (1619-1687^, a famous Erench Protes- 
tant preacher and controversialist, was born at Sauvetat 
near Agen, where his father was a Protestant minister. 
He held for eight years the office of professor of theology 
ill the Protestant college of Nimes j but in 1661, having 
opposed a suggestion which was made at a pirovincial 
synod for reuniting Catholics and Protestants, he was 
forbidden to preach iu Lower Languedoc. On visiting 
Paris in order to appeal against this command, he became 
engaged in a controversy with Bossuet and Arnauld con- 
cerning the Eucharist, In 1662 he obtained a post at 
Montauban similar to that which he had lost ; hut after four 
years he was removed from it also. He next became 
pastor in Paris, where ho continued his controversy with 
Bossuet, On the revocation of the Edict of Hautes ho fled 
to Holland, and received a pension from the Prince of 
Orange. He continued to preach occasionally at the 
Hague till his death. 

His principal works are the lUpow anx deux ironies intitules 
La PerpMuiU de la Mi de I'fSflise CathoUque toxmhmt V Bucha/ristie 
(1065) ; Mponaeau Uvre deP. N'miet sur V Bttcharisiie (Id&S)", JD&fense 
de la Jt^formation, m awe prijugis Ugitiims ^ Nicole 

(1678) ; Plcmtes des Protestants ormllement opprimUs dam le 
Jloyai^ de France (f 686)', CFuvres posthumes (Amstertlajii, 1688), 
containing the Tr.aki de la Gomposition d’un Sermon, which was 
translated into English in' 1778. See biographies by Md^roii and 
Laderize. 

CLAUDE OF LoBEAiNi, or Clauds Gsl^b (1600-1682), 
the celebrated latidsca^e-painteV, was bom of very poor 
parents at iihe ' Villdge" of ' Ohamagne in, Lorraine. When it 
was discovered ttaVhh mMe no progeeiSs at school, he was 
apprenticiid, it is comffioniy said, ltd a piisiiri^^-coofc, but this 
is exirdlmBly dubious. * At* the ige of tiifblve, being left an 
orphan, he went to live at Freiburg with an elder brother, 
Jean'G’dlSe,' a wood-carver Of modeKite merit,' and tinder 
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him he designed arabesques and foliage, He afterwards 
rambled to Rome to seek a livelihood; but from his 
clownishness and ignorance of the language, he failed to 
obtain permanent employment. He next went to Naples, 
to study landscape painting under Godfrey Waals, a painter 
of much repute. With him he remained two years ; then he 
returned to Rome, and was domesticated until April 1625 
with another landscape-painter, Augustin Tassi, who hired 
him to grind his colours and to do all the household 
drudgery. His master, hoping to make Claude serviceable in 
some of his greatest works, advanced him in the rules of 
perspective and the elements of design. Under his tuition 
the mind of Claude began to expand, and he devoted him- 
self to artistic study with great eagerness. He exerted his 
utmost industry to explore the true principles of painting 
by an incessant examination of nature ; and for this purpose 
he made his studies in the open fields, where he very 
frequently remained from sunrise till sunset, watching the 
effect of the shifting light upon the landscape. He 
generally sketched whatever he thought beautiful or 
striking, marking every tinge of light with a similar colour ; 
from these sketches he perfected his landscapes. Leaving 
Tassi, he made a tour in Italy, France, and a part of 
Germany, including his native Lorraine, suffering numerous 
misadventures by the way. Karl Dervent, painter to the 
duke of Lorraine, kept him as assistant for a year ; and he 
painted at Nancy the architectural subjects on the ceiling 
of the Carmelite church. He did not, however, relish this 
employment, and in 1627 returned to Rome. Hero, 
painting two landscapes for Cardinal Bentivoglio, he earned 
the protection of Pope Urban VIIL, and rapidly rose into 
celebrity. 

Claude was not only acquainted with the facts, but also 
with the laws, of nature ; and Sandrart relates that he used 
to explain, as they walked together through the fields, the 
causes of the different appearances of the same landscape 
at different hours of the day, from the reflections or refrac- 
bious of light, or from the moruiug and evening dews or 
vapours, with all the precision of a natural philosopher. 
He elaborated his pictures with groat care ; and if any 
performance fell short of his ideal, ho altered, erased, and 
repainted it several times over. 

His skies are aerial and full of lustre, and every object 
harmoniously illumined. His distances and colouring are 
delicate, and his tints have a sweetness and variety till then 
unexampled. He frequently gave an uncomnnnon tender- 
ness to Ixis finished trees by glazing. His figures, however, 
are very' indifferent; hut lie wa.s so conscious of his 
doficioucy iu this respect, that ho usually engaged other 
I artists to paint them for him, among whom wore Ourtois 
and Filippo Lanri. Indeed, ho was wont to say that he 
sold his landscapes and gave away his figures. In order 
to avoid a repetition of the same subject, and also to detect 
the very numerous spurious copies of his works, ho made 
tinted outline drawings (in six paper b<joks prepared for this 
purpose) of all those pictures which were transmitted to 
different countries; and on the back of each drawing ho 
wrote the name of the purchaser. Those books ho namod 
Zibri di Yeriid. This valuable work has been ongravod 
and published, and has always been highly esteemed by 
students of the art of landscape. Claude died at Rome at 
the ago of oiglity-two, on the 2l8t of November 1682, 
leaving wealth, which was considerable, between his 
only surviving relatives, a nephew and niece. Mamy choice 
specimens of his genius may bo seen in the National Gallery, 
and in the LouVro ; the landscapes in the Altieri andColonna 
IWacfi® in Rome are also of especial celebrity. He himself 
regarded a landscape which he painted in the Villa Madama, 
bein^ a cento of various views with great abundance and 
variety of leafage, and a composition of Esther and 
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Aliasuerus, as Ms fiuest works ; the former lie refused to sell, 
although Cleineut IX. offered to cover its surface with gold 
pieces. He etched a senes of twenty-eight landscapes, fine 
impressions of which are greatly prized. Full of amenity, 
and deeply sensitive to the graces of nature, Claude has 
lung been deemed the prince of landscape painters, and 
indeed he must always be accounted a prime leader in that 
form of art, and in his day a great enlarger and refiner of 
its province. Within the last century, however, he has been 
vastly exceeded — in grasp, power, knowledge, subtlety, 
variety, and general mastery of all kinds — by many 
painters, one in one quality and another in another; in 
proof we need only name Turner, whose range, in com- 
parison with Claude’s, was as that of a continent to a 
canton, or a mountain to a hillock. 

Claude was a man of amiable and simple character, very 
kind to his pupils, a patient and unwearied worker; in his 
own sphere of study, his mind was stored (as we have 
seen) with observation and knowledge, but he continued 
au unlettered man till his death. (w. M. K.) 

CLAUDET, Antoine FiiANgois (1797-1867), an emi- 
nent photographer, was horn at Lyons. Shortly after the 
publication of Daguerre’s results (1839), Claudet, by the 
addition of bromide and chloride of iodine to the iodide of 
silver employed by the foriuGr discoverer, greatly acceler- 
ated the process of production. This, with the use of 
iodide of gold in fixing the ‘ imago, may be said to have 
completed the invoiitiou. In 1848 Claudet produced the 
photographornoter, an instrument designed to measure the 
intensity of photogenic rays ; and in 1849 he brought out 
the focimeter, for socuriiig a perfect focus in photographic 
portraiture. In ISfiO he received a modal from the Society 
of Arts and Manufactures for a machine to cut glass of any 
curvature of surface. This was followed in 1851, 1855, 
and 1802 by tlie medals awarded by the French and 
Englishunivcrsal exhibitions for emineneb in and discoveries 
connected with his profession, and in 1863 by his election 
into the Iloyal Society. In 1858 he produced the stereo- 
monosoope, in reply to a challenge from Sir David Brewster. 
Claudet, who was photographer in ordinary to Her Majesty, 
was_ also a cfecorl of the Legion of Honour, and had 
received tokens of adihiratiou and regard from Louis 
Philippe and tbe Czar Nicholas. 

OLATJDIANUS, OLAuniirs, the gifted poet who shed 
lustre on the lust decrepid era of Homan literature, was, 
as wo learn frenn himself (Ejiist. 1 ), an Egyptian by birth, 
and probably a native of Alexandria. It may be con- 
jectured from his name that he was of Homan extraction, 
and it is hardly possible that he should have acquired such 
mastery over the Ijatin language if it had not been familiar 
to him from his boyhood. We have, however, his own 
authority for the assertion that his first poetical composi- 
tions were in Greek, and that he had written nothing in 
Latin before 395 A.n. In that yoar he appears to have 
come to Home, and made his d^hut as a Latin poet by a 
panegyric on the consulship of Olyhrius and'Probinus,the 
first brothers not belonging to the imperial family who had 
over simultaneously filled the office of consul. This piece 
] (roved the precursor of the: series of panegyrical poems 
which compose the bulk of his writings. In 396 appeared 
the encomium on .the third consulship of the Emperor 
Honorius, and the epic ou the, downfall' of Hufinus, the 
unworthy minister of .Areddius at Constantinople. This 
revolution was principaUj^> effected, by the contrivance of 
Stilioho, the great s general . and' minister of HonoHus.’ 
Claudihii’S ' pdem 'appeam to have obtained his patronage, i 
or rathete perhaps that of ! his wife Serena, by whose in-i ' 
terpositlon the! poet 'was within a year'.ontWo enabled, 
to contract a Wbrtthiy marriage in Africa (Epiat. a). ■ Pre-t i 
vious to this event he had produced (398) bis panegyric} ' 


on the fourth consulship of Honorius, his epithalainium 
on the marriage of Honorius to Stilicho’s daughter, Maria, 
and his poem on the Gildonic war, celebrating the repres- 
sion of a revolt in Africa. To these succeeded his piiece 
on the consulship of Mallius Theodoras (399), the urn 
finished or mutilated invective against the Byzantine 
prime minister ■ Eutropius, in the same year, the epics on 
Stilieho’s first' consulship and on his repulse of Alarm 
(400 ^ aud 403), and the panegyric on the sixth con- 
sulship of Honorius (404). From this time all trace of 
Claudiau is lost, and he is generally supposed to have 
perished with his patron Stilicho in 408. It may, how- 
ever, be plausibly conjectured that he must have died in 
404, as he could hardly otherwise have omitted to celebrate 
the greatest of Stilicho’s achievements, the destruction of 
the barbarian host led by Hadagaisiis in the following 3?^car. 
Nor, on the other hand, is ground wanting for the surmise 
that he may have survived Stilicho, as in the dedication 
to the second book of his epic on the Rape of Proserpine, 
he speaks of his disuse of poetry in terms hardly reconcil- 
able with the fertility which, as we have seen, he displayed 
during his patron’s lifetime. From the manner in which 
Augustine alludes to him in his De CivitaU Dei, it may be 
inferred that he was no longer living at the date of the 
composition of that work, between 415 and 428. 

We have already enumerated Claudiau’s chief poems, to 
which only remain to he added a number of short descrip- 
tive piieces and epigrams, his lively Fesceimiues on the 
ernperor’a marriage, his panegyric on Serena, and the 
GiyantomacUa, a fragment of au unfinished epic. Several 
poems expressing Christian sentiments are undoubtedly 
spurious. There can be no question of his paganism, 
which, however, neither prevented his celebrating Christian 
rulers and magistrates nor his enjoying the distinction of a 
court laureate. We have his own authority for his having 
been honoured by a bronze statue in the forum, although 
the inscription on the pedestal which Pompoiiius Loetus 
professed to have discovered in the 16th century is almost 
certainly spurious. 

Claudian’s position in literature is unique. It is suffi- 
ciently remarkable that, after nearly three centuries of 
torpor, the Latin muse should have experienced any 
revival in the age of Honorius,' nothing less than amazing 
that this revival should have been the work of a foreigner, 
most surprising of all that a just and enduring celebrity 
should have been gained' by official 'panegyrics on the 
generally uninteresting transactions of an inglorious epoch. 
The first of these particulars bespeaks Claudian’s taste, 
rising superior to the prevailing barbarism, the second his 
command of language, the third his rhetorical skill. As 
remarked by Gibbon, “he was endowed with the rare and 
precious talent of. raising the meanest, of adorning the 
most barren, and of 'diversifying the most similar topics.” 
This gift is especially displayed in his poem on the down- 
fMl of Hufinus, where the punishment of a public male- 
factor is exalted to the dignity of an epical subject by the 
magnificence. 'of diction and the ostentation of supernatural 
machinery. The noble exordium, in which the fate of 
Hufinus is propounded as the vindication’ of divine justice, 
places the subject at once on a dignified level; and the 
council of the infernal' powers has afforded a hint to Tasso, 
and through him to Miltpn. The inevitable monotony of 
thepane^Hcs on Hoaoiius is relieved by just and brilliant 
expatiation on the'diities of a sovereign. In his celebration 
of Stilicho’s victories Glandian found a subject more worthy 
of ■ his powers, and some passages, such as the description 
of the 'flight of Alaric, and of Stilicho’s arrival at Romo, 
and the felicitous parallel between Ms triumphs and those 
joLMalrius/ira'nk.among the brightest ornaments of Latin 
[poetry. ' ' ClaudiaMs panegyric, however lavish and re- 
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gardlftss of veracity, is in general far less offensive than 
usual in Ms age, a circumstance attributable partly to his 
more reffned taste and partly to the genuine merit of his 
patron Stilicbo. He is a valuable authority for the history 
of bis times, and is rarely to be convicted of serious inaccu- 
racy in his facts, whatever may be thought of the colour- 
ing he chooses to impart to them. As correctly observed 
by his latest critic, Mr Hodgkin, he was animated by true 
patriotic feeling, in the shape of a reverence for Rome as 
the source and symbol of law, order, and civilization. 
Outside the .sphere of actual life he is less successful ; his 
Mape of Proserpine, though the beauties of detail are as 
great as usual, betrays his deficiency in the creative power 
requisite for dealing with a purely ideal subject. This 
denotes the rhetorician rather tha,n the poet, and in general 
it may he said that his especial gifts of vivid natural 
description and of copious illustration, derived from 
extensive hut not cumbrous erudition, are fully as appro- 
priate to eloquence as to poetry. In the general cast of his 
miud and character of hia writings, and especially in his 
faculty for bestowing enduring interest upon occasional 
themes, we may fitly compare him with Hryden, remember- 
ing that while Dryden exulted in the energy of a vigorous 
and fast-developing language, Clandiaii was cramped by an 
artificial diction, confined to the literary class. 

Oiandian’s works must have been carefuUy edited in his 
own time, for his epigrams include several short pieces 
evidently prepared for insertion in or rejected from poems 
of greater compass. The editio prweps was printed at 
Vicenza in 1482 ; the best subsequent editions are those 
by Gesuer (1769), Burmann (1760), and Jeep (1872). 
There is a complete English translation of little merit, by 
Abraham Hawkins (London, 1817), and a version of the 
Mape of Proserpine, by Dean Howard. Some excellent 
criticism on Claudian will be found in Professor Ramsay’s 
article in Smith’s Classical Dictionary, and in two lectures 
by Mr Thomas Hodgkin (Newcastle, 1876). (e. g.) 

CLAUDIUS, Appiijs Ojiotjs, a Roman patrician and 
author of the 4th century b.o. In 312 b.o. he was elected 
censor without having passed through the office of consul. 
Hia censorship was remarkable for the actual or attempted 
acMevement of several great, constitutional changes. Ho 
filled vacancies in the senate with men of low birth ; and 
when his list was rejected, and C. PJautius, liis colleague, 
resigned, he continued, in defiance of custom, to hold the 
office alone. He also retained it for five years, despite the 
iEmilian law, which limited tlie duration of its tenure to a 
year and a half. He transferred the charge of the public 
worship of Hercules in the Forum Boarium from the hands 
of the Politian gens to that of public slaves. He distributed 
the lihertini among all the tribes j and he further invaded 
the exclusive rights of the patricians by directing his 
secretary Ciieius Flavius (whom, though a freedman, he 
made a senator) to publish the legis aciiones and the list 
of dies fetsii (or days on which legal business could bo 
transacted). And lastly, he gained enduring fame by the 
construction of a road and an aqueduct, which — a thing 
unheard of before — he called by his own name. In tho 
year after his resignation of the censorship (307) he was 
elected consul In 298 he was made interrex j and in 
296, as consul, he led the army in Samnium, and the armies 
of the two consuls gained a victory over the Etruscans and 
Samnitas ; but he never triumphed, nor does his military 
career appear to have bean at all distinguished. Next 
year he was praetor, and he was once dictator. To the 
Ogulnian law admitting the plebeians to the offices of 
augur and pontifex he was strongly opposed j and his 
advocacy of the cause of the democracy seems to have ended 
with his censorship. His ambition, and his pride of race 
■were, however, accompanied by a passionate love of Boms. 


He was already blind and tottering with age when Cineas^ 
the minister of Pyrrhus visited him, but so vigorously did 
he oppose every concession that all the eloquence of Cineas 
was in vain, and the Romans forgot past misfortunes in 
the inspiration of his patriotism. The story of his blindness, 
however, may be merely a method of accounting for his 
cognomen. 

Appius Claudius Ceecns is also remarkable as the first 
of the Roman writers, both in verse and prose, of 
whom we know anything. He wrote a poem which is 
mentioned hy Cicero, but of wMch the remaining fragments 
are of the smallest, and a legal work entitled De 
UstirpaMonibus. Itis very likely also that he was concerned 
I in the drawing up of the Legis Actiones published by 
Flavius. His S&ntentice, which include the famous dictum 
' “Every one is the architect of his own fortunes,” were 
read by Pansetius, but are now lost. 

CLAUDIUS, Appius Ceassus, was, according to Livy, 
a patrician notorious for his pride and cruelty and his 
bitter hatred of the plebeians. Twice they _ refused to 
fight under him, and, fleeing before their enemies, brought 
upon him defeat and disgrace. He retaliated by decimating 
the army. At length they effected his banishment, hut he 
quickly returned, and again became consul. In the same 
year (451 3 . 0.) he was made one of the decemviri who nad 
been aippointed to draw up a code of written laws, and so 
carefully did he act during his first year of office that he 
was the only one of the ten who was re-elected. With 
Claudius at their head, the new decemviri appear to havo 
resolved on retaining permanent authority, but an outburst 
of popular feeling suddenly crushed their power. 
Enamoured of the beautiful daughter of tho plebeian 
centurion Virginius, Claudius attempted to seize her by an 
abuse of justice. One of his clients, Marcus Claudius, 
swore that she was the child of a slave belonging to him, 
and that she had been stolon by tho childlosH wife of tho 
centurion. Virginius was summoned from lhc army, but 
a private message was sent at the same Uiiio instructing 
the general to detain him. Tho first mossouger was more 
speedy than the second, and on the day of trial Virginius 
was present to expose the conspiracy. Still judgment was 
given according to the ©vidence of Marcus, and Ohuiduis 
commanded Virginia to bo given up to him. There was 
but one way of escape, and in despair, her father soizod a 
knife frotn a neighbouring stall and plunged it in hor 
side. The popular passion was deeply stirred, Virginius, 
with Tcilius, the betrothed lover of his daughkor, and 
Ninnitoriu.s, hor uncle, hurried to amuse the army ^ 
Horatius and Valerius put thomsolvos at tho hoad of the 
people. Tho decemviri wore overthrown; and Appius 
Claudius diod in prison, oithor by Ilia own hand or by that 
of the oxocutionor. Mmnmson rejects the view given as 
above by Livy, and is inclined to hold that Claudius, as 
decemvir, was the pretended champion of tho plebs, and 
that tho revolution which ruined him was a return of tho 
people to the rule of tho patricians, who are roproeentod by 
Horatius and Valerius. See apiiendix to vol i, of his 
History of Rome. 

CLAUDIUS, or Tibeeius Claudius Drusus Nieo 
Geemanious (10 B.o. — 64 tho first Roman emperor 

of the name, born at Lugdunum (Lyons), in 10 B.a, was the 
son of Drusus and Antonia, and grandson of Livia, tho wife 
of Augustus. Paralyzed and lame, and unable to speak 
with distinctaosfl, he was an object of scorn even to his 
mother; and tho natural diffidence and timidity of his 
character were iucrocsed by neglect and insult, till he was 
regarded as little bettor than an imbecile. Ilia time was 
spent chiefly in the society of servants, and devoted to the 
industrious pursuit of literature ; and until his accession he 
took no real part in pubUo affaire, though Caligula honoured 
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hitn with the dignity of consul. His first wife was Plautia 
Urgulanilla, wh.om, he divorced because he suspected her of 
designs against his life ; his second, uElia Petina, was also 
divorced; and his third was the infamous Valeria Messalina, 
In 41 A.D., on the murder of Caligula, Claudius was seized 
by the praetorians, and declared emperor. As soon as he 
gained resolution to assume the authority of his oflS.ce, he 
proclaimed an amnesty for all except Chaerea, the assassin 
of his predecessor, and one or two others. The account, 
however, of his painstaking government, his laborious 
persoual administration of justice, his conquest of Britain, 
his extension of thei?4s lionorum to the Gauls, his construc- 
tion of the Claudian aqueduct and the harbour of Ostia, are 
matters of history (see Eoman Histoey). The cruelties 
of his reign appear to have been due to the facility of 
character which placed him completely under the influence 
of his favourite freedmen, of whom the most conspicuous 
were Narcissus, Pallas, and Pol3'^bius, and of his wife, the 
vicious and shameless Messalina, whom he fondly loved 
and honoured. At length, according to the account of 
Tacitus, Messalina went through the ceremony of marriage 
with one of her lovers, and urged by her former confederate 
Narcissus, the emperor allowed her to be seized, and 
Narcissus put her to death. Sixetonius throws a some- 
what different light on the story, making it rather more 
probable, for he tells us that there was a rumour that the 
emperor desired and assisted in the marriage, because he 
had been warned by a soothsayer that the husband of 
Messalina was about to fall into misfortune. The next 
and fourth wife of Claudius w'as his niece Agrippina, a 
woman as criminal as any of her predecessors. She pre- 
vailed upon him to set aside his own son Britannicus in 
favour of Nero, her son by a former marriage ; and in 04 
A.D., that she might place the act beyond recall, she put 
the emperor to death by means of poison. 

Encouraged by Livy, as Suetonius asserts, and assisted 
by the freedmen who attended him, Claudius produced a 
history of Rome, coinmeiiciug with the battle of Actium 
(31 B,o.), iu 41 books, a defence of Cicero against Asinius 
Pollio, memoirs of his own life, and, in Greek, a history of 
Carthago and a history of Etruria ; but none of his writ- 
ings have come down to us. Ho introduced three new 
letters into the Latin alphabet — the digamma, the if/, and 
another not now known ; but they appear to have been 
dropped at his death. 

The principal authority for the life and times of Claudius 
is the Amiah of Tacitus, iu .whose high-coloured pictures 
there is much that gives rise to a suspicion of exaggera- 
tion. Suetonius and Dion Cassius are even less trustworthy. 

CLAUDIUS, Maboxjs AtrKBLitrs, Goxhioits, the second 
of the Roman emperors of the name of Claudius, was born 
in Illyria or Dardauia in the first half of the 3d century. 
On account of his military ability he was placed in 
command of an army by Decius ; and Valerian appointed 
him general on the Illyrian frontier, and ruler of the pro- 
vinces of the lower Danube. During the reign of Gallienus, 
he was called to Italy in order to crush Aureolns and, on 
the death of the emperor (268 a.p.) he was chosen as his 
successor, in accordance, it was said, with his express desire. 
He enjoyed great popularity, and, as far as we can now 
judge, he appears to have been a man of considerable ability 
and strength of character. The account of his reign belongs 
to tbo history of Rome. 

CLAUDIUS, Matthias (1743-1816), a German poet, 
otherwise known by the mm de plume of Asmus, was born 
in 1743 at Rheinfeld, near Lubeck, and studied at Jena. 
With ttie exception of a short time in 1776 and 1777, 
when he held- the office of superior commissioner or Ob‘er- 
landcommissar at Darmstadt, he spent his life in the httle 
town of Wandsbeck, near Hamburg, for which he had 
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conceived so strong an attachment that he would not accept 
any appointment which required him to settle elsewhere. 
Here he earned his first hterary reputation by the publica- 
tion, from 1770 to 1775, of a weekly periodical called the 
WandsbeeJeer Bote or Wandshech Messenger, in which he 
gave to the world a large number of prose essays and poems 
of various kinds. They were written in very pure and simple 
German, and appealed to tlie popular taste ; in many there 
was a vein of extravagant humour or even burlesque, while 
others were full of quiet meditation and solemn sentiment. 
In his later days, perhaps through the influence of 
Klopstock, with whom he had formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance, Claudius became strongly pietistic, and the graver 
side of his nature was alone permitted to display itself. 
Instead of firing the German heart with a Bheinweinlied, 
or shaking the German sides with a Wenn Jemmid exne Reist 
thit, he translated the works of Saint Martin and Fdnelon. 
At the same time, lie thought it no harm to publish a com- 
plete collection of his writings, under the whimsical title 
of Asmus omnia sua secum portans, oder Sammtliclie Werlce 
des Wandshecker Bothen, 8 vols. 177 4-1 81 2. His biography 
has been written by Herbst (Gotha, 1857) ; and Kahle has 
given us Claudius und Hebei (Berlin, 1864). 

CLAVIJO, Buy Gonzalez le, a Spanish traveller of 
the 16th century, whose narrative is the first important 
one of its kind contributed to Spanish literature. He was 
a native of Madrid, and belonged to a family of some an- 
tiquity and position. On the return of the ambassadors 
Solomayor and Palazuelos from the East, Henry III. deter- 
mined to send another embassy to the court of Timur, 
who had just risen, to power, and for this purpose ho 
selected Clavijo, Gomez de Salazar, and a master of theo- 
logy named Fray Alonzo Paez de Santa Maria. They sailed 
from Seville in May 1403, touched at the Balearic Isles, 
Gaeta, and Rhodes, spent some time at Constantinople, 
sailed along the southern coast of the Black Sea to Trebi- 
zond, andproceededinland, probablybyEtclamazin,Tabreez, 
Tehran, and Meshud, to Samarcand, where they were well 
received by the conqueror. Their return was safely accom- 
plished, and they landed in Spain iu 1406. Olavqo proceed- 
ed at once to the court, at that time in Alcala de Henares, 
and served as chamberlain till the king’s death in the follow- 
ing year ; ho then returned to Madrid, and lived there in 
opulence till his own death in April 1412. He was buried 
ill the chapel of the monastery of San Francisco, which ho 
had rebuilt at great expense. His itinerary was first 
published in 1682 at Seville, by Argote de Molina, with 
the title of Historia del gran Tamorlan e itinerario y 
eimrracion del viage y relacion de la embaxada que Rvy 
Gonzalez de Clavijo le hizo , — the editor appending “ a 
short discourse,” for the better intelligence of his author. 
Another edition was brought out at Madrid in 1782, by 
Antonio de Sancha ; and from this an English translation 
was prepared by Clements Markham, and published by the 
Hakluyt Society in 1860. The identification of a great 
number of the places mentioned by Clavijo is a matter of 
considerable difficulty, and has given rise to some discussion 
(see Khanikofs list in Geographical Magazine, 1874). A 
short account of his life is given by Alvarez y Baena in the 
Hijos dU Madrid, vol. ix. 

CLAY, Heney (1777-1862), a celebrated American 
politician, born near Richmond, iu Virginia, on the 12th 
April 1777, was the son of a Baptist minister, who died 
when Henry was only five years old. His youth was con- 
sequently spent in some hardship, and for a time he worked 
on a farm ; but at the ago of fifteen he obtained a situation 
in the office of the clerk of the Court of Chancery. Having 
gained some influential friends, he began in. 1796 to study 
law under Robert Brooke, the attorney-general. In 1797 
he was admitted to the bar, and in the end of that year he 
Y. — 103 
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commenced to practise in Lexington. His great power of 
iiiiluenciug a jury soon brought him a flourishing practice j 
and liaxlng taken a prominent part in the discussions as to 
the constitution which was drawn up for the State of 
Kentucky, he was in 1803 chosen member of the Legisla- 
ture of that State. Three years later he became for a few 
months member of the Senate of the United States. In 
the next year he again look his seat in the Legislature of 
Kentucky, of which in 1808 he was appointed speaker. 
It was during this session that he challenged a fellow- 
member, who had attacked Mm warmly in debate. The 
meeting took place two shots were fired, and both parties 
were slightly wounded. In 1811 he became at once 
member for the first time and speaker of the House of 
Congress, and he subsequently held the latter position four 
times. All his energies were now devoted to bringing 
about a declaration of war with Great Britain, and main- 
taining the contest with all the vigour possible. At the 
end of the war (1814) he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners who was sent to Ghent to conclude the treaty of 
peace, and it was he who caused the erasure of the clause 
allowing Great Britain to navigate the Mississippi. During 
bis visit to Europe he spent two months at Paris, enjoying 
the society of which Mme. de Stael was the queen. On 
bis return to America be was again made speaker of Con- 
gress. . In 1824 be allowed himself to be nominated for the 
office of president ; hut the election did not give to any one 
the required majority, and the decision between the three 
who bad obtained the greatest number of votes had to be 
made by Congress. Olay, who bad been fourth on tbe list, 
gave bis support to Quincy Adams, whence arose bis second 
duel, that with John Eandolph, in which neither was hurt. 
Under Adams Clay accepted the post of secretary of state. 
In 1832 he was agwn candidate for the presidency, and 
again unsuccessfully; and in 1844 be was nominated for 
the third time with a similar result. He now retired from 
]inblic life; but in 1848 he was again called into tbe 
Senate ; and in 1850 be carried a bill, which sought to 
avert the great battle on the slavery question. In 1861, 
however, the weakness of his health prevented him from 
taking any part in public life ; and on the 29 th July of tbe 
next year be died. On receiving tbe news of Ms death 
Congress adjourned ; next day orations in bis praise were 
delivered in both bouses ; and tbe day of bis funeral was 
observed in New York and in all the chief towns of the 
State to which he belonged. 

Henry Olay commenced Ms political career in 1799 by 
attempting to persuade the State of Virginia to abolish 
slavery. He never, however, made any attempt to free tbe 
whole country from tbe system ; indeed tbe effect of Ms 
policy (and the most important of his measures wore those 
concerning slavery) was to maintain it. His name is con- 
nected with tbe ‘'Missouri Compromise,” which, while 
abolishing slavery in all other States north of lat. 36° 30', 
permitted it in Missouri, and with several other measures 
sanctioning slavery in tbe slave States. Plis bill of 1860, 
nicknamed tbe “ omnibus bill,” provided that New Mexico 
and Utah, the States newly acquired from Mexico, 
should be left to their own discretion as to slavery, and 
that California should be received into the Union as a 
slave State ; while, on the other hand, slavery should bo 
prohibited in Columbia. Another most important feature 
of Clay’s policy was the desire to free America from 
European control, which led him to advocate, in some of 
Ms most powerful speeches, tbe recognition of the independ- 
ence of the South American republics which had revolted 
from Spain. Tbo part be took in tbe war with England 
has been already noticed. His action with regard to the 
tariff was not uniform; in 1832 bo proposed to reduce 
gradually a largo number of duties, but afterwards be 
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I more than once sought to make it more protective. 
Though first opposed to the establishment of a national 
bank, he subsequently spoke vigorously in its favour. For 
some time he was president of the Colonization Society. 
See tbe edition of Ms speeches and writings, with a life 
by Calvin Colton (1857 and 1864). 

CL AZOMEN AH, now Kelisman, a town of Ionia, and a 
member of tbe Ionian Dodecapolis, or Confederation of 
Twelve Cities, on tbe Gulf of Smyrna, about 20 miles from 
that city in a south-west direction. It stood originally on 
tbe isthmus connecting tbe mainland with tbe peninsula on 
which were Erytlirm and other towns of note ; but the 
inhabitants, alarmed by tbe encroachments of tbe Persians, 
abandoned tbe continent and removed to one of the small 
islands of the bay, and there established their city in 
security, This island was connected with the mainland 
by Alexander the Great by means of a pier, the remains of 
which are still visible. Though Clazomenae was not in 
existence before tbe arrival of the lomans in A,sia, its 
original founders were only partly lonians, tlio groat pro- 
portion being Pbliasiaus and Cleoiimans. It romuiiicd for 
some time subject to the Athenians, but about tbo middle 
of tbe Peloponnesian war it revolted. After a brief re.sist- 
ance, however, it again acknowledged tbo Athenian 
supremacy, and repelled the Lacodmmonians when they 
attempted to gain possession of the town. Under the 
Romans Clazoinenm was included in tho province of A, sin, 
and enjoyed an immunity from taxation. Tho site of tho 
city can still be made out, in the neighbourhood of Vourla, 
but nearly every portion of its ruins has boon removed. 
Anaxagoras the philosopher was born in Olazomonm, 499 

B.C. 

CLEANTHES, a Stoic philosopher, born at Assoa in 
Asia Minor, about 300 b.c., was originally a boxer. Ho 
first listened to the lectures of Cratc.s the Cynic, and then 
to tho.se of Zeno, the Stoic, supporting himself meanwhile 
by working all night as wator-carrior to a gardener. Jlis 
apparent idleness aroused suspicion, and ho was Bummoned 
before the Areopagus ; but when bis story became known 
the court offered him a present of ton miuse, which ho 
refused to accept, llis power of patient endurance, or 
perhaps Ms .slowness, earned him the title of tho Ass ; 
but such was the ofatooin awnkonod by liis high moral 
qualities that, on tho death of Zeno in 263, ho bocamo tlie 
loader of tbe school. He still, however, continued to 
support himself as before by the labour of bis own bands. 
Among Ms pupils were his Hncce.s,st)i', Ohrymppu.s, and 
Antigonus, king of Macedun, from wliom he aoccjited 2000 
rainae. The story of his death, which took place about 220 
or 226 B-O., is thus rolatod. Being troubled by an nicer, 
he bad been directed to fast for a short time, but wluoi 
that time had expired, ho still refused to cat on tho ground 
that he was now half-way on tho road to death, and need 
not take tbo trouble of twice performing tbo journey. 

Cloaaitliea protlnocd vory Httle that wan original, though ho wroto 
some fifty works, of which fraginunts liavo (‘omo down to us, Tim 
principal is tho largo portion of tho Ifynm b Jiipiicr which Iuih 
been preserved in Slohtieus. Ho rogardod tho sun aa the ahodo oT 
God, tho intelligent providonc(5, or (in accordanuo witli Stoical 
materialism) the vivifying firo or rothor of tho univorw. Virtue, 
ho taught, is life according to nature ; hutploamiro ia nob according 
to nature. Ho also originated n now theory as to tho individual 
oxistenco of tho human soul ; for ho hold that the degree of its 
vitality after death depends upon Iho degree of its vitality in this 
life. The principal fragments of Cloauthos's worbs aw oontftkied 
in Diogenes Laertius and Stoboeus ; somo may be found In Oicero 
and Senoca. See iSollor, Mjdawrmm, mA and 

Ritter, 0esc!iiciUe der Milosc^hU. 

OLEAROHUS, a Spartan general of the 6tb century b.o. 
After serving in the Hellespont and at tbo battle of Cyziems, 
be became harmost of Byzantium ; but, during bis absence, 
tbe town was surrendered, and bo was consequtotlj 
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puuislied by a fine. He contiiiueclj however, to be employed 
in matters of importance ; but at length, after being sent 
into Tliiace to protect the Greek colonies, he was recalled 
by the Ephors, He refused to obey, and made himself 
master of Byzantium. Being driven thence, he visited the 
court of Cyrus, for whom he levied a little army of Greek 
mercenaries, which he led on the famous Expedition of the 
Ten Thousand. He was the only one of the Greeks who 
was acquainted with the real intention of Cyrus ; and it 
was not till they had proceeded too far to retire with safety 
that he made known the object for which they had been 
collected. He commanded a division of his countrymen in 
the battle of Ouiiaxa (401 n.o.) ; and he led them on their 
difficult return journey till, being treacherously seized hy 
Tissaphernes, he was sent to th^e court of Artaxerxes, 
where he was put to death. 

CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS. The little we know 
of Clemens Alexaiidrinus is mainly derived from his own 
works. The earliest writer after himself who gives us any 
information with regard to him is Eusebius. The only 
points on which his works now extant inform us are his 
date and his in structors. In the Stromata, while attempting 
to show that the Jewish Scriptures were older than any 
writings of the Greeks, he invariably brings down his dates 
to the death of Commodus, a circumstance which at once 
suggests that he wrote in the reign of the Emperor Severus, 
from 193 to 211 a.d. (see lib. i. cap. xxi. 140, p. 403, 
Potter’s edition). The passage in regard to his teachers 
is corrupt, and the sense is therefore doubtful (Strom., lib. 
i. cap. i. 11, p. 322, P.) 

“This treatise,” ho .says, Riieahiiig of tlie Stromata, “has iiotlieon 
eontriyed for more display, nut mcinorauda are treasured U]) in it 
for my old age to he a remedy for forgetfulness, — an imago, truly, 
and an outline of those clear and livinjj discourses, and those men 
truly lilossed and noteworthy 1 was inlvilegod to hear. One of these 
was in Greece, the louxati, tlio other was m Magna Greecia ; the one 
of them was from Coalo Syria, the other from Kgypt; hut there were 
others in the I'lasi, one of whom lielonged to tlio Assyrians, hut 
the other was in Pahistino, originally a Jow. The last of those 
whom 1 mot was first in power. On falling in with him I found 
rest, having traokod him while ho lay concealed in Egypt. He 
was in truth the Hiialiau hee, and, plucking the flowers of the 
pro])hetio and apostolic meadow, he produced a wonderfully pure 
Iniowledgo in tho souls of the listeners.” 

tSoino have siippoftod that in this passage seven teachers 
are named, others that there arc only five, and various con- 
jectures have boon hazarded as to what persons wore meant. 
Tho only one about whom conjecture has any basis for 
speculating is tho last, for Eusebius states (Ilisi. JiJccl, v. 
11) that Clemont made mention of Pantsenus as his teacher 
in tho ITypoty'pom, The reference in this passage is plainly 
to one whom ho might well designate as his teacher. 

To the information which Clement here supplies subse- 
quent writers add little. By Eusebius and Photins he is 
called Titus Flavius Clemens, and " the Alexandrian ” is 
added to his name, Epiphanius tells us that some said 
Clemont was an Alexandrian, others that he was an 
Athenian (Hcer,, xxxii. 6), and a modern writer imagined 
that he reconciled this discordance hy the supposition that 
he was bom at Athens, hut brought up at Alexandria. 
We know nothing of his conversion except that he passed 
from heathenism to Christianity. This is expressly stated 
by Eusebius (Prmp. Mvangel, lib. ii. cap. 2), though it is 
likely that Eusebius had no other authority than the works 
of Clement. These works, however, warrant the inference. 
They show a singularly minute acquaintance with tiie 
ceremonies of pagan religion, and there are indications that 
Clement himself had been initiated in some of the 
mysteries (Protrept, cap. ii. sec. 14, p. 13, P.). There is 
no means of determining the date of his conversion. He 
attained the position of presbyter in the church of 
Alexandria (Eus,, Hist. Peel,, vi. 11, and Jerome, Pe Yir. 
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III., 38), and became the successor of Pantsenus in the 
catechetical school of that place. Among his pupils were 
Origen (Eus,, Hist. Peel., vi. 7) and Alexander, bishop 
of Jerusalem (Eus., Hist. Peel, vi. 14), How long he 
continued in Alexandria, and when and where he died, are 
all matters of pure conjecture. The only further notice of 
Clement that w'e have in history is in a letter written 
in 211 by Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, to the 
Antiochians, and preserved by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl,, vi. 
11). The words are as follows: — “This letter I sent 
through Clement the blessed presbyter, a man virtuous and 
tried, whom ye know and will come to know completely, 
who being here by the providence and guidance of the 
Hulcr of all strengthened and increased the church of the 
Lord.” A statement of Eusebius in regard to the per- 
secution of Severus in 202 (Hist. Eccl., vi. 3) would 
render it likely that Clement left Alexandria on that 
occasion. It is conjectured that he went to his old pupil 
Alexander, who was at that time bishop of Flaviada in Cap- 
padocia, and that when his pupil was raised to the see of 
Jerusalem Clement followed him there. The letter implies 
that he was known to the Antiochians, and that it was 
likely he would bo still better known. Some have con- 
jectured that he returned to Alexandria, but there is not 
the shadow of evidence for such conjecture. 

Eusekius and Jeroino give us lists of tho works which Clement 
loft hchind him. riiotius has also described some of them. They 
are as follows: — 1, itf.hs "EfWrjvas xd'yos d •xBorpeirriKSs, A lloviatm'ij 
Address to the Greeks. 2. 6 •TraiSayuyds, The Tutor, in three 
book.s. 3. Srpto/iaTefi, or Ikdeh-u-orh, in eight books, 4. rls 6 
cr(o(’4p,evos •irX.oiitnos, Who is the Mich Man that is Saved ? 5. Eight 
books of ''riroTi>7r<i(reis, Adimhraiions or Outlines. 6. On the Pass- 
over. 7. Discourses on Fasting, 8. O 71 Slander. 9. Exlmiation to 
Patience, or to the Newly Ba 2 ttized. 10. 'J'he Kwvtiv iKicKrjoiaariK^s, 
tlio Mule of the Ghnreh, or io those who Judaixe, a woik dedicated 
to Alexander, bishoii of Jenisalem. 

Of those, the iirsl four have come down to us complete, or nearly 
I'ompleto. Tho first three form a series, Tho Hortatory Address 
to the Greeks is an aiipeal to them to give iq) th(5 worship of their 
gods, and to devote themselves to the worship of the one living 
and ti'ue God, Clement exhibits the absurdity and immorality of 
tho stories told with regard to tho pagan deities, the emclties per- 
petrated in their worship, and the utter uselessness of bowing down 
before images made by hands. He at the same time shows thr 
Greeks that their own greatest i)hilosophcrs and poets recognized 
the unity of tho divine being, and had caught glimpses of the true 
nature of God, hut that fuller light had been thrown on this subject 
by the Hebrew prophets. Ho replies to tho objection that it was 
not right to abandon the customs of tlieir forefathers, and iioiiits 
them to Christ as their only safe guide to God. 

The Pccdogogue is divided into three books. In the first 
Clement discusses the necessity for and the true nature of the 
Pffidagogus, aad shows how Christ as the Logos acted as Piedagogus, 
and still acts. In the second and third books Clement enters into 

I iarticulai’S, and explains how the Christian following the Logos or 
leaaon ought ki behave in the various circumstances of life— -in 
eating, drinking, furnishing a house, in dress, in the relations of 
social life, in the care of the body, and similar coneerns, and con- 
cludes with a general clcsoription of the life of a Christian. Ap- 
pended to the Peedayogw arc two hymns, which are, in fdl 
probability, the production of Clement, though some have con- 
30 cturedtnatthey were portions of the church service of that time. 

Stromata, or rather Srpeo/aaTejr, are coverlets made out of 
miscellaneous pieces of cloth. The title is used by Clement to 
designate a miscellaneous collection of materials, and Clement’s 
work is unquestionably of tliis nature. It is impossible to rive a 
brief account of its varied contents. Sometimes he discusses riiron- 
ology, sometimes philosophy, sometimes poetry, entering into the 
most mdnute critical and chronological details; but one object 
runs through all, and this is to show what tlie tiue Christian GnosLic 
is, and what is his relation to philosophy. The work was in eight 
books. The first seven are complete. Tho eighth now extant is 
really an incomplete treatise on logic. Some cntica have xriected 
this book as spurious, since its matter is so different from that of 
‘the rest. Otliers, however, have held to its genuineness, because 
in a Patch-work or Book of Miscellanies tho difference of subject is 
no sound objection, and because Photius seems to l»ve regarded 
oui' present eighth liook os genuine (Phot., C 9 d, 111, p. 89b, B«ker), 
The treatise Who is the Mich Man that is Saved t is an admirable 
exposition of the nanativo contained in St Mark’s Gospel, x. 
17--31. It was in all probability preached. 
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" The Hypotyposss l\a\-e not oome down to n^s. Gassiodoriis tians- 
latedthem into Latin, freely altering to suit his own ideas of 
orthodoxy. Both EuseMus and Pliotins describe the work. It was a 
short sommentary on all the hooks of Scripture, including some of 
the apocryphal works, such as the Epistle of Barnabas and the Kere- 
lation of Peter. Photius speaks in strong language of the impiety ot 
some opinions in the book {JBm., cod. 109, p. 89a, Bokker) but lus 
statements are such as to prove conclusively that he must have had 

,7 r\T /^l«vy^Qa^■Tr ■micnnflArcf.rtnn 


a corrupt copy,°orreld”veif careiessly, or grossly misunderstood 
Clement. Notes in Latin on the first e 
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Clement. JN otes in Latin on me iirst epistle of Peter, the epistle 
of Jude and the first two of John have come down to us, hut 
whether they are the translation of Oassiodoms, or indeed a ti'an.s- 
lation of Clement’s work at all, is a matter of dispute. 

The treatise on the Passover was occasioned by a work of Melito 
on the same subject Two fragments of this treatise were given 
by Petavius, and are contained in the modern editions. 

We know nothing of the work called The Eodcsiastical Canon 
from any external testimony. Clement himself often mentions the 
KKvcJ;/, and 'defines it as the agreement and harmony 
of the law and the prophets with the covenant deliveied at the 
appearance of Ohiiat {Strom., -vi. cap. xv. 125, p. 803, P.). 3No doubt 
this was the subject of the treatise. Jerome and Photius call the 
work Ecclesiastical Ganom, hut this seems to be a mistake. 

Of the other treatises mentioned hy Eusebius and-ferome nothing 
is known. A. fragment of Clement, q^uoted by Antomua Melissa, 
is most probably taken from the treatise on slander. 

Besides the treatises mentioiiedby Eusebius, fragments of treatises 
on Providence and the Soul have been preserved. Mention is also 
made of a work by Clement on the Prophet Amos, and another on 
Definitions. j. 

In addition to these Clement often speaks of his mtcnlion to 
write on certain subjects, but it may well be doubted whether m 
most cases, if not all, he intended to devote separate treatises to 
them. Some have found an ahusioii to the treatise on the Soul 
already mentioned. The other subjects are Marriage (yajaiKbs \6yos), 
Continence, the Duties of Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons, and widows, 
Prophecy, the Soul, the Transmigration of the Soul and the Devil, 
Angels, the Origin of the World, First Principles and the Divinity of 
the Logos, Allegorical Inteipretation of Statements made witli icgavd 
to Gofs anger and similar affection.s, the Dmty of the Church, and 
the Eesurreetion. ^ i i 

Two works cirs iucorporatod in tlie editions of Cleineut ■wJin'li ore 
not mentioned by himself or any ancient writer. They are ia ruv 
&eod6rov Ka\ rys hparoXitcys Kokovfxhps didaa-KaXlas Kara rovs 
OhaXsvryop XpQvovs lirtro/tat, and rm itpoptjTMUv ^Kkoyol. 
The first, if it is the work of Clement, must bo a book merely of 
excerpts, for it contains many opinions which Clement opposed. 
Mention is made of Pantsenus in the second, and some have thought 
it more worthy of him than the first, Others have regarded it as a 
work similar to the first, and derived from Thcodonis. 


Clement occupies a profoundly interesting position in tire 
history of Christianity. He is tlie first to bring all tbo 
culture of tbe Greeks and all the speculations of llio 
Ohriatian heretics to bear on the exposition of Christian 
truth. He does not attain to a systematic exhibition of 
Christian doctrine, but ho paves the way for it, and lays the 
first stones of the foundation, In some respects Justin 
anticipated him. He also was well acquainted with Greek 
philosophy, and took a genial view of it j but he was not 
nearly so widely read as Clement. The list of Greek 
authors whom Clement has quoted occiqnes upwards of 
fourteen of the quarto pages in Fabricius's Mhliotheca 
Crma. He is at home alike in the epic and the lyric, the 
tragic and the comic poets, and his knowlodgo of the prose 
writers is very extensive. He made a special study of the 
philosophers. ‘Equally miuirte is his knowledge of the 
systems of the Christian herotica, A.nd in all cases it is 
plain that ho not merely read but thought deeply on the 
questions which the civilixation of the Greeks^ and the 
various writings of poets, philosophers, and heretics raised. 
Ho pondered on all ho read that he might gain a clearer 
insight into the truth. But it was in the Scriptures that 
he found his greatest delight. He believed them to contain 
the revelation of God's wisdom to men. Ho quotes all 
the books of the Old Testament except Ruth and the Song 
of Solomon, and amoug.st the sacred writings of the Old 
Testament he evidently included the Book of Tobias, the 
Wisclom of Solomon, and Ecclesiaaticus. He is equally 
Ml in his quotations from the Hew Testament, for he 


quotes from all the books except the epistle to Philemou, 
the second epistle of St Peter, and the epistle of St James, 
and he quotes from the pastor of Hennas, and the epistles 
of Clemens Romaims and of Barnabas, as inspired. He 
appeals also to many of the lost Gospels, such as those of 
the Hebrews, of the Egyptians, and of Matthias. 

Hotwithstanding this adequate knowledge of Scripture, 
tbe modern theologian is disappointed to find very little of 
what he deems characteristically Christian. In fact Olemmrt 
regarded Christianity as a philosophy. The ancient philo- 
sophers sought through their philosophy to attain to a 
nobler and holier life, and this also was the aim of Chiis- 
. tianity. The difference between the two, in Clement’s 
judgment, was that the Greek pHlosoiihers had only 
glimpses of the truth, that they attained only to fragments 
of the truth, while Christianity revealed in Christ the 
absolute and perfect truth. All the stages of the world’s 
history were therefore preparations leading up to this full 
revelation, and God’s care was not confined to the Hebrews 
alone. The worship of the heavenly bodies, for instance, 
was given to man at an early stage that he might rise from 
a contemplation of these sublime objects to the worship of 
the Creator. Greek philosophy in particular was the pre- 
paration of the Greeks for Christ. It was the schoolmaster 
or poedagogue to lead them to Christ. Plato was Moses 
atticizing. Clement varies in his statement how Plato 
got his wisdom or his fragments of the Reason. SometimoB 
he thinks that they came direct from God, like all good 
things, but he is also fond of maintaining that many of 
Plato’s best thoughts were borrowed from the Hebrew 
prophets ; and he makes the same statement in regard to 
the wisdom of the other philosophers, But however this 
may be, Christ was the end to which all that was true in 
philosophies pointed. Christ himself was tho Logos, the 
Reason. God tho Patlior was ineffable. Tho Son alone 
cim manifest Him fully. He is tho Reason that pervades 
tho universe, that brings out all goodness, that guides all 
good men. It was through poa.sessing somewhat uf this 
Reason that the philosophers attiviuodto any truth and 
goodness ; but in Christians He dwells more fully and 
guides them through all tho porplexitioa of life. It is easy 
to see that thus clootrinoin regard to Olaiat may bo misoon 
struod. If Jesus wore the Reason, thus visible in all good- 
ness, how could there be a real difference between Him and 
tbe Father, or how could Ho really become incarnate'! 
Photius, probably on a careless reading of Clement, argued 
that ho could not have bolievod in areal incarnation. But 
the words of Clomont aro quite i)roci.so niul thoir meaning 
iadi«i)iUablo. Ho boliovod in a ])ei'Houal God different from 
the uuivorao. lie boliovod in a personal Bon of God who 
was tho Reason and Wisdom uf (lad : and ho boHuved that 
this Sou of God really became incaruato. The object of 
His incarnation and death was to free man from his sins, 
to load him into tho path of wisdom, and thus in the end 
elevate him to tho po.siliion of a god. But man’s salvation 
was to be gradual. It began with Mth, jmssed from that 
to love, and ended in full and coiupleko knowledge. 
There could be no faith without knowledge. But the 
knowledge is imperfect, and the Cliriatian was to do many 
things in simple obedience without knowing tho reason. 
But he has to move upwards continually until ho at length 
dues nothing that is evil, and he knows fully tho reason 
and object of what ho does. Ho thus bocennos the true 
Gnostic, but he can become tho true Gnostic only by oon- 
tomplation and by tho practice of what ia right He has 
to free himself from tho power of passion. He has to give 
up all thoughts of pleasure. Ho must prefer goodnosa in 
the rai(bt of torture to avil with unlimited pleasure, He 
has to resist tho temptations of the body, keeping it under 
strict control, and with tho eyo of the soul undiwmed by 
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corporeal wants and impulses, contemplate God tlie supreme 
good, and live a life according to reason. In other words, 
he must strive after likeness to God as He reveals himself 
in his Reason or in Christ. Clement thus looks entirely 
at the enlightened moral elevation to which Christianity 
raises man. He believed that Christ instructed men before 
He came into the world, and he therefore viewed heathenism 
with kindly eye. He was also favourable to the pursuit of 
all kinds of knowledge. All enlightenment tended to lead 
up to the truths of Christianity, and hence knowledge of 
every kind not evil was its handmaid. Clement had at 
the same time a strong belief in evolution or development. 
The world went through various stages in preparation for 
Christianity. The man goes through various stages before 
lie can reach Christian perfection. And Clement conceived 
that this development took place not merely in this life, 
but in the future through successive grades. The Jew and 
the heathen had the gospel preached to them in the world 
below by Christ and His apostles, and Christians will have 
to pass through processes of purification and trial after 
death before they reach perfect knowledge and perfect 
bliss. 

The beliefs of Clement have caused considerable difference 
of opinion among modern scholars. Ho sought the truth 
from whatever quarter he could gel it, believing that all 
that is good comes from God, wherever it ho found. He 
belongs, bhereforo, to no school of philosophers. Some 
have insisted that ho was an eclectic. Daeline has tried to 
show that he was Neo-X^latonic, and Reiukens has main- 
tained that he was essentially Aristotelian. His mode of 
viewing Christianity does not fit into any classification. It 
is the result of the period in which ho lived, of his wide cul- 
luvo and the simimcity and noble purity of his character. 

ft is needless to say that his books well deserve study j 
but the study is not smoothed by beauty of stylo. Clement 
<lespised ornament. Ho wished to avoid everything that 
might seem to deceive. He thought also that it was quite 
possible to throw pearls before swine, and that care should 
bo taken to prevent this by digressions and difficulties 
which only the earnest student would encounter. Ho is 
singularly simple in his character. In discussing marriage 
lie refuses to use any but the plainest lairguage. A 
euphemism is with him a falsehood. But he is temperate 
in his opinions ; and the practical advices in the second and 
third books of the Pwdaoogm are romaikably sound and 
moderate. Ho is not always very critical, and he is 
passionately fond of allegorical interpretation j but these 
were the faults of his age. 

All early writers speak of Clement in the highest terms 
of laudation, and he certainly ought to have been a saint 
in any Church that reveres saints. But Clement is not a 
saint in the Roman Church. Ho was a saint up till the 
time of Benedict XIV., who road Photius on Clement, 
believed him, and struck the Alexandrian’s name out of the 
calendar. The Pope was unquestionably wrong; and 
many Roman Catholic writers, though they yield a practical 
obedience, have adduced good reason why the decision of 
the Pope should be reversed (Cognat, p. 451). 

The editions of Clemen t’.s work'i are hy (1) Petrus Victoms, 
1560; (2) Syllnirg, 1692: (3) lleiusius, 1016 ; (4) Pronto Ducaens, 
1029, 1641, 1688 ; (6) Totter, London, 1716 (this was by far the 
Ik'hL edition, imd has fovnuul the basis of subsennent editions ; it 
was reprinted at Venice, 1767, and in Gallandi’s Biblioikem, in 
Oberthtir, and in Migno’a Ciirsns Palnlogics Grcccw); (6) Klotz, 
Leipsic, 1831 ; (7) W. Dindorf, O.xford, 1869. There are separate 
editions of Qiiifi dives sahe/uv by Ghislar, Combefisins, Pell, Ittig, 
Segw, and Lindner. 

TO4 Writings that discuss Clement arc voiy numer'ous. Xotico 
is taken of mm by cccle.sia.sticnl historians, and by the historians of 
Christian literature, among whom Thumper, Permaneder, and Konto- 
gones deserve speeM mention. There are monograjdis on dement 
and liis doctrine by J. and P. Tribbechovius, jBieleke, Quorike, 
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Hofstede de Groot, Daeline, Lentzen, Reinkens, Reuter, Laemmer, 
DupeiTon, Cognat, Lipsms, Muller, and Freppel, by Miss Corn- 
wallis in her Sniall Books on Groat Subjects, PTo. vii., and by Bishop 
Kaye. Clement’s works have been translated in Clark’s Ante-Mcene 
Christian Library, by the Rev. W. 'Wilson. (J. D.) 

CLEMENT, the name borne by fourteen Popes. 

Clement I. (Clemens Romanus). See Apostolic 
Fathers, vol. ii. p. 195. 

Clement II. (Suidger, a Saxon, bishop of Bamberg) was 
uhancellor to the Emperor Henry III., to whom he was 
indebted for his elevation to the Papacy upon the abdication 
of Gregory VI. (December 1046). His short pontificate 
was only signalized by the convocation of a council in 
which decrees were enacted against simony. He died in 
October 1047, and was interred at Bamberg. 

Clement III. (Paulino Scolari, bishop of Prseneste) was 
elected Pope in December 1187, and died in March 1191. 
He succeeded shortly after his accession in allaying the 
discords which had prevailed for half a century between 
the Popes and the citizens of Rome, in virtue of an agree- 
ment by which the latter were allowed to elect their 
magistrates, while the nomination of the governor of the 
city remained in the hands of the Pope. He incited 
Plenvy II. of England and Philip Augustus to undertake 
the third crusade, and introduced several minor reforms in 
ecclesiastical matters. 

Clement IV. (Gui Foulques, archbishop of Narbonno) 
was elected Pope in February 1266. Before taking orders 
lie had been successively a soldier and a lawyer, and in the 
latter capacity had acted as secretary to Louis IX. of France, 
to whoso influence he was chiefly indebted for his elevation. 
At this time the Holy See was engaged in a conflict with 
Manfred, the usurper of Naples ; and Clement, whose elec- 
tion had taken place in his absence, was compelled to repair 
to Italy in disguise. He immediately took steps to ally 
himself with Charles of Anjou, the French pretender to the 
Neapolitan throne, who marched into Naples, and having 
defeated and slain Manfred in the groat battle of Eeneveuto, 
established himself firmly in the kingdom. Clement is 
said to have disapproved of the cruelties committed by 
Charles, and there seems no foundation for the charge of 
his having advised the latter to execute the unfortunate 
Conradin, the last of the church’s hereditary antagonists 
of the house of Hohenstaufen. His private cliaraclor 
\va.i unexceptionable, and he is especially commended for 
his indisposition to promote and enrich his own relatives. 
He also did himself great honour by Ms encouragement 
and protection of Roger Bacon. He died in November 
1268, and was buried at Viterbo, where he had resided 
throughout his pontificate. 

Clement V. (Bertrand de Goth, archbishop of Bordeaux) 
is memorable in history for his suppression of the order of 
the Templars, and as the Pope who removed the seat 
of the Roman see to Avignon. He was elected in June 
1305, after a year’s interregnum occasioned by the disputes 
between the French and Italian cardinals, who were nearly 
equally balanced in the conclave. According to Villani he 
had bound himself to subserviency towards the French 
monarch by a formal agreement previous to his elevation ; 
however this may be, it is unquestionable that he condncteci 
himself throughout his pontificate as the mere tool of that 
monarch. His first act was to create nine French cardinals. 
The removal of the seat of the Papacy to Avignon (1308) 
might seem palliated by the factious and tumultuary con- 
dition of Rome at the period, but it proved the precursor of 
a long “ Babylonish captivity,” in Petrarch’s phrase, and 
marks the point from which the decay of the strictly 
Catholic conception of the Pope as universal bishop is to 
be dated. The guilt or innocence of the Templars is one 
of the most difficult of historical problems, the discussion 
of which belongs, however, to the history of the order. 
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Clement may liave acted conscientiously in Ms suppression I 
o£ an order wMch. had heretofore been regarded as a main 
bulwark of Christianity, bub there can be little doubt that 
his principal motive was complaisance towards the king of 
Fiance, or that the latter was mainly actuated by pealousy 
and cupidity. Clement’s pontificate was also disastrous 
for Italy. The Emperor Henry VII. entered the country, 
established the Visconti in hlilan, and was crowmed by 
Clement’s legates in Eome, but was unable to maintain 
himself there, and died suddenly, leaving great part of Italy 
in a condition of complete anarchy. The dissensions of 
the Roman barons reached tbeir height, and the Laterau 
palace was destroyed in a conflagration. Other remarkable 
incidents of Clement’s reign are his sanguinary repres- 
sion of the heresy of Fra Dolcino in Lombardy and his 
promulgation of the Clementme Constitutions in 1313. He 
died, leaving an inauspicious character for nepotism, 
avarice, and cunning, in April 1314:. He was the first 
Pope who assumed the triple crown. 

Clement VI. (Pierre Roger, archbishop of Rouen), the 
fourth of the Avignon popes, was elected in May 1342. 
Like his immediate predecessors, he was devoted to 
France, and he further evinced his French sympathies 
by refusing a solemn invitation to return to Rome, and by 
purchasing the sovereignty of Avignon from Joanna, 

- queen of Naples, for 80,000 crowns. The money was 
never paid, but Clement may have deemed that he gave 
the queen a full equivalent by absolving her from the 
murder of her husband. The other chief incidents of his 
pontificate were his disputes with Edward HI. of England 
on account of the latter’s encroachments on ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, his excommunication of tlio Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria, his negotiations for reunion with the Eastern 
Church, and the commencement of Rionzi’s agitation at 
Rome. He died in December 1352, leaving the reputation 
of “ a fine gentleman, a prince munificenfc to profusion, a 
patron of the arts and learning, but no saint” (Gregor- 
ovius ; see also Gibbon, chap. 6G). 

Clement VII. (Giulio de’ hledici), the must unfortunate 
of the Popes, was the sou of Giuliauo de’ Medici, assassinated 
in the conspiracy of the Pazzi, and consequently nephew of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and cousin of Pope Loo X. Upon 
the latter’s accession to the Papacy, Giulio became his 
principal minister and confidant, especially in the mainten- 
ance of the Medici interest at Florence. At Leo’s death, 
Cardinal Medici, though unablo to gain the Papacy for 
himself or his ally Fames o, took a loading part in 
determining the unexpected election of Adi’ian VI., to 
whom he succeeded in the next conclave (November 
1023). Ho brought to the Papal throne a high reputa- 
tion for political ability, and possessed in fact all the 
accomplishments of a wily diplomatist, but the circum- 
stances of the times required a man of far different mould. 
His worldliness aucl lack of insight into the tendencies of 
his age disqualified him from coini)rehondiug the great 
religious movement which then convulsed tlie church; 
while his timidity and indecision no le.ss disabled him fi’oin 
following a consistent policy in secular affairs. At first 
attached to the imperial interest, he was terrified by the 
overwhelming success of the emperor in the battle of Pavia 
intojoining the other Italian princes in a league with France. 
This policy in itself was sound and patriotic, but Clomont’s 
zeal soon cooled ; by his want of foresight and unBeasonable 
economy he laid himself open to an attack from the turbu- 
lent Roman barons which obliged him to invoke the media- 
tion of the emperor. When this danger seemed over ho 
veered back to his former engagements, and ended by 
drawing down upon himself the host of the imperialist 
general, the Constable Bourbon, who, compelled to satisfy 
his clamorous mercenaries by pillage, embraced the 


opportunity of loading them against Romo. Tho city wnis 
assaulted aud sacked ou May 5, 1027, and Clement, who 
had displayed no more resolution in his militaiy than in his 
political conduct, was shortly afterwards obliged to surrender 
himself together with the castle of St Angelo, where he had 
taken refuge. After six mouths' captivity he was released 
upon very onerous conditions, and for some years subse- 
quently followed a policy of subserviency to tho emperor, 
endeavouring on the one hand to iuducc him to act wiili 
severity against the Lutherans in Germany, and on tho 
other to elude his demands for a general council. Ono 
momentous consequence of this dependence on Charles V. 
was the breach with England occasioned by Clement’s 
refusal, justifiable in point of principle, but dictated by no 
higher motive than Ms fear of offending the emperor, to 
sanction Henry VIII. ’s divorce from Catherine of Aragon. 
Towards the end of his reign Clement once more gave 
indications of a leaning towards a French alliance, which 
w'as jirevented by Ms death in September 1534, As a man 
he possessed few virtues aud few vices ; as a pontiff' ho did 
nothing to disgrace the church and nothing to restore its 
lustre ; hi.s adroitness and dexterity as a statesman were 
counteracted by his suspicion and irresolution ; his 
administration affords a proof that at eventful crises of the 
world’s history mediocrity of character is more disastrous 
than mediocrity of talent. 

Clement VIII. (Ippolito Ahlobrandini) was electod in 
January 1092. Tho most remarkable ovout of his reign 
was the reconciliation to tho church of Homy IV. of Franco 
after long negotiations cari’ied on with groat dexterity by 
Cai'diual D’Ossat, Europe is principally indebted to this 
Pope for the peace of Vervims (1098), which put au end to 
the long contest between France and Rpuin. Cleniout alHi> 
annexed Ferrara to tho States of the Cluireh upon tho 
failure of tho line of Esto, the last addition of importance to 
the Pope’s temporal dominioms. The execution of Giordano 
Bruno, February 17, 1600, is a blot upon au othorwisti 
exemplary i)oiitificato, Olenienb was au able ruler aud a 
sagacious statesman, tho general object of whoso policy was 
to froo tho Papacy from its undue dopondonco upon !i:!piun. 
The conforcnces to deterinino tho questions of graeo and 
free will, controvortod between Ihe Jesuits and DuininicaiiH, 
were commenced under him, but be wisely abstained from 
pronouncing a decision. Ho died in, March 1606, leaving 
a high character for prudence, munificence, and capacity for 
business. His reign is especially distinguished by tlu^ 
number and beauty of his medals. 

Clement IX. (Giulio Rospigli().si) was elected Pope in 
June 1667. Nothing remarkable oecurrud under his short 
administration beyond the temporary adjustnumt of tlm 
disputes between tho Roman see and those prelates of the 
Uallicau church who had rofuaecl to join in condemning tlie 
■writings of Jansonius. Ho died in December 1609. 

Clement X. (Emilio Altiuri) was elected in April 1 670, 
at tho ago of eighty. His years and infirmities led him t(^ 
devolve tho charge of tho government upon his nephew, 
Cardinal Altieri, whoso intorforenco with tho privileges of 
ambassadors occasioned disputes in which tho Pope wnw 
obliged to yield. Little else of importance occurred during 
liis reign, which terminated in July 1 076. 

Clement Xr. (Giovanni Francesco Albant) was elevated 
to tho pontificate in November 1700, and died in March 
1721. The most memorable transaction of his adminis- 
tration was the publication in 1713 of the bull UniffmUtis, 
which so greatly disturbed tho peace of tho Qallioan church. 
By this famous document 101 propositions extracted from 
the works of Quesuel were condemned as heretical, and as 
identical with propositions already condemned in the 
writings of Janseuius. The resistance of many French 
ecclesiastics and the refusal of tho French parliaments to 
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register the bull led to controversies extending through the 
greater part of the 18th century. Another important 
decision of this Pope’s was that by which the Jesuit 
missionaries were forbidden to take a part in idolatrous 
worship, and to accommodate Christian language to pagan 
ideas under plea of conciliating the heathen. The political 
troubles of the time greatly embarrassed Clement’s relations 
with the leading Catholic powers, and the moral prestige of 
the Holy See suffered much from his compulsory recognition 
of the Archduke Charles of Austria as king of Spain. 
His private character was irreproachable j he was also an 
accomplished scholar, and a patron of letters and science. 

Clement XII. (Lorenzo Corsini) was Pope from July 
1730 to February 1740. Plis first act was the trial and 
condemnation of Cardinal Coscia, guilty of malversation 
under his predecessor. N othing else of importance occurred 
under his administration, during the greater part of which, 
according to some historians, he was afflicted with blindness. 
He was the first pontiff who condemned the Freemasons. 

Clement XIIT. (Carlo Eezzonico, bishop of Padua) was 
elected in July 1768. Notwithstanding the meekness and 
affability of his character, his pontificate was disturbed by 
perpetual contentions respecting the investiture of Parma, 
and subsequently by the demands of France, Spain, and 
Portugal for the suppression of tlio Jesuits, Clement 
w^armly espoused the cause of the order in an apostolical 
brief issued in 1706. The pressure put upon him by the 
Catholic powers, however, was so strong that ho seemed 
about to give way, w’hen, having convoked a consistory Lo 
receive his decision, he died suddenly, February 3, 1769, 
not without suspicion of poison, 

Clement XIV. (Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio Ganganelli), 
the, best and most calumniated of the popes, was born in 
1706, and was originally a Franciscan monk. Having 
acquired a groat ropuLatioii as a preacher, ho became the 
friend and coiifidaui of Pope Benedict XIV., and was 
lu'oaiod a cardinal by his successor. Ho was elected Pope 
on May 19, 17(59, after a conclave oxtromoly agitated by | 
the intrigues and pretensions of the Catholic sovereigns, 
who wore resolved to oxcludo every candidate favourable 
to the Josuils. Thoiner has satisfactorily vindicated 
(Janganolli from the charge of having given a formal 
pledge on this subject. He may probably have leant to 
the views of the Catholic powers, but if so his motive was 
widely different from the subservience which had induced 
his predecessor Clement V. to gratify Philip the Fair by 
the suppression of the Templars. The broach between the 
temporal and the spiritual authorities had become threaten- 
ing, and the guiding principle of Clement’s policy was 
undoubtedly the reconciliation of the European sovereigns, 
whoso alienation threatened to produce the results which 
we have soon accomplished in our own times. By yielding 
the Papal pretensions to Pama, ho obtained the restitution 
of Avignon and Bonevento, and in general ho succeeded in 
placing the relations of the spiritual and the temporal 
authorities on a satisfactory footing. Whether from scruple 
or poHoy he proceeded with great circumspection in the 
suppression of the Jesuits, the decree to this effect not 
being framed until November 1772, and not signed until 
July in the following year. This memorable measure, which 
takes rank in history as the most remarkable, perhaps the 
only really substantial, concession ever made by a Pope to 
the spirit of his ago, has covered Clement’s memory with 
obloquy in his own communion. There cannot be any 
reasonable doubt of the integrity of his conduct, and the 
only question is whoilior ho acted from a conviction of the 
pemioious charaotor of the Society of Jesus, or merely from 
a sense of expediency. In either cose Ms action was 
abundantly justified, and to allege that though beneficial 
to the world it was detrimental to the church is merely to 
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j insist that the interests of the Papacy are not the interests 
of mankind. His work was hardly accomplished ere 
Clement, whose natural constitution was exceedingly 
vigorous, fell into a languishing sickness, generally and 
plausibly attributed to poison. No conclusive evidence 
of this, however, has been produced ; and it is but just to 
remark that poison would more probably have been 
administered before the obnoxious measure had been taken 
than when it was already beyond recall. Clement expired 
on September 22, 1774, execrated by the Ultramontane 
party, but regretted by his subjects for his excellent 
temporal administration. No Pope has better merited 
the title of a virtuous man, or has given a more perfect 
example of integrity, unselfishness, and aversion to 
nepotism. Notwithstanding his monastic education, he 
approved himself a statesman, a scholar, an amateur of 
physical science, and an accomplished man of the world. 
As Leo X, indicates the manner in which the Papacy 
might have been reconciled with the Eenaissance had the 
Reformation never taken place, so Ganganelli exemplifies 
the type of Pope which the modern world might have 
learned to accept if the movement towards free thought 
could, as Voltaire wished, have been confined to the 
aristocracy of intellect. In both cases the requisite 
condition was unattainable ; neither in the 16th nor in the 
18th century has it been practicable to set bounds to the 
spirit of inquiry otherwise than by fire aud sword, and 
Ganganelli’s successors have been driven into assuming a 
position analogous to that of Paul IV. and Pius V. in the 
ago of the Reformation. The estrangement between the 
secular and the spiritual authority which Ganganelli strove 
to avert is now irreparable, and his pontificate remains .an 
exceptional episode in the general history of the Papacy, 
and a proof how little the logical sequence of events can 
he modified by the virtues and abilities of an individual. 
The history of Clement’s administration has been written 
in a spirit of the most violent detraction by Oretineau- 
Joly, and perhaps too unreservedly in the opposite spirit 
by Father Theiner, the custodian of the archives of the 
Vatican. Theiner calls attention to the disappearance of 
many documents which have apparently been abstracted 
by Clement’s enemies, Qanganelli's familiar correspondenco 
has been frequently reprinted and is much admired for its 
elegance and urbanity. (e. g.) 

CLEMENT, FuANgois (1714-1793), a French historian, 
was born at Br(5z(S, near Dijon, and was educated at the 
Jesuit College at Dijon. At the ago of seventeen he 
entered the society of the Benedictines at Saint Maur, and 
worked with such intense application that at the age of 
twenty-five he was obb’ged to take a protracted rest. Ho 
now resided in Paris, where he wrote the 11th and 12th 
vols. of the Jlistoire liUh'ain de la France, CliSment also 
revised the dev^ijierhs dates (1783-92), The king 
appointed him on the committee which was engaged in 
publishing maps, acts, and other documents connected with 
French history, and the Academy of Subscriptions chose 
him as a member. He was engaged in preparing another 
edition of the Art de rh'ijier les dates, which was to include 
the period before the Christian era, when he died suddenly 
of apoplexy at the ago of sixty-nine. (The work was 
afterwards brought down from 1770 to 1827 by Do 
Courcelles and D’Urban.) 

CLEMENTI, Muzio (1762-1832), an Italian pianist 
and composer, was born at Rome in 1762. His father, a 
jeweller, encouraged bis son’s musical talent, which was 
evinced at a very early age. Buroni and Cordicelli were 
his first masters, and at the ago of nine dementi’s theoretical 
and practical studies had advanced to such a degree that 
ho wm able to compobo successfully for the position of 
organist at a church . He continued hi s contrapuntal studies 
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under Garpini, and at the age of fourteen wrote a mass 
which was performed in public and excited universal admira- 
tion. About this time Beckforcl, the author of Vaiheh, per- 
suaded Clementi to follow him to England, where the young 
composer lived in retirement at one of the country seats of 
his protector in Dorsetshire up to 1770. In that year he 
first appeared in London, where his success both as a com- 
poser and pianist was rapid and brilliant. In 1777 he was 
for some time employed as conductor of the Italian opera, 
but he soon afterwards left London for Paris. Here also Ms 
concerts were crowded by enthusiastic audiences, and the 
same success accompanied Clementi on an artistic tour to 
Southern Germany and Austria which he undertook about 
1780, At Yienna he was received with high honour by 
the Emperor Joseph II., in whose presence he met Mozart, 
and sustained a kind of musical duel with him. His 
technical skill proved to he equal if not superior to that of 
his great rival, who on the other hand infinitely surpassed 
him by the passionate beauty of his rendering. Such 
seems to have been the opinion of most of the witnesses of 
this remarkable meeting, and it is confirmed to some extent 
by the two musicians themselves. Apropos of the connec 
tion of these great men the fact may be mentioned that one 
of the finest of dementi’s sonatas, tliat in B flat, shows an 
exactly identical opening theme with Mozart’s overture to 
the Flauto Magko, also that at the concert given by the 
Philharmonic Society in commemoration of dementi’s death, 
the German composer’s liecordare was the chief item of the 
programme. Soon after his meeting with Mozart, Clementi 
returned to London, where he continued for the next twelve 
years his lucrative occupations of fashionable teacher and 
performer at the concerts of the aristocracy. Healso started 
a pianoforte manufacturing firm of his own, and the 
commercial shrewdness characteristic of his nation greatly 
contributed to the lasting success of the business. Amongst 
his pupils on the pianoforte during this period may bo 
mentioned John Field, the composer of the celebrated 
Nocturnes. In his company Clementi paid, in 1804, a 
prolonged visit to the large cities of the Continent, including 
Paris, Vienna, St Petersburg, and Berlin. At the Prussian 
capital he made a prolonged stay, and there counted 
Meyerbeer among his pupils. Ho also revisited his own 
country after an absence of more than thirty years. In 
1810 Clementi returned to London, but refused to play 
again in public, devoting the remainder of his life to 
composition. Several symphonies belong to this time, 
and were played with much success at contemporary 
concerts, but none of them seem to have been published. 
His intellectual and musical faculties remained unimpaired 
up to his death, which took place at Evesham, Worcester- 
shire, March 9, 1832. Clementi has been called the 
father of pianoforte playing,” and it cannot bo denied 
that the modern style of execution owes a great deal to 
his teaching and example. His tecliniqxie is described as 
all hut unequalled at his time, and remarkable even 
according to our present advanced notions. Moscheles, a 
pianist of a very different school, gives a nvid description 
of the effect produced by dementi’s playing. At a dinner 
given in his honour in 1828 the composer was induced 
to play once more to a larger audience. Smart, Cramer 
(another of dementi’s pupils), and I,” Moscheles writes in 
his diary, "conducted Mm to the piano. Every one’s 
expectation is raised to the utmost pitch, for Clementi 
has not been heard for years, He improvises on a theme 
of Handel and carries us all away to the highest enthusiasm. 
His eyes shine with the fire of youth, those of Ms hearers 

grow humid dementi’s playing in his youth was 

marked by a most beautiful legato, a supple touch in lively 
passages, and a moat unfailing technique. The remains of 
these qualities could still be discovered and admired, but 


the most charming things were the turns of his improvisa- 
tion full of youthful genius.” Amongst his compositions 
the most remarkable are 60 sonatas for pianoforte, and 
the great collection of Fhides called Grad^is ad Parnassum. 
As a work of instruction combining absolute artistic beauty 
with the highest usefulness for the purposes of teaching 
and self-practice the Gradus remains unrivalled. 

CLEOBTJLUS, one of the Seven Sages, was son of 
Evagoras, and a native of Lindus, which town he ruled, 
though whether as monarch or as head of a republic is 
uncertain. He was distinguished for his strength and hia 
handsome person, for the wisdom of Ms sayings, the 
acuteness of his riddles, and the beauty of his lyric poetry. 
Diogenes Laertius quotes a letter in which Cleobulus invites 
Solon to take refuge with him against Pisistratus ; and 
this would imply that he was alive in 560 b.o. He is said 
to have held advanced views as to female education, and 
he was the father of the wise Cleobuliue, whoso riddles 
were not less famous than his own. 

CLEOMENES (KXeo/aeVi??), the name of three kings of 
Sparta, the 16th, 25th, and 31st of the Agid line. The 
second of these does not call for particular notice. 

Cleomenes I. succeeded as one of the two joint kings 
about 619 B.O. He led a Spartau force to Athens in 510 
to aid the Alcmseouids and their followers in the expulsion 
of Hippias. He was called in subsequently to support tho 
oligarchical party there, headed by Isagoras, against the 
party of Glisbhenes. He forcibly expelled from tho city, 
on a technical charge of iiollution, no loss than 7000 
families, and established an entirely new constitution, 
transferring tho government from tho old senate to 300 of 
the oligarchical party. Eventually, however, ho and his 
small force were blockaded by their opponent’s in tho 
Acropolis, and forced to capitulate and to quit tho city. 
On Ms return home ho at once raised a force of f^parfcans 
and allies in order to avenge his failure, and to establish a 
despotism at Athens in tho person of Isagoras. But when 
the expedition had reached Elousis on its march, not only 
some of thesubject-allies but also liisbrobhor-kingDoinaratus 
(of the Proclid junior branch) refused to proceed further, 
and he had to return without eUbcting his object. When 
the Ionian colonies revolted from Persia, in 600, their 
leader Ari.stagoras came to seek aid from Sparta. 
Cleomenes was at first inclined to entertain the tempting 
offers of Asiatic conquest which tho Ionian, in his eagerness 
to secure the alliance, laid before him. But when 
Aristagoras, in reply to his questions, was forced to confess 
that Susa, the Persian capital, was no loss tlian three 
months’ journey inland from the sea, tho king was startled, 
and bade Ms visitor quit Sparta before sunset. The 
Ionian then tried to bribe him ; and as his offers mounted 
higher and higher, his little daughter Qorgo, some eight or 
niuo years old (afterwards tho wife of Leonidas) said, 

" Father, go away, or tho stranger will corrupt you,” 
Such at least is the story told by Herodotus, though Grot® 
doubts its authenticity. 

During a local war between flparta and Argos, Cleomenes 
by a stratagem defeated tho Argivo forces near Tiryns. 
Those who escaped from the battle took refuge in a 
consecrated grove, which was set on fire by order of 
Cleomenes, and no loss than 6000 men, the flower of the 
Argive citizens, are said either to have been killed in the 
battle, or to have perished in the flames, —a loss ffom 
which Argos was veiy long in recovering. For some 
reason he did not pursue hia victory, hut returned at 
once to Sparta, to the great dissatisfartioa of hia own 
people. One legend relates that the city of Argos was 
successfully defended against him by its women. 

“When Darius (491) sent heralds to demand the sub- 
mission of all the Greeks, and the inhabitants of jEgIna 
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liad consented to give the tributary “ earth and water,” 
Gleomenes proceed^ to the island to punish its treachery 
to the national cause. His fellow-ldng Demaratus, who 
was always jealous of him, privately encouraged the iSgine- 
tans in their resistance, and the feud between the two 
became so bitter, that Gleomenes brought up an old charge 
of illegitimacy against his colleague, and succeeded in 
driving him into exile. Eetributive fate very soon overtook 
himself ; he was convicted of having procured the deposi- 
tion of Demaratus by tampering with the priestess of the 
Delphian oracle, and had to retire for safety into Thessaly, 
and thence into Arcadia. There he endeavoured to raise 
war against Ms countrymen, who in their alarm were weak 
enough to recall Mm. His renewed reign was not long. 
He soon after showed symptoms of madness, attacking 
violently with his staff those who came to him for audience. 
Some attributed tMs derangement to a habit of hard drinking 
which had grown upon him ; others saw in it the just 
punishment of Ms impiety, both in his intrigues with the 
oracle at Delphi, and in the burning of the sacred grove at 
Argos and the massacre of those who had taken sanctuary 
thorc. At length he had to be placed in close confinement, 
when he persuaded the .slave who had charge of Mm to 
bring him a knifo, with which he deliberately slashed him- 
self to pieces. 

Cluomioni'M III. tho last of the Agid line, succeeded 
2‘iO B.O., — a king of strong and determined character, 
who wished to restore at Sparta tho old constitution and 
discipline of Lycurgus, and to destroy the Achaean League. 
Ho met Aristomachus, tho " captain ” of the League, with 
a force of 6000 men against 26,000 at Palantium, but 
tho Achmans, even with this advantage, declined the 
engagement. Tho next year ho defeated them in a great 
battle at tho foot of Mount Lycooum. He found active 
oppononts at Sparta in the Ephors, whose anomalous 
authority ho held to have been gradually usurped in 
derogation of tho royal prerogative, alTccting dangerously 
tho indopoudonco of tho kings, and which it was therefore 
his groat object to crush. I lo succeeded in this at laat hy 
an unscrupulous coup d’etut, surrounding tho hall in which 
tho Iflphors woru feasting with a body of armed mercenaries, 
and slaughtering thorn on tho spot. Ho mot with no resist- 
unco from tho panic-stricken citizens, and at once xjrocooded 
to inaugurate his now constitution, abolisliing the Ephorate 
outiroly, restoring the old prerogatives of the kings, and 
amongst other reforms making a re-distribution of lands, 
and extending the franchise. 

Ho had fitill to contend with the Achsean League for tho 
supremacy of Greece. In the war which ensued ho was 
finally defeated by Antigonus of Macedonia, who had 
become virtually tho master of tho League, in tho battle 
of Sollasla (222), when tho death-blow was given to the 
indcpondonco of Sparta. Clcomonos Look refuge in Egypt 
with Ptolemy Euergotos, who received him kindly. But 
the succeeding Ptolemy neglected and even imprisoned Mm. 
Ho escaped and attempted to head an insurrection against 
the king, failing in which, he committed suicide. 

GLEON (KAIwv), one of those popular leaders who rose 
to great temporary influence at Athens during thoPelopon- 
noslan War, and especially after the death of Pericles, He 
was emphatically a man of the people, sprung from their 
own ranks, his father Cleaonotus having been a tanner or 
leather-dresser. He possessed considerable ability and w^ 
a powerful public speaker, though coarse and violent in 
manner and language. At first he seems to hove formed 
one of the large party at Athens who protested against the 
policy of the war, and on that ground became a bitter op- 
ponent of Periclea But his views must afterwards have 
changed, since we find him repeatedly urging active warlike 
mwures in opposition to the peace party of which Nicias 
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and others were the repre.sentative8. He was at the height 
of his political influence when in 427 b.o. the revolted 
citizens of Mitylene, after a long siege, submitted to the 
Athenian forces, and the question of their punishment was 
discussed in a public assembly, Cleon proposed and 
carried, though against strong opposition, the terrible 
decree that all the males who were able to bear arms 
(Grote estimates them at as many as 6000) should be put 
to death, and the women and children sold for slaves. 
However, in a second assembly held next day, the decree 
was rescinded in spite of Cleon’s remonstrances. A vessel 
hastily despatched was barely in time to stay its execution. 
Even as it was, a thousand of those who were considered 
the ringleaders of the revolt were put to death. But it 
was perhaps fortunate for Cleon’s future influence with the 
Athenian commons that he had not to bear the odium of a 
cruelty which they might have bitterly repented. He was 
hated at all times by the aristocracy of Athens, and on one 
occasion they succeeded in convicting him of something 
like extortion of money from certain of the islanders 
who were subject to the Athenian rule. In 425, the 
seventh year of the war, he achieved his greatest military 
and political triumph. The Athenians had succeeded in 
cutting off from their sMps and supplies a strong detach- 
ment of Lacedaemonian infantiy, and blockading them in 
the small island of Sphacteria, off Pylos (tho modern 
Navarino). At first it seemed that they must speedily 
surrender ; Cleon persuaded the Athenians to dictate, as 
the price of their release, hard conditions of peace, which 
the Lacedaemonians rejected. Time wore on, and the 
Lacedaemonians still held out, while the blockade was 
maintained with great difficulty and hardship. Then Oleon 
came forward, and publicly declared that if /ic were-general, 
he w'ould undertake to bring the men who were on the 
island prisoners to Athens, dead or alive, within twenty 
days. Nicias, who at that time held the command-in-chief, 
anxious probably to discredit a political opponent, offered 
to take him at Ms word, and make over to him the command 
at Pylos. Cleon’s own party were loud in their encourage- 
ments; and willingly or unwillingly, after obtaining a 
strong reinforcement of troops, and getting Demosthenes, 
an able general then employed on the station, joined with 
Mm in the command, ho set out for tho scene of operations, 
The historian Thucydides calls his boast “insane,” but 
admits that he fulfilled it. Within the days named he 
lauded on the island of Sphacteria, compelled tho 
Lacedsemonian force there, after great loss, to surrender at 
discretion, and brought 300 prisoners to Athens. It is 
very probable that much of tho credit was duo to the skilful 
dispositions of Demosthenes, his colleague in command of 
the forces; but nevertheless, the man who dared and 
succeeded where others had so long failed must have had a 
weU-gronnded confidence in Ms own energy and resources. 
He did not long enjoy Ms new glories. Two years after- 
wards he was sent to act against Brasidas, the Lacedsemonian 
commander in Thrace, and to attempt the reconquest of 
Amphipolis. At first he was successful ; ho took Torone, 
and made an advance upon Amphipolis; but a sudden 
sally of Brasidas from the town utterly routed the Athenian 
forces, and Cleon fell there with half Ms men. Brasidas 
was at tho same time mortally wounded. 

We have to judge of the character and conduct of Oleon 
almost entirely from the history of Thucydides and tho 
satiric comedies of Aristophanes. But the historian, even 
if his judgment were not warped by the fact asserted hy 
some writers, that Cleon had been instrumental in procuring 
Ms disgrace and banishment whilst holding a military 
commmicl, had at any rate strong oligarchical prejudices, 
and regarded him as a restless and dangerous agitator. 
If we might trust the picture given of him by Aristophanes 
V — 104 
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in h.is comedy of Tlie. Knights, he is the unscrupulous aud 
sbifty demagogue, always by lies aud cajolery pandering 
to the worst passions of his master, the populace, filching 
from other men their glory, and resisting all the efforts of 
the peace party for his own selfish ends. But, besides the 
general mark which all public characters presented to the 
licence of the satirist, he had in this case his own private 
grudge against Cleon, who had laid a complaint before the 
Athenian senate that in his comedy called The Babylonians 
he had held up to ridicule the policy and institutions of 
his country before the eyes of foreigners, and this in the 
midst of a great national war. With all his real faults, it 
is likely that Cleon has had less than justice done to him in 
such portraits of him as have come down to us. (w.l.c.) 

CLEOPATBA {KXeoTarpa), the name of several Egyp- 
tian princesses of the house of the Ptolemies. The best 
known was the daughter of Ptolemy Axdetes, born 69 b.o. 
Her father left her, at the age of seventeen, heir to his king- 
dom jointly with her younger brother Ptolemy, whose wife, 
ia accordance with Egyptian custom, she was to become. 
A few years afterwards her brother, or rather her guar- 
dians, deprived her of all royal authority. She withdrew 
into Syria, and there made preparation to recover her 
Tights by force of arms. It was at this juncture that 
Julius Caesar followed Pompey into Egypt, resolved to 
settle there, if possible, the existing dispute as to the throne. 
The personal fascinations of Cleopatra, which she was not 
slow in bringing to bear upon him, soon won him entirely 
to her side ; and as Ptblemy and his advisers still refused 
to admit her to a share in the kingdom, Cmsar undertook 
a war on her behalf, in which Pfcolpmy lost his life, and sho 
was replaced on the throne in conjunction with a younger 
brother, to whom she was also contracted in marriage. 
Her relations with Omsar were matter of public notoriety, 
and soon after his return to Rome she joined him there, in 
company with her boy-husband (of whom, however, she 
soon rid herself by poison), but living openly with her 
Roman lover, somewhat to the scandal of his fellow- citizens. 
After Caesar’s assassination, aware of her unpopularity, she 
returned at once to her native country. But subsequently, 
during the civil troubles at Rome, she took the part of 
Antony, on whom she is said to have already made some 
impression in her earlier years, when he was campaigning 
in Egypt. When he was in Cilicia, she made a purpose 
journey to visit him, saihng up the Oyduus in a gorge- 
ously-decked galley, arrayed in all the attractive splendour 
which Eastern magnificence could bring in aid of her personal 
charms. Antonybecame from that time forth her infatuated i 
slave, followed her to Egypt, and lived with her there for 
some time iii the most profuse and wanton luxury. They 
called themselves “ Osiris ” and “ Isis,” and claimed to bo 
regarded as divinities. His marriage with Octavia broke 
this connection for a while, but it was soon renewed, and 
Cleopatra assisted him in his future campaigns both with 
money and supplies. This infatuation of his rival with a 
personage already so unpopular at Rome os Cleopatra, was' 
taken advantage of by Octavianus Csesar (Augustus), who 
declared war against her personally. In the famous sea- 
fight at Acfcium, between the fleets of Octavianus and 
Antony, Cleopatra, who had accompanied him into action 
with an Egyptian squadron, took to flight while the issue 
was yet doubtful, and though hotly pursued by the enemy 
succeeded in escaping to Alexandria, where she was soon 
joined by her devoted lover. When the cause of Antony 
was irretrievably rained, and all her attempts to strengthen 
herself against the Roman conqueror by means of foreign 
alliances had failed, she made overtures of submission. 
Octavianus suggested to her, as a way to his favour, the 
assassination of iris enemy Antony, She seems to have 
entertained the base proposal,-— enticing him to join her in 
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a mausoleum which she had built, in order that “ they 
might die together,” and where he fulfilled his part of the 
compact by committing suicide, in the belief that she had 
already done so. The charms which had succeed ed so easily 
with Julius and with Antony failed to move the younger 
Caesar, though he at once granted her an interview ; and 
rather than submit to be carried by him as a prisoner to 
Rome, she put an end to her life — by applying an aap to 
her bosom, according to the common version of the story — 
in the thirty-ninth year of her age. With her ended the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies in Egypt. Besides her remark- 
able charms of person, she had very considerable abilities, 
and unusual literary tastes. She is said to have been able 
to converse in seven languages. She had three children by 
Antony, and, as some say, a son, called Ceesarion, by Julius 
Csesar, ' (w. L. o.) 

CLEPSYDRA (from Kkiirrew, to steal, and vSwp, water), 
the chronometer of the Greeks and Romans, which measured 
time by the flow of water. In its simplest form it was 
a short-necked globe of known capacity, pierced at the 
bottom with several small holes, through which the water 
placed in it escaped or stole aw'ay. The instrumout was 
employed to set a limit to the speeches in courts of justice, 
hence the phrases aquam dare, to give the advocates 
speaking time, aud aqumx perdere, to waste time j it was 
also very generally used instead of the sun-dial. Its 
defects were — first, that the flow of water varied with the 
temperature and pressure of the air, and secondly, that tht^ 
rate of flow became less as the vessel emptied il.solf. Tho 
latter was remedied by keeping the level of tho water in 
the clepsydra uniform, the volume of that discharged bciu^ 
noted. In tho clepsydra or hydraulic clock of Otosibins of 
Alexandria, made about 135 b.o., tho movement of W'ator- 
wheels caused tho gradual rise of a little figure, wiiicli 
pointed out tho hours on an index attached to tho maohint'. 
The rate of tho flow of water through an orifice bcung 
proportional to tho square of tho vortical distance of its 
upper surface from the orifice, a clepsydra of simple' 
construction can bo formed by making in tho bottom of 
glass cylinder an opening through which its contents can 
escape in twelve hotrrs, and graduating tho vessel into I J-l 
« 12®) equal parts. A mark made at division 1 2 1 ( « 1 1'") 
rom tho bottom indicates tho quantity of water remaining 
at the end of the first hour, and in like manner the squaren 
of 10, 9, 8, and the lower numbers give the divisions to 
which the level of the water descends at tho end of the 
second, third, fourth, and succeeding hours. 

CLERO, Le. See Leclebg. 

CLERGY, a collectivo term .signifying tho body of 
“ clerks,” that is, in English, men itr holy orders. Olmcus, 
however, has, both itself and its equivalents in tho 
languages of tho Oatholio countries of tho Continoiit, a 
wider ecclesiastical signification; while in ‘ England 'a 
use of tho word, originally abusive, but now so entirely 
accepted as to constitute a proper secondary meaning of 
the term, comprises in the class of persons signifiod by it 
all those omployod in duties the diachargo of whioh 
I demands tho acquiroments of reading and writing, which 
were originally supposed to bo the exclusive qualification 
of the clergy. 

Tho word is derived from the Greek which signi* 
fios a lot ; but tho authorities are by no means agreed in 
which sense the root is connected with the sense of the 
derivative, some conceiving that the original id^ was that 
the clergy received the service of God as their lot or portion ; 
others that they were tho portion of the Lord ; ana others 
again, with, as Bingham (Orig. MccL, lib. i cap. 5, sec. 9) 
seems to think, more reason, maintain that the word has 
reference to the choosing by lot, as was the case in early 
ages, of those to whom public offloea were to be entrusted. 
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In tlio primitive times of tlie church the term canon was 
used as synonymous with clerk, from the names of all 
the persons in the service of any church having been in- 
scribed on a roll or Kavm, whence they were termed canonici, 
a fact which shows that the practice of the Eoman Catholic 
Church in modern times of including all persons of all 
ranks in the service of the church, ordained or uuordained, 
in the term clerks, or clergy, is at least in conformity with 
the practice of antic[uity. The Eoman hierarchy now 
reckons four grades of clerks : — 1st, those who are merely 
tonsured as a sign of the ecclesiastical destination, but have 
received no orders of any kind j 2d, those who have received 
any of the four minor orders, as hostiarii, readers, exor- 
cists, or acolytes; 3d, those who have received orders as 
subdeacons, deacons, or priests ; dth, those who have been 
consecrated to bishoprics, archbishoprics, or other of the 
higher dignities of the church. Monks, whether eremitic 
or coenobite, have not at any time formed as such any part 
of the body of the clergy. But it would seem that in the 
earliest ages of the church they were not deemed even 
eligible to the priesthood, inasmuch as it is said that St 
Sidcius, who bccaino Pope in the year 38 i, first permitted 
them to receive priests’ orders. And W'o read in the epistles 
of St Ambrose that monks began to he ordained priests to- 
wards the end of tho 4th century, — St Athanasius having 
boon the first who ordained monks to tho church of Alex- 
andria, in which course ho was imitated in the West by St 
Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli. 

At a very early period the church began to find the 
necessity of taking measures to stem the evil arising from tho 
numbers of persons who embraced an ecclesiastical career 
from improper motives, and often without any intention of 
performing any of the duties of it. Of course tho same 
evil has vexed tho church in every age. Prom tho first 
inomoub in which she became rich, worldly men wore, and 
have alway been, found eager to share hor riches without 
. sharing hor work. But in tho early times, oven while she 
was poor, the staio of society was such that many unworthy 
motives operated to induce men who neither had nor 
fancied thorns elves to have any call to tho priesthood, to 
seek its iinnmnitios. Kot only was an ecclesiastical career 
the only ono which ofTorod to tho studhnis or the lazy man 
any h()i)es of a tranquil life, and to tho unwarliko immunity 
from tho uocessity of lighting, but it ofrered very solid and 
valuable privileges in tho shape of specialities of jurisdiction 
both in civil and criminal eatisos, and in exemption from 
taxes, There is a very early decree of a congregatiou of 
bishops, ordering that no more persons shall bo ordained 
than are needed for the service of each church, And the 
germ of a politico-economical idea may be observed in tho 
reason given for tho prohibition, which ono would hardly 
have expected to find at that period, and which both occlo- 
siastical and civil rulers altogether lost sight of at a later 
time. Clerks, it was decreed, should not bo unnecessarily 
multiplied to the prejudice of tho poorer laity. Casuists of 
a Jatcr ago kivo pronounced it to bo sinful to receive first 
orders, without the intention of proceeding to tjiko full 
orders. Gregory tho Groat likens those who entered the 
occloHiastical state merely for the sake of a benefice to the 
crowds who followed the Saviour only because He multi- 
plied the miraculous loaves. The Council of Trent also at 
its twenby-fourt . sitting, chap. 4, directs the refusal of 
ordination to those who may with probability be sup- 
posed to desire it for other than godly reasons. 

Soldiers, slavoB, comedians, tax-gatherers, those who had 
been married twice, and all persons exercising a mean and 
servile occupation conld nob bo ordained. To which 
cImscs Bingham, partlcularking more accurately, adds 
(Of^, JScclf lib. 4) — ** No stranger from another diocese, 
unlei» by letters dismissory ; no ono who has performed 
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I public penance ; no homicide, adulterer, or who had in 
I time of persecution denied the faith ; no usurer ; no one 
who had mutilated any of his members ; no one who had 
been baptized only by a medical attendant, or by a heretic, 
or whose baptism was in any wise irregular j no one belong- 
ing to any guild of artificers ; no legal official of the Roman 
court ; no guardian of a w'ard, as long as that office lasted ; 
none who had ever suffered from insanity or diabolic 
possession ; to which certain other canonical impediments 
might he added.” 

Bingham (Ortff., lib, 2. cap. 6. sec. 4) says that in some 
churches the clergy lived in common, Moroni says (article 
“Clero,” Diet. Decks. ) that in the 4th and following centuries 
it is certain that almost everywhere the clergy adopted the 
practice of living in common. The first assertion seems to 
he somewhat too narrow in its scope, the second too wide. 
It is certain that the practice was more common than seems 
to be indicated by the phrase, ‘‘ in some churches j ” but 
the instance which Moroni gives in support of his assertion 
seems to show that the practice was far from universal. 
We read in a chronicle of the church of Augsburg, that in 
the time of Constantine, when a church was dedicated to St 
Afra, “clerks were established there living in common, 
according to the apostolic rule.” Of the church of Eino- 
cotura in Mauritania, Sozomen tells us that the clerks there 
had “ their dwelling, their table, all things, in short, in 
common.” The venerable Bedo says that Gregory I. 
ordered that tho same rule should be observed in England. 
Eusebius, bishop of Vercolli, is praised by St Ambrose 
for restoring the practice in cpiostion in his church. 
Loo IX. ordered that cloisters should bo established in 
connection with tho churches in order that the clergy 
might live in common. Hence divers churches were 
anciently called monasteries, and in a history of the 
church of Bosan^on it is stated “that nothing is more 
common in ancient writings than to find any church called 
a monastery.” 

The immunities enjoyed by clerks of course differed 
largely at different limes and in different countries, tho 
extent of them having been gradually curtailed from a 
period a little earlier Iban tho close of the Middle Agos. 
They consisted mainly iu exemption from public hurdciia, 
both as regarded person and pocket, and iu immunity from 
lay jurisdiction. Tbis last enormous privilege, which 
heoame ono of tho main and most efficient instruments of 
tho subjection of Europe to clerical tyranny, extended to 
matters both civil and criminal; though, as Bingham 
shows, it did not (always and everywhere) prevail in cases 
of heinous crime. The reader will find tho whole subject 
lucidly set forth in the 6th book of Bingham’s work. 

This diversity of jurisdiction, and subjection of the 
clergy only to tho sentences of judges bribed by their esprit 
de corps to judge leniently, led to tho adoption ol a scale of 
punishments for the offences of clerks avowedly much 
liglitor than that which was inflicted for tho same crimes 
on laymen. This part of the subject will be found fully 
elucidated in the 1st chapter of Bingham’s 17th book; in the 
remaining chapter of which the penal portion of tho canon 
law os regarding clerks is succinctly treated, (t. a. i’.) 

OLEEGY, Benefit of, an obsolete but once very 
important feature in the English crminal law. It was a 
relic of the claim of exemption from, tho authority of the 
common law tribunals on the part of tbe clergy, and 
marked tho extent to which the demand was acceded to in 
England. The conclusion of tho protracted confliot was 
that the common law courts abandoned the extreme punish- 
ment of death assigned to some offences, when the person 
convicted was a derkm^ in holy orders, and the church 
was obliged to accept tho compromise and let a secondary 
punishment be inflicted. Eor the more atrocious crimes 
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the partial exemption was not obtained, and hence oflfences 
came to be divided into clergyable and nnclergyable. 
According to the common practice in England of working 
out modern improvements through antiquated forms, this 
exemption was made the means of modifying the severity 
of the criminal law. It became the practice for every 
convict to claim and be allowed the benefit of clergy ; and 
when it was the intention by statute to make a crime really 
punishable with death, it was awarded “ without benefit 
of clergy.’' A full account of the origin and progress of 
the system will be found in the 28th chapter of the fourth 
book of Blackstone’s Commentaries. The benefit of clergy 
in cases of felony was abolished in the modifiications of 
the criminal law by Sir Robert Peel in 1827 (8 Geo. lY. 
c. 28). 

CLERMONT, or Cleemono? Febeand, a city of France, 
formerly the chief town of Basse Auvergne, and now of the 
department of Puy-de-D6me, is situated on a hill composed 
chiefly of volcanic tufa, in the fertile district of Limague, 
and surrounded on the S. and W. by a line of mountains, 
of which the Puy-de-D6me is the culminating point. It 
lies in 46° 46' N. lat. and 3° 5' B. long., and is 220 miles 
S. by E. from Paris. Since 1633 it is composed of the 
two towns of Clermont and Mount Ferrand, connected by 
a fine avenue of walnut trees and willows, two miles in 
length. The streets are generally ill laid out, narrow, and 
crooked ; and the houses are built of dull, grey lava, which 
had a gloomy effect until the fashion was introduced of cover- 
ing them with white-wash. It has several handsome squares 
ornamented with fountains, and is well supplied with water 
brought by subterranean conduits from Eoyat, a league 
distant. The principal public building is the cathedral, a 
Gothic edifice of the 13th century, and though still 
unfinished its interior is considered one of the finest existing 
specimens of Gothic architecture. The church of Ndtre- 
Dame-du-Porfc is curiously decorated externally with mosaic 
work and bas-reliefs, and is very ancient — parts of it dating 
from 870. Clermont has also a university-academy, a irnyM 
college, a botanic garden, a public library of 30,000 vols. 
(among which are several ancient MSS. of great value), 
museums of natural history and antiquities, two hospitals, 
and a theatre. The manufactures are woollen and linen 
goods, silk stockings, paper, cutlery, and jewellery. Being 
the enfcrep6t for the produce of the surrounding depart- 
ments, the town carries on a considerable trade in hemp, flax, 
corn, wine, cheese, wool, hides, and cattle. In the suburb 
of St Allyre, to the north-west of the city, is a remark- 
able calcareous spring, the copious deposits of which 
have formed a cunous natural bridge over a small stream. 
The population of Clermont in the end of the 18th 
century was about 16,000; in 1861, 30,666 ; and in 1872, 
32,963. 

Clermont (ie., Olarus Mons or Clariinontium) !.■? idon tilled with 
the ancient Augnstonemetum, the chief town of the Amnii, and 
it still preserves some remains of the Roman period. The m-esent 
name occurs as early as the 8th century, but was at first applied to 
the eastle alone. During the disintegi’ation of the Roman empire 
Clermont siifibred as much perhaps from capture and piUago as any 
city in the country j hut it preserved its municipal liberties down 
to the Middle Ages, and, even after it was incorporated iu the 
(lomaiu of its bishops, maintained the rights of its conununnl 
charter. Itwas the seat of no fewerthan seven poclesiastical councils, 
held respectively in the years 635, 649, 687, 1096, 1110, 1124, and 
1180; and of these the council of 1096 i.s for over memorable as that 
in which Pope Urban 11. first formally organized the great crusade. 
In the national Wars of the 16th and the civil wars of the 16th 
century the town had its full participation ; .and in 1666 it acquired 
a temble notoriety by the trial and execution of a number of robber 
chieftains who hm infested the neighbouring district. The pro- 
ceedings lasted six months, and the episode is still known as les 
<}rmds Jours de Clermont. Before the great Revolution the town 
possessed several monastic establishments, of which tlie most impor- 
tant was the ahbey of Saint Allyre, foxtnded, it is said, by St 
Anstramonius, the apostle of Auvergne, and the abbey of St 


Andrd, where the counts of Clermont were interred. Among the 
great men whom the town ha.8 produced ai'e Gregory of Tours, 
Pascal, and Mout]o.sier. 

CLERMONT EN BEAUYOISIS, frequently but by 
mistake called Cleemont sue Oise, a town of France, at 
the head of an arrondissement in the department of Oise, 
is situated about 36 miles by rail to the north of Baris, 
near a small tributary of the Oise, called the Brfiche. The 
town-hall and the church of St Samson date from the 1 3th 
century, and the hill on which the town is built is sur- 
mounted by an old castle partly of the 10 th or 11th, 
now ti’anaformed into a penitentiary capable of accom- 
modating upwards of 1000 female prisoners. The principal 
industries are the manufacture of cotton goods and stained 
paper. Clermont was an important post in the Middle 
Ages. It was frequently taken and retaken in the wars of 
the English, and in 1437 it was surrendered to them as a 
ransom for the great national leader La Hire. In 16 G 9 it 
was sold to the duke of Brunswick by Charles IX., and 
about thirty years later it was resold by the duchess of 
Brunswick to the duke of Lorraine. In 1595 it was 
captured by Henry IV., and in 1615 it was held by Condd. 
Cassini the astronomer was a native of the town. Popula- 
tion in 1872, 6774. 

CLERMONT-L’H^IRAULT, or Cleemont ue LodIive, 
a town of France, in the department of Hdrault, and about 
ten miles by rail south of Loddve, is built on the slope of 
a hill which is crowned by an ancient cn.stle and skirted by 
the Ydromiel, a tributary of the Erguo or Lerguo. It owes 
its impoi'tance to its woollen manufacture, which was intro- 
duced in 1678; and it also inoducos vinegar and vitriol, 
has quarries of building-stone, plaster, and lime, and deals in 
brandy, oil, cattle, and wool. Population in 1872, 5487. 

CLEVELAND, a city and lake-port, and the capital of 
Cuyahoga county, in the State of Ohio, situated at the 
mouth of Cuyahoga River, on the S. shore of Lake Brio, in 
41° 30' N. lat. and 81° 47' W. long. Next to Ciiununati, 
it is the largest and most important city in the Slate. It 
was founded iu 1790, and named in liononr of General 
Moses Cleveland of Connecticut, who then had charge of th(5 
surveying of this region. It was an important point in 
the war of 1812, and was incorporated ns a village iu 1814 
and as a city in 183C. Its population was 1075 in 1830, 
6071 in 1840, 17,034 in 1850, 43,417 in 1860, and 
92,829 in 1870. The number of inhabitants in 1876 is 
estimated at 140,000. Of the total popxrlatiou in 1870, 
38,816 were foreigners — including 15,866 born in 
Germany, 99G4 in Ireland, 4008 in Englaud, 2634 iix 
British America, and 2165 in Austria. Ilio city is built 
on both sides of the I'ivei*, which is hero erxxssod by several 
bridges, and chiefly on a plain from 60 to 100 feet above 
the lake, of wliich a magnificent view is thus obtained, The 
I .streets arc regularly laid oui, and (ire generally from 80 
to 100 feet wide, lifany of them are lined with trees, 
chiefly maple, wlioneo C'leveland is known as the " Forc.st 
City.” Monumental Park, near the centre of tlxo city, 
contains 10 acres divided into four squares by the exten- 
sion of Ontario and >Suporior Streets. Besides a fountain 
and other attractive objects, the park contains a statue of 
Commodore Berry, erected in 1860, in commomoration of 
his victory on Lake Brio in 1813, It is of Italian marble, 
is 8 feet high, and stands upon a granite pedestal 12 feet 
high. The most noteworthy buildings arc that of tho 
United {States (containing tho post-office, tho exxstom-houee, 
and tho federal courts), the city hall, tho county court-house, 
the house of correction and workhouse, the city infirmary, 
the Cleveland medical college, Case Hall, and the two high- 
school buildings. The Union Railway dep6t, an immense 
structure of stone near the lake shore, is one of tho largest 
of the kind in the United States. Cleveland has import- 
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ant commercial advantages. Five railways pass tlirongli 
or terminate in the city, — includjng the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, a grand trunk line between the east 
and the west ; a division of the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern, a leading channel of communication between the east 
and the south-west ; and the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, and Indianapolis, a direct line to Cincinnati and the 
south. Other lines afford communication with the exten- 
sive coal and petroleum regions of Pennsylvania. Cleve- 
land is the northern terminus of the Ohio Canal, which 
extends southwards to Portsmouth on the Ohio Biver. Por 
the accommodation of the lake commerce, a capacious har- 
bour has been formed at the mouth of Cuyahoga Kiver by 
extending two piers, 200 feet ajiart, 1200 feet into the 
lake. The city has an extensive trade in copper and iron 
ore shipped from the Lake Superior mming region, and 
in coal, petroleum, wool, and lumber, received by railroad, 
canal, and lake transportation. In 1873 the number of 
vessels entered in the coast-wise trade w’as 3238, having 
an aggregate tonnage of 1,063,232 tons ; 3204 vessels of 
1,048,196 tons cleared. The foreign commerce, which is 
exclusively with Canada, is considerable, — ^the imports 
amounting in 1874 to $449,118, and the domestic exports 
to $1,426,990 ; 316 vessels of 64,213 tons entered in this 
trade, and 326 of 56,162 tons cleared. The total number 
of vessels registered, enrolled, and licensed in this district 
was 466, of 86,519 tons. Twenty vessels of 11,242 tons 
wmre built during the year. About $20,000,000 of capital 
is invested in manufactures, the most important industries 
being those of iron and'the production of refined petroleum. 
There are also several pork-packing establishments and 
bro werioa . The city contains six national banks with a capital 
of $4,650,000, and two savings banks. The government of 
Lho city is vested in a mayor and a common council of two 
members from each of the eighteen wards. These ofificers 
are elected by the people. The city has an efficient 
j)olico, a paid fire department, a board of public improvo- 
moiits, and a board of health. Besides the usual county 
and municipal courts, the United States circuit and district 
cxmrts for the uorthorn diatvict of Ohio are held here. 
The city is supplied with w'ater obtained from the lake by 
moans of a tunnel 1-| mile long, and forced into a large 
reservoir on high groiind in the western part of the city. The 
streets arc well paved, arc lighted with gas, and are supjdied 
with sowers. The reformatory and charitable institutions 
are numerous and varied. The house of correction and 
workhouse is for the confinement of persons convicted of 
minor offences, The city infirmary, connected with which 
are a farm and a house of refuge for the care and instruction 
of children, besides maintaining its inmates, affords relief 
to outdoor poor. The city hospital is supported by 
money received from those jmtionts who aro able to pay and 
from private charity. The charity hospital is maintained 
partly by contributions and partly by rovoimo from paying 
patients; connected with it is a lying-in hospital. There 
are also a homoeopathic hospital founded by the Cleveland 
liomooopathic college, a foundling hos])ital, and a United 
18 tales marine hospital, which is suiiportod by appropria- 
tions made by Congress and by a tax on sailors. The 
Cleveland Protestant orphan asylum has an endowment 
fund of about $60,000, from the interest of which, and 
by private contributions, it is maintained. St Vincent’s 
orphan asylum for males, and St Mary’s orphan asylum 
for females, are Eoman Catholic institutions, accommodating 
about 160 inmates each. An orphan asylum is also main- 
tained by the Jews. Among other benevolent institutions 
are the home for the aged poor, the home for working 
women under the management of the women’s charitable 
association, and the Bethel home for destitute sailors. 
’Che children’s aid society, since its organization in 1867, 
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has secured homes for nearly 1500 children, besides ex- 
tending aid to more than 6000. There are three industrial 
schools, maintained partly by the city, and partly by 
benevolent citizens, for the benefit of destitute children. 
The total debt of the city in 1876 was $7,397,600 j and 
the property taxed for city purposes was valued at 
$73,210,144. The public schools in 1874 comprised 18 
primary, 17 grammar, and 3 high schools, in which were 
enrolled, including those in the evening schools, 19,021 
pupils, with an average daily attendance of 12,085. The 
total number of teachers was 261, The expenditure for 
the public schools during the year amounted to $382,921. 
Besides the above, there were enrolled in private and 
parochial schools 8808 pupils. Cleveland has no college 
or university, but there are several excellent seminaries, 
academies, and private schools for the advanced education 
of both sexes. Professional instruction is afforded by 
the Cleveland medical college, the homoeopathic hospital 
college, and the medical department of the university of 
Wooster (each having about fifteen professors), the Ohio 
State and tmion law school, and St Mary’s theological 
seminary (Boman Catholic). The Cleveland library 
association has about 11,000 volumes, the public library, 
supported by taxation, about 20,000, and the law library 
about 2000. The Bethel free reading-rooms are open to 
the public, and the western reserve historical society has 
a valuable collection of books. There are published in the 
city 51 newspapers and periodicals; of these 6 appear 
daily, 4 thrice a week, 18 weekly, 2 fortnightly, 11 monthlj^', 
and 1 every two months. Of these 7 are published in the 
German language, and 1 in the Bohemian. Cleveland 
has about 100 churches, the following being the largest 
denominations: — the Methodist-Episcopal 18, Eoman 
Catholic 16, Protestant Episcopal 11, Baptist 9, Presby- 
terian 8, and Congregational 4 churches. 

CLEVELAND, Jonisr (1613-1658), a poet and satirist, 
was born at Loughborough. He was educated at Hinckley 
school, whence he repaired to Cambridge, becoming in 1634 
a follow of St J ohn’s, and being appointed college-tutor 
and reader in rhetoric. The Latinity and oratorical ability 
displayed by him in the exorcise of the latter function were 
warmly praised by Puller, who also commends the lofty 
fancy ” of his verse. He was the most distinguished and 
the earliest of loyal satirists. Joining the Cavaliers at 
Oxford, ho was warmly received by the king ; and having 
lost his fellowship and his college places, he was named 
judge-advocate in the garrison at Newark. The captain in 
command at that fortress, however, deprived him (1646) 
of this office, and he was fain to wander through the 
country depending on the alms of Boyalisis for bread. 
Arrested at Norwich, as one “ whose great abilities rendered 
him able to do the greater disservice,” ho was held in 
durance of some months at Yarmouth, hut was released at 
last by Cromwell (who seems to have behaved admirably 
towards the strolling libeller), and went to London, where 
he resided till his death, in the oiyoyment of much 
consideration from his party. Cleveland, who was more 
highly esteemed than Milton by his contemporaries, was 
exceedingly popular. His serious poetry is perhaps the 
most extravagantly conceited in the language ; his satire.s 
are more deserving, the best being the Petition, to the 
Lord-Protector for the Scots Pelel See Nichols, Ilistor?/ 
of Leicestershire, and Cleveland’s Worhs, London, 1687. 

OLEVES (in German Ki.bve), a town of Prussia, for- 
merly the capital of the duchy of its owu name, and now 
the chief town of a circle in the government of Dusseldorf, 
46 miles N.W. of Dusseldorf and 12 E. of Nimeguen. It 
is a neatly-built town in the Dutch style, situated on the 
declivities of three hills known as Kirchberg, Schlossberg, 
and Hoideberg, in a fertile district near the frontiers of 
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Holland, and about two miles from tbe Rkine, with which 
it has been connected since 1848 by a canal. The old 
castle of Schwanenburg (formerly the residence of the 
dukes of Cleves, and the birthplace of Anne of Cleves, 
one of the wives of Henry VIII.) has a massive tower 
180 feet high, which was built in 1439 on the traditional 
site of Caesar’s Tower and commands an extensive view 
Cleves has two Roman Catholic and three Protestant 
churches, a synagogue, a gymnasium, a house of correction, 
and a zoological garden. The collegiate church dates 
from 1346, and contains a number of fine ducal monu- 
ments, among which the first place is held by that of Adolf 
VI, of the i4th century. The chief manufactures are 
linens, cottons, silks, woollens, and tobacco. To the south 
and west of the city a large district is laid out as a park ; 
in the southern part, known as the Old Park, there is a 
statue to the memory of the founder, John Maurice of 
Nassau-Siegen, who governed the town from 1650 to 


1679, and in the ■western part there are mineral wells 
with a pump-room and bathing establishment, which date 
from about 1848. The town was the seat of the counts 
of Cleves as early as the 11th century, but it did not 
receive its incorporation till 1242. It was raised, with 
the surrounding district on both sides of the Rhine, 
to the rank of a duchy by the Emperor Sigismund in 
1417. On the death of Duke William in 1609, without 
issue, his inheritance, which also included Jiilich and P>erg, 
became the object of a violent contest between no fewer 
than six competitors; and it was not till 1614 that the 
dispute was settled by the treaty of Xanten, which assigned 
the duchy of Cleves to Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, 
who had married a niece of the late duke. In 1806 it 
was ceded by Prussia to France ; and in 1806 it was made 
a grand-duchy by Napoleon and bestowed on Murat. Jn 
1815 it was restored to Prussia, The population of the 
town in 1871 was 9038. 
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